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AN 


USEFUL  GUIDE 


TO 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 


PART  I. 


THE  science  of  Geography  consists  in  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  earth,  its  surface,  magni- 
tude.anc!  the  positions  of  the  several  [)arts  of  thesnrface 
of  tlie  terraqueons  gloljc.  This  usrfnl  l)ranch  of 
knowledge,  like  all  others  of  a  practical  nature,  has 
advanced  towards  perfection  by  slow,  and  in  some 
periods,  l)y  almost  imrierceptible  degrees  ;  it  cannot, 
however,  be  completely  acquired  without  consider- 
ing the  earth  as  a  ])laiiet,  or  as  a  body  moving  round 
another  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  The  other 
noble  science,  which  treats  of  the  planets  and  the 
rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  properly  called  Astro- 
nomy, with  an  account  of  which,  and  of  those  celes- 
tial bodies,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  begin 
this  part  of  the  work.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
bodies  is  that  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  the  source 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  several  planets  which  move 
roflnd  it  ;  and  which,  together  with  the  sun,  as  the 
centre,  compose  what  is  called  by  astronomers  the 
solar  system.  Tiie  way,  or  path,  in  which  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun,  is  called  their  orbit. 
There  are  six  primary  planets,  each  of  which  moves 
round  the  sun  in  its  own  orbit  :  these  are.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
two  first,  as  they  move  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
(being  nearer  the  sun)  are  called  inferior  planets,  or, 
j)erhaps  with  greater  propriety,  interior  or  inner 
planets  :  the  three  last,  moving  without  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  are  called  superior,  or,  perliaps  more  pro- 
perly, exterior  or  outer  planets.  'JMie  earth  moves 
round  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  these  primary 
planets  do.  We  shall  now  consider  the  figure  and 
motion  o!  the  earth. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  the  figure  of  the  earth 
■was  unknown :  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
plane,  circular  surface  terminated  by  the  heavens; 
that  this  plane  was  of  no  remarkable  thickness  ;  and 
that  the  regions  below  it  were  the  habitations  of 
spirits.  The  heavens,  above  our  earth,  in  which  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  appeared  to  move  daily  from 
east  to  west,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no  groat  dis- 
tance from  it  ;  and  to  be  only  designed  for  its  use 
and  ornament ;  but  several  reasons,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  mention,  concurred  to  render  this  opinion 
iniproba!)!e.  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  sufficiently 
ascertained,  from  the  voyages  of  many  navigators, 
who  have  actually  sailed  round  it,  particularly  Fer- 
dinand Magellan,  who  by  his  cirtuiiimavigation  be- 
gun in  l.')ll>,  and  completed  in  112 1  days,  demon- 
strated at  once  the  sphericity  of  the  globe,  and  the 
existence  of  the  antipodes,  which  had  been  so  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  ignorant  tongue  of  superstitious 
bigotry. 

After  thoroughly  establishing  the  roundness  of  the 
earth,  a  way  was  naturally  opened  for  the  discovery 
of  its  motion;  for  while  mankind  considered  it  as  a 
plane,   they  had  but  an  obscure   idea  of  its   being 


supported,  like  a  scaffolding  on  pillars,  though  they 
could  not  tell  by  what  these  latter  were  supported. 
This  will  evidently  appear  on  considering  that,  if  the 
earth  did  not  move  round  the  sun,  not  only  that 
luminary,  but  all  the  stars  and  planets,  must  move 
round  the  earth.  Philosophers  have,  by  calculations 
founded  on  the  most  accurate  observations,  been  able 
pretty  nearly  to  discover  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  from  each  other,  in  like 
manner  as  every  person  that  knows  the  first  elements 
of  mathematics  can  measure  the  height  of  a  steeple,  or 
any  object  placed  on  it  ;  hence  it  appears,  that  if  we 
conceive  the  heavenly  bodies  to  move  round  the 
earth,  their  velocity  and  motion  must  be  inconceiva- 
bly great,  whereas  all  the  appearances  in  nature  may 
be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move 
round  the  sun  in  the  space  of  a  year,  which  causes 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  turn  on  its  own 
axis  once  in  the  24  hours,  which  occasions  the  difler- 
ent  appearances  of  day  and  night. 

In  order  to  have  a  right  conception  of  these  two 
motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  imagine  a  ball  moving 
on  a  billiard-table  or  bowling-green  :  the  ball  pro- 
ceeds forwards  upon  the  green  or  table,  not  by  slid- 
ing along  like  a  plane  upon  wood,  or  a  slate  upon 
ice,  but  by  turning  round  its  own  axi.-;,  which  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle 
of  the  ball,  and  ending  on  its  surface  on  tWo  points 
called  tiie  poles.  Now  the  motion  %i  the  earth 
round  its  axis  is  (rom  west  to  east,  and  consequently 
the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  from  east  to 
west;  and  as  the  Ibiuier  is  performed  in  24  hours, 
so  the  latter  ajiju  ars  to  be  completed  in  the  same 
time ;  and  all  the  celestial  objects  seem  to  describe 
circles  in  the  heavens,  which  are  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
centre  of  those  motions,  that  is,  from  the  two  poles 
of  the  world  :  and  as  they  all  appear  to  finish  their 
revolutions  in  the  same  time,  their  motions  will  be 
slower  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  circle 
they  describe. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  exhibit 
a  table  of  the  planets,  that,  besides  the  six  above- 
named,  there  are  others  which  are  called  secondary, 
because  they  move  round  the  primary  planets.  The 
secondary  planets  are  ten  in  number,  and  go  under 
the  general  name  of  moons,  from  their  agreeing  with 
our  moon  :  of  these  one  moves  round  the  Earth, 
four  round  Jupiter,  and  five  round  Saturn.  These 
secondary  planets  suffer  four  kinds  of  eclipses;  1. 
When  they  are  within  the  shadows  of  their  principal. 
1.  When  the  primary  planet  is  between  them  and 
us.  3.  When  they  are  between  their  primary  one 
and  us  ;  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  two 
luminous  points  one  from  the  other.  4.  When  they 
interpose  between  one  another  and  our  eye,  so  as  to 
hide  themselves  from  our  sight. 

3  In 


IV. 

In  the  solar  system  are  oljserveiltwo  principal  laws, 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  all  the  planets.  These 
laws  are  the  following-. 

1.  "  The  planets  describe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times."  That  is,  the  vector  radius,  in  equal  portions 
of  time,  describes  equal  areas  or  portions  of  the  space 
contained  within  the  planet's  orbit, 

2.  "  The  squares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  pla- 
nets are  as  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun."  That 
is,  as  the  square  of  the  time  wliich  any  planet  takes 
to  describe  its  orbit ;  is  to  the  square  of  the  time  taken 
by  any  other  planet  to  run  through  its  orl)it ;  so  is  the 
cu!)e  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  former  from  the  sun, 
to  the  cube  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  latter  from  the 
sun. 
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These  are  the  two  famous  laws  of  Kepler,  a  great 
astronomer,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  deduced  them  from 
a  multitude  of  obser\ations ;  but  the  first  who  demon- 
strated these  laws,  was  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

By  the  second  law,  the  relative  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  are  known ;  and  was  the  real  dis- 
tance of  auy  one  of  them  determined,  the  absolute  dis- 
tances of  all  the  others  would  be  obtained.  By  the  tran  ( 
sit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  1761,  we  now  know  the 
real  distAuces  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  much  better 
than  before  :  these,  together  with  other  necessary 
particulars  for  forming  a  competent  idea  of  the  solar 
system, 


are  exhibited  in  the  following  table 


A  TABLE  of  the  Diameters,  Distances,  Periods,  !kc.  of  the  Planets  in  the  Solar  System. 


Mean  Distance^ 

Names  ol'thr 

Diameters  in 

from    tlie    Sun, 

Annual   Pe 

rioils 

Diurnal     Rotation 

Hourly   Motion 

Hourly    Motioi 

fuclination  ot"  Axi- 

Planets. 

English  Miles. 

ilt?termined     by 
tlie    Transit    of 
Venn*,   1761. 

round  the 

Siui. 

on  its  A.xis. 

in  its  Oibit. 

ol  its  Equator. 

to  Orbit. 

d.     h.      m. 

deg.  mill. 

Sun 

890,000 

V.       d. 

h. 

25     G       0 

3,818 

8         0 

Mercury 

3,(H!0 

30,841,408 

0     87 

23 

unknown 

100,699 

unknown 

unknown 

Venus  .... 

9,330 

0K,89 1,480 

0  224 

17 

21     8       0 

89,295 

43 

75         0 

Karth    .... 

7,970 

95,173,000 

1       0 

0 

01     0       0 

08,247 

1,042 

23       29 

Moon    .... 

2,180 

Ditto 

1       0 

0 

29   12     44 

22,290 

Of 

2        10 

Mars      .... 

5,400 

145,014,148 

1  321 

47 

0  24     40 

55,287 

556 

0         0 

Jupiter  .. 

9 1,000    1494,990,970 

11  324 

18 

0     9     50 

29,083 

25,920 

0         0 

Saturn  ... 

7S,000    '907,9-30,130 

22  107 

0 

unknown 

22,101 

unknown 

miknown 

The  fixed  stars,  though  they  do   not  constitute  a 
part  of  the  solar  system,  must  be  mentioned  here,  as 
they  are  of  infinite  use  in  the  practice  of  geography. 
They  arc  readily  known  from   the  planets,  by  their 
continuallv  exhibiting  that  appearance  we    call  the 
twinkling  of  the  stars.     They   are  observed  never  to 
chan"-e  their  situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
hence  they    obtained  the  name  of  fixed  stars  :  they 
shine  by  their   own   light  ;  and  tliere  is  the  greatest 
rea-OQ  to  think   they  are  suns  fixed  in  the  centres  of 
other  systems,  having  planets  and  comets  revolving 
round   them   like  our  sun.     They  appear  of  various 
sizes,  owing  to  their  different  distances.     These  sizes 
arc  generally  distinguished  into  six  or  seven  classes, 
called  magnitudes,  the  largest  and  brightest  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude  ;   those  of  the  next  class, 
or  degree  of  brightness,  are  called  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  or  those  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.     But,  besides  these,  there  are  scat- 
tered in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  others,  called  telescopic  stars,  from  their  being 
invisible    without  the  assistance   of  that  instrument. 
Great  part  of  the  modern  astronomy,  indeed,  owes 
both  its  rise  and  perfection  to  that  admirable  machine. 
The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  nearest  fixed 
star  is  astonishing  ;   the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  at  least 
162  millions  of  miles  in  diameter,  yet  this  prodigious 
ditference  hus  no  eftect  on  the  distance  of  the  star, 
which  appears  as  far  from  the  earth  when  in  the  near- 
est as  in  the  furthest  point  of  its  orbit.     It  has  been 
computed,   by  some   of  the  most  able   astronomers, 
that  if  a  cannon   ball   continued  to   move  with   the 
same  velocity  as  when  first  discharged  from  the  piece, 
it  would  not  reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  less  than 
700,000  years  :  the  distance  therefore  is  too  great  for 
the  power  of  the  human  understanding  to  conceive  : 
it  is  bewildered  and  lost  in  the   computation.     Mr. 
Huygens  takes  Syrius,   or  the  Dog-star,  to  be  about 
27,000  times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun  is  ;   and  as  the 
distance  of  the  stars  must  be  greater  in  proportion  as 
they  seem   less,  mathematicians  have   computed  the 
distance  of  Syrius  from   as  to   be   two   billions    and 
200,000  millions  of  miles.       The  motion  of  light 
tlierefore,  which,   though  so  quick  as  to  be  commonly 
thought  instantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  iu  travel- 


ling from  the  stars  to  us,  than  we  do  in  making  a 
West-India  voyage.  A  sound  will  not  arise  to  us 
from  thence  in  50,000  years  :  which  next  to  light, 
is  considered  as  the  quickest  body  we  are  acquainted 
with  ;  and  the  cannon  ball  above  mentioned,  flying 
at  the  rate  of  480  miles  m  an  hour,  would  not  reach 
us  in  700,000  years.  Such  indeed  is  the  immense 
size  of  the.se  heavenly  bodies,  and  such  their  distance 
from  us,  that  could  we  advance  towards  them  99 
parts  in  100  of  the  whole  distance,  and  that  there 
were  but  one  hundredth  part  of  the  present  distance 
remaining,  they  wouUl  appear  very  little  larger  to  us 
than  they  do  now  ;  and  if  all  the  stars  were  to  be  ex- 
tinct or  annihilated  this  next  night,  we  should  not 
miss  them  till  al)out  six  months  after  !  for  that  stream 
of  light  flowing  from  them  to  our  eyes,  should  the 
fountain  be  stopped,  would  be  half  a  year  before  it 
would  be  quite  run  out,  though  it  run  after  the  rate 
of  about  ten  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute  ;  a  motion 
almost  as  quick  as  thought  itself. 

The  stars  shine  with  their  own  native  and  unbor- 
rowed lustre,  as  the  sun  does  ;  and  since  each  parti- 
cular star,  as  well  as  the  sun,  is  confined  to  a  [)arti- 
cular  portion  of  space,  the  stars  must  consequently 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  least  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always 
acts  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain, 
should  create  so  many  glorious  suns,  adapted  to  so 
many  important  purposes,  and  place  them  at  such 
distances  from  one  another,  without  proper  objects 
near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their  influences  :  who- 
ever imagines  that  they  were  created  only  to  give  a 
faint  glimmering  lig'ht  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe, 
must  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  a  degrading  opinion  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
whose  works  are,  on  the  other  hand,  calculated  to 
give  us  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God!  The  milky  way  is  crowded  with 
infinite  numbers  of  small  stars,  from  whence,  as  is 
usually  thought,  its  whiteness  appears,  which  is  a 
discovery  entirely  owing  to  the  telescope  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  whiteness  proceeds  from  the  smallness  of 
these  numberless  stars,  their  nearness  to  one  another, 
or  their  immense   disttmces,  we  cannot  yet  certainly 

determine. 
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detcrinine,  but  must  leave  to  tiuie  and  future  observa- 
tions. 

A  sensible  and  discerning-  person,  from  what  he 
already  knows  of  our  own  system,  will  naturally  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  rest  are  with  equal  wis- 
dom contrived,  disposed  and  provided  with  accom- 
modations for  rational  inhabitants ;  for  although  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  [nirts  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  Avc  have  oppoitunities  of  examining',  yet 
there  is  a  g'enei-al  analog-y  running-  through,  and  con- 
necting- all  the  parts  into  one  scheme,  one  desig-n, 
one  whole  !  What  an  augnst,  what  au  elevated  idea 
does  the  above  specinaeji  give  us  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator !  Thousands  of  thousands  of  suns,  multiplied 
without  end,  and  rang-ed  all  around  us,  at  immense 
distances  from  each  other,  attended  by  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet 
calm,  regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping- 
the  paths  prescribed  them ;  and  these  worlds  peopled 
with  millions  of  intelligent  being-s,  formed  for  endless 
progression  in  perfection  and  felicity ! — If  so  much 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  magnificence,  is  dis- 
played in  the  material  creation,  which  is  the  least 
considerable  part  of  the  universe,  how  transcendantly 
wise,  great,  and  good,  must  HE  be,  who  made,  up- 
holds, and  governs  the  whole  ;  and  how  far  are  we 
yet  from  knowing  the  bounds  of  the  starry  world,  or 
the  thousandth  jiart  of  his  works ! 

The  shepherds  who  attended  their  flocks  in  the  de- 
lightful plains  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  were  the  first 
people  who  paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  fixed 
stars  ;  they  were  induced  to  observe  the  situation  of 
these  celestial  bodies,  partly  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  partly  with  a  view  to  direct  them  in  their 
travelling  during  the  night.  Being  possessed  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  they  divided  the  stars  into  differ- 
ent companies  or  constellations,  and  supposed  each 
of  them  U)  represent  the  image  of  some  animal,  or 
other  terrest:  ial  object.  The  same  thing  is  done  by 
the  peasants  in  our  own  country,  who  distinguish 
that  great  northern  constellation,  which  the  philoso- 
phers call  Ursa  Major,  by  the  name  of  Charles's 
Wain,  and  fancy  four  of  the  stai"s  contained  in  it  to 
be  the  four  wheels  of  the  waggon,  and  the  other 
three  they  suppose  to  represent  the  three  horses  that 
draw  it :  some  of  the  country  people  also  gave  this 
constellation  the  name  of  the  Plough,  the  figure  of 
which  it  in  some  mtasnre  resembles.  The  constella- 
tions, however,  have  in  general  retained  the  names 
given  them  by  the  ancients,  and  are  reckoned  21 
northern,  and  12  southern ;  but  the  number  of  the 
northern  have  by  the  moderns  been  increased  to  34, 
and  of  the  southern  to  31.  There  are,  besides  these, 
12  signs  or  constellations  in  the  Zodiac,  of  which  we 
shall   speak    hereafter. 

The  most  famous  systems,  or  hypotheses  are  the 
Ptolemaic,  the  Tychonic  or  Brahean,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean or  Copernican  system. 

The  Ptolemaic  system  was  so  called  from  its  inven- 
tor Claudius  Ptolemacus,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of 
Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  and  supposes  the  earth  immove- 
bly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars,  all  move  round  it 
from  east  lo  west,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
following  order :  The  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  fixed  stars. 
These  were  all  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  separate 
chrystalline  spheres,  and  to  be  included  in  another, 
called  the  primum  mobile,  which  gives  motion  to 
all  the  rest. 

This  system  owed  its  origin  to  the  sensible  appear- 
ances of  the  celestial  motion.  It  was  taken  for 
grimted,  that  the  motions  which  those  bodies  appear- 
ed to  possess,  were  real;  and  not  dreaming  ot  any 
motion  in  the  earth,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
distinctions  between  absolute,  relative,  or  apparent 
motion,  the  philosophers  were  incapable  of  forming 
adequate  ideas  of  these  particulars,  and  thence  re- 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  being  misled  by  their  own 
senses,  for  want  of  that  assistance  which  after  ages 
produced.  It  is  easy  to  observe,  they  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  system  but  our  own,  nor  of  any  other 
world  but  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Thev  were 
persuaded  that  all  things  were  made  for  the  use  of 
man  ;  that  all  the  stars  were  contained  in  one  concave 
sphere,  and  consequently,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  earth  ;  and,  that  the  primum  mobile  was  circum- 
scribed by  the  empyrean  heaven,  of  a  cubic  form, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  blissful  abode  of  de- 
parted spirits.  But  modern  observations  and  disco- 
veries have  sufficiently  shewn  the  absurdity  of  this 
system,  so  that  it  is  now  abandoned  by  all  the  learned, 
and  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  to  be  evploded. 
Even  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy,  it  was  found  in- 
suflficient  to  account  for  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  without  having  recourse  to  such  absuid  sup- 
positions, that  a  novice  in  literature  would  be  ashamed 
to  propose. 

Tycho  Brahe,  a  nobleman  of  Denmark,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  his  time,  proposed 
another  system  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  This  was  called  the  Brahean  sys- 
tem. Unwilling  to  admit  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  convinced  that  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis  could  not 
be  true,  he  contrived  another,  different  from  any 
thing  before  offered  to  the  world.  In  this  hypothesis, 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  together  with  the 
planets,  and  fixed  stars,  revolved  about  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
planets,  except  the  moon,  revolve  about  the  sun.  But 
this  was  even  more  absurd  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
accordingly  was  soon  exploded. 

The  Pythagorean,  Copernican,  or  true  solar  system, 
which  is  now  universally  adopted  by  all  the  learned 
in  Europe,  supposes  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the  centre 
of  the  system,  and  that  all  the  planets  move  round  him 
in  the  following  order  :  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
attended  by  her  secondary,  the  Moon  3  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn.  These,  together  with  the  comets,  form  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  solar  system. 

About  the  year  1610,  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  telescopes,  which  discovered  new 
arguments  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  confirmed  the  old  ones.  Learned  men  in  diftier- 
ent  countries  began  to  cultivate  astronomy,  and 
adopted  this  hyporthesis,  and  it  would  probably  soon 
have  been  universally  received,  had  it  not  met  with 
a  formidable  opposition  from  an  ignorant  and  bigot- 
ted  clergy.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  indolence,  and  in- 
veterate enemies  to  every  species  of  free  and  impartial 
inquiry,  they  condemned  the  Copernican  system  under 
pretence  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  sacred  writings, 
and  Galileo  was  forced  to  renounce  the  Copernican 
system  as  a  damnable  heresy.  The  thunder  of 
the  Vatican  was  employed  to  silence  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  the  dread  of  ecclesiastical  censures  almost 
deterred  mankind  from  thinking.  At  last  the  happy 
reformation  in  religion  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  supersti- 
tious tyranny  ;  the  rays  of  learning  broke  through  the 
night  of  ignorance,  and  genuine  philosophy  triumphed 
over  the  chicanery  of  the  schools  :  mankind  were 
now  convinced,  that  the  scriptures  were  never  in- 
tended to  explain  the  systems  of  philosophy,  but  to 
make  us  humane,  virtuous,  and  happy  ;  that  it  is 
agreeable  to.  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  to  con- 
template his  works,  and  display  the  wonders  of  his 
creating  hand.  From  this  fortunate  aera  the  sciences 
made  rapid  strides  towards  perfection,  and  every  day 
produced  a  discovery  of  some  new  truth,  or  the  de- 
tection of  some  ancient  error.  Proofs  were  multiplied 
in  confirmation  of  the  Copernican  system,  which  is 
now  established  on  a  foundation  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  astonishing  harmony  which  prevails  among  the 
several  parts  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
b  divine 
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divine  hand;    and   that  nothing    less   than   Infinite 
Wisdom  could  have  planned  so  beautiful  a  fabric. 

After  the  blind  prejudices  of  weak  mortals  were 
once  removed,  noble  discoveries  were  made  in  all  the 
branches  of  astronomy.     The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies    were    not    only    clearly   explained,    Imt  the 
ceneral  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  they  moved, 
was  discovered  and  illustrated  by  the  immortal  New- 
ton.    This  law   is   called   gravity  or  attraction,  and 
is  the   same   by  which  any  body  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  disengaged  from  what  supported  it.  This  same 
law,   which   keeps  the   sea  in  its  channel,  and    the 
various  bodies  which  cover  the  surface  of  this  earth 
from  flying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the 
universe,  keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  pre- 
serves the  whole  fabric  of  nature  from  disorder  and 
confusion.     To  be  somewhat  more  explicit  concern- 
ing this  point:  by  the  law  of  Gravity,  or  Gravitation, 
alflieavy  bodies  have  a  tendency  towards  the  centre 
of  our  earth,  in  such  an  over  proportion,    that  the 
centripetal  force,  by  which  bodies   tend   thither,    is 
almost  300  times  greater  than  that  by  which  they  are 
forced  off  by  the  earth's  motion  round  its  axis,  or  the 
centrifugal  force,  as  they  call  it;    and  this  all-wise 
provision  keeps  all  things  together  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  which,  when  exactly  adjusted,  keeps 
also  every  jdanet  in  its  proper  circle,  and  at  its  due 
distance  "from  the  sun,  or  from  its  primary  one ;  and 
this  is  so  universal  a  law,  that  it  prevails  universally. 
There  have  been  perceived  in  the  expanse  of  the 
universe,   many  other  bodies,  belonging  to  the  sytem 
of  the  sun,  that  seem  to  have  much  more  irregular 
motions  than  the  planets  and  stars  above-mentioned. 
These  are  the  comets,  that,  descending  from  the  far 
distant  parts  of  the  system  with  great  rapidity,  surprise 
us  with  the  singular  appearance  of  a  train,  or  tail, 
which  accompanies   them;  become  visible  to  us  in 
the  lower  parts  of  their  orbits,  and  after  a  short  stay, 
go  oft"  to  vast  distances,  and  disappear.     The  ancients 
generally  believed  comets  to  be  only  meteors  gene- 
rated inllie  air,  like  those  we  see  in  it  every  night ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  vanishing  ;  while  some  modern 
writers  have  placed  them  among  the  fixed  stars.    But 
subsequent  observations,  with  good  instruments,   and 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  Motion  and  Geometry 
to  astronomical  inquiries,  have  now  satisfied  us  almost 
to  a  demonstration,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  planets, 
of  solid  and  compact  bodies,  revolving  in  determinate 
periods   round    the  sun  :  but  the  orbits  of  many   of 
them  are  so  very  oblong,  eccentrical,  or  oval,  as  well 
as  large  and  extended,  that  they  can  appear  to  us  but 
very  seldom. 

That  great  comet  which  appeared  in  1G80,  went 
so  near  the  sun,  as  to  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  above 
tJOOO  times  as  great  as  that  of  red  hot  iron  ;  and  if 
its  body  was  about  the  size  of  our  earth,  as  it  was 
judged  to  be,  it  will  not  be  cooled  again  this  million 
of  )ears.  This  comet  was  seen  before,  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, A.  D.  110(i;  once  before  about  the  year 
532  ;  and  also  44  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth  ; 
and  therefore  they  conclude  the  time  of  its  periodical 
revolution  round  the  sun  to  be  575  years.  The  time 
of  the  revolution  of  that  comet,  which  appeared  again 
in  1758,  is  75  years;  and  another,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  seen  here  again  in  1789,  makes  its  ellipsis 
round  the  sun  in  129  years. 

The  middle  distance  of  the  great  comet  that  ap- 
peared in  lt)80,  was  more  than  5000  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun  ;  as  its  greatest  distance  was  above  twice 
as  much  ;  and  yet  its  least  distance  was  not  above  a 
20,000tli  |)ait  of  its  greatest;  so  that  in  its  whole  re- 
volution it  would  be  subject  to  such  extremities,  as 
that  its  greatest  degree  of  light  and  liuat  to  its  least 
were  above  400  millions  to  one;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing this  immense  extension  of  its  ecliptic  orbit, 
the  great  and  all-wise  Architect  of  the  universe  hath 
probably  so  adjusted  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  that  it  doth  not  quite  leave  the  sun,  though  it 


go  so  far  from  him,  but  returns  again  towards  him, 
and  revolves  round  him  in  a  determinate  period  of 
years.  None  of  the  orbits  of  any  of  these  comets 
yet  known,  are  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
ecliptic  ;  and  therefore,  in  their  ascent  from  the  sun, 
though  heated  never  so  much  by  him,  yet  it  is 
thought  they  will  not  approach  near  enough  to  our 
earth  to  burn  us,  or  affect  us  with  any  sensible  heat. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  our  earth 
was  out  of  the  way  when  this  comet  last  past  near 
her  orbit ;  but  it  requires  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  motion  of  the  comet,  to  be  able  to  judge  if  it 
will  always  pass  by  us  with  so  little  effect,  for  it  may 
be  here  observed,  that  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  its 
orbit,  comes  very  near  to  the  orbit  of  our  earth  ;  so 
that,  in  some  revolutions,  it  may  approach  near 
enough  to  have  very  considerable,  if  not  fatal  effects 
upon  it. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  at  least  21  comets  belong- 
ing to  our  system,  moving  in  all  manner  of  directions  ; 
and  all  those  which  have  been  observed,  have  moved 
through  the  ethereal  regions,  and  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  without  suffering  the  least  sensible  resistance 
in  their  motions,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
planets  do  not  move  in  solid  orbs. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere  and  the 

Globe. 

I  The  ancients  were  persuaded  that  the  earth  was 
I  spherical,  but  were  not  able  to  ascertain  its  dimen- 
j  sions ;  the  solution  of  that  problem  was  reserved  for 
the  moderns,  who  at  length,  after  various  researches, 
obtained  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  eaith  was  of  a 
spherical  figure  ;  they  observed,  that  the  first  part 
that  appeared  of  a  ship  at  sea,  was  the  top  of  the  mast ; 
and  as  she  approached  gradually,  she  seemed  to  rise 
by  degrees  out  of  the  water,  till  the  whole  ship  was 
visible  :  the  same,  appearances,  but  in  an  inverted 
order,  attended  a  ship  sailing  from  the  spectator,  she 
seemed  to  sink  gradually  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  till  at  last  she  totally  disappeared.  It  being  evi- 
dent that  this  could  result  from  nothing  but  the  sphe- 
rical form  of  the  earth,  and  as  these  phsenomena  re- 
quired no  apparatus,  they  sufficiently  established  its 
globular  figure. 

The  body  of  the  earth  is  named  a  sphere,  with  re- 
gard to  astronomical  speculations ;  througli  the  centre 
of  this  a  straight  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn,  from 
one  opposite  point  of  the  surface  to  the  other,  which 
line  is  called  a  diameter.  There  are  two  points  in  the 
heavens,  which  always  preserve  the  same  situation ; 
these  points  are  termed  celestial  poles,  because  the 
heavens  seem  to  turn  round  them.  The  motions  of 
the  heavens  are  imitated  by  the  Artificial  Sphere, 
through  the  centre  of  which  a  wire,  or  iron  rod  is 
drawn,  called  an  axis,  whose  extremities  are  fixed 
to  the  immoveable  points  called  poles.  But  in  order 
to  render  the  following  definitions  more  easy  to  be 
conceived,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  th.at  both  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  sphere  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
centric to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  corre- 
spondent circles  described  on  both  spheres,  and  these 
circles  are  either  greater  or  lesser. 

Great  circles  are  those  which  divide  either  the 
celestial  or  terrestrial  sphere  into  two  parts.  Lesser 
circles  divide  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

The  poles  of  any  circle  are  those  points  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sphere  equally  distant  from  that  circle. 
Every  circle,  whether  great  or  small,  has  two  poles, 
or  centres,   and  from  which  all  others  drawn  to  the 
1  circumference  are  equal. 

}       The  axis  of  any  circle  is  a  right  line  supposed  to 
I   connect  the  poles. 

I       The  celestial  axis  is  that  right  line  about  which  the 
1  heavens  seem  to  revolve  :  and  the  two  points  where 
this  axis  cuts  the  celestial  sphere,  are  called  the  north 
I  and  south  poles  of  the  world. 

The 
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The  Equinoctial,  Equator,  or  Equaller,  is  tliat 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  is  every  where 
equally  distant  from  the  poles  of  the  world  ;  and  con- 
sequently, divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal  parts. 
It  is  so  called,  because  when  the  sun  appears  to  de- 
scribe this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  an  equal 
length  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  is  di- 
vided into  360  degrees. 

The  meridian,  hour  circles,  circles  of  right  ascen- 
scion,  or  circles  of  terrestrial  longitude,  are  those  great 
circles  which  intersect  each  other  in  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  cut  the  Equinoctial  at  right  angles. 

The  Ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  inter- 
secting the  equinoctial  in  two  opposite  parts,  and 
forming  an  angle  with  it  equal  to  23  degrees  29  mi- 
nutes, the  sun's  greatest  declination.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs,  begin- 
ning from  one  of  its  intei'sectionswith  the  equinoctial. 
It  passes  through  certain  constellations,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  animals,  in  a  zone  called  the  Zodiac, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Globe  is  designed  to  represent 
the  difterent  regions,  countries,  nations,  islands,  and 
cities  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe 
or  ball,  called  the  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  which  they  are 
described  in  that  order  and  figure  that  they  really  ap- 
pear in  on  the  face  of  the  earth  itself.  With  respect 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  though  we  have  considered 
it  as  a  spherical  or  globular  body,  yet  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  this  is  not  its  true  figure,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  undertook  to  determine ;  and  according  to 
his  calculations,  the  diameter  at  the  poles,  or  axis  of 
the  earti),  and  the  diameter  of  the  Equator,  are  to 
each  other  as  229  to  2-30  ;  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  iigure  of  the  earth  is  nearly  that  of  a  sphere  or 
ball,  though  not  perfectly  so. 

But  as  all  conclusions  resulting  from  questions  of 
the  most  abstruse  kind,  will  ever  leave  some  doubt  on 
the  mind,  whether  every  necessary  circumstance  has 
been  taken  into  the  account,  and  as  this  matter  had 
occasioned  much  dispute  between  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  age,  particularly  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Cassini,  a  French  astronomer,  who  were  the  heads 
of  two  different  parties  :  it  was  determined  to  refer  the 
decision  to  actual  mensuration  ;  it  being  sufiiciently 
known  that   if  tl>e  earth  was  a  true  sphere,   all  the 
degrees  of  the  meridian  must  be  equal ;  but  every  one 
of  them  of  different  lengths,  if  the  figure  was  that  of 
a  spheroid.     It  was  also  known,  that  if  the  length  of 
the  degrees  increased  from  the  equator  toward  the 
poles,  the  figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  but 
if  they  increased  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator, 
the  figure  was  a  prolate  spheroid,  or  something  in  the 
form  of  a  lemon.     Consequently  if  the  length  of  the 
degree  at  the  equator,  and  the  length  of  another  near 
the  arctic  circle  could  be  accurately  measuied,  both 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  might  be  de- 
termined to  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  navigation  and  geography.     In  1736, 
the  matter  was  put  to  trial  by  the  king  of  France,  who, 
desirous  of  having  this  interesting  problem  solved,  sent 
one   company   of  mathematicians  into  Lapland,  and 
another  into  Peru,  in  order  to  measure  the  length  of 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  these  distant  places.     The 
former  finished  their  task  the  same  year,  and  found 
that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  where  it 
cuts  the  arctic  circle,  contained  57437  A.  or  57438 
toises  nearly.     The  latter,   who  went  to  Peru,  also 
finished  their  operations  in  1736,  and  found  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator,   was   56767 ±,  or 
almost  56768  toises.     These  mensurations   not  only 
confirmed  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  also  de- 
monstrated, that  he  had  determined  the  figure  of  the 
earth  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness;  the  two  diame- 
ters being  to  each  other  nearly  as  265  to  2664  '■>  »"<i 
since  that  time  the  earth  has  always  been  considered 
as   more  flat   towards   the    poles   than    towards  the 
equator.     The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  computed 


at  25,038  English  miles.  This  space,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  measuring,  is  subdivided  into  360  parts  or 
deurees,  each  containing  60  geographical  miles,  or 
69  i  English  miles. 

The  Horizon  is  represented  by  the  upper  surface 
of  the  wooden  circular  frame  encompassing  the  globe 
about  its  middle.  On  this  wooden  frame  is  a  kind 
of  perpetual  calendar,  contained  in  several  concentric 
circles:  the  inner  one  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of 
90  degrees  each  ;  the  next  circle  is  divided  into  the 
twelve  months,  with  the  days  in  each  according  to  the 
new  style;  the  next  contains  the  twelve  equal  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  each  being  divided  into  30  degrees ;  the 
next  is  the  twelve  months  and  days  according  to  the 
old  style  ;  and  there  is  another  circle  containing  the 
32  winds,  with  their  halves  and  quarters.  Although 
these  circles  are  all  on  the  horizon,  yet  they  are  not 
always  placed  in  the  same  disposition.  Geographers 
distinguish  the  horizon  into  the  rational  and  sensible. 
The  sensible  horizon  may  be  conceived  to  be  made 
by  any  great  plain  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
seems  to  divide  the  concave  orb  of  the  stars,  or  the 
sky  into  two  parts  or  hemispheres,  the  one  above,  the 
other  below  the  level  of  the  earth.  The  rational  or 
real  horizon,  encompasses  the.  globe  exactly  in  the 
middle;  its  poles  are  called  the  Zenith  and  Nadir ; 
the  first  exactly  above  our  heads,  and  the  other  di- 
rectly under  our  feet. 

The  Meridian  is  a  great  circle,  consisting  of  360 
degrees,  which  divides  the  globe  into  the  east  and 
west  hemispheres ;  it  lies  directly  north  and  south, 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator,  which  it 
cuts  at  right  angles  :  it  is  a  changeable  circle,  being 
properly  that  part  of  the  heavens,  where  the  sun  is  at 
noon  ;  so  that  every  place  on  the  earth  has  a  different 
meridian,  if  we  move  east  and  west;  but  it  remains 
the  same,  when  we  pass  north  or  south. 

The  Zodiac,  which  is  a  broad  circle  cutting  the 
equator  obliquely,  is  designed  to  shew  us  what  we  call 
the  sun's  place  for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  and  therefore 
is  divided  into  12  parts,  which  are  distinguished  by  12 
eminent  signs  or  constellations ;  and  which,  because 
they  are  intended  to  sign  or  mark  out  a  particular 
place  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  every  month,  have  been  called  the  Twelve  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac  :  each  of  these  signs  is  divided  into  30 
equal  parts  or  degrees,  which  makes  up  the  whole 
360  :  they  are  as  follow  : 

Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Cajnicornus,  Aquaritts, 
Pisces. 

The  Colures  are  two  great  circles  which  are  sup- 
posed to  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pass  through  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  That  which 
passes  through  the  two  equinoctial  points,  is  called 
the  equinoctial  colure,  and  determines  the  equinoxes; 
and  the  other  which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  called  the  solstitial  colure,  because  it  de- 
termines the  solstices. 

The  Tropics  are  two  circles,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
on  each  side  of  the  equinoctial,  and  parallel  thereto. 
That  on  the  north  side  of  the  line  is  called  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  tropic  has  the 
name  of  Capricorn,  as  passing  through  the  begintiing 
of  those  signs.  They  are  distant  from  the  equinoctial 
23°  29',  and  are  called  tropics,  because  the  sun  ap- 
pears when  in  them,  to  turn  backwards  from  his 
former  course. 

The  Polar  Circles  are  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  poles  that  the  tropics 
are  from  the  equator.  The  northern  is  called  the 
Arctic,  and  the  southern  the  Antarctic,  because 
opposite  to  the  former,  from  which  it  is  distant  only 
23°  30'. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  five  unequal  parts  called  Zones,  each  of  which 
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is  terminated  by  two  parallels  of  latitude.  Of  these 
five  zones,  one  is  called  the  torrid  or  burning  zone  ; 
two  are  styled  frigid  or  frozen  ;  and  two  temperate; 
names  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  heat  and  cold  to 
which  their  situations  are  liable. 

The  Torrid  Zone,  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  over 
every  part  of  which  the  sun  is  perpendicular  at  some 
time  of  the  year.  The  breadth  of  this  zone  is  forty- 
seven  degrees;  extending  from  twenty -three  degrees 
and  a  half  north  latitude,  to  twenty-three  degrees 
and  a  half  south.  The  equator  passes  through  the 
middle  of  this  zone,  which  is  terminated  on  the  north 
by  the  parallel  of  latitude  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  called  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  ancients  considered  this  zone  as  un- 
inhabitable, on  account  of  the  heat,  which  they 
thought  too  great  to  be  supported  by  any  human  being, 
or  even  by  the  vegetable  creation ;  but  experience  has 
long  since  refuted  this  notion.  Many  part^  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  remarkably  populous;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  long  nights,  great  dews,  regular  rains 
and  breezes,  which  prevail  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
torrid  zone,  render  tlie  earth  not  only  inhabitable,  but 
also  so  fruitful,  that  two  harvests  a  year  are  very 
common. 

The  Frujid  Zones  are  the  regions  round  the  pole 
where  the  sun  does  not  rise  for  some  days  in  the 
winter,  nor  set  for  some  days  in  the  summer.  The 
two  poles  are  the  centres  of  these  zones,  which  ex- 
tend from  these  points  to  twenty-three  degrees  and 
a  half  nearly  ;  that  is,  thay  are  bounded  by  the 
northern  and  southern  parallels  of  latirude  of  sixty- 
a   half.     The  part  that  li<Js  in   the 
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northern  hemisphere  is  called  the  north  frigid  zone, 
and  is  bounded  by  a  parallel  called  the  arctic,  or  polar 
circle;  and  thai  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  south 
1  rigid  zone,  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  bounds 
it,  is  called  the  antarctic,  or  polar  circle. 

The  two  l\'.inpercde  Zones  are  the  spaces  contained 
between  tiie  tropic  and  polar  circles.  The  greater 
part  of  Europe  is  situated  in  the  northern  temperate 
zone  ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and  Cape 
Horn  in  America,  lie  in  the  southern. 

The  Europeans  have  not  yet  thoroughly  discovered 
all  these  zones;  they  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
northern  temperate,  and  torrid  zones  :  their  know- 
ledge of  the  southern  temperate  and  northern  frigid 
zone  is  very  scanty  :  and  that  of  the  southern  frigid 
zone,  still  more  so. 

The  term  Climate  is  vulgarly  bestowed  on  any 
country  or  region  differing  from  one  another,  either 
in  respect  of  the  ?;easons,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or 
even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  But,  in  a 
geographical  sense,  the  woi-d  climate  more  properly 


implies  a  certain  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  contained    between  two  parallels,  and 


in  consequence 
of  the  days  and 
as  much   of  the 


so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the  longest  day  in 
one  differs  half  an  hour  from  the  longest  day  in  the 
other  parallel.  The  diflTerence  of  climate  arises  from 
the  different  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sphere  : 
the  ancients  took  the  parallel  wherein  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  is  twelve  hours  and  three  quarters 
for  the  beginning  of  the  first  climate  :  as  to  those 
parts  that  are  nearer  to  the  equator  than  that  pa- 
rallel, they  were  not  accounted  to  be  in  any  cli- 
mate, either  because  they  may,  in  a  loose  and  general 
sense,  be  considered  as  being  in  a  right  sphere, 
though  strictly  speaking,  only  the  parts  under  the 
equator  are  so  :  or  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
uninhabited  by  reason  of  the  heat,  and  were  besides 
unknown.  The  ancients  considering  the  diversity 
there  is  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  sun,  and 
thereof  the  difference  in  the  length 
nights  in  different  places,  divided 
earth  as  was  known  to  them  into  climates  ;  and,  in 
stead  of  the  method  now  in  use,  of  setting  down  the 
latitude  of  places  in  degrees,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  saying  in  what  climate  the  place  under 
consideration  was  situated.  According  to  them, 
therefore  what  they  judged  the  habitable  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  divided  into  seven  cli- 
mates, to  which  the  like  number  of  southern  ones 
corresponded. 

Some  of  the  moderns  reckon  the  different  climates 
by  the  increase  of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of  the 
longest  day,  beginning  at  the  equator,  and  going  on 
till  they  come  to  the  polar  circle  towards  the  pole  ; 
they  then  count  the  climates  by  the  increase  of  a 
whole  natural  day,  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day, 
till  they  come  to  a  parallel,  under  which  the  day  is 
of  the  le;igth  of  fifteen  natural  days,  or  half  a  month; 
from  this  parallel  they  proceed  to  reckon  the  climates 
by  the  increase  of  half  or  whole  months,  in  the  arti- 
ficial day,  till  they  come  to  the  pole  itself,  under 
which  the  length  of  the  day  is  six  months.  Those 
between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circles,  are  called 
hour-climates ;  and  those  between  the  polar  circles 
and  the  poles,  month  climates. 

A  parallel  is  said  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a 
climate,  when  the  longest  day  in  that  parallel  differs 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  longest  day  in  either 
of  the  extreme  parallels  that  bound  the  climate  :  this 
parallel  does  not  divide  the  climate  into  two  equal 
parts,  but  the  part  nearest  to  the  equator  is  larger 
than  the  other,  because  the  further  Me  go  from  the 
equator,  the  less  increase  of  latitude  will  be  sufficient 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  longest  day  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 


A  TABLE  ot  CLIMATES  according  to  Ricciolus,  wherein  the  effects  of  the  Fraction  are  allowed  for. 
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IX. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP 

NAVIGATION. 

THE  origin  of  this  useful  invention  is  referred,  in 
scripture,  to  God  himself,  who  gave  the  first  speci- 
men thereof  in  the  ark  built  by  Noah  :  for  the  rail- 
lery the  good  man  underwent  on  account  of  his  en- 
terprise shews  evidently  enough,  that  the  world  was 
then  ignorant  of  any  thing  like  navigation  ;  and  that 
they    even    thought    it    impossible.     However,   the 
Phoenicians,  especially  those  of  Tyre,  are  represented 
in  history  as  the  first  navigators.     Tyre,  whose  im- 
mense riches  and  power  are  represented  in  such  lofty 
terms,    both  in  sacred    and    profane    history,    being 
destroyed   by   Alexander  the   Great,   its  navigation 
was  transferred  to  Alexandria  by  the  conqueror  ;  and 
thus   arose  the   navigation  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
was  afterwards  so  cultivated   by   the  Ptolemies,  that 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  which  last  was  subdued   by  the 
Romans,  were  quite  forgotten.   At  length  Alexandria 
itself  underwent   the    fate    of   Tyre   and  Carthage, 
being-  surprised   by  the  Saracens,   who,  in  spite  of 
Heraclius,  over-ran   the   northern   coasts   of  Africa, 
&c.  so  that  Alexandria  has  ever  since  been  in  a  de- 
clining state. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  more 
brave  among  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Greeks  in 
Spain,  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  were  no  sooner  set- 
tled than  they  began  to  learn  the  advantage  and  uti- 
lity of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  methods  of 
managing  tliem,  from  the  people  they  had  subdued  : 
and  in  a  little  time  some  of  them  became  able  to  give 
new  instructions  for  the  practice  of  it. 

The  people  of  Italy,  and  particularly  those  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  were  the  first  restorers  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  the  marshy  islands  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Adriatic;  the  Veneti,  who  dwelt 
along  the  coasts  of  that  gulf,  retired,  when  Alaric 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  Attila  king  of  the 
Hunns,  ravaged  Italy. 

Each  of  the  72  islands  of  the  Adriatic  continued  a 
long  time  under  their  respective  masters,  as  distinct 
commonwealths ;  the  commerce  becoming  consider- 
able, they  began  to  think  of  uniting  into  a  body  ; 
and  it  was  this  union,  first  begun  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  not  completed  till  the  eighth,  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  Venetians. 

From  the  time  of  this  union  the  fleets  of  merchant- 
men were  sent  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  at  last  to  Grand  Cairo,  a  city  built  by  the  Sara- 
cens on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  they  flourished  till  the  famous  league  of 
Cambray  in  1508,  when  a  number  of  jealous  princes 
conspired  to  eftect  their  ruin  ;  which  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  by  the  Portuguese  getting  one 
part  of  the  East-India  commerce,  and  the  Spaniards 
another. 

Genoa,  which  had  applied  to  navigation  at  the 
same  time  with  Venice,  disputed  with  it  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Jealousy  soon  began  to  break  out,  and, 
the  two  republics  coming  to  blows,  it  was  three 
centuries  almost  continued  war,  before  the  superiority 
was  ascertained  ;  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  the  fatal  battle  of  Chioza  ended  the  noble 
strife.  The  Genoese,  who  till  then  had  always  had 
the  advantage,  had  now  lost  all ;  and  the  Venetians 
secured  to  themselves  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  supe- 
riority in  commerce. 

About  the  same  time  that  navigation  was  retrieved 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  new   society   of 
merchants  was  formed  in  the  north,  who  framed  a 
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a  new  scheme  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
called  still  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  sea. 

In  examining  the  reasons  of  commerce  passino- 
successively  fiom  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and 
Hansetowns,  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  ;  and 
from  those  again  to  the  English  and  Dutch;  it  may 
be  established  as  a  maxim,  that  the  relation  betwixt 
commerce  and  navigation,  or  rather  their  union,  is  so 
intimate,  that  the  fall  of  the  one  necessarily  draws 
after  it  that  of  the  other. 

Hence  so  many  laws.  Sec.  for  its  regulation  ;  and 
particularly  that  celebrated  act  of  navigation  in  Eno-- 
land,  which  is  the  standing  rule,  not  only  of  the 
English  among  themselves,  but  also  of  other  nations 
with  whom  they  traffic. 

Till  this  act,  all  nations  were  at  liberty  to  import 
into  England  all  kinds  of  merchandizes,  and  that  on 
their  own  bottoms.  But  Cromwell  particularly 
passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  importing' 
any  merchandizes,  except  those  of  their  own  growth, 
which  were  very  few.  The  first  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration,  passed  an  act  bearing 
date  from  the  first  of  December  1660,  for  the  en- 
couraging and  encreasing  of  shipping  and  navigation, 
which  still  subsists  in  its  full  latitude  and  vigour. 

Latitude,  in  geography,  is  the  distance  of  any 
place  from  the  equator,  measured  in  degrees,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds,  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place, 
and  is  either  north  or  south,  according  as  the  place 
is  situated  either  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the 
equator.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  always  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon.  The 
complement  of  latitude  is  always  equal  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  equator  above  the  horizon,  or  the  angle 
intercepted  between  the  plane  of  the  equator  and 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  latitude  of  a  place, 
or  of  a  ship  at  sea,  is  found  by  taking  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star  whose  declination  is 
known. 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined  to  pass  through 
every  degree  and  minute  of  the  colures.  Thev  are 
represented  on  the  globe  by  the  divisions  on  the  qua- 
drant of  altitude,  in  its  motion  round  the  globe  when 
screwed  over  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  a  place  is  an  arch  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  first  meridian,  and  the  me- 
ridian passing  through  the  proposed  place  ;  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  at  the  pole,  formed  by  the 
first  meridian,  and  the  meridian  of  the  place.  The 
first  meridian  may  be  placed  at  pleasure,  passing- 
through  any  place,  as  London,  Paris,  Teneriffe,  &c. 
but  among  us  is  generally  fixed  at  Loudon  :  and  the 
longitude  counted  from  it  will  be  either  east  or  west, 
according  as  they  lie  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  that 
meridian.  The  difference  of  longitude,  between 
two  places  upon  the  earth  is  an  arc  of  the  equator 
comprehended  between  the  two  meridians  of  these 
places;  and  the  greatest  possible  is  180  degrees, 
when  the  two  places  lie  on  opposite  meridians. 
Since  the  parallels  of  latitude  always  decrease,  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  pole  ;  it  is  plain,  a  degree 
upon  any  of  them  must  be  less  than  a  degree  upon 
the  equator,  in  the  ratio  of  the  co-sine  of  the  latitude 
to  the  radius.  Hence,  as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-sine 
of  any  latitude,  so  are  the  minutes  of  difference  of 
longitude  between  two  meridians ;  or  their  difference; 
in  miles  upon  the  equator,  to  the  distance  of  these 
two  meridians  on  the  parallel  of  that  latitude,  in 
miles;  and  by  this  theorem,  is  the  following  table  : 

c  A  TABLE 
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A  TABLE  shewing-  how  many  Miles  answer  to  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  at  every  Degree  of  Latitiule. 
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In  order  to  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
place  on  the  terrestrial  gloije,  we  must  bring  the 
given  place  under  that  side  of  the  gi-aduated  brasen 
meridian  where  the  degrees  begin  at  the  equator,  by 
turning  the  globe  about;  then  the  degree  of  the 
meridian  over  it  shews  the  latitude ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  equator,  under  the  meridian,  shews  the  longi- 
tude. Thus  Bristol  will  be  found  to  lie  in  51  degrees 
28  minutes  north  latitude,  and  two  degrees  30 
minutes  west  longitude,  and  Dublin  in  51  degrees  12 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  six  degrees  00  miimtes 
west  longitude. 

The  distance  of  places  which  lie  neither  south,  east, 
north,  nor  west  of  each  other,  but  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, may  be  readily  measured  by  extending  the 
compasses  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  applying 
them  to  the  equator.  Example:  Extend  the  com- 
passes from  Guinea  in  Africa,  to  Brasil  in  America, 
and  then  apply  them  to  tlie  equator,  and  the  distance 
will  be  25  degrees,  or  1500  miles,  allowing  60  miles 
to  a  degree. 

Quadrant  of  altitnde  is  an  appendage  of  the  artifi- 
cial globe,  consisting  of  a  lamina,  or  slip  of  brass, 
the  length  of  a  ([uadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of 
the  globe,  and  graduated.  At  the  end,  where  the 
division  terminates,  is  a  nut  riveted  on,  and  furnished 
with  a  screw,  by  means  whereof  the  instrument  is 
fixed  on  to  the  meridian,  and  moveable  round  upon 
the  rivet,  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.  Its  use  is,  to 
serve  as  a  scale  in  measuring  of  altitudes,  amplitudes, 
azimuths,  &,c. 

The  hour-circle  of  a  globe  is  a  small  brazen  circle, 
fixed  upon  the  brazen  meridian,  divided  into  24  hours, 
having  an  index  moveable  round  the  axis  of  the 
globe,  which  upon  turning  the  globe  15  degrees, 
will  shew  what  places  have  the  sun  an  hour  before  or 
after  us. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PROBLEMS. 

Prob.  I.  To  reclifij  the  fjlobc  for  the  latitude, 
zenith  and  noon.]  Set  the  globe  u|)on  an  horizontal 
plane,  with  its  parts,  answering  to  those  of  the  world; 
move  the  meridian  in  its  notches,  by  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  pole,  until  the  degrees  of  latitude  cut 
the  horizon,  then  is  the  globe  rectified  for  the  lati- 
tude. Reckon  the  latitude  from  the  ecjuator  towards 
the  elevate<l  pole,  then  screw  the  bevil  edge  of  the 
nut  belonging  to  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  and  the 
rectification  is  made  for  the  zenith ;  bring  the  sun's 
place  round  in  the  third  problem,  to  the  meridian  : 
set  the  index  to  twehe  at  noon,  or  upper  twelve, 
and  the  globe  is  rectified  for  the  sun's  southing,  or 
noon. 

Pr()1$.  II.  To  find  the  distance  and  hearing  of  anxj 
t:io  given  places  on  the  globe.]  La\  the  graduated 
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edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  places, 
the  beginning  or  0  degree  being'  on  one  of  them,  and 
the  degrees  between  them  shew  their  distance  ;  these 
degrees  multiplied  by  60,  give  geographical  miles, 
and,  by  G9j,  give  the  distance  in  English  miles  nearly. 
Observe,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in  this  position,  what 
rhumb  of  the  nearest  fiy  luns  mostly  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  that  rhumb  shews  nearly 
the  bearing  required. 

PiiOiJ.  lil.  Tofnd  the  sun  s  place  and  declination 
on  any  day.~\  Seek  the  given  day  in  the  circle  of 
months  on  the  horizon:  and  right  against  it,  in  tiie 
circle  of  signs,  is  the  sun's  place  ;  by  which  mean» 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  sun  enters  Aries,  March  20  ; 
Tarns,  April  20  ;  Gemini,  May  21  ;  Cancer,  June  21; 
Leo,  July  23  ;  Virgo,  August  23;  Libra,  Septem- 
ber 22  ;  Scorpio,  October  23  ;  Sagittarius,  November 
22  ;  Capricorn,  December  21 ;  Acquarius,  January 
20;  Pisces,  February  18.  Then  seek  the  sun's 
place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  globe,  bring  that  place 
to  the  meridian,  and  the  division  it  stands  under  is 
the  sun's  declination  on  the  given  day. — The  ecliptic 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  ec^uator  on  the 
globe,  not  only  by  the  diflPerent  colours  wherewith 
they  are  stained,  butalso  by  the  ecliptic's  approaching 
towards  the  poles,  after  its  intersection  with  thti 
equator.  The  marks  of  the  signs  are  also  placed 
along  the  ecliptic,  one  at  the  beginning  of  every 
successive  30  degrees. 

Prob.  IV.  To  fnd  zohere  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
anij  given  time.]  Bring  the  sun's  place,  found  for  the 
given  day,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  last  problem, 
to  the  meridian;  note  the  degree  over  it,  and  set  the 
index  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
index  comes  to  twelve  at  noon,  when  the  place  under 
the  said  noted  degree  has  the  sun  in  the  zenith  at  that 
time ;  and  all  the  places  that  pass  under  that  degree, 
by  turning  the  globe  round,  will  have  the  sun  vertical 
to  them  on  that  day. 

Prob.  V.  To  find,  at  am)  given  time,  all  those 
places  of  the  earth  zchere  the  sun  is  then  rising  or  set- 
ting ;  zchere  mid.  day  or  mid.  night.]  Find  the  place 
where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  time,  according 
to  the  last  problem,  rectify  the- globe  for  the  latitude 
of  that  place,  and  bring"  it  to  the  meridian.  Then 
all  those  places  that  are  in  the  west  half  of  the 
horizon,  have  the  Sun  rising  :  and  those  in  the  eastern 
half  have  it  setting.  Those  under  the  meridian  above 
the  horizon  have  the  sUn  culminating,  or  noon  ;  and 
those  under  the  meridian,  below  the  horizon,  have 
midnight.  Those  above  the  horizon  have  day  ;  those 
below  it,  have  night. 

Prob.  VI.     To  fnd  any  place  on  the  globe  ichose 
latitude  and  longitude  are  given.]     Bring-  the  given 
longitude,  found  on  the  equator,  to  the  brazen  meri- 
dian. 
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tlian,  and  muler  the  given  latitude  found  on  the  meri- 
dian, is  the  ))lace  sought. 

PiiOB.  VII.  The  latitude  of  any  place,  not  witliin 
the  polar  circle,  beinrj  i/iven  ;  tojind  the  time  of  snn- 
rixinr/  and  act  fine/,  and  the  hnr/th  of  the  day  and  niyht] 
Rectify  the  glohe  for  tlie  hititude  and  the  noon  ;  hnng- 
the  sun's  place  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  iiuJcx  shows  the  time  of  rising.  Tlie  sun's  place 
brought  to  the  western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  index 
gives  the  setting?  ;  or  the  time  of  rising-,  taken  from 
twelve  hours,  L';ives  the  time  of  setting".  The  time  of 
setting  being  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night. 
For  instance,  at  London,  on  the  loth  of  April,  the  day 
is  \'}  houis  and  an  half;  the  night  ten  and  an  half. 

Pnois.  YIJI.  To  find  the  Icnylh  <f  l/ic  lonanst  and 
shortest  dai/s  in  any  fjicen  place.]  Rectify  tlie  glohe 
for  the  latiUide,  bring  the  solstitial  point  of  that 
hemispht  re  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon,  set  the 
index  to  twelve  at  noon  :  turn  the  globe  till  the 
solstitial  point  comes  to  the  western  side  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  lioius  past  over  by  the  index  give  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  or  night ;  and  i(s  complement  to 
twenty-four  hours,  gives  the  lengtii  of  the  shortest 
niglit  or  day. 

I'liOE.  IX.  A  place  hciny  yiven  in  the  frigid  or 
frozen  Zone,  to  find  the  time  when  the  xun  beyins  to 
appear  at,  or  depart  from,  that  place,  also  liow  many 
successive  days  he  is  present  to,  or  absent  from,  that 
place.]  Rectify  the  globe  lor  the  latitude,  turn  the 
globe,  and  observe  what  degrees  in  the  fiist  and 
second  f|niulrants  of  the  ecliptic  are  cut  by  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon,  the  latitude  being  supposed  north. 
Then  find  those  degrees  in  the  circle  of  signs  on  the 
horizon,  and  their  corresponding  days  of  the  month, 
and  all  the  time  between  those  days  the  sun  will  not 
set  in  that  place.  Again,  observe  what  degrees  in  the 
third  and  fourth  quadrants  of  the  ecliptic  will  be  cut 
by  the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  days  an- 
swering. Then  the  sun  will  be  quite  absent  from 
the  given  place  during  the  intermediate  days  ;  thatday 
in  the  third  quadrant,  shews  when  the  sun  begins  to 
disappear,  and  that  in  the  fourth  quadrant  shews  when 
he  begins  to  shine  in  the  place  proposed.  Thus  at  the 
North  Cape,  in  lat.  71  deg.  N.  the  sun  never  sets 
from  the  l')lh  of  May  to  the  28lh  of  July,  which  is 
74  days  ;  and  never  rises  from  the  l()th  of  November 
to  the  'iJth  of  January,  which  is  69  days. 

Prob.  X.  To  fnd  ivhal  days  the  sun  will  be  ver- 
tical at  any  yivcn  place  in  the  torrid,  zone.]  Note  the 
latitude  of  the  given  place  on  the  meridian  ;  turn  the 
globe,  and  note  what  points  of  the  ecliptic  pass  under 
the  latitude  noted  on  the  nieri<iian.  Seek  those  points 
of  the  ecliptic  in  the  circle  of  signs  on  the  horizon, 
and  ritiht  against  them  in  the  circle  of  months  stand 
the  days  re(|uired.  In  this  manner  it  will  l>e  found, 
that  the  sun  w  ill  be  vertical  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
on  the  tilh  of  November,  and  on  the  1th  of  February, 
and  at  Barbadoes  on  the '2  1th  of  April,  and  the  18th 
of  August. 

Prob.  XI.  The  latilndc,  day  of  the  month,  and 
suns  altitude  beiny  yiven  ;  to  find  the  azimuth  and 
horir  of  the  day.]  Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude, 
zenith,  and  noon.  Tiun  the  globe  and  (piadrant  until 
the  sun's  place  coincides  with  the  graduated  edge  of 
the  quadrant.  Then  will  that  edge  of  the  (piadrant 
cut  in  the  horizon  the  degrees  of  azinmth,  reckoned 
from  the  north ;  and  the  index  will  shew  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

Pro  I!.  XII.  The  day  and  hour  beiny  yiven,  to  find 
those  places  on  (he  ylobe,  to  which  the  sun  is  then  risiny, 
those  to  ivhicit  he  is  then  settiny,  those  where  it  is  noon- 
day, those  which  are  actually  enliyhtened,  and  those 
(hat  are  not.]  Find  that  place  ol  the  globe  to  which 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given  time,  bring  the  same 
to  the  brasen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  pole  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  of  the  said  i)lace.  The  globe  being 
fixed  in  this  position,  observe  what  places  are  in  the 
western   semicircle  of  the  horizon,  for  there  the  sun 


is  then  rising  ;  and  those  places  in  the  eastern  semi- 
circle of  the  horizon  have  the  sun  then  setting.  Those 
places  exactly  under  the  brazen  meridian  have  noon- 
day ;  and  lastly,  all  those  above  the  horizon  are  en- 
lightened ;  but  those  below  it  are  deprived  of  the  sun 
at  that  time. 

Prob.  XIII.  The  day  of  the  month  beiny  yiven,  to 
find  the  suns  place  in  the  ecliptic]  Look  for  the  day 
of  the  month  in  the  calendar  upon  the  wooden  hori- 
zon, and  over  against  it  you  will  find  the  sign  and  de- 
gree of  the  ecliptic  which  the  sun  is  in  at  that  time. 

Prob.  XIV.  The  day  and  hour  beiny  yiven,  to 
find  those  places  on  the  ylobe,  to  which  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian  at  that  time.]  The  pole  being  elevated  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  of  the  given  place,  bring  that 
place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  index  of  the 
horary  circle  to  the  hour  of  the  day;  then  turn  the 
globe  till  the  index  point  to  the  uppermost  XII,  and 
having  fixed  the  globe  in  that  situation,  all  those  pla- 
ces under  the  upper  half  of  the  brazen  meridian  have 
the  sun  in  their  meridian  at  that  peculiar  time  ;  so 
that  with  them  it  is  noon  day. 

Prob.  XV.  To  fnd  the  distances  between  any  two 
yiven  places  upon  the  ylobe  ;  and  to  find  all  those  places 
(hat  are  at  the  same  distance  from  any  yiven  place,] 
Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  two  givea 
places,  and  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  be- 
tween them  being  reduced  into  miles,  will  be  the  dis- 
tance required.  Or  you  may  take  the  distance  between 
the  two  places  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and,  apply- 
ing them  to  the  equator,  you  will  have  the  degrees 
of  distance  as  before.— If  you  rectify  the  globe  for 
the  latitude  and  zenith  of  ai\y  place,  and  bring  the 
said  place  to  the  meridian  ;  then  turning  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  about,  all  those  places  that  are  not  by  the 
same  point  of  it  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
given  place. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  fnd  the  Antceci,  Periceci,  and 
Antqiodes  of  any  place.]  Bring  the  given  place  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  having-  found  its  latitude, 
reckon  the  same  number  of  degrees  on  the  meridian 
from  the  equator  towards  the  contrary  pole,  and 
where  the  reckoning  ends  is  the  place  of  the  Antoeci. 
Keeping  the  globe  in  the  same  position,  set  the  hour 
index  to  twelve  at  noon  ;  then  turn  the  globe  about 
till  the  index  points  to  the  lower  twelve,  and  the 
place  which  hes  under  the  meridian,  having  the  same 
latitude  with  the  given  j)lace,  is  that  of  the  Periceci 
required. — As  to  the  Antipodes,  their  place  is  found 
by  counting  180  degrees  upon  the  meridian  from  the 
given  place,  either  north  or  south. 

Prob.  XVII.  To  represent  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  at  any  time  in  a  yiven  place.]  Rectify  the 
celestial  globe  for  the  latitude,  zenith,  and  noon  ;  and 
turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  at  the  giyen  hour ; 
then  while  those  stars  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  hori- 
zon are  risiwg,  those  in  the  western  are  setting,  and 
those  in  the  meridian  are  culminating.  The  quadrant 
being  set  to  any  given  star,  will  shew  its  altitude,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  azimuth,  reckoned  in  the  horizon. 
Then  by  turning  the  globe  round,  it  will  readily  ap- 
pear what  stars  never  set  in  that  place,  and  those 
which  never  rise  ;  those  of  perpetual  apparition  never 
go  l)elow  the  horizon,  and  those  of  ^jerpetual  absence 
never  come  above  it. 

Prob.  XVIII.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  any  star.]  Put  the  centre  of  altitude  on  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  graduated  edge  on  the  given 
star  ;  then  the  latitude  is  shewn  by  the  degrees  be- 
tween the  ecliptic  and  star  ;  and  the  longitude  by  the 
degrees  cut  on  the  ecliptic  by  the  quadrant. 
•  Prob.  XIX.  To  find  the  declination  and  right 
ascension  of  a  star.]  Bring  the  star  to  the  meridian, 
the  degree  over  it  is  the  declination,  and  the  degree 
of  the  equator  under  the  meridian  is  the  right  ascen- 
sion. 

Prob.  XX.     The  day  and  hour  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
be  iug  known,  to  find  all  those  places  vpon  the  globe  t« 
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which  it  will  be  visible.]  Find  where  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical at  the  hour  of  the  eclipse,  and  bring-  that  place 
to  the  zenith;  then  the  ecHpse  will  be  visible  in  all 
those  places  that  are  under  the  horizon.  But  if  the 
Antipodes  to  the  place  where  the  sun  is  vertical  be 
brought  into  the  zenith,  the  eclipse  will  be  seen  in 
the  places  above  the  horrizon. — But  observe,  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  beins^  sometimes  of  a  long-  con- 
tinuance, it  may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  hemisphere 
of  the  earth,  as  she  will  rise  in  several  places  after  the 
eclipse  begins. 

Note.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  central,  if  you 
bring  the  place  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  time 
into  the  zenith,  some  part  of  the  eclipse  will  be  vi- 
sible in  most  places  within  the  upper  hemisphere  ;  but 
by  reason  of  the  short  duration  of  solar  eclipses,  and 
the  latitude  which  the  moon  commonly  has  at  such 
times,  there  is  no  certainty  in  determining,  by  the 
globe,  where  those  eclipses  will  be  visible,  and  there- 
fore recourse  must  be  had  to  calculations. 

Natural  Divisions  of  the  Eauth. 

The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
are  land  and  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  conti- 
nents, islands,  peninsulas,  isthmus's,  promontories  or 
capes,  and  mountains.  The  water  is  divided  into 
oceans,  seas,  gulphs,  straits,  lakes  and  rivers. 

A  continent,  terra  firma,  or  mainland,  is  a  very 
large  tract  of  country,  comprehending  several  con- 
tiguous empires,  kingdoms,  countries,  and  states  : 
there  are  generally  reckoned  four  continents,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  the  latter  is  com- 
monly divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
America.  An  island  is  a  smaller  tract  of  land,  en- 
tirely surrounded  with  water,  as  Great  Britain.  A 
peninsula  is  a  district  of  country  encompassed  with 
water,  except  a  small  neck  which  joins  it  to  some 
other  land,  as  the  Morea  in  Greece.  An  isthmus  is 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  some  peninsula  to 
another  tract  of  country,  and  forming  the  passage  be- 
tween them  ;  as  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which  joins 
Africa  to  Asia,  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins 
North  and  South  America.  A  pi-omontort/,  or  cape, 
is  a  head-land  generally  of  considerable  height,  stretch- 
ing itself  some  distance  into  the  sea ;  as  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Coasts,  shores,  mountains,  vallies, 
woods,  deserts,  plains,  &c.  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description. 

An  ocean  is  a  vast  collection  of  waters  bounded  by 
the  coasts  of  different  countries.     Geographers  gene- 
rally reckon  three  extensive  oceans,  viz.  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the    Indian  ocean.     The  Atlantic 
ocean  lies   between   the   continents  of    Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east,   and   America  on  the  west ;  it  is 
usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called  the  North 
Atlantic    ocean,   the   other   the    South  Atlantic,   or 
Ethiopic  ocean  ;  that  part   of  the   North    Atlantic 
ocean  lying  between   Europe   and  America,  is  often 
called  the  Western   ocean :   it  is  3000  miles   wide. 
The   Pacific    ocean,   or,   as   it  is  often    called,    the 
South    Sea,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the   western 
shores  of  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia ;  it  is  computed  to  be   10,0(X)  miles 
over.     The   Indian   ocean  washes  the  shores  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and   the  southern  coasts  of 
Asia ;  the  Indian  islands  and  new  Guinea,  bound  it 
on  the  east ;  it  is  3000  miles   wide.     A  sea,  properly 
speaking,   is  a  lesser  collection   of   waters  th-.<n  an 
ocean;   as  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  Baltic  sea,   Sec, 
A  </«//■  or  bat/  is  a  part  of  an  ocean  or  sea  contained^ 
between   two  shores,  and  is  every   where  environed" 
with   land,  except  at   its   entrance  ;    as  the  bay  of 
Biscay  :  if  a   gulf  be  very  small,  it  is  called  a  creek, 
haven,  station,  or  road  for  ships,  as  Milford  Haven. 
A  strait  is  a  narrow   passage  forming  a  conununica- 
tion    between  a  gulf  and  its   neighbouring  sea,    or 
joining   one  part  of  tlie  sea  or  ocean  with  -mother; 
as  the  strait  oi  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.     A 


lake  is  a  collection  of  waters  contained  in  some  in- 
land place,  of  a  large  extent ;  and  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  the  land,  having  no  visible  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean  :  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the 
lakes  in  Canada.  As  rivers,  canals,  brooks,  Sec.  are 
to  be  met  with  in  most  countries,  every  person  there- 
fore has  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  these  lesser 
divisions  of  water. 

Of  the  Winds  and  Tides. 

Air  is  a  fine  invisible  fluid,  surrounding  the  earth 
on  which  we  move,  and  extending  to  several  miles 
above  its  surface  ;  and  that  collection  of  it,  toge* 
ther  with  tiie  bodies  it  contains,  circumscribing  the 
earth,  is  called  the  atmosphere.  A  small  volume  of 
air  is  capable  of  expanding  itself,  so  as  to  fill  a  very 
large  space ;  and  also  of  being  compressed  into  a 
much  smaller  compass.  Cold  has  the  property  of 
compressing  the  air,  and  heat  of  expanding;-  it.  Hence 
if  any  alteration  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, either  by  heat  or  cold,  the  neighbouring 
parts  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  either  expanded  or 
Compressed.  Wind  is  a  stream  or  current  of  air  put 
in  motion,  and  capable  of  very  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  and  thence  called  a  breeze,  gale  or  storm. 
Winds  are  either  constant  or  variable,  general  or 
particular.  Constant  winds  are  such  as  always  blow 
the  s-ame  way,  at  least  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Variable  winds  are  such  as  frequently  shift, 
or  change  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another. 
A  general  wind,  is  that  which  blows  the  same  way 
over  a  large  tract  of  the  earth,  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  A  particular  wind  is  that  which  blows  ia 
any  particular  place,  sometimes  one  way  and  some- 
times another. — The  trade  wind  is  a  current  of  air, 
blowing  continually  from  the  east,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ocean,  between  30  degrees  north,  and 
30  degrees  south  latitude.  The  cause  of  this  constant 
wind  is  the  action  of  the  sun  in  his  apparent  motion 
from  east  to  west. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean  another  species 
of  trade  winds,  called  monsoons,  prevail.  These 
blow  six  months  one  way,  and  six  months  the  con- 
ti-ary  way.  These  phcenomena  flow  from  the  same 
cause.  For  the  air  that  is  cool  and  dense,  must  force 
the  warm  and  rarefied  air  in  a  continual  stream  up- 
wards, where  it  must  spread  itself  to  preserve  an 
equilibrium  :  consequently  the  upper  course  or  cur- 
rent of  the  air  will  be  contrary  to  the  under  current ; 
for  the  under  current  must  move  from  those  parts 
where  the  greatest  heat  is  ;  and  so,  by  a  kind  of  cir- 
culation, the  north-east  trade  wind  below  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  south-west  wind  above  ;  and  a  south- 
east below,  with  a  north-west  above.  Experience 
has  sufficiently  confiraied  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
tion ;  the  seamen  always  finding  that  as  somi  as  they 
leave  the  trade-winds,  they  immediately  find  a  wind 
blowing  in  an  opposite  direction. — Between  the 
fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  Cape-Verd,  and  the  eastern- 
most of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  is  a  tract  of  sea, 
which  seems  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  calms, 
attended  with  dreadfid  thunder  and  lightnings,  and 
such  frequent  rains,  that  it  hits  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Kains.  This  phsenomenon  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coast,  which  causing  a  perpetual  current  of  air 
to  set  in  from  the  westward,  and  this  current  meeting 
here  with  the  general  trade  wind,  the  two  currents 
balance  each  other,  and  cause  a  general  calm,  while 
the  vapours  carried  thither  by  each  wind,  meeting 
and  condensing,  occasion  those  frequent  deluges  of 
rain. 

By  the  word  tide  is  understood  that  motion  of  the 
water  in  the  seas  and  rivers,  by  which  they  regularly 
rise  and  fall.  The  doctrine  of  the  tides  continued 
unknown  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  the  illnstnous  and  immortal  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton,  who  explained  it  by  his  great  principle 
of  gravity  or  attraction.  He  demonstrated  that  this 
principle  is  nniversally  diffused  through  the  solar 
system  :  that  the  earth  and  moon  gravitate  towards, 
or  attract  each  other ;  and  both  of  them  gravitate 
towards,  or  are  attracted  by  the  sun  :  also,  that  the 
gravitations  of  bodies  towards  the  centre!  of  the  earth, 
will  be  less  on  those  parts  of  its  surface  that  are  op- 
posite to  the  sun  and  moon,  than  in  the  others ;  and 
this  defect  of  gravitation  or  attraction  iu  particular 
parts,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tide.  If  no  such  forces  were  exerted  by  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  oceans  being  equally  attracted  to- 
wards the  eartii's  centre  on  all  sides  by  the  force  of 
g'ravity  would  continue  in  a  state  of  perfect  stagna- 
tion :  "but  as  these  forces  are  really  exerted,  the 
waters  in  the  oceans  must  rise  higher  in  those  places 
where  the  sun  and  moon  diminish  their  gravity,  or 
where  the  attraction  of  the  snn  and  moon  is  greatest. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  force  of  gravity  must  be 
diminished  most  in  tliose  places  of  the  earth  to  which 
the  moon  is  nearest,  viz.  in  the  zenith;  therefore  the 
waters  in  such  places  will  rise  higher,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  be  full  sea  or  flood  in  such  places. 
■From  the  same  principles  it  follows,  that  the  parts 
of  the  eartii  dn-ectly  untler  the  nioon  in  the  zenith, 
and  those  in  the  nadir,  or  those  diametrically  oppo- 
•site,  will  have  the  flood  or  high  water  at  the  same 
time. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary  twice  every 
month,  viz.  about  the  time  of  the  new  and  full 
moun:  and  tliO»e  are  called  spring  tides.  When 
those  two  luminaries  are  in  conjunction,  or  on  the 
same  si.ic  of  the  earth,  they  both  conspire  to  raise 
the  water  iu  the  zenith,  and  consequently  in  the 
nadir  ;  aod  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition, 
that  is,  when  the  earth  is  between  them,  while  one 
makes  high  water  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other 
does^  the  same  in  the  nadir  and  zenith.  Twice  in 
every  month,  the  tides  are  less  than  ordinary  ;  that 
is,  about  the  times  of  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the 
moon;  and  these  are  called  neap  tides;  for  in  the 
quarters  of  the  moon,  the  snn  raises  tlie  water  where 
the  moon  depresses  it ;  and  depresses  where  the  moon 
raises  the  water;  the  tides  are  made  therefore  by  the 
difference  of  their  actions.  The  spring  tides  happen 
not  precisely  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but  a  day  or 
two  after,  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
have  acted  in  the  same  direction  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  reason  that  the  greatest  spring  tides  do 
not  happen  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  and  the  2-3d  of 
September,  but  in  February  and  October,  is,  because 
the  sun  being  nearest  the  earth  in  December,  his 
influence  is  then  strongest,  and  so  must  quicken  the 
time  of  the  greatest  vernal  tides;  and  being  weakest 
in  June,  the  time  of  the  autumnal  tides  will  necessa- 
rily be  retarded.  Tlie  neap 'tides  happen  a  day  or 
two  after  the  quarters,  when  the  force  of  the  moon's 
attraction  has  been  lessened  by  that  of  the  sun's  for 
several  days  togetlier.  The  abaye-mentioned  phteno- 
mena  of  the  tides  would  happen  uniformly,  if  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  entirely  covered  with 
water :  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  there  being,  be- 
sides the  continents,  a  multitude  of  islands  lying-  in 
the  way  of  the  tide,  which  inteirupts  its  course, 
therefore  in  many  places  near  the  shores  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  appearances  arise,  besides  those  already 
enumerated ;  these  cannot  be  explained,  without 
considering  the  situations  of  the  shores,  straits,  shoals, 
rocks  and  other  objects,  by  which  they  are  in  some 
measure  produced.  In  some  bdys,  and  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  tides  rise  from  12  to  -50  feet ;  but 
about  small  islands  and  head-lands  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean  they  rise  very  little.  There  are  also  certain 
-currents,  or  settings  of  the  stream  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course  or  velocity,  or  both, 
3.nd  submit  to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by 
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the  current.  That  between  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
islands,  always  runs  from  north  to  south  ;  a  current 
runs  constantly  from  the  Atlantic  throuo-h  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean  :  and  a  current 
sets  out  of  the  Baltic  sea,  through  the  Sound  or 
Strait  betwoen  Sweden  and  Denmark,  into  the  Bri- 
tish channel,  so  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic. 
The  knowledge  of  these  currents  is  a  necessary  arti- 
cle of  navigation  3  for  if  the  current  thwarts  the 
course  of  a  ship,  then  it  not  only  lessens  or  augments 
her  velocity,  but  gives  her  a  new  direction  .com- 
pounded of  the  course  she  steers,  and  the  setting  of 
the  current. 

A  Map  is  a  plain  or  flat  figure,  representing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  a  part  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective.  They  are  intended 
to  shew  us  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  countries, 
the  courses  of  rivers,  the  situation  of  cities,  towns, 
mountains,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  into  Univer- 
sal and  Particular.  The  first  sorts  are  those  which 
exhibit  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  are  commonlj  called  Maps  of  the 
World  :  the  last  sort  are  those  which  represent  some 
particular  country  or  part  thereof. — Those  which  re- 
present only  the  seas,  and  sea-coasts,  are  properly 
called  charts.  The  principal  things  required  in  a 
map  are,  1.  That  all  places  have  their  just  situation 
with  regard  to  the  chief  circles  of  the  globe,  as  the 
equator,  meridian,  parallels,  &c.  because  on  these 
depend  many  properties  of  regions,  as  well  as  celes- 
tial phaenomena.  2.  That  the  magnitudes  of  the 
several  countries  have  the  same  proportion  as  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  3.  That  the  several  places  have 
the  same  distances  and  situation  with  regard  to  each 
other  as  on  the  earth  itself.  There  is  usually  a  scale 
of  miles  in  some  vacant  part  of  a  map,  by  which  the 
distance  of  one  place  from  another  is  easily  found. 
As  to  maps  of  the  world,  the  degrees  of  longitude 
are  numbered  on  the  equator,  and  those  of  latitude 
round  each  hemisphere  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Rivers  are  described  in  maps  by  black  lines,  and  are 
wider  towards  the  mouth  thau  towards  the  head  or 
spring.  Mountains  are  sketched  on  maps  as  on  a 
picture.  Forests  and  woods  are  represented  by  a 
kind  of  shrub  ;  bogs  and  morasses,  by  shades ;  sands 
and  shallows  are  described  by  dotted  beds  ;  the  depth 
of  the  water,  near  harbours,  is  expressed  by  figures 
representing  fathoms  ;  and  roads  are  usually  denoted 
by  double  lines. 

With  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  ;  the  north  is 
considered  as  the  upper  part  of  the  map  ;  the  south 
is  at  the  bottom,  opposite  to  the  north ;  the  right 
hand  is  east,  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  ;  and 
the  left  hand,  opposite,  is  the  west ;  unless  the  com- 
pass, or  flower-de-luce,  which  is  generally  placed  in 
some  part  of  a  map,  shews  tlie  contrary  ;  for  that 
always  points  to  the  north. 

Parallels,  or  circles  of  latitude,  are  lesser  circles  of 
the  sphere,  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  west  to  east, 
through  all  the  points  of  the  meridian,  commencing 
from  the  equator,  to  which  they  are  parallel,  and 
terminating  with  the  poles.  They  are  called  parallels 
of  latUude,  because  all  places  lying  under  the  same 
parallel  have  the  same  latitude.  The  outermost  of 
the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  degrees 
of  latitude  or  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  situation,  distance,  &c.  of 
places  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.  • 
If  the  places  be  directly  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  > 
from  one  another,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  de- 
grees on  the  meridians  and  parallels,  and  by  turning 
those  into  miles,  we  obtain  the  distance  without 
measuring. 

We  shall  here  give  a  table  of  the  miles  in  use 
amon'>-  the  princii>al  nations  of  Europe,  in  geometri- 
cal paces,  (jU,OOU  of  which  make  a  degree  of  the 
equator. 
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Geometrical  Paces. 

Mile  of  Russia     752 

Italy    1000 

England 1250 

Scotland  and  Ireland  ....  1500 

Poland    3000 

Spain 3428 

Germany     4000 

Sweden  ^000 

Denmark    5000 

Hungary     6000 

Old  league  of  France 1500 

Tlie  small  league,  ibid 


2000 

The  mean  league,  ibid 2500 

The  great  league, 


ibid. 


3000 


Note.  The  English  statute  mile  is  fourscore  chains, 
orl760  yards,  that  is,  5280  feet,  or  eight  furlongs. 
The  English  marine  league  is  three  i'nglish  miles. 

The  number   of  inhabitants  computed  at  present 
to  be  in  the  known  world,  at  a  medium,  taken  from 
the   most  accurate  calculations,  are  953 
which  Asia  contains  500,    Europe  153, 
and  America  150  millions. 


millions,  of 
Africa  150, 
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Of  the  Oriyin, 


Laws,  Government, 
of  Nations. 


and  Commerce 


Before  Christ 
2348. 


IN  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  entering  upon 
the  particular  history  of  each  country  we  describe, 
it  was  thouglit  necessary  to  present  them  with  a 
•General  view  of  the  history  of  mankind  frorn  the 
rtrst  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  reformation  of  religion 
during  the  ItJth  century  j  wherein  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events 
which  have  happened  among  men,  with  their  causes 
and  effects.  This  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most 
useful  branch  of  Political  Geography,  and  it  may 
not  only  be  deemed  a  matter  of  high  importance  in 
itself,  but  indispensably  requisite  to  the  understanding 
the  present  state  of  commerce,  government,  arts,  and 
manners  in  any  particular  country. 

The  best  chronologers  have  placed  the  great  event 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  year  before  Christ 
4001  ;  before  which  time,   neither  matter   nor  form 
of  any   thing  appeared  or  existed.     That  the  world 
was  not  ete°-nal,  has   been  fully  determined  by  the 
sacred  records,  which  have  also  ascertained  the  time   : 
of  its   creation,    with  great  precision  ;  the  Hebrew 
chronology  being  generally  acknowledged  to   be   of 
superior  authority  to  the  Julian,  Samaritan,  or  Sep- 
tuaoint.     The   history   of  the  patriarchs   before   the 
flood  is  very   short,   and  principally  confined   to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  the  first  parents 
of  mankinds.     The  sacred  historian  has  given  us  very 
few  anecdotes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  early  times  ; 
and  what  is  found  in  profane  writeis,  is  little  more 
than  a  confused  heap  of  the  most  palpable  absurdi- 
ties.    It  may  however  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  Moses,  that  ihe   world   before  the  flood  was  ex- 
tremely populous,  that  mankind  had  made  consider- 
able  improvements   in  the   arts,    and  were   become 
immeasurably  vicious,  both  in  their  sentiments  and 
manners,  insomuch  that  nothing  could  stop  the  tor- 
rent of  impiety  which   prevailed.     They   were   not 
only  addicted  to  every  vice,   and  in   love  with  every 
species  of  iniquity,   but  laughed  at  the  preaching  of 
Noah,  and   set  the  threatened  vengeance   of  heaven 
at  defiance.      Regardless  of  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet,  they  even  ridiculed  his  building  an  ark  for 


the  preservation  of  himself  and  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  soon  fatally 
convinced  of  their  error :  a  deluge  oi 
water,  which  continued  a  whole  year,  swept  away 
aU  the  human  race,  except  Noah  and  his  family. 
This  dreadful  catastrophe  not  only  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  more  populous  than  at  present,  but  in  a  great 
measure  aftected  the  soil  and  atmosphere  of  the 
globe,  gave  them  a  form  less  friendly  to  the  frame 
and  te\ture  of  the  human  body  :  hence  followed  the 
abridgment  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  formidable 
train  of  diseases  which  hath  ever  since  made  such 
havock  in  the  world. 

After  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  sufliciently  dry,   Noah  with  his  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  left  the  ark,  and   a 
new  generation  for  peopling  the  earth    was  raised 
from  the  ruins  of  the  former.     The  sacred  writings 
have  preserved  an  account  of  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
but  very  little  with  regard  to  Ham  and  Japheth.  The 
memory  of  all  of  them   was,     however,    preserved 
among  their   respective    de.sccndants.     The  name  of 
Japheth,     changed    into   Japhetus,    continued   long 
famous  among  the  western  nations  ;    and  Ham    was 
revered  as  a  deity  among  the  Egyptian;,    under  the 
name  of  Jupiter-Ammon.     The  whole  descendants  of 
Noah  remained  some  time  in  the  plains  of  Shinar, 
afterwards  called  Babylonia,   where  they  built  a  city, 
and  a  tower  of  enoruvjus  height  as  a  land-mark,  to 
prevent  their  being  scattered  abroad,  or  lost  in  the. 
deserts  of  that  wide  and  open  country,  then  destitute 
of  roads,    and    every    natural   accommodation  ;     but 
their   design  was  frustrated   by  tlie  interposition   of 
heaven.     It   was   necessary,   for  peopling  and  culti- 
vating the  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  sons  of 
Noah   should  be  dispersed,   and  separated  from   one 
another ;  this  was  effectually   brought   about   by    the 
confusion   of  their  language  :   they  no  longer  under- 
stood each  other,  and  abandoned  their  design  before 
the   structure    was    finished.       They  then  dispersed 
themselves  into  diflerent  parts  of  the  world;  and  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth  were  gradually  peopled 
by  distinct  families. 

The  new  world  abounded  with  wild  beasts ;  and 
the  great  heroism  of  those  times  consisted  in  destroy- 
ing them.  Hence  Nimrod  acquired  immortal  fame  ; 
he  became  a  mighty  hunter,  and  chose  Babel,  or 
Babylon,  for  the  place  of  his  residence ;  there  he 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and  founded  there  the 
first  monarchy  in  the  world.  About  the  same 
time  Assur,  the  second  sou  of  Shem,  left  Shi- 
nar, and  built  a  city  which  he  called  Nine- 
veue,  or  Ninevah,  which  signifies,  the  habitation  of 
his  son.  But  though  these  kingdoms  were  founded 
so  near  the  time  of  the  deluge,    we  have  no  fnrtiier 
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account  concerning  them  till  several  centuries  after 
their  foundation.  The  countries  were  indeed  at  that 
time  very  thin  of  people  ;  the  descendants  of  Noah 
were  dispersed  according  to  their  several  languages 
and  families  ;  and  thei^fore  few  remarkable  transac- 
tions happened  in  the  world.  However,  in  Egypt, 
the  four  govermnents  of  Thebis,  Theri,  Memphis, 
and  Tanis,  began  to  assume  some  appearance  of  form 
and 

As 
so  separate  into  diflerent  connnumties,  the  tradition 
concerning  the  true  God  was  obliterated  or  obscured. 
Ninus,  the  first  Assyrian  prince  of  who.se  actions  we 
have  any  account,  was  a  great  and  warlike  prince. 
Warmed    with   ambition,    and    envying    tlie 


regularity, 
mankind   began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  and 


success  of  his  neighbours,  he  tauglit  lus  sub- 
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jects  the  use  and  e.\ercise  of  arms,  and  inured 
them  to  martial  discipline  and  dangers.  War  and 
destruction  now  laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  the  peace  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  nations.  He  added 
Babylon  to  his  dominions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

1  a  power- 
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a  powerful  empire,  which  for  many  ages  extended 
the  yoke  of  slavery  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Af- 
ter the  dispersion  of  Bal)el,  Ham  led  a  colony  into 
Egypt :  and  it  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Moses, 
that  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  reig'n  of  Ninus,  and 
was  oblig-ed  by  a  dreadful  famine  to  retire  oat  of 
Canaan  into  Egypt,  found  that  kingdom  in  the 
zenith  of  power.  The  monarch  was  surrountled  by 
a  train  of  courtiers,  the  people  were  governed  by 
laws;  had  abandoned  a  wandering  life,  and  were 
settled  in  cities.  It  became  very  populous  ;  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  were  known  ;  structures  for  ele- 
gance us  well  as  use  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  ;  and  a  commerce  far  from  inconsiderable 
was  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

In  ])rocess  of  time,  Javan,  the  son  of  Japheth,  and 
grandson  of  Noah,  led  his  colony  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  established  himself  in  the  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  continent.  As  their  numbers  increased, 
they  extended  their  settlements;  many  of  them  passed 
over  into  Furope  :  and  part  of  Greece  })ecame  peo- 
■p  p  pled  in  very  early  times.  But  as  there  was  still 
->ii-7.>  *  TOO"'  sufficient  for  others,  and  the  country  very 
fertile,  a  colony  from  Egypt,  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Titans,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and 
established  the  policy  and  arts  of  their  country.  In- 
ternal jars  and  commotions,  however  stopped  the 
progress  of  improvement:  war  succeeded,  and  soon 
demolished  the  Titan  kingdom.  The  descendants  of 
Javan,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Titans,  were  rude 
and  barbarous  ;  they  ir.habited  dens  and  caverns  like 
wild  beasts  ;  the  reasoning  faculty  was  debased,  and 
hardly  anv  thing  but  the  form  remained  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  brute  creation.  The  little  proo;-ress 
X,    p    they  Ii6d  made  in  refinement  under  the  Titan 

■     '■  government  was  soon   forgotten  ;  and  when 

~  ■  the  colonies  headed  by  Oi>vges  and  Inarchus 
arrived  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants  had  relapsed 
into  their  former  state  of  barbarity.  Inarchus  exert- 
ed all  his  power  to  cllect  the  wandering  Greeks, 
and  form  them  into  a  legular  society.  He  succeeded 
in  some  measure ;  but  the  histories  of  those  times  are 
so  dark  and  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
draw the  veil  of  obscurity,  or  advance  any  thing  with 
certainty. 

The  iiistorv  written  by  Moses,  is  the  only  one  on 
which  we  can  rely  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of 
T>  p,  those  early  ages.  The  sacred  writer,  in  giving 
~v  ■  an  account  of  the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  the 
'  settlementof  the  family  of  Jacob  in  Egynt,  has 
given  us  a  series  of  very  remarkable  events,  which 
need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  universally 
known  at  this  period,  when  very  little  of  the  history 
of  other  nations  is  come  to  hand  :  the  improvements 
of  mankind  in  the  necessary  arts  of  life  were  advanced 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
observed,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  far 
from  being  equal  in  their  mental  qualifications. 
Some  of  them  were  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  ignorance 
and  wretchedness  ;  while  others  lived  under  civilized 
governments,  and  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  well- 
regulated  society  ;  Noah,  who  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  learning  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  disse- 
minated these  seeds  of  science  among  his  offspring. 
But  those  who  wandered  far  from  their  native  resi- 
dence, and  were  wholly  employed  in  providing  a  sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  families,  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  cultivate  the  tender  shoots  of  know- 
ledge :  these  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  While 
others,  who  continued  near  the  Plains  of  Shinar,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  councils  and  directions  of  their  great 
ancestor,  formed  themselves  early  into  regular  socie- 
ties, and  wisely  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  no  strangers  to 
ao^riculture  ;  they  were  obliged  to  till  the  ground  for 
their  subsistence  ;  and  Noah  himself  was  no  sooner 
settled  after  the  tlood,  than  he  planted  a  vineyard, 
which  afforded  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  art  of  hus- 


bandry had  been  carried  to  some  degree  of  perfection. 
Corn  was  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  east  ;  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  Jacob  resided,  produced  large 
quantities :  it  was  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  when  an  unfruitful  season  had  diminished 
the  harvest,  we  find  that  Jacob  was  obliged  to  send 
to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Nor  was  the  art  confined  to  the  cultivation 
of  corn  ;  the  fig,  the  almond,  and  the  olive-tree, 
were  well  known  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  present  which 
Jacob  sent  to  his  son  Joseph,  consisted  of  balm,  honey, 
myrrh,  spices,  nuts,  and  almonds.  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  gave  rise  to  commerce  ;  an  exchange 
of  commerce  being  the  natural  consequence  of  im- 
provements. The  shepherd  will  give  a  part  of  his 
flock  for  corn;  and  the  husbandman  is  willing  to  ex- 
change the  produce  of  his  fields  for  cattle.  In  this 
manner  commerce  must  have  been  carried  ou  in  its 
infancy  :  it  must  have  attained  some  degree  of  per- 
fection before  metals  were  introduced  as  the  medium 
of  trade  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  case  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Abraham,  though  the  money  then  in  use  had 
not  any  stamp  to  ascertain  either  its  value  or  fineness, 
but  was  delivered  by  weight.  As  commerce  increas- 
ed, this  method  was  laid  aside,  and  the  pieces  of 
silver  were  marked  to  ascertain  their  true  value.  It 
appears,  that  in  the  time  of  Jacob  a  regular  com- 
merce was  carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
The  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren,  were  merchants  going  into 
Egypt  with  their  camels  loaded  with  spices,  balm, 
perfumes,  and  other  costly  merchandize.  This  com- 
merce was,  however,  only  cairied  on  by  land,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  carried  on  by  sea. 
The  former  was  known  much  sooner  than  the  latter, 
though  in  all  probability  navigation  was  not  unknown 
even  to  the  antediluvians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tyre  were  the  first  people  who 
rendered  navigation  subservient  to  commerce.  Situ- 
ated in  a  barren  soil,  where  agriculture  could  be  of 
little  advantage,  they  wisely  endeavoured  to  render 
their  situation  more  agreeable,  by  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace.  Commerce  opened  the  fairest  pros- 
pect, and  was  pursued  with  great  attention  and  suc- 
cess. The  Tyrians  were  famous  for  their  commerce 
even  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and  Jacob  mentioned 
it  in  his  last  blessing  to  his  children.  The  arts  will 
flourish  wherever  commerce  is  cultivated  :  nor  can 
it  be  properly  carried  on  without  some  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  astronomy.  In  these  early  times  the 
mariner's  compass  was  unknown,  so  that  the  seamen 
had  no  other  guide  than  the  heavenly  bodies,  whose 
situations,  positions,  and  revolutions  were  observed 
in  very  early  times ;  astronomy  being  cultivated  in 
the  reign  of  Belus,  and  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
assiduous  observers  of  the  stars.  Greece  was  indebted 
to  Egypt  for  the  elements  of  the  sciences  :  the  ce- 
lebrated philosophers  of  that  country  were  instruct- 
ed by  the  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom  also  Pytha- 
goras learnt  the  true  system  of  the  world.  The 
Romans  were  indepted  to  the  Greeks  for  many  of 
the  arts  relative  both  to  peace  and  war ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  owe  to  the  Romans  their  polite- 
ness and  refinements.  The  origin  of  the  sciences, 
therefore,  has  with  great  propriety  been  ascribed  to 
Egypt. 

Sesostris  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of 
Egypt:  during  his  reign,  that  kingdom  arrived  t.  p 
to  an  amazing  height  of  power  :  it  was  adorn-  .q.^y' 
ed  with  the  most  splendid  cities,  and  was  e\- 
tremel}  populous.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  400  sail  of  large  ships,  with  which  he 
sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  subjugating  all  the  islands 
and  sea-coasts,  as  far  as  India  :  he  had  also  an  army  of 
000,000  foot,  24,000  hor.se,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
He  conquered  Ethiopia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  all 
the  Lesser  Asia  :  passed  over  into  Europe,  where  he 
subdued  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  as  far  as  the 
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river  Tanais.  The  successors  of  this  great  priuce 
applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  succeeded  ;  and  Egypt  became  the  most  flou- 
rishing- kingdom  then  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  no  less  than  27 
millions;  it  had  18,000  cities;  and  the  buildings 
were  aniazina:  ;  some  of  them  are  still  considered  with 
astonishment,  particularly  the  pyramids. 

During  this  period  Europe  was  involved  in  the 
thickest  cloud  of  ignorance.  Fierce  in  their  nature, 
and  barbarons  in  their  manners,  the  inhabitants  lived 
in  forests  and  caverns  of  the  mountains  :  they  some- 
times fell  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  and  sometimes  to  the 
savage  brutality  of  one  another.  Such  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  who  afterwards  became  the 
patterns  of  politeness,  and  the  great  masters  of  every 
elegant  art.  But  they  owed  their  refinement  and  taste 
to  the  Egyptians,  who  now  cultivated  almost  every 
■Ft  Q  species  of  literature  with  success.  Cecrops 
^ .".,  ■  landed  in  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian 
colony,  and  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
to  polish  the  manners,  and  reform  the  savage  customs 
of  the  inhabitants. 

They  were,  ijefore  his  arrival,  strangers  to  laws  : 
even  those  relating  to  marriage  were  unknown. 
They  propagated  their  species  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  without  forming  the  tendeK  connections  that 
subsist  in  families,  and  which  even  the  most  savage 
nations  cultivate  and  esteem.  Cecrops  built  Athens, 
so  called  from  Athene  or  Minerva,  one  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  worshipped  at  Sais,  the  city  from  whence 
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he  came  into   Attica.     The  wise  measures  of 


1-528  ^^*^'""PS  ^oi"  reforming  the  manners  of 'the 
Greeks,  were  pursued  by  Cranaus,  who  suc- 
ceeded liim  in  the  kingdom  of  Attica.  The  council 
of  Areopagus,  so  long  famous  in  history,  was  founded 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

By  the  exertions  of  these  wise  princes  to  reform 
difterent  parts  of  Greece,  that  country  soon  became 
celebrated  for  learning  and  the  polite  arts  :  the  rough 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  polished  and  refined 
by  successive  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  ;  the 
rudest  people  became  civilized  and  accomplished ; 
and  the  arts  which  had  their  birth  in  Asia,  were 
■o  Q  cherished  with  the  most  tender  care  in  Greece. 
15'>2  ^"''  *^^  number  of  petty  states,  into  which 
the  country  was  divided,  rendered  the  inha- 
bitants incapable  of  withstanding  a  powerful  enemy, 
Amphictyon,  one  of  those  superior  geniuses,  who 
appear  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
formed  a  plan  for  uniting  all  the  states  of  Greece  in 
one  grand  confederacy.  His  eloquence  and  address 
engaged  twelve  cities  to  unite  together  for  their 
mutual  preservation.  Two  deputies  from  each  of 
these  cities  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae 
and  formed  what  was  called  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  after  the  name  of  its  founder..  Experience 
sufliciently  proved  how  well  those  measures  were 
concerted ;  and  Amphictyon,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  lustre  to  the  councils,  committed  to  their  care 
the  temple  at  Dclphos,  with  all  its  riches.  This 
council  was  the  great  spring  of  action  in  Greece, 
while  that  country  maintained  her  independence  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  union  that  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Persian  emperors  were  rendered  abortive. 

This  shoot  gnulually  improved  into  a  vigorous 
plant,  and  it  cannot  Inlt  be  pleasant  to  observe  its 
[)rogress.  The  Atheniims  had  no  written  laws ;  a 
proper  subordination  had  not  yet  been  established. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  great  Solon,  a  man  formed 
by  nature  for  a  lawgiver.  He  began  with  dividing 
the  citizens  into  four  classes,  proportioned  to  their 
wealth  ;  the  lowest  were  incapable  of  holding  anv 
public  employment.  They  had,  however,  a 'voice 
in  the  general  council  of  the  republic,  and  in  the 
assembly  all  aflairs  of  importance  to  the  state  were 
finally   determined.     But  lest  the  people  should  be- 


come too  powerful,  the  senate  and  areopagus  were 
provided  to  prevent  an  anarchy  from  taking  place. 
The  senate  consisted  of  400  members,  each  tribe  of 
the  Athenians  choosing  100.  In  this  assembly  every 
important  concern  intended  to  be  laid  before  the 
people  was  prepared.  The  areopagus  was  nothing 
more  than  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  its  decrees  were 
so  equitable,  and  its  members  so  remarkable  for  their 
virtue  and  integrity,  that  its  power  in  the  republic 
was  very  extensive.  Such  was  the  plan  on  which 
the  great  Solon  founded  the  republic  of  Athens ;  and 
upon  the  same  principles,  with  some  variations,  all 
the  other  states  among  the  ancients  were  constituted. 

Some  remarkable  particulars  occurred  in  the  re- 
public of  Sparta  or  Laceda-mon.     The  great  n    ^ 
Lyciirgus  was  the  Legislator  of  the  Spartans,  ' 

and  his  laws  extendetl  equally  to  peace  and  ^  * 
war.  In  order  to  inure  the  youth  of  Laceda^mon  to 
hardship,  all  kinds  of  luxury,  all  the  arts  of  elegance 
or  entertainment,  in  short,  every  thing  that  had  the 
least  tendency  to  soften  the  mind,  and  relax  the 
nerves,  was  absolutely  proscribed  at  Sparta,  The 
use  of  money  was  forbidden  ;  they  lived  at  pnblic 
tables  on  the  coarsest  fare  :  the  younger  were  tau"  ht 
to  pay  the  utmost  reverence  to  the  more  advanced  in 
years ;  and  all  ranks,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were 
daily  accustomed  to  the  most  painful  exercises.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  war,  which  to  all  other  nations  be- 
came very  fatiguing,  was  to  the  Spartans  rather  a 
relaxation  tlian  a  hardship,  and  the  behaviour  of 
their  troops  was  astonishing,  and  accompanied  with 
a  firmness  and  courage  that  was  almost  beyond  con- 
ception or  belief. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  on  Asia,  and  observe  the 
events  which  happened  in  those  euipires  of  which 
we  have  long  lost  sight.  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  jy  p 
founded  a  new  empire  on  the  ruins  of  those  of  '' 
Babylon  and  Assyria.  He  was  one  of  the  '  '  ' 
greatest  princes  that  ever  swayed  ah  eastern  sceptre, 
and  extended  his  empire  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
The  sera  of  this  piince  is  extremely  remarkable,  since, 
besides  delivering  the  Jev/s  from  their  captivity,  the 
history  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  which  has 
hitherto  engaged  our  attention,  may  be  supposed  to 
finish.  During  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  Persians  were 
a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but  luxury  soon  found 
its  way  into  that  country,  effeminacy  suc(;eeded,  and 
the  Persians,  who,  under  Cyrus,  were  almost  invin- 
cible, were  afterwards  unable  to  face  a  handful  of 
men,  from  the  petty  states  of  Greece.  Mad  with 
ambition,  and  the  lust  of  universal  empire,  t>  ^ 
Darius  led  a  numerous  army  into  Greece.  '.  ' 
But  the  Persians  had  forgot  to  conquer.  His  '^^  * 
army  consisted  of  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and 
10,000  horse.  This  prorligious  army  was  met  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  by  Miltiades,  at  the  heatl  of 
10,000  Athenians  ;  and  with  this  small  army  the 
Persians  were  put  to  flight.  So  great'is  the  diflerence 
between  an  army  enervated  by  luxury  and  depiessed 
by  tyranny,  and  forces  animated  by  freedom  and 
strengthened  by  virtue.  Exasperated  at  the  defeat 
of  his  father,  Xerxes  at  the  head  of  2,100,000  men, 
entered  Greece ;  but  he  shared  the  same  late  t*  pi 
with  Darius.  He  was  every  where  defeated  jjjV 
both  by  sea  and  land  ;  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity,  and  at  last  escaped  to  Asia  in  a  fishing  boat. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  so  well  did 
they  know,  that  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe; 
that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks 
round  for  hapj)iness  in  vain. 

The  limits  we  are  confined  to  will  not  suffer  us  to 
pursue  the  Persian  history  through  its  different  pe- 
riods ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
though  the  Persian  monarchs  were  masters  of  Asia 
and  Egypt,  yet  as  often  as  they  carried  their  arms 
either  against  the  Scythians  or  the  Greeks,  they  were 
not  only  defeated,  but  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
defend  themselves  in  Asia  against  the  attempts  of  the 
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latter,  flushed  with  victory.  The  succeeding:  king-s 
therefote,  g^rown  wise  by  the  misfortuues  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  avoided  an  open  war  with  the  Greeks, 
contenting'  themselves  with  artfully  fomenting  dissen- 
tions  araou^  the  Grecian  states,  and  breaking  their 
strength  by  assisting  the  weak  against  tlic 
powerful.  Darius  Codomanus,  either  igno- 
rant of  this  political  stratagem,  or  disdnuiing 
to  put  it  in  practice,  drew  the  whole  power  of  Greece 
».ipoii  him  ;  and  an  end  was  soon  after  put  to  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head 
of  his  Macedonian  army. 

The  Persians  were  never  remarkable  for  learning 
and  the  arts.  Like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
they  were  fond  of  the  sublime.  Their  architecture 
M'as  grand  and  noble.  Their  statues  weie  gigantic, 
but  proportion  was  often  wanting,  and  the  delicacy 
which  the  Greek  sculptors  afterwards  gave  to  their 
•works  Mas  unknown.  The  literati  were  divided  into 
two  sects,  the  Sabaeans  and  fhe  Magi.  The  former 
worshipped  idols;  maintained  that  the  stars  were 
gods,  among  whom  the  sun  was  chief,  because  he 
governed  both  heaven  and  the  earth.  The  Magi, 
on  the  conti-ary,  rejected  the  worship  of  images,  and 
adored  the  sun  under  the  form  of  fire,  as  the  supreme 
deity.  Zoroaster,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystapes,  reformed  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 


rendering  it  more  sublime  and   | 
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successful,  that  most  of  the  nobles,  and  even  the 
kings  of  Persia,  embraced  his  tenets;  and  the  Sabaean 
religion  was  but  little  regarded.  The  principal  sci- 
ence cultivated  iu  the  Persian  empire  was  astronomy  ; 
but  they  never  carried  it  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection. They  were  iiiore  assiduous  in  studying  the 
ridiculous  reveries  of  astrology,  than  in  labouring  to 
explain  the  phieuomena  of  the  universe.  They  were 
well  ac(juainted  with  the  face  of  the  heavens,  but 
never  applied  themselves  to  investigate  the  laws  by 
which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  re- 
gulated. Their  philosophy  was  an  absurd  jargon  of 
loose  irregular  thoughts,  without  the  least  foundation 
in  nature.  They  were  strangers  to  experiments, 
and  never  atten:pted  to  deduce  causes  from  their 
efiects. 

While  the  Greeks  continued  to  cultivate  the  virtu- 
ous principles  they  received  from  their  great  legisla- 
tors, they  were  invincible  ;  but  their  victories  over 
the  Persians  rcndeied  them  proud  and  haughty  ;  they 
quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  weakened  them- 
iwlves  by  intestine  divison.  Philip  of  Macedon  (a 
country  till  this  time  little  known,  and  less  regarded) 
observed  these  commotions  between  the  states  of 
Greece,   and,    becauiing    important    and    powerful, 

resolved  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advantage. 

He    artfully  fomented    tlieir  divisions;    and 

when  };e.  had  sufficiently  exasperated  them 
against  each  otiier,  he  became  absolute  master  of 
Greece  by  the  battle  of  Chcroiifea.  The  Grecian 
states,  having  lost  that  virtue  which  formed  the 
basis  of  their  confederacy,  would  have  fallen  with- 
out a  battle.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
exerted  in  vain  ;  his  immortal  Philippics  had  no 
power  to  inspire  a  people,  already  immersed  in  cor- 
ruption and  licentioiistiess  to  a  sense  of  their  danger ; 
they  preferred  luxury  to  virtue,  and,  dreading  the 
chains  9i' slavery  less  than  a  noble  and  timely  exer- 
tion of  their  powers  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  the  seductive  arts  of  their  in- 
sidious and  aspiring  foe. 

The  ambition  of  Philip,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  coiujucst  of  his  country  ;  he  proposed  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  far  ueyond  the 
naijrow  limits  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  he  made 
prodigious  preparations  i<sr  carrying  on  his  designs 
against  Persia  ;  but  died  before  they  were  completed. 
Ti  f^  His  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him  on 
-via   '   ^^^   throne,    having    no    enemy    to   fear   in 
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foot  and  oOOO  iiorse.  Witii  this  handful  of  men, 
he  conquered  the  whole  force  of  Darius  in  three 
pitched  battles,  and  overtiirew  the  Persian  empire  : 
he  afterwards  penetrated  into  India,  and  reduced 
nations  whose  very  name  were  then  unknown  in 
Europe.  Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  victory  and 
success,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  the  p  ^ 
flower  of  his  age.  His  captains,  preferring  „'.^„* 
power  to  virtue,  and  riches  to  gratitude,  sacri- 
ficed all  the  family  of  their  master,  and  divided  his 
ct.uquests  among  themselves.  But  this  was  not  ef- 
fected without  violent  struggles  and  dissentions ;  and 
while  discord  reigned  among  the  Grecian  leaders, 
the  Parthlans  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  kingdom  which  at  length  became  very 
powerful. 

Alexander's  empire  was  divided  into  four  king- 
doms :  the  Macedonian,  the  Asiatic,  the  Syrian,  and 
the  Egypti!>n.  The  Macedonian  kingdom,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Antipater,  continued  about  „  n 
150  years,  during  which  interval,  ten  succes-  '„g  ' 
sive  princes  swayed  the  sceptre.  Perseus,  the 
lastMacedonian  king,  was  totally  defeated  by  Emilius, 
carried  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  died  in  prison  ;  and 
the  kin<j-dom  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
The  Asiatic  kingdom,  which  fell  to  Antigonus,  com- 
prehended that  country  now  called  Natolia,  toge- 
ther with  some  districts  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  This 
kingdom  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  and  the  kiuf^dom  of  Armenia.  Atlilus,  the 
last  king  of  Pergamus,  appointed  the  Roman  people 
his  heir  ;  and  accordingly  at  his  death,  that  country 
became  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  king- 
dom of  Pontus  continued  in  a  very  flourishing  state 
till  the  reign  of  Mithridates,  who  carried  on  an  ob- 
stinate war  with  the  Romans  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sylla  and  Lucullus  ;  but  still  sup- 
ported his  independence,  till  he  was  totally  van- 
quished by  Pompey,  who  annexed  his  kingdom  to 
the  Roman  state.  '  The  kingdom  of  Armenia  fell 
with  that  of  Pontus.  Tigranes,  the  last  monarch, 
who  joined  Mithridates  against  the  Romans,  was, 
with  that  prince,  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  conqueror. 

Seleucus  Nicanor  obtained  the  Syrian  kingdom: 
his  successors  were  called  Seleucidae,  who  lonu-  held 
the  sceptre  with  honour.  After  the  extinction  of 
that  family,  the  throne  was  filled  by  AntiocUus 
Dens,  Antiochus  the  Great,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Tigrancs.  The  last  governed  both  Syria  and 
Armenia  ;  but  being  conquered  by  the  Romans  un- 
der Pompey,  both  kingdoms  were  reduced  to  the 
form   of  a  Roman  province. 

The  throne  of  Egypt  was  usurped  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals;  and  from  him 
all  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies.  That  king- 
dom flourished  under  twelve  princes  for  near  240 
years.  Among  these,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was 
the  most  famous.  To  hira  we  owe  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  scriptures.  He  founded  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  library,  which  consisted  of  near 
700,000  volumes.  He  was  remarkable  for  encou- 
raging the  arts.  The  literati  flocked  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria  as  to  the  seat  of  the  muses.  The  cele- 
brated Cleopatra  was  the  last  who  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  Egypt.  She  was  vanquished  by  Augustus,  and 
Egypt  underwent  the  same  fate  of  the  other  king- 
doms ;  it  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Romans. 

Greece,  particularly  Athens,  produced,  during  this 
period,  every  thing  great  in  the  arts.  The  very 
names  of  illustrious  men  who  flourished  there  iu  that 
age  of  literature,  would  be  sufiicient  to  fill  a  moderate 
volume.  All  the  improvements  made  by  other  na- 
tions formed  only  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day 
which  now  shone  in  its  meridian  splendor.  The 
Egyptians,  and  many  of  the  Oriental  nations,  bad 
e  raised 
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raised  structures,  celcF)rate(l  at  once  for  their  magni- 
ficence and  magnitude;  but  it  was  tlie  Greeks  who 
first  added  proportion  to  greatness,  and  elegance  to 
^  p  graiKluer :  the  orders  of  architecture  had 
^'  their  birth  in  Greece.  The  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture  executed  by  Phicfias,  Polycletus,  Myron, 
Lysippns,  Praxiteles,  an<l  Scopas,  have  rendered  tlieir 
names  immortaV.  Appollodorus,  Zeu-.is,  Parlhasius, 
Pamphilius,  Timanthus,  Apelles,  Aristides,  and  Pro- 
tegenes,  displayed  the  power  of  the  pencil,  and 
made  the  world  acquainted  witli  the  magic  of  paint- 
rn<»-.  The  art  of  composition  was  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  Homer,  Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  reaching  the  tme  sublime 
in  poetry.  Prosaic  writings  acquired  elegance  and 
simplicity  from  the  pen  of  Herodotus  :  Xenophon 
and  Isocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony  ;  i)Ut  it 
was  reserved  for  Thucydid?s  and  Demosthenes  to 
display  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  language. 

Nor  were  the  studies  of  the  Grenks  confined  to 
the  polite  arts,  the  more  severe  exercises  of  matiie- 
matics  and  philosophy  were  cultivated  with  success. 
The  names  of  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  and  Archimedes, 
are  suificicnlly  known.  Tlie  three  scholars  of  the 
great  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  may, 
for  strength  of  reasoning,  justness  of  thought,  and 
propriety  of  expression,  be  compared  with  the  writers 
of  any  age  or  nation.  It  must  however  be  confessed, 
that  the  Greeks  were  much  better  writers  than  phi- 
losophers. For  though  the  operations  of  reason  are 
prior  to  the  first  eff'orts  of  the  inuigination  ;  yet  the 
imaoinatiou,  when  once  at  work,  proceeds  much 
faster.  It  has  the  advantage  of  acting  upon  objects 
of  its  own  creation ;  whereas  reasoning  being  con- 
fined to  the  objects  before  it,  is  obliged  to  stop  at 
every  step,  and  often  exhausts  all  its  powers  in  fruit- 
less researches.  The  universe  and  reflection  are  the 
most  useful  books  of  philosophers,  and  those  were 
studied  by  the  Greeks ;  but  not  taking  experiuients 
for  their  guide,  they  wandered  into  the  regions  of 
deception,  and  exhausted  in  subtle  disputes  that 
lively  and  penetrating  genius  which,  if  properly  cm- 
ployed,  would  ha\e  enabled  them  to  withdraw  the 
veil  from  nature,  discover  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  universe,  and  form  a  system  of  morals  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind.  The  statesmen  and 
warriors  of  Greece  were  equally  famous  with  those 
•who  applied  their  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.  The  love  of  tlieir  country  was  deeply  engraven 
on  their  minds,  and  rendered  them  superior  to  labour 
and  fatigue.  Their  military  virtue  was  eminently 
displayed  in  their  wars  against  the  Persians;  of  which 
the  cause  were  the  wise  laas  which  Ampliictyon, 
Solon,  and  Lycurgus  had  establislied  aniong  them. 

Leaving  this  nation,  whose  history,  both  civil  and 
philosophical,  is  as  important  as  their  territory  was 
inconsiderable,  we  shall  next  turn  our  attention  to 
»he  Roman  aft'airs,  which  are  still  more  interesting, 
as  well  on  their  own  account,  as  from  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  those  of  modern  Europe,  llo- 
inulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state,  was  of  a 
very  martial  disposition  ;  and  the  political  state  of 
Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of  sm.-\ll  but  indepen- 
dent districts,  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the  display 
of  his  military  talents.  He  was  continually  embroiled 
w  ith  one  or  other  of  his  neighbours  ;  and  war  was 
the  only  employment  by  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions expected  not  only  to  enrich  themselves, 
but  even  to  subsist ;  yet  they  never  blended  cruelty 
with  their  concpiests  ;  the  people  they  sul)dued  were 
jiot  extirpated.  Romulus  established  a  maxim  which 
afterwards  rendered  his  successors  masters  of  the 
world;  he  united  the  nations  he  conquered  to  the 
J,  p  Roman  state.  By  this  prudent  conduct  he 
;:  ■  ■  became  stronger  by  every  victory  ;  and  the 
■  number  of  his  subjects  was  increased  by  every 
addition  to  his  territories :  lie  took  care  at  the  same 
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time  not  to  oppress  the  people  he  had  conquered. 
He  changetl  indeed  the  form  of  their  government, 
but  he  never  imposed  on  them  the  yoke  of  slavery  ; 
they  became  members  of  a  free  state,  and  enjoyedt 
all  the  privileges  of  his  own  peo])le.  The  military 
discipline  of  his  people  always  engaged  the  attention 
of  Romulus ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  im|)Tove  it  by 
the  experience  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  he  was 
at  war.  Whatever  weapon,  whatever  motion,  what- 
ever stratagem  he  saw  in  use,  or  practised  by  the 
enemy,  which  was  preferable  to  his  own,  he  im- 
mediately adopted,  and  thought  it  no  disgrace  to 
learn  wisdom  and  improvement  from  those  he  had 
coufiucred. 

Romulus,  though  principally  attached  to  war,  did 
not  altogether  neglect  the  civil  policy  of  his  infant 
kingdom.  Being  himself  no  stranger  to  the  art  of 
government,  he  was  sensible  that  no  state  could  sub- 
sist without  laws,  and  a  proper  subowlination :  that 
liberty,  without  restraint,  would  degenerate  into  an- 
archy :  and  tlial  power,  without  being  nicely  balanced, 
would  terminate  in  tyranny.  He  was  therefore 
desirous  of  securing  liberty  without  licentiousness, 
and  of  placing  the  legislative  power  where  it  might 
not  be  abused  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects.  Ac- 
cordingly he  instituted  what  was  called  the  senate, 
a  court  originally  composed  of  100  persons,  distin- 
guished for  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  en- 
acted laws  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
Jfnd  for  bridling  the  ferocious  manners  and 
passions  of  his  followers.  Under  these  institutions 
his  infant  state  flourished  in  a  most  surprising  manner; 
but  gratitude  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  first 
court  of  legislature;  for  Romulus,  after  a  long  reign 
spent  in  promoting  the  civil  and  military  interests  of 
his  country,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the 
senate  he  had  so  lately  founded,  being,  as  it  is 
thought,  privately  assassinated  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Numa  Pompilius,  his  successor,  chiefly  applied 
himself  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  :  he  instituted 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  inspired  the 
people  with  the  highest  veneration  for  an  oath, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  soul  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  and  added  two  months  to  the  year,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  conformable  to  the  course  of  the 
sun.  Tullius  Hostilins,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarquinius 
Priscns,  and  Servius  Tullius,  the  successors  of  Numa, 
laboured  assiduously  to  promote  the  prosperity,  and 
extend  the  power  of  Rome.  But  Tar<|uin  the  Proud, 
who  murdered  Servius  Tullius,  his  father-in-law, 
and  seized  upon  the  throne,  followed  not  the  steps 
of  his  prc'iecessors  ;  he  became  n.  very  cruel  and 
infamous  t\  nint.  He  trampled  on  the  laws  of  justice, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  oppressions  he  heaped 
upon  the  people.  He  was  at  once  the  terror  and 
detestation  of  Rome.  The  insolence  of  his  t»  p 
son  Saxtus  Tarquinius  hastened  his  fate.  He  -'.,' 
violated  the  chastity  of  Lucretia,  a  Roman 
lady,  and  by  that  flagitious  act  aflVonted  the  whole 
nation.  Tanpiin  was  hurled  from  the  throne,  and 
his  whole  family  expelled  from  Rome.  This  vio- 
lent convulsion .  pnt  a  period  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  necessity  for  a  power  equal'to  that 
possessed  by  their  kings  to  reside  somcwhive  :  this 
they  placed  in  two  consuls;  who  were  nothing  more 
than  annual  magistrates,  though  they  enjoved  a  sove- 


antlioritv.        This 


form    of   government  was 


wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  short  time  allotted  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  consular  power,  animated  them  with  a 
desire  of  signalizing  their  reign  with  some  rem%ik- 
able  action  ;  tach  laboured  to  eclipse  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  predecessor:  and  the  troops  were  con- 
tinually led  against  some  new  enemy.  It  however 
reijuired  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  the 
Romans  could  make  themselves  masters  of  Italv,  and 
•^  '    they 
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ikey  wereihoi-e  tkan  once  retliicTcd  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  notwithstanding-  they  were  animated  to  deeds 
of  valour  by  every  motive  that  had  a  tendency  to 
rouse  the  slothful,  or  inspire  the  brave.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  were  all  soldiers,  who  fought  for  their 
x)  p  estates,  their  children  and  their  liberties. — 
„,.'.  '  Tliey  all  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  were  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  every  battle. 
Those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  an  enemy  were 
branded  with  ignominy  ;  while  any  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  citizen,  received  a  civic  crown. 

But  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  were  far  from  being 
the  only  enemies  the  Romans  had  to  contend  with. 
They  were  opposed  in  their  aml)itious  schemes  of 
empire  for  foreign  states,  who  more  than  once  re- 
duced them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Among  these  tiie 
republic  of  Carthage  was  the  most  powerful.  This 
repul)lic  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  when  Rome 
had  hardly  any  territories.  Carthage  was  celebrated 
for  her  commerce  and  riches ;  she  had  extended  her 
trade  and  the  terror  of  her  arms  over  the  greater  parts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  that  were  then  known.  The 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  both  in  her  pos- 
session, and  she  had  planted  powerful  colonies  in 
Spain.  She  reigned  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
sea,  and  threatened  the  neiohbouring:  nations  with 
tiie  yoke  ot  slavery. 

The  growing  power  of  Carthage  was  behtld  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  the  Romans,  who  feared  for  their 
T>  /-,  conquest.  A  war  soon  ensued  between  the 
rt/jo  '  two  states,  and  for  some  time  the  advantage 
V  as  gieatly  on  the  side  of  Carthage  ;  and  had 
not  luxury  before  found  its  way  into  that  republic, 
R.ome  would  have  been  no  more.  Fond  of  ease,  and 
tenacious  of  power,  the  Carthaginians  employed 
mercenaries  to  carry  on  their  wars  ;  while  the  armies 
of  Rome  were  composed  of  citizens:  the  one  served 
for  {)ay  oidy  ;  the  other  fought  for  all  that  was  dear 
to  them.  The  Romans  were  convinced  by  the  first 
war,  which  lasted  twenty  years,  that  Carthage  could 
not  be  conquered  while  she  remained  mistress  of  the 
sea  :  her  commerce  must  supply  her  with  every  neces- 
-D  p  sary,  and  her  fleet  could  at  any  time  transport 
^-'  ■  an  army  into  Italy,  and  land  them  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.  A  Carthaginian  vessel, 
wiiicii  was  wrecked  on  the  territories  of  the  Romans, 
served  that  assiduous  people  as  a  model.  A  fleet 
was  soon  fitted  out :  and  the  consul  Duilius,  who 
fought  their  fir^t  naval  battle,  was  victorious.  The 
Carthaginians  were  now  roused  from  their  slumber 
of  security  ;  they  feared  for  their  commerce,  the 
true  source  of  their  peace,  and  the  sinews  of  war. 
They  liegan  to  tremble  in  their  turn ;  and  such  was 
the  spirit  which  then  animated  the  Romans  against 
their  enemies,  that  Regulus,  their  general,  being 
taken  prisoner  in  Africa,  was  sent  back  on  his  parole 
to  negociate  a  change  of  prisoners.  He  maintained 
in  the  senate  tlie  propriety  of  that  law,  which  cut  off 
from  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken,  all 
hopes  of  being  saved,  and  returned  to  a  certain  death, 
which,  with  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  a  true 
patriot,  he  accordingly  submitted  to. 

Though  corruption  had  at  this  time  widely  diffused 
itself  in  Carthage,  yet  sliS  was  not  altogetiier  defici- 
T5  p  ent  in  great  men ;  among  whom  Hamiibal 
,,.■-  ■  was  the  most  celebrated.  An  eternal  antipa- 
~'^'^'  thy  to  Rome  had  been  instilled  into  his  breast 
while  an  infant.  His  father  Hamilcar,  one  of  the 
great  generals  that  had  raised  Carthage  to  her  present 
slate  of  power,  took  his  son  when  a  child,  to  the 
lem|)lc  of  Jupiter,  where  having  ordered  a  solemn 
sricrilice  to  be  ofi'ered  up  lo  that  deity,  he  led  his 
son  to  the  altar,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  wil- 
lin<>"  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ro- 
uians  ?  The  courageous  boy  not  oidy  consented  top^o, 
but  conjured  his  father,  i)y  the  gods  present,  to  form 
him  to  victory,  and  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  con- 
quering.    To  this  Hamilcar  joyfully  consented,  and 


caused  him  to  swear  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  irrecon- 
cilal)le  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

Hannibal  being,  at  2-5  years  of  age,  appointed 
general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  determined  j,  p 
to  attack  his  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  ^oo 
their  country.  He  crossed  the  Ebro,  the 
Rhone,  auvl  the  Alps,  and  in  a  moment  descended 
like  a  torrent  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  now  trem- 
bled for  their  capital.  Scipio  advanced  to  meet  the 
Carthaginian  general,  and  was  defeated.  Hannibal 
pursued  liis  victory,  crossed  the  Po,  and  encamped  at 
Placentia.  The  Roman  consul  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  army.  Hannibal  offered  him  battle,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  <!rcline.  Terrified  at  the  expedi- 
tion of  Hannibal's  pursuit,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  he  abandoned  his  fortified  camp, 
crossed  the  Trebia,  and  posted  himself  on  an  eminence 
near  that  river.  Hannibal  followed  him,  and  en- 
camped in  the  sight  of  the  Romans  on  an  opposite 
bank.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  Romans  were 
again  defeated.  Hannibal  now  crossed  the  Ap- 
penines,  passed  into  Eutruria,  and  laid  waste  great 
part  of  that  fertile  country.  Provoked  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  Flaminius,  one 
of  the  Roman  consuls,  imprudently  advanced  to  give 
him  battle.  The  two  armies  met  in  a  large  field  near 
the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  and  the  Romans  were  a 
third  time  defeated.  These  repeated  misfortunes 
filled  the  city  of  Rome  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
The  inhabitants  expected  Hannibal  would  shortly  visit 
their  city  :  even  the  aged  flew  to  arms,  and  appeared 
on  the  battlements  with  the  weapons  taken  from  their 
enemies  in  former  wars,  and  which  had  long  been 
hung  up  as  trophies  in  their  temples. 

Hannibal,  instead  of  marching  directly  to  Rome, 
imprudently  moved  towards  the  territory  of  Adria. 
The  allies  of  Rome  were  alarmed.  Sicily  sides  with 
the  conqueror.  Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracuse,  de- 
clares against  the  Romans,  and  almost  all  Italy  aban- 
dons them.  In  this  extremity  Rome  owes  its  preser- 
vation to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  three  great 
men ;  among  whom,  Fabius  Maximus  was  the  first 
who  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  save 
Rome  from  destruction.  He  was  chosen  dic- 
tator in  this  alarming  crisis,  and  led  his  troops 
against  the  Carthaginian  general.  Hannibal  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  the  dictator  to  a 
decisive  engagement;  but  Fabius  constantly  declined 
the  offer.  Stratagems  were  used  in  vain  ;  the  Roman 
saw  the  snare,  and  carefully  avoided  it.  He  cut  oft' 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  per- 
petually "harassed  them  in  their  march  :  the  army  of 
Hannibal  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  without  a 
battle.  The  recal  of  Fabius  saved  them  from  enevi- 
table  ruin.  Tlie  new  consuls,  Varro  and  Paulus, 
wanted  the  abilities  of  Fabius:  they  determined  to 
bring  on  a  decisive  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
The  two  armies  met  in  a  large  plain  near  the  village 
of  Cannie.  A  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  totally  defeated.  This  was  the  greatest 
I  blow  that  people  ever  received :  above  forty-five 
thousand  Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  among  them  such  a  number  of  knights,  that 
Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  three  bushels  of  their 
'  rings  to  Carthage.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  Rome  had  still 
The   yumvr    Scipo    revived    the 
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tlien  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  led  a 
powerful  army  into  Spain,  where  both  his  father  and 
uncle  had  lost  their  lives.  But  Scipio  was  not  to  be- 
intimidated.  H«  invested  New  Carthage,  and  took 
the  city  at  the  first  assault.  Froju  Spain  he  g  q 
passed  into  Africa,  where  the  most  powerful  ^^g' 
kings  submitted  to  lis  arms.  Carthage  trem- 
bled in  her  turn,  and  saw  with  terror  her  armies  de- 
feated. Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend  his  coun- 
try ;  his  conquests  in  Italy  w  ere  abandoned,  and  the 

defence 
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defence  of  Cartliag'e  was  now  the  jrreat  object  of  that 
republic.  But  victory  liad  now  forsaken  the  stand- 
ards of  Hannibal.  His  forces  were  defeated  :  Car- 
thage became  tributary  to  Rome  ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  that  powerful  state  the  Romans  obtained 
victories  with  much  less  difficulty  :  there  was  no 
power  able  to  contend.for  any  length  of  time  with 
their  victorious  armies. 

The  states  of  Greece,  who  had  once  more  recover- 
rj  p  ed  their  liberty,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ro- 
m*2    '  mans.     Antiochus  the  Great  sent  an  army  to 

their  assistance;  but  they  were  easily  defeated 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an 
infamous  treaty.  But  still  tiie  Romans  pursued  the 
maxims  of  Rumulus,  their  great  ancestor.  They 
permitted  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  possess  their 
country,  and  respective  estates  :  they  did  not  even 
change  the  form  of  their  government,  and  the  con- 
quered nations  became  the  allies  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. They  were  however  the  most  abject  slaves, 
under  the  specious  title  of  allies.  Mithridates,  king 
of  Puutus,  was  not  indeed  so  easily  reduced.  He  had 
great  resources.  His  people  were  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, inured  to  hardships  and  fatigue.  Fond  of  liberty, 
and  true  lovers  of  tlieir  country,  thev  for  many  years 
supported  themselves  against  the  veteran  armies  of 
■D  t^  Rome.  But  continual  wars  depopulated  their 
W5    '  *'*^""*^'T  •   defeat  succeeded  defeat,  till  at  last 

Mithridates  in  a  decisive  battle  with  Pompey, 
lost  at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  life. 

In  Africa  the  wars  were  bloody  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Marius,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
Rome,  at  last,  by  conquoring  Jugurtha,  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrels  that  had  lung  wasted  that  country  : 
™  Q  Numidiii  was  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
,Qg    *  The  southern  parts    being   thus     conquered, 

Marius  led  his  victorious  legions  towards  the 
north.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  fortunate  in 
every  attempt.  The  barbjirous  nations  tied  before 
liim,  and  sought  refuge  in  their  forests  and  bogs. 
The  Roman  standards  were  displaced  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  Gauls,  the  Cimbri,  the  Teutones,  and 
other  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  Alps. 
^  Q  But  while  Rome  conquered  the  world,  there 
,Q*.>    *  subsisted  an    internal  war   within  her  walls. 

After  the  expulsion  of  her  king,  Rome  enjoyed 
but  a  partial  liberty.  The  descendants  of  the  senators, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Patricians, 
•were  invested  with  so  many  disgustful  privileges,  that 
the  people  felt  for  their  dependence,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  shake   ott'  the  yoke.     They   plaiidy   per- 
ceived there  was   no   other  uiethod  of  healin"-  the 
■wounds   of  the  republic,  but  by  committing  the  su- 
preme power  to  the  care  of  a  single  person.  Dictators 
were  therefore  created,  and  intrusted   with  the  royal 
power  :  but  as  soon  as  the  time  of  office  expired,  the 
alanning  convulsions  of  the  state  returned.     Before 
the   Romans   were  accjuainted  with  the  luxuries  of 
foreign  nations  ;  before  the   tide  of    conquest    had 
rendered  them  haughty,    and  the   wealth   of  Asia, 
insolent;   these   struggles  were  never  carried  to  ex- 
tremities :   but  when  the  delicacies  of  foreign  nations 
had   banished  frugality,   and  a  deluge   of  corruption 
had  swept  virtue  from  the  state,  Rome  became  a  prey 
to  her  own  children.     The  love  of  their  country  was 
now  to  the  Romans  little  more  than  a  specious  name ; 
the  better   sort  were  too  wealthy  and   effeminate  to 
submit  to  the  rigours  of  military  discipline  ;  the  army 
was  now  no  more  a  band  of    citizens,  the    legions 
were  composed  of  the   refuse   of  the  people.     The 
soldiers  recognized  no  other  power  than  that  of  their 
general :  under  his  banners  they  conquered,  and  for 
him  they  were  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  ; 
he  might,  whenever  he  pleased,   lead   them  against 
the   senate,    nobles,    or    people.     But    the    several 
armies  required  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  securing  the 
numerous  conquests,  retarded  the  subversion   of  the 
repubhc.     Jealousy,  together   with  a  desire  to  pre- 


serve their  own  independence,  prompted  them  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  each  other  with  the  most  assi- 
dnous  attention.  Marias  would  have  been  master  of 
Rome,  had  not  the  soldiers  of  Sylla  defeated  his  am- 
bitious designs ;  but  at  length  a  general  appeared, 
whose  actions  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  his  cotempo- 
raries. 

Julius  Cfesar,  who  planted  the  Roman  eagles  in 
Gaul,  had  nothing  left  to  conquer  hut  his  country. 
Fired  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  master  of  the 
world,  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  sat  down  in 
the  capital  of  Rome.  Pompey,  the  only  ge-  t>  p 
neral  capable  of  opposing  the  conqueror  of  *  ^  ' 
Gaul,   was  defeated  at  Pharsalia ;  and  with  * 

him  fell  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  state.  The  senate 
was  no  more  ;  its  shadow  only  subsisted  ;  the  power 
remained  with  Julius  Ceesar.  Rome  received  him  as 
her  master,  and  all  the  conquered  nations  laid  their 
sceptres  at  his  feet. 

But  the  love  of  liberty  still  subsisted  in  the  breasts 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.     Brutus  and  t»    p 
Cassius  imdertook  to  free  their  country  from      *  ./ 
the  power  of  a  tyrant.     Caesar  was  stabbed  in 
the  senate-house,  and  the   patriots  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberties.     But  they  gained  not  over 
to  their  interest  the  legions  who  had  learned  to  con- 
quer under  the  banners  of  Ca;sar.     Their  army  was 
defeated  at  Philippi,  and  three  tyrants  triumphed  at 
Rome.     These  wanted  both  the  clemency  and  t.    p 
abilities   of  Caesar;  they  rivalled  him  only  in      '..  ' 
ambition.     A  triumvirate  of  dictators  could 
not  long  subsist.     Mark  Antony,  who  alone  had  any 
pretentions  to  the  military  talents  of  Ciesar,  was  soon 
enervated  by  the  pleasures  of  the  Egyptian  court ;  he 
preferred  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  to  the  glories  of 
conquest;    and  suffered  Octavius,    at  the  battle   of 
Actiura,  to  wrest  from  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  the 
world. 

At  this  period,  Rome  had  no  patriots  left  to  sup- 
port her  falling  liberties:  some  fell  at  tlie  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  the  rest  by  the  bloody  proscription  of 
ihe  tyrannical  triumvirate.  Octavius,  under  the 
name  of  Augustus  took  the  title  of  emperor  and  sat 
down  unmolested  on  the  throne  of  Ciesar.  These 
distractions  of  the  empiie  had  no  effect  on  the  mili- 
tary discipline  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  they  were  the 
undisputed  masters  of  the  world,  when  Rome  was 
without  a  chief.  And  no  sooner  was  Augustus  esta- 
blished on  the  throne,  than  ambassadors  from  all  parts 
of  the  known  woi-ld  crowded  to  pay  him  homage,  or 
court  his  friendship.  Deputies  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  the  soft  luxuriant  plains  of  Asia,  and 
the  frozen  rooions  of  the  north  of  Europe,  met  at 
Rome  to  proclaim  Augustus  emperor  of  the  world. 
'I'he  tumults  of  war  ceased  in  every  kingdom  :  the 
sword  of  desolation  was  sheathed,  and  harmony  suc- 
ceeded to  the  discord  of  nations.  Augustus  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Prince  of  peace,  was  born. 

Let  us  now,  before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of 
the  emperors  that  succeeded  Augustus,  consider  the 
state  of  leai-ning  and  the  arts  in  this  period  of  Roman 
greatness.  In  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  and  even 
long  after  the  consular  government  was  established, 
learning  and  the  arts  made  very  little  progress  at 
Rome.  Agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  arms 
principally  engaged  their  attention.  An  adequate 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  little  value  they  placed 
upon  works  of  art  by  the  edict  of  Mummius,  who, 
having  destroyed  the  city  of  Corinth,  ordered  the 
pictures  painted  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Greece 
to  be  carried  to  Rome,  with  this  remarkable  caution, 
that  if  any  were  lost  in  the  passage,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  make  up  the  number.  Nor  were  the 
sci^rcs  in  more  re(|uest  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of 
Cato  the  elder,  some  of  the  ablest  philosopheis  of 
Greece  coming  to  Rome,  he  ordered  them  to  depart 
the  city,  lest  the  minds  of  the  youth  should  be  ener- 
vated 
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vatcd  by  philosophy,  and  rendered  too  soft  for  mili- 
tary achievements.  For  a  long'  series  of  years  there 
were  no  written  laws  at  Rome;  those  of  Solon, 
brought  from  Greece,  were  the  first  that  were  known 
in  that  citv.  Tiiev  were  generally  called  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables,  because  they  were  written  in 
twelve  departments  :  they  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  various  decrees  of  the  senate,  orders  of  the  people, 
and  edicts  of  the  praetors:  and  in  them  was  contained 
the  civil  law  of  the  Romans. 

After  the  downfal  of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing no  enemy  to  fear  from  abroad,  began  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  security,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  curious  remains  of  the  Grecian  magnificence, 
whicli  were  sent  to  Rome,  inspired  them  with  de- 
sire of  imitating  the  perfect  models  of  the  Greek 
artists.  Whatever  was  elegant,  curious,  and  beauti- 
ful, might  be  consulted  without  trouble  or  e\pence. 
But  the  Romans,  though  undoubtedly  great  artists, 
never  equally  finished  the  works  of  their  masters. 
Eloquence  had  been  long  studied  in  Rome  ;  but  it 
did  not  reach  its  greatest  height  till  Cicero  appeared ; 
but  his  orations  are  inferior  to  those  of  Demosthenes. 
Cicero  gave  to  eloquence  all  the  graces  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  without  learning  its  solidity  and  gra- 
vity. He  gave  cadence  and  harmony  to  the  Roman 
language,  and  enriched  it  with  beauties  before  un- 
known :  he  was  to  Rome  what  Demosthenes  bad 
been  to  Greece,  the  gloiy  of  his  country  ;  they  both 
carried  eloquence  to  the  highest  perfection  it  ever 
attained. 

The  poetry  of  Virgil  is  equal  to  any  thing  produced 
by  the  Greeks,  except  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Like 
the  prose  of  I>cmost!)enes,  the  verses  of  Virgil  are 
inimitable.  Hornce,  in  his  sa.tires  and  epistles,  had 
uo  model  among  the  Greeks,  and  stands  to  this  day 
nnrivalled  in  that  species  of  writing.  Rome  abound- 
ed in  historians  ;  among  whom,  Livy  possesses  all  the 
natural  ease  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  d^sciiptive, 
more  eloquent,  and  sentimental.  Sallust  is  generally 
ranked  with  Thucydides,  and  some  have  not  scrupled 
to  consider  him  as  the  most  excellent  historian  of 
antiquity.  Tacitus  did  not  flourish  in  the  Augustan 
age ;  but  he  has  acquired  the  greatest  honour  by  his 
works,  while  they  reflect  ignominy  on  his  country 
ainl  human  nature,  whose  corruption  and  vices  he 
paints  in  the  most  striking  colours.  To  write  the  life 
of  Tiberius  required  the  genius  of  Tacitus,  who 
could  unravel  all  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  assign 
the  real  causes  of  events,  and  withdraw  the  veil  of 
deception,  which  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public  the  real  motives  and  springs  of  action. 

The  Romans  never  applied  themselves  greatly  to 
philosophy.  Lucretius,  who  delivered,  in  spirited 
versification,  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  is  the  only 
philosopher,  except  Cicero,  whose  writings  have 
reached  our  times:  a  close  and  assiduous  search  into 
the  operations  of  nature,  was  not  perhaps  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Romans.  In  tragedy  as  comedy, 
the  Romans  never  produced  any  thing  that  can  bear 
the  least  comparison  with  the  writers  of  Greece. 
The  tragic  poets  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
I'lautus  and  Terence  are  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  comic  poets  of  Rome;  but  neither  were  possessed 
of  the  vis  comica,  or  lively  vein  of  humour,  which 
is  essential  to  comedy,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  the  comic  poets  of  Greece. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  an  a^ra  which  presents  us 
with  a  set  of  monsters,  under  the  name  of  emperors, 
who  filled  the  throne  of  the  Ca?sars,  and  whose  his- 
tories, a  few  excepted,  disgrace  human  nature.  The 
government  of  Rome  soon  degenerated  into  the  most 
despotic  tyranny:  a  people  long  celebrated  for  their 
liberty,  were  now  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
slavery.  The  army  was  in  reality  the  sovereign  of 
Rome :  and  while  the  emperors  inflicted  the  most 
inhuman  cruelties  on  their  subjects,  they  themselves 
trembled  at  the  power  of  the  legions:  the  emperors 
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were  at  once  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves 
of  the  army.  To  keep  the  turbulent  legions  (who 
too  well  knew  their  own  power)  employed,  they 
were  led  against  the  barbiirous  nations  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  Germans,  the  Britons,  and  other  nations 
of  the  North,  were  subdued  ;  and  the  Roman  arts 
and  learning  were  introduced  among  the  nations 
of  distant  countries.  But  this  required  abilities  and 
perseverance.  Fond  of  their  liberties,  and  strangers 
to  every  thing  but  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  ferocious 
North  long  'defended  themselves 
In  their  strusjsles  for 


inhabitants  of  the 
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liberty,  their  countries  were  laid  waste,  and  famine 
assisted  the  Romans  to  plant  their  eagles  in  the 
countries  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people.  Many 
kingdoms  were  depopulated ;  and  thu  Romans  marched 
to  conquest  through  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people, 
whose  only  crime  was  a  love  for  their  country  :  but 
conquest,  which  raised  the  Roman  power  to  the 
summit  of  glory,  proved  at  last  its  destruction.  Its 
boundaries  were  extended  to  so  enormous  a  distance, 
that  the  springs  which  gave  motion  to  the  political 
machine  of  government,  lost  their  force. 

The  northern  tribes  of  barbarians  who  had  been 
increased  by  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  clime*, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Roman  legions, 
multiplied  in  so  rapid  a  manner,  that  the  barrea 
mountains  of  the  North  could  not  aftbrd  them  sub- 
sistence. They  returned  in  colonies  towards  the 
south,  in  search  of  a  more  fruitful  soil.  The  soft, 
delicious  climate  of  Italy  excited  their  desires  ;  they 
poured  like  a  torrent  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains, 
sweeping  all  before  them.  They  pursued  a  very 
diilerent  maxim  from  the  Romans  ;  they  sought  for  a 
settlement,  and  therefore  extirpated  the  inhabitants. 
The  most  dreadful  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter 
marked  the  rout  of  tbe  barbarians.  Before  them 
the  country  exhibited  the  most  lovely  prospect,  smil- 
ing in  all  the  l>eauties  of  nature,  populous,  and  full  of 
cities  and  villages;  behind  them,  smoking  deserts,^, 
without  inhabitants,  and  without  a  farm.  Tbe  sword* 
ot  destruction  was  drawn,  and  the  barbarians  severely 
retaliated  on  the  Romans  the  miseries  tlieir  conquer- 
ing legions  had  carried  into  other  climes.  Perhaps 
a  more  dismal  scene  was  never  exhibited  since  the 
earth  was  peopled  :  cotemporary  authors,  who  beheld 
that  scene  of  desolation,  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions 
by  which  to  describe  the  horror  of  it :  the  Scourge 
of  God,  the  Destroyer  of  Nations,  are  the  dreadful 
epithets  by  which  they  distinguish  the  most  noted  of 
the  barbarous  leaders,  who  spared  neither  age,  sex,' 
:  all  were  swept  away  by  those  cruel 
and  fell  together  in  one  undistinguished 
even  Rome  itself  fell  a  victim  to  barbarity 
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of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  commenced. 

Constantine,  the  emperor,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  transferred  the  seat  of 
the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 
By  this  impolitic  measure,  the  western  and  eastern 
provinces  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  go- 
verned by  diflerent  sovereigns.  The  former  was 
styled  the  western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern  empire. 
The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions  from  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  to  the  east,  threw  down  the  barriers 
of  the  western  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the 
northern  invaders,  who  laid  all  the  glories  of  the  em- 
pire, vainly  deemed  immortal,  in  the  dust.  The 
ancient  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  so  effi- 
cacious, that  it  must  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  all 
their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vices  of  their 
emperors,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  manners 
among  the  people.  Satiated  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  known  world,  the  emperors  were  at  a  loss  to 
find  new  provocatives.  The  most  distant  regions 
were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  ex- 
ercised, and  the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon 
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one  favourite  dish.  The  tyranny  and  deplorable 
licentiousness  of  manners  that  prevailed  under  the 
emperors,  or  Caesars,  as  they  are  called,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  barbarity  of  those  nations  who 
overcame  them.  With  respect  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire, that  stood  firm,  and  for  a  considerable  tune 
defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  nortliern  inx  aders  ;  bnt  at 
length  the  followers  of  Mahomet  effected  what  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  had  attempted  in  vain:  they 
reduced  the  whole  empire,  and  the  family  of  the 
Othraans  filled  the  throne  of  Constantine. 

A    dreadful    revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters 
succeeded  this  change  of  inhabitants.       And  learn- 
in^    be'iaa;    driven    from    her    favourite    seat,    took 
refuge  in"  the  plains  of  Arabia.       The    Mahometan 
princes   grew    polite    in    proportion    as    they    grew 
powerful.     The  caliphs    of  Babylon,  after  a  series 
of  successful  wars,  spent  their  time  in  security,  and 
revived  the  arts.     The  musis  for  a  time  fixed  their 
seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     Aaron  P^achild 
was  more  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
was  obeyed  from  Spain  to  "the  Indies.     This  prince 
revived  the  sciences,   and  cultivated  the  polite  arts. 
The  learned  from  all   parts  resorted  to   his  court, 
wliPi-e  they   were  at  once   caressed    and    rewarded. 
Barbarism   was  banished  from  his  extensive  domini- 
ons, and  her  place  supplied  by  politeness.     Under  his 
government  the  Arabians,   who  had  before  adopted 
the   Indian    method   of    computation     by    the    nine 
figures   and  a  cypher,  brought  the  improvement  into 
Europe.       From  them   the   Europeans    learned    tlie 
course  of  the  stars,  and  the  nature  of  eclipses.     Ben- 
honain,  the  astronomer,  translated  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy    from  the  Greek   into  Arabic  :     and   made 
several  astronomical  observations,  then  of  great  im- 
portance.    The  caliph  Almamou  caused  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  to  be  measured,  in  order  to  determine 
the  magnitude   of  the   earth,  above  seven  centuries 
before   any    thing  of  that   kind   was  attempted    in 
Europe.        Avienna  and  Averroes,    two  celebrated 
physicians,    translated   the    works   of   Aristotle    into 
Arabic,  when  they   were    utterly   unknown   on    this 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.     They  cultivated  physic 
and  chemistry   with  great  alacrity  and  success  :  the 
latter   may   be  said   to  have   been  invented   by  the 
Arabians.     The  Christians  were  then  instructed  by 
the  Mahometans. 

A  new  species  of  government,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Feudal  System,  was  introduced   by  the 
northern  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    The  confederacies  entered  into  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the   North,  were  rather  military  than  civil, 
under  different  leaders,  to  whom  they  were  strongly 
attached.     When  they  established  themselves  in  the 
empire,  their  chiefs  distributed  to  the  principal  o(B- 
cers,  under  the   burden   of  military  service,   a    pro- 
portion of  the  conquered  territories :  and  these  made 
a  new  partition  among  tl»cir  soldiers  under  the  same 
tenure.     These  fiefs  were   substituted  for  pay,  and 
were  not  considered  as  the  property  of  their  possessors. 
They  were  originally  revokable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
granter;  but  an  attachment,  which  is  naturally  con- 
tracted for  land,  introducing  the  idea  of  property, 
the  nature  of  these  grants  was  insensibly  altered  :  men 
were  averse  to  relinquishing  lands  they  had  for  some 
time  cultivated,  and  for  which  they  had  acquired  an 
atTection.     These  fiefs  were  accordingly  first  changed 
into  possessions  for  life,  and  afterwards  became  here- 
ditary.    The  imprudence  or  weakness  of  sovereigns 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  territories. 
Their  vassals  rose  in  independencie;  and  their  su!)jccts 
who   received  protection  from  these,   became  more 
attached  to  them  than  to  their  sovereigns.     A  multi- 
tude of  inferior  vassals  constituted  a  I'ormidable  body 
under  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  association  were  so  great,  that  fiefs 
.were  considered   as   preferable   to  free   possessions. 
'JTIioSe,  therefore,  who  were  possessed  uf  free  lands, 
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resigned  them,  either  to  the  |irince,  or  some  powerful 
noble,  in  order  to  receive  them  back  in  the  form 
of  fiefs.  The  earls  w  ho  administered  justice  (for  the 
civil  was  not  yet  .separated  from  the  military  power) 
finding  their  advantage  in  the  fines  and  |)ecuniary 
emoluments  resulting  to  them  as  judges,  found  means 
to  render  the  judicial  power  hereditary  in  their  fami- 
lies. Thus  the  official  power  of  the  magistrates  was 
in  a  manner  converted  into  fiefs,  and  tire  crown  was 
weakened  by  new  encroachments  on  its  prerogatives. 
The  sovereign,  however,  was  still  considere<l  as  the 
head  of  this  vast  fabric  of  political  subordination. 
Obliged  to  [)rotect  his  vassals,  he  had  a  title  to  de- 
mand their  assistance,  both  for  his  own  defence,  and 
for  that  of  the  state.  lie  summoned  them  to  his  comt; 
and  alllunigh  their  advice  and  concurrence  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  all  matters  of  moment,  yet  their 
attendance,  in  consccpience  of  his  call,  which,  in 
one  point  of  view,  was  a  principal  privilege,  was, 
in  another,  considered  as  a  burden,  and  a  mark  of 
their  dependence.  The  inferior  vassals  were  bound 
to  perform  the  same  duties  to  the  great  barons,  which 
these  performed  to  the  king  ;  and  thus  a  kingdom 
was  considered  as  a  great  barony,  and  a  barony  as  a 
small  kingdom.  It  was  the  natural  ambition  of  every 
baron  to  render  his  authority  as  independent  of  the 
crov.n  as  possible,  and  to  accpiire  now  force  and  au- 
thority over  his  particular  vassals.  The  natural  con- 
sequences of  these  Gothic  institutions  were  jealou- 
sies, wars,  and  oppressions  without  number.  The 
great  baron  took  the  advantage  of  granting  his  vassals 
the  perpetual  assistance  they  wanted,  to  acquire  a 
despotic  power  over  them.  The  manufacturer,  and 
lower  classes  of  men,  languished  under  the  most  in- 
supportable servitude;  for  valour  and  military  quali- 
ties were  then  alone  regarded. 

An  aristocracy,  the  most  cruel  mode  of  govern- 
ment,  now   prevailed,  and   stifled  every  principle   of 
equity   and  of  nature.     The   people  perceived  that 
they  ought    to    exchange   the   dominion    of    several 
masters,  for  the  limited    administration   of  a  single 
person.     The     European    monarchs    perceived    the 
encroachment  of  the  nobles,  and  the  dreadful  servi- 
tude of  the  subject.     They  saw  the  people  were  no- 
thing better  than  slaves;   and  determined  to  support 
them  against  the  tyi-anny  of  the  barons.     They   (U- 
clared,  that  as  all  men  were  born  free,  they  should 
enjoy  that  liberty  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.     But 
to  effect  this  noble  design,  it  was   necessary  to  erect 
some  intermediate  power  to  counterbalance  that  ot 
the  barons,  who  enslaved  the  people,  and   aspired  to 
oive    laws   to   the    crown.       A    plan  was  therefore 
adopted,  which  fully    answered  the  design.        New 
privileges  were   conferred  on  towns,  in  consequence 
of  which   they    became   at  once  populous  and  rich. 
All   marks  of  servitude  were  abolished  ;    they  were 
formed  into  bodies  corporate,  and  governed  by  ma- 
gistrates and  a  council,  chosen  by  themselves.     The 
very   dawn    of  liberty   roused  all   the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  into  action.  A  spirit  of  industry  revived ; 
commerce  became   an  object  of  attention,  and  was 
cultivated   with    success   by   many   of  the  powers  of 
Europe.     The  invention   of  the   mariner's   compass 
greatly  facilitated  the  communication   between    one 
nation  and  another,   and   consequently    opened    new 
sources  of  commorce. 

The  cities  of  Alexandria  and  ConstantiiiO[»lc  had 
long  carried  on  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Indos- 
tan;  the  precious  commodities  of  India  were  not  un- 
known in  Europe.  The  Crusades,  which  robbed 
Europe  of  her  inhabitants,  were  the  cause  of  opening 
a  trade  between  the  states  of  Italy  and  the  East.  Ve- 
nice became  very  powerful  by  her  commerce :  she 
for  some  time  engrossed  the  commodities  of  India, 
and  dispersed  them  all  over  Europe.  The  Genoese, 
by  sending  provisions  to  tlie  crusatlers  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  became  rich  and  powerful;  at  the 
same  time  they  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
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trade,  which  had  been  the  great  source  of  wealth  to 
the  Venetians.  They  opened  a  communication  with 
the  East,  and  became  sharers  in  the  advantag-eous 
commerce  of  Indostan.  By  the  riches  they  drew 
from  this  source,  these  two  rival  states  became  formi- 
dable to  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  At  last  the  Por- 
tuo-uese  discovered  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  wholly  engrossed  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Desirous  of  continuing  to 
his  country  some  part  of  the  eastern  commerce,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  proposed  sail- 
ing to  India  by  a  western  course.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, was  rejected  at  Genoa,  and  Spain  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  discoveries*.  He  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
Indies,  but  he  found  a  new  world.  Spain  became 
mistress  of  a  larger  empire  than  that  of  Rome  in  the 
height  of  her  glory. 

The  inhabitants  pf  Europe  now  began  to  emerge 
out  of  that  darkness  in  which  they  had  been  involved 
since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  space  of 
near  twelve  centuries.  The  invention  of  printing, 
the  revival  of  learning,  arts  and  sciences,  history  and 
philosopliy,  and,  lastly  the  happy  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, all  distinguish  the  loth  and  Kith  centuries  as 
the  first  aera  of  modern  history.  The  political  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  then  established,  still  continue  to 
operate  ;  and  the  ideas  concerning  the  balance  of 
power  then  introduced,  or  rendered  general,  still 
influence,  in  some  degree,  the  councils  of  European 
nations,  and  happily  concur  in  securing  the  different 
empires  from  the  encroachments  of  their  ambitious 
neighbours,  who,  in  contending  for  universal  mo- 
narchy, cannot  fail  *to  weaken  their  own  force,  and 
may  at  length  render  themselves  incapable  of  defend- 
ing their  just  possessions. 

The  partial  conquests  aspiring  monarchs  may  make, 
will  rather  tend  to  oppose,  than  to  promote  their 
designs.  A  prince  may  form  a  deliberate  plan  of 
destroying,  by  slow  degrees,  the  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  successor  may  follow  his  example  ;  but 
external  conquests  are  always  less  solid  than  brilliant 
and  commonly  occasion  more  fear  than  hurt.  The 
aspiring  prince,  who,  has  unfortunately  been  a  con- 
queror, is  commonly  reduced  in  the  end  to  the  last 
extremities  by  the  alarms  his  conquests  excite,  and 
the  confederacies  they  gave  occasion  to.  How  con- 
trary soever  this  doctrine  may  be  to  the  prejudices  and 
views  of  a  victorious  and  powerful  nation,  it  is 
nevertheless  well  established  in  the  science  of  politics, 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  experience  and  examples 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  truth  of  the  above  assertion  will  appear  in  a 
great  variety  of  lights,  if  we  take  a  retrospective  view 
uf  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian  states  when  delivered 
from  the  terror  of  the  Persian  invasions.  The  most 
inconsiderable  of  these  little  societies  imbibed  the 
frenzy  of  conquest,  and  by  this  frenzy  was  reduced, 
in  its  turn,  to  the  utmost  misery  and  distress  ;  a  full 
illustration  of  this  subject,  the  reader  will  find  in 
Isacrate's  Oration  on  Peace.  If  there  be  occasion 
to  mention  modern  examples,  France  affords  a  very 
striking  one.  The  humiliating  circumstances  that 
ambitious  monarch  Louis  XIV.  was  reduced  to,  are 
Well  known,  the  cause  of  which  himself  lamented  on 
his  death-bed  ;  and  the  nerves  of  that  kingdom  have 
been  since  strained  so  far  beyond  their  strength,  bv  an 
unbounded  thirst  of  acquisition,  that  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  they  should  recover  their  natural  tone  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  de- 
bility of  their  elforts  shewed  the  grounds  of  the  evil, 
and  the  inethcHcy  of  a  sudden  and  precipitate  remedy; 
but  has  not  the  British  cabinet  greatly  contributed  to 
restore  and  augment  the  navy  of  France,  by  agitating 
a  civil  war  with  the  North  Americans?  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  house  of  Austria  excited  the  terror 
of  all  Europe,  before  it  excited  the  pity  of  Great- 
Britain  !  That  family,  which  had  once  been  the 
©bject  of  fear,  became  at  length  the  object  of  com- 


passion. Charles  V.  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was 
possessed  of  territories  which  exceeded  in  riches  and 
extent  the  most  powerful  empires  of  antiijuity,  but 
these  were  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
that  monarch  ;  and  his  whole  reign  exhibited  a  scene 
of  hostility  against  his  neighbours.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessois,  the  late  empress-queen,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  that  family,  was,  however,  upon  the  death 
of  her  father,  not  only  stripped  of  her  dominions,  but 
reduced  so  low  as  to  be  in  want  of  necessaries ;  and 
contributions  were  actually  raised  for  her  in  Great- 
Britain,  whose  king,  George  II.  engaged  in  her 
cause,  and  reinstated  her  upon  the  imperial  throne, 
at  theexpence  of  this  nation. — Great-Britain  enjoyed, 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity 
and  glory  ;  which  should  have  induced  her  to  be 
more  attentive  to  preserve  so  brilliant  an  existence  ; 
but  as  a  great  empire  cannot  be  continued  in  a  flou- 
rishing situation  nnless  governed  by  moderation  and 
wisdom ;  so  the  unhappy  contest  of  Great-Britaia 
with  her  colonies  in  America,  through  the  folly,  ar- 
rogance, or  arbitrary  designs  of  her  then  ministers  of 
state,  has  plunged  her  into  the  greatest  difficulties; 
her  national  debt  has  been  augmented  to  an  enor- 
mous  sum,  her  taxes  increased  so  as  to  become  aa 
almost  insupportable  burden,  and  her  trade  sensibly 
diminished.  That  this  once  flourishing  kingdom  may 
be  again  restored  to  her  former  splendor  and  tranquil- 
lity, in  consequence  of  the  late  peace  with  America, 
and  the  other  belligerent  powers,  is  an  sera  more 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  than  expected. 


PART.  III. 

OF   RELIGION. 

THE  attention  and  capacity  of  mankind  have  ia 
all  ages  been  as  it  were  on  the  stretch  in  order 
to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
but  experience  has  evinced  all  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Deity  to  be  fruitless,  for,  "  who  by 
searching  can  find  out  God  ?"  Men,  in  general,  being 
unable  to  elevate  their  ideas  to  all  the  sublimity  of 
his  perfections,  have  too  often  brought  them  down 
to  the  degrading  level  of  their  own  ideas.  This  ob- 
servation may  be  more  directly  applied  to  those 
nations  whose  religion  was  founded  partly  on  their 
own  natural  feelings,  the  faint  glimmerings  of  unen*- 
lightened  reason,  but  more  frequently  the  irregular 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  who  had  moreover 
received  no  light  from  heaven,  respecting  this  im- 
portant, this  awful  object. 

In  giving  the  history  of  religion,  a  proper  distinc- 
tion should  always  be  attended  to  ;  we  must  separate 
what  is  human  from  what  is  divine  ;  what  had  its 
origin  by  particular  revelations,  from  what  is  the 
efi'ect  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unassisted  opera- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Hence  we  find,  that  the 
religion  of  the  eastern  nations  was,  in  the  most  early 
ages,  pure  and  luminous  :  it  originated  from  a  divine 
source,  and  was  neither  obscured  nor  disfigured  by 
the  caprice  or  inventions  of  men.  But  we  find  that 
in  process  of  time  these  began  to  take  effect,  inso- 
much that  the  ray  of  tradition  was  not  only  obscured  ; 
but  totally  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  those  tribes 
who  separated  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  in  the 
smallest  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  societies 
of  men. 

Depraved  and  ignorant  as  the  generality  of  man- 
kind were  respecting  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
God,  their  dependence  upon,  and  obligations  to  him  ; 
yet  the  most  barbarous  nations  have  always  paid  their 
homages  to  some  deity,  although  they  have  beea 
under  great  mistakes  in  their  notions  and  conclusions 
about  him.  In  this  situation,  God  selected  to  him- 
self 
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self  a  peculiar  people  to  be  the  depositaries  of  his 
laws  and  worship  ;  but  left  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
form  confused  and  erroneous  iiypotheses  upon  these 
subjects. 

Polytheisna,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  £fo«ls» 
was  the  most  common  rehgion  of  antiquity  ;  and  this 
prevailed  the  lon^st,  and  spread  the  widest.  The 
ancient  polytheism  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit  of 
philosophical  speculations,  nor  of  disfigured  traditions, 
concerning  the  nature  of  tiie  Divine  Being- ;  but 
to  have  arisen  during  the  rudest  ages  of  society,  while 
the  rational  powers  were  feeble,  and  while  mankind 
were  subject  to  the  tyrannical  influence  of  passion 
and  the  wild  dreams  of  imagination.  Their  religon, 
therefore,  was  founded  solely  upon  sentiment ;  each 
tribe  of  men  had  not  only  their  favourite  heroes,  but 
their  gods  likewise :  those  heroes  who  led  them  forth 
to  battle,  who  had  the  chief  rank  in  their  councils, 
whose  image  was  inscribed  on  their  fancy,  and  whose 
exploits  were  impressed  on  their  memory,  enjoyed, 
even  after  death,  an  existence  in  the  imagination  of 
their  followers  and  adherents.  They  had  also  two 
orders  of  gods,  the  propitious,  and  the  hostile,  the 
gods  who  were  to  be  loved,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
feared. 

The  heathens  had  also  a  celeJ)rated  division  of 
their  gods  into  dii  majorum  f/eutiiun,  and  dii  miaoruM 
gentium  ;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  inferior  gods. 
Another  division  was  taken  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence y  thus  there  were  celestial,  terrestrial,  infernal, 
marine,  and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natural  gods  ;  the  animal  gods  were 
mortals  who  had  been  raised  to  divinity  by  ignorance 
and  superstition,  such  as  the  heroes  above-mentioned ; 
and  the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  such  as 
the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  There 
were  also  deities  who  were  supposed,  to  preside  over 
particular  persons  ;  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
childbirth  j  others,  the  care  of  young  children  and 
young  persons  ;  and  others  were  the  deities  of  mar- 
riage. Each  action,  virtue,  and  profession  had  also 
its  particular  god  :  the  shepherds  had  their  Pan  ;  the 
gardeners,  their  Flora;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva ;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  The  ancients,  in  general,  made  their  gods 
sulyect  to  all  the  passions  of  men ;  they  partook  even 
of  their  partial  aft'ections,  and  in  many  instances  dis- 
covered their  preference  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all 
others.  They  did  not  indeed  eat  and  drink  the  same 
substances  with  men,  but  they  lived  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia  ;  they  had  a  particular  pleasure  in  smelling 
the  steam  of  the  sacrifices,  and  they  made  love  with 
a  ferocity  unknown  in  northern  climates. 

It  is,  however,  thought  by  most  learned  men,  that 
the  Pagans  acknowledged  but  one  God  ;  and  that 
the  many  different  divinities  worshipped  by  them, 
were  but  attributes  and  actions  of  one  and  the  same 
God.  This  may  probably  be  true  of  the  wiser  hea- 
thens ;  and  indeecl  there  are  many  strong  and  beau- 
tiful passages  in  pagan  authors,  to  prove  that  they 
acknowledged  but  one  God.  Anaxagoras,  who 
flourished  430  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  was 
the  first,  even  in  Greece,  that  publicly  announced 
the  existence  of  one  Creator  and  governor  of  the 
Universe.  Pythagoras  likewise  taught  the  unity  of 
God,  and  defined  him  to  be  a  mind  penetrating  and 
diffusing  itself  through  all  the,  parts  of  the  universe, 
from  which  all  aninuUs  receive  life ;  and  Plato  called 
God  the  being  which  is  ;  and  whenever  he  mentioned 
the  Deity,  it  was  always  in  the  singular  number. 

But,  of  all  others,  the  Christian  religion  is  dcnjon- 
•tratively  of  divine  original,  from  the  sublimity  of  its 
faith,  excellency  of  its  moraU,  and  the  purity  of  its 
precepts.     It  consists  not  in  idle  jibilosophical  specu- 


lations, or  perpetual  grimace  and  affectation,  but  \\i 
a  steady  practice  of  the  duties  it  requires,  without 
the  least  view  of  recompence  from  men  ;  it  neither 
seeks  their  admiration,  nor  attempts  to  dazzle  their 
eyes  and  deceive  them:  there  is  no  religion  which 
so  much  excites  a  man  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
virtue,  ami  hatred  of  vice,  or  that  prescribes  greater 
rewards  for  one,  or  punishments  for  the  other.  Tlii> 
religion,  in  regard  to  the  ]:)ra<;ti.co  of  it,  consists  in 
the  most  exact  iiniiatiou,  that  can  possibly  \>e  con- 
ceived, of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Supreme 
Being  :  from  hence  wc  may  derive  that  solid  vitUie, 
that  power  (resulting  from  a  divine  principle  im- 
planted in  the  mind)  which  it  gives  to  subdue  our 
passions  and  that  satisfaction  which  we  receive  from 
the  observance  of  those  laws  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed to  mankind.  The  characters  of  Christianity 
are  perfectly  couforniable  to  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Majesty.  The  moral  part  never  indulges  the 
passions,  it  has  no  other  view  than  the  pre-ervation 
and  happiness  of  mankind  :  nor  have  the  most  inve- 
terate enemies  of  the  Cliristian  faith  ever  invented 
any  thing  but  what  was  mucli  inferior  to  it,  both  in 
practice  and  speculation. 

In  time,  however,  Christianity  became  corrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  worldly  masinjs,  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  precepts  of  its  divine  author,  and  by 
the  ambition  of  the  clergy  :  which  at  length  occasi- 
oned the  elevation  and  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  power  of  the  pope,  as  uni- 
versal bishop,  and  head  of  the  church,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  papal  supremacy,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
worst  of  men;  was  procured  by  the  barest  means, 
by  flattering  a  tyrant  (Phocas)  in  his  wickedness  and 
tyranny;  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  in  itself  antichristian,  heretical,  blas- 
phemous and  diabolical.  The  bishops  of  Rome, 
by  availing  themselves  of  every  circimistancc  which 
fortune  threw  in  tlieir  way,  slowly  erected  the  fui)ric 
of  their  antichristian  power,  at  first  an  object  of  vene- 
ration, and  afterwards  of  terror,  to  all  temporal 
princes.  The  causes  of  its  happy  dissolution  are 
more  palpable,  and  operated  with  greater  activity. 
The  scandalous  lives  of  the  popish  clergy,  tlieir  igno- 
rance, and  tyranny,  together  with  the  desire  natural 
to  sovereigns  of  delivering  themselves  from  a  foreign 
yoke  ;  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  national  uses 
the  immense  sums  vvhich  had  been  diverted  to  the 
service  of  the  church  in  eve-ry  kingdom  of  Europe, 
conspired  with  the  ardour  of  the  first  reformers,  and 
hastened  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  which  was 
begun  by  Luther  in  Germany  in  the  year  1017,  and 
took  place  in  JOngland  in  1.3:34 ;  for  when  once  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  opened,  they  could  plainly 
perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  that  many  of  her  tloctrines  were 
unscriptural,  corrupt,  and  irrational,  and  after  a  very 
fair  and  impartial  examination,  most  of  her  absuni 
mummeries  and  superstitions  were  justly  condemned 
and  exploded  boU)  by  argument  ami  ridicule.  Th<i 
services  of  the  reformers  in  this  respect,  demand  our 
admiration  and  gratitude ;  but  involved  ixs  they  had 
been  in  the  darkness  of  superstition,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  but  that  they  should  still  retain  some  errors, 
an  attachment  to  some  al)suid  doctrines,  and  too 
much  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  corrupt  and  arbi- 
trary church  from  which  they  had  separated  them- 
selves; but  since,  with  all  their  defects,  these  pious 
and  learned  men  were  honoured  in  being  the  instru- 
ments, through  Divine  Providence,  of  bringing  about 
an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  mankind,  they  have  certainly  a  just  claim 
to  our  veneration  and  esteem. 
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EUROPE,  though  by  far  the  smallest  division  of 
the  globe,  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
other  three,  and  that  vvhich  particularly  deserves 
our  attention.  It  is  situated  between  the  36th  and 
72d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  10th 
degree  west,  and  G5th  degree  cast  longitude,  com- 
puted from  the  meridian  of  London  ;  being  3000 
miles  in  length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  west, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  north-east  ; 
and  250t)  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
north  Cape  in  Norway  to  Cape  Cayha  or  Metapar 
in  tlie  ^lorea,  the  most  southern  promontory  in 
E^urope.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  ;  on  the  east,  by  Asia  :  on  the  south,  by  the 
Mi.diterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
separates  it  from  America. 

This  quarter  of  the  globe,  though  the  least  ex- 
tensive, is  beyond  coaiparison  the  most  happy  and 
valuable  part  of  it,  both  with  regard  to  religion, 
arts,  learning,  riches,  and  commerce.  It  justly 
claims  a  pre-eminence  over  the  other  parts,  because 
the  human  mind  hath  here  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress in  whatsoever  i-  'ireful  and  ornamental  to 
mankind  in  general.  I'he  mildness  of  the  climates 
of  most  parts  ot  Europe,  the  fertility  of  irs  soil, 
■which  produces  every  thing  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port, and  even  luxury  of  human  life;  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  several  governments,  which  are  far  less  des- 
potic, and  far  more  equi;able  than  those  of  either 
Asia  or  Africa;  render  this  the  most  desirable 
quarter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  for  the  residence 
of  a  rational  being.  To  these  advantages  we  may 
add,  tliat  no  part  of  it  is  situated  within  the  torrid, 
and  but  a  small  portion  within  the  frigid  zone ; 
and  the  difference  of  its  face,  or  variety  of  its  sur- 
face, by  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  which  are  at 
once  innumerable  and  beneficial,  contribute  greatly 
to  its  superiority. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  principal  states  of 
Europe  are  descended  from  those  multitudes  of 
northern  people  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire. 
Constantine  the  Great  had  some  time  before  re- 
moved the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  this  occasioned  its  fall.  The  Visigoths 
forced  a  passage  into  Italy,  sacked  Rome  in  the  year 
409,  and  settled  in  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  Spain. 
The  provinces  of  Gaul  fell  X'->  the  share  of  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians,  and  still  retain  the  name 
of  their  conquerors.  About  the  same  time  the 
Hunns  subdued  Pavinonia,  and  called  it  Hungary, 
alter  their  own  name.     The  Britons,  being  expelled 
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from  their  habitations  by  their  foreign  allies,  crossed 
the  Severn,  and  took  refuge  in  the  lofiy  mountains 
of  Wales,  the  inhabitants  of  which  principallv  are 
said  to  be  immediately  descended  from  the  original 
natives  of  Britain,  and  to  retain  their  language  in 
its  purity. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  six 
radical  ones,  namely,  1.  Latin,  of  which  the  Italian, 
.^rench,  and  Spanish,  are  dialects.  2.  Teutonic, 
from  whence  proceed  the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  English  tongues-  S.  Sclavonian,  vvhich 
reigns  in  different  dialects  in  Poland,  Muscovy, 
H  hemia,  and  a  great  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
4.  The  Celtic,  of  vvhich  there  are  remaining  dia- 
lectsin  Wales,  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
Brittany  in  France,  and  Lapland.  5.  Greek,  of 
which  several  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  Morea,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Levant.  6.  Gothic,  some  remains 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  islands  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  languages  spoken  in  Turkey  and  Little 
Fartary  as  European  languages. 

Most  of  the  European  governments  are  mo- 
narchical ;  but  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  checked 
by  a  variety  of  little  springs,  which  break  their 
force,  and  soften  their  rigour.  But  besides  mo- 
narchical there  are  aristocratical  and  republican 
governments  in  Europe.  Venice  is  an  aristocratical 
state,  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles ;  and  Holland  is  a  democracy,  or  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Great  Britain  is  a  government 
of  a  very  singular  kind,  consisting  of  the  three  spe- 
cies above  mentioned,  and  partakes  of  all  the  be- 
nefits, while  it  rejects  rhe  inconveniences  annexed 
to  them.  The  other  mixed  governments  of  Europe, 
as  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.  are  composed  of  two  only 
of  the  simple  forms;  as  will  be  explained  in  their 
proper  places. 

The  Christian  religion  is  established  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  except  the  districts  possessed  by  the 
Turks,  where  the  Mahometan  tenets  are  professed. 
The  Christians  are  divided  into  a  number  of  differ- 
ent sects,  which  may  be  comprehended  under  three 
general  denominations;  namely,  1.  The  Greek 
church:  2.  Popery  ;  and  f5.  ProTestaiTtiim' :  which 
last  is  again  divided  into  Luthcranism  and  Calvin- 
ism, so  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two 
eminent  reformers  of  the  l<)th  century:  but  all 
their  principles  are  founded  upon  the  .same  basis, 
since  they  all  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind,  and  that  the  scriptures  were 
written  by  divine  inspiration. 
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WEST  GREENLAND. 


CHAP  I. 
WEST  GREENLAND. 

Description  of  the  Connfri!,  Climate,  Soil,  Vegetable 
and  animal  Productions,  S(c. 
'EST  GREENLAND,  otherwise   called  Old 


W 


Greenland,  or  Greenland,  begins  in  59  deg. 
50  min.  north  lat.  The  eastern  coast  is  supposed  to 
extend  as  far  northward  as  Spitzbergen,  or  East 
Greenland  ;  and  the  western  part  is  only  separated 
by  a  channel  of  40  miles  in  breadth.  The  western 
shore  has  been  discovered  higher  than  the  70th  deg. 
of  north  lat.  The  country  is  exceeding  moun- 
tainous :  and  the  mountains  are  so  very  high  that 
they  may  be  discerned  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  30 
leagues.  The  inland  mountains  and  hills  are  per-  i 
petually  covered  with  snow;  but  the  low  lands  on  i 
the  sea  side  are,  in  summer,  clotlied  with  verdure. 
The  coast  is  difficult  of  access,  on  account  ol  the 
great  number  of  rocks  with  which  the  surrounding 
seas,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Greenland  rivers, 
abound,  independent  of  the  vast  mountains  of  float- 
ing ice  which  seem  to  threaten  with  destruction  the 
adventurous  navigator. 

The  climate,  from  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Greenland  to  the  68th  deg.  of  north  lat.  is  not  so 
severe  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  The  summer 
includes  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  whole  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  half  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber; during  which  the  weather  is  generally  warm: 
while  the  wind  blows  easterly  the  sky  is  always  se- 
rene, but  when  it  veers  to  the  other  points,  storms 
are  sure  to  ensue.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  in- 
fested with  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  fogs,  which 
are,  however,  so  fattening  to  the  land,  that  the 
shores  are  covered  with  verdure  •,  but  the  inland 
mountains  are  capped  with  snow  perpetually. 

The  weather,  to  the  northward  of  the  68  deg. 
is  much  more  severe,  and  the  cold  so  very  intense, 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  the  very  strongest 
spirituous  liquors  will  freeze  close  to  the  fire-side. 
The  winter  in  this  part  continues  from  September 
to  May,  and  sometimes  June,  during  which  time 
the  sea  is  covered  with  vast  mountains  of  ice. — 
"  Nothing  (says  an  eminent  writer)  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  daz- 
zling appearance  than  those  prodigious  masses  of 
ice  that  surround  the  whole  coast  in  different  forms 
ot  rocks,  castles,  towers,  and  spires,  reflecting  a 
variety  of  colours  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
concrete,  and  floating  from  place  to  place,  as  if 
the  whole  scene  was  illusion,  or  enchantment ;  such 
are  the  prospects  tliey  yield  in  calm  weather,  but 
when  the  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  the  .sea  to  swell 
in  vast  successive  billows,  the  conflict  of  those  con- 
gregated bodies  of  ice  encountering,  dashing, 
cracking,  bursting,  and  shivering  into  ten  thousand 
fragments,  fills  the  eye  and  ear  with  terror  and 
astonishment. 

Thunder  and  lightning  seldom  disturb  the  air  of 
Greenland,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  many 
other  natural  phainomena,  such  as  shooting  stars, 
and  in  particular  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern 
lights.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  about  the 
new  moon,  this  phsenomenon  appears  so  universally 
bright  over  the  face  of  the  whole  northern  sky, 
darting  its  rays,  and  glaring  with  such  radiancy, 
as  to  afford  sufficient  light  whereby  to  read. 

There  is  no  night  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
people  who  reside  here  have  the  pleasure  to  see  the 
sun  turn  about  the  horizon  all  the  twenty-four 
hours  :  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  have  but 
little  comfort  in  that  planet,  the  nights  being  pro- 
portionably  long ;  yet  they  can  see  to  travel  up 
and  down  the  country,  though  sometimes  it  is  nei- 


ther moon-shine  or  star-light.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  is  not  unwholesome  ;  for,  except  the  scurvy, 
and  the  distemper  of  the  lungs,  the  inhabitants 
know  nothing  of  many  other  diseases  with  which 
other  countries  are  plagued  ;  and  these  pectoral 
infirmities  are  not  so  much  the  effects  of  the  exces- 
sive cold,  as  of  the  foggy  weather,  to  which  this 
country  is  very  much  subject.  From  the  beginning 
of  April  to  the  end  of  July  is  the  foggy  season; 
and  from  that  time  the  fog  daily  decreases.  But  as 
in  the  summer  time  they  are  troubled  with  fogs,  so 
in  the  winter  season  they  are  plagued  with  the 
vapour  called  frost-smoke,  which,  when  the  cold 
is  excessive,  rises  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  smoke  out 
of  a  chimney,  and  is  as  thick  as  the  grossest  mist, 
especially  in  bays,  where  any  opening  in  the  ice 
is  found. 

A  wonderful  harmony  and  correspondence  is  ob- 
served in  Greenland  between  fountains  and  the 
main  sea:  at  spring  tides  in  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  strongest  ebbing  is  at  sea,  the  hidden 
fountains  or  springs  of  fresh  water  break  out  on  the 
shore,  and  discover  themselves  often  in  places 
where  they  might  be  little  expected,  especially  in 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  cohered  with  ice  and 
snow ;  yet  there  are  no  water  springs  in  those  places 
at  other  times. 

In  Greenland  the  hills  are  barren,  and  indeed 
frozen  all  the  year;  the  low  lands  are  tolerably 
fertile,  particularly  towards  the  sea.  A  few  oak 
trees  are  found  in  the  southern  parts  near  the  States 
Promontory.  In  these  particular  parts  the  meadows 
are  rich  in  grass  :  turnips  and  coleworts  are  easily 
raised,  and  excellently  flavoured  ;  underwood, 
which  grows  to  a  vast  height,  is  plentiful  :  birch, 
elm,  and  willo'.^'S  aie  not  scarce,  and  juniper  berries 
grow  in  abundance.  The  herb  angelica  grows 
wild,  and  is  found  in  great  profusion  :  it  is  endued 
with  a  turpentine  flavour,  and  yields  an  aromatic 
oil,  which  is  extracted  by  distillation. 

A  pleasant  and  salutary  kind  of  scurvy-grass 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  shores,  and  the  moun- 
tains near  the  bays  and  creeks  are  covered  with 
wild  thyme.  A  species  of  grass  bearing  yellow 
flowers,  the  herb  tormentil,  and  many  other  plants, 
herbs  and  vegetables,  abound  in  this  country. 
The  fruits  of  Greenland  are  bramble-berries,  bil- 
berries, blue-berries,  and  juniper-berries.  Here 
it  is  to  be  observed,  when  any  thing  is  said  relative 
to  the  fertility  of  Greenland,  that  the  southern  parts 
are  only  meant,  for  in  the  northern  parts  no  herbs 
or  plants  will  grow. 

Various  metals  are  produced  in  Greenland  :  to 
the  southward  of  the  Danish  colony  copper  o-'e  is 
found.  Mr.  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of  ore 
from  a  Greenlander,  and  himself  found  calamine 
of  a  yellow  colour.  He  likewise  sent  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  yellow  sand  mixed  with  vermillion 
streaks  to  the  Bergen  company,  who,  by  letter, 
requested  him  to  procure  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
commodity  :  he  could  not,  however,  execute  his 
commission,  as  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  got  the  first  specimen  :  it  was,  it 
seems,  one  of  the  smallest  among  a  great  cluster  of 
islands,  and  the  mark  he  had  set  up  was  bidwn 
down  by  a  storm,  so  that  he  could  not  trace  out  the 
spot  a  second  time. 

Red  and  white  rock  crystals  are  the  produce  of 
this  country  ;  and  a  bastard  marble,  of  various  co- 
lours, is  very  plentiful  about  the  Danish  colony, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Good  Hope  ;  ot 
the  latter  the  natives  make  bowls,  lamps,  pots,  and 
crucibles.  The  seas  and  bays,  besides  a  variety  of 
beautiful  shells,  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coral.  But  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  of 
this  country  is  the  asbestos,  or  amianthus,  which 
has  the  vulgar  appellation  of  earth-flax,  and  is  a 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  mineral  substance,  composed 
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of  short  and  abrupt  filaments.  It  is  a  stony  con- 
crete, of  the  talcky  kind,  though  differing  from 
talc  in  its  external  appearance.  It  is  neither  so 
bright,  so  smooth,  or  so  unctuous,  and  is  not  com- 
posed o*  leaves  or  nlates,  but  of  long  filaments,  like 
flax.  It  has  been  spun  into  cloth,  and  formed  into 
paper,  both  of  an  incombustible  nature,  and  not 
to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Some  kinds  have  filaments 
that  are  ri  :ged  and  brittle,  and  others  more  flexible. 
The  first  cannot  be  spun,  or  formed  into  cloth  ; 
the  latter  may,  but  not  without  difficulty.  This 
manufacture  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  wrapped  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  m  cloth  made  of  earth-flax,  to 
preserve  their  ashes  separate  from  those  of  the  tu- 
neral  pile,  an  use  to  which  some  of  the  Tartarian 
chief's  still  apply  this  kind  of  cloth. 

This  country  is  not  infested  with  any  ravenous 
animal,  the  great  white  bear  excepted,  which,  how- 
ever, very  seldom  appears  near  the  Danish  colony. 
The  quadrupeds  of  Greenland  are  dogs,  foxes, 
bares,  and  rein  deer.  The  dogs  are  large  and  rough, 
white  or  speckled  ;  and  their  ears  stand  upright, 
•which  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  curs  in  general 
in  all  cold  cliinates.  These  dogs  are  timorous  and 
stupid,  do  nor  bark,  but  make  a  most  dismal  howl- 
ing at  times.  In  the  northern  parts  they  are  ren- 
dered of  infinite  service,  as  the  natives  there  yoke 
them  to  sledges,  which,  when  heavy  laden,  they 
are  able  to  draw  upon  the  ice  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  a  day.  These  poor  useful  animals,  are  how- 
ever, very  ill  rewarded  for  their  services,  being 
left  to  provide  for  themselves,  except  when  their 
owners  happen  to  be  successful  in  taking  a  great 
number  of  seals,  at  which  times  their  masters  gra- 
tify them  \s  itii  a  inea],  composed  oi  the  entrails 
and  blood.  The  foxes  appear  of  different  colours, 
while,  grey,  and  bluish.  They  are  neither  so 
hairy,  or  so  large,  as  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Hares  are  found  in  Greenland  in  great  abundance  : 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  very  fat  in  summer,  and 
of  an  exquisite  flavour.  Rein  deer  feed  in  great 
herds,  and  are  hunted  all  the  summer  by  the  na- 
tives, who  are  usually  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children  in  these  excursions,  and  in  pursuit 
of  their  game  will  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
country. 

Lizards,  serpents,  toads,  newts.  Sec.  are  unknown 
in  Greenland;  but  gnats  swarm,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  in  the  summertime. 

Here  are  vast  numbers  of  partridges,  which  are 
white  in  winter,  and  grey  in  summer ;  as  well  as 
sparrows,  linnets,  snow-birds,  and  ice-birds.  A 
great  many  ravens  hover  about  the  huts  of  the 
Greenlanders,  as,  near  the  habitations  of  these 
people,  the  ground  is  usually  strewed  with  offals  of 
seals,  and  other  fish.  Greenland  likewise  abounds 
with  eagles  and  falcons  of  a  prodigious  size,  and 
large  speckled  owls. 

Bees,  wasps,  spiders,  and  flies,  are  the  insects 
of  this  country.  The  people,  however,  are  not 
plagued  with  beetles,  ants,  mice,  or  rats. 

The  inhabitants  are  fond  of  the  seal,  which  con- 
stributes  at  once  to  their  sustenance  and  conveni- 
cncy.  There  is  some  difference  in  seals,  but  the 
most  remarkable  species  is  that  called  the  Cap-miss, 
which  appellation  it  receives  from  the  cap,  or  cavvl, 
with  which  it  covers  its  head  occasionally.  The 
head  itself  resembles  that  of  a  dog  with  cropped 
ears,  his  snout  is  bearded  like  a  cat,  his  eyes  are 
large,  and  his  teeth  sharp.  His  skin  is  covered 
with  a  short  thick  fur,  which  is  white,  black,  brown, 
or  tawny  :  he  is  web-footed,  which  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  him  in  swimming  ;  and  he  seems  to 
drag  himself  along,  rather  than  walk.  Seals  are 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  length.  The  fat  of  this 
creature  furnishes   the  Greenlanders   with  oil,  the 


flesh  with  food,  the  skin  with  clothing,  and  with 
coverings  for  their  huts  and  boats. 

The  Greenland  seas  abound  also  with  turbut,  cod, 
haddock,  scate,  salmon,  halibut,  cat-fish,  roe-fish, 
stents,  whitings,  bream,  inuscles,  crabs  shrimps 
and  other  fish.  Under  the  article  of  East  or  New 
Greenland,  that  astonishing  creature  the  whale 
will  be  amply  described  from  some  late  minute 
observations. 

The  principal  sea-fowl  in  Greenland,  is  the 
edder-fowl,  swarms  of  which,  at  times,  seem  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  the  warm 
season  infinite  numbers  of  them  hover  about  the 
Danish  colony  every  evening,  and  take  their  flight 
to  the  sea  regularly  the  ensuing  morning.  In  springy 
they  retire  to  the  islands  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
hatch  their  young,  and  return  to  the  continent 
about  June  or  July.  The  Grsenlanders  are  very 
tend  of  their  eggs  and  their  young,  but  make  no 
manner  of  use  of  their  fine  down  feathers,  which 
are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  lo  be  found  in  and 
about  their  nests  in  large  quantities. 

Three  species  of  ducks  are  found  in,  or  frequent 
Greenland.  The  first,  which  is  of  the  tame  duclc 
kind,  has  fine  speckled  feathers,  and  lays  and 
hatches  its  eggs  in  the  islands,  returning  afterwards 
with  its  young  to  the  continent.  The  secoiid  sort 
is  smaller,  has  a  long  pointed  bill,  frequents  only 
fresh  waters,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  flags,  or 
reeds  of  rivers.  The  third  kind  which  is  the  largest 
of  all,  has  the  appellation  of  the  wood-duck,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  black  breast  and  grey  belly. 
The  alkes  is  another  kind  of  sea  fowl,  which  the 
Greenlanders  are  fond  of  feeding  on ;  it  is  less 
than  a  duck,  and  of  a  rancid  taste.  But  the  most 
beautiful  sca  bird  of  these  parts  is  the  tungoviasek. 
This  bird  is  not  bigger  than  a  lark,  but  its  feathers 
are  uncommonly  elegant.  Swarms  of  wild  geese 
come  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greenland,  from 
more  southern  climates,  in  the  spring  ;  and  breed, 
and  quit  the  place  at  the  commencement  of 
winter.  Many  sea-mews  build  in  the  rocks  and 
cliffs;  and  sea-terns  lay  their  eggs  on  the  islands 
about  Greenland.  Lundcs,  or  Greenland  sea- 
parrots,  are  cornmon  here,  as  are  sea-earnes,  and 
sea-snipes. 

Various  authors  concur  in  opinion,  that  the  na- 
tive or  original  Greenlanders  are  descended  from 
the  Schrellings,  who  formerly  exterminated  the 
Iceland  settlers.  These  people  bear  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  Laplanders  and  Samoides,  in  their 
persons,  complexions,  and  way  of  life.  There 
will  always  be  found  a  strong  affinity  between  the 
customs  ot  difterent  nations  living  in  the  same  kind 
of  climate,  exposed  to  the  same  wants  and  neces- 
sities, and  involved  in  the  same  ignorance  and 
brutality. 

The  Greenlanders  are  short  of  stature,  thick 
made,  and  inclined  to  be  fat  :  their  faces  are  broad, 
their  lips  thick,  and  their  noses  flat.  They  have 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  yellow  complexions,  pos- 
sess health  and  vigour,  but  have  very  short  lives. 
Their  clothes  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  rein- 
deer or  seal-skins;  as  alsd  of  birds' skins,  nicely 
dressed  and  prepared. 

The  men's  habits  arc,  a  coat  or  jacket,  with  a. 
cape  or  hood  sewed  to  it,  to  cover  the  head  and 
shoulders.  This  coat  reaches  nearly  to  the  knees. 
Their  breeches  are  very  small,  not  coming  above 
their  loins,  that  they  may  not  hinder  them  in  get- 
ting into  their  boats  j  and  the  hair  of  the  skins  the. 
coat  is  made  of  is  turned  inward  to  keep  them 
warm.  Over  this  coat  they  pur  on  a  large  frock, 
made  of  seal  skins  dressed  and  tanned,  without:  hair, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  water ;  an^  thus  they  are 
dressed  when  they  go  to  sea.  Between  the  leathern 
frock  and  the  under  coat  they  wear  a  linen  shirt,  or, 
tor  want  of  linen,  one  made  of  sealfr'  guts,  which 

also. 
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also  helps  to  keep  out  the  water  from  the  under 
coaf  .  Of  late  they  appear  sometimes  in  more 
gai'idy  dresses;  as  shirts  made  of  striped  linen,  and 
coMts  and  breeches  of  red  and  blue  stuffs  or  cloth, 
w  hich  they  buy  of  the  Danish  or  Dutch  merchants, 
b.ut  fashioned  after  their  own  way.  In  these  they 
'parade  and  feast,  when  they  keep  holy  days  on  shore. 
The  hose  they  wore  formerly  were  made  of  rein- 
deer or  seal-skins  ;  but  now  they  |)refer  our  sort  of 
worsted,  of  different  colours,  while,  blue,  and  red, 
which  they  buy  of  the  Danes.  Their  shoes  and 
boots  are  made  of  sealskins,  red  or  yellow,  well 
dressed  and  tanned.  They  are  nicely  wrought, 
with  folds  behind  and  before,  without  heels,  and 
«it  well  upon  the  teet.  The  only  difference  between 
the  dress  of  the  men  and  the  women  is,  that  the  wo- 
Tiien's  coats  are  higher  on  the  shoulders,  and  wider 
than  the  men's,  with  higher  and  larger  hoods. 
The  married  women,  that  have  children,  wear 
much  larger  coats  than  the  rest,  like  gowns,  be 
cause  they  must  carry  their  children  in  them  upon 
their  backs.  They  wear  drawers  which  reach  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  over  them  breeches. 
The  drawers  they  always  keep  on,  and  sleep  in 
them.  Their  breeches  come  down  to  the  knees  : 
these  they  do  not  wear  in  summer  or  in  winter,  but 
when  they  go  abroad ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  come 
home,  they  pull  them  off  again.  Next:  to  their 
bodies  they  wear  a  waistcoat  made  of  voung  fawn- 
skins,  with  the  hairy  side  inward.  The  coat,  or 
upper  garment,  is  also  made  of  fine  coloured  swan- 
skins, or  (in  defect  of  that)  seal-skins,  trimmed  and 
edged  with  white,  and  neatly  wrought  in  tlie 
seams,  and  about  the  brim.  Their  hair,  which  is 
very  long  and  thick,  is  braided,  and  tied  up  in  a 
knot.  They  commonly  go  bare-headed,  as  well 
without  as  within  doors:  nor  are  they  covered 
with  hoods,  but  in  case  of  rain  or  snow. 

Their  chief  ornaments  are  glass  beads,  of  divers 
colours,  or  coral,  about  their  necks  and  arms,  and 
pendants  in  their  ears.  They  also  wear  bracelets 
made  of  black  skin  set  with  pearls,  with  which 
they  trim  their  clothes  and  shoes.  Some  have,  be- 
sides this,  another  sort:  of  embellishment ;  they 
make  long  black  strokes  between  the  eyes  on  the 
forehead,  upon  the  chin,  arms,  and  hands,  and  even 
upon  the  thighs  and  legs.  They  keep  their  clothes 
pretty  clean,  though  in  other  things,  especially  in 
their  victuals,  they  are  not  so  nice.  The  women, 
in  general,  who  have  children,  are  very  dirty  and 
slovenly,  well  knowing  that  they  cannot  be  repu- 
diated. But  those  unfortunate  women  that  are 
barren,  or  whose  children  are  dead,  and  do  not 
know  the  moment  that  they  may  be  sent  away,  are 
obliged  to  take  more  care  to  be  cleanly,  that  they 
may  please  their  husbands  thereby. 

As  to  disposition,  the  Greenlanders  are  good- 
natured  and  orderly,  but  indolent,  dull,  and  phleg- 
matic. They  live  peaceably  without  laws,  and 
act  regularly  without  discipline.  In  cases  of  mur- 
der (which,  however,  seldom  happens)  no  cogni- 
zance is  taken  of  the  murderer,  unless  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  deceased  thinks  proper,  personally, 
to  revenge  his  death.  Old  women,  who,  from  an 
untoward  disposition,  are  supposed  to  be  witches, 
they  kill,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  qom- 
nmnity. 

Conceiving  all  the  productions  of  nature  designed 
for  mankind  in  general,  they  deem  every  thing 
common  property.  This  naturally  obviates  the 
idea  of  robbery,  as  none  cr.n  steal  where  he  has  a 
right  to  take  whatever  he  happens  to  lay  his  hands 
on.  But  this  idea  they  extend  to  strangers,  and 
take  as  freely  from  them  as  from  their  own  neigh- 
bours, which  occasions  them  to  have  a  worse  name 
than  they  deserve ;  as  the  notions  they  are  brought 
up  in  excuse,  in  some  measure,  their  supposed 
delinquency. 
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Adultery  and  fornication  are  unknown  to  the 
Greenlanders,  except  upon  particular  occasions, 
when  certain  ceremonials,  at  which  both  sexes  at- 
tend, admit  of  promiscuous  intercourse ;  and  these 
permissions  <!o  not  proceed  so  much  from  vice  as 
arbitrary  custom  ;  for,  in  general,  the  Greenlanders 
are  modest,  civil,  generous,  and  hospitable.  Only 
married  people  are  admitted  to  tiie  above-menti- 
oned festivals;  for  the  unmarried,  of  both  sexes, 
are  remarkable  for  their  modesty  and  continence. 
To  confirm  this  assertion,  Mr  Egede,  the  Danish 
missionary,  says,  he  never  saw  any  ot  them  hold 
any  loose  conversation,  or  shew  the  least  inclination 
to  it,  either  in  word  or  deed.  During  fifteen.years 
that  he  lived  in  Greenland,  he  did  not  hear  ol  more 
than  two  or  three  unmarried  young  women  who 
were  pregnant,  because  it  is  reckoned  the  greatest 
disgrace  in  such. 

The  woist  quality  in  the  Greenlanders  is,  their 
being  so  exceeding  dirty,  for  they  are  slovens  to 
a  degn  e  of  bestiality.  The  men  are  so  fond  oi  dirt, 
thai  they  never  wash  themselves  wiih  clean  waterj 
but,  in  the  manner  of  cats,  lick  their  fingers,  and 
cle  n  thtir  faces  as  well  as  they  can  with  their 
-Spittle.  They  even  eat  their  victuals  in  the  same 
bowls  and  platters  that  have  been  licked  by  their 
half  starved  dogs,  without  the  least  idea  of  makmg 
them  clean.  7  he  women  think  they  are  never  so 
sweet  as  a  hen  they  wash  themselves  in  urine,  that 
being  deemed  their  grand  pertume  ;  and  a  female, 
when  so  cleaned,  imagines  her  smell  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful.  Even  the  men  adopt  this  opinion 
so  tar  as  to  compliment  a  woman,  aiter  having  been 
thus  scoured,  with  the  title  oi  juviiusiar  suariteaks, 
or,  maidenly  sweet. 

Company  never  hinders  either  sex  from  comply- 
ing with  the  calls  of  nature  ;  and  the  utensils  for 
those  purposes  being  always  in  the  same  room  as 
the  familv,  a  disagreeable  effluvium  arises,  which 
is  extremely  offensive  to  any  but  those  who  are,  by 
long  use,  familiarized  to  such  stenches.  Many  of 
these  people  soak  raw  hides  in  those  very  utensils, 
which  contributes  considerably  to  the  nauseous 
smell  of  the  place,  and  renders  a  Greenlander's 
habitation  insufferably  disagreeable. 

These  people  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  sea-par- 
tridges, hares,  seals,  rein-deer,  and  whales.  Their 
flesh-meat  they  eat  either  boiled,  dried  in  the  sun 
or  wind,  or  raw.  Their  fish  they  either  boil  or  dry 
thoroughly.  Indeed,  it  is  by  perfectly  drying  that 
they  preserve  their  salmon,  halibut,  or  stents,  which 
are  caught  in  the  summer,  and  laid  up  for  winter 
store  :  for  these  people,  with  all  their  ignorance, 
are  as  careful  as  the  ant  in  providing  for  future 
exigencies. 

Seals  are  only  to  be  caught  in  the  summer,  un- 
less they  happen,  in  the  winter,  now  and  then  to 
meet  with  a  few  floating  upon  the  ice.  The  mode 
of  preserving  these  animals  is  by  burying  them  un- 
der the  snow,  from  whence  they  are  dug  out  as 
occasion  requires,  and  eaten  without  further  pre- 
paration. They  are  as  nasty  in  eating  as  in  other 
things ;  for  they  never  clean  either  platters,  pots, 
or  kettles  ;  and  the  dirty  ground  serves  them  for  a 
table.  But  they  act  wiser  than  many  more  polished 
nations,  in  not  eating  set  meals  at  particular  hours, 
but  gratifying  the  calls  of  hunger,  when  the  crav- 
ing appetite  requires.  The  women  usually  eat  by 
themselves ;  but  when  the  Greenlanders  return 
from  sea,  they  make  merry,  and  regale  sumptuously 
together. 

The  Greenlanders  are  not  delicate  in  their  ap- 
petites, \ieither  are  they  very  particular,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  with  respect  to  their  food,  as  they  will 
feed  upon  pieces  of  rotten  skins,  sea-weeds,  flags, 
any  kind  of  roots,  whale's  fat,  tram  oil,  &c.  In 
summer  they  use  wood  as  fuel  to  dress  such  victuals 
'  as  they  do  not  choose  to  cat  rawj  but  in  winter, 
B  thew- 
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they  usually  boil  their  food  upon  their  train-oil 
lamps.  Their  kettles  are  made  either  of  brass, 
copper,  oi  marblf,  and,  in  general,  manufactured 
by  themselves.  Their  method  of  kindling  a  fire  is 
by  the  friition  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood  upon  a  block 
of  dried  fir  tree.  The  Danes  found  great  difficulty 
in  brmging  the  Greenlanders  to  taste  their  provi- 
sions. Some,  however,  at  length  came  to  be  fond 
of  bread  and  butter  ;  but  very  fewr  have,  as  yet, 
overcome  their  strong  aversion  to  spirituous  liquors  ; 
and  none  can  be  persuaded  to  smoke  tobacco,  or 
chi'vv  it. 

In  this   country,  the    men   are   commonly    con- 
tented with    one   wife.     There    are   some,  indeed, 
b'lt  those  are  very   fevv,  that   keep   two,  three,  or 
four  wives  ;  but  these  pass  for  heroes,  or  more  than 
ord'nary  men  ;  because,  by  their  industry,  they  are 
able  to  mamtain  so  manv  wives  and  children.     Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the   Danes,  jealousy    never  pre- 
vailed among  t^ose  wives  ;  but   they    agreed   well 
together  ;  though  the  first    wife    was  reckoned  the 
rr.isiress.      But  since  the  Danes  have  informed  them 
of  tl:e  word  and  will   of  God,  importing,    that,  in 
the  beginning,  the  all-wise  Creator   made  one  man 
and  one  woman  to  live  in   matrimony   as  husband 
and  wife,  tliere  has  been   some   resentment  in    the 
wives,  when   their  husbands  have  been  disposed  to 
take  anv  others   beside  them;   and   they   have    ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Egede,  desiring   him    to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  proceeding.     Also,  when   he  has   instructed 
them  in  their  catechism,  tiiey  have  always  reminded 
him  fully  to  instruct  their  husbands  in    the    duty  of 
the   seventh    commandment.      They    refrain  from 
marrying   their  next   relations,  even    in    the    third 
degree,  deeding  such  matches  unwarrantable  and 


years  of  maturity,  they  seldom  appear  inclined  to 
vice.  Alrhough  they  shew  no  great  respect  to  tneir 
parents  in  any  outward  forms,  they  are  always  very 
willing  to  do  what  they  order  them.  They  are 
under  the  care  of  their  parents,  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  till  they  are  married  ;  afterwards  they  shift 
for  themselves ;  yet  they  continue  to  dwell  in  the 
same  house,  or  under  the  same  roof,  with  their 
fathers,  together  with  other  kindred  and  relations  ; 
and  they  all  enjoy  in  common  what  they  get. 

When   a  Greenlander  dies,  all    his    property   is 
thrown  away  as  impure  and  unfortunate.     All  who 
reside  in  the  same  house  are  obliged  to  carry  what- 
ever belongs  to  them   into  the   open  air  to  purity  ; 
but  in    the   evening    they    fetch   their  effects  back 
again.     They  dress  the    corpse  in  its  best  apparel, 
bend  the  legs  under    ihe  back,  wrap  the  whole  up 
in  rein-deer  or  seal-skins,  and  bury  it  under  a  heap 
of  stones.     Those  who  are  concerned  in  the  funeral 
are  for  some  time  deemed  unclean  ;  and  the  mourn- 
ers, to  testi 7  their  grief,  make   most  hideous  bowl- 
ings.    A  corpse  is  always  conveyed  out  of  the  back 
part  of  a  hut,  but   never    through   the  door  ;  and, 
I  at  the  funeral,  a  woman  lights  a  stick,  and,  waving 
it   round  her   head,   pronounces  the  words,  "  Pik- 
1  leruk  pok,"  which  is,  he  is  to  be  obtained  no  more. 
i  They  fix  a  dog's  head  upon  the   burial  place  of  a 
I  young  child,  for  this  curious  reason,  that  as  a  child 
,;  is  deficient  in  point  of  understanding,  it  would  not 
be  capable  of  finding  its   way  to  the  land  of  spirits 
without  a  faithful  dog  to  run  before,  and  guide  it 
to  tire  place. 

The  chief  amusements  and  diversions  of  the 
Greenlanders  are,  singing  in  a  very  harsh  discordant 
manner,   dancing  after  a  very  rustic  mode,  running. 


unnatural.     It  is    likewise   censurable,  if  a  youn?   i  wrestling,  foot-ball,  &;c.     Tney  very  seldom  quar- 


man  and  woman  who  have  served  and  been  edu- 
cated in  one  tanvly,  should  desire  to  be  married 
together  -,  for  they  look  upon  them  as  brother  and 
sister,  on  that  account. 

Wiih  respect  to  their  marriage  ceremonies :  when 
a  young  man  fancies  a  maiden,  he  commonly  pro- 
poses it  to  the  parents  and  relations  on  both  sides. 
After  he  has  obtained  their  consent,  he  procures 
two  or  more  old  women  to  fetch  the  bride.  These  go 
to  the  place  where  the  young  woman  Is,  and  carry 
ber  av\ay  by  force;  tor,  though  she  approves  of 
the  match,  yet,  out  of  modesty,  she  must  affect 
co\ness,  in  order  to  avoid  th'*  censure  of  forward- 


ness.    Alter   she  is 


brought 


to    the    bridegroom's 


house,  she  keeps,  for  some  time,  at  a  di,tance,and 
sits  retired,  in  some  corner,  upon  a  bench,  with 
ber  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  face  veiled.  In  the 
mean  while  the  bridegroom  uses  all  the  rhetoric 
he  is  master  of,  and  spares  no  caresses  to  bring  her 
to  compliance  :  which  being  effected,  the  maiden 
yields  to  his  embraces,  and  the  wedding  is  over. 
Husbands  often  divorce  their  wives,  either  if  they 
do  not  suit  their  humours,  or  if  they  are  barren 
(which  they  hold  to  be  very  ignominious)  and  for 
many  other  reasons:  but  they  keep  them  for  life, 
if  they  have  children  by  them. 

That  the  women    are   of  robust  constitutions,  is 
particularly  evinced  in   child-bearing  ;  for  as   soon 
as  it  is  over  they  will  go  to  work,  and  do  their  or- 
dinary business:  but  sometimes  it  costs  them  their 
lives.      I  hey  have  a  tender  love  for  their  children. 
The    mother  always    carries   her  infant    upon  her 
back,  wrapped  up  in   her  coat,  wherever  she  goes, 
or  whatever  business  she  has  in  hand  ;  for  they  have 
no  cradles.     'I'hey  suckle   their   children    tilt  they 
are  three  or  four  years  old,  or  more  ;   because,   in 
their  tender  infancy,  they  cannot  digest  the  strong 
victuals  that  the  rest  must  live  upon.     Hut  they  are 
neghgent   in  the   education    of  their  children,    for 
they  never  chastise  or  correct  them  when   they  do 
amiss,  but  leave  them  to  their  own  discretion  :   n-n- 
withstandiog   which,  when  they  are  grown  up  to 


rel   wit!)   each    other,  not  having,   indeed,  in  their 
language  any  scurrilous  words,  or  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  express  anger  or  resentment.     They  are 
never  known   to  fight  :    but  when  a   Greenlander 
conceives  himself  aggrieved  or  affronted,   he  chal- 
lenges the  aggressor  to  a    trial   of  satirical  skill,    or 
to  bandy  sarcasm  with  him.     The  two  parties  meet 
accordingly,  when   the  challenger  begins  first,  and, 
in  a  humorous  poetical  manner,  charges  his  anta- 
gonist with  having  affronted  him,    and   likewise  re- 
capitulates whatever  faults  or  follies  he  has  been 
guilty  of.     The    person   challenged    replies    in    a 
similar  strain,  exculpates  himself  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  retorts  by  recounting  the  errors  of  the  chal- 
lenger.    In    this  war  of  words,   if  the  challenger 
has  the  advantage,  his  antagonist  is  obliged  to  apo- 
logize tor  having  affronted  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  is  out-satirised,  he    must  confess  himself 
wrong,   and  beg  pardon  for  having  made  the  accu- 
sation.    Let  the  satirical  contest  conclude  how  it 
will,  a  reconciliation  is  sure  to  take  place,  and  the 
day  to  conclude  with  the   utmost  mirth   and   festi- 
vity.    In  this  manner  terminate  the  quarrels  of  the 
Greenlaiiders,     and    such   is    their  severest   resent- 
ment.    It  is  to  be  wished  that  other  nations,  which 
pretend  to  great  politeness  and  benevolence,  would 
terminate  their  differences   in    a  like  sensible    and 
\  friendly    manner,    without    having  recourse  to  that 
Gothic,  unchristian,  and  inhuman  practice  of  duel- 
I  ling,   or  appealing  to  the  savage  brutality  of  blows, 
I  and  cruel  wars.     The  son^s,  which  are  sung  at  their 
assemblies,  are  satires  aoainst  their  neighbours'  fbl- 
lies,    or  rather    good-natured    poetical    documents 
and  representations    of    each    others  faults.      The 
person  who  sings  always   beats  a   Ittle  drum  with 
his  finger,   as  an   accompaniment  to  his  verses,  and 
likewise  makes  strange  gesticulations  for  thegieater 
entertainment  of  the  company. 

1  hese  people  employ   the    greatest  part   of  the 
year  either  in  hunting  or  fishing.     The    principal 
game  they  hunt  is  the  rein  deer.     To   pursue    thi^ 
animal  they  penetrate  into   the  interior  parts,  ac- 
companied 
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companied  by  their  whole  families.  Having  found 
a  herd  of  rein-deer,  a  number  of  Greenlanders  sur- 
round them  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  then, 
with  shouts  and  hideous  yellings,  drive  them  into 
a  narrow  compass,  by  contracting  the  circle  they 
have  formed  round  them.  The  animals  being  thus 
cooped  up,  become  an  easy  prey,  and  may  be 
killed  with  great  ease. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  Greenlanders  in  hunt- 
ing are  fir-tree  bows,  wound  about  with  the  twisted 
sinews  of  animals,  and  strung  with  the  same,  or 
with  slips  of  seal-skins.  The  arrows  are  near  six 
feet  in  length,  and  bearded  with  iron  or  sharp- 
pointed  bone  :  but  those  they  shoot  birds  with  are 
blunt  pointed,  that  they  may  not  tear  the  flesh,  the 
blow  being  sutBcient  to  kill  the  bird,  without  man- 
gling it.  In  killing  sea  fowls  they  use  lances,  which 
they  throw  with  astonishing  dexterity,  and  very 
seldom  miss  the  object. 

AV  hale-fishing  among  them  is  practised  by  a  dif- 
ferent method  from  what  is  practised  by  other  Eu- 
ropeans.    When  they  set  out   upon  these  expedi- 
tions, they  go  in    a   large   long-boat,  called    kone- 
boat,  because  it  is  rowed  by  women  ;  for  the  word 
konc  implies  a  woman.     About   fifty  persons  go   in 
one  ot  these   boats,  and   when   they   find  a  whale, 
the  men  strike  him  with   their  harpoons,  to  which 
are  fastened,  with  very  long  lines,  blown  seal-skins, 
which  are   filled    with   wind  like    bladders.     These 
artificial  bladders  are  of  infinite  use  to  the  Green- 
landers  in  t'r.eir  whale-fishing;  for,  by  floating  on 
the   surface  of  the   sea,  they   not  only  discover  the 
track  ot  the  whale  after  he  is  wounded,  but  hinder 
him  from  diving  under  the  water  for  any  length  of 
time.     When  the   wha'e  loses  his  strength,  and  is 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  the   Greenlanders  again   at- 
tack him  with   spears  and    lances  till   he   expires. 
On  this  occasion  they  are   clad  in  skin  coats,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  piece,  with  boots,  gloves,  and 
caps,  sewed   and    laced   so  tight   logt  iher,  that  no 
water  can  penetrate  ihem.     In  this  garb  they  jmip 
into  the   sea,  and  begin  to  slice   the   tat  all  round 
the  whale's  body,  even  under  water:  for   in   these 
coats   they  cannot  sink,  as  they  are   always  full  of 
air;  so    that   they  can  stand  upright  in   the  sea. — 
Nay,  they  are  sometimes  so  daring,  that   they  \s  ill 
get  upon  the   whale's   back,   to  make   an    end   of 
him,  and  cut  away  his   fat,  while  there  is  yet  lile 
in  him. 

They  take  seals  by  various  methods,  such  as 
striking  them  with  harpoons,  similar,  in  form,  to 
those  used  in  whale-fishmg ;  but  much  smaller; 
watching  them  when  they  come  to  breathe  at  the 
air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  striking  them  with  lances, 
approaching  them  disguised  like  their  own  species, 
that  is,  covered  with  a  seal-skin,  creeping  upon  the 
ice,  and  wagging  their  heads  in  the  very  same  man- 
ner as  a  seal ;  by  which  means  the  Greenlander 
approaches  the  animal  without  suspicion,  and  kills 
him  with  his  lance.  Previous  to  the  falling  of  the 
snow,  these  people  can  see  the  seals  through  the 
transparent  ice,  and  trace  them  to  the  openings, 
where  they  are  easily  killed.  They  are  likewise 
surprised  while  they  bask  themselves  in  the  sun,  ei- 
ther upon  rocks  or  floating  pieces  of  ice. 

The  Greenlanders  angle  with  lines  made  of 
whalebone,  cut  very  small,  and  generally  catch  a 
great  many  fish.  The  halibut  is  caught  with  lines 
of  hemp,  or  seal-skin.  Salmon  and  roe-fish  are 
taken  by  means  of  weirs,  or  stone  enclosures,  into 
which  the  tide  carries  them  at  flood,  and  leaves 
them  on  dry  land  at  low  water.  Stent  fish  are 
caught  by  means  of  netting  extended  upon  poles. 
They  are  dried  upon  the  rocks  in  the  open  air, 
and  serve  for  part  of  the  winter  provision  of  the 
1  a'ives,  being  dressed  in  train  oil,  or  melted  fat. 

Two  sorts  of  boats  are  used  by  them  :  the  one, 
which  th&  men  alone  make  use  of,  is  a  small  vessel, 


and  sharp  pointed  at  both  ends,  three  fathoms  In 
length,  and  but  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide  at 
most,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  just  large 
enough  for  a  man's  body  to  enter,  and  sit  down  in 
it.  l"he  inside  of  the  boat  is  made  of  thin  rafts, 
tacked  together  with  the  sinews  of  animals  ;  and 
the  outside  is  covered  with  seal-skins,  dressed,  and 
without  hair.  No  more  than  one  can  sit  in  it,  who 
fastens  it  so  tight  about  his  waist  that  no  water  can 
penetrate  it.  In  these  small  boats  they  go  to  sea, 
managing  them  with  one  oar,  a  fathom  long,  broad 
at  both  ends,  with  which  they  paddle  about  in  the 
most  stormy  weather,  to  catch  seals  and  sea  fowls  ; 
and  if  they  happen  to  overset,  easily  raise  them- 
selves, and  recover  their  boats  by  the  means  of 
their  paddles.  The  kone-boat  is  made  in  the  same 
manner,  but  more  durable,  and  I  ingcr,  being  sixty 
feet  in  length,  and  likewise  has  a  mast,  with  a 
triangular  sail,  which  is  made  of  the  membranes 
an  i  entrails  of  seals,  and  man  iged  with  the  help  of 
braces  and  bowlings.  The  women  build,  repair, 
and  row  these  boats,  and  likewise  build  all  the 
Greenlanders'  huts;  the  wiiole  mechanic  employ- 
ment of  the  men  being  to  make  fishing  tackle  and 
hunting  implements. 

West  Greenland  Is  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
huts  which  the  inhabitants  reside  in  during  winter 
are  low,  and  built  of  stone  and  turf.  The  windows 
.'ire  on  one  side,  made  of  the  bowels  of  seals,  dressed, 
and  sewed  together,  or  of  the  maws  of  halibuts, 
and  are  white  and  transparent.  On  the  other  side 
are  placed  their  beds,  which  consist  of  shelves  or 
benches,  made  of  deal  boards,  raised  half  a  yard 
from  the  ground.  Their  bedding  is  made  of  seal 
or  rein  deer  skins.  Several  families  live  together 
in  one  of  these  houses  or  huts,  each  family  occupy- 
ing a  room  by  itself,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
wooden  posts,  by  which  also  the  roof  is  supported. 
Before  the  posts  there  is  a  hearth  or  fire-place,  in 
which  is  placed  a  great  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
moon,  seated  on  a  trivet.  Over  this  are  hung  their 
kettles  of  brass,  copper,  or  marble,  in  which  they 
boil  their  victuals.  Under  the  roof,  just  above  the 
lamp,  they  have  a  sort  of  rack  or  shelt,  to  put  their 
wet  clothes  upon.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their 
lamps  and  moss  serves  them  as  a  substitute  for 
wick.  The  door  of  the  hut  is  low,  that  as  little 
cold  as  possible  may  be  admitted.  The  house  is 
lined  with  old  skins  within,  and  surrounded  with 
benches.  The  men  and  women  sit  to  work  with 
their  backs  to  each  other.  In  the  summer  the 
Greenlanders  dwell  in  tents  made  of  long  poles, 
fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  with  deer-skins 
within,  and  outwardly  with  dressed  seal-skins,  so 
that  they  are  impenetrable  by  rain. 

These  people  traffic  with  the  Danes,  by  ex- 
changing whalebone,  blubber,  train-oil,  horns  oi 
sea-unicorns,  rein-deer  skins,  seal  ditto,  and  fox 
ditto,  for  coats,  shirts,  stockings,  knives,  handsaws, 
needles,  angling-hooks,  che&ts,  boards,  looking- 
glasses,  toys,  and  such  like. 

'i"he  Greenlanders'  language  is  guttural,  and 
full  of  consonants.  The  alphabet  is  without  the 
letters  C,  D,  Q,  X  ;  and,  dike  the  people  of 
North  America,  they  have  a  great  number  ot  poly- 
syllables. 

They  treat  the  Dani-sh  missionaries  with  great  re- 
spect, and  attend  to  what  they  preach  with  the  ut- 
most patience  ;  but  at  the  same  time  hear  them 
with  the  most  mortifying  indiffierence  ;  so  that  those 
gentlemen  make  but  few  proselytes,  or,  at  least, 
if  any  are  converted,  they  seldom  long  remember 
what  has  been  said  to  them.  Those  who  remain 
in  tlieir  original  superstition,  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  sou!,  but  have  very  contused  and  in- 
adequate ideas  of  the  Deity,  whom  they  call  Turn- 
'^arscck,  and  suppose  that  he  resides  either  in  the 
bow  els  of  the  earth,  or  in   the  sea.     They  likewise 
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believe  in  another  spirit,  whom  they  call  Innirir- 
rirsok,  or  the  restrainer,  because  they  fancy  he 
prevents  them  from  eating  or  drinking  what  is  per- 
nicious, and  from  doing  wrong  in  other  things.  A 
third  spirit,  called  Erloersorlok,  or  the  gutter,  they 
represent  as  a  monster,  and  imagine  he  lives  upon 
the  entrails  of  the  dead. 

The  Greenlanders  suppose  all  the  elements  to  be 
filled  with  spirits;  and  believe  that  their  priests, 
whom  they  call  Angekuts,  have  each  one  of  these 
spirits  as  an  attendant  or  familiar  ;  and  this  ideal 
familiar  spirit  they  call  Tornagh,  and  fancy  that  he 
always  comes  with  great  readiness  to  the  Angekut 
when  summoned.  When  an  Angekut  pretends  to 
invoke  the  great  spirit  Torngarseck,  he  retires  to 
some  unfrequented  place,  where  none  of  the  people 
dare  tollow  him,  and,  on  his  return,  makes  them 
believe  that  he  has  invoked  Torngarseck,  who  an- 
swered his  invocation  by  appearing  in  such  a  horrid 
form,  that  he  was  overcome  by  terror,  sickened, 
sunk  into  a  trance,  and  remained  without  signs  of 
life  for  the  space  of  three  d.iys,  and  that  when  he 
recovered,  he  found  himself  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  conjuration.  These  Angekuts  are  very  great 
impostors,  and,  by  a  variety  of  artifices,  maintain 
an  entire  ascendancy  over  the  poor  deluded  people 
of  this  country. 

The  chief  diseases  of  the  Greenlanders  are  of  a 
scorbutic  nature,  and  they  are  greatly  accustomed 
to  weak  eyes,  which  latter  disorder  is  occasioned 
by  the  sharp  piercing  winds  incident  to  the  country, 
and  the  white  glare  retiected  from  the  ice  and  snow, 
with  which  the  whole  country  is  covered  so  great 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  small-pox  being  brought 
among  these  people  in  the  year  1734,  trom  Copen- 
hagen, made  great  havock.  With  respect  to  sur- 
gery or  physic,  they  are  CKtremely  ignorant.  Their 
great  specific  plaster  for  all  kinds  of  wounds,  is  a 
composition  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  burned  moss, 
and  train-oil ;  and  all  their  instruments  of  surgery 
consist  in  a  common  knife,  a  fish-hook,  and  needle. 
They  are  also  utterly  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy, 
and,  indeed,  of  science  in  general,  a  small  smat- 
tering of  astronomy  excepted  ;  for  they  have  made 
sufficient  observations  on  the  stars  to  be  able  to  steer 
by  them  at  sea. 

They  measure  time  by  months,  commencing  the 
year  after  the  sun's  first  rising  above  the  horizon  in 
the  winter ;  and  by  every  month  they  are  precisely 
acquainted  with  the  proper  times  for  killing  or  tak- 
ing the  several  species  ot  fishes,  fowls,  animals,  Sec. 
So  that  their  little  astronomy  serves  to  direct  all  their 
avocations,  such  as  remaining  at  home  to  do  their 
little  domestic  and  mechanic  works,  going  abroad 
to  fish,  hunt,  8cc. 


EAST  GREENLAND,  OR  SPITZBERGEN, 

AND  THE  COUNTRY  ADJACENT. 

THIS  country,  which  lies  between  76  and  80 
deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between  18  and  24  deg.  of 
east  long,  was  called  Greenland  by  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  who  discovered  it  in  1553.  It  afterwards 
derived  from  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  which  signifies  ^/iar/)  momdains.  Ihe  whole 
of  its  boundaries  are  not  known.  However,  on 
the  west  it  has  the  northern  ocean  :  on  the  south 
the  same  ocean  between  it  and  the  Russian  Lap- 
Jand,  and  the  northernmost  part  of  Norway,  over 
against  which  it  lies;  on  the  east  it  has  an  undisco- 
vered country,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  isthmus. 
On  the  west  side  of  Spiizbergen  lies  Charles  island, 
which  is  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
streight,  called  Foreland- Ford ;  between  which, 
and  Muscle-Haven,  are  the  highest  mountains,  most 
of  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  reflect  the  sun's 


beams  so  as  to  seem  all  on  fire  :  but  seven  of  the 
mountains,  all  of  remarkable  sharpness,  are  of  a  fine 
sky-blue.  South-Haven  is  the  most  commodious 
place  on  the  island,  affording  all  the  conveniencies 
necessary  for  repairing  leaky  or  damaged  ships  ; 
and  is  so  large,  that  thirty  or  forty  sail  may  ride  at 
anchor  there  very  conveniently  :  here  also  may  be 
had  fresh  water,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  ;  for 
as  to  the  rivers  they  are  brackish,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  ;  and  no  springs  or 
wells  have  yet  been  found.  The  mountains  about 
South-Haven  are  very  high,  especially  on  the  left ; 
and  in  the  midst  ..of  the  harbour  is  an  island  called 
Dead-man's-lsland,  because  they  usually  buried 
there  such  as  died  in  the  voyage. 

That  called  Maurice-Bay  by  the  Dutch,  is  the 
next  capacious  haven,  where  some  of  them  have 
wintered  ;  near  this  place  are  a  few  cottages,  built 
by  the  Dutch,  for  the  convenience  of  making  their 
oil  ;  and  this  place  they  call  Smearburg,  or  Smear- 
ingburg,  or  the  Haerlem  Cookery.  In  the  north 
bay  there  is  an  island  called  V'ogel-Sang  by  the 
Dutch,  (i.  e.  IJird-Song)  from  the  great  noise  which 
the  fowls  make  when  they  take  their  flight.  Deer- 
Sound  is  so  called  from  the  abundance  ot  deer 
which  feed  about  it,  though  the  soil  seems  to  be 
all  slates  set  edge-ways.  AIuscle-Haven  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Waygate,  to  the  north  of  which. 
Martens  says,  he  sailed  to  81  deg.  and  saw  seven 
islands,  but  could  not  approach  them  because  of 
the  ice  ;  the  lower  part  of  that  country  lies  about 
this  harbour. 

The  Waygate  mentioned  here  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  famous  streight  of  that  name,  which 
lies  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main  land  of 
Samoieda.  Wavgate  here  meant  is  a  harbour,  of 
which  the  Dutch  voyagers  say  they  do  not  know 
whether  it  goes  through  the  country.  They  call  it 
by  this  name  because  of  the  winds  which  frequently 
blow  there ;  and  about  this  place,  they  say,  the 
country  is  low,  and  adorned  with  small  hills.  Roe- 
field-Harbour  is  so  called,  because  it  abounds  with 
deer.  Alderman  Freeman's  Inlet,  (called  by  the 
Dutch  Walter  Thymen's  Fort)  is  the  Inrge  mouth 
of  a  river,  which  is  not  yet  discovered.  the  voy- 
agers mention  also  the  English,  Danish,  Hamburg, 
and  Magdalt;n  Havens ;  with  one  called  the  Bay 
of  Love,  but  not  so  distinctly  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  they  are  different  from  those  already 
mentioned,  with  Dutch  or  English  names. 

Bell-Harbour,  on  the  western  coast  of  this  coun- 
try, is  the  place  where,  in  the  year  1C30,  eight 
English  sailors  wintered,  and  suffered  very  great 
hardships,  during  nine  months  and  twelve  days, 
the  singular  circumstances  of  which  will  be  here- 
after related.  These  particulars  are  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  testimonies  of  most  voyagers,  pre- 
vious to  the  expedition  under  Commodore  Phipps. 
The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  that  voyage  cor- 
roborates what  ihev  have  said,  and  adds  some  new 
particulars  which  we  shall  transcribe.  "  This 
country  (says  the  journalist)  is  stony,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  is  full  of  mountains,  precipices,  and 
rocks.  Between  these  are  hills  of  ice,  generated, 
as  it  appears,  by  torrents  that  flow  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  sides  of  those  towering  ele- 
vations, which,  being  once  congealed,  arc  conti- 
nually increased  by  the  snow  in  winter,  and  the 
rain  in  summer,  which  often  freezes  as  soon  as  it 
falls.  By  looking  on  these  hills  a  stranger  may 
fancy  .a  thousand  diflerent  shapes  of  trees,  castles, 
churches,  ruins,  shipS,  whales,  monsters,  and  all 
the  various  forms  that  fill  the  universe.  Of  the  ice 
hills,  there  are  seven  that  more  particularly  attract 
the  notice  of  strangers.  These  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Icebergs,  and  are  thought  to  be 
the  highest  of  the  kind  in  that  country.  When  the 
air  is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines  full  upon  these  moun- 
tains, 
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tains,  the  probpect  is  inconceivably  brilliant.  They 
sometimes  put  on  the  bright  glow  of  the  evening 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  when  reflected  upon  glass 
at  its  going  down  :  sometimes  they  appear  of  a 
bright  blue,  like  sapphire,  and  sometimes  like  the 
variable  colours  of  a  prism,  exceeding  in  lustre  the 
richest  gems  in  the  world,  disposed  in  shapes  vvon- 
wonderful  to  behold,  all  glittering  with  a  lustre  that 
dazzles  the  eye,  and  fills  the  air  with  astonishing 
brightness." 

The  rocks  are  striking  objects :  before  a  storm, 
they  exhibit  a  fiery  appearance,  and  the  sun  looks 
pale  upon  them,  the  snow  giving  the  air  a  bright 
reflection.  Their  summits  are  almost  always  in- 
volved in  clouds,  so  that  it  is  but  just  possible  to 
see  the  tops  of  them.  Some  of  these  rocks  are  but 
one  stone  from  top  to  bottom,  appearing  like  an 
old  decayed  ruin.     Others  consist  of  huge  masses, 


even  at  this  season,  and  the  frost  continues  without 
intermission.  The  sea-water  here  is  less  salt  than 
in  southerlv  climates,  and  changes  its  colour  with 
the  sky,  that  is,  in  a  clear  air  it  appears  blue,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  overcast  with  clouds  it  seems 
green,  during  fogs  it  is  yellow,  and  in  stormy  wea- 
ther quiie  black. 

In  this  part  of  Greenland,  the  sun  usually  appears 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  and  disappears 
about  the  first  of  October.  From  May  to  August 
he  continues  above  the  horizon  without  settmg, 
and  then  the  night  and  day  are  distinguishable  only 
by  his  appearing  either  in  the  eastern  or  western 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  face  of  this  country  ex- 
hibits scarce  any  thing  but  rugged  rocks  and  barren 
mountains  that  rise  into  the  clouds,  or  vallies 
choked  up  with  stones  and  ice  that  fall  from  those 
mountains.     About    Deer-Sained   and    Muscle-Ha- 


veined  differently   like    marble,    with    red,  white,  !j  ven  are  some  detached  pieces  of  low  lands,  which 

are  usually  covered  with  snow;  but  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer when  that  dissolves,  a  coat  of  heath  and  moss 
is  seen  interspersed  with  a  few  plants.  No  springs 
have  been  found  here,  and  the  rivers  are  all  brack- 
ish ;  but  these  inconveniences  are  recompensed  by 
the  great  plenty  of  snow-water,  which  is  both  plea- 
sant and  wholesome. 

In  Spitzbergen,  the  vegetables  are,  excellent 
scun  y-grass,  sorrel,  wild  lettuce,  snake-root,  ground- 
ivy,  heart's-ease,  iimewort,  sea-bugloss,  wild  straw- 
berries, wall-pepper,  and  houbeleek.  "  These  (says 
a  learned  author)  are  considered  as  effectual  reme- 
dies supplied  by  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  cure 
of  the  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  incident  to  those 
who  yearly  visit  this  inhospitable  country.  The 
scurvy-grass  here,  as  in  many  other  northern  cli- 
mates, has  no  pungency  to  the  taste,  but  is  mild, 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  such  an  excellent  anti- 
scorbutic, that  the  seamen  term  it  the  "  Gift  of 
God."  Although  the  ships  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery  are,  of  all  others,  the  best  supplied  with 
good  provisions,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  yet  the 
mariners  are  in  these  northern  latitudes  much 
more  subject  to  the  sea-scurvy  than  in  any  southern 
voyage. 

The  attack  of  the  malady  is  here  more  sudden, 
and  the  progress  of  it   more    rapid.     The  patient 
feels  its  symptoms  increase  as  he  advances  nearer 
the  pole ;  nor  does  he  enjoy  the  least  alleviation 
until    the   weather  softens   in  the    month  ot  July, 
which  is  very  moderate,  and,  indeed,  the  only  in- 
terruption of  winter.    Then  the  scurvy-grass  appears 
j  in  plenty  as  an    infallible  cure,  and  performs  won- 
!  ders,  restoring,  in  a  few  days,  to  health  and  vigour, 
those  who  were  seemingly  in  the  last   stage  ot  the 
1  distemper.     The  other  vegetable  productions  of  this 
i  country  are,  poppies,  hellebore,  dandelion,  moun- 
i  tain-heath,  saxifrage,  dwarf-willow,  &c.  ;    but  all 
\  are  small  and  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  natural 
■  consequence  of  an  inclement  sky,  and  unproductive 

soil. 
}  An  aquatic  vegetable  peculiar  to  this  country  is 
I  that  called  the  rock  plant  ;  the  leaves  are  shaped 
like  a  man's  tongue,  about  six  feet  long,  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  stalk  is  round  and  smooth,  and 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  leaf,  it  rises  tapering, 
and  smells  like  muscles.  It  grows  in  the  water, 
and  rises  in  height  in  proportion  to  -the  depth  of 
water  in  which  it  is  discovered. 

A  Greenland  captain,  in  1737,  brought  to  Eng- 
land several  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  found  acci- 
dentally in  a  hunting  excursion  among  the  rocks  of 
Spitsbergen.  This  discovery,  however,  was  not 
prosecuted.  Alabaster,  Selenites,  and  Lapis  Spi- 
cularis  are  found  here  ;  and  naturalists  conjecture 
that  iron  ore  abounds  in  this  country. 

Not  many  land-birds  are  seen  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept partridges,  a  few  birds  of  the  snipe  kind,  some 
sinall  bird'^  that,  even  in  this  dreary  climate,  some- 
(^  times 


and  yellow,  and,  probably,  were  they  to  be  sawed 
and  polished,  would  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  finest 
Egyptian  marble  we  now  so  much  admire.  Per- 
haps the  distance  and  danger  of  carrying  large 
blocks  of  stone  mav  be  the  reason  that  no  trials  have 
been  made  to  manufacture  them.  On  the  southerly 
and  westerly  sides  of  those  rocks  grow  all  the  plants, 
herbs,  and  mosses  peculiar  to  this  country.  On 
the  northerly  and  easterly  sides,  the  wind  strikes  so 
cold  when  it  blows  from  these  quarters,  that  it 
perishes  every  kind  of  vegetable.  These  plants 
grow  to  perfection  in  a  very  short  time.  Till  the 
middle  of  May  the  whole  country  is  locked  up  in 
ice  ;  in  the  begmning  of  July,  the  plan  s  are  in 
flower,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  they  have  perfected 
their  seed.  1  he  earth  owes  its  fertility,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  dung  of  birds,  who  build  and  breed 
their  young  here  in  the  summer,  and  retire  to  more 
favourable  climates  in  the  winter  season. 

In  this  country  the  rocks  and  precipices  are  full 
of  fissures  and  clefts,  which  afford  convenient  har- 
bour for  birds  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  breed  their 
young  in  safety.  Most  of  these  birds  arevvater- 
fows,  and  seek  their  food  in  the  sea  :  some,  in- 
deed, are  birds  of  prey,  and  pursue  and  kill  others 
for  their  own  sustenance,  but  these  are  rare  :  the 
water-fowls  eat  strong  and  fishy,  and  their  fat  is 
not  to  be  endured.  They  are  so  numerous  about 
the  rocks  as  sometimes  to  darken  the  air  when  they 
rise  in  flocks ;  and  they  shriek  so  horribly,  that  the 
Tocks  echo  with  the  noise  they  make. 

About  Spitzbergen  the  air  is  at  no  time  free  from 
icicles :  if  you  look  through  the  sun-beams  trans- 
versely as  you  sit  in  the  shade,  or  where  you  see 
the  rays  confined  in  a  body,  instead  of  dark  motes 
as  are  here  seen,  vou  behold  myriads  of  shining 
particles  that  spangle  like  diamonds ;  and  when 
the  sun  shines  hot,  as  it  sometimes  does  so  as  to 
melt  the  tar  in  the  seams  of  ships,  when  they  lie 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  these  shining  atoms  appear 
to  melt  away,  and  descend  like  dew.  The  air 
seldom  continues  clear  for  many  days  together  in 
this  climate,  but  when  that  happens  the  whalers 
are  generally  successful.       w.Diu  i-ni 

There  is  no  difl'erence  between'  night  and  day  in 
the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  about  Spitzber- 
gen, one  being  as  light  as  the  other;  only  when 
the  sun  is  to  the  northward  you  may  look  at  it  with 
the  naked  eye,  as  at  the  moon,  without  dazzling. 
The  fogs  here  come  on  so  suddenly,  that  from 
bright  sun-shine  you  are  presently  enveloped  in 
such  obscurity,  that  you  can  hardly  see  from  one 
end  of  the  ship  to  the  other.  The  cold  here  is  ge- 
nerally very  intense,  but  in  the  extremity  of  winter 
it  is  intolerable,  particularly  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  north  or  the  east.  The  air  is  tolerably 
calm  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ; 
not  but  the  wind  sometimes  blows  incrediblv  cold 
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times  warble  sweetly,  the  snow-bird  and  the  ice- 
bird  ;  the  latter  is  a' small  but  very  beautiful  bird  ; 
in  size  and  shape  it  resembles  the  turtle-dove,  but 
the  plumage,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  like  the  golden  ring  in  the  peacock's 
tail,  and  almost  dazzles  the  eyes  to  look  upon  its 
feathers. 

Here  the  fox  differs  but  little  in  shape  from  those 
we  are  acquainted  with  ;  but  in  colour  there  is  no 
similitude,  for  the  body  is  white,  and  the  head  is 
black.  Foxes  are  seen  here  in  great  plenty ;  they 
are  exceeding  swift,  and  very  subtle  ;  so  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  catch  them.  The  author  of 
commodore  Phipps's  voyage  says,  "  The  Dutch 
seamen  report,  that  when  they  (the  foxes)  are  hun- 
gry, they  will  feign  themselves  dead,  and  when  the 
ravenous  birds  come  to  feed  on  their  flesh,  they  rise 
and  make  prey  of    hem." 

In  this  country,  the  deer  are  large,  grey,  and 
shaggy,  with  branching  horns,  short  tails,  and  long 
ears.  Their  flesh  is  of  an  admirable  flavour;  and, 
in  the  summer  season,  they  are  exceeding  fat,  which 
is  owing  to  their  feeding  on  the  yellow  moss:  this 
natural  store  of  fat  enables  them  to  subsist  during 
the  winter;  many  of  them  are,  however,  starved 
to  death  :  and  all  in  general  appear  very  thin  and 
meagre  in  the  spring.  On  this  occasion  a  learned 
gentleman  says,  "  In  all  probability  these  animals 
sleep  in  caverns  during  the  winter,  like  the  bears 
in  Norway.  Perhaps  the  abundance  of  poppies  in 
this  country  may  dispose  them  to  a  lethargy,  which 
seems  necessary  tor  their  preservation,  as  little  or 
no  nourishment  is  required  lor  animals  that  have 
no  exercise,  and  a  languid  circulation."  These  deer 
fly  at  the  sight  of  a  huniiin  creature,  but  immedi- 
ately stop  when  their  pursuers  stop,  and  thus  arc 
easily  shot.    :■,    -i   , 

Bears  here  have  long  snouts,  and  bark  in  a  husky 
manner,  like  dogs  that  are  hoarse.  They  are  large, 
white,  lean,  swift,  and  fierce.  Some  have  been 
found  that  were  six  feet  high,  and  four  long,  which 
yielded  an  hundred  weigiit  of  fat.  The  largest 
kind  are  termed  water  bears,  because  they  are 
tond  of  subsisiing  chielly  on  the  productions  of  the 
sea,  and  baxe  been  seoi  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
the  shore>d'l"     ..     -.i    aiom 

When  a  bear  is  attacked,  he  makes  a  dreadful 
roaring  ;  and  his  companions,  who  arc  within 
hearing,  immediately  run  to  his  assistance.  A  she- 
bear  will  suffer  herself  to  be  killed,  rather  than 
abandon  her  cubs:  notwithstanding  which  attach- 
ment, when  a  bear  is  found  dead,  his  fellows  will 
eat  him  without  the  least  scruple.  These  creatures 
are  so  stimulated  by  hunger,  that  they  will  fre- 
quently venture  to  attack  whole  armed  crews  j 
and  have  been  known  to  take  the  water,  and  at- 
tempt to  board  large  vessels.  They  are  so  tenaci- 
ous of  life,  that  they  sometimes  escape  with  many 
shots  in  their  boJies.  They  are  attacked  with  mus- 
kets and  lances ;  .ind,  when  at  bay,  rise  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  frequently  break  the  lances  of  the 
assailants ;  so  that  they  are  not  assaulted  without 
imminent  danger.  'I'liey  take  to  the  water  natu- 
rally, and  sometimes,  when  attacked  in  that  ele- 
ment, dive  like  an  otter.  Here  are  innumerable 
swarms  of  water-fowls,  such  as  are  common  to  all 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe;  and  seals,  whales, 
sea-horses,  &c. 


Dcscriplioti  of  the  Whale,  and  Whalts-Fishery. 

THAT  enormous  monster,  called  the  large 
Greenland,  or  whalebone  whale,  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  fish  so  called,  by  his  having  no  teeth  ; 
instead  o\  which,  on  eacli  side  of  the  upper  jaw 
grows  the  whalebone,  in  four  or  five  hundred  dif- 


ferent blades,  at  equal  distances,  some  exceeding 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  broad  at  bottom, 
growing  narrow  upwards,  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
inverted,  the  largest  of  them  weighing  about  twenty 
pounds.  He  contracts  and  dilates  the  distances  ot 
those  blades  at  the  shutting  and  opening  his  mouth, 
making  them  serve  as  strainers,  to  separate  the 
water  from  the  shrimps,  prawns,  and  such  small 
fish  as  his  food  consists  of:  and,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, on  the  inside  of  the  bone,  next  to  the  tongue, 
grows  a  quantity  of  hair,  to  make  a  still  finer  per- 
colation, or  straining  ;  which  is  the  more  n  cessjiry, 
because,  notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  a  whale's 
body,  the  throat  in  general  is  not  much  above  a 
foot  wide. 

Hie  head  of  the  whale  makes  near  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  body,  with  very  small  eyes  in  the 
midst  ot  it,  considering  the  size  of  the  creature ; 
and  the  eye-lids  are  fringed  with  hair,  like  those 
of  a  man.  Instead  of  the  ears,  appear,  on  the  out- 
side, only  two  holes,  so  small,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  found  out,  and  will  scarce  almit  of  a  single 
straw  :  but  within  the  head  thev  have  larsre  ori- 
hces,  which  are  formed  like  ears,  and  afford  them 
a  sharp  hearing.  On  the  top  of  the  head  he  has 
two  pipes,  for  the  drawing  in  and  out  of  the  air, 
and  discharging  the  water  which  he  swallows  in 
his  mouth,  and  which  is  forced  out  through  these 
holes  in  a  vast  quantity,  and  to  a  great  height. 
Ihe  tongue  is  very  large;  in  some  whales  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  woolpack,  and  will  yield  asto- 
nishing quantities  of  oil.  His  bones  are  hard,  like 
those  of  four-footed  beasts  ;  but,  instead  of  havin{j 
one  large  cavity  in  the  middle,  are  porous,  and  full 
of  marrow.  His  belly  and  back  are  quite  red. 
1  he  flesh  of  this  creature  is  coarse  and  hard,  like 
that  of  a  bull,  mixed  with  many  sinews,  and  is 
very  dry  and  lean,  because  the  fat  lies  between  the 
flesh  and  the  skin.  The  fat  is  mixed  with  sinews, 
which  holds  the  oil  as  a  sponge  does  water.  The 
other  strong  sinews  are  about  the  tail,  with  which 
he  turns  and  winds  himself  as  a  ship  is  guided  by  a 
rudder.  He  swims  with  great  celerity,  and  makes 
a  track  in  the  sea  like  a  large  ship  under  sail.  Be- 
sides the  uppermost  thin  skin,  there  is  another  al- 
most an  inch  thick ;  but  neither  of  them  are  very 
strong,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  reason  why  the 
whale  does  not  exert  that  sreat  force  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  fish  of  its  size.  They  an^ 
mightily  tormented  with  lice,  which  makes  them 
sometimes  spring  out  of  the  sea  in  an  agony.  It  is 
also  believed  that  they  feel  great  pain  in  their  bo- 
dies before  a  storm,  which  makes  them  twist  and 
tumble  violently,  while  the  wind  blows  from  the 
east.  They  are,  however,  harmless,  unless  pro- 
voked, and  rather  of  a  very  timorous  nature ; 
though  some  of  them  will  now  and  then  approach 
very  close  to  a  ship.  The  middling  sized  ones  are 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  yield  from  seven  to 
an  hundred  barrels  of  blubber  ;  though  sometime.*; 
they  are  much  larger.  A  voyager  mentions  one 
that  yielded  an  hundred  and  thirty  hogsheads.  Thi-; 
blubber  lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is  a 
very  valuable  and  useful  acquisition. 

The  skeleton  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  now  in  tlie 
repository  of  an  eminent  virtuoso  in  London,  is  af- 
firmed to  measure  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  and 
between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  breadth.  'Ihe  skull 
alone  measures  fifteen  feel  in  length,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  weigh  three  tons.  This  great  weight  ol 
bones  is  probably  buoyed  up  in  the  sea  by  a  vast 
quantity  of  fat  or  oil,  contained  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  between  the  skin  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  skull.  From  this  oil,  and  also 
from  that  which  surrounds  the  body,  the  substance 
called  spermaceti  is  extracted.  'I'hat  species  of 
whale  called  the  spermaceti  whale,  ditTcrs  from  the 
whalebone  whale,  which,  as  before  observed,  has 
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no  teeth  ;  whereas  the  former  has  one  row  of  sharp- 
pointed  teeth  along  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
but  none  in  the  upper.  With  these,  it  is  pro- 
bable, lie  can  devour  fish  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  spermaceti  whale  has  also  a  blowing-hole, 
but  u-es  it  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing. 

The  following  method  is  pursued  in  catching 
whales  :  As  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  at  a  large  field  of 
ice,  as  it  is  termed,  three  or  four  boats  are  put  out 
to  watch  for  the  whale's  coming  from  beneath  the 
ice,  which  is  judged  of  by  the  noise  they  make  in 
approaching  and  rising.  When  the  whale  gains 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  harpooner  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  dart  the  harpoon  either  into  his 
body,  or  near  his  snout ;  for  there  is  no  striking 
into  the  bone  of  his  head.  When  the  whale  is 
struck,  the  other  boats,  which  are  near  at  hand, 
approach  to  give  assistance,  and  an  oar  is  put  up 
at  the  head  of  the  harpooner's  boat  who  wounded 
the  animal,  and  they  cry  out,  Fall !  fall  !  upon 
which  token  other  boats  from  the  ship  join  those 
already  concerned,  to  render  every  needful  help 
as  exigencies  may  require.  As  soon  as  the  whale 
is  struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope  enough, 
for  otherwise,  when  he  goes  down,  as  he  frequently 
docs,  he  would  inevitably  sink  the  boat;  and  this 
rope  he  draws  so  quick,  that,  if  it  were  not  well 
watered,  it  would  set  the  boat  on  fire.  The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven  fathoms  long, 
and  is  called  the  forerunner.  It  is  made  of  the 
finest  and  softest  hemp,  that  it  may  slip  the  easier. 
To  this  they  join  a  heap  of  lines,  of  ninety  or  an 
hundred  fathoms  each  ;  and  when  there  are  not 
enjugh  in  one  boat,  they  borrow  trom  another. 

The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way  the 
rope  goes,  and  steers  the  boat  accordingly,  that  it 
may  run  exactly  out  before;  for  the  whale  runs 
away  with  the  line  as  fast  as  the  wind,  and  would 
overset  the  boat  if  it  were  not  kept  straight:  during 
which  the  other  boats  row  before,  and  observe 
which  way  the  line  stands,  and  sometimes  pull  it. 
If  they  feel  it  stiflF,  it  is  a  sign  the  whale  still  pulls 
in  strength  ;  but  if  it  hangs  loose,  and  the  boat  lies 
equally  high,  before  and  behind,  upon  the  water, 
they  pull  it  in  gently,  but  take  care  to  lay  it  so, 
that  the  whale  may  have  it  easily  again,  ii  he  re- 
covers strength.  1  hey  are  cautious,  however,  not 
to  give  him  too  much  line,  because  he  sometimes 
entangles  it  about  a  rock,  and  so  gets  loose.  When 
this  happens,  however,  if  he  is  afterwards  taken 
by  the  crew  of  another  ship,  he  is  returned  to  '.hose 
who  first  wounded  him,  as  that  is  known  by  the 
harpoon,  which  is  always  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar mark.  They  begin  to  stink  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
pire; and  their  flesh  ferments,  creating  such  a  steam 
as  inflames  weak  eyes.  When  they  see  him  spout 
out  blood,  they  know  that  he  draws  towards  his 
end,  and  then  prepare  for  cutting  him  up. 

In  order  to  do  this,  they  haul  him  close  to  the 
ship's  bide,  and  slice  his  sides  with  great  knives, 
raising  the  blubber  by  a  hook  and  a  puUy,  which 
they  lift  up  as  they  cut.  In  this  work  they  must 
be  e.Ktremcly  expeditious,  othcrv^'ise  the  sharks, 
which  abound  here,  will  have  a  greater  share  of  the 
flesh  than  the  whalers  themselves.  Of  the  great 
flakes  of  flesh  they  used  formerly  to  make  their  oil 
upon  the  spot,  but  at  present  the  blubber  is  bar- 
relled up,  and  brought  to  England,  Holland,  &c. 
to  be  boiled  at  leisure,  the  huts  at  Spitzbergen  be- 
ing rather  neglected.  Some  ships  even  return  from 
the  whale  fishery,  without  seeing  that  country,  pro- 
ceeding no  further  than  a  certain  latitude,  and  there 
fishing  without  being  molested  by  a  lee-shore,  ice, 
or  currents.  The  ships  that  use  this  trade  generally 
carry  from  30  to  50  men,  six  or  seven  boats,  and 
from  400  to  800  hogsheads  of  blubber.  Their  arms 
consist  of  CO  lanceSj  six  bea-horse  lances,  40  har- 


poons, 10  long  harpoons  for  striking  whales  under 
water,  six  small  sea-horse  harpoons,  and  30  lines, 
of  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  fathoms. 

The  catching  of  seals  also  makes  a  valuable 
branch  of  the  fishing  practised  in  these  seas.  Three 
hundred  seals  yield  near  as  much  blubber  as  a 
middling  sized  whale.  The  seals  are  not  harpooned, 
but  are  generally  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs ; 
and  many  bears  are  likewise  shot,  killed  with 
lances,  Sic.  upon  the  ice.  The  ships  set  sail  in 
February  for  the  seal  fisliery,  and  in  April  for  the 
whale  fishery  ;  government  allowing  a  bounty  to 
these  ships  of  40s.  per  ton,  as  tar  as  300  tons  ;  so 
that  a  ship  of  such  a  burthen  receives  6001.  bounty- 
money.  \'i  a  ship  is  clear  ot  the  ice  after  the  1st  ot 
June,  and  goes  back  againj  or  if  it  is  known  that 
she  carries  out  with  her  less  than  six  months  provi- 
sions, she  forfeits  her  bounty-money. 

In  the  body  of  the  whale  there  is  seldom  found 
any  thing  but  ten  or  twelve  handfuls  of  a  kind  of 
small  black  spiders,  and  some  small  quantities  of 
g.een  herbs,  turn  up  trom  the  bottom  ot  the  sea^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  food  upon  which  the 
whales  chiefly  live.  The  sea  hereabouts  is  so  co- 
vered witii  these  insects,  that  it  appears  quite  black; 
which  is  a  sign,  to  those  who  go  about  catching  of 
whales,  that  thcv  are  like  to  make  a  good  booty. 
The  whales  generally  delight  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
in  which  these  insects  are  produced. 

Belonging  to  the  whale  kind,  there  are  also  the 
dragon-fish,  long,  thin,  grey,  and  glittering,  with 
two  fins  on  his  back,  andtv\o  holes,  through  which 
he  spouis  the  water.  The  butshorf,  or  laced-head, 
is  sixteen  feet  long,  with  a  spout-hole  in  his  neck, 
a  brown  back,  and  a  white  belly.  The  white-fish 
is  as  long  as  the  butshorf,  but  much  fatter.  The 
sea-unicorn  whale  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  with  a  spout-hole  in  his  neck,  and  pro- 
jecting from  his  snout,  having  a  fine  wreathed 
horn,  for  which  he  is  principally  valued.  The  throne 
of  his  Danish  majesty  is  entirely  composed  of  these 
horns. 

The  whale  called  fin-fish  is  as  long  as  the  blub- 
ber, or  whalebone  whale,  but  not  above  one  third 
part  so  bulky.  Jt  is  known  by  the  fin  on  the  back 
near  the  tail,  and  by  the  spouting  up  of  the  water 
more  violently,  and  higher,  than  the  other  whale. 
The  back  is  more  straight  than  that  of  a  whale,  and 
the  lips  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  appearing  like  a 
twisted  rope.  The  whalebone  hangs  trom  the  up- 
per lip,  as  it  does  in  the  whale,  but  not  out  of  the 
mouth  at  the  sides,  as  in  that  animal.  1  he  inside 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  whalebones,  is  all  over 
hairy,  and  is  of  a  blue  colour,  that  is,  when  the 
bone  begins  to  grow  ;  lor  the  other  is  brown,  with 
yellow  streaks,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  oldest. 
The  colour  of  this  fish  is  like  that  of  a  tench,  and 
the  shape  of  the  body  is  long  and  slender.  The 
tail  is  flat,  like  th.it  of  a  whale  ;  and  he  seldom 
appears  till  the  whales  are  gone.  All  these  crea- 
tures swim  betbic  the  wind,  and  are  observed  to 
tumble  immediately  before  storms  ;  a  circumstance 
from  which  some  naturalists  have  concluded,  that 
they  are  violently  seized  with  the  cramp  in  their 
bellies,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  variety  of  enemies  harass  the  whale,  besides 
the  vermin'  which  adhere  to  his  body  like  lice. 
He  is  pursued  by  the  saw-fish,  or  sword-fish,  some 
of  which  are  twenty  feet  long.  This  fish  is  shaped 
like  a  man's  arm,  and  his  eyes  are  remarkably 
prominent.  His  sword  projects  from  his  snout,  is 
of  difierent  lengths,  according  to  the  different  sizes 
of  the  fish,  sometimes  smooth  and  sharp,  like  a  real 
sword,  and  sometimes  indented  like  a  saw  ;  hence 
the  creature  is  called  either  sword-fish,  or  saw-fish. 
Avery  few  of  these  animals  will  attack  and  master 
a  great  whale;  yet,  when  they  have  slain  hin^, 
they  eat  no  part  of  him  but  the  tongue.     In  calm 
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weather  the  fishermen  lie  upon  their  oars,  as  spec- 
tators of  this  combat,  until  they  perceive  the  whale 
at  the  last  gasp,  when  they  row  towards  him,  and 
his  enemies  retiring  at  their  approach,  the  fisher- 
men enjoy  the  traits  of  the  victory.  Another  more 
desperate  enemy  of  the  whale,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  hay,  which  is  of  the  shark  kind  :  they 
are  of  different  sizes,  being  from  one  to  three  fa- 
thoms long.  The  hay  is  so  voracious,  that  it  tears 
lartre  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  whale,  as  if  they  had 
been  dug  with  shovels.  The  liver  of  this  fish 
abounds  with  oil,  and  is  excessively  large.  The 
flesh  on  their  backs,  when  dried  some  days  in  the 
air,  is  accounted  tolerable  provision,  either  boiled 
or  roasted ;  and  the  smaller  the  fish  the  better. 
They  are  caught  by  a  large  hook,  baited  with 
fle^li,  and  fastened  to  a  long  iron  chain  :  and  if  men 
fall  overboard  by  accident,  the  hays  devour  them, 
in  their  turn. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate 
of  this  country,  it  was  long  deemed  uninhabitable 
throughout  the  year,  till  the  contrary  was  proved  by 
the  fate  of  some  British  mariners,  who  sailed  thither 
in  the  year  1603. 

A  Greenland  ship,  named  the  Salutation,  which 
sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  ar- 
rived here  the  llth  of  the  next  month,  being  in 
want  of  provision  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  sent 
eight  men  on  shore  in  a  boat,  to  a  place  frequented 
by  rein-deer,  to  kill  venison,  leaving  them  there, 
with  orders  to  follow  the  ship  to  Green-harbour, 
which  lies  to  the  southward  or  the  place  where  they 
went  ashore.  These  men,  having  killed  14  or  15 
deer,  lay  that  night  a.shore,  and  proposed  next  day 
to  have  gone  on  board,  but  a  great  quantity  of  ice 
druing  towards  the  shore,  obliged  the  ship  to  stand 
out  so  far  to  sea,  that  when  they  came  to  Green- 
Harbour  she  was  out  of  sight.  The  ships  being  to 
rendezvous  in  Beisound,  further  to  the  southward, 
and  being  to  leave  the  country  within  three  days, 
our  huntsmen  began  to  be  very  anxious,  lest  the 
shipping  should  be  gone  from  thence  too  before 
they  arrived.  They  thought  it  proper,  therefore, 
to  throw  their  venison  into  the  sea,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Beisound,  distant  from  thence  about  sixteen  leagues: 
but  none  of  them  knowing  the  coast,  they  overshot 
their  port  about  ten  leagues,  when,  sensible  of 
their  error,  they  returned  to  the  northward.  One 
of  their  company,  however,  being  positive  that 
Beisound  lay  further  to  the  south,  they  were  in- 
duced to  sail  to  the  southward  again,  till  they  were 
a  second  time  convinced  of  their  mistake,  and 
turned  their  boat  to  the  north  again,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  Beisound  ;  but  had  spent  so  much  time 
in  rowing  backwards  and  forwards,  that  the  ships 
had  actually  left  the  coast,  and  were  gone  to  Eng- 
land, to  their  great  astonishment,  being  provided 
neither  with  clothes,  food,  firing,  or  house  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  piercing  cold  they  were 
to  expect  in  so  rigorous  a  climate.  They  stood 
some  time  looking  on  one  another,  amazed  at  the 
distress  to  which  they  were  so  suddenly  reduced  ; 
but  their  consternation  being  a  little  abated,  they 
began  to  think  of  the  most  proper  means  to  subsist 
themselves  during  the  approaching  winter. 

The  weather  being  favourable,  they  agreed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  go  to  Green-Harbour,  and  hunt 
for  venison,  having  two  dogs  with  them  very  fit  for 
their  purpose.  Accordingly,  on  the  '25th  of  August 
they  went  in  their  boat  to  Green-Harbour,  where 
they  arrived  in  twelve  hours,  being  Iti  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Beisound.  Here  they  set  up  a 
tent  made  with  the  boat's  sail,  the  oars  serving  for 
poles ;  and,  having  slept  a  few  hours,  went  early 
next  morning  to  their  sport,  killing  seven  or  eight 
deer,  and  four  bears.  The  day  following  they 
killed  twelve  deer  more,  with   which  they  loaded 


their  boat;  and  finding  another  boat,  which  had 
been  left  there  by  the  company,  they  loaded  that 
with  the  greaves  of  whales  (being  the  pieces  which 
remain  in  the  coppers  after  the  oil  is  drawn  from 
them)  and  returned  with  their  booty  to  Beisound, 
Here  happened  to  be  set  up  a  large  substantial 
booth,  which  the  coopers  worked  in  at  the  fishing 
season  :  it  was  80  feet  long,  and  30  broad,  covered 
with  Dutch  tiles,  and  tlie  sides  were  well  bo.nrded. 
AVithin  this  booth  these  sailors  determined  to  build 
another  ot  less  dimensions,  being  furnished  with 
boards  and  timber,  by  pulling  down  a  booth  which 
stood  near  the  former;  and  from  the  chimnies  of 
three  furnaces,  used  for  the  boiling  of  oil,  they 
got  1000  bricks.  They  found  also  four  hogskeads 
of  very  fine  lime,  which,  mingled  with  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  -made  excellent  mortar.  But  the 
weather  was  now  grown  so  cold,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  have  two  fires  to  keep  their  mortar  from 
freezing.  They  persisted,  however,  in  their  work, 
and  raised  a  wall,  of  a  brick  thickness,  against  one 
of  the  sides  of  their  innermost  booths ;  but  wanting 
brick  to  finish  the  rest  in  like  manner,  they  nailed 
thick  boards  on  each  side  the  timbers,  and  filled  up 
the  space  between  with  sand ;  by  which  means  it 
became  so  tight  and  close,  that  the  least  breath  of 
air  could  not  enter  it  ;  and  their  chimney's  vent 
was  in  the  greater  booth. 

The  length  of  the  lesser  booth,  or  rather  house, 
was  20  feet,  the  breadth  16,  and  the  height  10; 
their  ceiling  being  made  of  deal  boards  five  or  six 
times  double,  and  so  overlaid,  that  no  air  could 
possibly  come  in  from  thence.  Their  door  ther 
not  only  made  as  strong  and  as  close  as  possible,  but 
lined  it  with  a  bed  which  they  found  there.  They 
made  no  windows,  except  a  little  hole  in  the  tiles 
of  the  greater  booth,  by  which  they  received  some 
little  light  down  the  chimney  of  the  lesser.  The 
next  work  was  to  make  them  four  cabins,  choosing 
to  lie  two  in  each  cabin.  Their  bedding  was  the 
skins  of  the  rein-deer,  the  same  that  the  Laplanders 
use  ;  and  they  found  them  exceeding  warm.  For 
firing  they  took  to  pieces  some  casks,  and  seven  or 
eight  of  the  boats  which  were  left  behind  ;  for  it 
seems  they  used  a  great  many  boats  in  whale-fish- 
ing, which  they  left  in  the  country  every  winter, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  them 
backwards  and  forwards.  Our  sailors  stowed  their 
firing  between  the  beams  and  the  roof  of  the 
greater  booth,  in  order  to  make  it  the  warmer, 
and  keep  out  the  snow,  which,  but  for  this  con- 
trivance, would  have  covered  every  thing  in  the 
greater  booth. 

September  12,  observing  a  piece  of  ice  come 
driving  towards  the  shore,  with  two  morses  (or  sea- 
horses) asleep  upon  it,  they  went  out  in  their  boat, 
with  a  harping  iron,  and  killed  them  both.  On 
the  I9th  they  killed  another,  which  was  some  ad- 
dition to  their  food.  But  taking  a  survey  of  all 
their  provisions,  they  found  that  there  was  not  half 
enough  to  serve  them  the  whole  winter,  and  there- 
fore stinted  themselves  to  one  meal  a  day,  and 
agreed  to  keep  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  fasting 
days,  allowing  themselves  then  only  the  fritters  or 
greaves  of  the  whales,  which,  as  observed  already, 
are  only  the  scraps  of  the  fat  of  the  whale,  which 
are  thrown  away  after  the  oil  is  got  out  of  them, 
■  and  is  food  of  a  very  loathsome  nature. 

The  nights  being  grown  very  long  by  the  10th 
of  October,  and  the  weather  becoming  so  cold  that 
the  sea  was  frozeriover;  and  liaving  no  business 
now  to  divert  their  thoughts,  they  began  to  reflect 
on  their  miserable  circumstances ;  sometimes  com- 
plaining of  the  cruelty  of  the  master  of  the  ship  for 
leaving  them  behind  ;  at  other  times  excusing  him, 
and  bewailing  his  misfortunes,  as  believing  him  to 
have  perished  in  the  ice.  At  length,  [lutting  their 
confidence  in  the  Almighty,  who  alone  could  re- 
lieve 
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lieve  thein  in  their  great  distres?;,  they  ofTered  up 
their  prayers  for  strength  and  patience  to  go  through 
the  dismal  trial.  Having  surveyed  their  provisions 
again,  they  found  that  the  fritters  of  the  whale  were 
almost  all  mouldy,  having  taken  some  wet;  and 
that,  of  their  bear  and  venison,  there  was  scarce 
enough  left  to  afford  them  five  meals  a  week  ;  where- 
upon it  was  agreed  to  live  four  days  in  the  week 
upon  the  mouldy  fritters,  and  the  other  three  to  feast 
upon  bear  and  venison.  Lest  they  should  want 
firing  hereafter  to  dress  their  meat,  they  thought 
proper  to  roast  half  a  deer  every  day,  and  stow  it 
up  in  hogsheads.  With  this  kind  of  food  they  filled 
three  hogsheads  and  a  half,  leaving  as  much  raw  as 
would  serve  to  roast  a  quarter  every  Sunday,  and 
also  for  Christmas-day  a  quarter. 

The  sun  leaving  them  on  the  14th  of  October, 
they  saw  it  no  more  till  the  3d  of  February ;  but^ 
they  had  the  moon  all  the  time,  both  day  and  night, 
though  very  much  obscured  by  the  clouds  and  foul 
weather.  Ihere  was  also  a  glimmering  kind  of  day- 
light, for  eight  hours,  from  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, which  shortened  every  day  till  the  1st  of 
December:  from  which  time,  to  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  they  could  perceive  no  day-light  at 
all.  It  was  now  one  continued  night,  there  ap- 
pearing only,  in  clear  weather,  a  little  whiteness, 
like  the  dawn  of  day,  towards  the  south;  and  on 
the  1st  of  January  they  found  the  day  to  increase  a 
little. 

They  counted  their  days,  it  seems,  in   the  dark 
season,  by  the  moon,  and  were    so  exact,  that,  at 
the  return   of  the    shipping,  they  were  able  to  tell 
the  very  day  of  the  month  on  which  the   fleet  ar- 
rived.     For   light  within  doors    they  made  three 
lamps  of  some  sheet  lead  they  had  found  upon  one 
of    the   coolers ;    and    there    happened    to    be    oil 
enough  to  supply  them    left  in   the  cooper's  tent. 
For    wicks   they   made  use  of  rope-yarn.      These  j 
lamps  were  one   of  the  greatest  comforts  to  them 
in  that    long   continued    night.      Their  hardships,  \ 
however,  were  so  great,  that  sometimes  they  were  i 
driven  to  despair.     At  other  times  they  hoped  they  | 
were   reserved  as  a   wonderful   instance  of  God's 
mercy   in  their  deliverance,  and  continued   to   fall 
down  on  their  knees,  and  implore  divine  protection 
in  their  distress. 

The  cold  increased  with  the  new  year  to  that 
degree,  that  it  sometimes  raised  blisters  on  their 
fiesh,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt;  and  the  iron  they 
touched  stuck  to  their  fingers.  When  they  went 
abroad  for  water,  the  cold  often  seized  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  made  them  sore,  as  if  they  had 
been  beaten.  Their  water,  the  first  part  of  the 
winter,  issued  from  a  bay  of  ice,  and  ran  down  into 
a  kind  of  bason,  or  receptacle,  by  the  sea  side, 
where  it  remained  with  a  thick  ice  over  it,  which 
they  dug  open  at  one  certain  place  with  pick-axes 
every  day.  This  continued  to  the  10th  of  January, 
when  they  drank  snow  water,  melted  wiih  a  hot 
iron,  until  the  ensuing  20th  of  May. 

Having  taken  another  review  of  their  provisions, 
they  found  that  they  would  not  last  them  above  six 
weeks  longer.  To  alleviate  their  misery,  however, 
on  the  3d  of  February  they  were  cheered  again 
with  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shone  upon 
the  tops  ot  the  snowy  inotmtains  with  inconceiva- 
ble lustre.  To  them,  at  least,  this  afforded  the 
most  delightful  scene  that  ever  was  beheld ;  for, 
after  a  night  of  many  weeks  and  months,  what 
could  be  imagined  more  glorious  or  pleasing  to  a 
mortal  eve  ?       As  an    addition  to    their    joy,   (he 


bears  began  to  appear  again,  on  the  flesh  of  which 
animal  they  made  many  hearty  meals.  But  the 
bears  were  as  ready  to  devour  our  countrymen  as 
they  were  the  bears  :  and  being  pinched  with 
hunger  in  this  barren  country,  came  up  to  their 
very  door.  One  of  these  creatures,  with  her  cub, 
•i 


they  met  at  the  entrance  of  their  apartment,  and 
gave  her  such  a  reception  v^'ith  their  pikes  and 
lances,  that  they  laid  her  dead  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  young  one  was  glad  to  make  its  escape.  The 
weather  was  so  very  cold  that  they  could  not  stay 
to  flay  her,  but  dragged  the  beast  into  their  house. 
There  they  cut  her  into  pieces  of  a  stone  weight, 
one  of  which  served  them  for  a  dinner.  Upon  this 
they  fed  twenty  days,  esteeming  her  flesh  beyond 
venison.  Her  liver  only  did  not  agree  with  them  j 
for,  upon  eating  it,  their  skins  peeled  off^:  though 
one  of  the  company,  who  was  sick,  attributed  his 
cure,  in  part,  to  the  eating  of  it. 

If  It  be  demanded  how  they  kept  their  venison 
and  bear's  flesh   without  salt  r  it    is  to  be  observed, 
the  cold  is  so  intense  that  no  carcase  ever  putrifies. 
Flesh  needs  no  salt  to  keep  it  here  :  that  was  their 
happiness.     Had  they  been   stocked  with   salt  pro- 
visions, they  had   infallibly  died  of  the  scurvy,  as 
others   did  who   were   left  on  shore,  much  better 
provided  with    liquors,  and  other  necessaries,  than 
these  poor  men  were.     By  the  time  they  had  eaten 
up  this  bear,  others  came  about  their  booth   fre- 
quently, to  the  number  of  forty  or  more,  of  which 
they  killed  seven  (one  of  them  six  feet  high  at  least) 
roasting  their  flesh   upon   wooden    spits,  having  no 
other   kitchen   furniture,  except  a  frying-pan   they 
found  in   one   of  the  booths.      Having  now  plenty 
of  provisions,  thev  ate  very  heartily,  and  found  their 
strength  increase  considerably. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  days  being  then  of  a 
reasonable  length,  fowls,  which  in  the  winter 
time,  were  fled  to  the  southward,  began  to  resort 
to  Greenland  again  in  great  abundance,  where 
they  live  and  breed  in  the  summer,  feeding  upon 
small  fish.  The  foxes  also,  which  had  kept  close 
in  their  holes  under  the  rocks  all  the  winter,  now 
came  abroad,  and  preyed  upon  the  fowls;  of 
which  our  countrymen  having  taken  some,  baited 
traps  with  their  skins,  and  caught  five  foxes  in 
them,  which  they  roasted,  and  found  them  to  be 
very  good  meat,  at  least  in  the  opinion  ot  men  who 
had  hitherto  fed  much  on  bear's  flesh.  Thus  they 
continued  taking  fowls  and  foxes  till  the  1st  of 
May,  meeiing  with  no  funher  misfortunes,  except 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  mastiflf  dogs,  which  went 
from  their  house  one  morning  in  the  middle  of 
March,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards,  being  pro- 
bably overpowered  by  the  bears,  and  devoured  by 
them. 

In  May  the  weather  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
they  ramble!  about  in  search  of  willocks  eg^s,  a 
fowl  about  the  size  of  a  duck,  of  which  they  found 
some,  being  a  change  of  diet  they  esteemed  very 
agreeable  food. 

As  the  season  was  now  coming  on  for  the  arrival 
of  the  shipping,    some    of   them  went    every  day 
almost   to    the   top  of  a  mountain  to  see  if  they 
could  discern  the  water  in  the  sea,  which  they  had 
no  sight  of  till  the  24th,  when,  it  blowing  a  storm, 
and   the  wind  setting  from   the  main  ocean,  broke 
the    ice    in  the  bay,  and  soon   after  turning  about 
easterly,  carried  great  part  of  the    ice  out  to  sea; 
but  still  the  water  did  not  come  within  three  miles 
of  their    dwelling.     The  next   morning,  the    25th 
of    May,    none  of   their    men    happened    to    go 
abroad  ;  but  one  of  them  being  in  the  outer  booth, 
heard  somebody  hail    the  house  in    the  same  man- 
ner as  sailors  do    a    ship,    to  which  the  men   in 
the  inner  booth  answered,  in  seamen's  terms,  that 
they  were  just  then   going  to    prayers,  and  stayed 
but  for  the    man  in   the  outer  booth  to  join    \vith 
them.     The  man  who  hailed  them  was  one  of  the 
boat's  crew  that  belonged   to  an  English   ship  just 
arrived,  which   our   sailors   no  sooner   understood, 
than  they  ran  out  to  meet  their  countrymen,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  so  many  angels  sent  from  heaven 
to  their  relief;  and'  certainly  the  transport  of  joy 
D  they 
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ihey  felt  upon  this  occasion,  if  it  may  be  conceived, 
can  never  be  expressed. 

A  mortification  still  remained,  which  no  man 
could  well  have  expected.  One  of  the  ships 
which  arrived,  was  commanded  by  the  same  mas- 
ter who  left  these  poor  wretches  on  shore,  and  he, 
like  a  barbarous  brute,  in  order  to  excuse  his  own 
inhumanity,  began  to  revile  them  in  the  most  oppro- 
brious terms.  This  man,  it  seems,  had  lett  seven 
or  eight  other  men  in  Greenland  two  years  before, 
which  were  never  heard  of  afterwards  ;  for  which, 
no  doubt,  he  richly  deserved  the  severest  punish- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  barbarity  of  their  own 
captain,  the  commander  and  officers  of  the  other 
ship  took  care  they  should  be  kindly  used,  and 
brought  to  England  when  the  season  for  whale  fish- 
ing was  over,  where  they  received  a  gratuity  from 
the  Russia  Company,  and  were  otherwise  well 
provided  tor  by  them. 


CHAP.   II. 

ICELAND. 

Situation,    Extent,  Division,   Climate,   Air,  Soil, 

Froduce,  Animals,  Inliabitants,  Religion, 

Curiosities,  S(c. 

ICELAND  receives  its  name  from  the  great  fields 
of  ice  that  are  seen  near  it,  and  is  situated  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Norway  and  Scot- 
land. It  lies  bttween  63  and  68  deg.  of  north  lat. 
and  between  14  and  '29  deg.  of  west  long,  from  the 
meridian  of  London  :  it  is  about  400  miles  in 
length,  and  160  in  breadth.  This  island  is  divided 
into  tour  quarters,  viz.  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  eighteen  shires,  or, 
as  the  inhabitants  call  them,  syssels. 

The  following  extraordinary  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  this  island  is  affirmed  to  be  authentic;  viz. 
that  in  April  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  ob- 
served something  risen  and  flaming  in  the  sea,  to 
the  south  of  Grinbourg,  at  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  rocks  Des  Oiseaux,  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  new  island,  but  its  dimensions  and 
situation  are  not  well  ascertained.  The  information 
brought  by  the  last  ship  from  thence,  was,  that  the 
island  was  still  increasing,  and  that  great  quantities 
of  fire  issued  from  two  of  its  eminences. 

'I'he  summers  in  Iceland  are  generally  warm, 
the  sun  being  but  three  hours  below  the  horizon  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  sometimes  hails  and 
snows,  but  not  violently.  In  winter  the  sun  is 
never  more  than  one  hour  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  longest  day  at  that  season  is  only  three  hours. — 
The  sky  is  usually  serene,  and,  as  in  other  northern 
climates,  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequently  seen. 
The  soil  is  tolerably  fruitful  in  grass,  but  differs 
according  to  different  situations,  being  in  some 
places  sandy,  and  in  others  a  stiff  clay.  Corn  cannot 
be  cultivated  here  to  any  advantage  ;  though  cab- 
bages, parsley,  turnips,  and  peas,  may  be  met  with 
in  five  orsi.x  gardens,  which  are  said  to  be  all  in  the 
whole  island.  It  is,  however,  thought  that  the  soil, 
if  properly  cultivated,  would  produce  several  kinds 
of  grain,  beside  vegetables. 

'I  he  animals  in  Iceland  are,  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  a  tew  hogs,  bears,  foxes,  goats,  and  dogs; 
but  the  white  bear  is  not  a  native  of  ihe  place, 
but  conveyed  hither  from  Greenland  on  the  shoals 
ot  ice  which  float  from  thence.  A  number  of  them 
arrive  yearly  in  this  island,  and  commit  great 
ravages,  particularly  among  the  sheep.  The  Ice- 
landers attempt  to  destroy  tliese  intruders  as  soon 
as  they   get  si^jht   of  them ;    and  sometimes  they 


assemble  together  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice, 
with  which  they  often  float  off  again.  On  these 
occasions,  the  bear-hunters  are  obliged  to  make  use 
ot  spears,  for  want  of  fire-arms.  The  government 
encourages  the  natives  to  destroy  these  animals,  by 
paying  a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that 
is  killed.  Their  skins  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  to 
the  common  people,  but  are  always  purchased  for 
the  king. 

This  island  abounds  in  most  kinds  of  wild-fowl, 
wild-geese,  sea-birds,  and  birds  of  prey.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  bird,  and  which  brings  the 
greatest  emolument  to  the  inhabitants,  is  a  species 
of  duck,  called  the  down-bird,  or  eider-duck. — 
The  female  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  duck, 
and  the  same  colour,  except  on  the  breast,  which 
is  of  a  lighter  hue;  but  the  male  is  as  large  as  a 
goose,  and  has  a  great  number  of  white  feathers. 
In  forming  their  nests,  the  duck  plucks  the  down 
from  her  own  breast,  in  order  to  make  a  soft  warm 
lining  for  the  inside.  On  this  she  lays  four  green 
eggs,  which  are  delicious  eating ;  and  these  the 
natives  take  away,  together  with  the  down,  and 
destroy  the  nest.  The  duck  immediately  sets  about 
repairing  this  damage,  and  having  once  more  built 
her  nest,  lays  four  more  eggs,  of  which  she  is 
again  robbed.  Not  discouraged,  she  goes  to  work 
the  third  time;  but  if  she  is  then  deprived  of  her 
eggs,  she  quits  that  part  of  the  country,  and  seeks 
a  new  habitation,  for  which  reason  the  Icelanders 
always  suffer  her  to  hatch  her  last  eggs,  and  are 
certain  that  she  and  her  young  will  return  the  next 
season,  and  that  they  shall  have  three  nests  instead 
of  one.  When  the  young  quit  their  nests,  the  peo- 
ple once  more  gather  the  down,  so  that  every  pair 
of  birds  yield  eight  eggs,  and  three  parcels  of 
down,  in  one  season.  Swans  are  likewise  seen  here 
in  great  numbers,  which  the  inhabitants  kill  for 
their  down  and  feathers,  and  they  esteem  their  eggs 
a  great  delicacy. 

The  sea  of  Iceland  yields  great  plenty  of  cod, 
haddocks,  whitings,  and  divers  other  kinds  of  fish. 
Whales  are  very  numerous  here :  as  also  the  sea- 
calf,  or  white  shark,  called  haakal.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  sword  or  saw  fish,  the  land  seal,  the 
Iceland  seal,  and  the  Greenland  seal.  The  fresh- 
water fish  are  eels,  salmon,  and  excellent  trout. 

Some  of  the  lakes  here  are  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and,  besides  rivulets  and  streams,  the  coun- 
try is  watered  with  large  rivers,  which  flow  from 
the  mountains :  and,  in  some  places,  there  are  chaly- 
beat  and  hot  springs. 

Though  there  are  no  remarkable  forests  in  Ice- 
land, yet  this  want  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by 
drifts  of  excellent  timber,  which  float  ashore  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast. 

No  mines  are  worked  here,  yet  large  lumps  of 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  ore,  have  been  found  on  the 
surface.  The  principal  mineral  is  sulphur,  generally 
tound  near  hot  springs. 

Through  the  interior  parts  of  Iceland  run  two 
chains  of  large  mountains,  called  Jukells,  one  in 
length,  and  the  other  across  the  country,  some  of 
which  are  continually  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
yet  commonly  passable  to  men  and  horses;  and  on 
the  tops  of  them  are  plains  extending  twenty-five 
miles.  In  the  year  1728,  a  dreadful  eruption 
happened  from  the  mountain  Krafle,  which  dis- 
charged trom  it  a  stream  of  lava  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  miles,  that  fell  with  a  horrible  crackling 
noise  into  a  great  lake,  called  My-vatne,  after 
having  continued  its  course  till  the  year  1730. — 
Other  eruptions  of  the  like  nature,  preceded  by 
earthquakes,  have  likewise  been  observed  in  this 
island,  particularly  in  1734,  1752,  and  1755,  when 
fiery  eruptions  from  the  earth  produced  very  fatal 
consequences.  Mount  Hecla,  long  famous  in 
history,  has  not    burnt   for  many  years:    the  last 
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eruption  happened  in  1766,  and  continued  five 
months.  Flames  proceeded  also  from  it  in  De- 
cember 1771,  and  in  September  1772;  but  no 
eruptions  of  lava.  It  is  divided  into  three  points 
at  the  top,  has  several  chasms  on  its  sides  and  sum- 
mit, filled  with  boiling  water. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Iceland ;  it 
has  been  alHrmed  by  some  writers,  that  a  Nor- 
wegian colony,  among  which  there  were  many 
Swedes,  settled  there  in  the  ninth  century ;  among 
these,  were  found  some  Irish  books,  bells,  iand 
crosiers;  and  hence  it  is  conjectured,  that  the 
people  who  were  there  at  that  time,  originally 
came  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  inhabitants 
long  retained  their  freedom  ;  but  were  at  length 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Kings  of  Norway,  and 
afterwards  became  subject  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  a  governor  is  appointed,  stiled 
Stiftsamtmand,  who  constantly  resides  in  the 
island. 

The  Icelanders  are  in  general  middle-sized,  and 
well  formed,  though  not  very  strong.  They  are  a 
sober,  honest,  industrious  people,  and  very  faithful 
and  obliging ;  are  much  inclined  to  hospitality, 
which  they  exercise  according  to  their  ability. — 
Their  chief  employment  is  fishing,  and  the  care  of 
their  cattle.  On  the  coast,  the  men  employ  their 
time  in  fishing  both  winter  and  summer;  and  the 
women  prepare  the  fish,  and  sew  and  spin.  The 
men  also  prepare  leather,  work  at  several  mechanic 
trades,  and  some  few  work  in  gold  and  silver. — 
They  likewise  manufacture  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth, 
called  wadmal.  The  women  clean  and  comb  wool, 
spin,  and  knit  gloves  and  stockings. 

Their  dispositions  are  serious,  and  they  are  much 
inclined  to  religion.  They  never  pass  a  river,  or 
any  other  dangerous  place,  without  previously 
taking  off  their  hats,  and  imploring  the  divine 
protection  ;  and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their 
preservation,  when  they  have  passed  the  danger. — 
The  women  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren, whom  they  bring  up  with  the  most  watchful 
tenderness. 

The  dress  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or 
ornamental,  but  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  suited  to 
the  climate.  On  their  fingers  the  women  wear 
several  gold,  silver,  or  brass  rings.  The  poor 
women  dress  in  the  coarse  cloth  called  wadmal, 
and  always  wear  black  :  those  who  are  in  better 
circumstances  wear  broad  cloth,  with  silver  orna- 
ments, gilt. 

The  houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  generally  bad  ; 
in  some  places  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  and  in 
others  they  are  raised  of  lava,  with  moss  stuffed 
between  the  lava.  Their  roofs  are  covered  with 
sods  laid  over  rafters,  or  sometiuies  over  ribs  of 
whales,  which  are  both  more  durable  and  more 
expensive  than  wood.  They  have  not  even  a  chim- 
ney in  their  kitchens,  but  only  lay  their  fuel  on  the 
hearth,  between  three  stones,  and  the  smoke  issues 
from  a  square  hole  in  the  roof. 

Their  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  dried 
fish,  sour  butter,  which  they  consider  as  a  great 
dainty,  and  a  little  meat,  chiefly  mutton.  Bread  is 
so  scarce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
peasant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year.  Their  common  drink  is  sour  whey,  or, 
as  they  term  it,  syre,  milk  mixed  with  water 
and  whey;  and  the  most  wealthy  of  them  import 
malt  and  hops,  with  which  they  brew  their  own 

beer. 

When  they  meit  together,  their  chief  pastime 
consists  in  reading  their  history.  The  master  of  the 
house  begins,  and  the  rest  continue  in  their  turns 
when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  playing  at 
chess  ;and  one  of  their  pastimes  consists  in  reciting 
verses.  Sometimes  a  man  and  a  woman  take  one 
another  by  the    hand,  and   by  turns  sing   stanzas. 


which  is  a  kinjd  of  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  com- 
pany occasionally  join  in  chorus. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  live  chiefly  along 
the  sea-coast;  their  number  is  computed  at  t)0,OCX), 
which  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  much  more  populous  in 
former  times,  but  great  numbers  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  contagious  diseases.  From  the  years 
1  102  to  MOi,  the  plague  carried  off  many  thou- 
sands :  famine  has  also  made  dreadful  havock  among 
them  :  for  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in  general 
be  said  to  be  in  want  of  necessary  food,  yet  the 
country  has  several  times  been  visited  by  great 
famines,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  Greenland 
floating  ice;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quan- 
tities, prevents  the  grass  from  growing,  and  puts 
an  entire  stop  to  their  fishing.  The  small-pox  has 
likewise  been  very  fatal  here  ;  for  that  disease 
destroyed  16,000  persons  in  the  years  1707  and 
1708. 

These  people  do  not  measure  time  by  the  clock 
or  hour,  but  take  their  observations  from  the  sun, 
stars,  or  tide,  which  last  is  always  regular  ;  and 
parcel  out  the  day  into  different  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  its  particular  appellation ;  viz.  night, 
midnight,  twilight,  broad  day,  forenoon,  noon, 
afternoon,  evening,  mid-evening. 

The  Lutheran  is  the  only  religion  tolerated  in 
Iceland.  The  churches  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  quarters  of  the  island  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Skalholt,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  those  of 
the  north  quarter  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Hoolum.  The  island  is  divided  into  189 
parishes,  of  which  127  belong  to  the  see  of  Skal- 
holt, and  sixty-two  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the 
ministers  are  natives  of  Iceland,  and  receive  a 
yearly  stipend  of  4  or  500  rix-doUars  from  the  king, 
exclusive  of  what  they  obtain  from  their  congre- 
gations. The  clergy  are  generally  persons  of  good 
morals,  and  tolerable  education.  The  bishop  is 
obliged  to  maintain  the  rector  and  corrector,  the 
minister  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  a  certain 
number  of  scholars.  In  each  diocese  is  a  Latin 
school,  under  the  inspection  of  the  rector  and  pro- 
per assistants;  where  the  languages,  theology,  and 
other  branches  of  literature  are  taught,  in  order  to 
qualify  youth  for  the  university. 

With  respect  to  their  learning  and  learned  men, 
we  are  told  that  poetry  formerly  flourished  among 
them;  and  that  Egil  Skallagrimson,  Kormuk 
Ogmundson,  Glum  Geirson,  and  Thorlief  Jarlaa, 
were  celebrated  as  great  poets.  But  writing  was 
little  practised  till  after  the  year  1000;  though  the 
Runic  characters  were  introduced  there  before  that 
time,  and  probably  from  Norway.  Soon  after  the 
Christian  religion  was  established,  the  Latin  charac- 
ters weie  adapted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet,  which 
consists  of  only  sixteen  letters,  was  found  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  first  Icelandic  bishop,  Islief,  founded  a  school 
at  Skalholt ;  and  four  other  schools  were  soon  after 
founded,  wherein  youth  were  taught  the  Latin 
tongue,  divinity,  and  some  parts  of  theoretic  philo- 
sophy. And  from  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  here,  till  the  year  1264,  when  Iceland  be- 
came subject  to  Norvvav.  it  was  one  of  the  free 
countries  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  the  north, 
where  the  sciences  were  either  cultivated,  or  held 
in  esteem  :  and  this  period  of  time  seems  to  have 
produced  more  learned  men  in  Iceland,  that  any 
period  since. 

From  their  ancient  chronicles  it  appears,  that 
they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  study 
of  morality,  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  as- 
tronomy. They  wrote  most  of  their  works  from 
the  Uth  to  the  14th  centuries,  some  of  which 
have  been  printed  Sir  Joseph  Banks  presented 
l'*2  Icelandic  manU;cripts  to  the  British  Museum. 

In 
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In  1772,  that  gentleman  visited  Iceland,  accom- 
pa  lied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Van  Troll,  and  Dr. 
IJnd.  An  account  of  this  voyage  wzs  published 
by  Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  observes,  that  he  found 
more  knowledge  among  the  poorer  soit  of  people 
in  this  island,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  other 
places;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  added,  that  many 
of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  some  of  their 
poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peasant  was  seldom 
to  be  found,  who  was  not  only  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  but  also  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  own  country  ;  this  knowledge  in  a 
great  measure  proceeds  from  the  great  delight  they 
take  in  frequently  reading,  by  way  of  amusement, 
their  traditional  histories,  thus  happily  blending 
profit  with  pleasure.  What  inconceivable  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  the  lower  classes  among  us, 
what  multitudes  would  be  made  useful  members  of 
society,  and  rescued  from  untimely  destruction, 
could  they  be  brought  thus  to  employ  and  improve 
their  time  and  talents  ! 

About  the  year  1530,  John  Areson,  bishop  of 
Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthiesson,  a  native  of 
Sweden,  to  set  up  a  printing  press  in  Iceland;  he 
began  with  printing  the  Breviarium  Nidarosiense  ; 
he  afterwards  printed  an  ecclesiastical  manual, 
Luther's  catechism,  and  other  books  of  that  nature. 
In  1578,  the  Icelandic  code  of  laws  appeared  ;  and 
in  1581,  the  Icelandic  Bible.  Several  valuable 
books  have  likewise  been  printed  at  a  printing- 
office  lately  established  and  privileged  at  Hrappsey, 
in  this  island. 

Amongst  all  the  curiosities  in  Iceland,  the  hot- 
spouting-water  springs  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 
None  of  the  hot  springs  or  water-works  in  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Italy,  can  by  any  means  be  com- 
pared with  those.  Some  of  them  spout  columns 
of  water,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  to  the  height 
of  many  fathoms ;  and,  as  many  affirm,  of  several 
hundred  feet.  These  springs  are  of  unequal  degrees 
of  heat.  From  some,  the  water  flows  gently  as 
from  other  springs,  and  it  is  then  called  a  bath : 
from  others,  it  spouts  boiling  water  with  a  great 
noise,  and  then  it  is  called  a  kettle.  The  degree  of 
heat  is  unequal,  though  seldom  observed  to  be 
under  188  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  was 
found  at  Guyser,  Roeynum,  and  Laugarvatn,  to  be 
at  112  ;  and  at  the  last  place  in  the  ground,  at  a 
little  hot  current  of  water,  213  degrees.  Some  of 
the  spouting-springs  have  been  known  to  cease, 
and  others  rise  up  in  their  stead.  Earthquakes  and 
subterraneous  noises,  which  are  often  heard  at  the 
time,  cause  great  terror  to  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  inhabitants  who  live  near  these  hot  springs,  boil 
their  victuals  in  them,  only  by  hanging  a  pot,  into 
which  the  flesh  is  put  in  cold  water,  in  the  hot 
water  of  the  spring.  They  also  bathe  in  the  rivu- 
lets that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees,  become 
lukewarm,  or  are  cooled  by  being  mixed  with 
rivulets  of  cold  water.  These  springs  are  esteemed 
very  wholesome  when  drunk  by  the  people,  and  the 
cows  that  drink  of  them  are  said  to  yield  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  milk. 

About  two  days' journey  from  Ileckla,  and  not 
far  from  Skaiholt,  is  the  largest  of  all  these  spout- 
ing-springs, which  is  called  Guyser.  In  approach- 
ing towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  noise  is  heard,  like 
the  rushing  of  a  torrent,  |)rccipitating  itself  from 
stupendous  rocks.  The  water  here  spouts  several 
times  a  day,  but  always  by  starts,  and  alter  certain 
intervals.  The  water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at 
some  times  than  at  others  :  when  Dr.  Van  Troil 
was  there,  the  utmost  height  to  which  it  mounted, 
was  computed  to  be  92  feet.  Some  travellers 
have  affirmed,  that  it  spouts  to  the  height  of  CO 
fathoms. 

Basaltine  pillars,  resembling  black  marble,  are 
likewise  very  common  in  Iceland.     The  los\cr  sort 


of  people  imagine  them  to  have  been  piled  upon  one 
another  by  giants,  who  made  use  of  supernatural 
force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from  three 
to  seven  sides,  and  are  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  yards  in  length, 
without  any  horizontal  divisions.  In  some  places, 
they  are  only  seen  here  and  there  among  the  lava 
in  the  mountains:  but  in  other  places,  they  extend 
two  or  three  miles  in  length,  without  interruption. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  sub- 
terraneous fires. 

The  whole  trade  of  Iceland  is  engrossed  by  a 
company  of  Danish  merchants,  who  have  been 
indulged  by  their  monarch  with  an  exclusive 
charier;  and  though  there  is  not  any  considerable 
town  in  the  ^hole  island,  the  Icelanders  have 
several  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  consist  of 
dried  fish,  salted  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter, 
tallow,  train  oil,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
gloves,  raw  wool,  sheep-skins,  lamb-skins,  fox  furs 

of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and    feathers. 

Their  imports  consist  of  brandy,  wine,  salt,  bread, 
tobacco,  timber,  fishing-lines  and  hooks,  horse- 
shoes, linen,  and  a  little  silk  ;  besides  some  neces- 
saries and  superfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. — 
They  have  properly  no  manufactures  :  they  make 
a  coarse  baize,  termed  wadmal,  in  a  very  awkward 
manner.  Some  of  their  woollen  yarn  they  dye  in 
verdigris;  and  aftewards  make  it  into  pretty  stuffs. 
The  women  knit  great  numbers  of  stockings  and 
gloves. 

The  governor  of  this  island,  called  Staff"ts-ampt- 
mand,  is  appointed  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
is  generally  a  person  of  distinction.  He  has  the 
power  of  choosing  a  deputy,  called  Amptmand, 
who  always  resides  in  Iceland,  and  in  spiritual 
cases  sits  as  judge,  with  the  clergy  as  his  assessors. 
A  third  officer  of  the  crown  in  Iceland,  is  a  re- 
ceiver, whose  business  it  is  to  collect  all  the  taxes 
and  revenues,  and  transmit  them  to  the  royal  trea- 
sury. Besides  him,  there  are  people  termed  syssel- 
men,  who  farm  the  king's  taxes  in  certain  districts, 
and  act  as  justices  of  the  peace;  each  within  his 
own  province. 

For  the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  this 
island,  there  are  two  judges,  called  Langmsnd, 
one  of  whom  presides  over  the  northern,  and  the 
other  over  the  southern  division.  Actions  are  first 
begun  in  the  court  of  the  sysselman,  from  whence 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  langret,  or  general 
court,  held  under  one  of  the  judges.  If  satisfac- 
tion is  not  obtained  here,  an  appeal  may  be  lodged 
at  the  high  court,  in  which  the  Amptmand  presides, 
together  with  the  other  judge,  and  eleven  sysselmen ; 
and  if  the  cause  is  not  determined  there,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  supreme  court  at  Copenhagen.  The 
only  legal  method  of  putting  men  to  deaih  in  Ice- 
land, is  by  beheading,  or  hanging  them  :  but  when 
a  woman  is  condemned  to  die,  she  is  sewed  up  in 
a  sack,  and  flung  into  the  sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  depend  entirely  upon 
his  Danish  majesty's  protection  ;  and  the  revenues 
which  the  king  draws  from  this  country,  amounts 
to  about  30,000  crowns  per  annum.  They  arise 
chiefly  from  taxes  and  dues,  a  yearly  sum  paid  by 
the  company  of  merchants,  secularized  abbey- 
lands,  and  other  royal  demesnes  farmed  out  to  the 
natives. 

The  Fauo  or  Ff.rko  Islands  are  21  in  num- 
ber, lying  in  a  cluster  in  the  northern  ocean,  be- 
tween 61  and  03  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  6  and  8  deg. 
of  we.st  long,  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on 
the  south-east,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland  upoiv 
the  north  and  north-west.  The  space  of  this  cluster 
extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in 
breadth,  300  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Norway.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  and  rapid 
channels;  are  all  indented  by  the  sea,  and  furnished 
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with  many  inlets,  creeks,  and  harbours,  which  af-  ff  Tromsen,  at  the  extremity  of  Norway,  the 'sun  ne- 
ford  protection  to  fishermen,  and  trading  vessels,  in 
bad  weather.  The  largest  of  these  islands,  called 
Siromoe,  is  about  17  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth;  the  rest  are  much  smaller,  and  not  inha- 
bited. The  revenues  of  Denmark  acquire  little  ad- 
dition from  the  trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants, 
■who  may  be  about  3000  or  1000. 


CHAP.  III. 

N  O  R  W  A 


Y. 


Silualion,   Boundaries;,  Extent,   Divisions,  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Productions,  Toivns,  &'c. 

THIS  country  is  situated  towards  the  north- 
pole,  Norvegia,  Nordway,  and  Norway,  sig- 
nifying the  Northern  Way.  It  lies  between  the 
57th  and  72d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  5th  and  31st  dcg.  of  east  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate  j  on  the 
west  and  north,  by  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  east  it  is  separated  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  have  the  various  appellations 
of  Itunfield,  Dotrefield,  Dourfield,  and  Fillefield. 
Its  length  is  computed  at  lO'JO  miles,  its  breadth  at 
290,  and  its  area  is  supposed  to  contain  82,824 
square  miles. 

Norway  is  divided  into  four  governments,  viz. 
1.  The  province  of  Aggerhus,  which  extends  in 
length  about  300  miles,  and  comprehends  the 
south-east  part  of  Norway.  2.  Bergen,  situated  in 
the  most  southerly  and  westerly  part  of  the  country. 
3.  Drontheim,  or  Trontheiin,  which  stretches  about 
500  miles  on  the  coast.  And,  4.  The  province  of 
Wardhus,  which  extends  to  the  north  ca^je,  and 
includes  the  islands  of  Finmark  and  Norwegian 
Lapland.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  province  of 
Bahus,  being  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  about  90 
miles  in  length,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Scaggerac, 
which,  though  now  yielded  to  Sweden,  is  reckoned 
part  of  Norway. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  difference  of  its  situation 
towards  the  sea.  In  the  eastern  parts,  the  ground 
is  generally  covered  with  snow;  and  the  cold, 
which  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  is 
very  intense  till  the  middle  of  April,  during  which 
time  the  waters  are  frozen  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness. In  1719,  7000  Swedes,  who  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  Drontheim,  perished  in  the  snow- 
on  the  mountains  which  separate  Sweden  from 
Norway,  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different 
postures.  At  Bergen,  the  winter  is  so  moderate, 
that  the  seas  are  navigable  both  to  mariners  and  fish- 
ermen, except  in  creeks  and  bays,  which  extend 
far  enough  up  the  country  to  be  affected  by  the  keen 
north-east  winds  from  the  land.  In  Finmark,  a 
part  of  Norway,  situated  in  the  frigid  zone,  the  cold 
is  so  great,  that  very  little  of  the  country  has  ever 
been  explored. 

In  proportion  to  the  extreme  cold  of  this  climate 
in  winter,  is  its  heat  in  summer,  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  shortness  of  its  duration 
below  the  horizon.  The  warmth  in  the  vallies  is 
in  general  so  exceedingly  great,  <  that  barley  is 
sown  and  fit  to  be  housed  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks. 

At  Bergen  the  longest  day  consists  of  nineteen 
hours,  and  the  shortest  does  not  exceed  six ;  so 
that  in  summer  it  is  very  easy  to  see  to  read  at 


ver  sets  at  Midsummer;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter 
it  is  invisible  for  weeks,  and  all  the  light,  even  at 
noon-day,  is  a  taint  glimmering  occasioned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  highest  moun- 
tains.'  Happily  for  the  inhabitants,  however,  the 
sky  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  exceedingly  serene 
and  clear,  so  that  the  moon  shines  without  ob- 
struction, and  her  light,  being  reflected  from  the 
mountains,  illutninntes  the  valli^s.  The  aurora 
borealis,  or  northern  lights,  which  are  very  strong 
in  this  country,  are  also  of  infinite  use  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  by  these  helps  employ  themselves  in 
their  daily  occupations  in  the  open  air.  This 
country  is  subject  to  frequent  rains,  and  sometimes 
the  sudden  thaws  prove  terrible  to  the  Norwegians; 
for  vast  masses  of  snow  being  thereby  loosened, 
fall  from  prodigious  high  precipices,  and  overwhelm 
men,  cattle,  boats,  houses, — nay,  sometimes  entire 
villages. 

The  air  in  Norway  is  generally  pure  and  salu- 
brious, and  so  dry  in  the  midland  parts  ot  the  coun- 
try, that  meal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without 
being  worm-eaten,  or  otherwise  damaged;  but  on 
the  sea-coast  the  vapours  and  exhalations  render 
it  moist,  and  not  so  healthy,  except  to  people  in 
consumptions,  with  whom  it  is  supposed  to  agree 
best. 

No  country  in  the  world  contains  more  moun- 
tains than  Norway,  a  long  chain  of  which  runs 
from  north  to  south.  The  roads  over  the  moun- 
tains are  equally  terrible  and  dangerous,  there  be- 
ing often  no  other  path  than  what  is  formed  by  an 
ill-secured  wooden  bridge,  thrown  over  a  breach 
in  a  frightful  precipice  or  a  roaring  cataract. — 
These  roads  wind  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render 
the  passage  over  the  mountain  Hardanger-field, 
about  seventy  English  miles,  extremely  dangerous. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  that  over  Filefield, 
which  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  post  road.  To 
prevent  travellers  from  being  lost  or  bewildered, 
the  way  is  pointed  out  by  posts  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  paces  from  each  other;  and  on 
Filefield  are  two  houses  furnished  with  fire,  light, 
and  kitchen  utensils,  at  the  public  expence,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  pass  along 
this  dreadful  road. 

Besides  this  chain,  there  are  various  other 
mountains  scattered  over  the  country,  of  extraor- 
dinary height.  On  the  left  hand,  in  sailing  up 
Joering  Creek,  is  a  cluster  of  these  mountains, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  city,  decorated  with 
old  Gothic  towers  and  edifices.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  Skopshorn,  in  the  parish  of  Oer- 
skong,  represents  the  figure  of  a  fortification,  with 
regular  walls  and  bastions.  A  very  high  range  of 
mountains,  in  the  district  of  Higeland,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  Sisters, 
from  having  seven  high  pinnacles  on  their  tops, 
discernible  at  sea  for  a  considerable  distance.  1  he 
mountain  Torghatten,  in  the  same  district,  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  the  summit  bears  to 
a  man  with  his  hat  on  :  an  aperture  in  the  moun- 
tain one  hundred  and  fifty  ells  high,  and  three  thou- 
sand ells  in  length,  forming  a  single  eye  to  the 
supposed  face. 

Innumerable  are  the  diflkulties  and  dangers  to 
which  these  rocks  and  mountains  subject  the  Nor- 
wegians. Their  journies  from  place  to  place  are 
always  performed  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives: 
their  haljitations  are  rendered  insecure  by  the  vast 
torrents,  and  falls  of  snow,  which  frequently  over- 
whelm them,  together  with  their  cattle,  and  their 
land.  This  misfortune  is  much  greater,  as  a  very 
trifling  part  of  the  whole  country  is  arable.  Some- 
tiines  huge  pieces  of  rock  fall  into  the  plains  be- 
low, and   crush  every  thing  they  meet  with  into 


midnight,  by   the  twilight ;  and   in  the  district  of  |1  ruins.      Entire   rifts  of    rocks,    many   fathoms   in 
2  l*".  length 
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length  and  breadth,  have  been  known  to  tumble 
all  at  once,  and  cause  such  a  concussion  ot  the  air, 
as  seemed  a  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
At  Sreerbroc  in   Laerdale,  a  stupendous    body   ap- 
pears to  have  been   severed  and  tumbled  from  the 
mountain,  in  large,  sharp,  and   ragged    fragments, 
through  which  the  river  roars  with  a  continual  and 
dre.idful  noise.     Frequently  both   men   and  beasts, 
by  one  false  step,  are   hurled  down  these   dreadful 
precipices,  and   dashed    to    pieces.     When   a   kid, 
sheep,    or  goat,    is   unlucky  enough  to   fall  from 
some    height   on    the   projection    of  a    rock,  from 
whence  it  can   neither   ascend    nor    descend,    the 
owner  generally  endeavours  to  preserve  the  life  of 
his  animal,  though  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  his 
own.     He  seats   himself  on   a  cross  stick  tied  to 
the   end  of  a  long   rope,  whereby  he  is   lowered  j 
down,  by  some  of  his  companions,  till  he  arrives  at  ; 
the  place    where    the   creature   stands,   which   he  | 
fastens  to  the  same  rope  with  himself,  and  both  are  ! 
drawn  up  together. 

The  caverns  in  Norway  are  equally  wonderful 
with  the  stupendous  mountains.  In  the  lower 
part  of  Torghatten  is  one  of  these  caves,  into 
which  a  plummet,  fastened  to  a  line  four  hundred 
fathoms  in  length,  being  let  down,  did  not  reach 
the  bottom.  in  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen 
resolved  to  make  discoveries  concerning  a  cavern 
at  Herroe  in  Sundmoer,  called  Dolsteen.  Ac- 
cordingly they  entered  this  subterranean  cavity, 
and  proceeded  till  they  heard  the  sea  dash  over 
their  heaHs.  Ihe  passage  was  as  wide  and  high  as 
an  ordinary  church,  the  sides  perpendicular,  and 
the  root  vaulted.  They  descended  one  flight  of 
stairs,  and  arrived  at  a  second,  which  they  did 
not  venture  to  go  down,  but  returned  again,  hav- 
ing consumed  two  candles  from  the  time  they  en- 
tered to  the  time  they  came  back.  In  the  district 
of  Rake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frederickshall, 
are  three  cavities  in  a  rock  ;  one  of  which  is  so 
deep,  that  a  small  stone  dropped  down,  is  two 
minutes  in  arriving  at  the  bottom,  when  it  produces 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  bell :  and  a  cavern  of  a  very 
curious  nature  penetrates  through  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  Limur,  and  serves  as  a  conduit  to  a  stream 
of  water. 

The  large  and  extensive  forests  of  Norway  form 
the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  that  king- 
dom. In  these,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
found  in  amazing  quantities,  fir,  pine,  elm,  ash, 
yew,  benreed,  birch,  beech,  oak,  eel,  or  alder, 
juniper,  aspin-trees,  comel,  or  sloe-tree,  hasel,  el- 
der, lyme,  willow,  and  some  ebony.  The  Nor- 
wegians supply  foreigners  with  masts,  beams, 
planks,  and  boards.  A  vast  quantity  of  wood  is 
likewise  expended  in  home  consumptions,  for 
building  houses,  ships,  bridges,  piles,  moles,  fences, 
and  in  making  charcoal  for  the  founderies. — In 
the  timber  trade,  their  lakes  and  rivers  prove  of 
the  utmost  consequence ;  for  the  masts  and  large 
beams  are  not  only  floated  down  them  for  expor- 
tation, but  they  erect  mills  on  their  banks  for  saw- 
ing balks  into  planks  and  deals,  which,  by  this 
contrivance,  is  done  with  inconceivable  expedi- 
tion. A  tenth  of  sawed  timber  is  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  his  revenue.  The  best  timber  grows  in  the 
provinces  of  Guldbrandsdale,  Tellemark,  Valders, 
Romsdale,  Saltan,  Sognifiord,  Oesterdale,  Ilelleland, 
Soloe,  Hallingdale,  and  the  lordship  of  Nedere. — 
The  principal  exports  of  this  article  are  made  from 
Frederickshall,  Frederickstadt,  Christiana,  Christi- 
ansand.  Christian's  Bay,  Drontheim,  Skeen,  Dram- 
men,  and  Anendale.  Great  quantities  are  exported 
annually  from  the  western  coast  of  Norway  to  Spain 
and  Scotland. 

The  principal   rivers  in  Norway  are  the  Neid  ; 
the    Sule   Ely  ;   the    Gulen  ;   the   Otteroen ;    the 


Syre ;  the  Nid ;  the  Sheen ;  the  Tylefiofd,  or 
Dramme;  the  Loven  ;  the  Glaaman,  or  Great 
River;  and  the  worme.  In  the  year  J 341,  the 
Gulen  buried  itself  under  ground;  from  whence  it 
burst  forth  again  with  such  violence,  that  the  earth 
and  stones,  thrown  up  by  the  eruption,  filled  the 
valley  and  formed  a  dam,  which,  however,  was 
soon  demolished  by  the  force  of  the  water.  Several 
churches,  farm-houses,  and  250  persons  were  de- 
stroyed on  this  occasran.  The  Syre  discharges  it- 
self into  the  sea,  through  a  narrow  streight  formed 
by  two  rocks,  which  contraction  augmenting  its 
natural  impetuosity,  it  shoots  with  great  swiftness' 
into  the  ocean,  where  it  produces  vast  agitation. — 
The  water-  alls  of  the  Nid  and  Sheen  have  been 
diverted  with  infinite  labour  and  expence,  by  ca- 
nals and  passages  cut  through  rocks,  and  they  are 
now  of  the  utmost  convenience  to  the  inhabitants 
for  floating  down  their  timber.  Many  of  the  lakes 
contain  floating  islands,  formed  by  the  cohesion  of 
the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  soil,  which, 
though  thus  separated  from  the  main  land,  bear 
herbage  and  trees.  Near  Frederickstadt  is  a  lake, 
300  ells  in  length,  and  about  half  as  bmad,  formed 
by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  noble  family  seat  of 
Borge,  into  an  abyss  100  fathoms  in  de[>th.  This 
accident,  whereby  14  persons,  and  200  head  of 
cattle  were  killed,  was  occasioned  by  the  river 
Glaaman  precipitating  itself  down  a  water-fall, 
near  Sarg,  and  undermining  the  toundation  of  the 
house. 

The  fresh  water  of  this  country  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  remarkably  salubrious,  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally turbid,  deposits  a  thick  sediment,  and  is  often 
impregnated  with  oker  and  particles  of  iron. 

Norway  abounds  in  quarries  of  excellent  marble, 
of  all  colours:  some  detached  pieces  of  alabaster ; 
several  kinds  of  spar,  chalk-stone,  cement  stone, 
sand -stone,  mill-stone,  baking-stone,  slate,  talc, 
swine-stone,  the  magnet,  or  load-stone,  and  the 
amianthus,  or  asbestos,  whose  delicate  fibres  are 
woven  into  cloth,  which,  when  dirty  or  soiled,  is 
cleansed  by  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  which  has 
not  the  power  of  consuming  it.  In  this  country  are 
likewise  found  amethysts,  agate,  granites,  beautiful 
crystals,  thunder-stones,  eagle-stones,  and  pyrites, 
or  quartz;  but  there  are  no  flints. 

At  present  there  are  no  gold  mines  worked  in 
Norway,  though  formerly  a  small  quantity,  found 
in  the  diocese  of  Christiansand,  was  coined  into 
ducats.  Mines  of  silver  have  been  discovered  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  now  one 
working  at  Koninsburg,  at  the  sole  expence  and 
•  account  of  his  Danish  majesty,  out  of  which  a  piece 
!  of  5601b.  weight  being  taken,  is  preserved  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen. — 
The  copper  mines  are  worked  with  the  greatest 
success :  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Roraas,  an 
hundred  English  miles  from  Drontheim,  which 
yields  annually  about  1 100  ship  loads  of  pure 
copper.  Iron  is  still  in  greater  plenty,  and  the  pro- 
fit arising  from  this  material  is  estimated  at  300,000 
rix-doUars  yearly.  A  few  mines  of  lead  have  lately 
been  opened  in  the  district  of  Poloer,  but  no  very 
considerable  advantage  has  as  yet  been  derived 
from  them. 

The  minerals  found  in  Norway  are  vitriul,  sul- 
phur, alum,  and  salt. 

The  animals  found  in  Norway  are  all  natives  of 
Denmark,  with  an  addition  of  many  more.  The 
wild  beasts  peculiar  to  this  country  are  the  elk,  the 
rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  lynx,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  tie  leming,  the 
ermine,  the  martin,  and  the  beaver.  The  elk  is 
a  tall,  ash-coloured  animal,  its  shape  partaking  at 
once  of  the  horse  and  the  stag  ;  it  is  harmless,  and, 
in  the  winter,  social ;  and  the  flesh  of  it  tastes  like 
Tenison.     The  rein-deer  (which  we  shall  describe 
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more  particularly  afterwards)  is  a  species  of  sta^. 
The  hares  are  small,  and  are  said  to  live  upon  mice 
in  thd  winter  time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from 
brown  to  white.  The  Norwegian  bears  are  strong 
and  sagacious  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  not  hurting 
children  :  they  are  hunted  by  little  dogs  j  and  some 
prefer  bear  hams  to  tliose  of  Westphalia.  The 
Norwegian  wolves  arc  very  fierce,  but  at  the  same 
time  shy,  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  unless  impelled 
by  hunger:  the  natives  are  dexterous  in  digging 
traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or  killed. 
1  he  lynx,  by  some  called  the  goupes,  is  smaller 
than  a  wolf,  but  equally  dangerous:  they  are  a 
species  of  cat,  with  claws  like  those  of  a  tyger. — 
Ihey  often  undermine  sheep-folds,  where  they 
make  dreadful  havock.  The  fur  of  the  lynx  is  very 
beautiful  and  valuable.  The  foxes  of  Norway  are 
of  different  colours,  white,  red,  and  black ;  but 
the  skin  of  the  latter  is  the  most  esteemed:  the 
white  and  red  foxes  partake  of  the  nature  of  that 
wily  animal  in  other  countries;  they  draw  crabs 
ashore,  by  dipping  their  tails  in  the  water,  which 
the  crabs  lay  hold  of.  The  glutton,  in  shape  and 
size  like  a  turn-spit  dog,  with  a  long  body,  thick 
legs,  sharp  claws  and  teeth  :  his  fur,  which  is  va- 
riegated, is  so  precious,  that  he  is  shot  with  blunt 
arrows,  to  preserve  the  skin  unhurt.  This  animal, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  erven,  or  vielfras,  is 
remarkably  fierce  and  voracious,  and  of  such  an 
insatiable  appetite,  that  he  will  devour  a  carcase 
larger  than  himself,  and  disburthens  his  stomach  by 
squeezing  himself  between  two  close-standing  trees: 
and  when  he  has  overgorged  himself  with  eating, 
he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters:  when 
taken  he  has  been  even  known  to  eat  stone  and 
mortar.  The  ermine  is  a  little  creature,  very  shy, 
and  so  remarkably  cleanly,  that,  it  is  said,  he  will 
rather  suffer  himself  to  be  taken,  than  run  through 
the  least  dirt  to  avoid  his  pursuers.  The  marten, 
or  haaren,  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy  brown,  and  the 
fur  very  valuable  ;  it  resembles  a  great  forest  cat,  is 
very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerous. 

There  are  most  of  the  birds  in  this  country  com- 
mon to  Europe,  and  its  sea-coasts  are  covered  with 
innumerable  flights  of  water-fowl,  among  which 
are  wild-geese  and  ducks.  But  the  birds  peculiar 
to  Norway  are  the  alk,  the  berg-ugle,  the  basiar, 
the  strand-sneppe,  the  gagl,  the  hav-aare,  the  hav- 
hest,  the  hav-sule,  the  imber,  or  great  northern 
diver,  the  jo-fugl,  the  krage,  the  kryk-kie,  the 
lax-tite,  the  lorn,  the  gull  or  maage,  the  savoren, 
the  skare  or  loon,  the  trest,  the  north-wind's-pipe, 
the  souden-wind's-fugl,  the  he-dom-paps  or  coco- 
thrans,  and  the  tiur  urae  gallus  major,  or  the  cock 
of  the  wood.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  birds  will  here  meet  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  alk  is  an  aquatic  fowl,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  duck  ;  they  frequent  the  rocks  in  such 
numbers,  as  frequently  darken  the  air,  and  the 
noise  of  their  wings  is  equal  to  the  roaring  of  a 
storm.  The  north-wind's-pipe  is  something  less 
than  a  starling,  and  of  a  grey  colour ;  this  bird 
makes  a  particular  noise  before  the  north-wind 
begins  to  blow ;  and  the  souden-vving's-fugl  never 
appears  but  against  a  southerly  wind.  The  he- 
dom-paps  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  the  male  parti- 
cularly, whose  plumage  is  variegated  with  red, 
black,  and  white  ;  some  of  them  are  green,  with 
red  tufts  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  these  are 
most  valuable :  the  hens  are  generally  of  a  blue- 
grey.  The  cock  of  the  wood  is  a  noble  bird,  and 
may  justly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Norwegian 
game-fowl.  He  is  very  large,  and  in  the  bill  and 
leet  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  wild  Turkey- 
cock  :  his  colour  is  a  dark  grey,  approaching  to 
black,  and  his  eyes  not  unlike  that  of  a  pheasant. 

The  eagles  of  Norway,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  land  and  the  sea,  are  of  a  prodigious 


size  and  strength  ;  the  first  of  these  having  been 
known  to  carry  ofl^  lambs,  kids,  and  even  children 
of  two  years  old,  in  their  talons.  The  sea-eagle 
surpasses  the  former  in  size  :  his  chief  food  is  fish, 
upon  which  he  darts  down  with  amazing  velocity: 
but  this  often  proves  his  destruction,  for  when  he 
strikes  a  large  fish,  too  strong  for  him,  the  form  of 
his  talons,  which  are  long  and  crooked,  prevents 
him  from  disengaging  himself  before  his  antagonist 
dives,  whereby  he  is  always  drowned.  The  tiurea 
is  also  an  inhabitant  of  this  country :  he  bears  some 
resemblance  to  an  eagle,  but  is  not  so  fierce. 

There  are  thirty  different  kinds  of  thrushes  in  Nor- 
way, and  a  great  variety  of  hawks.  The  swallows 
are  also  very  numerous.  About  the  latter  end  of 
summer  they  take  wing  in  large  ffights,  and  plunge 
themselves  into  fresh  water  lakes,  choosing  a  place 
filled  with  reeds  and  bushes,  where  they  remain  all 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  revive 
again  in  the  spring. 

The  Norwegians,  who  reside  upon  the  sea-shore, 
are  amazing  expert  in  climbing  the  steepest  rocks, 
in  order  to  take  the  birds,  with  their  eggs,  feathers, 
and  down  ;  all  which  prove  of  the  utmost  advantage 
to  them.  When  these  bird  men  intend  to  climb 
the  rocks,  two  of  them  tie  themselves  together 
with  a  rope  of  a  moderate  length,  each  having  a 
pole  in  their  hands  with  a  net  fixed  to  the  end  : 
this  net  is  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  holes  from 
whence  the  birds  take  their  flight,  which  are  by 
these  means  secured;  but  some  of  them  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  taken  with  the  hand  out  of  their 
nests.  The  man  who  first  begins  to  climb  is  pushed 
on  by  the  pole  of  his  comrade,  till  he  arrives  at  a 
proper  standing  place,  where  he  fixes  himself;  and 
the  second  man  clambers  up  by  the  assistance  of 
the  rope  which  is  tied  round  the  waist  of  his  fellow. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  alternately,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  place  most  frequented  by  the  birds. — 
If  one  of  these  men  makes  a  false  step,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  great  care  and  dexterity,  too 
often  happens,  he  drags  his  companion  down  with 
him,  and  both  perish  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  these 
men  are  lowered  down  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
fathom  of  rope,  over  dreadful  precipices;  which 
method  is  likewise  attended  with  the  utmost 
danger,  for  sometimes  the  loose  fragments  of  the 
rock,  being  put  in  motion  by  his  descent,  fall 
upon,  and  crush  him  to  death;  and  at  others,  the 
rope  being  cut  asunder  by  the  sharp-pointed  stones, 
he  is  precipitated  and  dashed  to  pieces  among  the 
rocks.  Tfie  farmers  in  the  northern  districts  train 
their  dogs  to  assist  them  in  bird  catching,  and 
these  animals  will  take  birds  from  holes  almost  in- 
accessible. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fish  to  be  named  which  is  not 
found  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  or  seas  of  Norway,  and 
the  latter  is  the  habitation  of  several  extraordinary 
monsters,  a  description  of  which  we  shall  add  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the-  reader ;  but  shall  first  take 
notice  of  the  prodigious  shoals  of  herrings  which 
annually  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north  pole, 
where  they  breed,  to  the  western  coasts  of  Norway. 
These  fish  are  the  prey  of  the  whale,  porpoise, 
shark,  &c.  which  pursue  them  along  shore  into 
inlets  and  creeks,  where  they  may  be  taken  up  by 
pails.  One  of  these  shoals  extends  a  considerable 
way  in  length  and  breadth,  and  will  reach  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  even  in  the 
depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  These  fish  are  in 
the  greatest  perfection  from  Christmas  to  Candle- 
mas ;  at  which  season  (he  country  people  assemble 
in  multitudes  on  the  shore  with  their  boats, 
casks,  fishing-tackle,  and  salt.  Three  hundred 
boats,  within  the  compass  of  a  mile,  may  meet 
with  employment  for  a  whole  month  ;  and  fre- 
quently, at  one  single  cast,  a  fisherman  will  take 
more  fish  than  he  can  dispose  of.  About  the  lati- 
tude 
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tuf^e  of  Iceland  the  herrings  divide  themselves  into 
three  bodies;  one  of  which  supplies  the  v\estern 
isles  and  coast  of  Scotland  ;  a  second  directs  its 
course  round  the  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain 
do'vvn  the  channel;  and  ihe  third  enters  the  Baltic 
thn.ugh  the  Sound.  The  cod  fishery  is  another 
great  source  of  wealth  to  the  Norwegians}  and  this, 
together  with  the  herring  fishery,  is  computed  to 
employ  and  maintain  above  150,000  people. 

The  coasts  of  Norway  abound  in  shell-fish ; 
among  which  are  exceeding  fine  rock  oysters  ;  and 
on  the  west  side  of  this  country  is  found  the  pearl 
muscle. 

There  are  seven  difl^erent  species  of  whales  found 
in  the  Norwegian    seas,    whither  they  follow   the 
herrings  and  other  fish.     The   largest  of  these  re- 
sembles the   cod,  ha>  ing  small  eyes,  a  diirk  marble 
skin,  and  white  bellv.     They  measure  70^eet   v 
general    from    head    to   tail,  sometimes   more,  and 
the  water,  which  they  take  in  bv  inspiration,  they 
spout  out  again  through  two  apertures  ur  holes  in  the 
back   part  of  the   head.     Their  throats  are  exceed 
ingly  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  size  ;  their  tails 
are  placed   horizontally,  and    un'er    the    skin    the 
flesh   is  covered    w  ith  fat  two   or  three  feet  thick, 
which  is  called  the  blubber.     The  whales  copulate 
like  land  animals,  and  the  female  brings  forth  one, 
and  sometimes  two    at   a  birth,  about   nine  or  ten 
feet   long.     Besides   small   insects,   which    float    in 
myriads   upon  the  water,  they  feed  upon  cod,  her- 
ring, and  divers  other  fis'  ,   which   they  drive  toge- 
ther in  shoals,  nnd  swallow  in  such  amazing  num- 
bers,   that    their    bel  ies   are    distended    almost   to 
bursting,  in  whicli  case   they  roar  most  hideously 
from   pain.      Numberless   arc   the   enemies    which 
encounter  the  whale.     The  thresher  fastens  on  his 
back,  and  beats  him   without  intermission  ;  while 
another,  called  the  saw-fish,  furnished  with  a  sharp 
horn,  assaults  him  from  below,  and  frequently  rips 
open  his   belly.     The    spekhuggeien,  a  species  of 
porpoise,  having  very   long  and   sharp  teeth,  bites 
and  tears   the  flesh  from  his  body  ;  and,  when   he 
comes  up  to  the  surface,  he  is  assaulted  by  divers 
birds  of  prey.     In  the  midst  of  these  tortures,   he 
roars  most  dreadfully,  and  leaps  so  as  to  raise  him- 
self perpendicular  above  the  sea,  and  then  plunges 
down  again  with  such  violence,  that,  if  he  happens 
to  be  in  shalinw  water,   where  there  are  rocks,  he 
usually  fractures  his  skull,  and  comes  floating  up 
quite  dead. 

A  species  of  shark  is  found  in  these  seas,  called 
haac-maeren,  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver 
yields  three  casks  of  train-oil.  'Ihe  tuella  flynder 
is  shaped  like  a  turbot,  but  exceedingly  broad.  It 
is  reported  that  a  fisherman  in  striking  at  one  of 
these  fish  happened  to  fall  overboard,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom,  upon  which  the  tuella-flynder  immediately 
dived  and  spread  his  enormous  body  over  the  man 
to  prevent  his  rising  again  ;  and  he  must  have  been 
inevitably  drowned,  though  there  was  only  between 
two  and  three  fathom  water,  if  his  companions  in 
the  boat,  who  saw  all  that  passed,  had  not  drove 
the  fish  away  with  their  boat-hooks.  The  rana- 
piscatri.x,  or  sea-devil,  is  about  six  feet  in  length, 
and  is  so  called  from  its  monstrous  appearance  and 
voracity.  The  sea-scorpion,  found  in  the  seas  of 
Norway,  is  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  head  larger 
than  the  whole  body.  The  aspect  of  this  animal  is 
frightful :  he  has  a  wide  mouth,  monstrous  jaws, 
and  his  bite  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

It  is  now  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
kraken,  or  korven,  and  the  sea-snake  or  serpent  of 
the  ocean,  are  no  longer  the  fictitious  productions 
of  travellers  and  authors,  but  that  these  monsters 
really  exist  in  the  seas  of  Norway.  The  first  of 
these  is  of  the  polypus  kind,  and  supposed  to  be 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In  sum- 
mer, when  the  Norwegian  fishermen  find  no  more 


than  20  or  30  fathoms  water,  where  the  depth  is 
usually  80  or  100,  they  are  cert;iin  that  the  kr.iken 
Is  below  them,  and  if,  by  their  lines,  they  perceive 
that  he  rises,  they  row  away  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition. As  soon  as  part  of  the  kraken  has  at- 
tained the  surface  of  the  water,  it  has  the  appear> 
ance  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  interspersed  with 
sand-banks,  covered  with  sea-weeds,  and  abounding 
with  a  great  variety  of  small  fish.  On  its  further 
t  merging,  a  number  of  pellucid  antennae  rise  upon 
his  back,  as  large  arid  as  high  as  the  masts  of  a 
moderate  vessel;  by  mtans  of  these  arms,  or  ten- 
tacula,  he  moves  himself  and  gathers  in  his  food, 
which  consis's  of  small  fish.  Having  remained  a 
short  time  in  this  situation,  he  begins  to  sink  again, 
and,  though  the  motion  is  very  slow  and  gradual  it 
produces  a  .dangerous  swell  and  whirlpool  in  the 
water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken  perished  among 
the  rocks  and  clifl's  in  the  parish  o'  Alstahong,  where 
it  had  bv  some  means  entagled  itsidf,  and  the  stench 
of  the  puirified  carcase  was  tor  s  me  time  so  great, 
I  that  it  ren   ered  the  channel  impassable. 

In  1756,  a  sea  snake  was  shot  at  by  a  master  of 
a  Norwegian  vessel.  The  head  of  this  moiis.er  re- 
sembled that  of  a  horse;  the  mouth  was  very  large 
and  black,  as  were  the  eves;  and  a  long  white 
mane  hung  down  from  its  neck,  and  floated  upon 
the  sea.  Besides  the  head,  which  this  animal  held 
about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
saw  seven  or  eight  coils  of  him,  about  the  distance 
of  a  fathom  one  from  another,  and  each  about  the 
size  of  a  hogshead.  Immediatelv  upon  its  being 
shot  at,  this  snake  disappeared,  though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly wounded,  as  the  water  for  some  space 
was  tinged  with  blood. 

Egede,  an  author  of  veracity,  says,  that  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  sea  monster 
raised  itself  so  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main  topmast  of  the  ship:  that 
it  had  a  long  sharp  snout,  broad  paws,  and  spouted 
water  like  a  whale  :  that  the  body  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  scales,  the  skin  vvas  uneven,  and 
wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a 
snake.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  dimensions  of  this  frightful  animal,  yet  from 
the  testimony  of  numbers  who  have  seen  it,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  he  is  100  fathoms  in  length, 
and  the  circumference  of  his  body  as  large  as  that 
of  an  hogshead.  His  skin,  which  he  is  said  to  shed 
annually,  is  smooth,  and  variegate' i  like  t -rtoise  shell, 
and  his  excrement,  which  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  so  corrosive,  that  if  the  seamen 
touch  it,  their  hands  immediately  blister.  The 
sailors  suppose  that  this  creature  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smelling,  from  his  avoiding  a  vessel  which 
has  castor  on  board  ;  for  which  reason  all  masters  of 
ships  provide  themselves  with  that  drug,  to  prevent 
being  overset  or  sunk,  the  serpent's  olfactory  nerves 
being  remarkably  exquisite. 

The  mer-man  and  mer-mald,  are  likewise  said  to 
reside  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  and  in  1719,  one  of 
the  males  of  this  species  was  found  dead  on  a  point 
of  a  land  in  Norland.  This  animal  was  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  with  a  face  resembling,  in  some  re- 
spects, that  of  a  man  ;  the  mouth  vvas  large,  the 
nose  flat,  the  forehead  high ;  the  eyes  were  exr 
ceeding  small,  and  it  had  neither  chin  nor  ears. 
The  arms,  which  were  short  and  without  joints  or 
elbows,  were  fastened  to  the  sides  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, and  terminated  in  members  somewhat  like 
a  human  hand,  having  the  fingers  connected  by  a 
membrane.  The  body  tapered  into  a  fish's  tail, 
like  that  of  a  porpoise,  which  is  always  kept  under 
water,  and  the  length  extended  to  three  fathoms. — 
The  mer-maid  is  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
except  the  difference  of  sex,  which  is  distinguished 
like  that  of  the  human  race,  and  they  have  breasts 
at  which  they  suckle  their-  }Oung.  '  These  crea- 
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tures  have  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  north, 
and  are  of  various  sizes,  from  two  feet  to  three 
fathom. 

With  regard  to  the  vegetable  productions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  cultivated  parts  of 
Norway  yield   plentitu!  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  ;  but  the  whole  country  does  nor  produce  corn 
sufficient   to    support    half   its   inhabitants.      Peas, 
buck-wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  are  propagated 
there,  but  not  with  any  great  degree  of  success. — 
Till  within  these  few  years  the   Norwegians  im- 
ported their  roots,  cabbages,  and  every  other  kit- 
chen vegetable  from  England  and  Holland  ;  but, 
by  taking  some  pains  in  the  culture  of  their  own 
lands,  they  now  have  gardens  which  produce  these 
salutary  necessaries  of  life  in  as  much  perfection  as  i 
in   other  northern  countries.     There  are  numbers 
of  plants  which  grow  wild ;    and   many  of  them  1 
peculiar    to    the   country.      The   meadows   afford 
plenty  of  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle : 
and  among  the  other  kinds  of  grass  found  there,  is 
that  called  by  the  botanists  viola  canina,  described 
below. 

Here  are  many  wild  plants,  the  infusion  of  one 
of  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  drink  in  the 
manner  of  tea,  and  deem  it  an  admirable  pec- 
toral. 

As  the  scurvy  is  a  prevailing  disorder  in  Norway, 
nature  hath  bountifully  supplied  that  country  with 
a  profusion  of  antiscorbutic  herbs,  such  as  angelica, 
rosewort,  gentian,  cresses,  trefoils,  sorrel,  scurvy- 
grass,  &c.  But,  to  counterbalance  these  conveni- 
ences, Norway  abounds  with  many  nauseous  and 
poisonous  herbs  and  plants,  that  are  prejudicial  both 
to  men  and  cattle. 

That  admirable  grass,  called  viola  canina,  which 
grows  here,  was  rendered  particularly  famous  by 
having,  in  the  year  1652,  contributed,  in  a  most 
astonishing  manner,  to  the  preservation  of  two 
Norway  youths:  The  story  of  this  transaction  is 
as  follows : 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  said  year, 
two  brothers  made  an  excursion  of  about  seven 
leagues  from  their  father's  house,  to  take  their 
pleasure  in  hunting,  shooting*  fishing,  &c.  After 
having  enjoyed  the  diversion  of  fishing  for  the  space 
of  four  days,  in  the  lake  Riff,  they  rowed,  in  a 
little  skiff,  to  a  very  small  island  on  the  said  lake. 
While  they  staid  here  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  oc- 
casioned the  skiff  to  break  loose,  and  drive  to  the 
shore,  where  their  dog  stood  waiting  for  them. 
As  neither  of  the  youths  could  swim,  they  saw 
themselves  suddenly  abandoned  to  famine  on  a 
desolate  island,  and  sequestered  from  all  intercourse 
with  mankind. 

Their  first  care  was  to  build  a  kind  of  hut,  with 
small  stones,  that  they  might,  in  some  degree,  be 
screened  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day,  their  ap- 
petites being  whetted  to  the  keenest  sense  of 
hunger,  they  industriously  sought  some  vegetable 
food,  and  ventured  to  eat  the  viola  canina,  each 
to  the  amount  of  an  ounce  twice  a-day;  and  this 
was  all  that  they  could  find  at  one  search.  Their 
stomachs  were  eased,  their  spirits  refreshed,  and 
the  acute  pains  which  had  begun  to  seize  their 
arms  and  shoulders  immediately  abated.  Eleven 
days  did  they  subsist  on  this  vegetable,  but  it  failed 
on  the  twelfth,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  despair ;  when  they  accidentally  found  a 
little  spot  overgrown  with  sorrel,  which  they  con- 
sumed at  one  meal  :  nevertheless  it  was  reproduced 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  devout 
young  men,  with  tears  of  gratitude  to  heaven, 
owned  it  as  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  their 
behalf. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  suffering  they  had 
called  and  beckoned  to  their  dog,  and  used  every 
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possible  allurement  to  induce  that  animal  to  swim 
over,  that  they  might  kill  him  for  their  subsistence, 
but  he  would  not  obey  their  signals.     They  were 
now  reduced  to  such  a  weak   condition  that  they 
could  not   stand,  and  could  hardly  make  shift  to 
creep  from  their  hut  in  quest  of  the  sorrel.     The 
eldest   was  seized  vi'ith  a  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart:  and  the  youngest  carved  their  names,  and 
a  short  account   of  the  sad  accident  they  had   met 
with,  upon  a  piece  of  timber,  pointing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  a  text  of  the  psalms,  on  which  he  re- 
quested that  their  funeral  sermon  might  be  preached. 
Then  having  joined  in    fervent  prayer,  they  em- 
braced each  other,  and  became  perfectly  resigned 
to  their  approaching  fate. 

Their  dog,    in    the   mean   time,  having  tarried 
eight  days   with   their  baggage  on   the  shore,  re- 
turned to    their   father's  house,  where  he  refused 
food,  and    incessantly   moaned   in   a   most   dismal 
manner:  hence   the   parents  concluded  that  their 
sons  had  met  with  some  misfortune,  and  dispatched 
a  man  in  search  of  them.     The  messenger  arrived 
at  the  lake,  found  their  baggage,  and  concluding 
they  were  drowned,  returned  with  the  melancholy 
tidings.     On  the  thirteenth  day  of  their  being  on 
the  island,  and  after  having  resigned  every  hope  of 
relief,  they  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  feet,  and 
exerting  their  utmost  eflRirts,  they  called   out  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.     The  travellers  immediately 
came  to   the   shore,  and,  having  found    the  skiff, 
humanely  put  off  to  the  island,  where  they  found 
the  brothers  almost  exhausted.     The  eldest,  whea 
food  was  offered  him,  could  scarce  bear  the  smallest 
portion  ;  and,  after  being  conveyed  to  his  father's 
house,  remained  for  some  time  in  great  danger;  but 
at  length  recovered,  and  survived  this  disaster  thirty- 
seven  years.     The  younger  recovered  his  strength 
somewhat  sooner,  and  afterwards  drew  up  this  nar- 
rative as  a  pious  acknowledgment  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  their  favour. 

Common  fruits  grow  tolerably  well  here;  but 
the  superior  sort  but  very  indifferently.  Norway, 
however,  produces  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
berries,  such  as  juniper-berries,  sun-berries,  goose- 
berries, barberries,  cranberries,  coriander- berries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  bilberries,  strawberries, 
&c.  , 

With  respect  to  the  stones  of  Norway,  they  have 
a  brown  pebble,  which  easily  decays;  black,  white, 
blue,  grey,  and  variegated  marble ;  alabaster, 
chalk-stone,  cement-stone,  sand-stone,  mill-stone, 
baking-stone,  load-stene,  slate,  talc,  amianthus  or 
asbestos,  swine-stone  or  a  kind  of  crystal,  real 
crystals,  granates,  amethysts,  agates,  various  kinds 
of  spars,  thunder-stones,  and  eagle-stones.  The 
eagle-stone  is  very  singular,  and  seems  to  consist  of 
several  shells,  or  crusts,  laid  one  over  another: 
but  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others  is  its 
being  hollow  in  the  inside,  in  which  cavity  there 
is  another  stone  that  is  smaller.  This,  when  it  is 
shaken,  may  be  heard  to  rattle.  It  is  of  various 
colours,  as  white,  grey,  dun,  or  brown.  Modern 
authors  mention  only  three  sorts  of  this  stone  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  rough  on  the  outside,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  but  commonly  of  a  black  dun.  Tiiis 
makes  a  very  distinct  noise  when  rattled.  The 
second  is  of  an  ash  colour,  and  contains  a  sort  of 
marie  in  the  inside,  which  is  sometimes  white, 
yellow,  red,  or  blue ;  the  outside  is  rough  and 
sandy,  and  seems  to  consist  of  the  particles  of  flint. 
A  third  is  of  several  colours,  but  has  the  like  con- 
tents as  the  former.  The  first  kind  is  no  larger  than 
a  peach-stone,  but  the  other  two  are  often  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist.  These  sort  of  stones  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  curiosities  of  Norway  are  only  natural,  con- 
sisting of   stup  ndous  mountains,   caverns,  water- 


falls, and  whirlpools. 
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tex,  or  whirlpool,  is  on  the  coast,  lat.  67,  called 
Malestroom  or  Moskoestrom,  and,  by  navigators, 
the  navel  of  the  sea.  Moskoe,  the  island  from 
whence  this  whirlpool  takes  its  name,  belongs  to 
the  district  of  Lofoden,  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
land, lying  between  the  mountains  Hesleggen  in 
Lo'odjn,  and  the  island  Ver,  which  are  about  a 
league  distant ;  and  between  the  island  and  coast, 
on  each  side,  the  stream  makes  its  way.  Between 
Mcscae  and  Lofoden  it  is  near  400  fathoms  deep  ; 
but,  between  Moskoe  and  Ver,  it  is  so  shallovv  as 
rot  to  afford  passage  for  a  small  ship.  When  it  is 
flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between 
Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity; 
and,  at  ebb,  returns  to  the  sea  with  a  violence  and 
noise  unequalled  by  the  loudest  cataracts,  and  is 
heard  at  many  leagues  distance.  At  the  same  time, 
it  forms  a  vortex  or  wliirlpool  of  great  depth  and 
extent ;  so  violent,  that,  if  a  ship  comes  near  it, 
it  is  immediately  drawn  irresistibly  into  the  whirl- 
pool, and  there  disappears,  being  absorbed  and 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it 
is  dashed  into  pieces  against  the  rock  ;  and  just  at 
the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes 
still  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  wreck  rises  again, 
but  in  fragments  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished for  parts  of  a  ship.  When  the  natural 
fury  of  this  vortex  is  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  vessel  to  venture  within  a  league  of 
it.  Whales,  and  even  land  animals,  in  attempting 
to  swim  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  have  some- 
times, notwithstanding  their  uimost  efforts  and 
hideous  beliowings,  been  absorbed  in  the  vortex, 
and  destroyed.  If  brutes  are  thus  affected  by  the 
view  of  their  approaching  danger,  how  must  it  affect 
a  whole  ship's  crew  with  horror,  when,  beholding 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  inevitable  destruction, 
they  cry  out  for  that  help  which  they  know  cannot 
be  obtained  :  and  see  before  them  the  dreadful 
abyss  in  which  they  are  about  to  be  plunged,  and 
dashed  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ? 
Bears,  in  their  attempts  to  swim  to  the  island,  to 
prey  upon  the  sheep,  have  frequently  experienced 
the  same  fate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  a  middling  kind 
of  people,  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Green- 
landers  and  the  Icelanders,  and  the  more  polished 
manners  of  the"  Danes.  In  their  persons,  the  men 
are  well  formed,  tall,  and  robust.  The  women  are 
likewise  tali,  have  goud  shapes  and  comely  features, 
and  are  remarkably  fair.  They  are  an  honest,  hos- 
pitable, and  ingenious  people,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  rash,  quarrelsome,  and  litigious. 

Every  man  is  in  some  degree  a  soldier,  and  the 
method  of  deciding  their  quarrels,  even  among  the 
farmers,  is  by  single  combat  with  their  knives. — 
There  is  no  nation  where  the  nobility  and  mer- 
chants live  better  than  in  Norway,  but  the  lower 
class  subsist  in  a  very  frugal  manner.  Their  com- 
mon bread  is  made  of  oatmeal,  and,  when  that  is 
scarce,  they  mix  it  with  the  bark  of  the  fir  or  elm 
tree,  ground  into  powder,  of  which  composition 
they  make  hasty  pudding  and  soup,  the  latter  being 
enriched  with  the  addition  of  a  pickled  herring,  or 
salted  mackerel.  Fish,  grouse,  partridges,  hares, 
red  deer,  and  rein  deer,  form  their  summer  provi- 
sions, as  the  fiesh  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  pickled, 
smoked,  or  dried,  does  their  winter.  Their  com- 
mon drink  is  a  liquor  made  from  sour  whey,  which 
they  call  syre,  mixed  with  water;  but,  against 
festivals  and  holidays,  they  have  always  a  reserve 
of  strong  ale,  with  the  use  of  which,  a:  such  times, 
they  indulge  themselves  even  to  intoxication  ;  and 
this  excess,  added  to  the  natural  warmth  of  their 
tempers,  seldom  fails  to  produce  bloodshed,  if  not 
murder.  They  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  no- 
thing being  more  common   than  to  see  a  peasant  of 


an  liundred  years  of  age 


following 


his  profession 


with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness;  and,  in  the  year 
1733,  four  men,  together  with  their  wives,  danced 
before  his  Danish  majesty  at  Frederickshall,  whose 
ages,  when  added  together,  exceeded  800  years. 

Some  of  the  Norwegians,  however,  are  subject 
to  the  gout,  epilepsy,  rheumatism,  catarrhs,  leprosy, 
scurvy,  &c. 

Both  sexes  wear  jackets,  girt  round  them  with 
leathern  belts;  those  of  the  wotr.en  being  adorned 
with  ornaments  of  silver,  and  their  hair,  caps,  and 
handkerchiefs,  are  decorated  with  small  plates, 
rings,  and  buttons  of  the  same  metal,  if  they  can 
afford  it,  and,  if  not,  its  place  is  supplied  by  brass 
and  tin.  Those  in  affluence  likewise  wear  silver 
chains  round  their  necks.  The  men,  except  upon 
particular  occasions,  never  cover  their  bosoms,  but 
suffer  the  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  to  beat  into  thein, 
without  receiving  the  least  injury  in  their  health. — 
In  wir.ter,  they  wear  buskins  made  of  leather,  snowr 
shoes,  and  long  skaits,  with  which  they  travel  at 
an  amazing  rate;  and,  it  is  said,  that  a  corps  of 
Norwegian  soldiers,  thus  accoutred,  will  outmarch 
the  swiftest  horses.  Their  usual  diversions  are  rid- 
ing, swimming,  skaiting,  blowing  the  horn,  or  play- 
ing upon  a  sort  of  guiiar,  and  the  violin,  and  mak- 
ing verses. 

Their  houses  are  in  general  made  of  the  trunks 
of  fir  and  pine  tree  laid  upon  each  other,  and 
joined  by  mortises  at  the  corners;  some  have 
neither  chimnies  nor  windows,  but  a  square  hole 
on  the  top,  for  admitting  the  light,  and  letting 
out  the  smoke.  The  church,  public  edifices,  and 
houses  of  the  people  of  fashion,  are  built  of 
stone. 

Tiiere  is  a  tincture  of  Paganism  in  their  funeral 
ceremonies  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  and  while  the  corpse  is  carried  to 
church,  which  is  often  done  in  a  boat.  In 
some  places,  the  mourners  ask  the  dead  person 
why  he  died;  whether  his  wile  and  neighbours 
were  kind  to  him,  and  other  such  que.>.tions, 
frequently  kneeling  down,  and  asking  forgiveness 
of  the  deceased,  if  they  had  ever  offended 
him. 

The  Norwegians  profess  the  I^utheran  religion. 
Their  church  is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who 
resides  at  Drontheim.  and  four  suffragans,  whose 
sees  are  Bergen,  Staffanger,  Haminer,  and  Chris- 
tiana. They  speak  the  same  language  that  is  used 
in  Denmark ;  but  their  original  tongue  is  that  of 
Iceland. 

Their  commerce  differs  little  from  that  of  Den- 
mark, which  we  shall  particularize  in  our  descrip- 
tion  of    that     kingdom.      Their  exports   amount 
annually    to    100,000    rix-dollars ;    and    consist    of 
wrought  and  unwrought  copper,  iron,  lead,  maible, 
mill-stones,    cow-hides,  goat-skins,   fox-skins,   seal- 
i  skins,  bear-skins,  beavers,  martins,  ermines,  masts, 
'  deal   boards,  timber,   herrings,   cod,    ling,   salmon, 
;  lobsters,  flounders,  down,  feathers,  butter,  tallow, 
train  oil,  juniper,  and  other  berries,  salt,  glass,  lar, 
nuts,  alum,  vitriol,  pot-ashes,  &c.      The  commodi- 
ties imported  chieHy  consist  of  luxurious  articles, 
and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

We  are  assured,  from  the  best  calculations,  that 
Norway  can  furnish  out  14,000  excellent  sea- 
men, and  above  30,000  brave  soldiers,  for  the  use 
of  their  king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from 
Norway  amounts  to  near  200,0001.  and,  till  his 
present  Majesty  ascended  the  throne,  the  army, 
instead  of  being  expensive,  added  considerably  to 
his  income,  by  the  subsidies  it  brought  him  in  from 
foreign  potentates. 

The  principal  cities  in  Norway  are  Christiana, 
Bergen,  Christiansand,  Konig^herg,  Frederickshall, 
Frcderickstadt,  and  Drontheim. 

Christiana,  considered  as  the  chief  city  of  Nor- 
way, is  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Baltic,  situated 
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on  the  west  side  of  a  bay,  and  defended  by  the 
castle  of  Aggerhus.  It  is  a  large  and  regular  city, 
the  buildings  in  general  are  good,  and  some  of 
them  elegant.  Its  trade  is  considerable  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1636,  an  academy  was  established  here, 
but  it  has  lately  declined,  and  is  now  little  better 
than  a  public  school. 

Bergen,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  137  miles 
distant  from  Christiana,  to  the  north-west.  This  is 
a  considerable  city  and  port  on  the  German  ocean, 
and  carries  on  a  very  large  trade.  It  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  valley,  forming  a  semicircle,  or  rather 
horse-shoe,  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  called  Waag,  and 
is  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  this  kingdom. — 
On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  from  any  attack  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  and,  towards  the  sea, 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  several  strong  fortifica- 
tions. There  were  formerly  no  less  than  thirty 
churches  and  convents  in  Bergen;  but,  at  present, 
there  are  only  six.  All  the  churches,  public  struc- 
tures, and  most  of  the  burghers  houses,  are  of  stone. 
The  castle  is  a  considerable  building,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  school  built  and  endowed  for  twelve 
scholars  in  the  year  1551-,  by  bishop  Petri,  and  the 
Frederick  seminary,  are  worth  notice.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  30,000.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Drontheim. 

Christiansand,  so  called  from  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark,  and  the  sandy  beach  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. The  city  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  has 
broad  and  reglar  streets,  and  a  good  town-house. 
It  is  advantageously  situated,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
trade.  In  1734,  the  church  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  an  accidental 
fire. 

Konigsberg  is  more  remarkable  for  the  silver 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  than  for  its  buildings. 
It  has,  however,  some  good  houses,  and  a  few  pub- 
lic edi.fices. 

Frederickshall  is  situated  on  the  Categate,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Glammen,  and  carries  on  a  pretty 
good  trade.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  is  considered 
as  the  key  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den besieged  this  place  in  December  1718,  but  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  the  ramparts,  as  he  was  view- 
ing the  trenches,  about  nine  at  night. 

Frederickstadt  is  a  considerable  place,  well  forti- 
fied, and  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  some  of  the  build- 
ings are  neat  and  elegant. 

Drontheim,  situated  on  a  little  gulf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ,Nider,  is  about  220  miles  distant  from 
Bergen  to  tlie  north-east.  This  was  formerly  the 
capital,  where  the  kings  of  Norway  resided,  and 
the  city  had  once  ten  churches  and  five  convents; 
but,  at  present  there  are  only  two  churches,  and  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  cathedral, 
a  beautiful  structure,  was  burnt  in  1530,  except  the 
choir,  which  still  remains.  It  is  fortified  on  the 
land  side,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by  Monkholm 
fort,  erected  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea. — 
There  is  a  good  Latin  school,  a  mission  seminary, 
an  orphan  house,  an  infirmary,  and  an  hospital.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  fish,  coarse 
cloths,  and  copper  from  the  neighbouring  works  at 
Meldal  and  Roraas. 

The  ancient  Norwegians  were  certainly  a  very 
brave  and  powerful  people,  and  the  hardiest  sea- 
men in  the  world.  If  we  may  believe  their  histories, 
they  were  no  strangers  to  America  long  before  it 
was  discovered  by  Columbus.  Many  customs  of 
their  ancestors  are  yet  discernible  in  Ireland  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made  frequent 
descents,  and  some  settlements,  which  are  gene- 
rally confounded  with  those  of  the  Danes.  When 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  were 
united  under  one    monarch,    by  the   marriage   of 


Aquin,  King  of  Norway,  with  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  in  the  year  1376,  the  people  of  b  th 
nations  enjoyed  considerable  privileges;  but,  from 
the  time  that  the  Danish  government  became  abso- 
lute, Norway  has  been  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who 
presides  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  re- 
gulates his  conduct  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. Since  the  union,  from  the  most  turbulent, 
they  are  now  become  the  most  loyal  subjects  in 
Europe  ;  which  we  can  easily  account  for,  from  the 
barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their  kings  when  a  separate 
people.  We  must  refer  to  Denmark  for  further 
particulars  relating  to  their  history,  and  shall  con- 
clude this  part  with  the  character  of  the  peasantry 
of  Norway,  and  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  extracted  from  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels  into 
Poland,  Sic. 

"  The  Norwegians,  being  the  same  race  with 
the  Danes,  and  so  long  connected  with  them  in  re- 
ligion and  government,  speak  the  same  language, 
with  a  necessary  mixture  of  provincial  expressions. 
Wilse,  a  native  of  Norway,  informs  us,  that  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns,  al- 
lowing for  a  few  provincial  expressions,  speak 
purer  Danish  than  is  usual  even  in  Denmark,  not 
excepting  Copenhagen ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  confines  bordering  on  Sweden  naturally 
blend  many  Swedish  words  ;  that,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  the  general  accent  and  cadence  is 
more  analogous  to  the  Swedish  than  to  the  Danish 
pronunciation :  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  the 
western  coasts,  who  have  a  more  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Danes,  partake  less  of  this 
peculiarity. 

•'  The  people  of  this  country  maintain  their  own 
array,  which  consists  of  24,000  infantry,  and  6,000 
cavalry.  The  troops  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
bravery,  and,  like  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  their  country.  The  horses  which 
supply  their  cavalry  are  small,  but  strong,  active, 
and  hardy.  Every  peasant  (those  excepted  who 
inhabit  the  coasts,  and  are  classed  as  sailors)  not 
born  in  a  town,  or  upon  some  noble  estate,  is  by 
birth  a  soldier,  and  enrolled  for  service  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  From  that  year  till  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  is  classed  in  the  young  militia. 
At  twenty-six  he  enters  into  the  old  militia,  and 
continues  till  thirty-six,  at  which  period  he  receives 
his  discharge.  The  militia  take  the  field  every 
year  in  the  month  of  June,  and  remain  encamped 
about  a  month. 

"  The  Norwegians  are  blessed  with  a  particular 
code,  called  the  Norway  Law,  compiled  by  Grieffel- 
feld,  at  the  command  of  Christian  the  Fifth,  the 
great  legislator  of  his  country.  By  this  law,  the 
palladium  of  Norway,  the  peasants  are  free,  a  few 
only  excepted  on  certain  noble  estates  near  Fre- 
derickstadt. But  the  virtue  of  this  law  extends 
itself  even  to  these  serfs,  for  no  proprietor  can 
have  more  than  one  of  these  privileged  estates  ; 
and  unless  he  possesses  a  title  or  certain  rank,  and 
resides  on  his  estate,  he  loses  his  privilege,  and  the 
peasants  are  free.  The  benefits  of  the  Norway- 
code  are  so  visible  in  its  general  effects  on  the 
happiness  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  peasants, 
that  a  traveller  must  be  blind  who  does  not  in- 
stantly perceive  the  difference  between  the  tree 
peasants  of  Norway  and  the  enslaved  vassals  of 
Denmark,  though  both  living  under  the  same  go- 
vernment. 

"  Many  of  the  peasants  pretend  to  be  descended 
from  the  ancient  nobles,  and  some  even  from  the 
royal  line  :  they  greatly  pride  themselves  upon  this 
supposed  descent,  and  are  careful  not  to  give  their 
children  in  marriage  but  to  their  equals  in  birth  and 
blood. 

"  A  curious  custom  prevails  in  Norway,  called 
odels  right,  or  right  of  inheritance,  by  which  the 
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proprietor  of  certain  freehold  estates  may  re-pur- 
chase his  estate,  which  either  he  or  any  of  his 
ancestors  have  sold,  provided  he  can  prove  the  title 
of  his  family.  But,  in  order  to  enforce  his  claim, 
his  ancestors,  or  he,  must  have  declared  every  tenth 
year,  at  the  sessions,  that  they  lay  claim  to  the 
estate,  but  that  they  want  money  to  redeem  it ; 
and  if  he,  or  his  heirs,  are  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
sum,  then  the  possessor  must,  on  receiving  the  mo- 
ney, give  up  the  es'ate  to  the  odels-matt.  For  this 
reason,  the  peasants,  who  are  freeholders,  keep  a 
strict  account  of  their  pedigree. 

"  This  custom  is  attended  with  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  to  the  advantages,  it  fixes  the 
affections  of  the  peasant  on  his  native  place,  and 
he  improves  with  pleasure  those  possessions  which 
are  so  strongly  secured  to  him  ;  it  increases  the  con- 
sequence and  excites  the  industry  of  his  family.  On 
the  contrary,  the  estate  lose*  its  value  when  sold  to 
another  person,  because,  as  he  possesses  only  a  pre- 
carious esrate,  which  he  may  be  obliged  to  resign, 
he  is  not  inclined  to  improve  the  lands,  as  if  they 
were  irrecoverably  his  own. 

"  The  Norwegian  peasants  possess  much  spirit 
and  fire  in  their  manner,  are  frank,  open,  and  un- 
daunted, yet  not  insolent;  never  fawning  to  their 
superiors,  yet  paying  proper  respect  to  those  above 
them. 

•'  Their  principal  mode  of  salute  is  by  offering 
their  hand  j  and,  when  we  gave  them  or  paid  them 
a  trifle,  the  peasants,  instead  of  returning  thanks  by 
words  or  by  a  bow,  shook  our  hands  with  great 
frankness  and  cordiality. 

"  The  peasants  here  are  well  cloathed  and  well 
lodged,  and  appear  to  possess  more  comforts  and 
^onveniencies  of  life  than  any  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  my  travels,  excepting  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland. 

"  They  weave  their  ordinary  cloth  and  linen  ; 
they  make  also  a  kind  of  stuff  like  a  Scotch  plaid. 
The  cloth  which  the  men  use  for  their  coats  is  prin- 
cipally of  a  stone  colour,  with  red  button-holes, 
and  white  metal  buttons. 

"  'ihe  women,  while  employed  in  their  house- 
hold affairs,  frequently,  as  in  Sweden,  appear  only 
with  a  petticoat  and  a  shift,  with  a  collar  reaching 
to  the  throat,  and  a  black  sash  tied  round  the  waist. 
Their  lin^  n  is  remarkably  fine;  and,  as  they  are 
usually  well  made,  this  mode  of  dress  sets  off  their 
shapes  to  the  highest  advantage. 

"  The  common  food  of  the  peasant  is  milk, 
cheese,  dried  or  salted  fish,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  flesh  or  dried  meat,  oat-bread,  called  flad- 
brod,  baked  in  small  cakes  about  the  size  and 
thickness  of  a  pancake ;  it  is  usually  made  twice  a 
year.  I  observed  a  woman  employed  in  preparing 
it :  having  placed  over  the  fire  a  round  iron  plate, 
she  took  a  handful  of  dough,  and  rolled  it  out  with 
a  rolling-pin  to  the  size  of  the  iron  plate  :  she  then 
placed  It  on  the  plate,  and  baked  it  on  one  side, 
then  turned  it  on  the  other  with  a  small  stick.  In 
this  manner  she  baked  an  astonishing  number  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  one  woman,  in  one  day,  can  bake  sufficient 
for  the  family  during  a  whole  year.  The  peasants 
also,  in  times  of  scarcity,  mix  the  bark  of  trees, 
usually  of  the  fir  tree,  with  their  oatmeal ;  they 
dry  this  bark  before  the  fire,  grind  it  to  powder, 
mix  it  with  oatmeal,  then  bake  it,  and  eat  it 
like  bread :  it  is  bitterish,  and  affords  but  little 
nourishment. 

"  As  a  luxury,  the  peasants  cat  sharke,  or  thin 
slice*  of  meat,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dried  in  the 
wind,  like  bung  beef;  also  a  soup  made  like  a 
hasty-pudding,  of  oat-meal  or  barley-meal ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  palatable,  they  put  in  it  a 
pickled  herring,  or  salted  mackerel.  The  use  of 
potatoes  has  been  lately  introduced,  but  these  roots 


do  not  grow  to  any  size  in  a  country  where  the 
summer  is  so  short. 

"  Fabricius  strongly  recommends,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  mosses  and  lichens,  and  particularly 
the  lichen  islandicus,  which  yields  a  very  nourish- 
ing sustenance,  and  is  commonly  used  for  food  in 
Iceland. 

"  According  to  a  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations taken  bv  Mr.  Wilse,  pastor  of  Sydeborg,  it 
snows  most  in  December  and  in  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary. It  rains  most  in  April,  October  and  Au- 
gust. The  clearest  \seather  is  during  the  whole 
month  of  March,  and  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Winds  are  most  violent  in  the 
middle  and  latter  end  of  April,  May,  and  October. 
'Ihe  stillest  season  is  in  January;  from  the  10th  of 
June  to  the  11th  of  July,  and  in  the  middle  of 
August,  a  circumstance  very  profiltable  to  the  oat- 
harvest,  which  of  all  corn  is  more  easily  subject  to 
cast  its  ripe  grain  in  windy  vveatlief.  if  <\e  com- 
pare the  climate  of  Norway  with  the  climate  of 
London,  March  at  London  is  like  .April  and  the 
beginning  of  May  in  Norway;  and  the  March  of 
Norway  is  our  January,  On  account  of  the  fre- 
quent spring  frosts,  seeds  ought  not  to  be  sown  in 
gardens  before  the  20th  of  Alay  ;  and  the  frosts  of 
the  latter  end  of  August  are  no  less  detrimental. 

"  The  heat  and  cold  varies  so  much  in  Norway, 
that,  in  June  or  July,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wilse  at  Syde- 
borg, near  Frederickshall,  not  unusually  rises  to 
88,  and,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1782,  ttll  to  22, 
or  5'1  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  At  Eger, 
according  to  Profesor  Stroem's  observations,  it  fell 
on  the  same  day,  to  36J  ;  and,  at  Konigsb<.Tg,  to 
40,  or  72  below  the  freezing  point,  a  degree  of 
cold  by  which  quicksilver  is  congealed.  I  his  ex- 
treme rise  and  tall  of  the  quicksilver  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  1 10  degrees  between  the  greatest  heat 
and  the  greatest  cold  at  the  same  place  :  a  ditference 
much  more  considerable  than  isobscr\ed  at  Upsal 
or  Stockholm,  which  lie  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
as  Sydeborg. 

•'  In  some  places  vegetation  is  so  quick,  that  t'  e 
corn  is  sown  and  cut  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  lil- 
lage  cannot  generally  be  very  flourishing  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  in  many  parts  so  rocky  as  to  defy  t'le 
plough  ;  where  the  climate  is  so  severe,  that  the 
hoar-frosts  begin  in  September,  and  where  the  cold 
in  the  high  land  prevents  the  maturity  of  the  corn. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  small  valiies,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  rocks,  are  usually  provided 
with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  that  the  industry  ot  the  pea- 
sants covers  the  naked  rocks,  and  the  sandy  grounds 
with  a  new  earth  ;  yet  the  arable  grounds  are  iew^ 
and  no  parts  of  Norway  yield  sufficient  corn  for 
interior  consumption,  the  districts  of  Hcdemaik, 
Toten,  and  Ringerike,  excepted.  This  deficiency 
is  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil. 
"  In  spring,  and  in  the  first  summer  months,  the 
drought  and  heat  are  frequently  so  intolerable,  and 
the  vegetable  mould  so  thin,  that  the  roots  of  the 
corn  and  grass  are  burned  up,  if  a  few  days  of  sun- 
shine succeed  each  other  without  rain.  Also  the 
greatest  part  of  the  soil  is  so  much  blended  with 
sand,  that  too  much  rain  cannot  fall  in  spring  and 
summer.  In  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  the  de- 
creased warmth,  and  the  great  quantity  of  rain, 
prevents  the  corn  from  ripening,  and  it  is  frequently 
cut  green.  Not  unusually,  when  a  favourable  sea- 
son has  ripened  the  corn,  the  frequent  and  violent 
autumnal  rains  hinder  the  carrying  of  it  in  until  it 
is  almost  spoiled.  Also  the  small  quantity  of  arable 
land  seldom  lies  fallow,  but  is  sowed  every  year, 
and  therefore  requires  more  manure  than  can  be 
easily  procured. 

"  All  these  circumstances  fo  much  counteract  the 
industry  of  the  Norwegian  farmers,  that  even  in  the 
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mn«t  'avojrable  seasons,  a  considerable  Importat'ron 
of  corn  is  annually  necessary;  and  in  unfavourable 
harvests  the  utmost  dea^tli  is  experienced  in  all  the 
inland  parts,  as  the  transport  of  the  corn  from  the 
sea  coasts  is  highly  expensive. 

"  In  order  to  dry  the  corn  exposed  to  the  heavy 
rains,  the  peasants  fix  forked  poles,  about  ten  feet 
high,  place  rows  of  other  poles,  transversely,  on 
which  they  file  the  sheaves,  the  lowermost  row 
hargms^  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are 
also  frequently  obliged  to  bake  the  corn  in  wooden 
sheds,  heated  by  means  of  stoves. 

"  As  Norway,  therefore,  does  not   produce  suffi- 
cient corn   tor  its  own  consumption,  Denmark  en- 
joys the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  with  grain 
that  part  called  Sudenfields,  comprehending  the  two 
governments  of  Aggerhuus  and  Christiansand.  This 
monopoly  frecjuently  occasions   a  scarcity   of  corn  ; 
but  though  sometimes  attended  with  great  inconve- 
niences and  occasional  distress,  yet  will  not  be  abo-  | 
lished  without  great  difficulty,  because  the  Danish  | 
nobles,  who  are  always  at  the  head  of  affairs,  find  I 
their  interest  in  its  continuance. 

ri-,".But  Norway,  however  deficient  in  arable  land, 
IS  exccedipglv  rich  in  pasture  ;  and,  consequently, 
produces  much  cattle.  The  mode  of  keeping  the 
cows  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  the  mountains  ot 
Switzerland.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  are 
driven  to  the  meadows,  towards  the  middle  of  June 
are  sent  to  pas'ure  on  the  heights,  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests,  where  they  continue  till  autumn. — 
The  cows  are  usually  attended  by  a  woman,  who 
inhabits  a  small  hut,  milks  them  twice  a  dny,  and 
makes  butter  and  cheese  on  the  spot.  On  their 
return  the  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  meadows,  until 
the  snow  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  stables,  and  fed  during 
winter  wiih  four-fifths  of  straw,  and  one-fifth  of  hay. 
Tlie  horses  are  usually  foddered  with  hav  during 
vinter,  and  are  seldom  pastured  before  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  In  some  places  the  cattle  are  fed 
also  with  salted  fish. 

'•  Agriculture  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  im- 
proved in  these  parts,  and  the  landed  estates  are  in- 
creased, within  these  last  fitty  years,  nearly  one- 
thirl  in  their  value.  This  improvement  is  consi- 
derably owing  to  the  labours  and  encouragement  of 
the  patriotic  society,  which  gives  premiums  for  the 
best  improvements  and  instructions  in  every  part  of 
farming. 

"  The  fisheries,  particularly  on  the  western  coast, 
furnish  employment  and  wealth  to  the  natives,  and 
are  the  means  of  supplying  the  finest  sailors  tor  man- 
ning the  Danish  fleet  in  times  of  war. 

"  The  principal  fish,  which,  dried  and  salted, 
furnish  so  considerable  an  article  of  exportation,  are 
the  cod,  the  ling,  and  the  whiting;  their  livers,  be- 
sides, yield  train  oil,  and  the  smallest  are  given  as 
wioter  fodder  to  the  cattle. 

"  The  herring  fishery  is  not  so  profitable  as  for- 
merly, as  these  fish,  which  used  to  frequent  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  in  their  progress  from  the  north 
pole,  now  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  these 
shores,  and  first  approach  the  rocks  of  Marstrand 
and  Stroemstrand,  which  has  transferred  to  the 
Swedes  the  principal  herring-fishery  in  these  parts, 
though  still  sufficient  profit  accrues  to  those  enter- 
prising fishermen  who  venture  further  from  the 
coasts. 

"  The  Salmon  are  taken  partly  in  the  bays  and 
partly  in  the  rivers,  the  streams  of  which  they  as- 
cend for  the  purpose  of  spawning  in  spring.  This 
is  the  most  costly  fish  in  these  parts,  and  is  cured  by 
salting  and  smoking. 

*'  Mackerel  might  also  be  taken  in  much  larger 
quantities,  if  many  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  pre- 
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judiced  against  eating  them,  from  a  strange  notion, 
tliat  shoals  of  mackerel  often  attack  and  devour  the 
human  species  when  bathing  in  the  sea. 

"  The  extensive  forests  of  Norway,  which  furnish 
riches  to  the  proprietors,  and  so  much  employment 
to  the  natives,  are  applied  to  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

"  1.    For  spars,  beams,   and   planks,  which   are 
exported  in  such  large  quantities.     2.  For  charcoal, 
which  is   required  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores,  for 
the  glass  furnaces,  and   other  manufactures.     The 
wood  used  for  this  purpose  is  usually  ot  an  inferior 
sort,  and  chiefly  in  the  inner  parts,  where  the  trans- 
port of  the  planks  is  too  expensive.     3.  For  build- 
ing, the  greatest  part  of  the   houses  in  Norway  be- 
ing constructed   of   wood ;  for,  although    tliere   is 
plenty  of  stone,  yet  the  transporting  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  the   lime,  are  too  expensive  for  common 
use.     4.  For   the   roads,  which,  in   tlie   more  nor- 
thern  parts,  are  almost  entirely  formed  with  woocj. 
5.  For  turpentine,   for   which   the  oldest   trees  are 
mostiv    used.      6.  For   fencing    and  enclosing   .he 
I  fields,  quickset  hedges  being  almost  unknown    The 
'  wood  used  tor  enclosures  is  chiefly  pine  or  fir,  and 
I  must  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years.     7.  For 
'  fuel.     8.  For  manure,  by  the  same  process  of  burn- 
ins  the  trees  and  manuring  the  soil  with  the  £ishes, 
,  which  is  practised  in  Sweden,  and  is  so  destructive 
;  to  the  tbrcsts, 

"  Besides  these  general  uses  derived  from  the 
forests,  the  particular  trees  are  beneficially  employed 
to  the  following  ,  urposes : 

"  The  bark  of  the  pine  or  fir,  and  also  of  the 
elm,  which  is  not  common  in  Norway,  is  dried, 
ground,  and  mixed  among  meal,  and  is  boiled  up 
with  other  food,  to  feed  swine,  who  thrive  much 
upon  it. 

"  The  birch,  which  flourishes  in  these  northern 
regions,  is  particularly  usetul  for  various  purposes. 
It  is  more  generally  used  for  fuel  than  any  other 
wood.  The  outer  bark,  or  the  white  rind,  on  ac 
count  of  its  firmness  and  sap,  easily  escapes  putre- 
faction even  in  the  dampest  places  :  and,  for  this 
reason,  is  employed  for  covering  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

"  Ihis  mode  of  roofing  occasions  sucn,,  a  large 
consumption  of  the  outward  bark,  that  the  birch, 
which  are  felled,  would  not  supply  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unusual  to  strip  off  the 
outward  bark  while  the  tree  is  standing,  and,  if 
peeled  with  care,  it  always  grows  again. 

"  The  inner  bark  of  the  birch  is  applied,  like  the 
"bark  of  oaks,  for  tanning  hides,  fishing-nets,  and 
spils,  which  it  renders  more  durable. 

"  This  tree  also  supplies  a  kind  of  wine  by  the 
following  process  :  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  trunk,  and 
the  wine  distils  into  a  flask  placed  under  it.  The 
tree  suffers  little  damage,  if  the  hole  is  immediately 
closed  by  a  wooden  peg.  The  twigs  of  the  birch, 
as  well  as  the  elder  and  aspen,  are  given  to  horses 
in  scarcity  of  fodder.  A  decoction  of  oak  leaves 
in  beer  is  used  by  the  peasants  as  a  cure  for  the  rheu- 
matism, by  applying  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  decoc- 
tion to  the  part  afiected. 

"  The  general  exports  of  Norway  are  tallow, 
butter,  salt,  dried  fish,  timber  and  plank,  horses  and 
horned  cattle,  silver,  alum,  Prussian  blue,  copper,  of 
which  the  celebrated  mine  of  Roraas  yields  annually 
to  the  value  of  67,5001.  and  ii'on,  of  which  th.e  most 
productive  mine  is  near  Arendal. 

"  Norway  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  bays  fringed  with  wood.  Many  of 
the  lakes  (some  of  which  we  have  described  above) 
are  so  large,  that  they  appear  like  inlets  of  the  sea  ; 
and  the  bavs  are  so  small,    that  they  appear  like 

lakes." 
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CHAP.  iir. 
DENMARK. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Climate,  Soil, 
Product;  Population,  Cities,  Inhabitants,  and 
History, 

THIS  kingdom,  commonly  styled  Denmark 
Proper,  is  situated  between  51-  and  58  deg. 
of  north  lat.  and  8  and  11  deg.  of  east  long.  It 
extends,  from  north  to  south,  near  240  miles;  and 
the  breadth  in  some  parts,  is  only  about  21,  and, 
in  others,  near  180.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
from  Norway  by  the  Scaggerac  Sea,  and  from  Swe- 
den on  the  east  by  the  Sound  ;  on  the  south  by 
Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
German  Ocean,  which  separates  it  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  anciently  called  Cimbria  Chersonesus, 
anc^vthe  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  men- 
tioned m  the  table.  Though  all  these  together  con- 
stitute the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  yet  not  any  one  of 
them  is  separately  called  by  that  name. 

The  air  is  not  so  piercing  cold  in  Denmark  as  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  situated  much  further 
to  the  southward,  being  here  tempered  by  the  va- 
pours of  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  in  almost  every 
part.  These  vapours  also  greatly  mitigate  the  heats 
of  summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  seasons  scarcely 
Jcnown  in  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
transitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold, 
which  distinguish  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In 
all  the  northern  provinces  of  Denmark  the  winters 
are  very  severe,  so  that  the  inhabitants  often  pass 
arms  ot  the  sea  in  sledges  upon  the  ice  ;  and,  during 
the  winter,  all  their  harbours  are  frozen  up.  The 
soil,  as  in  all  oth  r  countries,  is  various,  but  prin- 
cipally consists  of  the  sandy  and  clayey  ;  the  former 
abounds  in  the  islands,  and  the  latter  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  mountains,  near  the  summits,  are  bar- 
ren, but  the  valiies  fertile. 

Jutland  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  produces  abun- 
dance of  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pasturage,  and  is  a 
kind  of  magazine  for  Norway  on  all  occasions.  A 
great  number  of  small  cattle  are  bred  here,  and  after- 
wards transported  into  Holstein,  to  be  fed  for  the 
use  ot  Hamburgh,  Lubcck,  and  .\msterdam.  This 
province  is  every  \s  here  interspersed  with  hills,  ge- 
nerally barren  ;  and,  on  the  east  side,  has  fine  woods 
ot  oak,  fir,  beech,  and  other  trees  ;  but,  the  west 
side  being  less  woody,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
use  tur!  and  heath  for  fuel. 

Zealand  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy  soil,  but 
rather  fertile  in  grain  and  pasturage,  and  agreeably 
variegated  with  woods  and  lakes  of  water.  Tiie 
climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on  account  of  the 
vapours  from  the  surrounding  sea,  than  it  is  in  many 
more  southerly  parts  of  Europe. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  are  large  fo- 
rests, which  produce  excellent  timber,  and  are  full 
of  game.  Most  of  the  lakes  abound  with  fish  of  a 
very  delicate  Havour.  There  are  few  rivers  in  Den- 
riiark ;  the  most  considerable  is  the  Eyder,  which 
rises  at  the  toot  of  a  mountain  near  Segeberg,  and 
tails  into  the  sea  at  Tonningen. 

'J  he  Danes  have  an  excellent  breed  of  horses, 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  saddle  and  carriage  ;  above 
JOOO  are  sold  annually  out  of  the  country,  and  of 
their  horned  cattle  near  :50,CX)0.  Besides  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  they  have  sheep,  hogs,  and  other 
useful  animals;  also  plenty  of  poultry,  and  wild 
fowl.  '  )■ 
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of  the  number  of  people  in  his  Danish  majesty's 
dominions  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holstein,  the 
islands  in  ihe  Baltic,  and  the  countries  of  Olden- 
burgh  and  Delmenhorst,  in  Westphalia,  and  found 
it  to  amount  to  2,414,000,  exclusive  of  the  Jce- 
lanlers  and  Greenlanders.  But  the  most  accurate 
account  of  the  population  is  that  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  Struensee,  by  which  Jut- 
land numbered  358, 13G;  Danish  Iceland,  283,160  ; 
Funen,  113,988;  Norway,  723,141;  Islands  of 
Ferro,  4754  ;  Iceland,  46,201  ;  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
243,605  ;  duchy  of  Holstein,  134,665  ;  Oldenburgh, 
62,854;  Delmenhorst,  16,2 '7;  in  all  2,017,027. 
Several  of  the  smaller  islands,  included  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Fionia,  are  omitted  in  this  computation, 
which  may  add  a  few  thousands  to  it. 

1  hough  the  above  number  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  Danish  majesty's  dominions,  yet,  every 
thing  considered,  it  is  far  greater  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  their  uncultivated  state.  The 
nobles  or  Denmark  formerly  lived  at  their  country- 
seats  with  great  magnificence  and  hospitality,  and 
possessed  a  degree  of  courage  which  approached  to 
ferocity  ;  but,  by  a  continual  series  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  their  national  character  is  much 
changed,  and  from  a  brave,  enterprising,  and  war- 
like people,  they  are  become  indolent,  timid,  and 
dull  of  apprehension.  The  corruption  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Danish  ministers  have  greatly 
shackled  the  trade  of  the  country;  and  her  mer- 
chants are  so  terrified  by  the  despotism  of  her  go- 
vernment, that,  instead  of  being  rich  and  flourish* 
ing,  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed states  in  Europe.  These  circumstances  pre- 
vent Denmark  from  being  so  populous  as  it  would 
otherwise  be,  if  the  administration  of  government 
were  more  mild  and  equitable,  and  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given  to  foreigners,  and  to  those 
who  engage  in  useful  arts  and  agriculture. 

The  higher  ranks  of  people  value  themselves  ex- 
tremely upon  those  titles  and  privileges  which  they 
derive  from  the  crown,  and  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
pomp  and  shew.  They  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
French  in  their  manners,  dress,  and  even  in  their 
gallantry ;  though  they  are  naturally  the  very  con- 
trast of  that  nation. 

The  lower  class  of  people  are  as  absolute  slaves 
as  the  negroes  in  the  sugar  islands,  and  subsist  on 
much  coarser  provisions.  They  have  not  the  least 
piece  of  turniture  of  any  value  in  their  houses,  ex- 
cept feather  beds,  which  are  excellent  in  Denmark, 
from  the  amazing  quantity  of  feathers  annually 
collected. 

The  warlike  genius  of  the  Danes  subsists  no 
longer :  the  common  people  are  timorous  and  dis- 
pirited, nor  do  they  possess  that  talent  for  mechanics 
and  natural  injjenuitv,  so  remarkable  in  other  nations 
ot  the  north. 

The  Danes,  like  other  northern  nations,  are 
greatly  given  to  intemperance,  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  other  convivial  entertainments.  There  was 
great  reason  to  hope,  at  the  beginning  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign,  that  these  and  several  other  vicious 
customs  would  have  been  reformed  ;  but  these  pleas- 
ing expectations  are  now  vanished,  and  the  good 
of  the  people  seems  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  Is  universally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  so 
that  there  Is  no  other  sect  in  these  kingdoms.— 
Denmark  is  divided  into  six  dioceses;  one  in  Z<'a- 
land,  one  in  Funen,  and  four  in  Jutland:  but  the 
bishops  are,  properly  speaking,  no  other  than  su- 
perintendents of  the  church.  They  have  no 
cathedrals,  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  temporaliiies. — 
Their  business  is  to  inspect  the  doctrine  and  morals 
of  the  inferior  clergy.  'I'hey  are  only  distinguished 
from  other  ministers  by  their  habit.  The  revenue 
of  the   bishop  of  Copenhagen  ^mounts   to  about 
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two  thousand  rix-dollars,  and  this  is  the  richest 
benefice  in  the  kingdom.  Ther  clergy  are  wholly 
dvpendent  on  the  government :  they  never  inter- 
meddle, nor  are  employed  or  consulted  in  civil 
affairs;  they  nevertheless  have  acquired  great  in 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  by 
whom  they  are  greatly  revered.  Their  churches 
are  kept  extremely  neat,  and  have  organs  in  them. 
They  preach  without  notes,  and  inveigh  severely 
against  the  vices  of  the  great,  whom  they  scruple 
not  to  attack  personally.  The  commonalty  admire 
their  courage,  and  the  government  connive  at  their 
presumption,  while  they  confine  themselves  to  their 
own  province  of  preaching.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  men  of  good  morals,  exemplary  lives,  and 
some  erudition. 

Literature  receives  very  little  encouragement  in 
Denmark,  which  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  its 
rot  being  more  cultivated  here,  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  begin  now  to  make  some  promising 
attempts  in  history,  poetry,  and   the   drama.     This 
kingdom    has  formerly    produced  several   men    of  ii 
eminence,  especially   in  astronomy    and    medicine,    j 
among    whom  Tycho  Brahe,    Borrichias,  and  the  ,| 
Barthoiines,  have  done  honour  to  their  country: —  ;; 
but  though  the  university  at  Copenhagen  has  funds  Ij 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  rix-dollars,  for  the  gra-  \\ 
tuitous  support  of  328   students,  yet  the  Danes    in    I 
general  make  no  great   figure   in  letters.     The   Ian-   j 
euage  or  D^-nmark  is  a  dialect  of  the  Tuetonic :  but  li 
High  Dutch  and  French  are  spoken  at  court,  and 
the  nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in   the 
English,  which    is  now   publicly  taught  at  Copen- 
hagen, as  a  necessary  part  of  education.     As  they 
are  great  lovers  of  music,  and  encourage  the  drama, 
a  company  of  English  comedians  occasionally  visit 
the  capital,  where  they  meet  with  a  pretty  favour- 
able reception. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  divisions, 
cities,  and  towns  of  this  country,  with  their  respec- 
tive subdivisions  and  circumstances. 

Denmark  is  divided  into  the  four  following 
dcchies:  1.  Jutland,  properly  so  called,  or  North 
Jutland.  2.  The  duchy  of  Sleswick,  or  South  Jut- 
land. 3.  The  duchy  of  Holstein ;  and,  4.  The 
Danish  islands. 

Jutland  Proper,  or  north  Jutland,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  ;  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  towards 
the  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Categate,  and  the  Lesser 
Belt. 

This  country  is  divided  into  four  dioceses,  viz. 
Ripen  to  the  south,  Arhusen  to  the  ea^t,  Wyburg  to 
the  west,  and  Aalburg  to  the  north. 

Ripen  diocese  is  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  the 
duchy  of  SLswick  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  dioceses 
of  Arhusen  and  Wyburg,  and  extends  east  and  west 
from  the  Bditic  to  the  German  Ocean.  It  contains 
30  prcfectorships,  or  bailiwicks,  282  parishes,  10 
royal  palaces,  100  noblemen's  seats,  and  seven  cities, 
which  are  as  follow  : 

Ripen,  Rypen,  or  Ripa,  is  seated  on  the  river 
Nipsaw,  which,  before  it  comes  to  the  city, 
divides  itself  into  three  branches,  the  largest  of 
which  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  ;  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  the  smallest,  runs  on  the 
south  of  it ;  the  third  also  on  the  south,  but  at 
some  distance  :  they  join  again  a  little  lower,  and 
fall  into  the  German  Ocean,  three  miles  below, 
forming  a  commodious  harbour.  This  city  is  26  i 
miles  distant  from  Tonderon,  towards  the  north, 
and  24  from  Colding,  to  the  north-west.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade :  the  neighbouring 
pastures  and  fields  produce  abundance  of  cattle 
and  corn.  Hither  are  driven  almost  all  the  black 
cattle  from  many  parts  of  Jutland,  which  are  here 
shipped  off  for  foreign  countries,  especially  for 
HolJandj    and   their  corn    they    export   into   the 


neighbouring    countries.       These    articles    afford 
them  very  great  profit.     But   the  city  is  often  ex- 
posed to   imminent  dangers  from  the  tides  flowing 
in   witli  prodigious  violence  from  the  sea,  so  that 
the  water  sometimes  comes  into   the   very  church- 
yard of  the  cathedral,  which  stands  on  a  hill ;  and 
ecn  during   the   terrible   inundation  that  afflicted 
Jutland   in    the   year  173 1-,  the   water  rose    an   eli 
high  in  the  very  cathedral.     The  town  is  strong  by 
nature  only,  without   much    assistance    from  art.— 
Towards  the  west   there  is   a   castle   flanked  with 
four  bulwarks,  after  the    old   fashion,  built   in   the 
year   1150.     The  citizens' houses  are   pretty   well 
built,  and   the  inhabitants   were  formerly  in    better 
circumstances  than  they  are  now ;  but  they  sufl^ered 
very  much  during  the  wars  with  Sweden,  the  citv 
being  taken  by  the  Swedes  in   \6-lb,  but  soon  after 
recovered    by  the  Danes.     Before    the  Reformation 
this  was  a   bishop's  see,  as   it  is  now  of  a  superin- 
tendent or  Lutheran   bishop.     The   cathedral    is   a 
noble  pile,    built    with    iree-stone,   as   well   as   its 
steeple,  which    is  square,  very  high,  and    covered 
with   lead.     This   church   is  adorned   within   with 
j  several    marble   columns,  and   with    the    tombs   of 
;  some   kings.     There  is   another  church    dedicated 
I  to  St.  Catharine.      Here  are  also  two  public  schools 
'•  for  the  education  of  youth  in  polite  literature,  and  a 
college   tor  divinity,  in  the    court    of  the   bishop's 
palace,  where  there  is  also  a  public  library.     The 
city  is  governed    by  two   burgomasters,  or  consuls, 
and  by  a  senate,  who  formerly  administered  justice 
with  so  much  severity,  that  \.ht  justice  of  Ripen  was 
become  a  proverbial  saying,  to  express  a  rigorous 
execution  of  the  law. 

Colding,  or  Kolding,  an  ancient  city  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river 
calleil  Coldinger  Aa,  which  parts  North  Jut'and 
from  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  falls  into  a  little 
gulf,  thence  named  the  Gulf  of  Colding.  The 
city  is  about  1  1  miles  distant  fiom  Haderleben  to 
the  north.  It  was  burned  down  during  the  civil 
wars  in  1247.  In  1268,  king  Eric  VI.  redeemed 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  Eric,  duke  of  Sleswick,  and 
son  to  king  Abel.  He  built  a  citadel  there,  to  be 
a  bulwark  to  Denmark,  and  fortified  the  town, 
especially  towards  the  south.  Christian  III.  who 
liked  the  city  very  much,  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able situation,  and  wholesome  air,  built  the  castle 
ot  Arnsburg,  above  the  city,  removed  thither  with 
his  court,  and  died  there  January  the  1st,  1559, — 
The  hospital  was  built  by  Frederick  II.  whose  son 
endowed  it  considerably. 

In  May  1664,  the  Danes  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Swedes  near  Colding.  This  town 
is  but  small,  since  it  does  not  contain  above  100  or 
120  houses;  but  what  makes  it  chiefly  considerable 
is  its  bridge  over  the  Aa,  which  is  called  Boherit, 
and  gives  name  to  the  whole  country  about  it.  All 
the  black  cattle  and  horses  that  come  from  Jutland, 
and  go  into  Sleswick,  must  pass  over  this  bridge, 
and  pay  each  a  crown  for  toll  ;  whence  arises  a 
considerable  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  revenue. 
Though  this  town  lies  commodious  for  trade  on  the 
Lesser  Belt,  over-against  Middlefort  in  Funen, 
yet  they  have  hardly  any  trade  but  in  cattle.  They 
have  good  fish,  and  the  river  Aa  produces  excellent 
eels. 

Frederick's  Ode,  or  Frederici  Oda,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lesser  Belt,  10  miles  from  Colding  to 
the  north-east,  and  about  27  fiom  Ripen  towards 
the  east.  It  was  built  by  king  Frederick  III.  of 
Denmark,  and  is  well  situated  on  a  point  of  land, 
with  an  easy  descent  to  the  sea-ward  :  it  has  been 
well  fortified,  being  a  pass  over  the  Lesser  Belt,  or 
Middlefort  Sound.  The  works  are  very  high  on 
the  land  side  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  point 
there  arc  eight  bastions :  it  has  four  gates,  and 
before  each  a  ravelin,  but  ruinous.     Towards  the 
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sea  the  fortifications  are  lower,  and  of  a  greater 
extent;  where  there  are  bastions,  platforms,  and 
some  batteries  on  the  shore.  These  fortifications 
enclose  a  great  deal  of  ground,  but  the  fitth  part 
of  it  is  not  inhabited,  for  there  are  many  corn- 
fieids  and  orchards  within  the  walls.  This  place 
was  formerly  a  refuge  for  bankrupts  and  Jews;  but 
king  Frederick  IV.  recalled  tliose  privileges.  Here 
are  two  cluirches,  one  Danish  and  another  German, 
but  they  have  no  steeples.  In  1558  this  town  was 
taken  by  Charles  Gustavus's  troops,  commanded 
by  \\'rangel  ;  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2000  men, 
were  all  killed  or  taken.  This  opened  a  way  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  undertake  his  expedition 
over  the  ice  from  this  place  to  Funen,  where  the 
passage  over  the  Belt  is  above  three  English  miles. 

Weille,  or  Weel,  is  six   miles  distant  from  Fre- 
derick's Ode  to  the  north-west,  and  about  12  trom  | 
Coldins:  to  the   north.     It   stands  on  a   little  river,  j 
which    falls  into    a   great    bay  that   communicates 
with  the  Lesser  Belt,  and  makes  a  good  harbour. — 
The  city  is  neat,  and  well  built,  but  not   large. — 
About  22  miles  to  the  north-west  stands  Warde,  on  1 
a  river  that   falls  into  the  German  Ocean  ten  miles 
below  the  town,  which   is  conveniently  situated  tor 
trade. 

Ilingcoping,  or  Ringkiobing,  is  45  miles  from 
Ripen,  and  2t  from  Warde,  to  the  north.  It  lies 
on  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean,  made  by  a 
neck  of  land  25  miles  in  lengtli  from  north  to 
south,  so  that  ships  ride  in  the  port  safe  from  all 
winds. 

Lenwick  stands  on  the  gulf  of  Limford  (from 
whence  it  has  its  name)  on  the  north-west  borders 
of  this  diocese,  10  miles  trom  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  east,  56  from  Ripen,  and  81  from  Ringco- 
ping,  to  the  north. 

Hastlebrow,  or  Hodselbrow,  stands  about  1 1 
iniles  from  Lenwick  to  the  south-east,  and  12  from 
Ilingcoping  to  the  north-east.  It  is  an  inland 
town,  but  lies  on  a  river  which  communicates  with 
the  German  Ocean  by  a  lake,  into  which  the  river 
falls. 

Arhusen  diocese  is  the  eastern  part  of  Jutland, 
having  on  the  north  the  dioceses  of  Wyburg  and 
Aalburgh,  on  the  west  and  south  that  of  Ripen, 
and  on  the  east  the  Categate  and  Lesser  Belt.  It 
extends  about  60  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  but  is  not  much  above  30  miles  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  part.  It  contains  '61  prefectorships, 
or  bailiwicks,  SOI  parishes,  five  castles,  or  forts, 
and  eight  cities,  or  walled  towns,  viz.      1.  Arhusen, 


the  capital  of  the  diocese,  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river   Gude,    which    runs    through   it,    and   a 
little  lower  t.Uls  into  the  Categate.     It  is   8G  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Sleswick,  and  '1-2  north-east  of 
Ripen.     The  situation  is  pleasant,  being  surrounded 
with  forests  full  ot  game,  pastures  that  arc  exceed- 
ing rich  for  the  country,  and  fields  which  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain.     The   town  itself  is 
neat  and  agreeable,  well  turnished   with  provisions 
and   domestic    necessaries   from    the    neighbouring 
country,  and  with  oiher  commodities  and  luxuries 
from  various  countries,  by  the  means  of  shipping. — 
The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  cathedral  church 
erected  after  a  curious  stile  ot  architecture,  beau- 
tified and  embellished  with  various  monuments  of 
noblemen,  prelates.  Sec.     The  bishop's  palace  was 
once  a  magnificent  structure,  but    is   now  fallen  to 
decay.     The  city  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
year  101  i,  and  is  now  the  see  of  a  superintendent. 
'2.  Scanderburg,  six  miles  from  Arhusen  to  the  south- 
west, is  a  good  fortress,  near  the  spring  of  the  river 
Gude.     3.  Horsens,  12  miles  distant  from  Arhusen 
to  the  south-west,  is  a  small  city  or  town  situated  on 
a  little  gulf,  which  serves  it  instead  of  a  harbour, 
and   falls  into  the  Baltic.     4.  Kanders,  is  a  very 


ancient  city,  situated  on  the  river  Gude,  which, 
about  12  miles  lower,  falls  into  the  Baltic,  and' 
thus  affords  this  place  a  good  conveniency  for  navi- 
gation. It  is  a  phice  of  great  trade,  and  famous 
for  the  best  salmon  in  Jutland.  The  neighbouring 
fields  produce  plenty  of  corn.  5.  Ebelstot  is  seated 
at  the  botrom  of  a  bay  of  the  Categate,  about  18 
miles  from  Arhusen  to  the  north-west.  6.  Grinaa, 
stands  near  the  point  or  cape  of  a  peninsula,  which 
juts  out  into  the  Categate,  and  is  seven  miles  distant 
from  Ebelstot  to  the  north.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle.  7.  Mariagar  stands  on  the  south  side  of  a 
large  bay  of  the  Categate,  16  miles  distant  from 
Arhusen  to  the  north.  8.  Ilobro,  or  Hebro,  is  a 
small  town  on  the  same  bay,  six  miles  above  Mari- 
ager  to  the  west. 

Wyburg   diocese    has  that  of   Aalburg   on   the 
north,  from   which   it    is  partly    separated    by   the 
gulf  of  Limford,  Arhusen  on  the  east,  and  Ripen 
on  the  south  and  west.     It  is  not  above   24   miles, 
from   south    to  north,  and  26   from    east   to    west, 
being  almost  of  a   round  figure.     Though  it   is  an.' 
inland  country,  yet   it   wants   not   the   conveniency. 
of  navigation  ;  for  here  are  large  lakes,  that  branch 
out  in  several  paris  of  this  land,  and  trom   whence, 
by   means  of  the  Limford,    into   which   they  run, 
and    which     communicatet!    with    the    Baltic    Sea, 
they   receive   vessels   of    great    burthen.       Among 
these   lakes  there  is  one  named  Othosunde,  from 
the   emperor    Otho,    surnamed    the    Great,    who, 
about   the   year   1)48,   made   an   inroad  this   way, 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  this  country,  and,  casting 
his  javelin  into  the  water,  gave  it  the  name  it  still 
retains.     The  best  horses  in  Denmark  are   bred   in 
that  part  of  the  diocese    named   Sailing.     In  this, 
territory    are    comprehended    16   prefectorships,  or 
bailiwicks,  218  parishes,  and  three  garrisons.     The 
most  considerable   towns  are,    1.   Wyburg,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  North  Jutland,  of  which  it 
is  the   capital  city.     It   is  a  place  of  great  resort, 
being  the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  judicature,  which 
receives  the  appeals  from  inferior  courts,  but  none 
can   be   made  from   it,  except   to   the  king.     This 
Wyburg  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  for  abov« 
600  years;  but  the  exact  time  cannot  be  fixed; 
for   it    is   a  matter   still  disputed   whether  this   or 
Aalburg    be  the    most   ancient.     The  bishop  and 
chapter  still  subsist.     It  stands  near  a  branch  of  the 
gulf  of  Limford,  called  Virksund,  and   was   anci- 
ently called  Cimmersburg,.  as  being  the  chief  city 
of  the  Cimbri ;  but  whence  it  had  its  present  name 
is    not  certain.      2.  Scheve,  or  Schiffhnis,    which 
stands  on  the  same  gulf,  and   is  situated    12  miles 
from   Wyburg  to  the  north-west.     The  peninsula 
of  Sailing,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  same  gulf, 
except  towards  the  south,  is   the  most  noted  place 
in  Denmark  for  fine  horses,  which  are  exported  by 
foreigners.     3.  Nibe,  on   the   same   gulf,   18   miles 
from  Wyburg  to  the  north-east,  is  also  noted  for  a 
good  breed  of  horses. 

Aalburgh  diocese  is  the  most  northern  part  of 
Jutland,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  parts, 
except   on   the   south,    where    it    is  divided    from 


Wyburg  and  Ripen  by  the  gulf  called  Limford, 
which  runs  from  the  Baltic  Sea  above  50  miles 
across  the  country,  and  is  shut  out  of  the  German 
Ocean  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land, 
made  by  the  sand  hills  on  the  west  shore  of  Jut- 
land, overagainst  a  great  shoal  called  Jusche-Riff. 
This  diocese  is  about  70  miles  long,  trom  the 
south-west  to  the  uttermost  point  of  Schager-Ritf, 
in  the  north-east  ;  biit,  as  it  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
its  breadth  is  not  equal  every  where,  being  but 
about  40  miles  where  broadest.  The  north  part 
of  this  diocese,  which  is  cut  oflF  by  the  gulf  (for 
the  city  of  Aalburgh  lies  on  the  south  side  of  it)  is 
called  Wensusal,  and  by  Latin  authors  Vandalia, 
whence  some  apprehend   it  was   the  seat  ot  the 
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Vandals.  The  inhabitants  are  the  hardiest  of  the 
king  of  Denmark's  subjects.  The  country  is  fruitful, 
and  pretty  well  enriched  by  trade.  It  is  divided 
into  13  bailiwicks,  which  contain  177  parishes, 
100  castles,  and  the  following  cities  and  towns. 
1  Aalbiirg,  so  called  from  the  great  quantity  of 
eels  taken  in  the  gulf  ot  Limford,  stands  on  the 
south  shore  of  it,  about  six  miles  from  the  Categate 
to  the  west.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  founded 
about  the  year  1060;  but  the  bishops  resided 
anciently  at  Burglaw,  whence  the  diocese  was 
then  cail-nl  the  diocese  of  Burglaw  ;  but  since  the 
Reformation  tiie  Lutheran  bishops  have  had  their 
palace  at  Aalburg.  2.  Wenfusal,  or  Berglaw, 
stands  on  the  rivirr  Ryaa,  which,  14  miles  lower, 
falli  into  the  gulf  of  Limford,  from  which  this 
city  is  as  many  miles  distant  to  the  north.  It  was 
formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  has  been 
removed  to  Aalburg.  3.  Schagen,  Scagen,  or 
Skau,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  is  seated  on  the 
promontory,  or  cape,  which  it  gives  name  to  ;  and 
is  the  most  northern  land  of  Jutland,  betwixt  the 
Norwegian  sea  and  tlie  Categate,  or  Schager- 
Rack.  The  town  is  more  frequented  by  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  than  any  other  town  in 
Jutland,  because  they  touch  here  in  their  way  to 
the  Sound.  Its  t:ade  would  be  far  greater  still, 
were    it    not   tor   the    dangerous    coast   it   lies  on, 

4.  Nikioping.  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Mors,  made  by 
the   gulf   of  Limford,    is    a   considerable    town. — 

5.  Tvited,  on  I'le  south-west  part  ot  this  diocese, 
stands  near  30  niiles  from  Aalburg  to  the  west,  in 
the  middle  ot  the  isthmus  made  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  gulf  of  Limford,  which  is  the  most 
fruitful  place  of  this  district.  This  town  is  noted 
for  a  kind  of  university,  which  was  first  a  free- 
school  only,  founded  by  Christian  the  Third.  6. 
Seeby  is  a  small  sea-port  town  on  the  eastern  shore, 
15  miles  distant  from  Schagen,  towards  the  south- 
west. 

Sleswick,  or  South  Jutland,  is  an  ancient 
duchy  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  ;  for, 
in  the  year  I  128,  king  Nicolas  the  First  gave  it  to 
his  nephew  Canute,  the  son  ot  Eric.  Denmark 
was  atterwardi  deprived  of  it :  but,  in  the  year 
1459,  Christian  the  First  re-united  it  to  that  king- 
dom. It  is  ab'lut  86  miles  in  length,  and  60  in 
breadth,  bei:Tg  bounded  by  Jutland  on  the  north, 
by  the  I3al;ic  on  the  eas!,  by  the  duchy  of  Ilolstein 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
west.  It  is  watered  by  several  streams,  which  ren- 
der it  exceeding  fruitful  in  most  parts,  and  in 
general  abounds  in  meadows  and  pastures.  The 
eastern  parts  lie  considerably  higher  than  the 
western,  and  in  the  latter  there  are  large  plains, 
which  produce  great  plenty  of  all  sorts  ot  corn. — 
The  nobility  here  are  rich,  and  the  common  people 
enjoy  a  g.'-eat  share  of  independence.  This  duchy 
is  dividfd  into  four  circles',  viz.  Gottorp,  Ton- 
deron,  Flensburg,  and  Hadersleben.  The  principal 
cities  and  to^ns  are  the  following: 

I.  Sleswick,  the  capital  of  the  \\hole  duchy, 
which  is  :.ituated  on  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
the  Sley,  at  the  distance  of  about  38  miles  from 
G'luksiaut  to  the  north-ea'-t,  and  28  from  Lemden 
to  the  east.  Christianity  was  established  here  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  the  great  church  founded 
by  Eric  B.rn,  in  conjunction  with  St.  Anschar, 
bishop  of  Hamburg;  and  in  the  year  930,  king 
Ilaruld  Blatand  ervcted  an  episcopal  see.  After- 
wards the  Sciavoniaiis  invaded  these  parts  in  the 
vc-ar  1054,  de.itroyed  the  church,  and  restored  the 
pagan  superstitions ;  but  soon  after  these  foreigners 
were  expelled,  Christianity  was  restored,  and  the 
cathedral  rebuilt.  In  the  next  century  it  became 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  much  fiequented  by 
merchants  tro  n  Geat  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Flan- 
ders, Sic.     The  soil,  especially  towards  the  .south 


and  east,  is  not  very  fruitful ;  but  the  town  is  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  all  necessaries  of  life  from  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  the  Sley  affords  abun- 
dance of  fish.  They  brew  beer  here,  which  is  not 
very  palatable,  but  they  import  some  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  wine,  which  is  pretty  cheap. 

Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  ducal  palace, 
which  they  shew  to  strangers  :  it  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  library, 
!  which  contains  a  few  ancient  manuscripts,  and  a 
I  cabinet  of  rarities  in  natural  history,  which  has 
several  things  that  are  really  curious.  In  the  gar- 
dens are  some  water-works,  and  many  walks  in  the 
old  taste,  which  the  poor  people  of  this  country  think 
great  exertions  of  magnificence.  The  principal 
church  is  ancient,  and  a  very  large  fabric ;  it  con- 
tains many  monuments  of  the  ducal  families,  but 
none  that  will  yield  much  entertainment  to  a  travel- 
ler. In  the  subtirbs  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael.  Sleswick  was  formerly  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  is  now  that  of  a  Pro- 
testant superintendent. 

A  few  miles  distant  from  Sleswick,  to  the  south, 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  in  many  places,  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  wall  and  trench  which  was  built  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Danish  kings,  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Saxons.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  begun  by 
Gotherick,  or  Gothofred,  king  of  Denmark,  to  keep 
out  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
about  the  year  808  ;  and  afterwards  improved  by 
queen  Thyra,  and  other  Danish  monarchs,  and  ren- 
dered so  strong,  as  to  be  esteemed  impregnable  by 
the  counsellors  of  Henry,  surnamed  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony.  This  rampart  was  called  Danewark, 
and,  like  Hadrian's  wall  in  England,  is  reported  to 
have  reached  from  sea  to  sea,  quite  across  this  neck 
of  land. 

2.  Gottorp  w^as  the  ancient  seat  and  patrimony 
of  the  dukes  of  Holstein,  the  chief  branch  of 
which  family,  after  the  royal  one,  took  from  thence 
the  title  or  surname  of  Gottorp.  It  is  about  six 
miles  distant  from  Sleswick  to  the  south-west,  and 
stands  on  the  Sley,  which  almost  surrounds  it,  and 
carries  vessels  of  small  burden  to  and  from  the 
Baltic.  This  place  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  fortress, 
and  a  noble  palace,  being  accounted  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  all  these  northern  parts.  The  castle 
stands  to  the  west  of  the  Sley,  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  lake,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square,  fortified  with  four  bastions  of  earth  ;  the 
bottom  is  paved  with  free-stone,  the  curtains  are 
long,  and  the  sides  stand  north  and  south.  You 
approach  the  castle  by  a  bridge,  which  joins  it  to 
the  south  shore.  It  is  commanded  by  a  mountain 
that  stands  north-east  of  it,  from  whence  the  Danes 
annoyed  the  castle  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  duke 
was  treacherously  surprised  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark at  Rentsburg.  The  duke,  before  his  death, 
had  designed  to  rebuild  the  castle,  but  the  front 
only  is  finished  ;  if  the  whole  had  heen  completed, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Europe.  A  rampart  encompasses  the  first  court, 
and  the  gate  of  the  castle  is  a  fine  blue  stone,  as 
hard  as  marble,  with  a  lantern  over  it  that  has  27 
lights. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  castle  there  is  a  bridge 
of  200  paces  over  the  lake ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  a  walk,  between  two  rows  of  trees,  that 
lead  to  the  garden,  which  is  adorned  with  many 
fine  water-works  and  cascades.  On  the  left  there 
is  a  bason,  or  fish-pond,  200  paces  square,  with 
rows  of  trees  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  north  : 
there  are,  also,  fine  arbours  on  the  sides  of  the 
pond  ;  and,  in  the  middle,  a  Hercules,  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  represented  with  his  club,  going  to  kill 
the  Lernaium  hydra.  Out  of  every  part  the  water 
plays.  In  every  corner  of  the  pond,  there  are 
statues  which  form  cascades.  On  the  north  there 
H  is 
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is  a  parterre,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  divided 
into  several  compartments,  with  niches  round,  con- 
taining busts  of  many  kings,  and  modern  princes. — 
There  are  also  the  representations  of  many  fabulous 
animals,  that  throw  water.  At  the  end  of  the 
walk  there  is  a  small  room,  in  which  is  to  be  seen 
a  globe,  made  by  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe,  so  con- 
trived, that,  by  mechanism,  it  represents  his  system 
of  the  world.  There  is  another  admirable  globe  of 
copper,  10  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter,  with  a 
sphere,  in  which  the  sun  moves  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  carried  round  in  exact 
order,  by  means  of  cenaiii  wheels,  which  are  turn- 
ed about  by  water  conveyed  from  the  adjacent 
mountain.  Before  this  house  there  is  a  level  ground 
50  paces  broad,  and  three  times  as  long,  divided 
into  three  parts  ;  those  on  the  sides  have  .♦ine  par- 
terres, and  that  in  the  middle  has  a  great  bason  in 
the  centre,  with  water-works;  the  ne.xt  terrace  is 
higher,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  green  pales, 
as  high  as  each  terrace,  with  busts  all  round. 

From  the  highest  terrace  there  is  the  finest  pros- 
pect perhaps  in  ihe  world,  viz.  the  castle  in  the 
front,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  surrounded  with  a 
charming  country,  and  a  fine  plain  before  it.  On 
the  left  there  is  a  great  orangery,  or  green-house, 
where  they  keep  the  Indian-trees,  myrtles,  pome- 
granates, and  other  exotics,  in  boxes.  The  park 
is  noble,  about  four  English  miles  in  circumi'erence, 
and  full  of  fallow-deer  and  stags.  There  is  a  toll- 
booth,  or  custom-house,  where  all  toll  is  paid  for 
great  numbers  of  black  cattle  that  pass  from  Jutland 
into  Germany  ;  this  produces  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  since,  in  some  years,  toll  is 
paid  for  above  50,000  head  of  cattle. 

3.  Eckrentord  stands  on  a  little  gulf  of  the 
Baltic,  which  makes  a  very  commodious  haven,  and 
affords  it  a  considerable  trade,  being  one  of  the 
safest  ports  on  that  shore.  It  is  about  22  miles  dis- 
tant from  Gottorp  to  the  east,  and  six  from  Kiel  to- 
wards the  north. 

4.  Christianprels,  the  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of 
that  name,  which  borders  on  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
is  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  haven  of  Kiel,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle 
that  was  built  in  1(537,  by  Christian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark.  It  is  about  five  miles  distant  from 
Kiel  to  the  north,  and  four  from  Eckrenford  to  the 
east.  It  has  about  500  houses,  and  two  gates, 
defended  with  strong  works.  The  Eyder  serves 
for  a  ditch,  and  makes  it  inaccessible;  and  where 
the  river  grows  narrower,  they  have  built  a  cres- 
cent in  the  water,  with  port-holes  for  16  pieces  of 
cannon. 

5.  Frederickstadt,  thus  called  from  its  founder, 
Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  who 
built  it  in  the  year  15fil,  peopled  it  with  Hol- 
landers, and  granted  them  great  privileges.  He 
endeavoured  also  to  seitle  a  silk  trade  there,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  sent  an  embassy  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  which  gave  occasion  to  Adam  Olearius, 
secretary  to  it,  to  publish  an  account  thereof  in  an 
excellent  book  of  travels.  This  town  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eyder,  and  is  24  miles 
distant  from  Sleswick  towards  the  west,  and  24 
from  Gluckstadt  to  the  north.  It  is  built  after  the 
Dutch  fashion,  and  all  religions  are  tolerated  there. 
The  town  is  square,  and  surrounded  with  a  large 
canal,  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  another  canal,  also  with  trees  on 
the  sides.  The  Lutheran  church  is  built  with  bricks, 
and  very  neatly. 

6.  Tonderon  is  also  situated  on  the  river  Eyder, 
10  miles  below  Frederickstadt,  and  about  14  miles 
from  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  not  an  ancient 
town,  but  it  has  a  good  trade,  which  increases 
daily,  by  means  of  its  connnodious  harbour  formed 


by  the  Eyder.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but 
the  fortifications  were  'demolished  in  1711-,  by  the 
Danes,  who,  after  a  long  blockade,  forced  the  town 
to  surrender  upon  terms.  This  is  the  capital  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Eyderstadt,  and  much  frequented  by 
the  Dutch,  who  buy  black  cattle  here. 

7.  Flensburg,  the  capital  of  a  district  known  by 
the  same  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Angelen,  or 
Engeland  (the  country  of  the  Angles,  vUio  invaded 
South  Britain,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  appellation 
of  England)  is  situated  eight  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Sicsw/ck,  on  the  gulf  of  I'lens,  formed  by  the 
Baltic;  and  the  harbour  is  so  commodious,  that  ships 
of  great  burden  may  come  up,  and  lie  loaded  Iroiii 
the  warehouses. 

8.  Husum,  which  is  10  miles  from  Tonderon,  and 
sUuated  on  the  gulf  of  Hover,  was  formerly  flourish- 
ing and  opulent,  but  it  is  now  greatly  decayed  ;  its 
ruin  being  deduced  from  the  three  capital  causes, 
war,  inundations,  and  conflagrations. 

9.  Lohm  Closter  is  an  inconsiderable  town  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lohm-Bcoke,  about  10  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean. 

'0.  Hadersleben  is  a  large  sea-port  town,  by  the 
lake  of  Hadersleben,  which  runs  into  a  narrow  gulf, 
that  disembogues  itself  into  the  Baltic.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  tolerable  trade  by  means  of  the 
fish  that  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  both  in  the  lake 
and  gulf. 

11.  Timber,  12  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hader- 
sleben, is  a  remarkably  neat  tnwn,  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile soil,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Wvdaw. 
Here  is  a  small  strong  tort,  which  the  king  keeps 
in  excellent  repair.  The  harbour,  however,  is 
choked  up  at  present,  and  the  town  hath  scarcely 
any  trade. 

12.  Apenrade  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf 
of  the  Baltic,  25  miles  north  of  Sleswick.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  tolerable  citadel  ;  but  ha«,  nevertheless, 
been  frequently  plundered  in  time  of  war. 

13.  Luxburg,  or  Glucksburg,  is  four  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Flensburg,  near  the  same  gulf,  but  on 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  but  a  small  town,  yet  lias 
a  castle,  and  gives  title  to  the  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Glucksburg. 

The  duchy  of  Holstein,  part  of  the  king  of 
Denmark's  German  dominions,  lies  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  river  F'Jbe,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch.  A 
traveller,  who  had  access  to  the  public  records  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  received  many  curious 
particulars  from  the  unfortunate  prime  minis  erCount 
Struensee,  thus  describes  this  duchv  : 

The  great  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  is  all  united 
to  the  Danish  dominions  at  present,  is  famous  for 
its  fine  pastures,  and  for  producing  excellent  beef. 
Great  quantities  of  horned  cattle  are  brought  up  in 
Jutland,  and  other  provinces  of  Denmark,  and 
brought  here  to  be  fattened  ;  and  their  beef,  be- 
sides wfiat  is  used  for  the  consumption  of  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck,  is  salted,  dried,  and  exported  ;  the 
former  to  Holland,  and  the  latter  to  all  parts  of 
Lower  Germany  ;  and,  together  uith  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses,  of  which  great  numl)ers  are  ex- 
ported yearly,  bring  considerable  sums  of  money 
into  the  province,  of  the  whole  of  which  the  court 
of  Denmark  has  not  hitherto  found  the  means  to 
drain  them  ;  so  that  this  province  may  justly  be  said 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  Danish  dominions. 

Holstein  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  south-east 
by  Mecklenburg,  on  the  south-west  by  the  river 
Elbe,  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Ham- 
burgh and  by  Lauenburg.  It  is  80  miles  in  lengtli, 
6C)  in  breadth,  where  broadest,  and  divided  into  four 
principal  parts,  or  provinces,  viz.  Holstein  Proper, 
M'agria,  Stormar,  and  Ditmarsh. 
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This  ducliy  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  contains 
many  rich  marsli,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands. — 
Dykes  have  been  cut  through  the  marsh  lands  at 
an  immense  expence,  not  only  to  drain  off  the 
waters,  which  naturally  accumulate  there,  but  to 
drain  off  such  as  are  occasioned  by  the  inundations 
both  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  which  are  frequent. — 
These,  however,  give  such  a  richness  to  the  soil  of 
the  marshes,  that  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers, 
and  fattened  in  them  ;  and  vast  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent butter  and  cheese  are  made  of  the  milk. — 
In  some  parts  of  them  they  sow  wheat,  barley, 
pease,  beans,  rape-seed,  &c.  which  thrive  exceed- 
ingly. Sheep  are  bred  in  the  more  sandy,  heathy, 
and  barren  districts;  and  woods  and  orchards 
abound  in  other  parts.  The  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  and  pork,  are  all  fat  and  palatable;  and  the 
best  sea  and  river  fish  are  caught  in  great  plenty. — 
The  Ilolstein  horses  are  exceeding  beautiful,  and 
on  th^it  account,  are  highly  prized  both  in  Den- 
mark and  Germany.  The  principal  people  usually 
farm  out  their  cattle  to  a  kind  of  bailiff,  who  runs 
all  hazards,  receives  all  profits,  and  allows  the  pro 
prietor  so  much  per  head  for  the  uhole:  thus  the 
gentry  receive  a  certain  income  without  having  any 
trouble,  and  the  bailiff  is  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
his  pains,  as  he  usually  makes  a  fortune  by  the  extra 
profits. 

In  general,  the  country  is  plain  and  level,  and 
watered  by  the  rivers  Eyder,  Stor,  and  Trave,  with 
many  rivulets,  dykes,  Sic.  An  odd  custom  pre- 
vails here,  which  is,  to  drain  the  lakes  and  ponds, 
at  certain  times,  and  sell  the  carp,  lam;)reys,  pike, 
perch,  ScC.  which  are  found  iii  them  ;  and  then  some 
years  alter  to  sow  them  wiih  oats,  or  use  them  for 
pasture;  and  after  that  to  lay  them  under  water, 
and  breed  fish  in  them  again.  The  houses  and 
churches  are  very  neat ;  for  the  people  here,  with 
respect  to  nicety,  resemble  the  Hollanders.  The 
duchy  contains  about  SO  cities  and  towns,  great 
and  small,  and  GOO  parishes.  The  clergy  are 
annually  chosen,  and  removeable  at  pleasure.  The 
people  are  rigid  Lutherans  :  so  that  they  give 
but  vcrv  liitle  countenance  to  Calvinists,  and  are 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Roman  Catholics. — 
With  regard  to  their  character,  in  other  respects, 
they  are,  in  general,  well  made,  finely  featured, 
fair,  strong,  courageous,  and  so  celebrated  for  their 
i'ltegrity,  that  the  expression  Holsteinglaube,  or 
lionat  Hohicinor,  is  proverbial  throughout  Ger- 
m:iny,  Denmark,  &c. 

The  principal  cities,  towns,  &;c.  in  Holstein,  are, 

1.  Lubeck,  an  imperial  city,  and  chief  of  the 
ILins  lowns,  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  several 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Trave.  It  is  12 
miles  from  the  Baltic,  where  it  has  a  fine  harbour, 
25  miles  north  of  Lauenburgh,  40  north-east  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  1  17  south-west  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  a 
bishopric,  under  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  was 
translated  hither  from  Oldenburg  in  1163. 

This  is  a  government  or  republic  within  itself, 
with  royal  jurisdiction,  viz.  to  make  and  execute 
its  own  laws,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  capital  causes. 
From  the  consistory  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  senate 
of  the  city,  which  consists  of  four  burgomasters, 
two  cyndics,  who  are  civilians,  and  sixteen  com- 
mon-council-men ;  each  of  whom  has  his  particular 
province,  and  they  are  all  for  life  :  but  the  common- 
council  is  only  formed  of  lawyers  and  merchants, 
with  an  exclusion  of  mechanics.  Father  and  son, 
or  two  brothers,  cannot  be  in  the  regency  at  the 
same  time. 

The  name  of  Lubeck  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
Irom  Lob-eck,  the  German  word  for  a  point  of 
land,  which  agrees  with  its  situation.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and,  as  the  Poles  say,  was  founded 
by  one  of  their  kings,  who  conquered  this  part  of 
the  kingdom;    but   the  Germans   ascribe  its  foun- 


dation to  Codeschalk,  one  of^  the  kings  of  the  Vari- 
dals,  in  1040.  It  has  sustained  wars,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  for  several  years, .not  only  against 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  but  against  the  king 
of  Sweden.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  considerable 
city  when  taken  in  the  year  1134,  by  Crito,  a 
prince  of  Reugen,  who  destroyed  it ;  but  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1140,  by  Adolph  II.  count  of 
Holstein,  and  then  first  endowed  with  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  city.  In  1158  it  was  again  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins  by  fire,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  whose  time 
the  collegiate  church  was  founded.  In  1164,  the 
famous  league  of  the  Hans  Towns  was  begun  here: 
and  their  college  is  still  kept,  together  with  their 
records,  and  common  stock  raised  by  contributions. 
In  1181  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  brought  it  Linder 
subjection  to  the  empire;  but  Henry  the  Lion  re- 
took it ;  upon  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hol- 
stein, and  afterwards  of  Denmark.  The  city  hav- 
ing suffered  greatly  by  fire,  particularly  in  1276, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  handsome  manner  now  seen  ;  the 
senate  having  made  an  order  that  none  of  the  houses 
should,  for  the  future,  be  built  with  timber  or 
covered  with  thatch.  In  1350  it  was  almost  de- 
populated by  the  plague,  which  carried  off  vast 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  present,  this  is  a  fine  noble  city,  spacious,  and 
well  fortified  ;  two  miles  in  length,  and  more  than 
one  broad  ;  the  streets  being  straight,  uniform,  and 
wide.  Many  of  the  streets  have  rows  of  lime- 
trees  on  the  sides,  and  a  canal  in  the  middle.  The 
churches  are  magnificent,  and  about  twenty  of 
them  have  high  spires.  The  two  chief  streets 
leading  from  the  cathedral,  and  the  Miller's  Gate, 
to  the  royal  and  castle  gate,  being  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city,  are  intersected  by  others  that  descend 
gradually  on  each  side  to  the  Trave  and  Wagnitz 
rivers.  The  houses  are  large  and  stately,  being 
built  of  brick,  covered  with  tiles,  generally  high, 
and  adorned  with  sculpture.  The  river  Trave 
brings  ships  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  which 
is  near  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  largest  vessels, 
however,  unload  atTavermund,  a  fort  on  the  bay 
of  Lubeck.  The  principal  trade  is  to  Riga, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  Petersburg ;  and  the  magazines 
and  warehouses  are  well  stocked  with  the  produc- 
tions and  commodities  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.  The  for- 
tifications are  strong,  well  finished,  and  kept  in 
good  repair.  The  bastions  are  lofty  and  extensive, 
the  out-works  numerous,  and  the  haven  defended 
by  several  forts  and  ramparts.  The  several  market- 
places are  large,  and  well  supplied ;  and  the 
public  buildings  stately,  particularly  the  senate- 
house,  arsenals,  hospitals,  &c.  All  parts  of  this 
city  are  served  with  water  by  pipes  from  a  reser- 
voir. 

St.  Mary's  church  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
place,  being  a  lofty  edifice,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  and  has  a  double  steeple,  217  yards  high, 
built  in  1304.  The  inside  of  it  is  profusely  orna- 
mented with  pillars,  monuments,  &.c.  but  there 
are  few  of  them  which  deserve  much  notice.  The 
great  altar  is  very  richly  executed  in  marble,  by 
Quillin,  who  executed  so  many  at  Antwerp;  and 
near  it  is  a  famous  clock,  which  is  the  most  remark- 
able object  at  Lubeck,  exhibiting  the  ecliptic, 
zodiac,  equator,  and  tropics,  and  the  planets  in 
their  several  courses  ;  which  are  so  minutely  done, 
that  the  station  of  any  of  them  is  to  be  found  at 
every  hour  of  the  day.  It  shews  the  regular  vari- 
ations of  the  celestial  bodies,  sun  rising  and  setting, 
the  eclipses,  festivals,  and  other  remarkable  days  ; 
all  which  it  will  continue  to  shew  till  the  year  1875. 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  several  automatons;  and, 
among  others,  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  with  a  door 
on  its  right  hand,  which  opening  at  twelve  at  noon, 
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out  come,  in  order  of  procession,  the  emperor  and 
the  seven  eldest  electors,  and,  turning  to  the  image, 
make  a  profound  obeisance  ;  this  the  figure  returns 
by  a  wave  of  his  hand;  after  which  the  whole 
group  retires  in  the  same  order,  through  a  door  on 
the  left,  and  both  doors  shut  directly.  In  the 
tower  is  another  piece  of  machinery,  the  chmies, 
which  play  the  hours  with  a  pleasing  melody,  and 
minute  exactness.  Under  them  is  the  bell,  on 
which  is  struck  the  hour.  This  is  performed  by  a 
figure  of  Time  ;  whilst  a  lesser  figure,  representing 
Mortality,  and  standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  bell, 
turns  aside  his  head  at  every  stroke.  This  work,  tor 
its  preservation,  is  surrounded  with  a  frame  of  wire. 
By  the  inscription  it  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  1405. 

Here  is,  among  others,  a  very  curious  piece, 
called  Death's  Dance,  which  represents  human 
beings  in  all  stations  of  life,  from  an  emperor  to 
the  meanest  person,  and  from  an  old  man  to  an 
infant,  led  round  a  circle  by  so  many  skeletons, 
shewing  that  death  spares  neither  age  nor  con- 
dition. 

Lubeck  cathedral  is  ^  building  of  very  great 
antiquity,  being  erected  in  the  year  1  170,  by  duke 
Henry  the  Lion,  ancestor  of  the  present  elector  of 
Hanover.  The  occasion  of  building  it  is  men- 
tioned in  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  walls,  viz 
that  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  hunting  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  caught  a  stag,  with  a  gold 
collar  and  cross  about  its  neck,  on  which  was  this 
inscription.  Hue  me  Cwsar  donavil,  "  Caesar  gave 
me  this;"  containing  the  date  of  the  year,  which 
was  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  duke, 
from  surprize  at  this  accident,  erected  this  cathedral, 
for  commemoration  of  it,  on  the  same  spot,  and 
endowed  it  with  a  handsome  revenue.  In  the 
top  of  the  church  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  the 
stag. 

The  next  staple  commodity  to  corn  is  beer, 
which  is  in  high  estimation,  not  only  as  a  pleasant 
liquor,  but  as  a  medicine,  when  externally  applied 
to  bruises,  wounds.  Sic.  Here  are  several  hospi- 
tals, which  are  well  supported.  There  is  one  tor 
ancient  people  of  both  sexes,  which  was  once  a 
castle,  from  whence  the  citizens  drove  out  the 
Banish  garrison.  St.  Ann's  is  for  orphans,  and 
other  children  of  poor  burghers,  who  are  instructed 
in  soine  handicraft  business;  and  there  is  an 
apartment  for  the  confinement  of  libertines  and 
lunatics.  There  are  two  other  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  poor  travellers,  where  they  are  al- 
lowed three  days  refreshment,  and  then  sent  for- 
ward with  a  pass;  but  such  as  happen  to  be  sick, 
are  provided  with  all  necessaries  till  they  recover 
or  die.  The  richest  foundation  of  this  sort  is  St. 
George's  Cloyster,  which  is  chiefly  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  artificers  as  are  grown  old  and  past 
their  labour.  There  is  also  St.  Gertrude's  hospital, 
which  is  a  pest-house.  There  are,  moreover,  several 
alms-houses,  endowed  by  the  mercliants,  for  the 
mainenance  of  the  widows  ot  poor  members :  be- 
sides several  little  streets  of  houses  for  the  widows 
of  other  poor  citizens. 

2.    Travemund,   dependent   on    Lubeck,    from 
whence  it  is  but  nine  miles  to  the  north-east,  and 
thirty-two  west  of  Wismer,  is  a  little  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the   river  Trave.     One   of  the   counts  of 
Ilolstein  sold  it,   in  1320,  for  4000  marks,  to  the 
Lubeckers,  who  fortified  it  with  four  good  bastions, 
erected  a  light-house  to  guide   the  ships    at    night, 
and  commonly  keep  a  garrison  here  of  3  or  400 
men,  commanded  by  a    burgher   of  Lubeck,  who 
receives   bis    orders   from    the    burgomasters,    and 
admits  no  persons  into  the  place  without  a  passport. 
It  was  seized   by   the  czar  in    1617,  in    order  to 
secure  transports  for  his  troops;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded to  quit   it.      There   is   a   peninsula  over- 


against  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, which  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg. The  river  Trave  rises  out  of  a  great  lake,  in 
the  jurisdiction  ofSegeberg  ;  and,  after  a  serpentine 
course  from  north  to  south,  by  Segeberg  and  Ol- 
deslo,  turns  short  to  the  east,  waters  the  city  of 
Lubeck,  of  which  this  town  is  the  port,  and  then 
falls  into  the  Baltic. 

3.  Ordeslo,  or  Ordelso,  on  the  river  Tmvc,  seven 
miles  south  of  Segeberg,  eighteen  west  of  Lubeck, 
and  thirty-one  north  east  of  Hamburg,  is  a  little  old 
town,  which  was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  place, 
and  the  capital  of  this  part  ;  but  suffered  so  much 
by  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  contended  for  this 
province,  and  by  a  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  de- 
stroyed its  salt-«orks,  to  favour  those  of  Lunen- 
burg, that  it  is  greatly  decayed. 

4.  Travendal,  on  the  same  river,  within  a  mile 
of  Segeberg,  is  only  noted  tor  several  treaties 
betwixt  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  in  1700,  for  adjusting  the  duke's  rights. 

5.  Uutin,  or  Utin,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Lu- 
beck, has  given  title  ot  duke,  and  seat,  to  the 
younger  son  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  ever  since  the 
year  1596. 

6.  Ploen  is  a  town  almost  surrounded  by  lakes  :  it 
is  the  capital  of  what  is  deemed  a  principality  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  palace,  which  stands  high,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  is  adorned  with 
pleasant  gardens  and  a  park.  The  neighbouring 
lakes  and  woods  furnish  great  quantities  of  fish  and 
timber,  upon  the  sale  of  which  the  inhabitants 
prmcipally  subsist. 

7  Oldenburg,  or  Altenburg,  was  once  a  very 
considerable  town,  but  is  now  fallen  to  decay.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Baltic,  twentv-seven  miles  north 
of  Lubeck,  and  gives  name  to  a  small  d'Istrict.  In 
ancient  times  the  Sclavonian  kings  kept  their  court 
here. 

8.  Lemden  is  a  market  town  on  the  confines  of 
Sleswick,  not  far  troni  the  E\der.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  beer,  which  is  sent  into  many  parts  of  the 
circumjacent  country,  and  even  transported  abioad. 

9.  Meldorp,  or  Meldorf,  is  a  large  town  standing 
on  a  river  or  stream,  called  the  Meele.  It  has  some 
trade,  and  three  market-places  round  its  church,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  ot  the  north,  souih,  and 
west  markets.  Here  is  likeuiae  a  public  school  lor 
the  study  of  the  classics  and  rhetoric. 

10.  Heyde  is  a  large  but  poor  town,  ten  miles  to 
the  north  of  Meldorp. 

1 1.  Krempi  is  a  small  open  town,  on  a  little  river 
of  the  same  name. 

12.  Gluckstadt  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Elbe,  tweniy-six  miles  south-west  of  Hamburg. 
It  is  a  neat  well-built  town,  and  so  strong  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  The  Danes  have  20U0  men 
in  garrison  here,  and  some  men  of  war  in  the  har- 
bour, which  is  very  safe  and  spacious.  Here  the 
Calvinists  have  a  church,  the  Roman  Catholics  a 
chapel,  and  the  Jews  a  synagogue.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1620,  when  Christian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  ordered  it  to  be  called  Gluckstadt,  which 
implies  Fortunale-'l'oun.  There  being  no  springs 
about  tiie  town,  the  inhabitants  use  rain-waler,  or 
that  of  the  river.  Those  who  are  convicted  of  theft 
receive  this  sentence — to  draw,  duriiig  life,  the 
dust-carts  belonging  to  the  town,  to  whicli  they  are 
chained  like  slaves. 

13.  Bredenberg,  or  Brcitenburg,  is  a  village  on 
the  Stor,  defended  by  a  castle;  it  gives  name  to  a 
lordship  that  has  long  been  the  property  ot  the  an- 
cient and  celebrated  family  cf  Ranzau. 

14.  Primeburg  is  a  market-town  on  the  Piiiace, 
thirteen  miles  from  Hamburg,  and  fourteen  from 
Gluckstadt.       It    is    only    remarkable    for    giving 
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name  to  a  county  whicli  fell  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark by  the  death  of  its  last  count,  in  1640. 

15.  Ajtena,  a  large  and  populous  village,  is 
joined  by  a  row  of  houses  on  the  Elbe,  to  Ham- 
burg. It  had  its  name  from  the  king  of  Denmark, 
as  it  is  said,  purely  to  banter  the  deputies  of  Ham- 
burg. The  latter  remonstrated  to  him  against 
building  this  town  too  near  the  city  ;  and  having 
frequently  observed  thereupon,  in  their  discourse 
to  the  king,  "  Dat  is  al  te  na,"  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  country,  is,  "  It  is  too  near;"  the 
king,  taking  particular  notice  of  the  three  last 
monos\llables,  said  to  the  deputies,  he  could  not 
excuse  himself  it'  he  did  not  go  on  with  the  build- 
ings; but  that,  to  oblige  them,  he  would  call  it 
by  the  name  they  had  given  it.  It  was  'ormerly  a 
refuge,  not  only  for  insolvent  debtors,  but  even 
malefactors,  that  came  from  Hamburg  ;  because, 
althou"h  the  inhabitants,  a  few  fishermen  and 
sailors,  subject  to  the  king  ot  Denmark,  depended 
entirely  on  the  trade  and  busmess  of  that  city,  yet 
it  was  quite  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

This  place  is  noted  for  a  treaty  in  1689,  between 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  ot  Holstein- 
Gottorp  ;  buf  much  more  for  its  calamity  in  1712, 
when  count  Sreinboch.  the  Swedish  general,  hav- 
ing just  defeaed  the  king  of  Denmark  and  his 
army  at  Gadebusch,  came  and  burnt  this  town  to 
the  ground.  The  reasons  pretended  by  the  Swedes 
were,  that  magazines  of  bread,  beer,  &c.  were 
preparing  here  tor  the  Muscovite  and  Saxons;  and 
that  it  was  partly  in  reprisal  for  the  building  of 
Staden,  and  other  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Danes  and  Muscovites  in  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Pouierania  :  but  thre  was  this  difference  as 
to  Staden,  that  the  Danes  besieged  it  in  form,  and 
destroyed  it  by  their  bombs  ;  whereas,  Steinboch 
was  judged  to  act  the  part  of  an  incindiary.  As 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  Altena,  he  sent  in  a 
message  to  advise  the  inhabitants  to  retire  with 
what  they  could  carry  off,  for  that  he  was  going 
to  destroy  their  town.  The  magistrates  came  out 
in  a  body,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  offered  him 
50,000  rix  dollars  to  save  the  town  ;  but  Sieinboch 
insisted  on  200,000,  which  they  were  readv  to 
comply  with,  and  only  desired  time  to  go  to  Ham 
burg  for  money ;  but  the  General  would  admit 
of  no  delay;  so  that  the  poor  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  turn  out  ;  the  mothers  with  their  in- 
fants at  their  breasts,  and  sons  with  their  aged  and 
infirm  parents  on  their  backs,  others  groaning 
under  loads  of  household  goods,  and  all  lamenting 
their  fate  with  the  most  lamentable  cries.  The 
Swedes  stood  at  the  barriers  with  flaming  torches 
in  their  hands  while  they  passed,  and,  before  they 
were  all  gone  out,  entered  the  town,  and  set  fire  to 
all  parts  of  it,  which  burnt  2000  houses,  with  several 
fine  magazines,  and  the  Popish  church.  Several 
old  men  and  women,  besides  infants,  perished  in 
the  flames ;  but  they  spared  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  churches,  with  about  eighty  houses  that  lay 
nearest  to  Hamburg.  Never  was  greater  desola- 
tion known.  But  what  completed  the  ruin  of  this 
place  was  the  raging  of  the  plague  at  the  same 
time  in  Holstein,  insomuch  that  the  Hamburghers 
were  forced,  for  their  own  preservation,  to  shut 
the  gates  against  their  distressed  neighbours,  many 
of  whom  perished  with  cold  and  want.  The  king 
of  Denmark  relieved  them  as  far  as  the  necessity  of 
the  tinges  would  permit,  and  caused  them  to  be  sup- 
plied with  materials  for  rebuilding  their  town. 

The  buildings  at  Altena  are  now  better  in  ap- 
pearance than  those  of  Hamburg ;  the  streets  are 
straight  and  regularly  built,  wide,  and  well  paved. 
There  is  a  town-hou^^e  erected  ;  and  several  other 
public  buildings  shew  that  the  place  is  on  a 
flourishing  and  improving  hand.  The  merchants' 
houses  are  on  the  water  side,  so  that  ships  unload 
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and  load  at  tlieir  doors.  The  king  of  Denrtiark 
made  it  the  staple  of  the  Danish  East  India  com- 
pany, which  has  been  of  verv  great  importance  to 
the  town.  This  measure  was  an  admirable  one  j 
tor  Altena,  by  means  of  her  situation,  distributes 
the  India  goods  where  no  other  town  in  Denmark 
could  ;  she  sends  large  quantities  into  most  parts 
of  Germany,  and  herein  rivals  the  Hamburghers, 
who  are  forced  to  buy  theirs  of  the  Dutch.  In  all 
these  points  the  interest  of  Denmark  has  been  very 
well  considered  for  this  last  century,  from  a  noble 
attention  in  their  kings  to  promote  whatever  has 
been  most  for  the  interest  of  their  subjects. 

Toleration  is  allowed  here,  which  is  denied  at 
Hamburg,  to  all  Christian  sects,  of  whom  there  is 
said  to  be  a  greater  variety  at  Altena  than  in  any 
city  of  Europe,  except  Amsterdam  The  Calvinists 
of  Holland  and  France  have  handsome  churches, 
built  together  on  two  sides  of  the  same  court  The 
Papists  though  tolerated,  are  not  so  publicly  couii , 
tenanced  as  the  Protestants. 

16.  Kiel  is  a  town  of  great  trade  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Swentin,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  capital  of  all  Holstein,  17  miles  east  of  Rens- 
burg,  24  of  Gottorp,  36  north-west  of  Lubeck, 
and  48  north  of  Hamburg,  and  stands  between  two 
hills  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where  it  forms  a  lake. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  well  frequented  by  ships 
from  GeriTiany,  Sweden,  &c.  and  is  populous  and 
wealthy. 

Both  the  town  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a 
castle  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  On  the  right,  or  east 
side  of  this  castle,  the  sea  washes  its  walls ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  there  is  a  delightful 
country,  though  woody.  On  the  left  there  is  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea,  and  another  delicate  country 
adjoining  to  it.  There  is  a  garden  facing  the  castle, 
which  is  the  only  place  whereby  Kiel  has  commu- 
nication with  the  main  land  ;  only  to  the  left  of  the 
castle  there  is  a  row  of  houses  leadmg  to  a  village 
called  Brunswick.  This  garden,  which  stands 
along  the  sea  side,  is  above  200  paces  broad,  and 
consists  of  a  terrace  walk,  levelled  jvith  the  foun- 
dation of  the  castle,  from  whence  there  is  a  descent 
to  parterres  full  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  adorned 
with  a  fountain  and  wildernt-ss :  and  this  leads  to 
other  parterres,  Irom  whence  there  is  a  small  ascent 
to  another  terrace.  It  suffered  very  considerably 
during  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Aa 
university  was  established  here  by  the  duke  in  1665, 
which  has  had  many  learned  professors. 

It  is  divided  into  the  new  and  old  towns,  of 
which  the  former  is  the  largest  and  most  pleasant, 
the  streets  being  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The 
old  town  which  is  a  sort  of  peninsula,  is  fortified 
by  deep  ditches  ;  and  there  are  fine  walks  of  trees 
on  the  harbour.  There  is  a  palace  facing  the  town 
on  the  north  side,  but  it  is  in  very  bad  repair.  Here 
are  several  considerable  buildings,  particularly  a 
large  church  and  an  hospital,  which,  before  the 
Reformation,  was  a  Franciscan  monastery. 

In  this  town,  the  trade  is  not  so  considerable  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  duke  Frederick,  w''0  sent  an 
embassy  to  Persia  in  1633,  to  settle  a  commerce 
with  that  country.  But  it  is  much  enriched  by  its 
yearly  fair,  which  is  kept  for  three  weeks  after 
Twelfth-day,  and  frequented  by  multitudes  of  all 
ranks,  especially  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  ;he 
duchies  ot  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  who  meet  every 
evening  at  a  house,  where  there  is  a  Viiriety  of 
gaming  ;  and  very  often  parties  are  made  for  sup- 
per, which  is  generally  followed  with  a  ball.  Vast 
sums  of  money  are  here  negotiated;  and  payments 
made  of  sums  contracted  beforehand,  as  punctu- 
ally as  by  an  Amsterdam  banker  upon  the  ex- 
change ;  insomuch  that  the  man  who  docs  not  pre- 
serve his  credit  at  this  fair,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
bankrupt,   and  subjected  to  punishment,   besides 
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the  scandal.  During  this  fair  Hamburg  looks  like 
a  desert,  because  every  body  hurries  hither  to  pay 
their  rents,  to  renew  their  leases,  or  to  let  out 
money,  &c.  by  which  means  the  town,  which  at 
other  times  is  but  inconsiderable,  is  so  full,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  lodgings.  The  old  town  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  new  one  by  a  bridge,  at  the  end 
whereof  is  a  draw-bridge  and  gate,  guarded. 

17.  Rensburg  is  situated  near  20  miles  west  of 
Kiel,  and  32  south-east  of  Lunden,  being  near  the 
borders  of  Sleswick.  It  is  small,  but  well  built, 
and  very  strong,  having  modern  built  fortifications, 
a  capaciou;;  morass  on  one  side,  and  a  neat  old  cas- 
tle, vvith  a  round  tower,  on  the  other.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  the  river  Eyder,  which  forms  two 
smiill  lakes,  that  abound  with  fish.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  nevv  town. 

18.  Wiister  is  a  small  town  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  six  miles  from  Gluckstadt. 

19.  Itzehoe  is  a  small  town  on  the  river  Stor, 
which  is  navigable  from  thence  to  the  Elbe.  The 
country  from  thence  to  Hamburg  is  remarkably 
pleasant,  and  exceeding  fertile.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  the  old  and  new,  the  latter  of  which  is 
extremely  well  built.  Here  is  a  Lutheran  nunnery 
for  ladies  of  quality,  but  they  do  not  make  vows, 
or  lie  under  those  restrictions  which  are  customary 
in  Roman  Catholic  convents.  It  consists  of  an  ab- 
bess and  19  other  ladies,  and  has  the  advowson  of 
sev(*rai  churches  annexed  to  it. 

To  our  description  of  the  continent  of  Denmark, 
we  shall  here  add  its  islands,  which  comprehend 
the  principal  parts  and  places  in  the  Danisii  domi- 
rions,  because,  collectively  considered,  they  are 
the  seat  of  regal  and  legislative  government,  con- 
tain the  metropolis  of  the  realm,  the  general  ar- 
chives of  the  nation,  and  are  the  sources  whence 
flow  the  chief  political,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees, statutes,  &c.  They  are  likewise  so  abso- 
lutely blended  with,  and  nearly  contiguous  to,  the 
other  main  parts  of  the  nation,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  Denmark  as  a  kingdom, 
without  taking  them  into  particular  consideration. 
But,  before  'we  enter  into  a  description  of  these 
parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  premise  a  few  observations  concerning  the 
B;.ltic 

This  sea,  or  rather  inland  gulf,  situated  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Russia,  receives 
into  its  bosom  several  other   gulfs,  particularly  the 

fulfs  of  Finland,  Bothnia,  Livonia,  and  Dantzick. 
t  is  remarkable  that  this  sea,  or  gulf,  neither  ebbs 
or  flows  ;  and  there  is  always  a  current  from  it,  that 
sets  through  the  Sound  into  the  Ocean.  It  is  like- 
wise generally  frozen  over  three  or  four  months  in 
the  winter  season. 

Zealand,  called  also  Zeeland,  or  Seeland,  is 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  island  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sound,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Schonen,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Greater  Belt,  which  separates  it  from  Funen.  The 
islands  of  Moon,  Falster,  and  Lalnnd,  lie  on  the 
south ;  and  on  the  north  are  the  Catcgate  and 
Schagerack.  It  is  almost  of  a  round  form,  being 
70  miles  in  diameter,  and  about  200  in  circum- 
ference. The  land  in  general,  is  low,  and  very 
fertile  ;  and  its  woods,  forests.  Sec.  abound  with 
game.  The  coast  is  indented  with  many  gulfs, 
bays,  creeks,  &c.  which  are  of  great  commercial 
use,  as  they  afford  many  secure  harbours.  The  sea 
vapours  render  the  air  thick,  but  not  unwholesome, 
as  the  people  here,  in  general,  live  to  a  very  old 
age  ;  but  they  are  dull,  dispirited,  and  inactive. 
Zealand  is  divided  into  26  bailiwicks,  called 
herrits,  and  these  contain  346  parishes,  with  several 
considerable  cities,  towns,  8cc.  The  principal  of 
these  is 


Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  city  takes  its  name  Irom  the  commodioiisness 
of  its  port;  tor  the  word  itself  signifies,  I'lic  Mcr- 
dianCs  Port,  or  Haven.  It  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic, 
near  the  Streight  called  the  Sound,  in  55  deg.  40 
min.  north  lat.  and  12  deg.  56  min.  east  lon^. 
I  his  city  was  originally  a  mean  little  village  of 
fishermen's  huts,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
bishops  of  Roschild,  gradually  rose  to  be  a  consi- 
derable town,  and  at  length  was  declared  a  city, 
and  made  the  royal  seat  of  the  Danish  sovereigns. 
The  houses  were  formerly  of  wood  ;  but,  in  the 
year  1728,  almost  the  whole  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  fire  ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  more 
sumptuously  and  securely  built  of  free-stone.  The 
then  reigning  king  exhausted  immense  treasures  to 
erect  a  superb  palace,  and  the  town  is  embellished 
with  elegant  houses,  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and 
many  magnificent  churches,  and  other  elegant  pub- 
lic edifices. 

An  ingenious  gentleman,  who  lately  took  an 
accurate  survey  ot  this  city,  says,  "  So  few  persons 
visit  this  metropolis,  or  kingdo.m,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  that  they  are  quite  surprised  when  I 
assure  them  I  have  no  sort  of  business  here  ;  and 
am  only  employed  in  the  search  of  knowledge. 
There  is  no  face  of  industry  or  business  here  ;  and 
Copenhagen,  though  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the 
world,  can  boast  of  little  commerce.  The  public 
places  are  filled  with  officers,  either  in  the  land  or 
sea  service  ;  and  they  appear  to  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  audience,  both  at  the  comedy  and 
the  opera.  The  number  of  forces  are  indeed 
much  too  large  for  this  little  kingdom.  They  can 
boast,  it  is  true,  a  vast  extent  of  dominion  ;  but  of 
what  importance  are  the  barren  and  almost  unin- 
habited mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland, 
stretching  to  the  pole,  or  the  plains  of  Iceland, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  yet,  and  will  probably 
ever  remain,  in  the  most  profound  barbarism  ? 
Their  dominions  \n  Holstein  are  by  far  the  most 
rich,  and  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
There  needs,  indeed,  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  scarcity  of 
specie.  I  have  seen  no  gold,  and  hardiv  any  silver. 
They  pay  every  thing  in  paper  ;  and  it  you  lose  a 
single  dollar  at  the  card-table,  or  the  billiard-table, 
it  is  given  in  a  bill."  'I'he  excellency  of  the  har- 
bour is  owing  to  the  island  of  Amack,  which  breaks 
off  the  waves,  and  shelters  it  from  the  surge  of  the 
I  sea.  Here  stands  the  arsenal,  the  exchange,  the. 
castle,  and  the  mint,  with  about  500  houses, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Town. 

"The  whole  city  of  Copenhagen  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  lies  very  low  ;  but 
there  is  a  rising  ground  within  about  half  a  league 
of  it,  and  two  or  three  little  hills  that  cover  it  on 
the  west-side,  from  whence  the  city  may  be  easily 
bombarded.  It  has  a  very  regular  citadel  on  the 
north  and  north-west,  built  on  the  shore,  with 
several  fine  bastions,  with  ravelins  of  earth,  well 
stored  with  cannon,  and  palisadoed.  The  other 
sides  are  of  a  more  difficult  access,  by  reason  of 
marshes.  There  are  several  royal  bastions,  with 
ravelins  before  the  curtains,  which  reach  from  the 
citadel  to  the  south  part,  and  continue  beyond  the 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Zealand  from 
Amack.  A  circuit  of  fortifications,  consisting  of 
eight  royal  bastions,  and  a  ravelin,  encloses  the 
new  city,  the  port,  and  fleet,  and  faces  the  tol- 
booth,  or  custom-house  battery,  which  secures  the 
entry  into  the  haven.  These  fortifications  make 
the  city  of  a  round  form.  The  houses,  which  are 
not  above  7000  in  number,  do  not  take  up  above 
half  the  ground  enclosed.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  is  so  narrow,  that  one  ship  only  can  pass  at 
a  time  i  and  this  entrance  is  shut  up  every  night 
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with  a  strong  boom.  The  citadel  on  one  side,  and 
a  good  blocl;-house,  well  furnished^  with  cannon, 
on  the  other,  command  the  mouth  of  it.  Within 
this  haven  rides  the  royal  navy,  every  ship  having 
its  place  assigned  to  it.  A  wooden  gallery  ranges 
round  the  wlioie  enclosure  where  the  fleet  lies, 
and  is  laid  over  the  WHter  in  suh  a  manner,  that 
all  the  ships  may  be  viewed  near  at  hand,  as  easily 
and  commodiously  a^  it  ihey  lay  on  dry  land.  This 
harbour  is  capacious  enough  to  hold  300  sail,  where 
ni.ither  the  wind  or  the  enemy  can  do  them  the 
least  mischief.  1  he  road  without  is  very  good  and 
safe,  being  fenced  from  the  sea  with  a  large  sand- 
bawk,  on  the  points  of  which  nre  always  two  buoys 
floating,  to  dnect  all  the  ships  that  come  in  or 
go  out.  Here  are  no  tides  to  tear,  and  there  is 
always  a  sulTicient  depth  of  water.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  according  as  the  wind  blows  in  or  out  of 
the  liaiiic,  there  1  es  a  current  j  but  it  is  neither 
frequent  or  dangerous, 

Aimack  lies  east  from  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  haven,  and  is  called  the 
Garden  oi  Cupenh.'gen.  It  is  almost  of  an  ovai 
form,  and  was  chicHy  peopled  bv  Hollanders,  sent 
thiiherby  Margaret,  duchess  of  Sa  oy,  and  gover- 
ness oi  the  Low  Countries,  at  the  desire  of  Chris- 
tian II.  who  had  married  her  niece,  sister  to 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  (.iermany.  He  wished  that 
his  queen  might  have  pulse,  and  other  garden-stuff, 
plan'ed  there,  which  none  knew  so  well  how  to 
cultivate  as  the  Hollanders.  Half  the  island  was 
granted  to  them,  and  keeps  to  this  day  the  name  o' 
Hollandesby.  Ihey  still  retain  the  Dutch  fashions, 
and  supply  Copenhagen  with  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  The  other  half  of  the  island  is  inhabited 
by  D..nes.  Besides  pulse,  and  other  truit,  which 
this  island  produces,  here  is  also  plenty  of  w  leat, 
barley,  and  oats.  It  also  produces  abundance  of 
hares.  ]  he  mhahitants  are  industrious,  and  their 
houses  neat  and  cleanly 

On  this  island  is  a  place  which  approaches  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  a  circus  than  a  square.  Each  side 
is  formed  ot  only  one  single  palace  ;  and  in  the 
centre  is  an  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  king 
Frederick  the  Fifth.  This  place  h;)S  a  good  effect, 
and  is  much  more  handsome  than  the  Place  des 
Victoires  at  Paris.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  in  one  of  these  palaces,  and  a  very  cu- 
rious private  museum  in  another.  But  the  greatest 
curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  both  for  variety 
and  intrinsic  value,  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Museum,  in  eight  ch;imhers,  erected  over  the 
king's  library.  The  chambers,  or  apartments,  are 
large  and  well  furnished.  One  of  these  rooms  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  medals  antique  and  modern, 
each  sort  being  kept  by  themselves,  and  very  judi- 
ciously arranged ;  and  in  a  separate  case  are  con- 
tained the  Paduans,  and  other  counterfeit  medals, 
which,  in  workmanship,  so  nearly  resemble  the 
true  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  that  a  good 
judge  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  originals. 
The  series  ot  the  modern  medals  of  European 
rations  are  absolutely  complete,  and  those  of  each 
nation  kept  distinct.  Here  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
by  way  ot  explanation,  that  a  Paduan,  amongst  me, 
dalists,  is  a  modern  medal  struck  with  all  the  marks 
and  characters  of  antiquity.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  famous  Italian  painter,  called  the  Paduan, 
from  Padua,  the  place  of  his  birth,  who  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  cheat,  that  the  best  judges  are  at  a 
loss  to  distinguish  his  medals  from  those  which  are 
really  antique. 

Among  the  natural  rarities  preserved  in  the 
chambers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  petrifieii 
child.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  mother's  belly  at  Sens, 
in  Champagne,  in  the  year  l.'jS'J,  after  having  lain 
there  between  20  and  30  years;  and  that  it  is  :< 
human  icetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident  beyond 


all  dispute.  Its  head,  shoulders,  and  belly,  ire  of 
a  whitish  colour,  and  very  much  resemble  alabaster; 
the  back  and  loins  are  somewhat  brown  and  harder  j 
but,  from  the  hips  downwards,  it  is  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  as  hard  as  perfect  stone  can  be,  exnctly 
resembling  the  hard  sort  of  stone  generated  in  the 
bladder.  This  foetus,  after  it  was  taken  from  the 
mother,  was  first  carried  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
sold  to  a  jeweller  of  Venice,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  for  about  201.  sterling;  of  whom  it  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  Frederick  III.  king  of  Don- 
mark,  for  601.  and  added  to  this  collection.  la 
one  of  the  chambers  are  to  be  seen  two  elephants 
teeth,  each  weighing  an  hundred  and  fi.ty  pounds, 
which  were  dug  out  o   a  stone  quairv  in  Saxony. 

In  this  fine  collection  of  curiosities  there  are 
several  large  pieces  of  silver  ore,  dug  ou  of  the 
mines  ot  Norway  in  1666,  one  of  which  weighs 
460  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  5000  crowns. 
Another  piece  somewhat  less,  is  valued  at  more 
han  .'^000;  both  being  so  rich,  that  thev  are 
reckoned  to  contain  at  least  three  parts  silver. 
Fiey  are  composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  the  cracks, 
or  cavities  whereof  seem  to  be  filled  with  uure 
virgin  silver,  which,  in  soni'-  places,  lie  in  br^ad 
Hat  plates,  and  in  others  like  pieces  of  fine  silver 
lace.  But  what  is  most  admired  in  these  pieces  of 
ore,  are  the  threads,  or  branches  of  silver,  w'lich 
shoot  out  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  appearing  in  the  form  of  small  ihrubs  or 
bushes.  Several  other  rarities  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  silver  ores  preserved  in  this 
museum.  Here  are  also  several  large  pieces  of 
amber,  some  weighing  40  or  50  ouncs  j  wh.ch, 
upon  opening  tlie  ditches  about  Copt-nhagen.  when 
ihey  forfeited  tiie  city,  were  found  sticking  to.  trie 
sides  of  old  trees  that  were  buried  there,  like  the 
gum  on  the  plum  trees  in  our  gardens. 

In  the  same  chamber  are  a  great  manv  lar^e 
branches  of  white  and  red  era',  and  one  of  hiack  ; 
likewise  a  pair  or  stag's  horns  growing  out  of  a 
piece  of  wood  in  a  surprising  manner.  Here  sa 
human  thigh  bone,  three  feet  three  inches  loni^; 
and  two  very  large  scollop  shells,  holding  about 
three  gallons  each,  and  weighing  224  pounds 
each.  These  were  brought  from  the  East- 
Indies;  and,  it  is  said,  the  fish  they  belong  lo  is 
of  such  strength,  that  if  a  man  happens  to  get  his 
arm  or  leg  between  the  shells  when  they  open,  it 
clasps  them  together  so  forcibly  as  to  cut  the  limb 
clear  off. 

In  this  collection  a  piece  of  marble  is  preserved, 
which  the  Lutherans  reckon  a  very  valuable  cu- 
riosity, the  na:ural  veins  of  the  stone  running  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  exact  figure  of  a 
crucifix.  Some,  indeed,  have  suspt.cied  the  repre- 
sentation to  have  bien  by  art  ;  but,  upon  the  nicest 
examination,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  (he  work  of 
nature. 

Among  the  artificial  curiosities  there  is  a  skeleton 
made  ot  ivory,  two  feet  six  inches  high,  ni  imita- 
tion of  a  human  one  ;  and  it  is  so  ni  ely  formed 
and  put  together,  that  it  may  be  easdy  taken  for 
a  natural  one.  There  are  likewise  two  crucifixes 
ol  ivory,  and  the  whole  history  of  .-.ur  Saviour's 
passion,  beautifully  expressed  in  a  piece  of  carded 
work.  A  stnall  man  of  war  in  ivory,  wit'i  silver 
guns,  is  a  curiosity  much  admired ;  as  is  also  a 
watch  made  of  ivory,  with  all  its  wheels  and  move- 
ments. Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  cu- 
riosities in  ivory,  ebony,  box,  amber,  and  other 
materials,  which  are  kept  tor  the  sake  of  ;l:eir  eie- 
gant  workmanship.  1  here  is  likewise  a  common 
cherry  stone,  on  the  surtnce  ot  which  are  engraved 
220  heads,  but  their  smallness  makes  them  appear 
imperfect  and  contused. 

In  this  royal  repository  are  six  golden  sepuchra 
urns,  which  were  lound  in  the  island  of  Funen, 
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in  1685,  bv  a  peasant,  as  he  was  ploughing  his 
land,  and  coatainei  each  of  them  some  ashes  of  a 
greyish  colour.  The  largest  of  them  weighs  two 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  others  two  ounces  and  a 
"diaai.  They  are  extremely  thin,  and  each  has 
three  rings  of  gold  about  its  neck,  and  several 
circles  carved  upon  the  outside  of  the  urn,  having 
This  discovery  confirms  the 
writers,  that  it  was  an 


one  common  centre, 
account  given  by  various 
ancu-nt  custom  among  the  northern  nations  to  burn 
their  dead,  and  then  bury  their  collected  ashes  in 
golden  urns.  There  is  another  sepulchral  urn  in 
crystal,  of  a  conial  figure,  which  has  also  a  golden 
ring  about  it,  and  was  found  near  Bergin,  in 
Norway. 

There  are  likewise  in  this  collection  several  ves- 
sels of  different  sizes,  some  of  glass,  and  others  of 
earth,  which  are  called  lachrymal  urns,  or  lachry- 
matories, being  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  catch 
the  tears  of  weeping  friends,  which  were  afterwards 
mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  this  celebrated 
museum  with  a  description  of  the  Danish  and 
Oldenburg  hons,  two  curiosities  which  are  greatly 
adn-ired.  The  Danish  horn  is  of  pure  gold, 
weighs  an  hundred  and  two  ounces  and  a  half,  is 
two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  holds  about  two 
quarts  of  wine  measure.  This  horn  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  the  year  1639,  by  a  country 
girl,  in  the  diocese  of  Ripen,  in  Jutland,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  piece  of  great  antiquity,  by  the 
figures  carved  on  the  outsides,  which  seem  to  be 
hieroglyphics,  &c.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  these 
figures  were  designed  to  represent  their  deities ; 
and  the  horn  was  probably  used  in  sacrifices,  as 
among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  and  other  nations, 
■U'ho  upon  such  solemnities,  made  a  great  noise 
with  horns  and  trumpets,  and  used  them  to  drink 
out  of  at  their  solemn  entertainments. — The 
Oldenburg  horn  is  of  pure  silver,  gilt  with  gold, 
weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  curiously  ena- 
melled with  green  and  purple  colours.  The 
Danish  antiquaries  relate  many  fabulous  stories  of 
this  horn,  which  are  not  worth  repeating;  and  as 
to  what  they  say  of  its  being  given  to  Otho,  earl  of 
O'denburg,  in  the  year  982,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be 
of  that  date,  for  the  figures  and  characters  on  the 
outside  are  modern  ;  which,  however,  with  the 
enamelling  and  other  ornaments,  are  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  make  it  a  very  fine  and  valuable 
curiosity. 

An  ingenious  traveller,  in  his  description  of  the 
palace  of  Rosenburg,  in  the  island,  says,  it  was  con- 
structed by  our  famous  Inigo  Jones,  and  stands  in 
the   middle  of  a  large  garden.     It  is  small,  and  at 
present  very  little  used  by  the  king,  or  royal  family. 
There  is  an  air  of  antiquity  in  all  the  apartments, 
tapestry,  and  furniture,    which  is  not  displeasing, 
andiinpresses  with  respect.     The   grand  sala,  or 
dining-room    in  particular,    is  in   this  stile.     The 
hangings,  which  are  not  ill  executed,  represent  the 
various  actions  by  sea    and  land,  which    diversified 
the  ancient  laws  between  the  Swedes  and   Danes, 
who  seem  always  to  have   had  the  same  rivalship 
and  animosity  which  the  French  and    English  are 
distinguished  for,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  they 
will  ever,  in  some  begree,  retain.     At  one  end  of 
this  grand  apartment  are  three  silver  lions  as  large 
as  life,  who  seem,  by  tiic  ferocity  and   rudeness  of 
their  appearance,  designed  to  characterize  the  age 
and  nation  in  which    they  were    cast.     Here  are 
several  cabinets  full  of    curious  rarities,   which  the 
various  sovereigns  of  Denmark  have  successively 
collected    and    left  to  their    posterity.     Many  of 
them    are    intrinsically   valuable,   others  only  pre 
served  from  some  events  or  accident  connected  with 
them.     Among   the  first  is  a  saddle,    on   which 


Copenhagen.  It  is  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones  ;  and  the  spurs  are  of 
stone  enriched  with  jewels.  The  coat  worn  by 
the  king,  and  a  light  helmet  on  the  same  occasion, 
are  likewise  covered  with  pearls.  They  preserve 
likewise,  with  great  care,  a  handkerchief  of  this 
prince,  dyed  with  his  blood  from  a  wound  which 
he  received  by  a  ball,  that  deprived  him  of  an  eye. 
The  man  who  accompanied  us  shewed  me,  with 
exultation  in  his  countenance,  a  sword  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden.  It  is  just  such  a  sword  as  such 
a  monarch  may  be  supposed  to  have  used,  and 
would  well  become  the  meanest  soldier.  It,  in- 
deed, evinces  his  strength  and  a  vigorous  frame  of 
body,  by  its  size  and  weight ;  the  blade  is  at  least 
four  feet  long,  and  both  the  hilt  and  garde  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  brass. 

The  gardens  of  this  place  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  diversions  of  this  city,  as  they  are  always 
Open,  and  on  festivals  or  Sundays  crowded  with 
Company.  They  are  large,  but  not  laid  out  with 
taste,  or  adorned  with  any  productions  of  art,  one 
statue  only  excepted,  of  Hercules  vanquishing  the 
Nemaean  lion,  which  stands  under  a  portico,  raised 
to  defend  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  is  of  Italian  workmanship  j  and  the  artist  has 
found  means  to  display  great  anatomical  skill  and 
beauty  in  the  attitude  and  muscles  of  the  hero,  who 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  strength,  forces 
open,  and  breaks  the  jaw  of  his  adversary. 

The  other  principal  buildings  of  Copenhagen 
are  the  king's  mews,  or  stables,  the  orphan-house, 
the  opera-house,  the  military  school,  the  royal 
library,  which  contains  above  40,000  printed 
books  and  manuscripts,  in  various  languages,  and 
the  university.  AV'ith  respect  to  the  latter,  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Christian  I. 
(who  was  one  of  the  best  kings  that  ever  ruled 
the  Danes,  and,  indeed,  may  be  deemed  the 
Alfred  of  Denmark)  the  Danish  nobility  and 
gentry,  for  want  of  proper  seminaries  of  learning 
in  their  own  country,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  their  children  to  the  French  and  German 
universities  and  colleges  for  education.  To  re- 
medy this  great  inconvenience  Christian  applied 
to,  and  obtained  leave  of,  the  pope,  to  establish  a 
public  seminary  of  learning  in  his  own  dominions, 
when  the  university  of  Copenhagen  was  accordingly 
founded  in  the  year  1475.  But  neither  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  wise  and  patriotic  monarch,  or  even 
the  clergy,  have  seconded  his  laudable  endeavours 
with  a  proper  degree  of  spirit ;  for  a  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  who  recently  visited  this  city, 
says, 

"  There  are  several  hundreds  of  students  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  who  were  entered  upon 
establishments  which  were  made  by  former  kings, 
when  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  very  cheap, 
and  when  their  young  men  could  live  decently 
upon  what  was  allowed  them  ;  but  now,  as  all 
these  necessaries  are  become  much  dearer,  and  as 
few  of  those  students  have  any  private  fortune, 
many  of  them  are  in  the  greatest  misery.  I  have 
met  with  several  young  men  of  lively  parts,  in  the 
university,  which  might  make  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world ;  but  since  the  new  titular 
nobility  bear  the  sway  here,  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence, as  coming  the  nearest  to  their  own  cha- 
racter, are  rewarded  ;  whilst  real  merit,  modesty 
and  decency,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. Some  time  since,  the  king  had  a  French 
comedy  established  at  Copenhagen,  to  the  sight  of 
which  every  decent  person  was  admitted  gratis : 
but  I  was  really  astonished  to  see  three  or  four 
voung  men  of  genius  refused  admittance  to  this 
comedy,  because  they  were  students  in  the  univer- 
sity, though  they  were  very  decently  dressed   and 
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while  those  places  were  filled  with  valets  de 
chambre,  and  others  of  that  class.  No  class  of 
peoi^le  are  held  in  more  contempt,  in  this  country, 
tiian  the  students  of  the  university.  What  en- 
couragement, then,  have  men  of  genius  to  study 
anc^  cultivate  the  sciences  ?" 

Elsineur  is  situated  about  20  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen,  on  a  neck  or  streight  of  the  sea, 
called  the  Sound,  and  surrounded  bv  walls.  The 
castle  of  Cronenburg,  which  defends  Elsineur,  and 
the  castle  of  Helsinburg,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
command  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic;  tor  between 
these  two  forts  all  vessels  that  trade  into  that  sea 
must  pass;  so  that  this  streight  is  most  frequented 
of  any  in  Europe,  that  of  Gibraltar  excepted.  The 
castle  of  Croncnburgh  was  built  by  Frederick  II.  of 
free-stone,  brought  from  Gothland.  Every  ship 
that  passes  this  streight  must  strike  sail  at  Cronen- 
burg,  and  come  to  the  town  to  compound  for  the 
custom,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  vessel 
and  cargo.  Elsineur  was  surrounded  with  walls 
under  the  reign  o(  Christian  IV.  and  peopled  not 
only  with  Danes,  but  also  with  citizens  from  seve- 
ral nations.  The  city  suffered  very  niuch  when 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  besieged 
Cronenburg  in  1658.  It  was  taken  by  him,  but 
restored  to  the  Danes  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen 
in  1660.  This  was  the  native  place  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Isaac  Poiitanus,  though  his  parents 
were  of  Haerlam  in  Holland.  He  was  doctor  of 
physic,  profes<:or  in  the  university  of  Ilardewyck, 
and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
the  province  of  Geldcrland. 

Cronenburg  castle  is  4-  or  500  paces  distant  from 
Elsineur,  on  the  spot  where  stood  formerly  the  for- 
tress of  Orekrange.  It  is  built  upon  oaken  piles, 
fastened  with  hewn  stones  :  and  so  solid,  that  it 
supports  the  fury  of  the  tide,  which  sometimes 
beats  against  it  most  violently,  without  damaging 
it  in  the  least.  It  makes  a  large  square  court,  and 
was  adorned  with  fine  statues  ;  the  apartments 
also  being  very  splendid.  The  pipes  of  the  cistern, 
which  supplied  the  garrison  with  water,  and  the 
locks  of  the  doors,  were  all  of  fine  silver,  before 
it  was  plundered  by  tlie  Swedes.  It  has  four  little 
towers  at  each  corner,  covered  with  copper :  but 
the  castle,  with  the  chapel,  steeple,  anJ  ornaments 
of  it,  are  all  going  to  decay.  It  has  a  ditch  to- 
wards the  sea,  surrounded  with  another  ditch ; 
and  the  land  side  is  secured  by  five  bastions,  and  jl 
half  bastion.  They  have  five  cannons  upon  them  : 
but  the  bastion  that  secures  the  passage  of  the 
Sound  has  but  two  cannons,  36  pounds  each;  and 
11  more  of  smaller  size.  The  rampart  is  vaulted 
with  free-stone.  Frederick  II.  who  built  this  castle, 
spent  none  but  his  own  money  in  the  building  of 
it  ;  and  declared,  that  if  he  knew  there  was  one 
single  stone  in  it  that  cost  his  people  a  farthing,  he 
would  have  it  removed.  The  unfortunate  queen 
Caroline  Matilda  was  confined  in  this  castle. 

'1  here  is  a  little  hunting  seat,  or  palace,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Elsineur,  to  which  the  king 
resorts,  for  a  few  hours,  in  summer.  There  is  no- 
thing worthy  of  observation  in  the  structure  itself; 
but  from  the  roof  the  prospect  is  enchanting,  as  it 
commands  the  town  of  Elsineur,  the  castle  of 
Cronenburg,  the  Sound,  and  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
for  a  considerable  way. 

Opposite  Elsineur,  lies  the  island  of  Huen,  or 
AVeen,  remarkable  only  for  the  castle  of  Urani- 
burg,  built  by  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe.  King 
Frederick  II.  had  given  him  that  island  for  his  life, 
that  he  might  build  an  observatory  there,  with 
other  buildings  proper  for  this  purpose.  1  he  king 
gave  him  also  a  pension  of  2000  golden  crowns,  a 
considerable  fief  in  Norway,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Roschild.  This  island  was  perfectly 
well  suited  to  Tycho  Brahe's  design  j  for  it  is  pro- 
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perly  a  hill,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
the  top  of  which  is  flat  and  smooth,  and  commands 
a  prospect  all  over  the  coast  of  Schonen,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  affording  thus  a  very  ex- 
tensive horizon.  Add  to  this,  that  the  sky  is  here 
generally  clear,  there  sehiom  arising  any  fogs. 
Tycho  Brahe  laid,  towards  the  middle  of  the  island, 
the  foundation  of  his  castle,  which  he  named 
Uraniburg,  that  is  to  say,  the  Town  of  Heaven; 
and  finished  it  in  four  years  time.  Fro.n  the  dis- 
position and  convenience  of  the  apartments,  to- 
geiherwith  the  engines  and  instruments  fc-r  observa- 
tion it  contained,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  build- 
ing that  had  not  its  equal  in  the  world.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  it  were  lodgings  for  workmen 
of  all  kinds,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
master;  a  printing-house,  a  paper-mill,  forges  for 
making  of  instruments,  laboratories  for  chymical 
experiments,  &c.  Four  years  after  he  built,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  another  house,  which 
he  called  Stelburg,  that  is,  Starburg  ;  there  he  kept 
several  instruments,  and  lodged  some  studenis  and 
servants,  who  applied  themselves  to  some  parti- 
cular study.  But  Uraniburg  is  now  gone  to  decay  ; 
and  the  island  of  Huen  belongs  now  to  the 
Swedes. 

The  chair  in  which  Tycho  Brahe  used  to  sit,  to 
make  his  astronomical  observations,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  royal  museum,  and  held,  by  the 
D;mes,  in  the  highest  veneration.  "Thus,"  savs 
a  judicious  traveller,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "it 
ever  happens  !  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
astronomer  himself  was  drivin  from  his  native 
country  by  faction  and  malevolence  ;  or  that  he 
died  at  Prague,  in  the  court,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  who  shel- 
tered this  illustrious  fugitive,  and  afforded  him 
an  asylum." 

Fredericksburg  is  a  small  town,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Copenhagen  to  the  north-west,  and 
eighteen  from  Elsineur  to  the  south-west.  It  is 
considerable  only  by  the  stately  castle  and  royal 
palace  which  stands  near  it.  That  castle  was  for- 
merly but  a  small  seat  belonging  to  a  private  gen- 
tleman. King  Frederick  II.  being  charmed  with 
its  situation,  bought  it  of  him,  and  began  to  en- 
large it.  His  son.  Christian  IV.  finished  it.  This 
is  the  Versailles  of  Denmark.  The  house  is  built 
on  piles  in  a  lake.  The  body  of  the  castle  consists 
of  a  very  fair  front,  with  two  great  wings.  The 
chapel  is  well  adorned,  and  covered  with  gilt  cop- 
per. It  has  twelve  silver  statues  of  the  apostles  : 
and  jtll  the  locks,  bolts,  &c.  were  silver,  till  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Swedes.  1  he  hall  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  has  the  pictures  of  several  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  royal  family,  as 
large  as  the  lile  ;  and  a  frame  of  paintings,  which 
represent  the  sea  and  land  battles  of  tlie  kings  of 
Denmark.  It  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry  of  mohair, 
representing  tlie  actions  and  battles  of  Christian  IV. 
There  is  a  qallerv  which  leads  from  the  castle  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  adorned  with  pictures,  most 
of  which  were  bought  in  Italy.  Ilere  is  a  park 
about  nine  miles  long,  of  a  proportionable  breadth, 
and  interspersed  with  pools  and  fish  ponds,  with  a 
mixture  of  green  plods,  hillocks,  and  small  vallies. 
It  was  stocked  with  lallow-cieer  from  England. 
There  is  a  pretty  flower  garden  behind  the  castle, 
in  the  very  lake;  in  which,  though  it  is  exceeding 
deep,  they  have  built  a  kind  of  terrace  on  piles  that 
cost  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

The  town  of  Roschild,  or  Roskild,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Ifefiord,  and  is  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  Copenhagen  to  the  west.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Denmark,  when  the 
king  resided  there ;  but  since  they  have  chosen 
Copenhagen  tor  their  residence,  it  has  dwindled 
greatly  ii^  point  of  importance,  and  is  much  de^ 
K.  cayed 
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eayed  vviili  respect  to  wealth  and  commerce.  Of 
twentv-sevcii  churches,  which  formerly  embellished 
this  town,  only  two  are  now  standin;^.  It  con- 
tinues, however,  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  familv.  Among  the  monuments  of  the  Danish 
sovereigns,  some  of  which  are  extremely  magni- 
ficent, stands  a  beautiful  marble  pillar,  erected  by 
queen  Margaret,  as  a  support  to  the  whetstone 
sent  her  by  Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  to  sharpen 
her  needles,  in  derision  to  herse.K.  But  it  whetted 
her  resentment  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  suffered 
severely  for  his  sarcasm ;  for  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  queen,  detained  seven  years  in  custody,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
ot  Sweden. 

Here  is  a  convent  of  Lutheran  nuns  belonging  to 
the  best  families  ;  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  wear 
any  particular  habit,  or  to  be  restricted  by  the  vows 
usual  in  convents,  but  are  permitted,  it  they  think 
proper,  to  quit  the  convent,  and  marry.  In  1658 
the  famous  treaty  of  peace  was  here  concluded 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  university  is 
in  a  declining  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
town  exhibits  evident  marks  of  poverty  and  I 
decay.  i 

Sora  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a   lake,  about  I 
the  centre  of  Zealand,  was    formerly  the    seat    of  I 
a   rich   abbey,  and  has   many   pleasant   fields    and  i 
forests  near  it.     To  this  place  the  academy  of  Fre-  \ 
dericksburg  was  removed,  and  the   foundations  of 
the  uiiiversitv    were  augmented   by   Christian    IV. 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  educated 
here,  and  retained   such  a  veneration  for  the  place, 
that    when    he    invaded    Zealand,    he    would   not 
suffer  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  town.     But  the  reve- 
nues of  this  seminary  have  been  annexed  to   the 
crown    of    Denmark,    and  the   whole  is  gon^  to 
decay.       Absalom,    archbishop    of  Lunden,   once 
founded  here  an  establishment  for  the  maintenance 
of  thoso  who  should  write  the  history  of  Denmark; 
and  to  this  foundation  we   owe    the  history  written 
by  the  celebrated  Saxo  Grammaticus. 


FuNEN  is  the  next  island  to  that  of  Zealand,  in 
the  scale  of  importance  among  the  several  parts 
which  form  the  Danish  kingdom.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Greater  Belt  on  the  east,  by  the  Lesser  Belt 
on  the  west,  by  the  Baltic  on  the  south,  and  by  a 
little  channel,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
Sa^iiSK,  on  the  north.  It  is  about  36  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  30  from  north  to  south.  The 
country  is  fertile  and  agreeable,  being  finely  diver- 
sified with  verdant  hills,  shady  woods,  pleasant 
groves,  fruitful  fields,  rich  pastures,  &c.  The  soil 
is  good,  well  cultivated,  and  affords  a  great  deal  of 
grain,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  expor- 
tation. Great  quantities  of  black  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  &c.  are  bred  here.  This  island  is  an  appen- 
dage to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
and  is  deemed  one  of  the  richest  governments  be- 
longing to  that  sovereignty.  It  contains  four  gar- 
risoned towns,  and  26  !•  villages  ;  but  the  most  con- 
siderable places,  and  the  only  ones,  indeed,  worthy 
of  description,  are  the  following  : 

Odensee,  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  about 
the  centre,  and  is  a  capacious,  well-built,  pleasant 
town.  Here  the  kings  once  resided,  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states  met  before  the  crown  became 
hereditary,  and  the  sovereign  absolute.  In  a 
church  here,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Canute,  the 
body  of  that  prince  was  found  near  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  It  was  deposited  in  a  copper  coffin,  gilt, 
and  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  most  par- 
ticular circumstance  relative  to  this  town,  at  present, 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  brew  the  best  beer  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  ' 

On  the  narrower  part  of  the  Greater  Belt,  be- 
twesn  Funen   and   Zealand,    lies    Nyburg.     This 


I  plnce  has  some  trade,  the  harbour  is  good,  and  the 

'  adjacent  country  is  fertile.     The    damages   done  to 

j  the  fortifications  in  the  late  wars  with  Sweden,  are 

:  not  yet  tlioroughly  repaired.      Embarkations  tor  the 

'■    island  of  Zealand  are  made  at  this  town. 

i        Schwenborg  is  an  agreeable  town,    with  a  com- 

i    modious  harbour,  situate    on  the  south-east  part  of 

\:  the  island.     From  hence  Charles  (iustavus,  in  the 

I    year  1633,  began  his  march,   over  the    ice,  to   the 

I    islands  of  Langeland,  Zealand,  and   Falster. 

The  small  town  of  Woburg,  or  Foburg,  is  situate 
I'  on  a  little  gulf  on  the  southern  coast  of  Funen,  over- 
j  against  the  island  of  Arroe,  and  is  about  10  miles 
j  distant  from  Schwenborg  to  the  west. 
|!  In  the  duchy  ofSleswick,  on  the  south-west  coast 
■  of  this  island,  ovcr-against  Hadersleben,  lies  Assens. 
,  It  is  about  1 1  miles  distant  fVom  Odensee  to  the 
I  south.  In  the  year  1535  the  army  of  king  Cliris- 
'  tian  in.  commanded  by  John  Rantzaw,  routed 
j  that  commanded  by  Christopher,  earl  of  Oldenburg, 
and  killed  Gustavus  Troll,  archbishop  of  IJ^psal. 
j  Kantzaw  afterwards  levelled  this  town  with  the 
!  ground. 

i       On  the  western  shore  of  the  island,  lies  Middlefar, 
,   on  the  Lesser    Belt,    hence   also   called  Middlcfar- 
Sound.     It  is  17  miles   distant   from   Assens  to  the 
north-west,  and  as  many  Irom  Odensee  towards  the 
south-west.     It  is  a  small,  but  neat  town,  in  a  coun-* 
try  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  is 
the  common  passage  from  this  island  to  Colding  in 
Jutland  ;  the  Belt  not  being  broader  here  than  the 
Thames  is  at  Gravesend.     On  the  13th  of  January 
1652,  Charles   Gustavus,  king   of  Sweden,  led  his 
army  over  the  ice  to  this  place,   routed  the  Danish 
forces  that  opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  c^ 
the  whole  island  of  Funen. 

Falster  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Laland,  from 
which  it  is  separated   by   a  narrow  streight.     This 
island  has  Zealand  on    the  north,  and  the  island  ot* 
Moon  on  the  north-east.     It  is  20  miles   in   length, 
and  eight  in  breadth.     Its  soil  is  very  fruitful;  and 
much  corn  is  sent  from  hence  to  Mecklenburg,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.     It    is    divided    into  two 
baliwicks;  that  of  the  south.,  or  Synder-Heirit  _;  and 
that   of  the  north,  or  Norre-Herrit.     It  has  several 
towns  ;  among  whieh  the  chief  are  Nycoping,  on 
the  western   coast  of  the  island,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.     It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant   and    well 
built  towns   in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  stilod,    by 
Dr.    Heylin,   the   Naples   of  Denmaik.     It  has  a 
strong  castle,  and  a  well  frequented  harbour.    Stub 
coping,    in   Latin  Stubcopia,  seated    on   the   north 
coast,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  being  the  usual  pas- 
sage from  Zealand  into  Germany. 

Arroe  is  situated  near  the  coast  of  Funen,  being 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  It  is 
extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  and  aboiuivls  in  aniseed, 
with  which  the  inhabitants  give  a  fiavpur  to  their 
bread,  and  season  their  meat.  In  this  island  are 
plenty  of  horses  and  black  cattle  ;  and  some  woods, 
in  which  are  abundance  of  hnrcs.  The  v.hole  island 
has  but  three  parishes,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  Kopin,  or  Kioping.  The  town  belonging 
to  it  stands  on  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island, 
and  bears  the  same  name  as  the  parish.  It  has  a 
trade  on  account  of  its  port,  and  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of"  the  bay. 

Laland  is  situated  on  the  eastward  of  Lange- 
land, and  to  the  southward  of  Zealand,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  streight,  called 
Grone  Sound.  From  its  lowness,  or  flatness,  it 
has  the  appellation  of  Lnland,  or  Lywland.  It  is 
near  40  miles  in  lengtli,  and  about  20  in  breadth, 
where  widest.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  ;  so  that 
Copenhagen  is  supplied   from  hence    with    great 
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quantities  of  corn,  besides  what  the  Dutch  traders 
are  furnished  with  for  exportation.  This  island  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  or  bailiwicks,  is  the  seat 
of  a  governor,  and  has  several  small  islands  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  It  cpntains  various  pleasant  little 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  a  tew  seats  belonging  to 
the  noblesse,  exclusive  of  four  towns,  Nascow, 
Sa.xcoping,  Levenscoping,  and  Nysted. 

Nascow,  or  Naxcow,  the  capital,  is  59  miles 
Gouth-v\'est  from  Copenhagen,  and  has  a  commo- 
dious harbour  tor  trade.  The  fishery  is  of  some 
consec[uence,  and  the  circumjacent  country  is  rich 
in  meadow  and  pasture  lands. 

Moon  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Zealand,  and  to 
the  north-enst  of  Falster.  It  is  about  20  miles 
long,  eight  broad,  and  full  of  high  chalky  hills, 
Here  is  some  pasture  ground,  but  very  little  corn 
land.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  Danish  admiral's 
allowance,  a>  being  the  first  place  for  him  to  reside 
in.  Tliere  are  in  this  island  several  villages,  large 
parishes,  and  a  considerable  city,  called  Stege,  or 
Stekoe,  which  lies  on  the  north  of  the  island,  on 
a  little  rivulet,  that  a  mile  lower  falls  into  the 
streight  called  Grone  Sound.  This  city  made  a 
brave  defence  against  the  Lubeckers  in  the  year 
1510,  and  forced  them  to  retreat;  and  the  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  island  was  signalized 
in  1659,  when  they  defended  themselves  better 
against  the  Swedes  than  the  larger  islands  had 
done. 

Langeland  is  22  miles  long,  and  eight  broad, 
is  situated  on  the  Greater  Belt,  to  the  southward 
of  Funen.  This  island  abounds  with  wheat,  rye, 
and   barley,    of     which    the   natives  export    great 

?uantities.  It  is  divided  into  16  parishes,  and 
LUtcoping,  on  its  western  coast,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable town,  being  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Traneker,  v/hicli  is  always  furnished  with  a  strong 
garrison. 

Femeren  lies  near  the  coast  of  Holstein,  from 
whence  it  is  separated  by  a  streight  which  is  not 
above  two  miles  broad,  and  is  called  Der  Femmer 
Sundt,  i.  e.  the  Streights  of  Femeren.  Though 
it  is  but  a  small  spot  of  ground,  yet  it  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Denmark, 
with  regnrd  to  the  empire.  Therefore  king 
Cliristian  IV.  was  more  afraid  of  the  Germans  be- 
coming masters  of  this  island,  than  of  their  over- 
running Jutland,  which  caused  him  to  fortify  all 
the  old  castles,  and  put  strong  garrisons  in  every 
place  of  importance  here.  This  island  is  ex- 
tremely fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures,  and  yet  has 
but  two  parishes,  namely,  Borg  and  Petersdorp. 
There  is  a  fort  at  the  place  where  people  land  from 
Holstein,  called  Fethschans,  that  is,  the  Fort  of  the 
passage. 

Bor>:holm,  anciently  called  Boringia,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Thicloraus,  the  son  of  a 
prince  of  Jutland.  It  is  the  remotest  and  most 
easterly  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  being  about  75  miles  distant  from  Zea- 
land to  the  east,  and  not  above  15  from  the  nearest 
coast  of  Schonen  to  the  south-east.  It  is  about  18 
miles  long,  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  and 
about  10  m  breadth,  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
Burnholm  is  a  place  of  great  importance  for  its 
situation  and  fruitfulness,  and  belonging  once  to 
the  archbishop  of  Lunden  ;  but  king  Christian  II. 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  year  152'l-,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Heet  he  was  preparing 
against  Sweden;  which  usurpation  George  Seste- 
burg,  who  was  then  archbishop,  opposed  with  all 
his  power,  but  in  vain  ;  for  he  was  forced  after- 
wards to  Ay  into  Germany,  to  avoid  the  cflTects  of 


the  king's  displeasure.  The  Swedes  have  frequently- 
laid  this  island  waste  ;  and  in  the  war  wiih  Frede- 
rick II.  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
designed  to  keep  it;  but  tliey  were  obliged  to  re- 
store it  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  concluded 
May  27 th,  1660.  The  most  considerable  places 
areSandwyck,  on  the  northern  coast ;  Ratenby,  on 
the  south-western  ;  Nex,  on  the  eastern  ;  and  Sand- 
Ilamer,  to  the  north  of  Nex,  on  the  same  coast ; 
besides  which  here  are  several  villages. 

Many  little  islands  surround  the  above-mentioned 
more  considerable  ones;  but  they  are  either  unin- 
habited, or  of  so  little  importance,  as  not  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  notice  bv  travellers,  or  of  men- 
tion by  geographers.  Some  others  are  contiguous 
to  them,  and  belong  to  the  other  provinces  of  Den- 
mark ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  Samsoe 
and  Lessaw,  on  the  coast  of  Jutland. 

Samsoe,  or  Samsoi,  is  in  the  Baltic,  eight  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Jutland.  It  is  near  nine  miles 
in  length,  three  in  breadth,  fruitful,  healthy,  and 
pleasant. 

Lessaw  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Aabur,  oppo- 
site to  which  it  lies,  at  about  the  distance  of  12  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand-hills,  but 
has  two  places  where  ships  may  ride  safely  at  an- 
chor, on  the  north  and  cast  sides,  and  contains  three 
small  villages. 

Appertaining  and  contiguous  to  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  are  the  following  islands,  viz. 

1.  Rom,  which  is  in  length  seven,  and  in  breadth 
four  miles,  contains  several  small  hamlets,  and  about 
1500  inhabitants.  Towards  the  eastern  parts  the 
pasturage  for  cattle  is  excellent ;  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island  are  several  harbours,  in  which 
small  vessels  may  ride  in  safety. 

The  greatest  part  of  Manoe,  formerly  a  consider- 
able island,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

2.  Sylt  is  situated  to  the  northward  of  Fora, 
and  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  longest  side  being 
about  14  miles  in  length.  It  is  sandy,  barren,  and 
inhospitable ;  and  the  people,  who  are  a  hardy, 
clownish  race,  are  annually  engaged  in  the  whale 
fisheries,  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen.  Earthern  urns,  containing  human 
bones,  ashes,  &c.  have  been  found  in  the  hills  of  this 
island,  which  further  evinces  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants burned  their  dead. 

3.  NoRTHSTRAND  lies  oppositc  to  the  bailiwick 
and  town  of  Husum,  and  was,  it  is  said,  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  violent  storm.  When  it 
became  an  island  it  was  about  12  miles  long, 
and  four  broad,  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
less.  Its  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produced  abun- 
dance of  corn  before  the  inundations  we  shall 
mention  hereafter.  It  had  also  very  fat  pastures, 
where  they  fed  exceeding  good  cattle  ;  and  they 
used  to  send  daily  to  Husum,  and  other  places,  a 
prodigious  number  of  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and 
geese,  and  great  quantities  of  butter.  It  con- 
tained 21  or  22  parishes,  and  about  8000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  it  has  suffered  prodigiously  at  several 
times  by  fatal  inundations.  In  the  year  J 300  the 
little  city  of  Rungholt,  with  several  churches  and 
villages,  were  carried  away  by  the  waves,  which 
drowned  also  great  numbers  of  people,  as  well  as 
cattle. 

In  1532  there  arose  such  a  violent  storm  here, 
that  almost  the  whole  island  was  overflowed ; 
when  1600,  or,  according  to  others,  1900  persons 
perished  in  the  water.  The  next  year  another 
storm  damaged  the  dykes  very  much.  From  1612 
to  1618,  there  happened  every  year  such  inunda- 
tions, as  occasioned  prodigious  losses,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  very  great  cxpence  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  1613,  when  300  persons   perished  in  the 
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waves.  Thcy  were  afterwards  free  tor  some 
years,  and  had  time  to  repair  their  banks  and 
dykes;  but  all  their  care  and  precautions  proved 
ineffectual  against  the  storm  that  happened  October 
tlie  nth,  1G34.  At  ton  of  the  clock  ar  night  the 
whole  island  lay  under  water,  above  fiOOO  persons 
vycre  drowned,  and,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  there 
were  hardly  1500  that  saved  their  lives.  The 
churches,  vvliich  stood  on  the  rising  grounds,  held 
out  the  Sturm  indeed,  but  fell  down  afterwards ; 
and  28  windmills  were  carried  away  by  the  waves. 
The  loss  of  cattle  of  all  sorts  was  reckoned  to 
amount  to  yO,(XX)  heads  ;  and  the  dykes  were  broke 
in  44  different  places.  1  he  whole  island  continued 
thus  overHowcd,  except  a  small  spot  ot  ground 
which  stood  higher  than  the  rest.  Since  that  time 
the  inhabitants  have  laboured,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  Dutchmen,  to  regain  part  of  the  land  they 
had  lost. 

4.  Amuon,  or  Amrocn,  is  a  small  island  to  the 
nonh-west  of  Northstrand,  from  which  it  is  about 
seven  miles  dis'.ant.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  only  considerable  for  its  oyster  fishery. 

n.  FoKF.,  or  Foehr,  lies  towards  the  north-east 
of  Amron,  and  nearer  the  coast  of  Sleswick,  be- 
tween Northstrand  and  Sylt.  It  belongs  to  the 
prefeclorship  of  Tunder,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  It 
abounds  in  cattle  and  corn,  has  about  4200  inhabi- 
tants, and  several  villages.  The  inhabitants  still 
preserve  the  language,  manners,  and  dress  of  the 
ancient  Prisons,  though  some  of  them  speak  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Denmark  is  extremely  well  situated  for  com- 
merce ;  her  harbours  are  well  calculated  for  the 
reception  of  ships  of  all  burthens,  and  her  mariners 
are  very  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dominions  of  his  Danish 
rnajesty  furnish  a  great  variety  ot  timber,  and  other 
materials  for  ship-building  ;  and  there  are  many 
productions  for  exportation  in  some  of  his  pro- 
vinces. Besides  fir,  and  other  timber,  here  are 
black  cattle,  horses,  butter,  stock-fish,  tallow, 
hides,  furs,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which 
being  the  naural  product  of  the  country,  are  pro- 
perly denominated  exports;  these  enable  Denmark 
to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  with  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  exporta- 
tion of  oats  is  proiiibited.  Salt,  wine,  brandy, 
and  silk  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  are  the 
imports.  The  Danes  have  lately  had  a  great  inter- 
course with  England,  from  whence  they  import 
broad-cloths,  clocks,  cabinet  and  lock-work,  hard- 
ware, Sic. 

But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Danes  appears 
in  a  very  favourable  light,  when  we  consider  their 
settlements  in  the  East  and  West-Indies.     A  com- 
pany for  carrying  on  the  former  was  established  at 
Copenhagen  in  the  year  \G\2,  under  the  protection 
of    Christian    IV.       About    four    years    after    the 
establishment,  four  large  ships  sailed  tor  the  East- 
Indies:    and    the    Danes    made    a    settlement    at 
Tranquebar  on  the  coast  of   Coromandel.     Here 
they  built  a  fort,  which  is   reckoned  the  strongest 
in  the  Indies.      This  colony  soon  increased  from 
the  encouragement    given    by    the    Danes  to  the 
Indians,  who,  finding  themselves  protected  in  their 
privileges,  and    permitted   to  carry  on  their  trade 
without  oppression,  resorted  to  Tranquebar  in  such 
numbers,    that    the   commerce  soon   be.ame  very 
valuable,  and   the  company   received  a  yearly  tri- 
bute of  10,000  rix-dollars.     But   not  content  with 
this  increasing  establishment,  the  Danes  attempted, 
in    the    year    1620,    to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
island  oi    Ceylon,  in  order  to  acquire   the   spice- 
trade,    then   monopolized  by  the  Portuguese. 

This  scheme,  however,  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  Danes  having  embroiled  themselves  with  the 


Indian  princes  on  the  continent,  their  settlement  at 
Tranquebar  must  have  been  taken  by  the  rajah  of 
Tranjour,  had  not  Mr.  Pitt,  an  English  East-India 
governor,  generously  sent  them  assi-tance. 

After  the  death  of    Charles    XII.  of    Sweden, 
when  the   wars  in  Europe  were  ended,  the  Danish 
East-India  company   found  themselves  so  much   in 
debt,  that  they  published   proposals  for  a  new  sub- 
scription  for  enlarging  their  ancient  capital  stock, 
and    for  fitting  out  ships   to  Tranquebnr,   Bengal, 
and  China.     The  capital  was  considerably  enlarged 
fortl>ese  purposes  by  a  spirited  subscription,  which 
alarmed    France    and  the  maritime    powers.     The 
Dutch  raised  a  process  against  the  projects  of  Van 
Asperin,  who,  being  a  subject  of  the   States,  was 
condemned  and  executed   in  elTigy.     Every   objec- 
tion that  could  be  started  against  the  accomplishing 
of  the  scheme,  was   published  in  the   newspapers 
of  Paris,  London,  and    Amsterdam,  with   a   view 
to  discourage  people  from  engaging  in  the  com- 
merce.    The  ministers  of  Great-Britain  and   Hol- 
land, who  resided  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  were 
ordered    to    make    remonstrances    to    his  Danish 
majesty  against  this  new  charter,  which  tl.ey  appre-- 
hended  would  interfere  with  the  East-India  trade  of 
their    subjecfs.       The    king  prudently    answered, 
that  he  was  not   restricted   by  any  treaty  whatever 
from   supporting  and  extending  the   tialTick  of  his 
subjects  by  evefy  means  in  his  power,  provided  he 
did   not  infringe   the   laws  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  he  had  no  intention  to  violate.     After  great 
difficulties  the  company  was  established,  their  com- 
merce extended,  and  they  now  carry  on  an  advan- 
tageous trade  to  China,  and  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del.    Their  credit    is    extensive  ;    their  funds  arc 
considerable;  their  ware-houses,  magazines,  yards, 
and    docks    in    complete    order;    and    they    send 
annually  two  or  three  ships  richly  laden  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Besides  the  trade  to  tlie  East-Indies,  the  Danej 
have  extended  their  commerce  to  the  West-Indies< 
where  they  possess  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix,  and  the  small  island  of  St.  John,  which 
are  free  ports,  and  celebrated  for  smuggling:  also 
the  fort  of  Chrisiianburg  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  to  Greenland.  Within  a  short  period  of  lime, 
the  Danish  merchants  have  opened  new  channels 
of  trade,  particulaily  with  the  Mediterranean; 
the  number  of  ships  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  increased  in  proportion. 

Denmark  is  not  famous  fur  its  antiquities,  if  we 
except  the  royal  Museum  at  C-openhagen,  which 
consists  of  a  very  numerous  collection  of  them. 
Besides  artificial  skeletons,  curious  car\ing  in  ivory, 
models,  clock-work,  and  a  beautiful  cabinet  of 
ivory  and  ebony  made  by  a  Dutch  artist  who  was 
blind,  here  are  a  great  variety  of  astronomical, 
optical,  and  mathema'ical  instruments,  which  are 
placed  in  the  round  tower  at  Copenhagen,  so 
contrived  that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top  :  a  set 
of  medals  ancient  and  modern  :  and  two  famous 
antique  drinking  vessels,  one  of  gold,  and  the  otlier 
of  silver,  and  both  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn. 
That  of  gold  seems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufacture, 
and  from  the  raised  hieroglyphical  figures  on  its 
outside,  it  was  jirobably  made  use  of  in  religious 
ceremonies  :  it  is  about  two  ftet  nine  inches  lonz, 
weighs  102  ounces,  contams  two  English  pints  and 
a  half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocese  of  Rippen,  in 
the  year  1739.  The  other,  of  silver,  weighs  about 
four  pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oldenburzicum  ; 
which,  they  say,  was  presented  to  Otho  I.  duk^  of 
Oldenburg,  bv  a  ghost.  Some,  however,  are  of 
i  opinion  that  this  vessel  was  made  by  order  of  Chrls- 
:  tian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  first  of  the  Oldenburg 

race,  who  reigned  in  1448. 
I       The  constitution   of  Denmark  was  heretofore  of 
j  the  free  Gothic  original.     The  convention  of  the 
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states,  even  inclddin*  the  representatives  of  the 
boors  or  peasants,  elected  a  king  for  his  personal 
virtues,  having  a  due*  regard  to  the  son  of  their 
late  monarch,  whom,  however,  they  made  no 
scruple  of  setting  aside,  if  thev  deemed  him  un- 
worthy of  the  royal  dignity.  They  enacted  laws, 
conferred  the  great  offices  of  state,  debated  all 
affairs  relative  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and  al- 
liances ;  and  occasionally  gave  their  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  necessary  taxes.  The  king  was  in 
reality  no  other  than  chief  magistrate,  generalissimo, 
and,  as  it  were,  prime  minister  to  hi§  people.  His 
business  was  to  seejustice  administered  impartially  ; 
to  command  the  army  in  time  of  war;  to  en- 
courage industry,  religion,  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  no  public  revenue  from  the  state,  but  lived 
like  a  private  nobleman  from  the  produce  of  his 
own  lands  and  demesnes.  Such  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  Denmark  till  the  vear  1660,  when  it  under- 
went  a  very  extraordinary  revolution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Sweden, 
the  nation  resounded  with  the  clamour  of  miserv 
and  discontent.  There  was  nothing  left  in  the 
public  treasury  to  pay  off  and  disband  the  army, 
which  therelore  became  insolent  and  licentious. 
The  common  people,  and  even  the  burghers,  were 
exhausted  by  the  long  expensive  war  :  tlie  clergy 
were  unsatisfied  with  their  condition  and  want  of 
importance,  and  the  nobility  were  become  proud 
and  tyrannical  When  the,  estates  assembled  to 
deliberate  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
the  commons  proposed  that  an  equal  tax  should  be 
laid  upon  all  persons  witliout  distinction,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  circumstances.  The  nobles  plead- 
ed their  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  all  im- 
position. The  burghers  alledged,  that  as  the  no- 
bility engrossed  all  the  lands  and  riches  in  the 
kingdom,  it  was  reasonable  they  should  bear  their 
share  of  the  common  burden;  in  consequence  of 
this,  violent  disputes  ensued.  At  length  a  noble- 
man, named  Otto  Craeg,  stood  up,  and  in  a  tran- 
sport of  passion  told  the  commons,  that  they 
neither  understood  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 
who  were  always  exempted  from  such  impositions, 
nor  the  condition  of  themselves,  who  were  no 
other  than  their  slaves.  This  inglorious  ternl  pro- 
duced an  immediate  ferment  in  the  assembly,  and 
the  hal!  resounded  with  murmurs  and  altercations, 
Nanson,  speaker  of  the  common';,  starting  up  in  a 
rage  of  indignation,  swore  that  the  nobility  should 
repent  their  having  branded  the  commons  with 
such  an  opprobrious  epithet.  He  had  previously 
concerted  the  design  with  the  bishop  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  court  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
intention.  The  clergy  and  burghers  breaking  up 
in  disorder,  marched  under  the  auspices  of  these 
leaders  to  Brewer's-Hail,  where,  after  much  de- 
bate, they  agreed  to  make  a  solemn  tender  of  their 
freedom  and  services  to  the  king,  that  he  might 
become  absolute  monarch  of  the  realm,  and  see 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession  established  in  his 
family.  Next  morning  they  marclied  in  couples, 
each  burgher  being  paired  with  a  clergyman, 
through  the  streets,  which  were  filled  with  the  po- 
ptrface,  who  shouted  as  they  passed  to  the  council- 
hall,  where  the  nobles  had  re-assembled.  There 
Nanson,  in  a  short  harangue,  signified  the  intention 
of  the  clergy  and  commons,  demanded  the  con- 
c'tirrence  of  the  nobles,  and  threatened  that,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  they  would  forthwith  proceed 
v^irhout  them  to  the  palace.  The  nobles,  con- 
fo'unded  and  abashed,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  : 
they  professed  a  desire  of  concurring  with  the  other 
states,  but  desired  that  an  affair  of  such  infinite 
consequence  might  not  be  precipitated.  The 
others,  being  deaf  to  their  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  continued  theif  procession  to  the  palace. 


where  they  were  met  by  the  prime  minister,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  hall  of  audience.  There 
the  bishop  of  Copenhagen,  in  a  fiorid  speech,  as 
deputy  from  the  two  orders,  made  a  solemn  tender 
to  the  king  of  an  absolute  and  hereditary  dominion  ; 
assuring  his  majesty,  that  he  might  command  their 
purses  and  arms,  to  support  a  measure  so  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  received  them 
graciously,  assented  to  the  proposal,  thanked  them 
tor  their  zeal  and  confidence,  and  assured  them 
they  might  depend  upon  his  royal  favour  and  pro- 
tection. The  city  gates  were  immediately  shut, 
that  none  of  the  senators  should  escape,  a  precau" 
tion  by  which  the  nobles  were  so  greatly  intimi- 
dated, that  they  immediately  signified  their  readi- 
ness to  concur  with  the  step  which  the  other  two 
orders  had  taken.  Preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  this  strange  inauguration.  Scaffolds  were 
raised  in  the  open  space  before  the  castle,  and  the 
troops  and  burghers  received  orders  to  appear  in 
arms,  under  their  respective  officers.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  October,  in  the  year  1660,  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family,  ascended  an  open  theatre, 
and  placing  themselves  on  chairs  ot  state,  under 
canopies  of  velvet,  received  in  public  the  homage 
of  all  the  senators,  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons, 
couched  in  an  oath  of  allegiance  composed  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  people,  with  a  rash  and  des- 
perate hand,  from  motives  of  revenge,  fomented  by 
an  artful  ministry  and  ambitious  clergy,  resigned 
their  liberty  and  independence,  and  invested  their 
sovereign  with  a  despotic  power  over  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

Soon  after  this  extraordinary  revolution  took 
place,  the  king  of  Denmark  divested  the  nobility 
of  many  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  before 
enjoyed  ;  though  he  took  no  method  to  relieve  or 
reward  those  poor  people  by  whose  means  he  was 
invested  with  the  sovereign  power,  but  left  them 
in  the  same  state  of  slavery  in  which  they  were 
before,  and  in  which  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  age. 

When  the  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
III.  had  been  effected,  the  king  reunited  in  his 
person  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  exercise  all  by  himself,  he  was  obliged 
to  intrust  some  part  of  the  executive  power  to  his 
subjects.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Copenhagen,  of  which  the 
king  is  the  nominal  president.  The  German  pro- 
vinces have  likewise  their  supreme  tribunal  ;  which 
tor  the  duchy  of  Holstein  is  holden  at  Gluckstadt, 
and  for  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  the  town  of 
Sleswick. 

The  king  for  the  most  part  decides  matters  of 
importance  in  his  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  named  and  displaced  at  his  will.  In  this  council 
the  laws  are  proposed,  discussed,  and  receive  the 
royal  authority  :  here  likewise  great  changes  or 
establishments  are  proposed,  and  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  king  ;  and  in  the  council,  or  in  the 
cabinet,  he  grants  privileges,  and  decides  upon  the 
explication  of  laws,  their  extension,  or  their  restric- 
tion, and  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  his  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure. 

The  kings  of  Denmark  not  only  preside  nomi- 
nally in  the  sovereign  court  of  justice,  but  they 
have  a  throne  erected  in  it,  towards  which  the 
lawyers  always  address  their  discourses  In  pleading, 
and  the  judges  the  same  in  giving  their  opinion. 
The  king  is  present  every  year  at  the  opening  of 
this  court,  and  ofien  gives  the  judges  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  thinks  proper.  The  decision  of  those 
judges  is  final  in  all  civil  actions ;  but  no  criminal 
sentence  of  a  capital  nature  can  be  carried  into 
execution  till  it  is  signed  by  the  king.  There  are 
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ihree  courts  in  Denmark,  and  an  appeal  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  lies  from  the  inferior  to  the  su- 
perior tribunal.  As  every  man  is  permitted  to  plead 
his  own  cause,  a  trial  is  attended  with  very  little 
expence  ;  nor  can  any  suit  be  suspended  longer 
than  18  months. 

In  Denmark,  the  judges  arc  punishable  for  any 
misdemeanors  tliey  may  be  guilty  of,  and  there 
arc  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  j  but  notwithstanding  this, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  distributed  in  an  equal  and 
impartial  manner,  that  a  poor  man  can  scarcely 
ever  obtain  justice  in  this  country  against  one  of 
the  nobility,  or  against  one  who  is  favoured  by  the 
court  or  by  the  chief  minister.  If  the  laws  are  so 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  former,  that  the  judges 
are  ashamed  to  decide  against  them,  the  latter, 
through  his  influence  with  the  minister,  procures 
an  order  from  the  king  to  stop  all  the  law-proceed- 
ings, or  a  dispensation  from  observing  particular 
laws;  and  thus  every  rule  of  equity  being  per- 
verted and  set  aside,  the  lower  class  of'  subjects 
are  a^^'^rieved  and  injured  without  any  possibility  of 

redress.  . 

The  code  of  laws  at  present  established  m  Den- 
mark was  published  by  Christian  V.  founded  upon 
the  code  of  Valdemar,  and  all  the  other  codes 
which  have  been  since  published,  and  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  published  in  Norway.  These  laws 
are  contained  in  a  quarto  volume,  drawn  up  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  in  so  plain  and  perspicu- 
ous a  manner,  and  founded  upon  such  unerring 
principles  of  justice,  that  the  most  ignorant  may 
understand,  and  every  impartial  person  approve  of 
them  ;  and,  if  c:arried  into  execution  in  an  equita- 
ble manner,  would  be  productive  of  many  bene- 
ficial effects  to  the  people.  But  as  the  king  can 
change,  alter,  and  dispense  with  the  lavys  as  he 
pleases,  and  support  his  ministers  in  their  disregard 
and  violation  of  them,  the  people  of  Denmark 
undergo  a  great  degree  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  have  abundant  reason  to  regret  the  lameness 
and  servility  with  which  they  surrendered  their 
liberties,  and  thereby  established  absolute  mo- 
narchy. 

The  police  is  very  strict  in  Denmark,  hence 
highway  robberies,  burglaries,  coining,  clipping, 
&c.  are  crimes  scarce  ever  heard  of;  and  to  speak 
against  the  government  is  so  strongly  prohibited, 
that  none  dare  wag  their  tongues  licentiously  in 
political  matters.  The  common  method  of  execu- 
tion here  is  beheading  and  hanging  ;  in  some  cases, 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment,  the  hand  is 
chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  sentence 
is  executed.  The  other  principal  modes  of  pu- 
nishment are  branding  in  the  face,  whipping,  con- 
demnation to  the  rasp-house,  to  houses  of  cor- 
rection, and  to  public  labour,  and  imprisonment. 
The  public  executioner,  though  universally  des- 
pised, is  commonly  rich,  as  he  is  not  only  well 
paid  to  deprive  malefactors  of  life,  but  is  the  gene- 
ral contractor  to  empty  all  the  privies,  and  remove 
from  houses,  stables,  streets,  Sic.  all  kinds  of  filth, 
and,  in  particular,  dead  cats,  dogs,  &c.  which  no 
other  Dane  will  touch  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  arise  from  crown 
lands,  taxes,  and  duties,  and  these  are  extremely 
heavy.  Wine,  salt,  tobacco,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  taxed.  Marriages,  (a  most  impolitic  tax  !) 
paper,  corporations,  land,  houses,  and  poll  money, 
also  raise  a  considerable  sum.  The  expenees  of 
fortifications  are  borne  by  the  people ;  and  when 
the  king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about 
100,000  rix-dollars  towards  her  portion.  The 
tolls  paid  by  strangers  arise  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  their  ships  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic. 
The   income  of  this  toll  is  at  present  much  less 


than  formerly.  About  the  year  1640,  it  produced 
240,000  rix-dollars  per  annum  ;  but  since  1645  it 
has  not  yielded  above  190,000;  some  years  not 
above  80,000;  in  1691,  it  did  not  extend  to  full 
70,000,  and  is  now  much  less.  This  tax  has  more 
than  once  thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
into  a  flame  ;  having  been  disputed  by  theEnglishj 
Dutch,  and  Swedes,  who  deemed  it  arbitrary  and 
unjust,  being  originally  only  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  the  merchants  towards  the  expence  of 
light-houses  on  the  coast;  but  it  was  at  length,  by 
the  treaty  of  1720,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  former  and  other  powers* 
The  toll  is  paid  at  Elsineur. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Denmark,  including  what 
is  received  at  Elsineur,  amounts  at  present  ta 
above  5,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  or  1,000,0001. 
sterling  yearly.  By  a  list  of  the  revenue  taken  in 
1730,  it  then  amounted  only  to  454,7001.  English 
money,  which  is  less  than  half  the  sum  it  now 
produces. 

The  military  force  of  Denmark  consists  in  its  re- 
gular troops,  militia,  and  navy.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  regular  troops  are  foreigners  particularly 
Germans.  The  cavalry  and  dragoons  are  well 
mounted,  and  consist  of  eleven  regiments;  and 
each  regiment  in  four  squadrons,  including  the 
bodyguards.  Three  of  these  regiments  are  quar- 
tered in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  three  in  Jutland, 
and  four  in  Holstein.  The  infantry  is  composed 
of  sixteen  regiments  ;  of  which  two  do  duty  as  the 
king's  guards.  When  the  regiments  are  complete, 
each  consists  of  two  battaltons,  and  each  battalion 
contains  six  companies  of  100  each.  The  artillery 
consist  of  three  regiments  one  of  which  is  stationed 
in  Denmark,  another  in  Norway,  and  a  third  in 
Holstein.  The  body  of  engineers  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  comprises  twenty  officers 
of  various  ranks. 

Since  the  late  reduction  of  the  Danish  forces, 
their  numbers  are,  10,000  cavalry  and  dragoons, 
and  30,000  infantry  and  ariiller)-,  which,  wi;h  the 
militia,  will  make  up  a  body  of  70,000  men. 
Every  person  who  cultivates  or  possesses  360  acres 
of  land,  is  obliged  to  find  one  man  for  the  militia, 
and  pay  half  the  expence  of  a  man  towards  a  corps- 
de-reserve,  to  be  embodied  and  called  out  only 
upon  great  emergencies.  They  receive  no  pay, 
but  are  registered  on  the  army  list,  and  exercised 
every  Sunday. 

Though  the  Danish  army  is  extremely  burden- 
some to  the  nation,  yet  it  costs  little  to  the  crown; 
great  part  of  the  infantry  lie  in  Norway,  where 
they  live  upon  the  boors  at  free  quarters ;  and  in 
Denmark  the  peasantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the 
cavalry  in  victuals  and  lodging,  and  even  to  turnish 
them  with  money. 

The  present  fleet  of  Denmark  is  composed  of 
thirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  and  eighteen  frigates  ; 
but  many  of  the  ships  being  old,  and  wanting 
great  repairs,  if  they  can  send  out  twenty-five 
shins  upon  the  greatest  emergency,  this  is  thought 
the  most  they  can  do.  This  fleet  is  generally 
stationed  at  Copenhagen,  where  are  the  dock- 
yards, store-houses,  and  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  marine.  They  have  26,000 
registered  seamen,  who  cannot  quit  the  kingdom 
without  leave,  nor  serve  on  board  a  merchantman 
without  permission  from  the  Admiralty  ;  4000  of 
these  are  kept  in  constant  pay,  and  employed  in  the 
dock-vards  ;  their  pay,  however,  scarcely  amounts 
to  nine  shillings  a  month,  but  then  they  have  pro- 
visions and  lodgings  allowed  tor  themselves  and  fa- 
milies, and  a  sort  of  blue  uniform,  faced  with  differ- 
ent colours. 

The  Danish  men  of  war  carry  the  same  comple- 
ment of  men,  in  proportion  to  their  guns,  as  the 
French  ships  of  war  do;  but  they  are  much  inferior, 
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in  point  of  construction,  both  to  English  and  French 
ships  of  war ;  and,  indeed,  are  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  Swedish  ships. 

The  three  last  kings  of  Denmark,  notwithstandr 
ing  the  degeneracy  of  their  subjects  in  martial 
affairs,  were  very  respectable  princes,  by  the  num- 
ber and  discipline  of  their  troops.  Frederic  IV. 
established  a  marine  academy  for  fifty  young  cadets, 
to  be  trained  up  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs,  and  to  be  perfectly  taught  navigation,  gun- 
nery, drawing,  fencing,  history,  geography,  geo- 
metry, &c.  and  in  order  to  join  practice  to  theory, 
they  were  annually  to  make  a  voyage  in  a  frigate, 
and  successively  to  perform  the  services  of  common 
seamen,  pilots,  and  officers.  But  this  noble  insti- 
tution is  now  totally  neglected,  and  the  money 
appointed  to  support  it  is  sunk  into  venal  pockets: 
so  that  except  a  few  officers,  who  have  been  bred 
in  the  English  and  French  services,  the  Danes  would 
have  a  great  difficulty,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with 
any  naval  power,  to  find  proper  persons  to  command 
their  ships  of  war. 

To  the  court  belong  two  ancient  orders  of  kniijht- 
hood,  viz.  that  of  the  elephant,  and  that  of  Dane- 
burgh.     The   badge  of  the   former,  which   is   the 
most  honourable,  is  an  elephant  surmounted  with 
a  castle  set  with  diamonds,   and  suspended  to  a  skv- 
coloured  ribbon,  worn   like    the  George   in  Eng- 
land.    This  order  uas  instituted  by  Christian   I.  at 
his  son's  wedding.      It  is  conferred  only  on  persons 
of  the  highest  quality:   and  the  number  of  compa- 
nions amount    to   30  besides  the  sovereign.     The 
order  of   Daneburgh,    though    less  honourable,  is 
much  more  ancient ;  so  that  the  origin  of  it  is  lost 
in   fable:  it  is   bestowed,  as  an   honorary  reward, 
upon  the  noblesse  of  inferior  rank,  its  insignia  being 
a  white  ribbon  with  red  edges,  worn  over  the  leit 
shoulder,   from    which   depends  a  small  diamond 
cross  and  an  embroidered  star  on  the    breast  of  the 
coat,  surrounded  with  the   motto  pietate  et  jus- 
TiTiA,  by  piety  and  justice. 


HISTORY    OF    DENMARK,    NORWAY,    &C. 

VERY  little  is  known  of  the  early  periods  of  the 
Danish  history.  Even  the  name  of  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Denmark  is  uncertain  ;  and  those  of  the 
people  whom  they  commanded  were  so  blended 
together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive a  precise  idea  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  his- 
tory. All  that  we  can  discover  relative  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  kingdoms  is,  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  colonies  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who 
spread  themselves  through  all  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  4th  century,  the 
Saxons,  a  name  under  which  the  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, and  other  nations  of  the  North  were  compre- 
hended, committed  dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  obliged  the  Romans  to 
station  their  forces  along  the  coasts,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  called  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onici.  Their  ravages,  like  their  manners,  were 
cruel  and  inhuman  ;  their  tracks  were  marked 
with  blood  and  desolation  ;  and  neither  age,  inno- 
cence, nor  religion,  could  afford  protection  from 
the  swords  of  those  barbarians.  They  formed  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  in  the  year  1012  made  a  conquest  of 
England. 

Few  very  interesting  events  in  Denmark  preceded 
the  year  1387,  when  Margaret  II.  ascended  the 
throne.  That  princess  married  Aquin,  king  of 
Norway,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  became 
united.  Aquin  died  soon  after  ;  but  Margaret, 
partly  by  address,  and  partly  by  the  right  she  had 


obtained  by  her  marriage,  formed  a  treaty,  anno 
1397,  by  which  she  was  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  This  treaty 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  union  of 
Calmar.  Margaret,  whose  soul  was  formed  for 
greatness,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  these  kingdoms 
with  honour  to  herself,  and  advantage  to  her  coun- 
try.  Her  friendship  was  courted  by  most  of  the 
European  powers,  so  that  historians  have  justly 
styled  her  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  But  like  all 
other  sublunary  greatness,  it  was  fleeting  and  tran- 
sient. The  successors  of  Margaret  were  tar  inferiiT 
to  her  in  abilities:  and  the  union  of  Calmar  was 
soon  destroyed.  The  Swedes  rebelled,  and  placed 
Gustavus  Vasa  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Nor- 
way, however,  still  continued  united  to  Denmark, 
nor  has  there  been  any  rebellion  in  that  kingdom 
since  the  union. 

In  the  year  1448,  the  crown  of  Denmark  passed 
to  Christian,  count  of  Oldenburgh,  from  whom  the 
present  royal  family  is  descended.     In  1513,  Chris- 
tian II.  one  of  the  most  complete  tyrants  that  mo- 
dern times  have   produced,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Denmark  ;  and   having  married  the  sister   of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  he  gave  a  full  proof  of  his  in- 
nate cruelty.     Being   driven  out  of  Sweden  for  th$ 
bloody  massacres  he    committed    there,  the  Danes 
rebelled   against  him   likewise  ;  and  he  fled,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  into  the  Netherlands.      Fre- 
deric, duke   of  Holstein,  was  unanimously   called 
to  the  throne,  on  the  deposition  of  his  cruel  nephew  ; 
he  openly  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther;  and 
about  the  year   1536,    the   protestant  religion  was 
established  by  that  wise   and  politic   prince.  Chris- 
tian III.     He  was  opposed  in  the  Reformation  by 
his  bishops,  and  therefore   seized  on  the  lands  and 
revenues    of    the  church,    annexing   them    to   his 
own. 

Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  though  very  brave  in 
his  own  person,  wanted  the  abilities  proper  for  the 
command  of  an  army.  He  was  chosen  head  of  the 
protestant  league  formed  in  1629,  against  the  house 
of  Austria  :  but  was  foiled  in  every  attempt,  and  even 
in  danger  of  losing  his  own  dominions  ;  when  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  the  cele- 
brated Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  under 
whose  command  the  protestant  forces  acquired  im- 
mortal honour. 

Frederic  III.  who  succeeded  his  father  Christian 
IV.  in  1618,  declared  war  against  the  Swedes,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Dutch.  This  precipitate  con- 
duct had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Denmark.  Charles 
took  the  fortress  of  Frederickstadt  by  storm  :  and  in 
the  succeeding  winter,  1658,  marched  his  army 
over  the  ice  to  the  island  of  Funen,  where  he  sur- 
prised the  Danish  forces,  made  himself  master  of 
Odensee  and  Nyburg,  and,  pursuing  his  victories, 
marched  over  the  Great  Belt,  and  besieged  Copen- 
hagen itself.  Frederic,  however,  defended  his  ca- 
pital with  the  greatest  resolution  :  and  Cromwell, 
who  then  governed  England  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector, interposing,  the  peace  of  Roschild  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  Frederic  ceded  the  provinces  of 
Halland,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  island  of  Born- 
holm,  and  Bahus  and  Drontheim  to  Norway.  Fre- 
deric was  very  desirous  of  eluding  these  severe 
terms,  and  postponed  the  surrender  of  the  places 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  so  long,  that  Charles  put 
his  army  in  motion,  made  himself  master  of  Cro- 
nenburg,  and  once  more  invested  Copenhagen  by 
sea  and  land.  Frederic  bore  these  misfortunes  with 
such  an  heroic  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind,  as 
endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  Charles  made  several 
attacks  upon  the  city,  but  was  always  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  there  seemed  no  other 
way  of  reducing  it  but  by  famine.  In  the  mean 
time  a  strong  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and 
soon  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Swedish  ships  which 
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blocked  up  Copenhagen  by  sea.  Animated  by 
this  assistance,  the  Danes  exerted  all  their  power, 
and  Charles  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
fortune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour 
of  Frederic,  who  was  actually  making  preparations 
for  invading  the  territories  of  the  enemy  :  but  be- 
fore he  was  ready  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution, 
ail  English  fleet  arrived,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged 
to  retire.  Charles  was  now  enabled  to  renew  the 
siege  of  the  capital;  but  by  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen, by  which  Charles  agreed  to  restore  the 
island  of  Bornholm :  and  Frederic  to  cede  the 
islands  of  Rugcn,  Bleking,  Flalland,  and  Schonen, 
to  the  Swedes. 

The  magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic,  during 
this  destructive  war,  so  endeared  him  to  his  subjects, 
that  on  the  nobles  refusing  to  suh<ject  their  estates  to 
tlie  payment  of  an  equal  tax  proposed  bv  the  com- 
mons to  be  levied  upon  all  persons  whatever,  they 
made  the  king  a  tender  of  their  liberties,  and  the 
government  of  Denmark  became  arbitrary  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Christian  V.  who  ascended   the  throne   of  Den- 
mark in  1670,  was  at  first  very  successful  in  his  war 
against  the  Swedes :  he  recovered  several  places  in 
Schonen,  that  had    been   wrested  from   him,  and 
obliged  the  duke  of  Holsteih  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
Roschiid.      While   he    was  pursuing   his   victonies 
with  amazing  success,  fortune  forsook  his  standard, 
and  his  army  was  totally  deteated    in   the   bloody 
battle  of  Lund<;n,  by  Charles  XI.     Christian,  how- 
ever, determined  to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful   misfortune  he  had  suffered.      He  raised  a 
new  army,  and  led  his  forces  once  more  against  the 
enemy.     But  he  had  lost    the  veteran  part  of  his 
forces,  and  his  troops,  new  to  the  field,  and  almost 
strangers  to  military  discipline,  were  totally  defeated 
at   the   decisive  battle  of   Landscroon.     Christian 
was  now  in  no  condition  of  facing  the  enemy,  and 
his  allies  having   abandoned  a  cause   which   they 
considered  as  desperate,  he   was  obliged,  in  1679, 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  terms  prescribed  by 
France.     The  love  of  glory,  however,  would  not 
suffer   Christian  to  abandon  his  military  projects: 
and  being   incapable  of  carrying  on  the  operations 
of  war  unassisted,  he   became  a  subsidiary  ally  to 
Louis  XIV.   who   then   threatened   Europe    with 
slavery.       This   treaty    with  the    French    monarch 
enabled  him   to  pursue  the  schemes  he  had  formed 
against  Holstein,  Hamburgh,    and  other   northern 
powers:   but  before  any  thing  of  importance  could 
be  effected,  Christian,  after  a  vast  variety  of  treat- 
ing and  fighting  with  the   Hollanders,  Hamburgh- 
ers,  and  o:her   northern   powers,  ended   his  life  in 
the  year  1699. 

Frederic  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  like  his  predecessors,  maintained 
his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  He  laid 
siege  to  Tonningen,  and  would  probably  have  taken 
the  place,  had  not  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  In  the 
mean  time  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  then  only  16 
years  of  age,  landed  in  Zealand,  within  eight  miles 
of  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
Charles  pursued  the  war  with  that  rapidity  which 
constituted  his  character,  and  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  taken  the  capital  of  Denmark,  had  not 
his  Danish  majesty  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Tra- 
venda'd,  which  was  greatly  in  the  duke's  favour. 
By  another  treaty,  concluded  with  the  States- 
General,  Charles  obliged  himself  to  furnish  a 
body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  coti- 
federates  ;  and  afterwards  did  great  service  against 
the  French  in  the  war  between  the  allies  and 
Louis  XIV. 


This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Frederic  from 
being    continuallv  engaged    in    disputes  with  the 
Swedes;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Charles,  he  made  a  descent  on  Swedish 
Pomerania,  another  upon  Bremen,    and  took  th^ 
city  of  Stadt.      But  his  troops  were  totally  defeated 
at  Gadesbusch,  by   the   Swedes,  who    laid  his  fa-^ 
vourite  city  of  Altena  in  ashes.     Frederic  had  how- 
ever soon   after  an   opportunity  of  revenging  thd 
affront  he  had  received.     He  made  himself  master  of 
great  part   of  Holstein,  and    obliged   count  Stein-* 
bock,  the    Swedish    general,  to    surrender  himself 
prisoner,  with  all  his  troops.     He  pursued   his  vic- 
tories with  such  success,  that  in  the  year  1716  his 
allies  began   to  suspect  that  he  intended  to  usurp 
the  crown  of  all  Scandinavia.  Charles  now  returned 
from  his  exile,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour  and  a  most  embittered  spirit  against  Fre- 
deric;  hut  being  killed   at  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
shall,  his   Britannic  majesty  offered  his   mediation 
for  a  peace,  which  Frederic  durst  not  refuse.     Ac- 
cordingly a  treaty  was   concluded  at  Stockholm, 
by  which  Frederic  obtained  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
He   died   in    1730,  leaving  the  crown  to   his   son 
Christian   Frederic,  or  Christian  VI.  who  made  no 
other   use   of  his   power,  than   that    of  cultivating 
peace  with   all  his   neighbours,  and   in   promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects.   He  abolished  a  griev- 
ous monopoly  establibhed  by  his  father,  relating  to 
the  sale    of  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco.     He  ter- 
minated an  old  dispute  between  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark and  the  city  of  Hatnburgh,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained several  valuable  concessions  in  favour  of  his 
people,  besides  a    million   of  marks  of  silver.     He 
instituted  a  council   of  trade,  to  examine   all   pro- 
posals for  the  extension  and  encouragement  of  com- 
merce ;  he   invited  artists  and  workmen   from   fo- 
reign  countries,    and  established  manu'aeturcs  at 
his  own  expence  :  he  maintained  a  respectable  fieet 
and  army ;  and  that  these   might  not  be  burthen- 
some   to  his  subjects,  he,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
cluded subsidiary  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  by 
which  his  finances  were  always  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.    In  a  word,  he  acted  on  all  occasions  with 
equal  fortitude  and  discretion,  as   a   great   king,  a 
wise   politician,  and   a  prince    who   had  always  at 
heart  the  interests  ot  his  people.     He  died  in  17^6, 
much  regretted  by  his  subjects. 

Frederic  V.  son  and  successor  of  Christian  VI. 
improved  upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people  :  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  Ger- 
man war,  being  only  a  mediator  between  the  con- 
tending powers ;  and  by  his  intervention  the  treaty 
of  Closter-seven  was  concluded  between  his  royal 
highness  William,  late  duke  oi'  Cumberland,  and 
the  French  general  Richlieu.  He  married  the 
princess  Louisa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
George  II.  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  his  present  Da- 
nish majesty:  he  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
first  queen,  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttle.  He  died  in  1766,  and 
Vvas  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Christian  VII.  the  present  king  6f  Deninark  and 
Norway,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  who  was  born  Jan. 
'29,  1749;  married,  in  1766,  to  the  princess  Ca- 
roline-Matilda, youngest  sister  of  his  present  Bri- 
tannic majesty  ;  and  has  issue  Frederic,  prince  royal 
of  Denmark,  born  Jan.  28,  1768;  and  Louisa- 
Au-gusta,  born  July  7,  1771.  The  reign  of  this 
young  monarch  opened  auspiciously  ;  but  was  after- 
wards darkened  by  a-  fatal  event,  that  occasioned 
much  astonishment  to  all  Europe,  and  which  is 
partly  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  mother-in-law  to  the  present  king,  who 
has  a  son  nartjed  Frederic,  and  whom  she  is  repre- 
sented as  desirous  of  raising  to  the  4hrone.  She 
possesses  a  great  deal  of  dissimulation  ;  and  when 
the  princess  Caroline  Matilda  caiirie  to  Copenhagen, 
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she  received  her  with  all  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship and  aftection,  acquainting  her  with  all  the 
king's  faults,  and  at  the  same  time  telling  her,  that 
she  would  take  every  opportunity,  as  a  mother,  to 
assist  her  in  reclaiming  him.  By  this  conduct,  she 
became  the  young  queen's  confidant,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  said,  she  placed  people  about  the 
young  king,  to  keep  him  constantly  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  rijtor  debauchery,  to  which  she  knevv  he 
was  naturally  too  much  addicted  :  and  it  was  at 
length  so  ordered  that  a  mistress  was  thrown  in  the 
king's  way,  whom  he  was  persuaded  to  keep  in  his 
palace. 

When  the  king  was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen- 
dowager  used  frequently  to  visit  the  young  queen 
Matilda  ;  and  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and 
affection,  told  her  often  of  the  debaucheries  and 
excesses  which  the  l.ing  had  fallen  into  in  Holland, 
England,  and  France,  and  often  persuaded  her 
not  to  live  with  him.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  re- 
turned, the  queen  reproached  him  with  his  con- 
duct, though  in  a  gentle  manner,  his  mother-in- 
law  immediately  took  his  part,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  king  to  give  no  ear  to  her  counsels,  as 
it  was  presumption  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  di- 
rect the  king. 

Queen  Matilda  now  besran  to  discover  the  designs 
of  tile  queen-dowager,  and  afterwards  lived  upon 
Vc^ry  good  terms  with  the  king,  who  for  a  time  was 
much  reclaimed.  The  young  queen  also  now  as- 
sumed to  herselt  the  part  which  the  queen-dowager 
had  been  complimented  with,  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  This  stung  the  old  queen  to  the 
quick;  her  thoughts  were  now  entirely  occupied 
with  schemes  of  revenge,  "  and  who  is  able  to 
stand  before  envy  ?"  But  her  views  of  this  kind 
appeared  the  more  diflicult  to  carry  into  execution, 
because  the  king  had  displaced  several  of  her  friends 
who  were  about  the  court,  who  had  been  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  in  times  of  profound  peace, 
-and  who  were  rioting  on  the  spoils  of  the  public. 
However,  she  at  length  found  means  to  gratify  her 
revenge  in  a  very  ample  manner.  We  shall  give 
the  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  affair  in  the  words 
of  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  made  very  minute 
inquiries  concerning  it,  of  the  most  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate Danes,  and  wrote  this  narrative  in  the  city 
of  Copenhagen. 

"  I  have,"  says  this  gentleman,  '■  made  it  my 
endeavour,  since  my  arrival  here,  to  gain  the  most 
authentic  and  unprejudiced  intelligence  respecting 
the  late  celebrated,  and  unhappy  tavourite  count 
.Struensee,  and  the  late  extraordinary  revolution 
which  expelled  a  queen  from  her  throne  and  king- 
dom, and  brought  the  ministers  to  the  scaffold. 
Struensee  had  not  any  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  nor, 
consequently,  any  hereditary  and  prescriptive  title 
to  the  immediate  guidance  of  affairs  of  state.  For- 
tune, and  a  train  of  peculiar  circumstances  coin- 
ciding with  his  own  talents  and  address,  seem  to 
have  drawn  him  from  his  native  mediocrity  of  con- 
dition, and  placed  him  in  an  elevated  rank.  He 
originally  practised  physic  at  Altena,  on  the  Elbe, 
and  afterwards  attended  the  present  king  of  Den- 
mark, on  his  travels  into  England,  in  quality  of 
physician.  On  his  return  he  advanced  by  rapid 
strides,  in  the  roval  favour:  and  seems  to  have 
eminently  possessed  the  powers  of  pleasing,  since 
.he  became  equally  the  favourite  of  both  king  and 
queen.  He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St.  Ma- 
tilda, instituted  in  honour  of  her  majesty,  created 
a  count,  and  possessed  unlimited  minist«rial  power; 
his  conduct,  in  this  sudden  and  uncooimon  emi- 
nence, marks  a  bold  and  daring  rnind,  perhaps  I 
might  add,  an  expanded  and  patriotic  heart.  Un- 
.awcd  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  courtly  greatness, 
.and  more  peculiarly  of  his  own,  he  began  agen«- 
Fal  reform.  The  state  felt  bim  through  ail  her 
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members;  the  finances,  chancery,  army,  navy,  no- 
bles, peasants,  all  were  sensible  of  his  influence. 
He  not  only  dictated,  but  penned  his  replies  to 
every  important  question  or  dispatch  ;  and  a  peti- 
tion, or  a  scheme  of  public  import  and  utility, 
rarely  waited  two  hours  for  an  answer.  At  present, 
I  am  told,  you  may  be  two  months  without  receiv- 
ing any. 

"  The  civil  judicature  of  this  capital  was  then 
vested  in  30  magistrates.     Struensee  sent  a  message 
to  this  tribunal,   demanding   to    know   the    annual 
salary  or  pension  annexed  to  each  member.    Rather 
alarmed  at  this  inquiry,   they  sent  an  answer,  in 
which  they  diminished  their  emoluments  near  two- 
thirds,  and  estimated  them  at  1500,  instead  of  4000 
rix-dollars.     The  count   then  informed  them,  that 
his  majesty   had   no  further  occasion   for   their  ser- 
vices ;  but,  in  his  royal  munificence  and  liberality, 
was  graciously    pleased   to  continue    to    them  the 
third  part   of  their   avo^ved   incomes  as  a  proof  of 
his  satisfaction    with    their  conduct.       He,  at  the 
same    time,    constituted     another  court    composed 
only  of  six  persons  of  integrity,  to  whom  the   same 
power  was  delegated.     He  proceeded  to  purge  the 
chancery  and  other  bodies  of   the  law.     Then  en- 
tering   on   the     military   department,    he,    at    one 
stroke,   broke  all  the  horse-guards,   and  afterwards 
the  regiment  of  Norwegian  foot-guards,  the  finest 
corps  in  the  service,  and   who    were  not  disbanded 
without  a  short,  but  very  dangerous  sedition.     Still 
proceeding   in    this  salutary,   but  most  critical  and 
prerilous   achievement,  he   ultimately  began  to  at- 
tempt a  diminution  of   the    nobles,  and   to  set  the 
farmers  and  peasants  at  perfect  liberty;  no  wonder 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  such  measures  ;  and  that  all 
parties  joined  in  his  destruction.      These   were  his 
real  crimes,  and  not  that  he  was  too  acceptable  to 
the  queen,  which  only  formed  a  pretext.     It  was 
the  minister,  and  not  the   man,  who  had  become 
obnoxious.     I  do  not  pretend,  in  the    latter  capa- 
city, either  to  excuse,  or  condemn  him;  but,  as  a 
politician,  I   rank  him    with   the  Clarendons  and 
Mores,  whom   tyranny,    or    public    business,    and 
want  of  virtue,  have   brought,  in  almost  every  age, 
to  an  untimely  and  ignominious  exit,  but  to  whose 
memory   impartial  posterity  have    done  ample  jus- 
tice.    Yet  1  must  avow,  that  though  I  cannot  think 
Struensee  made  a  bad  use,  yet  he  certainly  made  a 
violent  and  imprudent  one  of  his  extensive  power. 
He  seems,  if  one  may  judge  by  his  actions,  to  have 
been  intoxicated  with  royal  favour,  and  such  accu- 
mulated honours  ;  and  not  to  have  adverted  suffi- 
ciently to  the  examples  which  history  furnishes  of 
Wolseys  in  former  days,  and   of  Choiseuls  in    mo- 
dern times,  who  most  strikingly  evince  the  slippery 
foundation   of  political   grandeur.     When  he   was 
even  jjressed,  only  a  short  time  before  his  seizure, 
to  withdraw  from   court   and   pass   the  Belts,  with 
the  most  ample  security  for   his  annual  remitment 
of  forty,  fifty,  or  even  an  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
an  unhappy   fascination  detained   him,  in  defiance 
of  every  warning,  and   reserved  him  for  the  prison 
and  the  block.      The   queen-dowager  and  prince 
Frederic  were  only   the    feeble   instruments  lo  pro- 
duce this  catastrophe,  as  being,  by  their  rank,  im- 
mediately about  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  though 
common   report  has  talked   loudly  of  the  former's 
intrigue,  and  attributed  it   to   her   imaginary  abili- 
ties.    The  only  mark  of  capacity,  or  address,  they 
exhibited,  was  in  preserving  a  secrecy  which  deluded 
Struensee,  and  the  queen  Matilda,   till  the  lime  of 
their  being  arrested.     I  have  been  assured,  that  on 
the  last  levee-day  preceding    this   event,  the  count 
was  habited  with  uncommon    magnificence,    and 
never   received   greater  homage,  or  court  servility, 
from  the   crowd,  than  when  on  the  verge   of  ruin. 
On  the  night  fixed  for  his  seizure,  there  was  a  bal 
pare,  or  masked  ball,  in  the  palace.     The  queen, 
M  afte  r 
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afler  dancinj^,  .t;  usual,  one  country-dance  with  the 
king,  gave  licr  hand  to  Struensce  during  the  rest  of  i 
the  evening.      She  retired  ahout  two  in  the  morn-  j 
ing,  and    was    followed  by  him  and  count  Brandt.  1 
The  moment  was  now  come  ;  the  queen-dowager, 
and  her  son  piince  Frederic,  hastened  to  the  king's 
private  chamber,   where  he    was   already    in  bed. 
Tliev  kneeled  down  beside  him,  and  implored  him 
with  tears  and  expostulations,  to  save  himself  and 
Denmark  from  impending  destruction,  by  arresting 
those  whoas   they   called    the   authors  of  it.     It  is 
saiJ   the  king  was  not  easily  induced   to  sign  the 
order,  but   did  it   with  reluctance   and  hesitation. 
At  length  their  entieaties  prevailed,   and  he  affixed 
his    sign    manual  to  the  pajier.       Colonel   Roller 
Banner  instantly  repaired  to  Stiuensee's  apartment, 
which,  as   well  as   Brandt's,   v.  as    in   the    palace  : 
they  were  both  seized  at   nearly  the  same   instant, 
and,  as  all  defence  was  vain,  hurried   away  imme- 
diately to  the  citadel.     When  count  Struensee  step- 
ptd  out  of  tiie  conch,  lie  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the 
CO  ;.ni:ir.dant,  "  I  believe    )ou  are    not  a  little  sur- 
prised   at   seeing    me   brought   here  as  a  prisoner." 
"  No,  and    please    your    excellence,"    replied  the 
old  officer  bluntly,   "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  long  expected  you."     It  was 
five  o'clock   in    ihe  morning  when  count   Rantzaw 
came   to  the    door   of  her  majesty's  ante-chamber, 
and  knocked  fur  admittance.     One  of  the  women 
about  the  queen's  person  was  ordered  to  wake  her, 
and  give  her  information  that  she  was  arrested;  they 
then   put   i.er  into  one  of  the  king's  coaches,  drove 
her  down  to  Elsineur,  and  .shut  her  up  in  tlie  castle 
ofCronenburg — Mean  while   ihey  dreaded  ah   in- 
surrection  in   Copenhagen  ;  every  military  precau- 
tion  was  taken   to    prevent  it ;  the   most  infamous 
and  silly  reports  were   circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace, to  render  the  state  prisoners  odious :  that  they 
had  put  poison  into  the  king's  coffee  to  destroy  him; 
that  they  intended  to  declare  him  incapable  of  go- 
verning ;  to  send  the  dowager  queen  Juliana  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  her  son  prince  Frederic, 
and  to  proclaim  Matilda  regent.     To  confirm  these 
extraordinary   and    contradictory  reports,  the  king 
himself,  and  his  brother,  appeared  in  a  state  coach, 
and  paraded  tlirough  the  city,  to  shew  himself  un- 
hurt, and  as  if  escaped  from    the    most  horrid  con- 
spiracy.    During  these   transactions,  Struensee  and 
Biandt  were  detained  in  the  most   rigorous  impri- 
sonment.    They  loaded  the  former  with  very  heavy 
chains  about  his  arms  and    legs,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  fixed  to  the  wall  by  an  iron  bar.    I  have 
seen  the  room,    and   can   assure  you  it  is  not  above 
10  or  12  feet  square,  with    a  little  bed  in  it,  and  a 
miserable  iron  stove;  yet  here,  in  this  abode  of  mi- 
sery, did  he,    though    chained,    complete,  with  a 
pencil,  an   account    of  his  life  and  conduct,  as  mi- 
nister, which  is  penned,  as  I  have  been  assured,  with 
uncommon  genius." 

After  this,  the  government  seemed  to  be  entirely 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-dowager  and 
her  son,  supported  and  assisted  by  those  who  had 
the  principal  share  in  the  revolution  ;  while  the 
king  appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  pageant, 
whose  person  and  name  it  was  necessary  occasion- 
ally to  make  use  of.  All  the  officers  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  revolution  were  imme- 
dia;cly  promoted,  and  an  almost  total  change  took 
place  in  all  the  departments  of  administration. 
A  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which  prince 
Frederic  presided,  and  a  commission  of  eight 
members,  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  commence  a  process  against  them.  The 
son  ot  queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal,  who  was 
entered  into  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  into 
the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  was  appointed 
governess,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  queen- 
dowager. 


The  two  counts  were  beheaded  on  the  28th  of 
April  1772,  having  their  right  hands  previously  cut 
off;  and  their  sculls  and  bones  are  yet  exposed  on 
wheels,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  metro- 
polis. Many  of  their  friends  and  adherents, 
eighteen  of  whom  had  been  imprisoned,  were  set 
at  liberty.  Struensee  at  first  had  absolutely  denied 
having  any  criminal  intercourse  with  the  queen, 
but  this  he  aftv  rwards  confessed  ;  and  though  he 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  induced  to  do  this 
only  by  the  fear  of  torture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  in 
this  respect  were  esteemed  notorious,  and  his  con- 
fessions full  and  explicit. 

In  the  following  May,  his  Britannic  Majesty  sent 
a  small  squadron  of  ships  to  convoy  the  unfortu- 
nate princess  to  Germany,  and  appointed  the  city 
of  Zell,  in  his  electoral  dominions,  for  the  place  of 
her  future  residence.  She  died  there  of  a  malig- 
nant fever,  on  May  10,  1775,  aged  23  years  and 
10  months.  In  1780,  his  Danish  Majesty  acceded 
to  the  armed  neutrality  proposed  bv  the  empress  of 
Russia.  He  appears  at  present  to  have  such  a  de- 
bility of  understanding,  as  to  disqualify  him  for  the 
proper  management  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  16th   of  April  1784,   another   revolution 
I  took  place  in    Denmark.      The  queen-dowager's 
'  friends  were  removed,  a  new  council  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  prince  royal,  some  of  the  former 
old  members  restored  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  future  to  any  instrument,  un- 
:  less  signed   by   the   king,  and  countersigned  by  his 
royal   highness   prince  Frederic,  his  son,  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

The  conduct  of  this   prince  is  stamped  with  that 
consistence    of  behaviour,    which    enables  him  to 
pursue,  with    unremitting    zeal,    the   prudent  and 
benevolent  measures  which  he  has  planned  tor  the 
I  benefit    of  his   grateful   country.     The  restoration 
I  of  the  peasantry   to   their  long-lost  liberty,  and  the 
I  abolition  of    many    grievances   under    which  they 
'  laboured,  have  already  been  mentioned.     To  these 
'.  may    be   added    the    exertions    he    makes   for   the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  the  patronage  he 
i  affords  to  societies  of  learning,    arts,    and   science; 
the  excellent  measures  he  has  adopted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  beggars,  with    whom   the   country  was 
over-run,  and  the   encouragement    of  industry,  by 
theinost  extensive   inquiries  into   the  state  of  the 
poor  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  wise  regulations 
he  has  introduced  into  the  corn  trade,  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the   landed  interest  and  to  the  poor;  and 
the  judicious  laws,  which  under   his  influence  have 
been  made  to  encourage  foreigners  to  settle  in  Ice- 
land.    The  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  his  consort,  is 
said  to  possess  the    most  amiable  dispositions  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

Count  Schimmelmann,  minister  of  state,  finances, 
and  commerce,  has  the  merit  of  accomplishing  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  among  the  subjects  of 
Denmark.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  king  on 
the  22d  of  Februar)',  1792,  and  is  to  be  gradual ; 
and  in  1803,  all  trade  in  negroes  is  to  cease  on  the 
part  of  Danish  subjects.  The  disinterestedness  of 
this  minister,  who  possesses  large  estates  in  the 
Danish  West  India  islands,  recommends  his  cxer 
tions  to  greater  praise.  The  above  ordinance  does 
not  seem  to  have  caused  any  discontent  in  Denmark 
among  the  West  India  merchants  ;  and  it  is  not 
thought  it  will  cause  any  in  the  islands. 

A  scheme  for  defraying  the  national  debt  has  been 
suggested  and  followed.  One  million  has  already 
been  discharged. 

Christian  VII.  reigning  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  1749  ; 
in  1756  he  was  married  to  the  princess  Carolina- 
Matilda  of  England:  and  has  issue,  1.  Frederic, 
prince-royal  of  Denmark,  born  January  28,  1768, 
and  married  in   1790,  to  the  princess  Mary-Anne- 
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Frederica,  of  Hesse.  2.  Louisa-Augusta,  princess- 
royal,  born  July  7,  1771,  and  married  May  27, 1786, 
to  Frederic,  prince  of  Sieswick-Holstein,  by  whom 
she  has  issue. 

Brothers  and  sisters  to  the  king.  1.  Sophia 
Magdalene,  born  July  3,  1746;  married  to  the  late 
king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III. — 2.  Wilhelmina, 
born  July  10,  1747;  married  Sept.  1,  1764,  Wil- 
liam, the    present   prince   of   Hesse-Cassel. 3. 

Louisa,  born  Jan.  30,  1750;  married  August  30, 
1766,  Charles,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
4.  Fredericj  born  Oct.  28,   1753. 


CHAP.    V. 
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Name,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Subdivisions, 
Climate,  Soil,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Forests,  Vege- 
tables, Animal  aud  Mineral  Productions,  8Cc. 

THE  natives  of  this  country  Were  called 
Scritofinni  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  the 
appellation  of  Lapland,  or  Lappia,  was  unknown. 
They  originally  inhabited  Failand,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  more  northward,  after  which 
they  were  called  Lappes,  which,  in  the  Finick 
tongue,  signified  exiles  driven  to  the  most  remote 
phice.  The  natives,  of  course,  deeming  that 
appellation  opprobrious,  call  themselves  Sabmien^ 
ladfi. 

This  country  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  viz. 
1.  Angermanland-Lnpmark  ;  2.  Uma-Lapmark; 
3.  Pitha-Lapmark ;  4.  Lula-Lapmark  ;  5.  Torno- 
Lapmark  ;  and  6.  Kima-Lapmark. 

The  known  part  of  Lapland  extends  from  the 
North  Cape,  in  71  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  to  the 
White  Sea,  under  the  arctic  circle.  Part  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  Danes,  and  is  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Wardhuys ;  part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  ;  and  some  parts  in  the 
East,  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians,  and  are  situ- 
ated between  the  lake  Eparak  and  the  White  Sea, 
being  divided  into  three  distinct  perfectures,  viz. 
that  of  the  sea-coast  towards  the  north,  called 
Mourmankoi  Leporic,  Jershoi  Leporic,  and  Bel- 
lamoseskoi  Leporic.  But  as  the  most  considerable 
and  best  peopled  division  of  this  country  belongs  to 
the  Swedes,  we  shall  therefore  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

Swedish  Lapland  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Russian  Lapland;  on  the  west  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  separate  it  from  Norway  ;  on  the  north 
by  Danish  Lapland;  and  on  the  south  by  Bothnia, 
Angermania,  and  Septcrland.  Its  greatest  extent, 
frem  east  to  west,  is  about  360  miles ;  in  breadth 
it  extends  from  65  deg.  33  min.  to  69  deg.  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  or  dis- 
tricts, the  names  of  which,  as  above  noticed,  are 
the  following,  viz.  Angermanland-Lapmark,  Uma- 
Lapmark,  Pitha-Lapmark,  Lula-Lapmark,  Torno- 
Lapmark,  and  Kima-Lapmark. 

Each  of  these  provinces  receives  its  name  from 
the  chief  river  that  waters  it,  they  are  again  sub- 
divided into  smaller  districts  called  biars,  and  these 
contain  a  certain  number  of  families,  called  by  the 
Swedes  reckars.  Every  reckar,  or  family,  is  al- 
lowed a  considerable  tract  of  land,  with  forests, 
lakes,  and  brooks,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families  and  cattle  ;  but  their  lands  are  not  enclosed, 
so  that  the  property  of  one  is  often  converted  to  the 
use  of  others. 

Lapland  is  situated  so  near  the  pole,  that  the 
sun  neither  sets  in  summer,  or  rises  in  winter.  In 
the  latter  season,  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  none 
of  the  natives  are  able  to  bear  it.     The  most  rapid 


rivers  are  then  frozen  up,  and  the  ice  is  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  thick.  In 
summer  the  weather  is  as  sultry  as  it  is  cold  in 
winter  ;  for  autumn  and  spring  are  unknown  in  this 
climate.  The  excessive  heat,  however,  is  qualified 
by  the  vapours  that  rise  from  the  sea,  and  by  the 
snow  that  continues  all  the  summer  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  ditches  that  are  sheltered 
from  the  sun.  It  seldom  rains  in  the  summer, 
but  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow  in 
winter. 

The  best  description  of  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  given  by  M.  Maupertuis,  who,  with  several 
other  astronomers,  was  sent  hither  by  order  of  tlie 
king    of   France,     to    discover  the  figure    of   the 
earth     at     the     polar     circle.      "  In     December 
(says  he,)  the  snow  continually  falling,  or  ready  to 
fall,  for  the    most  part    hid   the  sun  the  few  mo- 
ments he  might  have  appeared  at    mid-day.     In 
the    month    of  January  the  cold  was  increased  to 
that    extremity,     that    M.    Reaumur's    mercurial 
thermometer,  which,  at  Paris,  in  the  great  frost  of 
1709,  it  was  thought  strange  to  see  fall  to  fourteen 
degrees    below    the    freezing  point,  was  now  got 
down  to  thirty-seven.     The  spirits  of  wine  in  the 
others   was  frozen.     If  we  opened  the   door  of  a 
warm   room,  the  external  air  instantly  converted 
all  the  vapour  in  it  into  snoW,  whirling  it  round  in 
white  vortices.     If  we  went  abroad,  we   felt  as  if 
the  air  was  tearing  our  breasts  in  pieces ;  and  the 
cracking   of  the   wood,  of  which  the    houses  are 
built,  as  if  split  by  the  violence  of  the   frost,  con- 
tinually alarmed  us  with   an  increase  of  cold.     In 
this  country  you  may  often  see  people  who  have  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg  by   the  frost.     The  cold,  which  is 
always   very  great,    sometimes  increases    by  such 
violence  and  sudden  degrees,  as  are  almost  infallibly 
fatal  to  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  exposed 
to  it;  and  sometimes  there  rise  sudden  tempests  of 
snow  that  are  still  more  dangerous. 

"  The  winds  seem  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at 
once,  and  drive  about  the  snow  with  such  fury, 
that  all  the  roads  are  in  a  moment  rendered  invi- 
sible. Dreadful  is  the  situation  of  a  person  sur- 
prised in  the  fields  by  such  a  storm  :  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  even  the  mark  he  may  have 
taken  by  the  trees,  cannot  avail  him  :  he  is  blinded 
by  the  snow,  and,  if  he  attempts  to  find  his  way 
home,  is  generally  lost.  In  short,  during  the 
whole  winter,  the  cold  was  so  excessive,  that  on 
the  7th  of  April,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  ther- 
mometer was  fallen  to  twenty  divisions  below  the 
point  of  freezing,  though  every  afternoon  it  rose 
two  or  three  divisions  above  it ;  a  difference  in  the 
height  not  much  less  than  that  which  the  greatest 
heat  and  cold  felt  at  Paris  usually  produce  in  that 
instrument.  Thus  in  24  hours  we  had  all  the  variety 
felt  in  the  temperate  zones  in  the  compass  of  a  whole 
year." 

In  winter  the  nights  are  very  cold,  long,  and 
tedious,  yet  those  inconveniences  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, obviated  by  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the  refulgent 
light  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  is  reflected 
from  the  white  surface  of  the  earth  covered  with 
snow  ;  from  all  which  such  a  light  is  produced, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  discharge  their 
ordinary  occupations.  The  above  writer,  in 
speaking  of  these  nocturnal  lights,  says,  "  The 
days  are  no  sooner  closed  than  fires  of  a  thousand 
figures  and  colours  light  up  the  sky,  as  if  designed 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  These 
fires  have  not  here,  as  in  more  southern  climates, 
any  constant  situation.  Though  a  luminous  arch 
is  often  seen  fixed  towards  the  north,  they  seem 
more  frequently  to  possess  the  whole  extent  of  the 
hemisphere.  Sometimes  they  begin  in  the  form  of 
a  great  scarf  of  bright  light,  with  its  extremities 
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upon  thjh'jrizon,  which,  with  a  motion  resembling 
that  of  a  fishing-net,  ghdes  softly  up  the  sky,  pre- 
serving in  this  motion  a  direction  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  mcridir.n  ;  and  most  commonly  after 
these  preludes,  all  the  lights  unite  at  the  zenith, 
and  form  tlictop  of  a  crown.  Arcs,  hke  those  seen 
in  France  towards  the  north,  are  here  frequently 
situated  towards  the  south  ;  and  often  towards 
both  the  north  and  south  at  once.  Their  summits 
approach  each  other:  the  distance  ot  their  ex- 
tremities widens  towards  the  l.oiizon.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  opposite  arcs,  wliose  summits 
almost  joined  at  the  zeniih;  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  have  frequently  several  concentric  arcs 
beyond  it.  Their  tops  nre  all  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ineridian,  though  with  a  little  declina- 
tion to  the  west;  which  I  did  not  find  to  be  con- 
stant, and  which  is  sometimes  insensible.  It  would 
be  endless  to  mention  all  the  dilfcrent  figures  these 
meteors  represent,  and  the  various  motions  with 
which  they  are  agitated.  Their  tnotion  is  most 
commonly  like  that  of  a  pair  of  colours  waved  in 
the  air,  and  the  difiTerenl  tints  of  their  lights 
give  them  the  appearance  of  so  many  vast  streamers 
of  changeable  taffety  ;  sometimes  they  line  a  part 
of  the  sky  with  scarlet.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
December  I  saw  a  |>J}enomenon  of  this  kind,  that, 
in  the  midit  of  all  thjijvonders  to  which  I  was  now 
every  day  accustoniedJ|raised  my  admiration,  lb 
the  south  a  great  spflfce  of  the  sky  appeared  tinged 
with  so  lively  a  red,  that  the  whole  constellation  of 
Orion  looke.l  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  blood. 
This  light,  which  was  at  first  fixed,  soon  moved, 
and  changing  into  other  colours,  violet  and  blue, 
settled  into  a  dome,  whose  top  stood  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  zenith.  The  moon  shone  bright, 
but  did  not  in  the  least  efface  it.  In  this  country, 
where  there  are  lights  of  so  many  different  colours, 
I  never  saw  but  two  that  were  red ;  and  such  are 
taken  for  presages  of  some  great  misfortune. 
Affer  all,  when  people  gnze  at  these  phenomena 
with  an  unphilosophic  eye,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
they  discover  in  them  the  appearance  of  armies 
engaged,  fiery  chariots,  and  a  thousand  other 
prodigies. 

For  the  most  part,  the  soil  of  this  country  is 
exceeding  bad,  being  so  intermixed  with  stones, 
that  hardly  any  thing  will  grow  in  it;  but  in  some 
places  it  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the  number  of 
marshes  and  brooks  with  which  it  abounds.  The 
whole  country  is  al^o  lull  of  rocks  and  mountains. 
Those  called  the  Dofrine  Mountains,  wliich  se- 
parate Lapland  from  Norwav,  are  of  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  the  high  winds  that  blow  there  prevent 
all  trees  from  taking  root.  Beneath  these  moun- 
tains are  large  marshes  and  extensive  forests,  where 
there  are  many  trees,  though  they  stand  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  are  pleasant  vallies,  which  are  the  rnost  fertile 
parts  ot  the  country,  being  well  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  brooks  and  springs. 

Many  ol  the  rivers  rise  from  the  mountains  of 
Norway,  and  fall  into  the  Bothnian  Gulph.  'The 
chief  of  these  are  the  Uma,  Lula,  Kima,  and 
Torna.  The  Uma  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
waters  that  flow  into  it  from  the  rivers  Vendilor 
and  Skialfre.  The  Lula  and  Rima  are  both  very 
considerable,  and  are  swelled,  in  their  course,  by 
a  great  number  of  lesser  oties.  The  Toma  receives 
29  rivers,  one  of  which  is  a  Swedish  mile  in 
breadth.  When  the  snow  melts,  all  these  rivers 
over-flow  their  banks  :  and  the  chief  part  of  them 
have  stupendous  cataracts.  Besides  the  rivers, 
here  are  also  many  lakes,  which  abound  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fish,  as  well  as  the  rivers. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  forests 
of  Lapland,  among  which  are  the  birch,  pine,  and 
tir.      Some  parts  of   it   also   produce  the  service- 


tree,  willow,  poplar,  elder,  and  the  corneil.  They 
have  several  sorts  of  plants ;  but  the  most  useful 
are  the  angelica  and  soriel,  which  are  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  use  them  in  their 
food.  They  have  likewise  different  kinds  of  grass, 
heath,  and  tern  ;  but  the  most  plentiful,  as  well 
as  most  useful  vegetable,  is  the  moschus,  or  moss, 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  either  adhering 
to  trees,  or  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  rein-door  is  almost  wholly  sustained  by  this 
vegetable,  which,  indeed,  he  prefers  to  all  others, 
and  without  which  he  cannot  subsist.  The  natives 
not  only  use  it  as  forage  for  their  cattle,  but  boil  it 
in  broth  as  a  cordial  and  restorative.  Here  are  also 
great  quantities  of  berries,  such  as  black  currants; 
the  Norwegian  mulberry,  which  grows  upon  a 
creeping  plant,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  an  antiscor- 
butic ;  raspberries,  cranberries,  and  bilberries.  Ju- 
niper-berries are  also  very  plentiful,  and  some  of  the 
trees  grow  to  a  considerable  height. 

The  animals  of  this  country  are  stags,  bears, 
wolves,  foxes  of  several  colours,  squirrel?,  ermines, 
inartens,  hares,  glittens,  beavers,  otters,  elks,  and 
rein-deer;  but  the  last  of  these  is  the  most  useful 
to  the  natives,  who,  without  them,  could  not  pos- 
sibly preserve  their  existence;  for  these  animals  not 
only  afford  them  food  and  garments,  but  also  supply 
the  place  of  horses,  and  travel  in  those  parts  where 
the  latter  animals  would  be  entirely  useless.  The 
rein-deer  is  a  kind  of  stag,  with  large  branched 
horns,  the  fops  of  which  bend  forward  like  a  bow. 
He  is  larger,  stronger,  and  swifter  than  the  stag, 
and  his  hair  changes  colour  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year.  His  hoofs  are  cloven  and  moveable, 
for  which  reason  he  spreads  them  abroad  as  he  runs 
along  the  snow,  to  prevent  his  sinking  into  it. 
The  horns  are  very  high,  and  divided  into  two 
branches  near  the  root.  On  each  horn  are  three 
branches,  one  above  another,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  insomuch  that  no 
horned  beast  whatever  has  the  like,  either  for  bulk, 
branches,  or  weight.  The  horns  are  of  a  light 
colour,  and  there  are  veins,  or  blood-vessels,  run- 
ning along  them,  under  which  there  are  furrows. 
When  the  beast  runs  he  lays  these  horns  upon  his 
back ;  but  there  are  two  branches  that  always 
hang  over  his  forehead,  and  almost  cover  his  face. 
Most  of  these  aninials  are  wild;  but  some  of  them 
are  tame,  and  exceeding  serviceable  to  the 
natives. 

Those  rein-deer  which  are  produced  between  a 
tame  doe  and  a  wild  buck  are  not  only  the  largest, 
but  by  far  the  strongest.  These  animals  are  or  ni- 
finite  use  to  the  Laplanders,  for  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  least  expence,  they  supply  them  with 
almost  every  necessary  of  life.  From  these  crea- 
tures they  are  furnished  with  milk  and  cheese,  as 
also  flesh,  which  thev  lay  up  for  winter  store.  The 
skins  afford  caps,  clothes,  boots,  shoes,  bedding, 
thongs,  and  many  other  articles.  The  nerves  and 
sinews  are  twisted  into  thread.  Their  bows  and 
arrows  are  tipped  with  the  bones,  and  their  boxes 
inlaid  with  the  horn,  which  is  likewise  formed  into 
curious  spoons,  toys,  and  utensils.  These  creatures 
are  likewise  used  as  beasts  ot  draught  or  burthen, 
and,  far  from  demanding  any  provision  or  proven' 
der,  dig  with  their  feet  among  the  snow  for  the 
moss,  which  they  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of 
food.  The  dogs  here  are  very  small,  not  being 
above  a  foot  in  height.  They  turn  up  their  tails, 
which  arc  short ;  ami  their  ears  stand  erect,  like 
those  of  wolves.  They  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  in 
hunting  are  very  serviceable. 

In  Lapland,  the  birds  are  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
lapwings,  snipes,  most  sorts  of  water-fowl,  heath- 
cocks,  stock-doves,  woodcocks,  and  partridges. 
Besides  these,  they  have  two  kinds  of  fowl  peculiar 
only  to  this  country.     The  first  is  called  the  kniper, 
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and  is  a  kind  ot  snipe,  black  on  the  head,  back, 
and  wings  ;  but  the  breast  and  belly  are  white.  It 
has  a  long  red  beak,  set  with  teeth,  and  short  red 
feet,  resembling  those  of  water-fowl.  The  other 
is  called  the  loom,  and  is  never  seen  on  the  ground, 
but  either  in  the  water,  or  flying.  The  partridges 
here  are  as  white  as  snow,  and,  instead  of  fea- 
thers, their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
wool.  The  rocks  and  mountains  are  frequented 
by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  birds  of  prey 
of  various  kinds. 

ITie  principal  insects  here  are  flies,  which,  in 
the  summer,  are  hatched  in  the  morasses  and 
•woods,  and  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  ob- 
scure the  light  of  the  day.  They  are  venomous, 
and  .exceeding  troublesome,  insomuch  that  the 
rein-deer  fly  to  ihe  tops  of  the  mountains  for 
shelter,  and  the  inhabitants  move  to  the  sea-side, 
those  parts  being  the  least  infested  by  these  pes- 
tilent vermin.  Monsieur  Maupertuis  says,  that, 
while  he  was  here,  the  flies  were  so  troublesome, 
that  even  the  Finland  soldiers,  who  are  counted 
the  most  hardy  troops  in  the  service  of  Sweden, 
were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces  with  the  skirts  of 
their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  these  animals, 
which  swarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  moment 
a  piece  of  flesh  appeared,  it  was  blackened  all 
over.  Some  of  these  flies  are  very  laige,  with 
green  heads,  and,  wherever  they  strike,  draw 
blood  from  the   skin. 

In  the  rivers  and  lakes  there  is  abundance  of 
delicious  salmon,  which  come  from  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  ;  also  trout,  bream,  and  perch,  all  of 
which  are  of  an  amazing  size,  and  exquisite  flavour. 
Mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  together  with 
excellent  veins  of  iron,  are  in  some  of  the  districts, 
but  they  are  not  at  present  worked  to  any  con- 
siderable advantage,  their  situation  being  almost 
inaccessible.  In  the  district  of  Torno  there  is  a 
▼ein  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  another  of  lead  and 
silver,  and  a  third  of  copper;  and  here  thev  have 
both  copper  works  and  a  foundery.  They  have 
also  furnaces  in  the  province  of  Lula,  where  they 
melt  the  silver  which  they  dig  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  mines,  however,  are  only  worked 
for  a  short  time  in  the  summer,  the  climate  br:ing 
so  severe  for  the  principal  part  of  the  year,  that 
the  engines  cannot  work  them. 

Beautiiul  crystals  of  a  prodigious  size  are  found 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  ;  these  are  so  hard  and 
fine,  that,  when  polished,  they  appear  like  real 
diamonds.  Here  aic  likewise  a  great  variety  of 
curious  stones,  some  of  which  bear  the  resemblance 
of  animals,  trees,  &c.  When  the  natives  find  these, 
they  place  them  in  some  conspicuous  place,  and 
worship  them  as  idols. 

The  generality  of  the  Laplanders  are  remarkably 
short  in  stature,  not  being  above  four  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  some  of  them  even  under  that  size  ; 
the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  and  the  poorness  of  their  living. 
They  are,  in  general,  very  disagreeably  formed, 
having  a  large  head,  a  broad  forehead,  hollow  and 
bleared  eyes,  a  short  and  flat  nose,  and  a  broad 
face,  with  short,  black,  and  rough  hair.  They 
have  broad  breasts,  slender  waists,  and  small  legs  ; 
but  they  are  strong,  hardy,  and  active,  insomuch 
that  ihey  will  bear  incredible  fatigue,  and  it  is 
reinarked,  that  the  stoutest  Norsvegian  is  not  able 
to  b;nd  the  bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women, 
how  ever,  are  much  less  homely  than  the  men  ;  and 
the  'Complexions  ofsome  of  them  are  delicate  and 
floT.id. 

"With  respect  to  their  dispositions,  they  are  very 
honest  and  hospitable  ;  put  so  timorous  that  they 
"pvill  fly  the  moment  they  perceive  a  vessel  at  sea,  or 
ihe  least  footstep  of  a  stranger.  They  are  naturally 
"hasty  and  passionate,  and,  whe»  once  provoked, 
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not  easily  appeased.  They  indulge  themselves  in 
laziness  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  neither  plough 
or  sow,  but  leave  their  ground  totally  uncultivated; 
neither  will  they  seek  for  provender  either  by  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  till  they  are  compelled  to  it  from 
mere  necessity.  It  hath  been  observed  that  when 
they  have  been  transported  to  more  moderat-  cli- 
mates, they  have  soon  died,  though  in  their  own 
country  they  live  to  a  great  age.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  Laplander,  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred years  of  age,  hunting,  fowling,  skaiting,  and 
performing  with  the  most  astonishing  agility  the 
severest  exercises. 

The  Lapland  houses,  or  rather  huts,  arertiadeof 
pieces  ot  timber,  or  rafters,  joined  together,  and 
covered  with  turf,  or  the  branches  of  pine  trees 
and  coarse  cloth  Simeofthem  are  built  upon 
trees  to  prevent  their  being  overwhelmed  with 
siiuw,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  wild  beasts. 
I  heir  huts  have  two  doors,  at  the  lesser  of  which  no 
woman  must  enter,  because  from  thence  the  men 
go  to  hunt;  and  should  -hey  meet  the  woman  at 
going  out,  it  would  be  consid>-red  as  a  bad  omen. 
They  have  no  other  chimnies  than  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  their  huts,  which  serves  to  let  the  smoke  out, 
and  the  light  in.  Their  store-houses  are  built  in 
tiees,  to  secure  their  provisions  from  bears  and 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

In  summer  t'leir  dress  consists  of  a  close  garment 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  their  leg^,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  wth  belts.  They  have  not  any 
linen,  and  their  clothes  are  made  of  coarse  wool, 
of  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  richer  sort  have  their 
clothes  of  various  colours,  but  red  is  the  most 
universally  esteemed.  At  their  girdles  they  hang 
a  Norway  knife  and  a  pouch,  the  latter  of  which 
contains  flints,  matches,  and  tobacco,  with  other 
necessaries ;  the  girdle  itself  being  decorated  with 
bra.ss  rings  and  chains.  Tiieir  night  caps  are  made 
of  the  skins  o^  the  bird  lo.)m,  with  the  feathers 
on  ;  and  their  sHoes  of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  with 
the  hair  outwards.  In  wi,  ter  they  are  totally 
cased  up  in  coats,  caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made 
of  the  rem-deer's  skin,  with  th  iiair  inwards.  The 
women's  apparel  diflfers  but  lit  le  from  that  of  the 
men:  they  hang  to  their  girdles  many  rings,  chains, 
toys,  and  knives,  with  a  needle  case,  and  other 
trifles.  Their  thread  is  made  of  the  sinews  of  rein- 
deer ;  and  in  winter  they  lie  in  their  skins.  In 
summer  they  all  cover  themselves  at  night  with  large 
pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  to  secure  them  from  being 
stung  by  the  gnats  and  flies. 

1  hese  people  make  all  iheir  own  furniture,  boats, 
sledges,  bows  and  arrows.  The  boards  with  which 
they  makr  their  boats,  are  fastened  together  with 
twigs,  the  nerves  of  rein-deer,  or  the  small  roots  of 
trees  twisted  together  like  ropes;  and  they  calk 
them  with  moss  to  k^-ep  out  the  water.  They  make 
boxes  of  theii  birch  planks,  wiiich  they  neatly  in- 
lay with  the  horns  of  rein-deer  ;  and  they  are  very 
dexterous  at  making  baskets  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
slit  in  long  thin  pieces,  and  twisted  together.  Some 
of  these  are  made  so  neat  that  they  will  hold 
water ;  and  the  Swedes  greatly  admire  them. 
These  articles  are  made  by  the  men,  who  also 
perform  the  office  of  cook,  by  dressing  victuals  for 
the  lamily. 

The  women  are  employed  as  tailors  and  em- 
broiderers ;  they  make  cl<jthes,  shoes  and  boots, 
and  harness  for  the  rein-deer  :  they  spin  thread 
with  fur,  and  knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves,  which 
are  very  soft  and  warm  :  they  likewise  draw  tin 
into  wire  through  a  horn,  and  with  this  they  cover 
their  thread,  which  they  use  in  embroidering  on 
their  caps  and  girdles  the  figures  of  beasts,  flowers 
stars,  and  the  like. 

Those  who  inhabit  ihc  mountains  live  chiefly  on 
the    fle:>h  and   milk  of  the  rein-deer  :  the  former 
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of  which  they  dry,  and  from  the  latter  they  make 
great  quantities  of  cheese.  Those  who  live  in  the 
low  country  feed  on  venison  and  fish.  1  hey  have 
r.citlier  bread  nor  salt  ;  but  instead  thereof  use  the 
inner  rind  of  the  pine  tree,  dried  and  ground,  and  ' 
dried  fi^h  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  broth 
of  fish  and  flesh  boiled  together;  and  their  usual 
drink  is  water  heated  in  a  kettle,  which  in  winter 
hangs  continually  over  the  fire  :  but  their  greatest 
dainty  is  bear's  flesh,  which  they  eat  on  all  parti- 
cular'fdfetivals.  On  these  occasions  likewise  they 
indulge  themselves  with  brandy,  and  never  think 
themselves  so  happy  as  when  they  can  enjoy  a  pipe 
of  tobacco.  These  commodities  the  better  sort 
purchase  at  Norway,  as  also  a  few  cows  and  sheep 
for  the  winter  store.  They  make  decoctions  of 
berries,  an;;elica,  and  sorrel,  which  they  are  not 
only  fond  of,  but  also  deem  them  e.Kcellent  preserva- 
tives against  all  disorders  of  a  scorbutic  nature. 

The  Laplanders,  besides  their  domestic  business, 
employ  themselves  in  hunting,  in  which  excursions 
they  travel  through  the  snow  with  astonishing  expe- 
dition. They  wear  a  pair  of  skaits,  or  snow-shoes, 
which  are  made  of  fir  boards,  covered  with  the 
rough  skin  of  the  rein-deer:  one  oi  these  is  usually 
as  long  as  the  person  who  wears  it,  but  the  other  is 
about  a  foot  shorter.  The  feet  are  placed  near  the 
middle,  and  the  shoes  are  fastened  to  them  with 
strings,  or  thongs  made  with  the  sinevtrs  of  the 
rein-deer.  When  the  Laplander  travels  in  this 
manner  he  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  near 
the  end  of  which  is  a  round  ball  of  wood  ;  and 
this  not  only  secures  hi;n  from  penetrating  too  deep 
into  the  snow,  but  also  enables  him  to  stop  himself 
when  there  is  occasion.  A  Laplander  will  travel 
in  his  snow  shoes  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  a  day 
without  being  fatigued.  But  the  mo.a  expeditious 
method  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  with  a  sledge 
drawn  by  rein-deer.  This  carriage,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  pulkha,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
small  boat,  with  a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may 
slide  the  more  easily  over  the  snow  ;  the  head  ot  it 
is  sharp  and  pointed,  but  the  hinder  part  is  quite 
flat.  The  traveller  sits,  or  rather  lays  with  his 
back  against  the  end  of  the  sledge,  and  holds  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  with  a  large  wooden  ball  at  the 
end  of  it,  with  which  he  disengages  the  sledge  from 
such  obstructions  as  he  may  happen  to  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  his  journey.  He  must  likewise  take 
care  propeily  to  balance  the  carriage  with  his  body, 
otherwise  he  will  be  subject  to  be  overturned.  The 
traces,  by  vi-hich  the  sledge  is  fastened  to  the  rein- 
deer, are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  the  animal's  neck, 
and  run  down  over  the  breast,  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  to  be  connected  with  the  prow  of 
the  sledge  ;  the  reins  are  tied  to  the  horns,  and 
the  trappings  are  furnished  with  little  bells,  the 
sound  of  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  animal. 
The  rein-deer  is  so  fleet  that  he  will  run  vviih  his 
carriage  upwards  of  100  miles  a-day.  IJefore  a 
Laplander  sets  out  on  his  journey,  he  whispers 
in  the  ear  of  the  animal  the  way  he  is  to  go,  and 
the  place  al  which  he  is  to  halt,  from  a  persuasion 
that  the  beast  understands  his  meaning  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this  intimation,  he  frequently  stops  short, 
and  sometimes  over-shoots  the  mark  by  several 
miles.  Though  this  method  of  travelling  is  ex 
ceedingly  expeditious,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
easy,  the  person  being  continually  in  a  confined 
posture  ;  neither  is  it  exempted  from  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  roads,  and  the  drifts  of  loose  snow,  which,  if 
the  wind  blows  high,  are  driven  about  with  in- 
credible fury,  and  in  prodigious  quantities. 

When  the  winter  commences,  the  Laplanders 
mark  the  most  frequented  roads  by  strewing  them 
with  fir-boughs.  Indeed  these  roads  are  no  other 
than   path    v^^ays   made  through  the  snow  by  the 


rein-deer  and  sledges;  their  being  frequently  co- 
vered with  new  snow,  and  alternately  beaten  by 
the  carriage,  consolidates  them  into  a  kind  of 
cause-way,  which  is  the  harder  if  the  surface  has 
felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  being  crusted  by  a  subse- 
quent frost.  It  requires  great  caution  to  follow 
these  tracks;  for  it  the  carriage  runs  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  traveller  is  thrown  into  aa 
abyss  of  snow.  In  less  frequented  parts,  where 
there  is  no  such  beaten  road,  tlie  Laplander  directs 
his  course  by  certain  marks  which  he  has  made  on 
the  trees;  but,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution, 
the  rein-deer  very  often  sinks  up  to  his  horns  in 
snow  ;  and  should  a  hurricane  arise,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  traveller  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  his  life,  were  he  not  provided  with  a 
kind  of  tent,  to  screen  him  in  some  measure  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest.  But  the  rein-deer  in 
winter  is  rather  weak  and  dispirited,  so  that  he 
cannot  travel  with  the  same  alacrity  as  in  summer. 
In  this  season  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  halt  at 
different  times,  that  the  animal  may  rest  himself; 
and  in  these  intervals  be  fed  with  a  kind  of  ca'^e 
made  of  moss  and  snow,  which  serves  him  for 
drink   and  provender  at  the  same  time. 

The  chief  employment  ot  the  Laplanders,  ex- 
clusive of  their  domestip  afl^airs,  consists  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  Those  who  practise  the  latter  have 
small  boats,  so  lightly  constructed  that  they  can 
carry  them  on  their  shoulders,  which  they  fre- 
quently do,  when  interrupted  on  the  rivers  by 
whirlpools  or  cataracts.  The  boats  are  of  different 
sizes,  from  two  to  six  yards  in  length,  managed 
with  oars,  and  calked  with  moss  so  'ight,  as 
efFectualiy  to  keep  out  the  water.  They  steer 
with  amazing  rapidity,  even  among  the  rocks, 
and  down  the  most  rapid  water  falls ;  but  when 
they  go  against  the  stream,  and  meet  with  a  cata- 
ract, they  take  out  their  boat,  and  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders,  till  they  have  passed  it,  when  they 
launch  it  again,  and  proceed  on  their  way. 

Such  as  employ  themselves  in  hunting,  perfortn 
it  various  ways.  In  summer  they  hunt  wild  beasts 
with. small  dogs  trained  to  the  diversion.  In  winter, 
they  pursue  them  by  their  tracks  upon  the  snow, 
skaiting  with  sucii  velocity,  that  they  frequently 
run  down  their  prey.  They  catch  ermines  in 
traps,  and  sometimes  with  dogs.  They  kill  squir- 
rels,  martens,  and  sables,  with  blunt  darts,  to 
avoid  injuring  the  skins.  Foxes  and  beavers  are 
killed  with  sharp  pointed  darts  and  arrows,  in 
shooting  of  which  they  are  accounted  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  world.  The  larger  beasts,  such 
as  bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they 
cither  kill  with  fire  arms,  or  else  ensnare  by  dig- 
ging pits  in  places  most  resorted  to  by  those 
creatures. 

The  Laplanders  have  particular  laws  relative  to 
the  chace,  which  they  observe  with  great  punc- 
tuality. The  beast  becomes  the  property  of  the 
man  in  whose  snare  or  pit  he  is  caught  ;  and  he 
who  discovers  a  bear's  den  has  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  hunting  him  to  death.  The  conquest  of  a 
bear  is  the  most  honourable  achievement  that  a 
Laplander  can  perform ;  and  the  flesh  of  this 
animal  they  think  more  delicious  than  that  of  any 
other  whatever.  The  bear  is  always  dispatcheJ 
with  a  fusel,  sometimes  laid  as  a  snare,  ready  cocked 
and  primed  ;  but  tnore  frequently  by  the  hands  of 
the  hunter,  who,  on  missing  his  aim,  would  ran  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 

These  people  celebrate  the  killing  a  bear  with 
great  rejoicings.  The  carcase  is  drawn  to  the  cixbin 
or  hut  of  the  victor,  by  a  rein-deer,  which,  on  ibis 
account,  is  afterwards  kept  a  whole  year  without 
doing  any  work.  The  bear  is  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  wl)<> 
recite  a  particular  song  of  triumph,  in   which  they 
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thank  the  vanquisht- d  enemy  for  having  allowed 
hiinselt  to  he  overcome,  without  doing  any  mis- 
chief to  his  con(|iieror:  after  this  they  address 
themselves  to  Providence,  acknowledging  the  sin- 
gular benefits  they  receive  from  his  having  created 
beasts  tor  their  use,  and  endowed  them  with 
strength  and  courage  to  attack  and  overcome  them. 
'I'he  conqueror  is  saluted  by  the  women,  and  is 
feasted  by  the  men  of  the  village  for  three  successive 
days;  besides  which,  he  is  ever  after  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  having  laces  wrought  with  tin 
ware  round  his  cap. 

Nuptial  ceremonies  among  the  I^aplanders  are 
very  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  a  young 
man  has  made  choice  of  a  female,  he  employs 
some  Iriends  as  mediators  with  the  girl's  parents  ; 
and  these  being  provided  with  some  bottles  of 
brandy  the  suitor  accompanies  them  to  the  hut  of 
his  intended  tather-in-law,  who  invites  the  media- 
tors to  enter  :  but  the  suitor  is  hft  without,  until 
the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  proposal  discussed. 
After  this  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with 
such  fare  as  the  hut  alFords,  but  without  seeing  his 
mistress,  who,  on  this  occasion,  is  obliged  to  retire. 
The  suitor  having  at  length  obtained  leave  to  make 
his  addresses  to  the  girl  in  person,  he  goes  home, 
puts  on  his  best  attire,  and  then  returns  to  the  hut, 
wlien  his  mistress  appears,  and  he  salutes  her  with 
a  kiss  •,  after  which  he  presents  her  with  the  tongue 
of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of  beaver's  flesh,  or  some 
other  kind  of  provision.  The  girl  at  first  declines 
the  offer,  it  being  made  in  the  presence  of  her 
relations;  but  at  the  same  time  she  makes  a  signal 
to  the  lover  to  follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  she 
accepts  the  presents.  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs 
permission  ot  her  to  let  him  sleep  with  her  in  the 
hut ;  if  she  consents,  she  keeps  the  presents  ;  but 
if  not,  she  throws  them  with  contempt  on  the 
ground. 

When  the  lovers  are  agreed,  the  youth  is  per- 
mitted to  visit  his  mistress  as  often  as  he  thinks 
proper  ;  but  every  time  he  comes  he  must  purchase 
this  pleasure  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  brandy,  a  per- 
quisite so  agreeable  to  the  father,  that  he  often 
postpones  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  for  two 
or  three  years.  At  length  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed at  the  nearest  church,  by  the  priest  of  the 
parish  ;  but  even  after  this,  the  husband  is  obliged 
to  serve  his  father  in-law  a  whole  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation 
with  his  wife,  and  then  receives  presents  from 
all  his  relations  and  friends.  From  this  time  he 
sequesters  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  stran- 
gers of  the  male  sex,  and  watches  over  her  conduct 
with  a  jealous  eye. 

In    Lapland,  as  soon    as   a  child   is   born,  it  is 
washed  all  over  with  snow  or  cold  water,  except 
the  head,  which   must  not    be  touched  with  water 
till  alter  the  child  has  been  baptized.      The  woman 
does    not    remain   in  child-bed    above  four  or  five 
days,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered. 
She  then  carries  the  child  to  be    baptized  :  but  be- 
fore she  can  reach  the  residence  of  the  priest,  she 
is  otten   obliged    to    traverse    large  forests,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and   wide   extended   wastes  of  snow. 
The    infant  is    fastened    in   a   hollowed  piece   of 
wood,  stretched  naked  on  a  bed  of  fine  moss,  co- 
vered with  the  skin  of  a  young  rein-deer,  and  slung 
by   two   straps  to  the  back    of  the   mother,  who 
always  suckles  her  own  child.     At  home  this  little 
cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  and  the  child 
is  lulled  to  sleep   by  swinging  it  from  one  side  to 
the   otner.     When   the    children    grow    up,    their 
parents   are    very  careful   in   teaching    them  most 
kinds  of  work  ;  but    they  have   a  great  aversion  to 
schools.     The  bovs,  from  their  infancy,  are  taught 
to  practise  the  bow  ;  and   they  are  not  allowed  to 
break  their  fast  till  thev  have  hit  the  mark.     The 


girls  are  early  initiated  in  the  business   peculiar  to 
females. 

There  are  no  physicians  among  the  Laplanders  5 
neither  have  they,  indeed,  occasion  for  any,  not 
being  subject  to  those  distempers  common  in  (ither 
countries.  The  disorder  they  are  most  subject  to 
is  sore  eyes,  accasioned  bv  the  smoke  of  their  huts 
and  the  fire  to  which  they  are  almost  continually 
exposed.  They  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  the  scurvy  ;  and  a  few  are  subject 
to  the  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  To  cure  all  inward 
disorders,  they  use  a  drink  made  with  the  root  of  a 
certain  species  of  moss,  which  they  call. /Vr/'A  ;  and 
when  that  cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  stalk 
of  angelica  in  the  n:  ilk  of  rein-deer.  When  they 
feel  a  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  they  take  a 
kind  of  mushroom,  which  grows  upon  the  birch- 
tree  like  a  cake,  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  apply  it, 
burning  hot,  to  the  part  affected  ;  and  this  pro- 
duces a  blister,  which  is  supposed  to  draw  off  the 
pecant  humour.  They  have  no  other  plaisters  for 
wounds,  but  the  rosin  which  drops  from  fir-trees. 
When  they  have  any  limb  frozen,  they  put  a  red 
hot  iron  into  a  cheese  made  of  rein-deer's  milk^ 
and  with  the  fat  that  drop,  from  it,  like  a  kind  of 
oil,  they  rub  the  part  affected,  which  is  almost  in- 
stantly cured  by  that  means. 

When  a  native  of  this  country  is  supposed  to  be 
on  his  de;\th  bed,  such  friends  as  are  advocates  f.r 
the  Christian  Religion,  jrivehim  Christian  exhorta- 
tion.  But  those  who  have  no  great  zeal  for  the 
the  Christian  religion,  forsake  the  dying  person,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  the  funeral  entertainment. 
As  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  body,  most  of 
the  company  leave  the  hut,  being  of  opinion  they 
shall  receive  some  injury  from  the  spirit  or  ghost, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpse,  and 
takes  all  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  the 
living.  The  deceased  is  wrapped  up  in  linen  or 
woollen,  according  to  his  circumstances,  and  de- 
posited in  a  cofKn  by  a  person  selected  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  this  office  he  will  not  perform  till 
he  recieves  a  consecrated  brass  ring,  which  is 
placed  on  his  left  arm,  and  which  he  imagines 
secures  him  against  receiving  any  injury  from  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased  person. 

The  Laplanders,  before  they  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  used  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
first  place  they  happened  to  think  of,  which  they 
still  do  when  they  are  very  far  from  any  church. 
Many  of  them  also  preserve  the  rites  of  heathenish 
superstition  ;  for  with  the  body  they  put  in  the 
cofiin  an  axe,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  flask  of  brandy, 
some  dried  fish  and  venison.  With  the  axe  the 
deceased  is  supposed  to  hew  down  the  bushes  or 
boughs  that  may  obstruct  him  in  the  other  world ; 
the  steel  and  flint  are  to  furnish  him  with  a  light, 
should  he  find  himself  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  pro- 
vision is  for  him  to  subsist  on  during  his  journey 
thifher. 

Previous  to  the  body  bein^  carried  to  the  place 
of  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  kmdie  a 
fire  of  fir  boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  express  their 
sorrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in 
proceftion  several  times  round  the  body,  demand- 
ing, in  a  whining  tone,  the  reason  of  his  leaving 
them  on  earth.  They  ask  whether  he  was  out  of 
humour  with  his  wife  ?  whether  he  was  in  want  of 
meat,  drink,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries?  and 
whether  he  had  not  succeeded  in  hunting  or  fish- 
ing i"  These,  and  other  such  interrogatories,  are 
intermingled  with  groans  and  hideous  bowlings ; 
and  between  them  the  priest  sprinkles  the  corpse 
and  the  mourners  alternately  with  holy  water. 
After  these  ceremonies  are  over,  the  body  is  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  interment,  in  a  sledge  drawn 
by  a  rein-deer,  and  followed  by  the  friends  and 
relations,  who  shew   their  concern  for  the  loss  of 
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the  deceased  by  dressing  themselves  in  the  worst 
garments  they  have,  and  keeping  a  continual  howl 
during  the  procession.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
is  over,  the  people  retire;  and  the  sledge,  with 
the  clothes  which  belonged  to  the  deceased,  are  left 
as  the  priest's  perquisite. 

Three  days  after  the  funeral,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  are  invited  to  an  entertain- 
ment, where  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer 
which  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  The 
animal  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased,  the  bones  of  it  are  collected  together, 
put  into  a  basket,  and  interred  with  great  cere- 
mony. The  effects  of  the  deceased  are  divided 
between  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  former  having 
two-thirds,  and  the  latter  one  ;  but  the  lands, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held  jointly  by  all  the  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  according  to  the  division  made 
by  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  when  he  assigned  to 
each  family  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  their  sup- 
port. 

The  Lapland  language  is  altogether  barbarous, 
and  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondence  which  the  natives 
maintain  with  the  different  nations;  such  as  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  Finlanders,  and  Russians.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  totally  ignorant  of  letters  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  arts,  except  such 
as  necessity  has  taught  them  to  make  use  of  for 
their  own  preservation  and  convenience. 

With  respect  to  religion,  Christianity  is  first 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Lapland 
about  the  year  1300.  However,  no  material  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  establishment  of  it  till  the  last 
century,  when  missionaries  were  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia.  Several 
churches  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  supplied  with  ministers  from  Sweden  and 
Russia.  Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  two  schools, 
one  in  the  province  of  Pitha,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  Ulma,  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  Laplan- 
ders in  the  Christian  religion  and  in  letters.  He  also 
ordered  several  pious  books  to  be  translated  from 
the  Swedish  into  the  Lapland  language;  such  as 
the  catechism,  with  some  prayers,  and  the  ma- 
nual, containing  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  &c.  That  they  might  be  encouraged 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  an  annual  revenue 
was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  scholars. 
Hence  Lapland  produced  some  preachers,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in 
that  country  ;  for,  heretofore,  their  clergy  having 
been  Swedes,  whose  language  the  people  did  not 
understand,  it  could  not  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  they  should  profit  much  by  their  instructions. 
Since  that  time,  however,  many  have  intermixed 
idolatry  with  the  pure  profession  of  Christianity, 
and,  from  local  customs,  their  particular  fondness 
for  omens,  particular  times  and  seasons,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  black  and  white  days,  &cc. 
retain  many  of  their  former  superstitions.  They 
have  some  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tioti  of  souls  ;  for  they  not  only  respect  the  ghosts  of 
their  departed  relations  and  friends,  but  dread 
thetn  as  being  mischievous,  till  they  imagine  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  have  re-animated  other  bodies. 
They  believe  there  are  fairies  that  wander  about 
among  the  rocks,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and 
give  them  also  a  share  of  their  devotion. 

They  own  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  arm 
with  thunderbolts ;  they  make  the  rainbow  his  bow, 
and  have  the  same  notion  of  him  that  the  old 
Pagans  had  of  their  Jupiter.  They  have  another 
subordinate  deity,  to  whom  they  acknowledge  they 
ovye  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  never  fail  to  wor- 
ship him.  The  sun  is  another  of  their  divinities, 
because  of  his  influence  on  the  bodies  of  men  and 
beasts.     They  have  temples  and  images  consecrated 


to  each  of  their  gods.     Their  idols    are    either    the 
trunks  of  trees  rudely  carved,  or    ot  stone.     One 
of  these  is  preserved  in  the    royal    cabinet    of   an- 
tiquaries at  Upsal.     All  their  women   are  excluded 
from    worsliip.     They    anoint    the    idol    with  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  sacrifice;  and   when  they  can- 
not reach  the    top    of  a  mountain    consecrated   to 
Storjunkar,    one  of   their  deities,  they  dip  a  stone 
in    the  blood    of    the   sacrifice,  throw  it  up  to  the 
mountain,  and  conclude  their  devotion  by  that  act. 
These  people  were   formerly    deemed   great   ma- 
gicians, and  the    credulous  supposed    them   to   be 
mightily  skilled  in  divination.     So  excessively  cre- 
j  dulous,  indeed,  are  these  poor  Laplanders,  and  so 
j  preposterously    attached    to    their  conjurors,    that 
I  they    implicitly   follow   their   directions.     K  these 
{  pretended  wizards    tell  them,  that  on    such  a   day 
I  they    shall  take  plenty    of   fi'ih  or  game,  they  will 
not  fail  to  go  out    that  day ;  and  as  there   is  most 
commonly    abundance    of  both    in    t'lis    country, 
they  usually  verify  the  prediction,  by  coming  home 
loaded    whenever  they   go  out  in  search  of  game. 
And   if  the   wizards   mark    another   day  as   unfor- 
nate,  they  infallibly  make  it  so,  by  not  going  abroad 
in  quest  of  any. 

.  Different  governors,  or  prefects,  are  deputed,  by 
the  three  powers  to  whom  Lapland  is  now  subject, 
to  preside  over  ther  respective  districts.  The  Lap- 
landers, however,  had  kings  of  their  own  till  the 
year  1277.  when  the  Swedes  conquered  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  Russians  and  Norwegians 
soon  after  followed  their  example,  and  subdued 
the  remaining  part. 

As  Swedish  Lapland  is  the  most  considerable 
district  of  three,  the  laws  of  Sweden  are  ob- 
served; and  three  tribunals,  or  courts  of  justice, 
are  erected  :  one  for  Angermanland-Lapmark  ;  a 
second  for  Uma,  Pitha,  and  Lula-Lapmark  ;  and 
the  third  for  Torno  and  Kima-Lapmark  ;  in  each 
of  which  courts  there  is  a  prefect,  who  determines 
all  causes.  They  administer  justice  in  the  king's 
name,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  belonging 
to  the  district. 

Such  of  the  Laplanders  as  live  near  the  moun- 
tains which  part  Norway  from  Sweden,  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  Others,  who 
are  at  a  greater  distance  fiom  those  mountains, 
trade  only  with  the  Swedes;  and  they  who  are 
situated  towards  the  north  and  cast,  trade  with  the 
Russians  and  Finlanders.  The  commodities  they 
receive  from  those  nations  nre  rix  dollars,  woollen- 
stuffs,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  salt,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  spirituous  liquors,  and  especially  tobacco, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond.  'Ihey  give,  in 
return,  rein-deer  and  fish,  of  the  latter  of  which 
they  take  such  large  quantities,  that  they  stock 
whole  reservoirs  with  them,  and  put  them  after- 
wards into  barrels,  which  they  carry  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  ;  namely,  the  north  of  Bothnia, 
and  White  Russia.  They  also  trade  in  fine  ermines, 
the  skins  of  several  wild  beasts,  dried  pikes,  and 
cheese  made  of  the  milk  of  their  rein-deer. 

Formerly,  the  tribute  made  by  the  Laplanders, 
consisted  in  skins  of  wild  beasts;  but  now  they  con- 
sist in  a  certain  coin,  reindeer,  and  in  skins,  either 
dressed  for  certain  uses,  or  raw  ;  and  are  propor- 
tionable to  the  extent  of  land  possessed  by  each 
head  of  a  family.  The  largest  are  stiled  entire 
territories,  or  territories  of  a  full  tribute  ;  and  the 
owner  is  obliged  to  pay  yearly  two  rix-dollars,  in 
coin,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  They  who  possess 
a  territory,  or  land  of  half  a  tribute,  pay  only  one 
rix-dollar.  But  as  it  happens  very  often,  that  many 
of  them  have  no  rix-dollars,  they  are  allowed  to 
give  skins  of  foxes  or  squirrels  instead  of  coin. 
Fifty  squirrel  skins,  or  one  fox's  skin,  with  a  pair 
of  shoes,  after  the  fashion  of  Lapland,  are  valued 
at  one  rix-dollar  :  besides   which  every  head   of  a 
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family  is  obliged  to  give  yearly  a  white  fox's  skin, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  it  he  cannot  procure  those 
things,  he  must  give  halt' a  pound  of  dried  pikes. 
Part  ot  these  taxes  are  employed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  priests,  who  live  in  that  country,  to  in- 
struct the  Laplanders.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
other  districts  of  Lapland  trade  much  in  the  same 
commodities  ;  and  pay  the  revenues  in  a  similar 
manner  to  tiie  respective  states  under  whose  parti- 
cular dominion  they  are. 

The  Laplanders  have  neither  castles,  bulwarks, 
nor  garrisons,  tor  the  defence  of  their  country  : 
nor  indeed  is  there  occasion  for  any,  its  frightful 
aspect  forming  a  more  effectual  barrier  than  all  the 
fortifications  of  art  garrisoned  by  innumerable 
armies  of  veteran  soldiers  ;  the  judges  have  no 
military  to  enforce  their  decrees,  the  people  having 
a  remarkable  aversion  to   war,   and,   we    believe, 

With   respect 
few  disputes 


are  never   employed  in   any   army. 
lo  the  security   of    their     property 


happen. 
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E.vfenI,  Boundaries,  Climate,  various  Produclions, 
Lakes,  Soil,  Beasts,  Birds,  Fish,  Minerals,  and 
Mines.  Account  of  a  Descent  into  one,  and  the 
Manner  of  manufacturing  the  Iron. 

THIS  kingdom  is  situated  between  56  and  69 
deg.  north  lat.  and  between  10  and  30  deg. 
east  long,  being  800  miles  in  length,  and  500  in 
breadth  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  south,  bv  the 
Baltic,  the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  or  Scaggerac; 
by  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the 
north  ;  by  Muscovy,  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  im- 
passable mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  west.  Such 
a  vast  tract  of  country  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  contam  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  ;  but 
these  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
Sweden,  great  part  of  it  being  rendered  uninhabi- 
table by  seas,  lakes,  mountains,  and  marshes. 

It  is  divided  into  seven  parts  or  provinces,  viz. 
Sweden,  properly  so  called,  bounded  by  Norway 
and  the  gulf  of  B  tthnia,  Gothland,  Livonia,  In- 
gria,  Finland,  Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  Swedish 
islands.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  Livonia 
and  Ingria,  though  reckoned  as  part  of  Sweden, 
belong  now  to  the  Russians,  having  been  con- 
quered by  Peter  the  Great,  and  ceded  by  posterior 
treaties. 

Sweden  Proper  contains  the  following  pro- 
vinces ;  namely,  Uplandia,  Sudermania,  West- 
mania,  Nerrica,  Gestricia,  Helsingia,  Dalecarlia, 
Medelpedia,  Angermania,  Jemptia. 

Gothland  contains  East  Gothland,  West  Goth- 
land, Smaland,  Wermcland,  Dalia,  Schonen, 
Bleking,  Halland. 

Swedish  Lapland  contains  Thorne-Lapmark, 
Kima-Lapmark,  Lula-Lapmark,  Pithia-Lapmark, 
Uma-Lapmark. 

In  West  Bothnia,  the  principal  places  are  Umea, 
Pitea,  and  Tornea. 

Finland  contains  East  Bothnia,  Cajania,  Savo- 
loxia,  Nyland,  Travastia,  Finland  Proper. 

Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  and  llugen,  are  the 
Swedish  islands. 

The  climate,  air,  and  soil  of  Sweden,  are  pretty 
similar  to  those  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  already 
described ;  for  in  this,  as  in  the  other  countries, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  day-light  of  several 
weeks  in  .eummer,  which  is  proportionably  de- 
fective in  winter.  Spring  and  autunnn  are  not 
known  ;  the  sun  is  so  excessively  hot  in  summer,  as 
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sometimes  to  set  forests  on  fire  ;  and  the  winter  is 
so  intensely  cold,  that  the  noses  and  extremities  of 
the  inhabitants  are  frequently  mortified  ;  and  in 
such  cases,  the  best  remedy  that  has  been  found 
out,  is,  rubbing  the  part  affected  with  snow  ;  they 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
by  stoves  and  warm  furs. 

The  soil  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  Denmark, 
and  some  parts  of  Norway,  generally  very  bad,  but 
in  some  vallies  surprisingly  fertile.  The  Swedes, 
till  of  late  years,  had  not  industry  enough  to  remedy 
the  one,  or  improve  the  other.  But  since  the  days 
of  Charles  Xn.  they  have  been  at  incredible  pains 
to  correct  the  native  barrenness  of  their  country, 
by  erecting  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  in  some 
places  with  great  success.  The  peasants  now 
follow  the  agriculture  of  France  and  England  ;  and 
some  late  accounts  say,  that  they  raise  almost  as 
much  grain  as  maintains  the  natives.  In  summer, 
a  beautiful  verdure,  interspersed  with  flowers,  over- 
spreads the  fields;  currants,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, with  other  small  fruits,  are  produced  spon- 
taneously. Great  plenty  of  pot-berbs  and  roots 
are  reared  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  In  dry  seasons, 
melons  are  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  the 
orchards  abound  with  cherries  of  different  kinds, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  Apples,  pears,  and 
plumbs  are  pretty  scarce  here ;  and  the  common 
people  know,  as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  pine-apples,  and  the 
like  high  flavoured  fruits. 

In  Sweden,  the  mountains  are  numerous,  huge, 
and  hoary ;  the  principal  among  them  are  the 
Dofrine,  which  begin  about  Jemptland,  and  ex- 
tend near  four  hundred  English  miles  north.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  over- 
spread by  vast  forests  of  fir,  pine,  alder,  juniper, 
beech,  birch  and  some  oak.  These  trees  grow 
so  close  together,  and  such  a  number  of  those  that 
fall  are  left  to  rot,  that  in  many  places  the  woods 
are  entirely  impassable.  The  timber  is  in  general 
as  good  as  that  of  Norway. 

Their  seas  are  the  Baltic  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  ;  and 
on  the  west  of  Sweden  are  the  Categate  sea,  and 
the  Sound,  a  streight  about  four  miles  over,  which 
divides  Sweden  from  Denmark.  These  seas  have 
no  tides,  and  are  usually  frozen  up  four  months  in 
the  year;  nor  are  they  so  salt  as  the  ocean,  it  never 
mixing  with  it,  because  a  currant  sets  always  out 
of  the  Baltic  sea  into  the  ocean. 

This  country  is  watered  by  many  navigable 
rivers,  among  which  are  the  Lahla,  Tornea,  and 
Kima ;  but  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Uma,  which 
is  augmented  by  many  others. 

The  lakes  of  Sweden  are  of  prodigious  extent 
and  depth,  and  are  traversed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
boats  in  the  summer,  and  sledges  in  the  winter. 
The  names  of  the  principal  of  these  are  the  Vcl- 
ler,  the  W^enner,  and  the  Maeler.  In  the  lakes, 
and  along  the  sea-coast,  there  are  innumerable 
islands,  of  which  six  thousand  are  inhabited,  but 
the  rest  are  either  bare  of  rocks,  or  small  isles  covered 
with  wood. 

Sweden  abounds  with  excellent  mines  of  silver, 
many  of  copper,  and  vast  numbers  of   iron.     The 
principal   of  these  is  the  great   silver    mine,  into 
which  workmen  are  let  down  in  baskets  to  the  first 
floor,    which  is  105    fathoms  underground:    the 
roof    th%re  is  as   high  as  a  church,  supported  by 
vast  arches  of  oak  ;  thence  the  descent  is,  by  lad- 
ders, or  baskets,  to  the  lowest  mine,  above  40  fa- 
thoms.    They   have  no  records  so    ancient  as   the 
first  discovery  either   of  this  or   the  great  copper 
mine,  which  must    needs   have  been    the  work  of 
many  ages.     The  ore  seldom  yields  above  four  per 
cent,  and  requires    great   pains  to  refine  it.     They 
are  also  at  the  charge  of  a  water-mill  to  drain  the 
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mines,  and  have  the  benefit  of  another  to  draw    up 
the  ore.     This  mine   formerly   produced  between 
20,000  and  30,000  of  fine  silver  crowns,  annually, 
and  the  king  had  a  privilege  in  his  favour,  of  bemg 
allowed  to  purchase  whatever  quantity  he   thought 
proper  of  it,  and  to  pay   one    fourth  less   than   the  i 
intrinsic   value.     A   late  traveller  informs  us   that 
this  mine  is,  at  present,  much  diminished  in  value,  j 
by  having  been  so  greatly  exhausted.     However,  } 
it  may  not  be  improper,    in  this  place,  to  describe 
the    metal    called   silver,    and    the  nature    of  the 
various  ores  from  which  it  is  produced. 

Silver  is  a  noble  and  perfect  metal,  of  a  white 
shining  colour,  sonorous  and  ductile,  but  not  so 
perfect  as  gold.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  small 
masses  of  many  different  shapes,  but  most  com-_ 
monly  like  filaments  and  scales  in  several  sorts  of 
stones  and  moulds,  and  in  many  sorts  o*  land. 

The  Vitrean  silver  is  of  an  irregular  form,  very 
weighty,  and  may  be  easily  flatted  with  a  hammer, 
fur  it  is  not  much  harder  than  lead,  and  is  much  j 
of  the  same  colour ;  for  which  reason  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  lead.  It  melts  presently,  and  soon 
grows  red-hot.  It  consists  of  sulphur  and  pure 
silver,  and  above  three  quarters  of  it  is  silver. 
The  hornv  silver  ore  is  half  transparent,  and  of  a 
deeper  vellow  or  brown  colour,  according  as  it 
consists  of  larger  or  smaller  lumps.  It  looks  like 
rosin,  and  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  When  care- 
fully examined,  it  appears  to  consist  of  very  thin 
plates.  It  is  not  very  weighty  or  hard,  for  it  may 
be  easily  ground,  and  when  brought  suddenly  to 
the  fire,  it  crackles,  bursts,  and  exhales  a  sulphure- 
ous smell,  and  sometimes  bursts  lightly.  This 
hard  sort  contains  two  thirds  of  silver.  The  red 
silver  ore  is  sometimes  of  a  lighter,  and  sotiietimes 
of  a  deeper  scarlet  colour.  The  first  case  is  trans- 
parent, like  a  garnet,  and  has  been  mistaken  for 
transparent  cinnabar,  and  in  the  second  case  it  is 
of  a  deeper  dye.  It  is  heavier  than  the  former 
horney  ore,  but  bursts  when  brought  near  a  candle 
or  a  mild  fire,  and  the  remaining  part  melts  before 
it  grows  red-hot ;  then  it  emits  a  disagreeable  smell 
of  arsenic,  together  with  a  thick  smoke.  It  con- 
tains the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  the  horny  ore 
just  mentioned. 

The  white  silver  ore  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  pretty  weighty,  and  very  brittle. 
It  has  not  only  copper  in  it,  but  sometimes  more  of 
it  than  of  silver,  for  it  differs  from  the  white  copper 
ore  in  nothing  but  the  quantity  of  silver  it  contains. 
These  are  the  principal  silver  ores  hitherto  known, 
though  many  others  are  looked  upon  by  some  as 
such,  because  they  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver;  but  then  there  is  always  more  of  other 
metals  along  with  them,  therefore  they  cannot 
properly  be  called  silver  ores. 

Silver  is  extracted  from  lead,  by  melting  it  in 
channels,  made  with  ashes  in  the  furnace,  and  then 
blowing  up  the  fire  till  it  turns  into  glass,  sinks  into 
the  channels,  and  leaves  the  pure  silver  behind. 
It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  not  so  ductile,  and  is 
lighter  than  gold  or  lead,  the  weight,  with  regard 
to  gold,  being  little  less  than  five  to  nine.  It  will 
not  rust,  but  will  grow  black  by  sulphureous  va- 
pours, and  will  dissolve  in  aqua  fortis,  but  not  in 
aqua  regia.  When  it  is  mixed  with  common  salt, 
and  melted,  it  turns  into  a  half  transparent  mass  like 
horn,  which  is  hard  to  be  brought  back  to  silver 
again,  because  it  is  volatile,  and  in  a  violent  fire 
will  all  fly  away.  When  silver  is  dissolved  in  aqua 
fortis  it  may  be  crystallized,  and  the  crystals  are 
very  corrosive,  and  of  an  exceeding  bitter  taste. 
When  applied  to  the  skin,  they  leave  an  impression 
like  that  of  a  burning  coal,  and  make  an  eschar  of  a 
black  colour.  The  solution  of  silver  will  turn  any 
thing  black,  and  therefore,  when  properly  diluted, 
is  often  used   to    colour   the  hair.     These  crystals 


will  melt  in  a  very  moderate  heat  before  they  grow 
red,  and  form  a  blackish  mass  :  it  is  then  proper 
for  the  use  of  surgeons,  and  is  called  the  silver 
caustic. 

The  great  copper  mine  is  about  80  fathoms 
deep,  of  great  extent,  but  subject  to  damages  by 
the  fa!lmg-in  of  the  roof;  yet  that  is  sometimes 
recompensed  by  the  abundance  of  ore  which  the 
ruined  pillars  yield,  though  most  commonly  the 
loss  is  very  great.  The  occasion  ot  these  fails  is 
ascribed  to  the  throwing  the  earth  and  stones, 
brought  out  of  the  mine,  upon  the  ground  over 
it;  by  which  the  pillars  become  overcharged,  and 
give  away.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be,  that, 
the  profit  arising  to  those  who  are  concerned  is  so 
little,  that  they  are  not  able  to  work  it  off  as  they 
ought,  and  to  remove  the  rubbish  to  a  greater 
distance  ;  and  unless  the  king  abrites  a  considerable 
part  of  the  profit  arising  to  the  crown  from  this 
mine,  it  is  believed  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  beat  a' 
stand,  especially  if  the  designs  of  making  copper, 
which  are  on  foot  elsewhere,  take  any  tolerable 
effect.  .The  copper  yearly  made  out  of  this  mine 
amounts  to  the  value  of  about  200,0001.  of  which 
the  king  has  a  fourth  part,  not  by  way  of  pre- 
emption, but  in  kind  ;  besides  w'nich,  he  has  upon 
the  remaindera  custom  of  25  per  cent,  when  it  is 
exported  unwrought. 

Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  Italy  came  into 
Sweden,  with  proposals  to  make  copper  a  shorter 
and  cheaper  way  than  had  till  then  been  practised, 
so  as  to  make  that  in  five  days,  which  before  re- 
quired three  weeks,  and  with  one  fifth  part  of  the 
charcoal,  and  with  fewer  hands,  The  bargain 
was  made,  and  his  reward  to  be  100,000  crowns. 
The  first  essay  he  made  succeeded  to  admiration  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  vi'ork  in  earnest,  and  had  got 
his  new  ovens  built  to  his  mind,  the  miners,  as  he 
complained,  picked  out  the  very  worst  ore  and 
were  otherwise  so  envious  and  untractable,  that  he 
failed  of  success,  and  lost  his  reward,  nor  was  it 
without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  buy  ore 
and  practise  his  invention  at  his^own  charge. 

Travellers  tell  us,  this  mine,  in  the  last  century, 
supplied  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  with  copper; 
but  at  present  it  is  worked  so  very  deep,  that  it  is 
become  extremely  expensive  ;  and  though  the  ore 
is  uncommonly  rich,  the  produce  is  considerably 
diminished. 

Copper  is  a  hard,  ignoble  metal,  softer  than  iron, 
and,  when    polished,  is   of  a  shining  reddish  co- 
lour.    It  will    melt  in  the  fire,  and  is  so  ductile, 
that  it  may  be  beaten    into  exceeding  thin   leaves. 
It  is   more  frequently    found   in  its  metallic  form 
than  iron,  in  various  shapes,  but  its  ore  never  dis- 
tinguishes   itself  by    any    certain  figure,    for  it   is 
almost  always  irregular.     But   the  finest  colours  of 
any   kind,  except  the  red   and   transparent,  most 
commonly  betray  the  presence  of  copper;  for  this 
reason   there  is  hardly  any  copper  ore  that    is  not 
mixed  with  iron,  in  a  larger  quantity  than  the  ores 
of  other    metals  commonly  are.     However,  there 
is  not  so  much  in  some  as  in  others ;  and  tliose  that 
contain  the  least   iron,  are    naturaly  more    easily 
melted  than   the  rest.     The  vitreous  copper  ore  is 
of  a  darkish  violet  sky  colour,  like  that  of  a  piece  of 
steel  that  has  touched  a  red-hot  iron.     It  is  very 
heavy,    and    of  a  moderate    hardness,  but  com- 
monly variegated  with  spots  and  grey  veins.    One 
hundred  weight  of  this  ore  contains  from  50  to  80 
pounds  of  copper.     The  azure  copper  ore  is  of  a 
most   beautiful   blue    colour,    not    soft    but    very 
heavy,  and,  when  broken,  shines  like  blue  glass. 
This  is  most  free  from  iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur ; 
and  a  great  quantity    of  excellent  copper  may  be 
extracted  out  of  it  with  ease.     The  green  copper 
ore  is    like   green    crystal,    and    sometimes  very 
I  prettily  streaked  ;  but  in  other  things  it  has  the 
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properties  of  tlie  former.  The  light  dusky  blue 
concretes,  as  well  as  the  green,  called  by  some 
copper  okers,  yield  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
copper  when  they  are  pure,  which  may  be  known 
from  their  colour  and  weight  ;  but  those  that  are 
more  light  are  mixed  with  unmetallic  earth,  and 
those  that  are  yellow  contain  iron  oker  ;  on  which 
account  they  are  more  ditficult  to  be  met  with, 
and  yield  less  copper  of  an  inferior  sort. 

The  following  extraordinary  account  of  a  de- 
scent into  the  copper  mine  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden, 
is  given  by  a  Dutch  officer.  "  During  the  tour 
hours  that  I  wandered  into  the  bowels  of  Kopper- 
berg,  as  I  descended  from  gallery  to  gallery,  some- 
times by  ladders,  and  sometimes  by  stairs,  my 
astonishment  increased  at  every  step.  At  first  I 
went  dovvn  by  zigzag  stairs,  tolerably  commodious, 
into  a  large  cavity,  about  300  feet  deep,  and  2000 
paces  in  circumference.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
cave  I  saw,  in  a  corner,  a  hut  built  of  wood, 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  two  figures  half  naked,  and  as  black  as  ink. 
1  took  them  for  the  pages  of  Pluto.  Each  had  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  In  this  hut,  is  one  of 
the  entries  mto  the  subterraneous  regions,  and  U  is 
the  most  commodious  of  the  four  which  communi- 
cated with  the  cave.  I  and  my  servant  were  im- 
mediately presented  with  a  black  dress,  a  precau- 
tion that  is  generally  taken  to  preserve  the  clothes 
of  the  inquisitive  from  being  spoiled  in  the  narrow 
passages  of  the  galleries.  This  mournful  apparel, 
together  with  a  prayer  uttered  by  my  guides,  im 
ploring  the  divine  aid,  that  we  might  escape  un- 
hurt from  these  regions,  intimidated  my  servant, 
who  was  a  young  Frieze,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  would  scarcely  submit  to  be  dressed  en  Scara- 
moudie,  much  less  descend  into  the  mine. 

"  Passing  at  one  time  through  alleys  propped  up 
by  timber,  at  another,  under  vaults  that  supported 
themselves,  we  came  to  immense  larg?  halls,  the 
height  or  extremities  of  which  could  not  be  reach- 
ed by  the  feeble  lights  which  we  carried.  In  some 
of  these  are  forges,  where  the  different  tools  used 
in  working  the  mines  are  made  and  repaired.  It 
was  here  so  excessively  hot,  that  the  workmen 
were  entirely  naked.  Other  hallt  served  either  for 
magazines  of  gunpowder,  or  cordage,  and  other 
utensils  necessary  for  their  operations.  These  com- 
municate by  means  of  the  galleries,  and  these 
galleries  communicate  with  each  other  by  ladders 
or  steps.  There  are  also  apertures  made  from  the 
upper  surface,  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  lowest 
gallery  without  any  interruption.  These  serve  at 
once  to  convey  fresh  air,  and  for  the  passage  of 
any  burdens,  which,  being  placed  in  large  vessels, 
are  moved  upward  and  downward  by  means  of 
pullies  that  are  in  continual  motion  during  the 
whole  time  of  labour.  The  pullies  are  kept  in  the 
motion  by  horses  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
vessels  are  attached  to  chains  of  iron,  common 
ropes  being  subject  to  speedy  erosion  by  the  vitrio- 
lic vapours  which  ascend  from  the  mines.  The 
irons  themselves  will  not  endure  for  a  long  space 
of  time,  and  therefore  ropes  of  cows  hair,  or  of 
hogs  bristles,  are  often  made  to  supply  their 
place. 

*'  The  apertures  are  not  only  convenient  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned,  and  give  vent  to  a 
pestilential  atmosphere  ;  but,  co-operating  with  the 
heat  proceeding  from  the  forge,  and  other  physical 
causes,  they  excite,  even  in  the  deepest  parts,  such 
excessive  draughts  of  air,  that  they  resemble  the 
most  violent  hurricanes.  The  roofs  that  are*  not 
supported  by  art,  afforded,  in  niany  places  a  very 
singular  appearance.  The  vitriol  distilling  through 
the  rocks,  crystallizes  on  their  surface,  and  forms 
prisms  of  different  figures.  These  are  suspended 
from  a  thousand  places,  ten,  twelve,  twenty  feet 


in  length,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  green.  The 
reflection  of  the  light  from  their  various  surfaces, 
and  from  the  minerals  that  surround  the  walls,  pro- 
duces an  effect  more  easy  to  be  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. 

"  In  one  of  the  passages,  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
vitriol  is  dissolved,  and  it  is  pumped  out  of  the 
mine  by  means  of  a  curious  hydraulic  machine. 
The  water  which  springs  up  at  this  depth  very  co- 
piously, is  set  in  motion  by  horses,  dissolves  the 
vitriol,  and  conveys  it  into  a  reservoir,  which  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  old  iron.  Twenty-four  of  these 
horses  have  stables  in  the  gallery,  their  mangers 
being  cut  out  of  the  rock.  This  work  continues 
night  and  day,  horses  and  men  being  relieved 
every  six  hours.  These  animals  are  hoisted  up 
through  the  openings  once  in  a  year,  to  undergo  a 
geneial  review.  Curiosity  induced  me  to  descend 
to  about  eleven  hundred  feet  under  the  earth,  to 
the  lowest  gallery,  where  the  principal  explosion  is 
made.  N  >twithstanding  the  excessive  cold  of  this 
place,  the  men  who  were  occupied  in  cleaving 
the  rock,  were  not  only  naked,  but  in  profuse 
sweats.  The  obscurity  of  these  regions,  the  distant 
fires  spreading  a  visible  gloom,  naked  men,  dark  as 
the  minerals  which  they  work,  surrounded  by  the 
sparks  that  fly  from  their  hammers ;  the  horrid 
noise  of  their  labour,  and  of  the  wheels  of  the 
hydraulic  machines,  joined  with  the  tremendous 
figures  which  we  met,  from  time  to  time,  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  made  me  doubt 
whether  I  was  not  really  in  Tartarus. 

"  Having  at  length  arrived  at  a  kind  of  hall,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  supported  by  pillars  hewn  out 
ot  the  rock,  and  surrounded  with  seats  of  the  same 
nature,  my  guides  desired  me  to  repose  myself,  and 
listen  to  some  music  that  would  amuse  me.  Oa 
my  inquiring  of  what  kind,  they  answered  it  was 
the  noise  which  proceeded  from  blowing  up  the 
rocks,  to  facilitate  their  labour.  I  consented  on 
condition  that  they  should  remain  with  me.  They 
readily  agreed,  as  this  was  the  only  place  totally 
free  from  danger.  One  of  them  went  out  tor  a 
moment  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  re- 
turning, sat  by  my  side.  After  waiting  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  trembling  with  cold,  and  my 
patience  exhausted,  I  threatened  to  renounce  the 
music,  if  they  were  not  more  expeditious.  While 
1  was  speaking,  the  explosion  began.  My  ears  had 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  the  like.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  these  subterraneous  regions,  as  far  as  our 
sight  could  reach,  was  instantly  illuminated,  and 
we  were  immediately  left  in  total  darkness,  for 
the  pressure  of  the  air  had  extinguished  our.  torches. 
This  obscurity  was  only  interrupted  by  a  new  ex- 
plosion on  the  right  and  left,  accompanied  with 
sudden  flashes  of  light.  Echoes  redoubled  the 
strokes  with  thundering  noise.  The  vaults  seemed 
to  split  over  our  heads,  the  ground  trembled  and 
our  seats  rocked  under  us.  The  recollection  that 
we  were  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  sight  at  every  re- 
peated flash,  of  our  guides,  and  of  myself,  dressed 
in  sable  hue  ;  the  fall  of  the  rocks  that  were  de- 
tached by  the  explosion;  and  the  smoke  of  the 
guqpowder,  will  plead  my  apology  should  I  can- 
didly confess  that  I  felt  all  the  toupee  which  I  had, 
stood  erect.  This  concert  continued  about  half 
an  hour,  and  suddenly  ceasing,  left  us  in  profound 
silence  ;  which,  together  with  'he  obscurity  of  the 
place,  and  the  suffocating  steam  of  the  gunpowder, 
rather  increased  than  dimmished  the  horror.  This 
operation  is  repeated  every  day  at  noon." 

There  are  many  iron  mines  and  forges  towards 
the  mountainous  parts,  where  they  have  the  con- 
veniency  of  water-falls  to  turn  their  mills.  From 
these,  besides  supplying  the  country,  there  is  yearly 
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exported,  iron  to  the  value  of  near  300,0001.  but 
of  late  years  the  number  of  these  forges  has  been 
so  much  encreased,  that  each  endeavouring  to  un- 
dersell others,  the  price  has  been  much  lowered. 
Since  the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures,  in 
exchange  for  which  iron  was  plentilully  taken  off, 
it  is  grown  so  cheap,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
lessen  the  number  of  forges.  Neither  has  that 
contrivance  had  the  efiect  intended,  but  on  the 
contrary  many  more  are  like  to  fall  of  themselves, 
because  they  cannot  work  but  with  loss;  in  which 
case,  many  thousands  of  poor  people,  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  those  forges  and  mines,  will  be 
reduced  to  a  starving  condition. 

Iron  is  an  ignoble  metal,  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness. It  is  of  a  whitish  livid  colour  when  polished, 
but  before  that  it  is  blackish.  When  it  is  cleansed 
it  is  called  steel.  The  ore  of  common  iron  is  of 
no  certain  form,  but  most  commonly  of  a  rusty 
colour.  1  here  is  also  an  ore  which  is  very  heavy, 
and  of  a  red  bluish  colour  when  broken.  It  is 
very  rich  in  the  best  kind  of  iron,  and  usually 
yields,  at  the  first  melting,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
pounds  out  of  an  hundred  weight. 

There  is  also  a  singular  kind  of  iron  ore,  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  though  sometimes  grey,  and 
sometimes  ot  a  kind  of  semi-transparent  white.  It 
will  yield,  when  melted,  about  thirty  pounds  of 
iron  out  of  an  hundred  weight.  When  iron  is 
melted,  it  is  formed  into  large  masses,  which  are 
long  and  thick,  and  commonly  called  pigs.  These 
are  melted  over  again,  and  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod,  in  order  to  render  them  malleable.  While 
they  are  yet  red  hot,  they  are  placed  under  ham- 
mers, and  by  that  means  the  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles are  forced  away  by  the  repeated  strokes.  One 
sort  of  iron  differs  greatly  from  another,  but  that 
which  is  toughest  is  best,  and  that  which  is  most 
brittle  is  worst  of  all.  However,  all  sorts  of  iron 
are  of  the  same  nature,  and  they  are  only  more  or 
less  tough,  in  proportion  to  the  earthy,  vitriolic, 
and  sulphureous  particles  mixed  therewith.  Iron 
being  often  melted  and  cleansed,  is  turned  into 
steel  ;  though,  in  some  cases,  little  labour  is  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  and  in  others  a  great  deal. 
When  iron  is  very  good,  they  melt  it  in  a  furnace, 
and  throw  in  gradually  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
an  alkalous  salt,  and  filings  of  lead,  with  the  rasp- 
ings of  ox  horns  ;  then  they  stir  the  melted  metal, 
and  at  length  place  it  on  the  anvil,  where  they 
beat  it  into  rods. 

A  late  traveller  gives  the  following  remarkable 
description  ot  his  descent  into  the  mines  of 
Dan  mora  : 

*'  We  lay,"  says  he,  "  at  a  pretty  village,  called 
Ostarby,  and  went  about  three  miles  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  mines  of  Danmora.  They  are 
celebrated  for  producing  the  finest  iron  ore  in 
Europe,  the  iron  ofwhicliis  exported  into  every 
country,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  national  wealth  and  royal  revenues 
of  Sweden.  The  ore  is  not  dug  as  in  the  mines  of 
tin  or  coal  which  we  have  in  England,  but  is  torn 
up  by  powder.  This  operation  is  performed  every 
day  at  noon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
and  awful  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  mine  (which  is  near  half 
an  English  mile  in  circumference)  in  time  to  be 
present  at  it.  Soon  after  twelve  the  first  explosion 
began  ;  I  cannot  compare  it  to  any  thing  so  aptly 
as  subterraneous  thunder,  or  rather  vollies  of  ar- 
tillery discharged  under  ground.  The  stones  are 
thrown  up  by  the  violence  of  the  powder  to  a  vast 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
concussion  is  so  great  as  to  shake  the  surrounding 
earth,  or  rock,  on  every  side.  I  felt  a  pleasure 
mixed  with  terror,  as  I  hung  over  this  vast  and 
giddy  hollow,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  eye  in 


vain  attempts  to  penetrate.     As  soon  as  the  explo- 
sions vvere  finished,  I   determined    however,  to  de- 
scend into  the   mine.     There  is  no   way  to  do  this 
but  in  a  large  deep   bucket,  capable  of  containing 
three  persons,  and  fastened    to    chains  by  a   rope. 
The    inspector,  at    whose  house    1    had  slept   the 
preceding  night,  took  no  little  pains  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  resolution,  and  assured  me  th.it  not    only 
the   rope,  or  chains,  sometimes    broke,     but    that 
the  snow  and  iie,  which  lodged  on  the  sides  ot  the 
mines,  frequently   tumbled   in,  and    destroyed  the 
workmen  ;  nor  could  he   warrant  my  absolute  se- 
curity from  one  or  both  of  these  accidents.     Find- 
ing, however,  that  I  was  deaf  to  all   his   remoti- 
strances.  he  provided  me  a  clean  bucket,  and   put 
two  men  into   it  to  accompany    me.     I  wrapped 
myself,  therefore,  in   my    great  coat,  and   stepped 
into  the  bucket.     The  two  men  followed,  and  we 
were  let  down.     I  am    not   ashamed  to  own,  that 
when  I  found    myself    thus   suspended    between 
heaven    and  earth  by  a  rope,  and    looked   down 
into  the  deep  and  dark  abyss  below  me,  to  which 
I  could  see  no   termination,  I  shuddered  with   ap- 
prehension, and  half  repented  my  curiosity.     This 
was,  however,  only  a  momentary  sensation,  as  be- 
fore  I  had   descended  an  hundred  feet,  I  looked 
round  on  the  scene  with  very   tolerable  composure. 
I   was   near  nine    minutes   before   I   reached    the 
bottom,    it   being  80  fathoms,  or   480  feet.     The 
view  of  the  mine,  when  I  set  my  foot  to  the  earth, 
was   awful    and    sublime    in   the  highest  degree. 
Whether  terror  or  pleasure  formed  the  predominant 
feeling,  as  I  looked  at  it,  is  hard  to  say.     The  light 
of  the    day    was  very   faintly  admitted   into  these 
subterraneous  caverns.     In  many  places  it  was  abso- 
lutely lost,  and  flambeaux  supplied  iis  place.     I 
saw  beams   of  wood  across  some  parts,  from  one 
side  of  the  rock  to  the  other,  where  the  miners  sat 
employed    in  boring    holes  for  the    admission   of 
powder,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  I  could  have 
felt  in  any  ordinary  place,  though  the  least  dizziness, 
or  even  a  failure    in   preserving  their  equilibrium, 
must  have    made  them    lose    their    seat,  and  dash 
them   to  pieces  against  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
rock  beneath.     The  fragments  torn  up  by  the  ex- 
plosion, previous  to  my  descent,  lay  in  vast  heaps 
on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  scene  was  calculated  to 
,  inspire  a  gloomy  admiration  in  the  beholder. 
I       A  confinement  for  life  in  these  horrible  iron  dun- 
geons, must  surely,  of  all  punishments   which  hu- 
man   invention    has  devised,  be  one  of  the   most 
terrible.     I  remained  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
these   gloomy  and  frightful   caverns,  and  traversed 
every  part  of  them  which  was  accessible,  conducted 
by  my  guides.     The  weather  above  was  very  warm, 
but  here  the  ice  covered   the   whole  surface   of  the 
ground,  and  I  found   myself  surrounded    with  the 
[[  colds  of  the   most  rigorous  winter,  amid  darkness 
and  caves  of  iron.     In  one  of  these    which   runs  a 
considerable    way  under    the    rock,    were    eight 
wretches    warming   themselves    round  a   charcoal 
fire,  and  eating  the  little  scanty  subsistence  produced 
from  their  miserable  occupation.     They  rose  with 
surprise  at   seeing  so  unexpected  a  guest    among 
them  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  dry  my  feet 
at  their  fire,  which  were  wet  with  treading  on  the 
melted  ice. 

"  There  are  no  less  than  1300  of  these  men  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  mines,  and  their  pay  is 
only  a  confmon  dollar,  of  three  pence  English,  a 
day.  They  were  first  opened  about  1580,  under 
the  reign  of  John  the  Third,  but  have  been  con- 
stantly worked  only  since  the  time  of  Christiana, 
After  having  gratified  my  curiosity  with  a  full  view 
of  these  subterraneous  apartments,  I  made  the 
signal  for  being  drawn  up,  andean  most  seriously 
affirm,  I  felt  so  little  terror  while  re-ascending, 
compared  with  that  of  being  let  down,  that  I  am 
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convinced,  in  five  or  six  times  more,  I  should  have 
been  perfectly  indifferent  to  it,  and  could  have 
solved  a  problem  in  mathematics,  or  composed  a 
sonnet  to  niv  mistress,  in  the  bucket,  without  any 
degree  of  fright  or  apprehension.  So  strong  is  the 
etfect  of  custom  on  the  human  mind,  and  so  con- 
temptible does  danger  or  horror  become,  when  fa- 
niili'irized  by  continual  repetition  1" 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  peasants 
manufacture  the  iron,  the  same  writer  says,  "  1 
have  visited  six  or  seven  forges  on  my  journey, 
each  of  which  constantly  employs  from  lour  to 
fourteen  hundred  workmen,  only  in  iron.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  country  seat,  you  mav  be  certain  to 
see  one  of  these  tabrics,  and  no  Cyclops  were 
evermore  dexterous  in  working  their  materials.  I 
have  seen  them  stand  close  to,  and  hammer,  in 
their  coarse  frock  of  linen,  a  bar  of  ore,  the  hea' 
and  refulgence  of  which  were  almost  insupportable 
to  me  at  10  feet  distance,  and  with  the  sparks  ot 
which  they  were  covered  from  head  to  foot.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  whole  process  used  to 
reduce  the  ore  into  iron,  and  must  own  it  is  very 
curious.  They  first  roast  it  in  the  open  air  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  after  which  it  is  thrown  into  a 
furnace,  and,  when  reduced  to  fusion,  is  poured 
into  a  mould  of  sand  about  three  yards  in  length. 
These  pigs,  as  they  are  then  denominated,  are  next 
put  into  a  forge,  heated  to  a  prodigious  degree. 
They  break  off  a  large  piece  vvith  prickers,  when 
red  hot,  and  this  is  beat  to  a  lesser  size  with  ham- 
mers. It  is  put  again  into  the  fire,  and  from 
thence  entirely  finished,  by  being  laid  under  an 
immense  engine  resembling  a  hammer,  which  is 
turned  by  water,  and  fastens  the  rude  piece  into 
a  bar.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dexterity  of  the 
men  who  conduct  this  concluding  part  of  the 
operation,  as  the  eye  is  their  sole  guide,  artd  it  re- 
quires an  exquisite  nicety  and  precision.  It  is  cer 
tainly  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  Sweden 
abounds  with  these  etnployments  for  her  peasants, 
since,  from  the  ungrateful  soil  and  inclement  lati- 
tude, they  must  otherwise  perish  by  misery  and 
famine." 

The  animals  in  Sweden  are  elks,  bears,  wolves, 
deers,  hares,  foxes,  wild  cats,  squirrels,  &c.  and 
these  are  hunted  either  for  their  flesh,  skins,  or  furs, 
the  Swedish  huntsmen  using  guns,  and  being  in 
general  excellent  marksmen. 

The  squirrel  is  somewhat  thicker  than  a  weasel, 
but  not  quite  so  long.  He  is  of  a  reddish  colour 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back,  but  on 
the  belly  is  white.  The  tail  is  long  and  bushy, 
which  being  turned  over  his  back,  is  sufficient  to 
shade  it ;  whence  the  Latin  name  sciunis,  which 
signifies  a  shade.  This  animal  sits  upon  his  back- 
side when  he  feeds,  laying  hold  of  the  provision 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  putting  it  into  his  mouth. 
lie  lives  upon  nuts  and  acorns  of  all  kinds,  but  is 
most  fond  of  hazel  nuts,  which  he  gathers  in  the 
proper  season,  and  hoards  up  against  winter. 
Squirrels  are  generally  to  be  inet  with  upon  trees, 
where  they  build  their  nests,  and  bring  up  their 
young.  They  can  leap  very  readily  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  sometimes  from  tree  to  tree,  at  which 
time  they  use  their  tails  instead  of  wings. 

There  are  poultry  of  various  kinds  reared  in 
Sweden.  Of  game  there  is  plenty,  both  of  land 
and  water-fowl,  particularly  partridges,  and  a  bird 
called  yerper,  which  resembles  a  partridge. 

The  orra  is  a  fowl  of  the  size  of  a  hen,  and  the 
keder  is  very  near  as  big  as  a  turkey.  In  winter 
the  Swedish  sportsmen  amuse  themselves  with 
killing  black-birds,  thrushes,  and  sydenswans,  the 
latter  being  beautiful  birds,  sumptuously  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  plumes,  which  are  finely  tipt  vyith 
scarlet ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  fieldfares,  and 
their  flesh  is  of  a  most  exquisite  flavour.     Pigeons  ■' 


are  scarce,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  vora- 
cious birds  which  destroy  them. 

The  most  remarkable  bird  of  prey  is  the  eagle. 
This  bird  is  of  a  large  size,  very  strong,  and  can 
never  be  tamed  like  the  hawk  in  order  to  pursue 
game  :  and  it  is  much  more  majestic  in  appearance 
than  the  vulture. 

The  eagle  principally  inhabits  inaccessible  moun-i 
tains,  and  roosts  on  the  loftiest  trees,  being  fond  of 
such  places  as  are  least  frequented  by  mankind. 
However,  as  birds,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are 
found  in  great  plenty  round  the  habitations  of 
men,  the  eagle  is  sometimes  induced  to  frequent 
those  places  for  the  convenience  of  its  prey.  They 
live  much  on  fish,  crabs,  tortoises,  wild  ducks, 
poultry,  pigeons  and  the  like.  They  have  been 
known  not  to  spare  even  their  own  species^  wheri 
pressed  with  hunger.  They  attack  not  only  lambs 
and  young  goats,  but  sometimes  deer,  sheep,  and 
even  horned  cattle.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  rocks,  and  the  highest 
trees,  some  of  which  have  been  found  near  six  feet 
in  diameter.  1  hey  are  usually  lined  with  the  hair 
ot  toxes,  wool,  or  the  fur  of  hares  and  rabbits,  to 
keep  the  eggs  warm,  of  which  the  female  gene- 
rally lays  two,  or  sometimes  three  at  a  time,  and 
hatches  them  in  thirty  days,  during  which  time 
the  male  supplies  her  with  food.  As  soon  as  the 
young  ones  are  produced,  the  old  become  re- 
markably mischievous,  and  destroy  lambs  and 
poultry  for  several  miles  round  them.  They  often 
bring  hares  and  partridges  alive  to  their  young,  to 
regale  them  with  the  relish  of  warm  blood.  The 
country  folks  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  these 
provisions,  by  taking  it  from  the  eagles  in  the 
absence  of  the  old  ones,  and  carrying  it  home  for 
their  own  use. 

The  vulture  differs  from  the  eagle  in  not  having 
its  beak  turned  immediately  crooked  from  the  root, 
it  continuing  straight  tp  the  length  ot  two  inches. 
It  is  much  more  lazy  than  the  eagle,  and  fond  of 
carrion,  which  the  eagle  will  not  touch.  However, 
they  prey  upon  live  birds,  hares,  kids,  fawns,  &c. 
if  they  can  get  them  ;  and  if  not,  eat  any  filth  that 
comes  in  their  way. 

The  hawk  has  wings  so  long  as  to  reach  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  which  resembles  that  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  beak  is  partly  blue  and  partly  yellow  ; 
the  feet  are  of  a  pale  green  ;  the  toes  are  slender  j 
the  talons  large,  sharp,  and  darkish  ;  the  breast, 
belly,  and  thighs,  white,  streaked  with  black;  the 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  head  are  brown,  and  the 
latter  is  flattish  at  the  top:  the  tail  is  of  a  light 
brown,  with  black  lines  running  across  it;  and 
the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  Some 
years  ago  a  hawk  was  killed  in  Finland,  which 
had  a  plate  of  gold  on  one  leg,  and  a  plate  of 
silver  on  the  other.  On  the  former  was  this  French 
inscription  :  "  Je  suis  au  Roi,"  which,  in  English, 
implies,  "  I  belong  to  the  King;"  and,  on  the 
latter  were  these  words,  in  the  same  language  : 
"  Le  Due  de  Chevreuse  me  garde  ;"  which  may  be 
thus  translated  :  "  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  keeps 
me." 

The  kite  is  distinguished  from  all  other  rapacious 
birds  by  having  a  forked  tail.  It  is  usually  about 
28  inches  long,  from  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  tail, 
when  the  neck  is  straight ;  but  when  the  wings  are 
extended,  its  measures,  from  extremity  to  extremity, 
64  inches,  or  better.  The  head  is  of  an  ash  colour, 
the  neck  red,  the  back  brown,  and  the  wings  are 
diversified  with  red,  black  and  white.  The  beak 
is  black,  the  tongue  thick,  the  legs  and  feet  yellow, 
and  the  talons  of  a  sable  hue.  It  has  always  been 
famous  for  its  rapacity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

The  seas  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound 
p  with 
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with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  particularly  salmon,  perch, 
j)ike,  streamling,  trout,  tench,  eels,  seals,  &c. 

I'ikes  are  so  .-li^undant,  that  vast  quantities  are 
salted  and  diied  for  sale  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
strcamlings  (which  is  a  dehcious  fish,  smaller  than 
a  piicbcr,  or  pilchard)  are  pickled  and  barrelled, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  1  he 
train  oil,  extracted  from  the  seals,  is  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  trafTic  in  their  exports. 

The  Swedes,  in  their  persons,  are  in  general  of 
a  large  stature,  with  white  or  yellow  hair.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  with  respect  to  their  characters; 
and,  what  is  pecidiarly  remarkable  among  them, 
they  are  known  to  have  had  different  characters  in 
different  ages.  .At  present  the  nobility  are  brave, 
hospitable,  fond  of  glory,  and  strictly  a;tached  to 
the  rules  and  punctilios  of  honour  ;  but  as  a  foil  to 
these  excellencies,  they  are  proud,  ostentatious, 
jealous,  and  vindictive.  The  lower  class  of  people 
are  religious,  sober,  loyal,  industrious,  and  quiet ; 
except  v^hen  intoxicated  with  liquor,  at  which  time 
they  are  furious  and  ungovernable  ;  and  some  ac- 
cuse them  of  being  over-reaching,  rapacious,  en- 
vious, and  exceedingly  averse  to  foreigners.  In 
their  persons  they  are  usually  strong  and  hardy  ; 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  bearing  great  labour 
and  fatigue,  which  are  excellent  qualifications  to- 
wards the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  military 
life,  and  the  Swedes  have   been  supposed  the  best 


to  the  people,  that  the  government  would  repent 
making  them  its  enemies.  Their  revenues  are  very 
moderate,  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  the 
jjrimate,  not  exceeding  lOOl.  a  year  :  he  has  under 
him  13  suffragans,  bi-sides  superintendents,  with 
moderate  stipends.  The  church  is  governed  by  a 
body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons,  revised  by 
a  committee  chosen  from  the  different  states  that 
compose  the  diet,  and  approved  by  the  sovereign. 
The  clergy  are  not  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
their  own  laws,  nor  can  they  transact  affairs  of 
importance  without  the  concurrence  of  the  civil 
power.  A  conversion  to  Popery,  or  a  long  conti- 
nuance under  excommunication,  which  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  or  exile,  cannot  pass  without  the 
king's  permission,  since  in  either  case  he  would  be 
deprived  of  a  subject.  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  by  Ansgarius,  bishop  of  Bremen,  in 
the  year  82y. 

The  language  spoken   in  Sweden  bears  a  near 

affinity  to  that  of  Denmark,  being  a  dialect  of  the 

ancient   Gothic,  or  Teutonic.      This   country   has 

!  produced  many  persons  of  learning,  at  the  head  of 

\  which   class  may  justly  be  placed   the  celebrated 

I  Puffendorf,  who  was  at  once  an  historian,  civilian, 

i  and    philosopher,  and   a   native  of  Sweden.     The 

name  of  Linnaeus  will  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest 

posterity,  for  having  carried  most  of  the  branches 

of  natural  philosophy,  particularly  botany,  to  the 


soldiers  in  Christendom.  They  have  no  great  genius,    'greatest   height;  he   was  one  of  the  greatest   or- 


but  they  are  indefatigable  in  executing  whatever 
they  undertake.  Their  great  poverty  obliges  them 
to  practise  several  mechanical  arts,  which  necessity 
teaches  them  to  exercise,  and  the  peasants  make 
their  own  clothes,  shoes,  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry ;  but  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  continue 
in  the  paths  trodden  by  their  ancestors,  without  in- 
genuity to  discover,  or  spirit  to  pursue,  new  branches 
ot  commerce. 

The  Swedish  women  are  fair,  well  shaped,  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful,  and  more  eminent  for  chastity 
before  than  after  marriage.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  they  are  subservient  to  the  will  of  their 
husbands,  even  to  a  degree  of  slavery.  As  to  the 
meaner  sort,  besides  the  offices  peculiar  to  their  sex, 
they  perform  all  kinds  of  drudgery,  such  as  plow- 
ing the  fields,  threshing  the  corn,  rowing  the  boats, 
and  carrying  burdens. 

.  Persons  ot  quality  dress  after  the  fashion  of  France ; 
but  the  peasant-,  &c.  wear  clothes  made  of  coarse 
stuff,  and  lined  with  sheep-skin,  to  defend  them  from 
the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

The  marriages  in  Sweden  generally  take  their  rise 
from  the  mercenary  views  of  parents,  and  not  from 
the  least  degree  of  affection  in  the  young  couple, 
whose  inclinations  have  perhaps  been  never  once 
consulted  in  the  whole  course  of  the  affair.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  children  of  noble  families  marry  be- 
fore the  age  of  30,  their  parents  having  little  to  spare 
in  their  lite-time.  The  wedding,  as  well  as  the 
funeral  entertainments  of  this  country,  are  performed 
with  great  pomp,  and  both  are  commonly  attended 
with  riot  and  excess. 

The  reformed  religion,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  is  professed  with  the  utmost  strictness 
in  Sweden  ;  and  owes  its  establishment  there  to 
Gustavus  Vasa,  about  the  year  1523.  An  attempt 
having  been  once  made  to  re-establish  Popery,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  kingdom,  they  have 
ever  since  had  such  an  aversion  to  that  religion, 
that  castration  is  the  fate  of  every  Roman  Catholic 
priest  discovered  in  their  country.  The  common 
people  are  surprisingly  uniform  and  unremitting  in 
religious  matters,  never  enquiring  into,  or  disputing 
about  controverted  points  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
but  submitting  themselves  entirely  to  the  directions 
of  the  clergy,  who  by  their  morals,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  endear  themselves  so  much 
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time. 

The  Swedish  nobility  and  gentry  shewed  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  literature,  by  send- 
ing Haselquist,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural 
philosopher,  into  the  eastern  countries,  in  order  to 
make  discoveries,  and  where,  unhappily  for  the 
learned  world,  he  died.  But,  as  this  noble  spirit 
was  eminently  encouraged  by  the  royal  family,  his 
labours  were  not  entirely  lost,  the  queen  of  Sweden 
having  purchased  his  collection  of  cutiosities  at  a 
great  expence.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  draw- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  at  this  time 
known,  and  encouraged  in  that  kingdotn ;  and,  since 
the  decline  of  their  iron  manufacture,  many  of  the 
people  have  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  which 
is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  must 
be  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  nation.  From  the 
above  instances  it  appears,  that  it  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Swedes  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  exert  their  talents,  that  they  have  been  represented 
by  some  writers  as  a  dull,  heavy  people,  fit  only  for 
bodily  labour. 

Their  principal  university  is  that  of  Upsal,  insti- 
tuted near  400  years  ago,  and  patronized  by  seve- 
ral successive  monarchs,  particularly  the  great 
Augustus  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  Christina, 
whose  passion  for  literature  is  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  who  may  be  accounted  a  genius  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  university  has  a  chan- 
cellor, a  vice-chancellor,  a  rector,  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors, all  provided  with  comfortable  salaries,  the 
largest  of  which  is  1401.  per  ann.  There  are  near 
1500  students  here  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  extremely  indigent,  and  lodge  five  or  six  toge- 
ther in  poor  hovels.  At  Abo,  in  Finland,  there  is 
a  second  university,  which  is  neither  so  flourishing, 
nor  so  well  endowed  as  that  of  Upsal ;  and  at  Lun- 
dcn,  in  Schonen,  there  was  a  third,  which  is  nov/ 
entirely  fallen  into  decay. 

An  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  was  some  years 
since  established  at  Stockholm,  and  is  now  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  They  have  published  several  vo- 
lumes of  memoirs,  which  have  been  well  received 
by  the  public. 

Every  diocese  in  Sweden  is  provided  with  a  free- 
school,  wherein  boys  are  qualified  for  the  university  ; 
and  there  are  also  inferior  schools,  where  children 
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are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  common  people  in  Sweden  subsist  princi- 
pally by  agriculture,  mining,  grazing,  hunting,  and 
fishing.  Their  materials  for  IrafRc  and  exportation 
consist  principally  ot  bulky  and  usetul  commodi- 
ties, such  as  masts,  beams,  deal  boards,  and  other 
sorts  of  timber  for  ships  ;  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees, 
pot-ash,  wooden  utensils,  hides,  fla.K,  hemp,  poul- 
try, furs,  lead,  iron,  brass,  copper,  cordage,  and 
fish.  In  exchange  for  these  commodities,  they 
import  corn,  sugars,  wines,  spices,  silk,  and  Eng- 
lish cloths. 

In  the  16th  century,  the  manufacturing  of  iron 
was  introduced  into  Sweden  :  for  till  that  time 
they  sold  their  old  crude  ore  to  the  Hanse- Towns, 
and  bought  it  back  again  ;  but  at  present  vast 
quantities  of  copper,  brass,  steel,  and  iron,  are 
wrought  in  Sweden  ;  they  have  also  founderies  for 
cannon,  forges  for  fire-arms  and  ancnors,  armories, 
wire  and  flatting  mills  ;  also  mills  for  pileing,  and 
for  boring  and  stamping  ;  and  of  late  they  have 
built  many  ships  for  sale.  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemings,-  they  set  up  some  manufactures  of 
glass,  starch,  tin,  woollen,  silk,  soap,  leather-dres- 
sing, and  saw-mills  :  bookselling  was  at  that  time 
unknown  in  Svi'eden.  They  have  since  had  su- 
gar-baking, tobacco-plantations,  and  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth,  cotton,  fustian,  and  other  stuffs  ;  of 
linen,  alum,  and  brimstone  ;  paper-mil'ls  and  gun- 
powder-mills. 

The  Swedes,  about  the  year  1752,  had  greatly 
increased  their  exports,  and  diminished  their  imports, 
most  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  sent  off  in  Swedish 
ships,  the  Swedes  having  now  a  kind  of  navigation- 
act,  like  that  of  the  English  ;  but  the  jealousies  of  the 
Swedish  government  have  injured  these  promising 
appearances. 

ITieir  curiosities  and  antiquities  are  the  follow- 
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a  few  leagues  from   Gottenburg  is  a  hideous 


precipice,  down  which  a  dreadful  cataract  runs 
with  such  impetuosity  into  a  deep  bed  of  water, 
that  large  masts  and  other  bodies  of  timber,  which 
are  precipitated,  disappear,  some  being  half  an  hour, 
and  others  much  longer,  before  they  are  recovered. 
Several  hundred  fathoms  of  line  have  been  used  in 
endeavouring  to  find  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  but  it 
has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

In  various  parts  of  Sweden  a  stone  is  found,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with  itreaks  of  white, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  composition  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  stone  yields  sulphur,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  minium.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Goth- 
land is  a  remarkably  slimy  lake,  which  has  the 
uncommon  property  of  singeing  every  thing  that  is 
thrown  into  it. 

The  Swedes  pretend  to  be  in  possession  of  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  into 
Gothic,  the  work  of  a  bishop  1 300  years  ago.  Two 
clocks,  one  at  Upsal,  and  the  other  at  Lunden,  are 
esteemed  by  them  pieces  of  curious  workmanship  : 
that  at  Lunden  shews  the  remarkable  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  all  festivals,  both  fixed  and 
moveable. 

In  the  government  of  Sweden,  many  changes  have 
happened.  At  the  decease  of  Charles  XII.  who  go- 
verned as  an  absolute  prince  in  Sweden,  his  sister, 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  ascended  the  throne,  and,  knowing 
how  unwary  the  despotism  of  Charles  had  rendered 
his  subjects,  the  first  action  of  her  reign  was,  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  declaring  her  intention  of  abolishing 
and  renouncing,  for  herself  and  successors,  all  ab- 
solute power  and  dominion,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  old  form  of  government. 

The  states  of  Sweden  being  assembled,  in  the 
year  1719,  she  made  a  declaration  that  she  would 
accept  the  crown  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of 


election  ;  which  resolution  was  so  agreeable  to  the 
states,  that  they  immediately  exerted  the  power 
she  had  given  them,  by  unanimously  choosing  her 
for  their  sovereign  ;  and  soon  after  her  husband, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesie-Cassel,  was  associated  with 
her  in  the  government.  This  condescension  of  the 
queen  has  been  justly  blamed  for  the  unbounded 
length  to  which  she  carried  it ;  for  the  states  now 
acquired  more  ample  privileges  than  they  had  ever 
before  enjoyed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  so  limited,  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  called  by  that  name,  being 
cramped  in  every  exercise  ot  government,  and  even 
in  the  education  of  his  own  children.  The  great 
officers  of  the  kingdom  were  appointed  by  the  diet 
of  the  states  ;  ahd  all  the  employments  of  any  value, 
ecclesiastical,  civile  or  military,  were  conferred  by 
the  king  only  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate. 
The  states  were  formed  of  deputies  from  the  four 
orders,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants. 
The  representatives  of  the  nobility,  which  included 
the  gentry,  amounted  to  above  1000,  those  of 
the  clergy  to  200,  the  burghers  to  about  150, 
and  the  peasants  to  250.  Each  order  sat  in  its  own 
house,  and  had  its  own  speaker  ;  and  each  chose 
a  secret  committee  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
The  fixed  time  for  convoking  the  states^  vvas  once 
in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  January,  and  the 
session  was  appointed  to  continue  three  months ;  but 
it  might  break  up  sooner,  if  all  the  orders  consented 
to  the  separation.  The  immediate  business  of  the 
states  was,  to  regulate  every  thing  of  importance 
relating  to  the  constitution,  and  to  take  cognizance 
of  every  circumstance  which  was  interesting  to  the 
community. 

When  the  states  were  not  sitting,  the  afFairS 
of  the  public  were  managed  by  the  king  and 
senate,  which,  in  fact,  was  a  committee  of  the 
states,  but  chosen  in  a  particular  manner  ;  the  no- 
bility, or  upper  house,  appointed  24  deputies,  the 
clergy  12,  and  the  burghers  12  ;  these  chose  three 
persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  that  he  might 
fill  the  vacant  seat  with  one  of  the  three.  The  pea- 
sants had  no  vote  in  electing  a  senator.  Almost  all 
the  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  senate,  which 
consisted  of  14  members,  besides  the  chief  governors 
of  the  provinces,  the  president  of  the  chancery,  and 
the  grand  marshal.  During  the  recess  of  the  states^ 
those  senators  formed  the  king's  privy  council  ;  but 
he  had  no  more  than  a  casting  vote  in  their  delibe- 
rations. Appeals  lay  to  them  from  courts  of  judi- 
cature, but  each  senator  was  accountable  to  the 
states  for  his  conduct. 

In   consequence    of  this   arrangement,    the  go- 
vernment of  Sweden   might   be  called  republican, 
for  the  king's  power  was  interior  to  that  of  stadt- 
holder.     The  senate  had  even  authority  to  impose 
on   the  king    a   sub-committee   of    their  number, 
who  were  to  attend  upon  his  person,  and  to  be  a 
check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  to  the  very  manage- 
ment of  his  family.     Appeals  were   to  be  made  to 
them  from  the  diflferent  courts  of  judicature  ;  and 
one  half  of  the  senate  was  constantly  employed  in 
the  revision    of    sentences,    the   administration    of 
justice,  and  the  regulation  of  foreign  affairs  ;  while 
the  other  half  was  occupied  with  matters  of  less 
importance.     Each  senator,  however,  was  respon- 
sible to  the  diet  for  his  conduct  relative  to  every 
affair  in  which  his  advice  or  vote  was  given.     We 
shall  only  add,  that  though  nothing  could  be  more 
plausible  than  the  whole  plan  of  their  distributive 
powers,  yet  nothing  was  less  practicable  ;  inasmuch 
as  their  officers  and  ministers,  under  the  nation  of 
making  them  checks  upon  one  another,  were  mul- 
tiplied to  an  inconvenient  degree  j  and  by  the  tedi- 
ous forms  through  which  the  business  of  government 
must  necessarily  pass,  it  was  greatly  retarded,  if  not 
rendered  altogether  ineffectual. 
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By  the  new  form  of  government  established  in 
1772,  the  king  is  empowered  to  assemble  and  se- 
parate the  states  whenever  he  pleases  ;  he  is  also 
to  have  the  whole  disposal  of  the  army,  navy, 
finances,  and  all  civil  and  military  employments; 
and  though  by  this  new  system  the  king  doss  not 
openly  claim  an  authority  to  impose  taxes  on 
occasions,  yet  such  as  already  subsist  are  to  be  per- 
and  in  cases  of  urgent    necessity,  he  may 


The  cities  and  principal  towns  in  Sweden,  most 
worthy  of  notice,  are  as  follow  ; 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  stands 
280  miles  north-east  from  Copenhagen,  221-  from 
Gottenburg,  342  from  Wyburg,  387  west  from 
Petersburg,    465    from  Warsaw,    660   north  from 
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impose  some,  till  the  estates  can  be  convened 
even  these  circumstances  depend  wholly  on  his  will 
and  pleasure,  as  likewise  the  subject  ot  their  deli- 
berations when  assembled ;  so  that  it  >iiay  be 
plainly  perceived  that  such  a  government  as  this 
very  nearly  resembles  the  most  absolute  monarchy. 
The  Swedes,  however,  nutwithstanding  the  great 
power  vested  in  the  sovereign,  are  still  amused  with 
some  slight  appearances  of  a  legal  and  limited  go- 
vernment ;  for  in  the  new  system,  which  consistfof 
57  articles,  a  senate  is  appointed,  consisting  of  17 
members  including  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  governor  of  Pomerania,  who  are  required 
to  give  their  advice  in  ail  affairs  of  state,  when  re- 
quired by  the  king.  On  this  occasion,  if  the 
questions  agitated  are  of  great  importance,  and 
their  unanimous  opinions  should  be  contrary  to 
that  of  the  king,  he  is  required  to  follow  their 
advice  :  though  it  cannot  be  easily  imagined  that 
SQ  many  great  officers  of  the  crown  should  decide 
against  the  king  :  but  in  every  other  case  the  sove- 
reign is  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  afterwards  act 
as  ne  pleases. 

The  common  method  of  execution  in  Sweden,  is 
beheading  and  hanging.  Malefactors  are  never  put 
to  death,  except  for  very  atrocious  crimes,  such  as 
treason,  murder,  adultery,  house-breaking,  highway 
robbery,  or  repeated  thefts.  Other  crimes,  many 
of  which  in  some  countries  are  considered  as  capi- 
tal, arc  chiefly  punished  by  whipping,  condemna- 
tion to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  stated  time, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  For  mur- 
der, the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  first  chopped  off, 
and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered  j  women, 
after  being  beheaded,  instead  of  being  quartered, 
are  burned.  Criminals  of  the  nobility  or  gentry 
are  usually  shot  to  death.  No  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted  before  the  king  confirms  the  sentence. 
Every  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  petition  the  king  within 
a  month  after  the  trial.  The  petition  either  com- 
plains of  unjust  condemnation,  and  in  such  a  case 
demands  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  :  or  else  prays  for 
pardon,  or  mitigation  of  punishment.  Till  the  reign 
of  the  present  king,  criminals  were  tortured  to  extort 
confession  ;  but  in  1773  his  Swedish  Majesty  abo- 
lished this  cruel  and  absurd  practice.  Duels  are 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour :  for  if  a  person 
receives  an  affront,  he  is  to  complain  to  his  national 
court,  when  the  recantation  of  the  offending  party, 
and  begging  pardon  in  public,  are  generally  awarded 
as  a  sufficient  reparation. 

In  Sweden,  titles  to  estates  are  rendered  per- 
fectly secure  by  the  registers  of  sales,  mortgages, 
and  alienations,  kept  by  every  tribunal.  Estates 
descend  by  inheritance  in  equal  portions  to  the 
children,  of  which  portions  a  son  inherits  two,  and 
a  daughter  one.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  pa- 
rent to  alter  this  disposition,  unless  a  child  proves 
vicious  or  disobedient,  and  even  in  such  cases,  he 
must  first  obtain  a  judicial  sentence  ;  but  he  may 
•  bequeath  one  tenth  of  his  acquired  estate  to  his 
favourite  child,  whenever  he  pleases.  If  a  man 
dies,  whose  estates  is  incumbered  with  debts,  the 
heir  is  allowed  three  months  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  deceased  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  if  he  declines  accepting  the  inheritance, 
.the  law  becomes  next  heir,  and  always  administers. 


air  i  Vienna,  840  from  Paris,  790  north-east  from  Lon- 
don :  it  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands  ;  the. 
houses  being  built  upon  piles.  If  we  include  the 
two  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  the  peninsula 
ofTore.n,  and  the  other  in  Athundria,  the  town 
is  as  large  and  populous  as  Bristol.  The  island 
on  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  stands,  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  branches  of  a  river,  that  runs  with 
great  rapidity  out  of  the  lake  Macler ;  and  over 
each  of  these  arms  there  is  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
prospect  from  the  city  is  very  beautiful,  owing  to 
the  lake  being  in  view  on  one  hand,  and  the  sea  on 
the  other. 

About  300  years  ago  this  place  was  only  a  bar- 
ren island,  with  two  or  three  cottages  for  fishers; 
but  upon  the  building  of  a  castle  there,  to  stop  the 
inroads  of  the  Russians,  and  the  translation  of  the 
court  thither,  it  grew  by  degrees,  to  surpass  the 
other  more  ancient  cities,  and  is  now  supposed  to 
be  as  populous  as  Bristol.  The  castle,  which  is 
covered  with  copper,  is  a  place  of  no  strength  or 
beauty,  but  of  great  use  ;  for  it  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, where  the  court  resides ;  and  also  furnishes 
apartments  for  most  of  the  great  officers,  the  national 
court  of  justice,  the  colleges  of  war,  chancery,  trea- 
sury, reduction,  liquidation,  commerce,  and  exe- 
cution. Here  is  also  an  armoury,  chapel,  library, 
the  public  records,  &c.  It  contains  very  few  of 
the  inferior  officers  and  servants  of  the  court ;  they, 
together  with  the  foot  guards,  being  quartered  upon 
the  burghers,  at  their  landlord's  charge  for  lodging, 
fire,  and  candle. 

In  this  city  are  nine  large  churches,  built  with 
brick,  and  covered  with  copper  ;  and  three  or  four 
wooden  chapels. 

The  palace  of  the  nobility,  which  is  the  place  of 
their  assembly  at  the  convention  of  the  states,  and 
the  depository  of  their  privileges,  titles,  and  such 
other  records  as  concern  their  body,  is  a  very  stately 
pile,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
but  one  large  pavilion,  adorned  on  the  outside  with 
marble  figures  and  columns,  and  within  with  pic- 
tures and  sculptures  ;  especially  in  two  large  halls, 
where  the  nobility  meet.  Next  to  this  palace  is 
that  of  the  lord  high  chancellor;  and  a  little,  farther 
are  two  other  palaces  belonging  to  noblemen. 
These  four  palaces  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
are  built  after  the  same  manner  of  architecture, 
and  are  all  covered  with  copper.  The  bank,  built 
at  the  city's  charge,  is  also  a  noble  edifice,  and,  to- 
gether with  several  magnificent  houses  of  the  nobi- 
lity, all  covered  with  copper,  affords  a  handsome 
prospect. 

Most  of  the  burghers'  houses  are  built  with 
brick,  except  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  are  of 
timber,  and  thereby  subject  to  the  danger  of  fire, 
which  commonly,  when  it  gets  a  head,  destroys  all 
before  it  in  the  quarter  where  it  happens.  To  re- 
pair this  misfortune,  they  sometimes  send  the  di- 
mensions of  the  house  they  intend  to  build,  into 
Finland,  where  the  walls,  and  several  separations, 
are  built  of  pieces  of  timber  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  joined  at  the  corners ;  and  afterwards  marked, 
taken  down,  and  sent  by  water  to  Stockholm,  there 
to  be  set  up  and  finished  ;  and,  when  they  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  they  will  last  30  or  40  years  ;  and 
are  warmer,  cleanlier,  and  more  healthful,  than 
those  of  either  brick  or  stone.  To  prevent  the 
danger  of  fire,  the  city  is  divided  into  12  wards; 
and  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  master,  and  four 
assistants ;  who,  upon  notice  of  any  fire,  are  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  it :  as  also  all  porters  and 
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labourers,  who  mostly  range  themselves  under  the 
master  of  their  respective  ward.  There  is,  besides, 
a  fire-watch  by  night,  who  walk  about  only  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  in  each  church  steeple  is  kept  a 
watchman,  who  tolls  a  bell  upon  the  appearance 
ot  file. 

The  government  of  this  city  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  stadtholder,  who  is  also  a  privy  counsellor. 
He   sits   once  a  week  in   the  town-house,  and  pre- 
sides in  the  college   of  execution,    assisted  by  an 
under  stadtholder,  and  a  bailiff  of  the  castle.     Next 
to  him  are  the  four  burgomasters ;  one  for  justice, 
another  for  trade,  the  third  for  the  polity  of  the 
city,  and   the   fourth   has   the   inspection   over   all 
public  and  private  buildings,  and  determines  such 
cases   as   arise   on  that  account.     With   them   the 
counsellors    of  the   city   always  sit,  and  give  their 
voles,    the    majority    of    which    decides.       Their  ; 
number   is   uncertain,    but   usually  about   twenty, 
mostly     merchants    and   shopkeepers,    or    such    as  | 
have  sen'ed  the  king  in  some  inferior  employment.  ' 
Besides  their  salary,  they  have  an  immunity  from 
such  impositions  as  are  laid  on  the  inhabitants  to  { 
support  the  government  of  the  city ;  which   pays 
all  its   officers  and  servants,    maintains  a  guard    of 
300  men,    and   defrays    the   charge   of  all    public 
buildings   and  repairs.     To  support   this  expence, 
besides  a   duty  belonging  to  the  city,  of  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  (which  is  about  four  per  cent, 
of  the  customs  paid  to  the   king,  and   amounts  to 
about  5000I.   per  ann.)  the   magistrates  impose  a 
yearly  tax  upon  the  burghers,  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  a  common  council  of  forty-eight,  which 
choose   its   own  members,  and  meet   every    spring, 
to  proportion  the  payments  for  the   ensuing  year. 
On  the   traders  they  usually  impose  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty    pounds   sterling ;  upon    others    of  a  meaner 
condition,  as   shoe-makers,  tailors.  Sec.  five   or  six 
pounds;    and  on   no  housekeeper  less  than   fifteen 
shillings ;    besides    quartering   the    guards,  inferior 
officers,    and  servants  of  the  court,  with  other  lesser 
charges  j  which,  all  together,  would  be  thought  a 
great  burden,  even  in   richer  countries  :  neither  is 
it    otherwise  esteemed   by   tlic    inhabitants  ot   this 
city,  who  can  scarce  be   kept  in  heart  by  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoy,'  as  well  in  customs,  as  in  the  trade 
of  the  place,  which  m.ust  needs  pass  tlnough  their 
hands ;  for  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as   all   foreigners  are  obliged  to  deal  only  with  the 
burghers  (except  those  of  the  gentry,    who  make 
iron)   have  not  the   privilege  to  sell  it  immediately 
to  strangers. 

This  city  is,  in  a  manner,  the  staple  of  Swedan ; 
to  which  most  of  the  goods  of  their  own  growth,  as 
iron,  copper,  wire,  pitch,  tar,  masts,  deals,  &c. 
are  brought  to  be  exported.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  commodities  imported  from  abroad  come  to 
this  port,  where  there  is  a  haven  capable  to  re- 
ceive 1000  sail  of  ships,  and  a  bridge  or  quay  near 
an  English  mile  long,  to  which  the  greatest  vessels 
may  lie  with  their  broad-sides.  The  only  inconve- 
nience is,  that  it  is  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river 
very  crooked,  and  no  tides.  It  opens  into  the  Baltic, 
but  is  of  dangerous  access,  by  reason  of  the  rocks. 
Within  it  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  har- 
bours in  Europe;  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  lie 
close  to  the  quay,  where  they  are  so  secure  from 
the  wind,  that  they  need  neither  anchors  or  cables 
to  hold  them.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  two 
forts. 

Upsal  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sal,  or 
Sala,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Ekolen,  and  is 
forty-two  miles  distant  from  Stockholm  towards' the 
north-west.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  north,  and  the  seat  of  the  king.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which  is  here 
pretty  large,  and  so  hard  frozen  up  in  February, 
that  a  fair  is  yearly  kept  there  upon  the  ice  in  that 
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month.  The  town  is  large,  but  without  any  con- 
siderable fortifications.  Here  is  to  be  seen  tlie  finest 
church  in  the  whole  kingdom,  namely,  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  covered  with  copper,  and  adorned  with 
several  tombs,  especially  those  of  the  kings.  In  the 
chapel,  behind  the  altar,  stands  the  monument  of 
King  Gustavus,  in  marble,  between  the  statues  of 
his  two  \</i\'es,  who  lie  also  buried  here.  In  ano- 
ther chapel  is  the  tomb  of  king  John's  wife,  who 
was  mother  to  Sigismund  III.  king  of  Poland:  it 
is  of  white  marble.  Above  the  city,  on  a  steep  hill, 
there  is  a  beautiful  castle,  which  is  fortified.  It  is 
very  large,  built  after  the  Italian  manner,  and  has  a 
noble  prospect  over  the  city,  which  it  commands, 
and  over  the  whole  country. 

Upsal  was,  at  first,  a  bishop's  see,  but  after- 
wards converted  into  an  archbishopric  by  pope 
Alexander  III.  at  the  request  of  King  Charles, 
successor  to  St.  Erick.  Stephen,  who  died  in  the 
year  1158,  was  the  first  arrhbi.shop  of  this  see;  and 
John  Magnus,  who,  at  the  reformation,  refused  to 
admit  the  Lutheran  confession,  and  removed  to 
Rome,  was  tjic  fifty-sixth.  Since  his  time,  there 
have  been  only  Protestant  archbishops,  who  do  not 
live  with  the  same  pomp  and  magnificence  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  used  to  do  ;  for  the  latter 
never  appeared  in  pubUc  without  a  retinue  of  4  or 
500  people  on  horseback. 

The  university  of  Upsal  was  instituted  near  400 
years  ago,  and  patronised  by  successive  monarchs, 
particularly  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
his  daughter  queen  Christina.  There  are  near 
1500  students  in  this  university;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  extremely  indigent,  and  lodge,  five 
or  six  together,  in  very  poor  ho\lis.  The  profes- 
sors in  different  branches  of  literature  arc  about 
twenty-two  :  of  whom  the  principal  are  those  of 
divinity,  cloquenccj  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry, 
natural  philophj-,  astronomy,  and  agriculture. 
Their  salaries  are  from  70I.  to  lool.  per  annum. 
This  university,  justly  called  by  Stillingflcet,  "  that 
great  and  hitherto  unrivalled  school  of  natural 
history,"  is  certainly  the  first  seminary  of  the  I^orth 
for  academical  education,  and  has  produced  from 
the  time  of  its  institution,  persons  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  science.  The  learned  publications  which 
have  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  its  mem- 
bers, sufficiently  prove  the  flourishing  state  of  li- 
terature in  these  p^rts;  and  the  theses,  composed 
by  the  students  on  their  admission  to  their  degrees, 
would  form  a  very  interesting  collection.  Many  of 
these  tracts  upon  various  subjects  ofpolite  literature, 
antiquities,  languages,  &c.  evince  the  erudition 
and  taste  of  »he  respective  authors  :  among  the 
v.'orks  of  this  sort  which  have  widely  diffused  the 
fame  of  this  learned  society  throughout  Europe, 
are  the  Amcenitates  Acadcmicce,  or  a  Collection 
of  Theses  upon  Natural  History,  held  under  the 
celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  chiefly  selected  by  that 
master. 


This  great  man,  who  was  of  a  social  communi- 
cative disposition,  always  received  strangers  with 
the  greatest  politeness,  and  was  happy  in  solving 
any  questions  in  the  line  of  his  botanical  profession, 
which  diey  might  propound.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  account  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  a 
root  of  inestimable  value  in  this  country.  He  says, 
the  farmers  had  it  originally  from  Lapland.  It 
spread  by  degrees  through  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  found  of  more  use  than  all 
the  other  winter  plants  put  together.  The  great 
property  of  it  is,  resisting  the  sharpest  and  most 
continued  fiosts  known  in  the  country.  Besides 
this,  cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of  them,  and 
will  thrive  on  them  better  than  on  any  other  winter 
plant.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  cul- 
ture of  this  root;  is  its  being  as  good  a  prepa- 
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ration  for  corn  as  a  fallow   of  mere   plowing,  which 
is  an  object  of  infinite  importance. 

Gottenburg  was  erected  in  the  year  1607,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  whose  successors  mdiilged 
it  with  many  extraordinary  privileges,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  become  a  place  of  consider- 
able commerce.  'Hie  Danes,  in  the  )'ear  1644, 
exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  destruction 
of  this  city,  but  the/  proved  ineffectual :  and  it  is 
at  present  one  of  the  strongest  maritime  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  At  Skaren,  about  eighty  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Gottenburg,  was  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Sweden.  The  ruins  of  the  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen;  and,  if  any  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  walls  and  other  remains  of  the 
structure,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  stately 
(fdifice.  Near  this  palace  stands  the  mountain 
Kendaculle,  remarkable  for  its  height  and  fertility  ; 
for  it  is  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  plants,  affording  at  once  a  beautiful 
prospect,  and  food  and  shelter  to  a  vast  number  of 
birds  that  frequent  it  in  summer. 

Norkoping,  the  chief  town  of  East  Gothland 
Proper,  stands  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Stockholm,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  which 
runs  from  the  lake  Velter  to  the  gulf  of  Brawiken. 
The  town  is  large,  populous,  and  hath  considerable 
commerce. 

Calmar,  capital  of  the  district  of  Smaland,  is  a 
very   considerable    city.     It  is  situated    160    miles 
to  the  southward  of   Stockholm,  and  built  upon  a 
streight  of  the  Baltic,  called   Calmar  Sund,  which 
is    situated    opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oeland.      It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.     Old  Calmar 
is  famous  by  a  deed    executed  there   in   the   year 
1393,    by   which    the    three    northern    crowns    of 
Sweden,   Norway,    and   Denmark,  were  settled  on 
the    head  of  Queen    Margaret.     This  is   called  in 
history    the    union    of    Calmar.     Eric,    Margaret's 
successor,    founded    thirteen    prebends     here,    and 
ga\'e  a  decree,    by   which   he  put    the  church    of 
Calmar   among     the    collegiate    ones.       After    the 
division  of   the  crowns,  which  the   fatal    union  of 
Calmar    had  united,    this   city    became    a  frontier 
town,    with  regard    to    the    Danes,    who    were   in 
possession    of  Schonen.       It   was   often   taken,    re- 
taken,   and  plundered ;  and,  to   complete   its  ruin, 
it  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1547; 
nothing  escaped  the  fire  but  the  church,  and  about 
threescore  houses.      Soon   after  this  misfortune,  the 
new  city  was  built    at    a   musket's    shot    distance 
from  the  old  town,  in  a  little  island  called  Owarn- 
holm.      This  new  city  is  large,  the  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  the  houses  well    built,    but    the  | 
town   is   not    populous.      The    new     fortifications 
consist  only  of  thick  walls  built  with  large  pebble 
stones   taken    out  of  the   sea ;  and   a  few    ramparts 
built  only  with  sand,  and  therefore   supported  by 
another  wall,  which  the  .sea  surrounds  almost  on  all 
sides,  except  the  gate.      The   situation  of  this  city 
renders  it  very  strong,  all  the   avenues  to  it  beino- 
full  of  marshes,  or  cut  off  by  water  from  the  sea, 
which   abounds   here   with    rocks,    between   which 
there   are,  as  it  were,  so  many   abysses,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  approach    the  place  either  in  boats, 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot.      On  the  sea-side,  there 
is  a  long  mole  built  with   stone,  along  which  boats 
and  ships  ride  secure.     This  mole  is  defended  by  a 
fortress  called  Grimskar,  built  at  about  fifty  paces 
from   it,    on  a   lock   surrounded   by  the  sea,    and 
where  a   garrison   is  constantly    kept.     Behind  the 
Old   T  own    stands    the    castle,     which    is    of  very 
difficult   access,  having  on  one  side  the  sea,  which 
is  full  of  rocks,  and,  on  the   other,  good  ramparts, 
large  bastions,    and   ditches   full   of  water.       This 
city  is  at  present  the  residence   of   a  superintendent 
for  the  government  of   the  clergy,  who  is  honoured 
with  a  place  in  tlie  pyblig  consistory    gf  the    ki-ng- 


dom.     This  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  the  pas- 
sage from  Sweden  into  Germany. 

Abo,  the  capital  of  Finland  Proper,  is  situated 
on  the  Bothnic  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Au- 
rojoki,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Aland.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  wretched  capital  of  a  barbarous  province. 
The  houses  are  almost  all  of  wood,  and  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace  is  composed  of  no  better  materials, 
and  is  painted  red.  Here  is,  however,  an  university, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  celebrated 
queen  Christiria. 

Wisby,  or  Wisburg,  the  chief  place  of  Goth- 
land, or  Gothia  Insula,  is  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  rock  near  the  sea  shore,  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  wall,  and  defended  by  a  pretty  strong  castle, 
erected  near  the  harbour,  where  the  governer  of  the 
island  usually  resides.  This  was  formerly  a  consi- 
derable city,   but  is  now  very  much  decayed. 

Carlscrona,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Blekin- 
gen,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated 
on   the    shore   of  the    Baltic,  and  built  on  a  large 
rock,    which    forms  an    island.       Charles   XI.  by 
whom   it  \\'as  founded,  honoured  it  with  his  name, 
and  gave  to  it  the  prvilege  of  being  a  staple  town, 
that   is,  a   town    having  a   magazine,  or  repository 
for  goods.     To  arrive  at  it,  one  must  pass  two  other 
islands,  which  are  joined  to  the   continent  by  large 
bridges.       On    these     two     islands  there   are    two 
suburbs,    which  are  pretty    extensive,  but  as  they 
are  inhabited  only   by  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
they  are  ill-built  and  dirty.     This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with   the  town  itself,  which  is  well  built^ 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are   of  wood. 
Several  of  them  consist  of  three   stories,  ornamented 
with  sculpture  and  colonades,  and  so  neatly  painted, 
that    they  exhibit    a    very    handsome    appearance. 
Great  pains  are   bestowed  upon   the  embellishment 
of  this  place,  and   no  expence  is  spared  to  render 
it   in    time    one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Sweden. 
A    church,  built  at  one  of   its   extremities,  towards 
the   dock-yard,  will   contribute  much  to  ornament 
it,  as  well  as   the  square,  in  the   centre  of  which  it 
is  erected.     This  square  is  very  extensive,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down,  will  be   bordered  by- 
several  beautiful  edifices.     "  Whilst  I  was  at  Carls- 
crona (says   a    late    traveller)    workmen    were    still 
employed    in    levelling    it,     and    during    my    stay 
there,  I  often  heard  explosions,  occasioned  by  their 
blowing   up  the   rocks,    which  rendered  it  rugged 
and  uneven.     The  same  operation   was  performed 
in   different   streets,  where   the   rock  rose  in  many 
places  into  points  disagreeable  to  the  sight,  which 
were  inconvenient  for  foot  travellers,  and  prevented 
the  use  of  carriages.     Few   of  the  streets  are  paved, 
and  as  you   tread  upon  ihe  bare  rock,  walking  here 
is  extremely    fatiguing.      The   inhabitants  of   Carls- 
crona pretend  that   Blekingen  is  the  most  beautiful 
province  in  the  whole  kingdom,      I  am  not,  ho\v^ever, 
entirely  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  towards  Smaland 
it  appears  to   be  very  mountainous,    but    towards 
Scandia   the  country  becomes  level,  exhibits  every 
mark    of    fertility,  and    is    covered   with    beautiful 
trees,  and  among  others  the  oak.     I  saw  also  seve- 
ral flourishing  estates   belonging    to   different  pro- 
prietors,   ornamented  with   mansions,    which  at   a 
distance  seem  to  be  so  many  castles.     These  houses 
for  the    most   part  are  built  of  wood,  and  have  a 
magnificent   aspect.      This    province  maintains  no 
land  soldiers,  but  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  regiment  of 
marines : 

"  The  marine  militia,  dispersed  throughout  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Sweden,  amounts  to  about  13,000 
men,  of  whom  no  more  than  a  thousand  are  cm- 
ployed  in  the  time  of  peace,  or  when  they  are  not 
exercised.  The  garrison  of  Carlscrona  consists  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  divided  into  three 
compauit'.s. 

'•   I  was 
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"  I  was  conducted  to  the  port ;  which  is  capaci- 
ous, very  commodious,  and  sunounded  with  docks. 
Vessels  out  of  commission  are  moored  here  close  to 
a  long  bridge,  which  affords  one  the  pleasure  of 
walking  across  the  whole  fleet.  I  counted  here 
twenty  vessels,  comprehending  ships  of  the  line 
and  frigates,  among  which  I  saw  one  of  lOO  guns, 
one  of  96,  one  of  84,  two  of  74,  and  several  from 
50  to  60.  I  saw  nine  vessels  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  course  of  four  years.  Five  of  these 
nine  were  entirely  finished,  and  fitting  out ;  the 
other  four  were  launched,  but  not  rigged.  There 
were  several  others  on  the  stocks,  either  begun  or 
having  their  inside  timbers  put  together.  One  in 
particular  was  pointed  out  to  me,  all  the  parts  of 
which  having  been  prepared  beforehand,  was 
constnicted  in  the  space  of  six  weeks.  The  plan 
for  renewing  the  Swedish  navy  was  formed  several 
years  ago,  part  of  1782  was  employed  in  procur- 
ing and  preparing  the  materials,  and  in  1783  vessels 
began  to  be  built.  It  is  intended  to  continue  to 
constract  four  ships  annually,  until  the  navy  shall 
be  put  on  a  respectable  footing.  To  defray  the  cx- 
pence  incurred  by  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the 
king  has  suspended  the  half  of  the  works  at  the 
new  dock,  until  the  navy  shall  be  in  that  stale 
which  is  desired. 

"  I  was  conducted  to  see  the  new  dock,  of  which 
I  formed  a  very  high  idea,  from  what  I  had  heard ; 
but  I  confess  that  what  I  saw  far  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectation. This  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  ancient 
Romans  :  workmen  have  been  employed  on  it  for 
twenty-iMne  years,  and  a  considerable  length  of 
time  will  still  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  finished. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  dock  there  is  a  bason  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  50  feet  in  depth,  and 
so  large,  that  four  men  of  war  may  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded together  along  its  quays,  which  are  built  of 
cut  stone.  From  this  bason  each  vessel  may  enter 
its  lodge  by  means  of  large  sluices,  and  canals  of 
communication.  Twenty  of  these  lodges  are  des- 
tined for  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  for  frigates. 

"  One  of  these  lodges,  with  its  canals  and  sluice, 
is  entirely  finished.  The  bottorti  df  it  is  cut  out 
in  the  rock,  and  the  sides  are  built  of  cut  stone, 
joined  together  with  Pozzolane,  which  is  a  kind 
of  cement,  brought  from  Italy  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence.  The  bottom  of  it  is  shaped  like  the  keel 
of  a  vessel.  Along  each  side  of  the  lodge  there 
are  two  rows  of  steps,  which  serve  for  supporting 
beams  and  scaffolding  when  the  vessel  is  dry,  and 
has  need  of  being  repaired.  The  walls  which 
support  the  roof  are  of  cut  stone,  joined  with  the 
same  kind  of  cement  as  before.  These  walls, 
which  are  at  least  twenty  feet  in  thickness  to  the 
top,  where  they  must  be  on  a  level  with  the  vipper 
deck  of  the  vessel,  separate  the  different  lodges. 
At  that  height  they  are  convertc!d  into  platforms, 
which  communicate  with  the  interior  part  of  the 
lodge,  by  means  of  large  arched  windows.  These 
platforms  are  intended  to  receive  the  guns  of  each 
vessel,  which  may  be  conveyed  in  or  taken  out 
through  these  windows,  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  according  to  cii- 
cuinstances.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  co\'cred  on  the 
outside  with  large  plates  of  iron,  and  formed 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  or  prop  to  different 
levers,  employed  in  loading  or  unloading  the  vessel. 
The  sluice  of  communication  is  made  with  so  much 
art,  that  the  sm.all  force  of  two  feet  water  raises 
it,  and  makes  it  turn.  When  the  canal  and  lodge 
have  received  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  the 
vessel  enters  ;  and  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave 
it  dry,  a  communication  at  the  bottom  of  the  lodge 
is  opened  by  a  machine  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  water  runs  into  a  bason  much  lower  than  the 
lodge,  and  cut  out  also  in  the  rock,  from  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  the   bason   before-mentioned   by 


means  of  a  windmill.  Whilst  I  was  here,  work- 
men were  employed  in  constructing  a  second  lodge. 
The  first  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  whole  work.  When  finished,  these 
lodges  will  lorm  a  vast  semicircle,  but,  according  to 
every  appearance,  they  never  will  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. The  immense  sums  which  government  is 
obliged  to  expend,  will  perhaps  induce  them,  in- 
stead of-finishing  this,  to  complete  rather  the  old 
dock,  wliich  will  be  of  as  much  utility  as  the  new, 
though  ships  cannot  be  laid  up  there  under  cover, 
and  in  lodges. 

"  The  person  who  suggested  the  first  idea  of  this 
new  dock,  which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Gus- 
tavusIII.  is  A  very  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Thun- 


ber; 


He    has   a    son,    who    is    reckoned    to    be 


This  Thunberg  has 


equally  expert   as  his  father 

the  direction  of  the  works  and  sluices,  which  have 
been  constructed  along  the  Gotha.  The  old  dock 
was  begun  in  1715,  after  the  plan  of  Polheim  the 
engineer,  and  finished  in  1724.  It  is  a  kind  of 
canal,  350  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  30  in  depth, 
dug  entirely  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  port  and  the  new  dock,  and  commu- 
nicates on  the  one  side  with  the  dock-yard  and 
the  port,  and  on  the  other  with  the  sea,  by  two  canals, 
sufficiently  large  for  a  first  rale  man  of  war  to 
enter  or  go  out.  These  canals  arc  shut  by  large 
sluices.  Before  that  which  opens  a  communication 
to  the  sea,  there  is  a  piece  of  machinery,  very  in- 
geniously constructed,  which  defends  it  from  the 
efforts  of  a  high  tide.  When  a  ship  is  brought  in 
here,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  leave  her  dry,  in 
order  to  be  hove  down,  the  sluices  are  shut,  and, 
by  means  of  an  immense  pump,  put  in  motion  by 
several  men  or  some  horses,  the  dock  is  rendered 
perfectly  dry  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  The 
dykes,  sluices,  canals,  and  mills,  which  the  Dutch 
industry  has  executed,  are  justly  admired ;  yet 
when  we  consider  that  all  this  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  our  works  are 
nothing  in  comparison  of  these,  which,  perhaps,  are 
not  equalled  by  any  in  Europe, 

"  The  entrance  of  the  port  of  Calscrona  is  easy 
on  accpunt  of  its  great  depth,  and  it  is  so  large  as 
to  be  capable  of  containing  an  hundred  ships  ot  the 
line.  It  is  defended  by  two  very  strong  forts,  well 
mounted  with  artillery,  which  are  so  planted,  that 
when  fired,  their  shot  cross  each  other.  These 
forts,  the  one  called  Kongsholm,  or  the  King's 
Island,  d^xxd  (he  oi\iCX  Drontningskiar,  or  the  Queen's 
Rock,  are  situated  upon  rocks  in  the  sea,  and  could 
sink  any  ship  which  might  attempt  to  pass  without 
their  permission. 

"  The  sailors  belonging  to  the  garrison  of 
Carlscrona  are  employed  in  different  works  in  the 
dock -yard,  when  they  are  not  obliged  to  be  on 
board  their  vessels.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers 
are  men  of  great  experience,  and  must  naturally  be 
so,  since,  if  they  wish  for  promotion,  or  to  be  held 
in  any  estimation,  they  must  travel,  and  serve  ior 
some  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  particularly 
in  those  states  which  are  carrying  on  war.  This, 
doubtless,  is  an  excellent  regulation,  and  must  tend 
greatly  to  produce  good  naval  oHiccrs  to  Sweden. 
I  quitted  Carlscrona,  delighted  with  the  town,  and 
its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  all  the  works,  which 
I  greatly  admired. 

"  Three  miles  thence  I  stopped  at  a  large  village 
called  Runncby,  situated  in  Blekingen',  half  way 
between  Carlscrona  and  Carlsham,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  Its  market,  and  which  appeared  to  nie 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  league  from  this  place,  the  little 
river  of  Anne  forms  a  very  singular  cataract 
through  rocks,  which  exhibit  nothing  but  'devas- 
tation and  ruin.  The  water  precipitates  itself  be- 
tween 
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twecn  two  enormous  fragments  of  rock,  which 
appear  to  have  once  formed  only  one  mass,  and 
ivhich  at  present  are  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  each  other.  They  stand  exactly 
parallel,  and  seem  to  be  40  or  50  feet  in  height. 
The  one  is  as  convex  in  the  interior  part  as  the 
other  is  concave,  and  a  third  of  less  size  lies  upon 
the  top  of  them,  which  forms  a  most  singular 
bridge.  The  road  passes  over  it,  and, ^appears 
trnly  awful,  on  account  of  its  situation,  and  the 
horrible  noise  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  the  river, 
wiiich  throws  itself  with  great  violence  through 
the  vacuity  formed  by  these  three  masses.  Below 
the  cataract  arc  found  immense  shelves  of  rock, 
around  which  the  water  in  some  places  is  upwards 
of  fort)'  feet  in  depth.  Here  I  was  in  great  danger 
of  losing  my  life,  for  as  I  was  decending  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  jumping  from 
one  stone  to  another,  in  order  to  find  a  proper 
point  of  view  for  taking  a  sketch  of  this  picturesque 
scene,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  and  had  not 
my  guide,  by  laying  hold  of  me,  ^iven  me  au 
opportunity  of  clinging  to  the  point  of  a  rock,  I 
should  have  tumbled  down  the  precipice,  and  been 
either  drowned,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks 
by  the  force  of  the  current.  This  place,  so  re- 
markable for  the  different  parts  of  the  rock,  which 
are  concave  on  the  one  side,  and  convex  on  the 
other,  evidently  announces  that  an  earthquake  or 
some  other  convulsion  must  have  occasioned  here 
the  most  dreadful  ravage.  This  river,  which  is 
not  large,  throws  itself  into  the  Baltic,  near 
Runneby." 

In  Sweden,  there  are  24  towns,  called  staple- 
towns,  where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import 
and  export  commodities  in  their  own  ships.  Those 
towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerce,  though 
lying  near  the  sea,  are  called  land-towns.  A  third 
kind  are  termed  mine-towns,  as  belonging  to  the 
mine-districts. 

The  revenues  of  Sweden  formerly  amounted  to 
a  million  sterling  per  annum,  arising  from  crown- 
lands,  poil-money,  tythes,  silver,  copper,  and  iron- 
mines  ;  but  since  the  unfortunate  wars  of  Charles 
XII.  and  that  which  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
with  Russia,  they  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Livonia,  Bremen,  Verdun,  and  other  places  this 
kingdom  was  stripped  of,  contained  about  78,000 
square  miles.  Her  gold  and  silver  specie,  in  a 
former  reign,  arose  chiefly  from  the  king's  German 
dominions.  The  payments  that  are  made  in  cop- 
per, which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  com- 
merce, is  extremely  inconvenient,  some  of  those 
pieces  being  as  large  as  tiles ;  and  a  cart  or  wheel- 
barrow is  often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderate 
sum. 

The  current  coin  consists  of  gold  ducats,  and 
eight-mark  pieces  of  silver,  valued  at  5s.  2d.  each  : 
but  these  are  very  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  have  now  very  little  specie,  almost  their 
only  circulating  money  consists  of  copper  stamped, 
and  small  bank-notes. 

The  standing  army  of  Sweden,  which,  before 
the  loss  of  Livonia,  was  60,000,  may  now  amount 
to  about  40,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  and  is  pro- 
perly nothing  more  than  a  well-regulated  militia, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  freeholders,^ 
whose  interest  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The  cavalry  is 
raised  and  maintained  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  estates ;  and 
are  under  such  regulations,  that  neither  man  nor 
horse,  after  having  been  once  listed  in  the  service, 
can  be  put  to  any  other  employment  than  what  are 
specified  in  those  regulations,  both  being  required 
to  b2  kept,  with  proper  arms  and  equipage,  in 
continual  readiness  for  service.  The  infantry  is 
iHaintaiued  by  the    peasants;    every   larm  of   60I. 


per  annum  or  upwards,  being  charged  with  the 
support  of  one  foot  soldier,  finding  him  in  diet, 
lodging,  ordinary  clothes,  and  about  20s.  a  year 
in  money ;  or  in  lieu  of  all  these,  a  little  wooden 
hut  is  built  for  him  bv  the  farmer,  who  allows  him 
hay,  and  pasturage  for  a  cow,  and  ploughs  and  sows 
land  enough  to  supply  him  with  bread.  When  em- 
bodied, the  army  is  subject  to  the  military  law;  but 
at  other  times  to  the  civil  law  of  the  country.  Each 
company  is  exercised  once  in  a  month,  and  every 
regiment  reviewed  twice  or  thrice  a  year;  on  whicli 
occasions  only  they  wear  their  uniforms,  which, 
when  the  service  is  over,  are  carefully  deposited  in 
the  churches. 

I'urmerly,  the  navy  of  Sweden  consisted  of  40  sail 
of  the  line;  and,  till  of  late  years,  their  ships,  toge- 
ther with  the  docks,  were  suffered  to  run  greatly  to 
decay. 

With  respect  to  the  political  disposition  of  the 
Swedes,  and   the  nature  of  their  constitution,  the 
'  following    observations     naturally     present    them- 
selves : 

It  clearly  appears,    that    these  people  have,    at 
,  some  periods,  disovered  an  ardent  love  of  liberty; 
'  at  others,  they  have  seemed  fitted  only  for  slavery  ; 
!  and    when  they   were    labouring  to    render    them- 
1  selves  free,  they   have  wanted  that  sound  political 
I  knowledge,  which  would  have  pointed  out  to  them 
the  surest  methods   for  securing  their  proper  free- 
dom.    The  most  capital  defect  of  the  Swedish  con- 
i  stitution  was  the  total  wairt  of  a  proper  balance  of 
i  its  parts :  and  the  division  of  the   Swedish   nation 
into  three  distinct  classes,  of  nobles,  burgbprs,  and 
'  peasants,  whose  interests  were  perpetually  clashing, 
has  been  a   circumstance   very  unfavourable  to  the 
'  liberty  of  the  Swedes.     The  power  of  their  kings 
I  was   much  restrained ;  but  no  sufficient  regulations 
were  adopted  for  securing  the  personal   freedom  of 
the   subject.     These  defects  in  the  Swedish  consti- 
tution paved  the  way  for  the  late  revolution. 


HISTORY    OF    SWEDEIi, 

The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons, 
Vandals,  &c.  have  had  the  reputation  of  subduing 
the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Anf- 
garius,  bishop  of  Bremen,  in  829,  seems  to  present 
the  first  certain  period  of  the  Swedish  history. 

The  history  of  this  kingdom,  for  many  years 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  is  very  ob- 
scure and  uninteresting,  unless  a  recital  of  murders, 
massacres,  and  ravages,  deserve  attention;  nor  is 
there  any  consistency  in  the  accounts  of  liistoriaus 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  it 
adsumes  a  more  regular  aspect,  and  afPords  where- 
with to  recompense  the  atteation  of  those  who 
choose  to  make  it  an  object  of  their  studies.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  government  of  the  Swedes 
was  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained,  or  uniformly 
administered.  The  crown  was  elective,  though  in 
this  election  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether 
disregarded. 

The  whole  wealth  and  lands  of  the  kingdom 
were  divided  between  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The 
peasant  toiled  to  support  a  few  worthless  mortals 
in  pomp  and  luxury.  Agriculture  was  little 
known  and  less  practised;  commerce  was  in  its 
cradle,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  banished  from  the 
kingdom.  To  complete  the  misery  of  Sweden, 
there  existed  the  most  deadly  dissensions  between 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  the  blood  of  the  people 
was  spilt  in  quarrels  not  their  own.  Sometimes  the 
king  joined  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other; 
but    wlielher  the   eccle^iajilical  or  civil  power  pre^ 
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vailed,  the  people  equally  suffered,  and  their  chains 
were  as  galling  under  the  spiritual,  as  under  the 
civil  power.  In  this  state  of  debility  and  distrac- 
tion, Sweden  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
power  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  Danes  knew  this, 
and,  ever  watchful  to  promote  their  own  interest, 
and  enlarge  their  territories,  took  ad\'antage  of  the 
civil  dissensions  in  Sweden,  and  subdued  the  king- 
dom. 

Sweden  continued  m   this   deplorable    situation 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  sometimes  under  the 
nominal  subjection   of  its  own  princes,    sometimes 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  either 
case    equally  •  oppressed    and    insulted.       Magnus 
Zadulus,  %\'ho  ascended  the  throne  in  1276,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Sweden  who  pursued 
a  regular  system  to  increase  his  authority  ;  and  to 
succeed  in  this,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  his  principal   object.     He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  who  had  evet  sat  on 
the   Swedish  throne ;  by  his  art  and  address  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  convention  of  estates  to  make  very 
extraordinary  grants  to  him  for  the  support  of  his 
royal  dignity.     The  augmentation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  crown   was  naturally   tollowed  by  a  propor- 
tionable increase  of  the  regal  power ;  and  Magnus, 
by  the  steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  this  power, 
not  only  humbled  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  nobles, 
and  created  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  a  respect  for 
the  royal  dignity,  with  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  acquainted  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  employing  his  authority   in  many  respects  for 
t..^  public  good,  reconciled  his  subjects  to  acts  of 
power,  which,  when  exercised  by  former  monarchs, 
they  would  have  opposed  with  the  utmost  violence. 
The  successors  of  Magnus  did  not  maintain   their 
authority  with  equal  ability ;  so  that  the    govern- 
ment was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  most  un- 
settled state,  and  the  nation   thrown  into  great  dis- 
order and  confusion,  by  the  several  commotions  and 
revolutions  it  became  subject  to. 

Margaret,    daughter    and    heiress    of  Valdemar, 
king  of   Denmark, '  and   widow  of   Huguin,    king 
of  Norway,    swayed    the   sceptre  of    these    united 
kingdoms  in    1387,    while  Sweden   was  rent  with 
faction.     She*  was  blessed  with  a  penetration   and 
vigour   of  mind   necessary   in  conducting   arduous 
enterprizcs  ;  a»d  projected  the  union  of  Calmar,  go  fa- 
mous in  the  North.     By  the  articles  of  this  remark-  i 
able    treaty,  the   three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Den-  i 
mark,  and  Norwa)',  were  to  remain  united  under  , 
one  so\'ercign,  elected  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  i 
and  who  should  divide  his  residence  equally  among 
them.  I 

This  union  continued  till  the  reign  of  Christian 
II.  who  was  not  contented  to  reign  over  the 
northern  nations  in  the  manner  of  his  predecessors  ; 
he  disdained  the  thought  of  being  confined  by  any 
compact,  and  determined  to  become  absolute.  He 
well  knew  that  the  nobility  of  Sweden  would  op- 
pose his  arbitrary  measures  with  finnncss  and  in- 
trepidity ;  and  therefore  determined  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  render  his  design  abortive.  Deaf 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  regardless  of  all 
laws  both  human  and  divine,  he  formed  the  horrid 
scheme  of  massacring  all  the  Swedish  nobility. 
The  design  was  executed,  but  not  so  completely  as 
he  intended ;  Gustavas  Vasa,  a  young  prince,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  made  his 
escape  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  Christian, 
dreading  the  return  of  this  exile,  who  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people,  took  every  method  in  his 
power  to  destroy  him. 

But  he  found  means  to  elude  every  attempt ;  and 
after  suffering  a  scries  of  unparalleled  hardships, 
and  surmounting  a  thousand  obstacles,  prevailed 
upon  the  savage  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dale- 
cailia  to  oppose  bis  despotic  proceedings.  The 
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attempt  succeeded;  and  Gustavus  was  seated  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  late  massacro 
had  fteed  Vasa  from  those  proud  and  haughty 
nobles,  who  had  so  long  prevented  the  establishing 
any  regular  government  in  Sweden :  and  though 
the  dangerous  power  of  the  clergy  still  subsisted^ 
yet  the  opinions  of  Luther,  which  then  began  to 
prevail  in  the  North,  together  with  the  credit  they 
had  already  acquired  among  the  Swedes,  gave  the 
young  king  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  religion 
of  his  country ;  and  he  accordingly  established  the 
Reformation  in  1544.  A  regular  monarchical  go- 
vernment was  thus  founded.  The  advantages  of 
the  change  was  soon  visible ;  arts  and  manufactures 
were  established  and  improved;  Icttars  and  polite 
learning  were  introduced;  navigation  was  studied, 
and  commerce  began  to  flourish.  These  advantages 
soon  gave  Sweden  considerable  weight  in  the  poli- 
tical scale  of  Europe;  and  its  friendship  was  courted 
by  foreign  princes. 

Gustavus-)aid  the  debt  of  nature  in  the  year  1559, 
and  was  '  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eric,  who  fell  far 
short  of  his  father  in  abilities  either  for  peace  or  war. 
He  introduced  the  titles  of  count  and  baron,  and 
made  them  hereditary ;  but  his  imprudent  and  cause- 
less jealousy  of  his  brothers  soon  put  a  period  to  his 
reign.  The  innocent  princes  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  and  the  senate  joining  them,  the 
forces  of  Eric  were  defeated,  and  himself  deposed 
in  1566. 

The  throne  being  thus  vacant,  it  was  given  to 
John,  the  brother  of  Eric.  That  pringe,  instead  of 
studying  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  engaged  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia,  Disappointed  in  execut- 
ing his  schemes,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
the  church ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  at- 
tempted to  re-establish  the  Romi.-h  religion  irt 
Sweden.  His  first  step  was  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  Pope,  which  being  accomplished,  he  made 
several  efforts  to  establish  his  favourite  religion. 
He  had  however  soon  the  mortification  to  find  that 
all  his  attempts  were  ineffectual,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  desist  from  his  purpose.  He  notwith- 
standing found  means  to  place  his  son  Sigismurd  on 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1587.  This  ^vent  filled 
him  with  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  complete  his 
former  scheme ;  but  he  found  so  many  difSculties 
to  encounter,  that  he  died  before  it  was  accom- 
plished, in  i5g2. 

On  the  death  of  )ohn,  his  brother  Charles,  who 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  was  chosen  administrator 
of  Sweden.  Sigismund  could  not  behold  this  ad- 
vancement of  Charles  without  envy  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  deprive  him  of  the  honours  conferred 
upon  him  but  without  effect.  Exasperated  at  the 
practices  of  Sigismund,  the  states  of  Sweden  ex- 
cluded him  and  his  family  from  the  throne,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles. 
Sigismund,  who  was  not  only  a  powerful  prince: 
himself,  but  also  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  both 
in  Sweden  and  Russia,  rendered  the  •.•eign  of  Charles 
very  troublesome  and  uneasy.  The  Danes,  hoping 
to  profit  by  these  disorders,  invaded  Sweden ;  but 
their  progress  was  soon  checked  by  Guitavus  Adol- 
phus,  huir  apparent  to  the  crown,  then  only  A  youth. 
Confounded  at  meeting  with  a  very  different  re- 
ception fiom  what  they  expected,  the  Danes  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  But  this  defeat  did 
not  restore  peace  to  Sweden  :  Sigismund  continued 
his  practices ;  and  Charles  after  a  troublesome  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  expired,  leaving  the  crown  to 
his  son. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  only  in  his  18th  year 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1611,  was  de- 
clared of  age  by  the  senate,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  to  free  his  country  from  the  troubles 
with  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  found  liimself, 
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at  this  early  period  of  life,  engaged  in  a  war  with 
all  his  neighbours ;  his  finances  low,  and  his  army 
undisciplined.  But  all  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances did  not  intimidate  Gustavus;  he  surmounted 
every  difficulty,  and  would  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  Russian  empire,  had  not  the  love  of 
independency,  the  ruling  passion  of  that  people, 
rendered  his'  scheme  abortive.  A  peace  was  con- 
eluded  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians  in 
1617,  under  the  mediation  of  James  Lot  Eng- 
land, by  which  Gustavus  recovered  Livonia,  with 
four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of  Novogorod,  and  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money  for  reimbursing  the 
charges  of  the  war. 

The  Swedish  prince  had  now  surmounted  most 
of  the  difficulties  which  attended  him  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  His  finances  were  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  ;  his  army  consisted  ot  war- 
like and  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe;  he 
had  himself  seen  a  great  deal  of  military  service, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  council  and  advice  of  La 
Gardie,  one  of  the  best  generals,  and  wisest 
statesmen  in  Europe.  With  these  advantages 
Adolphus  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  power 
of  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Polish  army,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Dantzic, 
which  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had  not  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  \'istula  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprize. 

The  protestants  of  Gennany  had  for  some  time 
formed  a  confederacy  in  support  of  their  religion  ; 
but  their  army  under  the  command  of  Christian 
IV,  king  of  Denmark,  had  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful. The  fame  of  Gustavus  pointed  him  out 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  command  the  con- 
federate forces ;  and  experience  soon  convinced 
the  protestant  princes,  that  they  had  not  made  an 
improper  choice  :  the  most  rapid  series  of  victories 
attended  the  standard  of  Gustavus.  He  took 
Riga,  over-run  all  Livonia,  was  victorious  in  Po- 
land, drove  the  Germans  out  of  Meclenburg,  de- 
feated and  killed  the  famous  count  Tilly,  the  Aus- 
trian general,  and  over-ran  all  Franconia. 

The  house  of  Austria  now  trembled.  Wallen- 
stein,  another  general  of  great  reputation,  was 
sent  to  command  the  Austrian  army,  and  a  dreadful 
i)attle  ensued  at  Lutzen,  where  Gustavus  was  again 
victorious ;  but  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
contest,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  soon  after 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  the  year  1633.  The 
death  of  Gustavus  saved  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but 
he  left  behind  him  a  set  of  generals,  trained  by 
himself,  who  nobly  supported  the  protestant  cause, 
and  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Swedish  arms  with 
astonishing  valour  and  success. 

Gustavus  was  fiery  and  impetuous,  very  severe, 
but  nevertheless  just  and  equitable.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  concerning  him :  "  One 
day,  as  his  army  was  filing  off  before  him,  he  grew 


angiy   with  colonel    Scato, 
excuse    himself  for  his   mistake. 


who    endeavouring    to 


received  a  violent 
blow  on  the  face  from  the  hand  of  Gustavus.  This 
correction  was  the  more  cruel  and  dishonourable, 
since,  being  given  in  public,  it  deprived  the  co- 
lonel of  all  hopes  of  retaliation.  Scato,  thus  dis- 
gracefully humbled,  immediately  demanded  his 
discharge,  which  was  granted,  and  he  retired. 
Ciushvus,  on  his  return  to  the  place,  coolly  re- 
flecting' on  what  h.id  passed,  soon  perceived  his 
error  in  thus  dishonouring  an  useful  subject,  and 
ordered  the  colonel  immediately  into  his  presence ; 
but  Scato  was  gone,  as  supposed,  to  enter  into  the 
Danish  service.  Gustavus  instantly  quitted  the 
palace,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  attended  only  by 
a  few  domestics,  flew  towards  the  frontiers  which 
separated  Sweden  from  Denmark.  Gustavus  over- 
taking the  colonel  on  the  Dani.sli  borders,  went  up 
to  him :  "  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  yoa  have  been  in- 


jured, and  I  was  the  cause  of  it;  I  am  sorry  for  ir, 
because  I  esteemed  jou  :  1  am  come  here  to  give 
you  satisfaction;  being  now  out  ot  ray  own  dojiii- 
nions ;  here  Scato  and  Ciustavus  are  equal ;  here  are 
a  brace  of  pis:oJs,  and  two  swords ;  revenge  the 
insult  if  you  can."  Scato,  astonished  at  such  noble 
cofidcsceusion,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gusta- 
vus, thanked  him  heartily  for  the  satisfaction  he  had 
condescended  to  give  him,  and  swore  fidelity  to  his 
service.  Gustavus  embraced  him,  and  they  re- 
turned together  to  Stockholm,  where  the  king  him- 
self, in  the  presence  of  all  his  courtiers,  related 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Scato. 

This  prince  pursued  study  and  the  arts  amidst 
his  military  fatigues.  He  would  sometimes  plea- 
santly say,  "  I  will  shew  Grotius  the  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
prescribe  rules,  but  how  difficult  to  bring  them  into 
practice."  As  he  exposed  himself  to  great  danger 
during  the  siege  of  Riga,  he  was  advised  to  be 
more  carelul  of  himself:  "  Kings  (answered  he, 
smiling,)  seldom  die  in  battles  or  sieges." 

While  he  was  besieging  Ingolsladt,  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him  by  a  cannon  ball:  an  officer  having 
tied  to  his  assistance,  the  king  said  very  coolly,  "  I 
have  nicely  escaped,  but  it  is  plain  the  pear  is  not 
yet  ripe." 

Christina,  the  daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus, 
was  only  six  years  of  age  when  her  father  was 
killed ;  but  the  great  chancellor  O.^enstiern,  a  con- 
summate politician  and  general,  who  had  the  care 
of  her  education,  held  the  reins  of  government  with 
such  prudence  and  discretion,  that  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  established  a  new  system  in 
Europe,  was  in  a  manner  dictated  by  the  queen  of 
Sweden.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  young  princess 
committed  to  his  care;  she  received  a  noble  edu- 
cation, and  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  her  ability  to 
govern  a  powerful  kingdom.  She  was  fond  of 
learning,  and  invited  many  celebrated  persons  to 
her  court;  expressed  a  great  regard  for  Grotius; 
and  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  polite  arts.  She 
had  not  sat  long  on  the  Swedish  throne,  before  she 
embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  knowing  that 
her  subjects  would  not  suffer  any  person  of  that 
persuasion  to  sit  quietly  on  the  throne,  she  resigned 
her  crown  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  son  to 
the  duke  of  Deux- Fonts,  and  retired  to  Rome, 
where  she  died. 

In  the  year  1659,  Charles  X.  ascended  the  Swe- 
dish throne,  on  the  resignation  of  Christina,  and 
was  very  successful  in  his  wars  against  the  Poles ; 
he  even  received  from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  had  no  sooner  left  their  country,  than  they  re- 
nounced it,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  forfeit  their 
character  of  inconstancy.  He  died  of  a  fever  in 
the  year  1660,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Charles 
XL  who  was  only  in  his  fifth  year  when  his  father 
died ;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  minority,  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
all  the  European  powers,  though  attended  with  the 
loss  of  the  island  of  Bornholm,  and  Drontheim  in 
Norway,  which  were  ceded  to  the  Danes.  The 
Swedish  forces  were  however  in  a  very  respectable 
condition,  so  that,  though  the  guardians  of  Charles 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  carry  on  expensive  wars, 
the  kingdom  had  great  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

When  the  young  prince  came  of  age,  he  con- 
cluded a  subsidiary  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  but 
soon  after  abandoned  his  connections  with  that  mo- 
nnrch,  and  joined  in  an  alliance  with  England  and 
Holland.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him,  had  he  ful- 
filled his  engagements  with  the  maritime  powers ; 
but  he  afterwards  joined  with  France,  was  totally 
defeated  at  Felim-Bellin,  and  a  powerful  confede- 
racy was  formed  against  him.  The  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg 
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denburg  made  himself  master  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  the  bishop  of  Munster  over-ran  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verdun,  and  the  Danes  took  Wis- 
mar,  and  several  places  in  Schonen.  Charles  was 
however  afterwards  victorious,  and  recovered  by 
the  treaty  of  St  Germain's  all  he  had  lost,  a  few 
places  in  Germany  only  excepted.  Determined  to 
render  his  army  still  more  formidable,  and  himself 
despotic,  instead  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
for  the  »ood  of  his  country,  he  impoverished  and 
enslaved  his  people  ;  the  states  lost  all  their  power, 
and  Sweden  was  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as 
Denmark. 

The  inhabitants  of  Livonia  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  pointed  out,  in  the 
strongest  colours,  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the 
parliament.  This  was,  however,  so  far  from  pro- 
curing them  the  redress  they  expected,  that  they 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country.  The 
celebrated  Patkul,  whose  great  talents  enabled 
him  to  place  the  impoverished  state  of  his  country, 
and  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  government,  in 
the  most  forcible  point  of  light,  was  marked  out 
for  a  sacrifice  to  despotic  vengeance ;  but  he  for- 
tunately made  his  escape.  Charles,  however,  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  petitions. 
He  saw,  unmoved,  the  miseries  of  his  people,  and 
determined  to  persevere  in  his  arbitrary  measures, 
though  founded  on  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  suc- 
ceeded; and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe.  Ha  did  not  indeed  long  enjoy 
his  arbitrary  government  :  he  died  in  1697,  a  few 
years  after  he  had  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  his 
countr)',  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  XII.  his 
son,  who  was  a  minor  when  he  ascended  the  Swe- 
dish throne.  His  age  of  majority  had  been  fixed 
by  the  will  of  his  father  to  eighteen ;  but  by  the  in- 
trigues of  count  Piper,  it  was  set  aside  for  a  more 
early  date. 

The  youth  of  Charles,  on  his  ascending  the 
throne,  encouraged  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Po- 
land, and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  to  form  a  powerful 
confederacy  against  him  ;  but  he  nobly  opposed  all 
their  efforts,  and,  landing  in  Zealand,  laid  siege  to 
Copenhagen.  Reduced  to  extremity,  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  obliged  to  sign  the  peace  of  Traven- 
dahl,  by  which  the  duke  of  Holstein  was  re-esta- 
blished in  his  dominions. 

Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  in  the  mean 
time  was  ravaging  Ingria  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men,  and  had  formed  the  siege  of  Narva.  The 
Swedish  army  did  not  exceed  20,000  men,  and  lay 
at  a  great  distance  from  Narva  ;  but  the  impatience 
of  Charles  was  so  great,  that  he  marched  directly, 
at  th?  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal 
number  of  foot,  to  attack  the  Russian  army.  Peter 
had  posted  20,00c  men  at  a  league's  distance  from 
the  town,  in  the  road  through  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Charles  to  pass,  and  at  double  that  distance 
30,000  more,  and  before  them  an  advanced  guard 
of  five  thousand.  Charles  was  obliged  to  force  his 
way  through  these  three  detachments  before  he 
could  assault  the  grand  aimy,  lying  in  a  camp  be- 
fore Riga,  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  double 
ditch. 

His  intrepidity  surmounted  all  these  difficulties  : 
■without  giving  the  Russians  time  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  he  attacked  all  their  posts  succes- 
sively. The  advanced  guard  imagining  that  the 
whole  Swedish  army  was  advancing,  fled  immedi- 
ately at  his  approach.  Terrified  at  the  flight  of  their 
countrymen,  the  troops  occupying  the  second  post 
fled  also  in  confusion  ;  and  those  of  the  third  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Charles  lost  no  time,  but 
pursuing  the  fugitives  as  close  as  possible,  attacked 
and  routed  tiie  grand  Russian  army,  leaving  near 
20,000  of  the  eneftiy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Terrified  at  the  name  of  a  prince,  who,  at  the  head 


of  such  a  handful  of  men,  was  able  to  defeat  so 
numerous  an  army,  the  Russians  ascribed  his  suc- 
cess to  magic;  and  accordingly  addressed  their 
prayers  to  St.  Nicholas,  to  protect  them  against  the 
horrid  crew  of  sorcerers,  combined  together  to  de- 
stroy their  country.  After  defeating  the  czar's  army, 
Charles  marched  mto  Saxony,  where  he  performed 
actions  equal  at  least  to  those  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus ;  he  dethroned  Augustus  king  of  Poland, 
and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Stanislaus. 
His  prodigious  success  rendered  his  name  terrible  to 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  his  fiiendship  was 
courted  by  the  most  respectable  powers.  His  con- 
duct, however,  was  often  so  imprud«it,  and  his 
stubbornness  and  implacable  disposition  so  destruc- 
tive of  all  peace,  that  he  can  only  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  illustrious  madman. 

After  his  success  in  Poland,  he  formed  the  ro- 
mantic design  of  dethroning  Peter  the  Great,  and 
accordingly  marched  his  army  into  Russia,  and  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Pultowa.  The  czar's  army  had 
now  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  were  inured  to 
discipline  and  hardships,  and  commanded  by  able 
and  intrepid  generals:  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  Charles  here  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune  :  his 
army  was  totally  ruined,  and  he  himself,  with  a  few 
followers,  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks 
at  Bender.  Here  he  resided  till  the  Mahometans 
found  it  necessary  for  their  affairs  for  him  to  with- 
draw. He  however  refused  to  comply  with  re- 
peated reiquests  for  that  purpose,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  defend  himself  with  three  hundred 
men,  against  an  army  of  30,000  Turks,  an  action 
which  proved  him  to  have  been  worse  than  frantic. 
Even  this  reverse  of  fortune  could  not  cure  him  of 
his  military  frenzy ;  for  after  his  return  to  his  own 
dominions  he  prosecuted  his  revenge  against  Den- 
mark with  the  utmost  fury,  till  he  was  killed  in 
the  trenches  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  in  Nor- 
way, This  event  happened  in  1718,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  his  sister  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  ascended  the  Swedish  throne.  We  have 
already  seen  in  what  manner  the  Swedes  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  given  the  substance  of  the  capi- 
tulation signed  by  the  queen  and  her  husband,  when 
they  entered  on  the  exercise  of  their  government. 
She  immediately  made  a  peace  with  all  the  bellige- 
rent powers  combined  against  Sweden;  though  this 
could  not  be  effected  without  considerable  sacrifices 
made  by  Ulrica. 

But  tbe  influence  of  the  French  court  in  Sweden, 
in  consequence  of  their  subsidies  and  intrigues,  has 
occasioned  considerable   factions  in  that  kingdom. 

In  1738,  a  most  powerful  party  appeared  in  the 
diet  in  favour  of  French  measures.  The  persons 
who  composed  it,  went  under  the  denomination  of 
Hats.  The  object  they  held  out  to  the  nation, 
was,  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  dominions  yielded 
to  Russia ;  and  consequently  the  system  they  were 
to  proceed  upon,  was,  to  break  with  that  power, 
and  connect  themselves  with  France.  The  party 
directly  opposed  to  them  was  headed  by  count 
Horn,  and  those  who  contributed  to  establish  th« 
new  form  of  government,  which  was  settled  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.  their  object  was  peace, 
and  promoting  the  domestic  welfare  of  the  nation : 
the  system,  therefore,  which  they  adopted,  was, 
to  maintain  a  close  correspondence  and  friendship 
with  Russia,  and  to  avoid  all  further  connection 
with  France  :  these  were  stilcd  the  Caps.  There 
was  besides  a  third  part)-,  called  tbt.  Bunting  Caps, 
composed  of  persons  who  were  as  yet  undetermined 
to  which  of  the  other  two  they  would  join  them- 
selves. These  parties  long  continued ;  but  the 
French  party  generally  prevailed,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  real  interest  of  the  kingdom  :  dur- 
ing  the   last   war,    for  initance,  with   Uic   king   of 
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Prussia,  the  crown  of  Sweden,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  subsidy  from  France,  was  forced  to  contract 
a  debt  of  3,500,000!.  which  has  since  been  consi- 
derably augmented,  so  that  this  debt  now  amounts 
to  near  five  millions.  Some  efforts  were  employed 
by  the  English  court  to  lessen  or  destroy  the  French 
influence  in  Sweden,  and  for  some  time  they  were 
successful :  but  the  Hat  party  again  acquired  the 
ascendancy.  These  parties,  however,  are  now  abo- 
lished, in -consequence  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden 
having     made    a    total 
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ment. 

At  the  death  of  Ulrica,  who  left  no  issue,  the 
Swedes  elected  the  prince  of  Holstein  Eutin,  bishop 
of  Lubec,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1751. 
But  he  sufficiently  felt  the  weight  of  the  Swedish 
crown,  and  after  a  troublesotne  reign  of  twenty 
years,  occasioned  by  the  perpetual  usurpations  of 
the  senate,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  1771,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gustavus  III.  of  Holstein 
Gottorp,  who  wax  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  Ik;  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden :  with 
an  understanding  much  cultivated,  he  had  a  grace- 
ful and  commanding  elocution,  and  an  insinuating 
address.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was 
at  Paris,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  the  most  gra- 
cious terms  to  the  senate,  repeatedly  assuring 
them,  that  he  designed  to  govern  according  to 
the  laws.  Not  long  after  which,  an  extraordinary 
diet  was  convened  to  regulate  the  affairs  ot  the 
government,  and  to  settle  the  form  of  the  coro- 
nation-oath. 

In  March   1772,  being  some  time  after  his  arri- 
val in    Sweden,  his   majesty   solemnly   signed  and 
swore   to   observe   twenty-four   articles,  relative   to 
his  future  administration   of    government;    among 
which   were  the  following:  "  The  king  promises, 
before  God,  to  support  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom  as   then   established;  to   maintain   the   rights 
and  liberties  of  the  states,  the  liberties  and  security 
of  all  his  subjects,    to   reign  with   gentleness   and 
equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  preserve  the  form  of  the  regency  as  was  estab- 
lished in  the   year  1720,    and  conformable  to  the 
present  act  of  capitulation, — In  consequence   of  the 
declaration    of    the    states,    the   king   shall    regard 
every  person,  who  shall  openly  or  secretly  attempt 
to  introduce   absolute   sovereignty,  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  an  enemy  of  the   kingdom ;  and 
that  before  any  person  can    take  possession  of  an 
smployment,  he   shall  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
respecting  this  matter. — The  king  promises  to  fol- 
low the  regulations  of  the  year  1720,  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  and  senate,  which  were 
always  to  be  directed  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and 
that   he  will  never  do  any  thing  therein   without, 
and  much  less  contrary   to   their   advice. — And  in 
order  that  the  council  of  state  may  be  satisfactorily 
convinced   of  the  uprightness  of  his  majesty's  de- 
signs, and  of  his    sincere  love  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  he  declares,  them  to  be  entirely  disengaged 
from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  in  case  he  willfully  acts 
contrary  to  the  coronation  oath,  and  to  the  capitu- 
lation.— And  lastly,  the  king  threatens  any  person 
with  his  highest  displeasure,  wbo  shall  be  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  propose  to  him  a  greater  degree  of 
power  and  splendour  than  is  herein  marked  out,  as 
his  majesty  desires  only  to  be  the  powerful  defender 
of  his    subjects   against  any    incroachments   which 
may   be  made   upon  their  lawful  liberties,  and  to 
gain     the     affection     of     his    faithful     and    loyal 
subjects," 

Notwithstanding  the  king  had  taken  these 
solemn  oaths,  to  rule  according  to  the  then  esta- 
blished form  of  government,  and  accepted  the 
crown  upon  these  conditions,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  formed  a  plan  to  govern  as  he  thought  pro- 
per, regarding  these  oaths  only  as  matters  of  c«re- 


mony ;  and  he  made  use  of  every  art,  the  most  pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  the  utmost  dexterity  and 
address,  in  order  to  render  this  hazardous  enterprise 
succcsslul. 

At  his  first  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he  adopted 
every  method  which  might  increase  his  popularity. 
He  gave  regular  audience  three  times  in  the  week, 
to  all  that  presented  themselves.  He  became  easy 
of  acccbs  to  all  his  subjects  of  whatever  rank,  lis- 
tened to  them  with  courtesy,  and  entered  into  the 
minutest  details  of  their  complaints;  and  by  appear- 
ing, in  various  respects,  to  interest  himself  in  their 
welfare  and  happiness,  was  regarded  and  beloved 
as  the  common  father  of  his  people. 

While    the   king   laboured,  by   theso  means,  to 
render  himself  generally  popular,    he   alSo  endea-. 
voured  to  persuade   the   leading    men,  that    he  was 
inviolably  attached  to  the  constitution,  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  share  of  power  allotted 
to   him,  and  declared,  on  every  occasion,  that  he 
considered  it  as  his   greatest  glory   to  be  the  first 
citizen  of  the  people.     He  seemed  intent  only  on 
banishing  corruption,    and  promoting  union :  dis- 
claimed being  of  any  party  but  that  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  most  implicit  obc^ 
dience  to  whatever  should  be  eaacted  by  the  diet. 
Though  these  professions  charmed  great  numbers 
into  security,  they  at  the  same  time   caused  suspi- 
cions in  the  breasts  of  a  few,  who  rather  thought 
his  majesty  promised  too  much  to  be  in  earnest. 
In  the  mean  time  there  happened  some  contentions 
between  the  different  orders  of  the   people;  and  ryj 
methods    were   left    untried    to   foment   their    jea- 
lousies. 

Gustavus  having  taken  proper  measures  for 
bringing  a  considerahle  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers  over  to  his  interest,  all  the  military  force 
of  Stockholm  being  at  his  devotion,  he  planted 
grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  at  the  door  of  the 
council  chamber,  in  which  the  senate  were  assem- 
bled, and  made  all  the  members  of  it  prisoners; 
and  that  no  inteUigence  of  the  transaction,  in 
which  the  king  was  engaged,  might  be  conveyed 
to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  scheme 
was  completed,  cannon  were  drawn  from  the 
arsenal,  and  planted  at  the  palace,  the  bridges, 
and  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  town.  All 
communication  with  the  country  was  cut  off,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass- 
port from  the  king.  Some  of  the  senators  were 
then  confined  in  separate  apartments  in  the  palace. 
The  king  was  employed  in  visiting  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  in  order  to  receive  oaths  of  fide- 
lity to  him  from  the  magistrates,  colleges,  and  city 
militia. 

Soon  after,  oaths  were  tendered  to  the  people  in 
genera],  to  whom  he  addressed  a  speech,  which  he 
coHcluded  by  declaring  that  his  only  intention  was 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country,  by  sup- 
pressing licentiousness,  overturning  the  present 
form  of  government,  and  restoring  the  ancient 
laws  of  Sweden,  such  as  they  were  before  1680. 
"  I  renounce  now,"  said  he,  "  as  I  have  already 
done,  all  idea  of  the  abhorred  absolute  power,  or 
what  is  called  sovereignity,  esteeming  it  still,  as 
heretofore,  my  greatest  glory  to  be  the  first  citizen 
among  a  truly  free  people,"  After  these  assur- 
ances on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  heralds  were  sent 
into  the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  to  proclaim 
orders  for  an  assembly  of  the  states.  This  pro- 
clamatioa  contained  a  threat,  that  if  any  member 
of  the  state  should  without  just  cause  absent  him- 
self, he  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  a 
)  traitor. 

In  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  a  large 
detachment  of  guards  was  ordered  to  tiike  pos- 
session of  the  square  where  the  house  of  nobles 
stands.     Troops   were    also    ordered  to  invest   the 
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palace  on  all  side?,  and  cannon  were  planted  in  the 
court  opposite  the  hall  where  the  states  were  to 
meet.  By  the  king's  command,  the  several  orders 
ol  the  state  were  here  compelled  to  assemble,  and 
these  military  preparations  were  declared  to  be 
made  in  order  to  assist  their  deliberations. 

The  king  being  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  guardsj  and  a  numerous  band  of  officers, 
after  having  addressed  a  speech  to  the  states,  caused 
the  plan  of  a  new  form  of  government  to  be  read 
by  a  secretary,  and  offered  it  to  the  states  for  their 
acceptance,  who  thought  proper  to  comply  with 
what  was  required  of  them.  The  marshal  of  the 
diet,  and  the  speakers  of  liie  other  orders,  then 
signed  the  form  of  government,  and  the  states  took 
the  oath  which  the  king  had  dictated  to  them. 
This  transaction,  which  had  been  planned  with 
great  sagacity  and  judgment,  conducted  with  secrecy, 
and  effected  bv  eloquence,  concluded  in  a  manner  ! 
no  less  extraordinary  :  the  king  drew  a  book  of 
psalms  from  his  pocket,  and,  taking  off  his  crown, 
began  to  sing  Te  Deiim,  in  which  the  whole  as- 
sembly joined  :  the  senate  took  a  neiv  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  prince,  who  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  intended  in  six  years 
an  assembly  of  the  sf^ites. 

Thus  this  great  revolution  was  com.pleted,  and 
tranquillity  restored,  without  any  bloodshed  ;  very 
lew  persons  were  imprisoned,  and  that  only  for  a 
short  time;  nor  did  auv  of  them  experience,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  roval  favour,  on 
account  oi  their  oppoNition.  And  this  remarkable 
event,  which  had  produced  an  almost  total  change 
in  the  Svvedi.>h  constitution,  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  conduct  of  Gustavus  III.  who 
continued  to  e.xcrcise  with  moderation  the  power  he 
had  thus-assumed. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Swedish  nobility  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  diets,  and  the  very  first 
of  these  which  met  after  the  revolution  plainly 
evinced  that  the  seeds  of  dissension  had  taken  deep 
root  in  the  minds  even  of  those  who  swayed  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  In  this  diet,  which 
met  in  1778,  the  king  attempted  to  re  establish  the 
ancient  classes  am.ong  the  Swedish  nobles,  viz.  the 
high  nobility,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  gentry. 
Each  class  was  to  vote  separately,  and  ^very 
(juestion  was  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
classes,  tliat  is,  by  the  union  of  any  two.  The 
higher  orders,  who  felt  more  awd  more  their  own 
consequence,  proved  untractable ;  and  the  lower 
house,  who  saw  themselves  degraded  by  this  ar- 
r-.mgemcnt,  entered  into  a  state  of  implacable  op- 
position. 

A  motion  to  ascertain  and  limit  the  royal  prero- 
gative put  a  sudden  termination  to  the  diet.  The 
registers,  &c.  were  staled  up,  and  have  ever  since 
remained  unopened.  The  diet  which  assembled  in 
1786,  broke  up  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  widi  mutual  recriminations  between 
the  king  and  us  leading  members. 

After  such  experience  of  refractory  conduct, 
the  king  was  averse  to  the  assembling  of  the  states 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  revolt 
of  the  army  at  Fredenekstadt,  and  the  urgent  want 
of  supplies,  compelled  him  however  to  assemble  a 
diet  again  in  1789.  The  discontents  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  former  sessions  seemed  to  increase 
in  this.  Some  popular  laws  were  notwithstandiiitr 
passed;  in  particular,  the  privileges  which  the  no- 
bility had  before  exclusively  enjoyed,  were  by  a  law  j 
of  this  diet  extended  to  all  settled  inhabitants  of  the  i 
kingdom. 

Gustavus,  though  averse  to  these  as.semblies.  his 
necessities  in  the  beginning  of  1792,  compelled 
him  once  more  to  summon  a  diet,  but  every  pre- 
caution was  employed  to  render  it  as  little  injuri- 
ous as  possible  to  his  authority.  The  proclamation 
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for  assembling  the  diet  was  issued  only  three  weeks 
previous  to  its  meeting,  so  that  the  elections  were 
made  in  haste,  and  the  patriotic  party  had  no  time 
to  make  any  arrangements  with  respect  to  their 
choice  of  representatives.  Instead  of  assembling 
in  the  capital,  the  states  were  ordered  to  meet  at 
Geffle,  a  solitary  situation  on  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  and 
70  miles  from  Stockholm.  The  diet  during  the 
whole  of  its  deliberations  was  sunounded  by  mer- 
cenary troops.  Thus  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
he  were  completely  frustrated.  No  reform  was 
effected,  nor  was  there  any  censure  passed  upon  the 
king  for  the  manifest  infraction  of  both  the  old  and 
new  constitutions,  in  entering  into  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  states.  In  his  great  object, 
however  Gustavus  found  himself  in  some  measure 
disappointed;  the  diet  were  still  too  parsimonious 
to  satisfy  either  his  necessities  or  his  wishes,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  only  a  part  of  his 
demand. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Geffle,  his  ma- 
jesty returned  to  Stockholm,  and  on  the  16th  of 
Aiarch,  as  he  was  preparing  to  attend  a  masque- 
rade at  the  opera-house,  he  received  the  following 
anonymous  letter. 

"    SiKE, 

"  Deign  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  man,  who, 
neither  being  attached  to  your  service,  nor  desirous 
of  your  favour,  flatters  not  your  crimes,  but  is  de- 
sirous of  averting  the  danger  with  which  your  life 
is  menaced. 

"  Be  assured,  that  a  plot  is  formed  to  assassinate 
you.  Those  who  have  entered  into  it,  are  furious 
at  being  foiled  last  week,  by  the  balls  being  coun- 
termanded. They  have  resolved  to  execute  their 
scheme  this  day.  Remain  at  home ;  avoid  balls 
during  the  present  year;  thus  the  fanaticism  of 
criminality  will  be  suffered  to  evaporate.  Avoid 
the  road  to  Haga  (the  king's  country  residence) ; 
in  fine,   be  upon  your  guard  for  at  least  a  month. 

"  Do  not  endeavour  to  discover  the  author  of 
this  letter;  the  project  against  your  life  is  come  to 
his  knoivledge  by  accident;  be  assured,  however, 
that  he  has  not  any  interest  whatever  in  forewarning 
you  of  your  intended  fate. 

"  If  your  troops  had  made  use  of  any  violence 
against  the  cirizens  of  Geffle,  the  author  of  this 
letter  would  have  fought  against  you  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  detests  assassination." 

The  king,  it  is  said,  on  reading  the  note,  was  ob- 
served to  turn  pale.      He  affected,  however,  to  hear 
it  with  contempt,  and  to  consider  it  as  an  insult  to 
his  courage,  to  attempt  to  deter  him  from  enjoyino- 
his  evening's  entertainment.      It  was  late  before  he 
entered   the   ball-room ;  but  after  some  time  he   sat 
down  in  a  box  with  the  count  D'Essen,  and  ob- 
served that  he  was  not    deceived  in   his   contempt 
for   the    letter,  for   if  there   had   been    any    design 
against  his  life,  no  time  could  be  more  favourable 
than    the    present.      He    then   mingled   among  the 
crowd  ;  and  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  retire,  in 
company   with    the    Prussian    ambassador,    he  was 
surrounded    by    several   persons  in  masks,    one  of 
whom   fired  a  pistol  at  the  back  of  the  king,  and 
lodged  the  contents  in  his  body.     A  scene  of  con- 
fusion immediately  ensued.   The  conspirators,  amidst 
the  general  tumult  and  alarm,  had  time  to  retire  to 
other  parts  of  the  room,  but  one  of  them  had  pre- 
viously dropped  his  pistols  and  a  dagger  close  by 
the  wounded  king.      An  order  was  given  to  all  the 
company  to  unmask,  and  the  doors  were  immedi- 
ately closed,  but  no  person  appeared  with  any  par- 
ticular distinguishing  marks  of  guilt.     The  king  was 
conveyed  to  his  apartment,  and  the  surgeon,  after 
extracting  a  ball  and  some  slugs,  gave   favourable 
hopes  ofhis  majesty's  recovery. 
S  Suspicions 
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Suspicions  fell  upon   such  of  the  nobles  as  had 
bsen  notorious   for  tlicir  opposition  to  the  msasares 
of  the   court.      The    anonymous    letter    was   traced 
up  to  colonel  Liljehorn,  major  in  ths  king's  guards, 
and   he    was    immediately    apprehended.      But    the 
most  successful   clue  that  seemed  to   offer   was,   in 
consequence  of  the  weapons   which  had  fallen  .from 
the  assassin.     An  order  was  issued,  directing  all  the 
ainiourers,     gunsmiths,  and    cutlers    in    Stockholm, 
to  "ivc  every  information  in  their  power  to  the  officers 
of  justice   concerning   the    weapons.      A   gunsmith. 
who  had    repaired    the  pistols,    readily  recognized 
them  to  be  the   .same  which   he  had  repaired  some  j 
time  .since  for  a  nobleman    of  the  name   of  Ankar- 
strom,  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  the  cutler,  who 
had  made  the  dagger,  referred  at  once  to  the  same 
person . 

No  sooner  was  Ankarstrom  apprehended,    than 
he  confessed  with  an  air  of  manifest    triumph,  that 
he    was  the    person  '•  who  had  endeavoured  to  li- 
berate   his   country  from  a  monster  and  a  tyrant." 
Suspicions  at  the  same  time  fell  on  the  counts  Horn 
and   Ribbing,     barou    Pechlin,    baron    Ehrensvard, 
baron    Hartsmandorf   Von   Engcrstrom,    the    royal 
secretary,    and.  others.     Baron    Beilke,    the   king's 
private   secretary,    being   also  apprehended   on  sus- 
picion,   declared,    without    hesitation,    that   he  was 
privy  to  the  plot,  but  added,  that  he  had  provided 
against    the     punishment   which    he    knew   awaited 
him,  and   against  the  risk  of  being    compelled  by 
torture    to  betray    those  who  were  associated  with 
him.      He  had   in  fact  swallowed  poison,  and  ex- 
pired shortly  after  this  declaration.      His  body  was 
afterwards    drawn    on    a   hurdle,    and  exposed    to  ' 
public  view  at  the  common  place  of  execution.  ; 

From  the  confession  of  Ankarstrom,  it  appeared  • 
•  that  he  had  been  himself  a  principal  in    the  conspi-  | 
racy   from    the    beginning :    That   in    consequence  ! 
of  an   intimacy    which    existed    between  him  and 
count    Horn,  they   had  often  been   led   to  converse  j 
■     upon  political  subjects,  on   which    they  were  per-  ; 
fectly  agreed.     They  depiored   the    annihilation  of  | 
their    country's   liberty    and    constitution,  and   re-  j 
sented  the  recent  calamities  which  the  false  ambition 
of  Gustavus  had  brought  upon  the  nation,  and  con- 
cluded, that  the  only  means  of  redressing  the  griev- 
ances under  which  it   laboured,  and  of  rescuing  it 
from  others  which  were  still  more  to  be  apprehended, 
would  be  to  assassinate  the  king,  or  at  least  remove 
him  from  the  government. 

Count   Ribbing  was  informed  of  the  conspiracy 

through  count    Horn,  and    readily    acceded  to  it. 

Ankarstrom  undertook  to  be  the  immediate   agent 

for   the   assassination:  and    with  this  intention,    in 

company  with  count  Horn,  he  attended  the   theatre 

on  the  i6th  of  January,  and  sat  in  the  next  box  to 

the   king'.s,  but   his  majesty  did  npt  appear  at  the 

theatre    that  evening.     With  the  .same   purpose  in 

view  they  went  to  the  masquerade,  which  was  given 

by  the  king  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  ;  but  as 

the  concourse  of  people  did  not  appear  sufficient  to 

afford  them  any  hopes  of  concealment,  the  design  1 

was  deferred. 

The  king  was  accompanied  to  the  diet  at  Geffle 
by  Ankarstrom  and  Ribbing,  who  returned  with 
him  to  Stockholm.  On  the  fatal  i6th  of  March, 
when  Ankarstrom  had  fired  his  pistol,  not  seeing 
the  king  fall  immediately,  he  drew  his  dagger,  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpose,  but  was  seized  with  a 
tremor,  and  dropped  both  the  dagger  and  the  pistol 
on  the  Roor.  He,  however,  had  presence  of  mind 
to  mingle  immediately  with  the  crowd,  and  to  join 
in  a  cry  of  fire,  which  probably  arose  at  first  from  the 
appearance  of  that  confusion  which  it  afterwards 
contributed  to  increase. 

The  king   languished  from  the  17th  to  the  29th 
of  March.     On  opening  his  body,  a  square  piece 


of  lead,  and  two  rust}  nails,  were  found  unextracted 
within  the  ribs. 

Thus  fell  by  the  hand  of  treason,  Gustavus  III. 
in  his  forty-.sixth  year. 

After  a  very  fair  and  ample  trial,  Ankarstrom  wa.s 
condemned  to  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped 
on  three  successive  days,  his  right  hand  and  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  imd  his  bodv  impaled,  which 
sentence  he  suHered  not  till  the  17th  of  May, 
long  after  the  death  of  the  king,  liis  property 
was  given  to  his  children,  who,  however,  were 
compelled  to  change  their  name. 

Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing  were  condemned  to 
lose  their  right  hands,  and  to  be  decapitated.  Co- 
lonel Liljehorn,  and  lieutenant  Ehrenjwerd,  were 
also  to  be  beheaded.  All  these  conspirators  were 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  their  pro- 
perty declared  to  be  confiscated.  Major-  Hart- 
mansdorf  was  to  forfeit  his  rank  in  the  army,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year.  Engcrstrom  was 
to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  baron 
Pechlin  and. secretary  Lille.sti-ahle  to  be  imprisoned 
during  pl'.asure.  Four  odiers,  accu.sed  of  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  v\'ere  pardoned,  and 
some  were  acquitted. 

During  the  king's  illness,  and  parlicularly  after 
lie  was  made  acquainted  with  the  certainty  of  his 
approaching  di.'jsolution,  Gu.stavus  continued  to 
display  that  unshaken  courage  which  lie  had  ma- 
nifested on  every  occasion  dining  his  life.  A  few 
hours  before  his  decease,  he  made  some  alterations 


in  the  arrangement  of  public  affairs.  He  had  be- 
fore, by  his  will,  appointed  a  council  of  regency  ; 
and  being  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment in  difficult  times,  he  appointed  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Suderinania,  .sole  regeiu,  till  his  son, 
who  was  then  about  fourteen,  bhuuld  attain  the  a"e 
ot  eighteen  years.  Immediately  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  by  the 
title  of  Gustavus  IV. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  the  present  king  of  Swe- 
den, was  born  November  1,  1778,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Gustavus  III.  who  was  shot  the  16th,  and 
died  the  2gth  of  March,  1792  ;  born  January  24, 
'1746;  married  October  17,  1766,  to  the  princess- 
royal  of  Denmark,  by  v/hom  lie  had  issue  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  present  king. 

Brothers  and  sisters  to  the  late  king  : 

1.  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  born  October  7, 
1748. 

2.  Frederic  Adolphus,  dul;e  of  West-Gothland, 
born  July  18,   1750. 

3.  Sophia    Albertina,  abbess  of  Qucdlingburgh, 
born  in  October  1753. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  GREAT  RUS- 
SIA, OR  MUSCOVY. 

Situation,  Extent,  Provinces,  Climate,  Soil,  Pro- 
duce, Forests,  Rivers,  Fish,  Population,  Inlia- 
bitants,  Customs,  Laws,  Government,  (^c. 

RUSSIA  is  situated  between  the  47th  and  72d 
deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between  the  23d 
and  65th  deg.  of  east  long.  It  is  su'ppo.sed  to  be 
about  1550  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  1200  from 
north  to  south  ;  these  limits,  however,  are  not  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  as  the  eastern  part  is  a 
mere  desert,  being  entirely  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  northern 
parts  are  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  cold.  Wc 
know,  however,  that  the  whole  comprehends   the 
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northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  stretching  from 
the  Bahic  and  Sweden,  on  the  west,  to  Kamts- 
chatka  and  the  ea>,tcrn  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north, 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  47th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, where  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tar- 
lary,  Turkey,  Georoia,  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas, 
Great  Tartary,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  other  unkno-.vn 
regions  in  A>ia. 

I'his  mighty  empire,  according  to  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  consists  of  15  prox'inces  or  govern- 
ments, besides  p.irt  of  Carelia,  Esthania,  Ingria, 
Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  which  were  con- 
quered from  Sweden  :  the  Crimea,  or  Grim  Tartary, 
anciently  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  a  peninsula  in 
the  Euxine  Sea,  formerly  subject  to  the  Turks,  but 
addled  in  the  year  1783  to  the  Russian  empire,  with 
the  isle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  Cuban  ;  by  the  ces- 
sion oi  which  last  the  Russians  are  said  to  have 
jjained  above  a  million  of  subjects;  also  the  duchy 
of  Conrland  in  Poland,  of  which  the  emperor  of 
Russia  has  now  the  entire  disposal. 

The  Russian  empire,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
including  all  the  acquisitions  in  Tartary,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  with  the  provinces 
above  specified,  is  nearly  equal  in  its  dimensions 
to  all  the  rest  ol  Europe,  and  greater  than  the 
Roirlan  "empire  in  the  zenuh  of  its  power,  or  the 
empire  of  Darius  subdued  by  Alexander,  or  both 
put  together. 

Russia  is  subdivided  into  the  following  Provinces : 


Northern  Provinces. 

1.  Lapland. 

2.  Samoieda. 

3.  Bcllamorensky. 

4.  Meseen. 

5.  Dwina. 

6.  Syrianes. 

7.  Permia. 

8.  Rubeninski. 
g.  Belaescda, 

Middle  Provinc-s. 

10.  Rezan,  or  Porreslaf. 

11.  Belozero. 
Wolagda. 
Jerazlaf. 
Tweer. 
Moscow. 

16.  Belgorod. 
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Eastern  Provinces. 


17- 
18. 

20. 

21.   Don  Cossacs. 

Western  Provinces. 

21.   Great  Novogoro 
Russian  Finland 
Kexholm. 
Kaleria. 
In;-ria. 


23- 
24. 

25- 

26. 


Southern  Provinces. 
27.    Livonia. 


Smolensko. 
Zernigof. 


2b 
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30.  Sccfk. 

31.  Ukranic, or  country 
of  the  Old  Cossacs. 


The  following  nations,  as  comprehended  in  this 
vast  empire,  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
chaplain  to  the  British  factory  at  Petersburgh,  who 
has  lately  published  an  account  of  Russia,  &c. 

The  Mongols,  Kalmucs,  Tartars,  Samoiedes, 
Ostiacs,  Burattians,  Jakutans,  Tungusians,  Voguls, 
Laplanders,  Finns,  Lettonians,  Estonians,  LiefFs, 
Ingvians,  Ischcrimisses,  Tschowasches,  Mordvines, 
Voiiaks,  Terptyaireir,  Tartars  of  Kasan  and  Osen- 
bury,  Tartars  of  Tobolsk,  Tartars  of  Tomsk, 
Noygayan  Tartars,  Tartars  of  the  Ob,  Ischoulyni 
Tartars,  Katschintz  Tartars,  Teleutes,  Abmzes, 
Biryousses,  Kurilians,  Kistim  and  Toulibert  Tar- 
tars, Vergho  Tomskoi  Tartars,  Savan  Tartars, 
Touralinxes,  Bougharians,  Baschkirians,  Mests- 
cheraiks,  Barabinzcs,  Kirkguisions,  Beltirians, 
Yakoutes,  and  Kamtschedales,  amounting,  all  to- 
gether, to  thirty-three  nations,  besides  various  others; 
but  some  of  these  are  not  considerable  enough  to  be 
ranked  as  nations,  but  should  rather  be  denominated 
distinct  tribes. 

The  names  of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  by  which 
this  empire  is  arbitrarily  called,  are  probably  owing 
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to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Ruussi  or  Borussi 
and  the  river  Mosca,  upon  which  the  ancient  capi- 
tal Moscow  was  built.  It  hath  likewise  b?en  called 
White  Russia,  on  account  of  the  snow  with  which 
it  is  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  jear,  but  at 
present  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
Russia,  the  Russias,  or  Great  Russia. 

The  climate  of  this  vast  empire  varies  according 
to  the  diflFerences  of  situation.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Muscovy  the  longest  day  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas  in  the  most 
northern,  the  sun  in  summer  is  seen  for  two  months 
continually  above  the  horizon.  Notwithstandino- 
these  different  climates,  the  air  is  in  general  ex- 
ceeding cold  in  winter,  and  by  the  severity  of  it 
many  persons  are  deprived  of  their  limbs,  and  fre- 
quently of  their  lives,  particularly  towards  the 
north,  where  the  ground  is  covered  three  parts  of 
the  year  with  ice  and  snow.  In  this  season,  which 
begins  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  month  of  May,  the  rivers  are  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  four,  and  sometimes  five  feet ; 
water  sprinkled  upwards  with  the  hand,  will  freeze 
befoie  it  reaches  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  John  Glen  King,  who  resided  eleven  years 
in  Russia,  observes,  that  the  cold  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is,  during  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  usually  from 
8  to  15  or  20  degrees  below  o;  that  is,  from  40 
to  52  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  though 
commonly,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  some  degrees  lower.  The  same 
writer  remarks,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  inha- 
bitant of  our  temperate  climate  to  have  any  idea  of 
a  cold  so  great.  It  is  such,  that  when  a  person 
walks  out  in  the  severe  weather,  the  cold  makes 
the  eyes  water,  and  that  water  freezing,  hangs  in 
little  icicles  on  the  eye-lashes.  As  the  common 
peasants  usually  wear  their  beards,  you  may  see 
them  hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  solid  lump  of  ice. 
The  beard  is  therefore  found  very  useful  in  pro- 
tecting the  glands  of  the  throat;  and  the  soldiers, 
who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a 
handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  supply  their  place. 
All  the  parts  of  the  face,  which  are  exposed,  are 
very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  though  it  has  often  been 
observed,  that  the  person  himself  does  not  know- 
when  the  freezing  begins,  but  is  commonly  told 
of  it  first  by  those  who  meet  him,  and  who  call  out 
to  him  to  rub  his  face  with  snow,  the  usual  method 
to  thaw  it.  It  is  also  remarked  that  the  part  which 
has  once  been  frozen,  is  ever  after  most  liable  to 
be  frozen  again.  In  some  very  severe  winters, 
sparrows,  though  a  hardy  species  of  birds,  have 
been  seen  quite  numbed  by  the  intense  cold,  and 
unable  to  lly  :  and  drivers,  when  sitting  on  their 
loaded  carriages,  have  sometimes  been  found 
frozen  to  death  in  that  posture.  When  the  ther- 
mometer has  stood  at  25  degrees  below  o,  boiling 
water  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  so  as  to 
spread,  has  fallen  down  perfectly  dry,  formed  into 
ice.  A  pint  bottle  of  common  water  was  found  by 
Dr.  King  frozen  into  a  solid  piece  of  ice  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  A  bottle  of  strong  ale  has 
also  been  frozen  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  but  in  this 
substance  there  was  about  a  tea  cup  full  in  the 
middle  unfrozen,  which  was  as  strong  and  inflam- 
mable as  brandy  and  spirits  of  wine.  But  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  cold  in  Russia,  the  in- 
habitants have  such  various  means  and  provisions 
to  guard  against  it,  that  they  suffer  much  less  from 
it  than  might  be  expected.  The  houses  of  persons 
in  tolerable  circumstances  are  so  well  protected, 
both  without  doors  and  within,  that  they  are  sel- 
dom heard  to  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of 
warming  the  houses  in  Russia  is  by  an  oven  con- 
structed with  several  flues ;  and  the  country  abounds 
with    wood,    which  is  the   common   fuel.     These 
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ovens  consume  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  wood 
than  might  be  imagined  ;  and  yet  they  serve  at  the 
same  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  dress  their 
food.  They  put  a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them, 
and  sufFer  it  to  burn  only  till  the  thickest  black 
smoke  is  evaporated;  they  then  shut  down  the 
chimney  to  retain  all  the  rest  of  the  heat  in  the 
chamber;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps  its 
heat  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  commonly  so  warm 
that  they  sit  with  very  little  covering,  especially 
children,  who  arc  usually  in  their  shirts.  The 
tvindows  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  very  small, 
that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  possible :  in 
the  houses  of  persons  of  condition,  the  windows 
are  caulked  up  against  winter,  and  commonly  have 
double  glass  frames.  In  short,  they  can  regulate 
the  warmth  in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer 
with  great  exactness,  opening  or  shutting  the  flues 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  heat.  AV'hcn  the 
Russian.s  go  out,  they  are  clothed  so  warmly  that 
they  almost  bid  defiance  to  frost  and  snow  ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  the  wind  is  seldom  violent  in  the 
winter;  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is 
exceedingly  piercing. 

One  advantage,  which  the  Russians  derive  from 
the  severity  of  their  climate,  is  the  preserving  of 
provisions  by  the  frost.  Good  housewives,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  sets  in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of 
October,  kill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs 
packed  up  with  a  layei'  of  snow  between  them, 
and  then  take  them  out  for  use  as  occasion  requires : 
by  whidi  means  they  save  the  nourishment  of  the 
animal  I'ov  several  months.  Veal  frozen  at  Arch- 
angel, and  brought  to  Petersburgh,  is  esteemed 
the  finest  they  have;  nor  can  it  be  distinguished 
from  wh.it  is  fresh  killed,  being  equally  juicy. 
The  markets  in  Petersburgh,  are  by  this  means 
supplied  in  winter  with  all  manner  of  provisions, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  : 
and  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see  the  vast  stacks  of 
whole  hogs,  sheep,  fish,  and  other  animals,  which 
are  piled  up  in  the  markets  for  sale.  The  method 
of  thawing  frozen  provisions  in  Russia  is  by  im- 
merging  them  in  cold  water;  for  when  the  opera- 
tion of  thawing  them  is  effected  by  heat,  it  seems 
to  occasion  a  violent  fermentation,  and  almost  a 
sudden  putrefaction;  but  when  produced  by  cold 
water,  the  ice  seems  to  be  attracted  out  of  the 
body,  and  forms  a  transparent  incrustation  round  it. 
If  a  cabbage,  which  is  thoroughly  frozen,  be 
thawed  by  cold  water,  it  is  as  fresh  as  if  just  ga- 
thered out  of  the  garden ;  but  if  it  be  thawed  by 
fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  so  rancid  and  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  eaten. 

The  quickness  of  vegetation  in  Russia  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  has  been  described  in  Scan- 
dinavia, or  Sweden  in  Denmark.  The  snow  is 
the  natural  manure  of  Russia,  where  grain  grows 
in  plenty,  near  Poland,  and  in  the  warmer  pro- 
vinces. The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are 
miserably  fed ;  the  soil  produces  a  vast  number  of 
mushrooms  for  their  subsistence;  and  in  some 
places,  besides  oaks  and  firs,  Russia  yields  rhubarb, 
flax,  hemp,  pasture  for  cattle,  wax,  honey,  rice, 
and  melons.  The  boors  are  particularly  careful  in 
the  cultivation  of  honey,  which  yields  them  plenty 
of  metheglin,  their  ordinary  drink;  they  likewise 
extract  a  spirit  from  rye,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

Russia  is  in  general  a  flat,  level  country,  except 
towards  the  north,  where  the  mountains  are  almost 
innumerable,  remarkably  high,  and  of  prodigious 
extent.  In  the  provinces  of  Vogulczi  is  a  ridge, 
or  chain,  called  Zimnopoias,  or  the  Girdle  of  the 
Earth,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Montese  Riphsei  of 
the  ancients.  On  the  Avestern  side  of  the  Dnieper 
comes  in  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  ;  and 
between  the  Black  Sea  and   the  Caspian,    Mount 


Caucasus  borders  a  range  of  vast  plains  extending 
to  the  sea  of  Oral.  From  Petersburgh  to  the  north 
part  of  Frnnce,  by  the  road  of  Dantzick,  Hamburg, 
and  Amsterdam,  we  sc.ucely  can  perceive  the 
smallest  bill ;  and  from  Petersburgh  to  Pekin,  there 
is  hardly  a  mountain  to  be  seen  on  the  road  through 
Independent  Tarlary. 

In  this  empire,  forests  and  woods  abound,  and 
produce  fir  trees  of  various  kinds,  oak,  beech, 
alder,  juniper,  and  many  other  sorts  of  inferior 
woods  and  shrubs ;  whereby  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  to  build  very  comfortable  houses,  and  at 
the  same  time  arc  supplied  with  fuel  at  a  very  easy 
rate,  which,  in  so  cold  a  climate,  may  justly  be 
esteemed  an  infinite  blessin'^i.  Their  fir-trees  are  of 
the  utmost  advantage ;  it  being  from  these  they 
extract  the  tar  and  pitch.  From  the  yellow  moun- 
tain pine  is  extracted  the  common  turpentine,  and 
Irom  that  th.c  oil  of  turpentine  is  extracted  by  distil- 
lation ;  the  first  running  of  which,  being  finer  and 
more  volatile,  is  usually  called  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  sediment  left  in  the  still  is  the  common  rosin, 
which,  if  taken  out  before  it  is  drawn  too  high, 
is  termed  the  yellow  rosin,  but,  if  left  to  evaporate 
to  a  greater  degree,  becomes  black,  rosin.  From  a 
species  of  fir  and  pine,  they  likewise  extract  frank- 
incense. 

In  Russia,  the  rivers  are  very  considerable,  and. 
among  the  first  of  them  is  placed  the  Wolga, 
v.-hich,  after  traversing  the  greatest  part  of  Mus- 
covy, and  winding  a  course  of  about  two  thousand 
English  m.iles,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
source  of  this  famous  river  is  the  lake  of  Uranow, 
near  the  city  of  Rzeva  Ulodimerski,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Lithuania.  The  Wolga  begins  to  be  navigable 
about  six  miles  below  its  source.  Along  its  banks 
are  found  truffles  and  wild  asparagus,  of  a  most 
delicious  flavour,  and  the  only  oaks  which  arc  pro- 
duced in  Muscovy. 

The  Oby,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tobal  and 
the  Irtis,  in  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude, 
runs  northward  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  opposite  to 
Nova  Zembla,  and  is  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  Don,  or  Tanais,  divides  the  most  eastern 
parts  of  this  empire  from  Asia.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  Rezan,  and  in  its  course  towards  the  east,  ap- 
proaches so  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  czar  Peter  I. 
attempted  to  cut  a  communication  between  them. 
The  river  then  runs  towards  the  south-west,  re- 
ceives, a  great  number  of  other  river*,  waters 
several  cities,  forms  many  beautiful  islands,  and 
at  last  discharges  itself  mto  the  Palus  Masotis,  at 
the  fortress  of  Asoph,  about  four  hundred  miles 
from  its  rise. 

The  Dwina  rises  in  the  province  of  Wologda, 
and,  after  running  a  northerly  course,  falls  into  the 
White  Sea  below  Archangel. 

The  Nieper,  formerly  known  by  jhe  name  of 
the  Boristhenes,  rises  in  the  province  of  Moscow, 
runs  through  Poland,  re-enters  Muscovy,  passes 
Kiof,  waters  the  Ukraine,  and,  after  a  .southerly 
course  through  Tartary,  f^dls  into  the  Euxine  Sea  at 
Oczakow. 

The  other  rivers  of  Ru.'^sia  arc  the  Molo^ago, 
Mosco,  Kiomo,  Ocka,  Sama,  Dwina,  and  several 
less  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  lakes  in  Russia  extend  above  forty 
leagues  in  length.  The  lake  Ladoga,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Finland,  is  formed  by  four  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Voxen,  or  Corcja,  the  Fair, 
which  flows  into  it  from  the  lake  of  Onega,  and 
the  Volchova,  which  falls  into  it  from  the  south. 
It  has  a  communication  bv  a  channel  with  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  The  lake  Onega  is  likewise  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Finland,  and  filled  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  rivers.  This  lake  is  forty  leagues 
in  lengtli,  and  eighteen    in   breadth.       The    other 
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considerable  lakes  are   Brela-Ozera,    Iwa-Nosero- 
cargapol,    both    which    give    their    names    to   two 
different   provinces;     and    Honnet 
bourhood  of  the  Great  Novogorod. 

The  wild  beasts  in  this  country  are  much  the 
same  as  those  already  described  in  Lapland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  &c.  such  as  rein-deer,  foxes,  mar- 
tins, hares,  bears,  ermines,  sables,  and  squirrels. 
The  lynx,  famous  for  its  piercing  eye,  is  a  native 
of  this  empire ;  it  makes  a  prey  of  every  creature 
it  can  master,  and  is  said  to  be  produced  chiefly  in 
tlic  fir-tree  forests.  In  the  southern  provinces  are 
bred  black  cattle,  camels,  small  horses,  goats, 
sheep,  &c.  Their  cows  and  sheep,  as  well  as  their 
horses,  are  small :  the  czar  Peter  encouraged  a 
breed  of  large  horses  for  war  and  carriages. 

The  whole  empire  abounds  with  poultry,  wild 
fowl,  game,  birds  of  prey,  &c.  most  of  which 
have  been  already  described. 

The  different  parts  of  this  country  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  by  means 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  Baltic,  Gulf  of  Finland, 
White  Sea,  Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  and  innume- 
rable lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  &c.  These  produce 
immense  quantities  of  salmon,  trout,  pike,  sturgeons, 
and  beluga:  the  latter  resembles  the  sturgeon,  and 
is  often  called  the  large  sturgeon  ;  it  is  from  1 2  to 
15  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  g  to  16  and  18 
hundred  weight;  its  flesh  is  white  and  delicious. 
Of  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon .  and  the  beluga  the 
Russians  make  the  famous  caviare,  so  much  esteem- 
ed tor  its  richness  and  flavour,  that  it  is  often  sent 
in  presents  to  crowned  heads. 

In  cutting  up  the  belugas,  they  often  find  a  sort 
of  stone,  which  is  concealed  in  that  mass  of  glan- 
dular ilesh  which  covers  the  posterior  part  of  the 
dorsal  spine,  supplying  the  plaee  of  a  kidney  in 
fish.  The  instant  it  is  taken  from  the  fish,  it  is  soft 
and  moist,  but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air.  Its 
size  is  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  shape  sometimes  oval 
and  sometimes  flatted,  and  commonly  sells  for  a 
ruble :  it  holds  a  considerable  rank,  though  with 
little  merit,  among  the  domestic  remedies  of  the 
Russians,  who  scrape  it,  and  mixed  with  water, 
give  it  in  difficult  labours,  in  the  diseases  of 
children,  and  in  other  disorders.  This  stone  is 
supposed  by  Professor  Pallas  to  belong  to  the  geni- 
tals of  the  fish. 

The  summer's  heat  hatches  innumerable  insects 
in  the  sand,  morasses,  forests,  &c.  and  they  are  in- 
deed very  croubiesome  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire. Some  are  like  those  before  described  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  which  we  have 
already  considered;  and  others  are  so  imperfect  as 
not  to  have  received  a  name,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
been  assigned  to  any  particular  species. 

In  Russia,  mines  and  minerals  are  as  plentiful  as 
in  Scandinavia ;  and  the  people  are  daily  improv- 
ing in  working  them.  Mountains  of  rich  iron  ore 
are  found  in  some  places,  most  of  v/hich  produce 
the  load-stone,  and  yield  from  50  to  70  per  cent. 
Rich  silver  and  copper  mines  are  found  on  the  con-  { 
fines  of  Siberia.  Here  is  also  lead  ore,  which  j 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  silver.  The  green 
lead-ore  is  very  rare  ;  but  when  found,  it  is  varie- 
gated with  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  is  semi- 
transparent. 

The  population  of  this  vast  empire  has  been 
greatly  miscalculated  by  several  authors ;  since 
nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  or  remote  from 
truth,  than  those  accounts  which  make  the  whole 
of  it  not  to  exceed,  at  most,  seven  millions.  It  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  writers  should  remain  so 
long  under  this  mistake,  when  we  consider  the  very 
numerous  armies  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  have 
brought  into  the  field,  and  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  they  have  maintained  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  the  public  has  been  at  length  undeceived  in 
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this  matter,  by  a  list,  taken  in  1747,  by  Mr.  Vol- 
taire, of  all  the  males  who  paid  the  capitation  or 
poll-tax,  and  which  amount  to  6,646,490.  Boys 
and  old  men  are  included  in  this  number;  but 
girls  and  women  are  not  reckoned,  nor  boys  born 
between  the  making  of  one  register  of  the  lands 
and  another.  Now,  if  we  only  reckon  triple  the 
number  of  heads  subject  to  taxation,  including 
women  and  girls,  we  shall  find  near  twenty  mil- 
lions of  souls.  There  may  be  added  to  this  ac- 
count 350,000  soldiers,  and  200,000  nobility  and 
clergy  ;  as  also  (the  same  writer  observes)  the  in- 
habitants of  the  conquered  countries,  namely, 
Livonia,  Esthenia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  a  part  of 
Finland;  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Don  Cossacs,  the 
Kalmucs,  and  other  Tartars.  The  Samoiedes,  the 
Laplanders,  the  Ostiacs,  and  all  the  idolatrous 
people  of  Siberia,  a  country  of  greater  extent  than 
China,  are  not  included  in  this  list :  the  new  regi- 
ster in  1764  contains  8,500,000  subject  to  the 
poll-tax. 

A    late  ingenious  writer,   resident  some  time  in 
Russia,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  estimate: 

Of  the  lower  class  of  people  paying 
the  capitation  tax,  the  whole  num- 
ber amounts  to 18, 000,000 

Conquered  provinces 1,200,000 

Noble  famihes 60,000 

Clergy 100,000 

Military 360,000 

Civil 30,000 

Ukraine,  Siberia,  Cossacs,  &c 350,000 


20,100,000 


To  this  calculation,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Crimea  and  part  of 
Cuban  Tartary,  must  have  added  near  a  million 
more,  and  at  least  1,500,000  in  the  provinces  cut 
off  from  Poland. 

As  his  Imperial  Majesty  now  possesses  many  of 
the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  those  prodigi- 
ous swarms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire,  there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to 
believe,  not  only  that  his  dominions  must  have 
been  formerly  better  peopled  than  at  present,  but 
that  even  twenty-four  millions  are  a  thin  population 
for  the  immense  tract  of  country  under  his  go- 
vernment. The  like  decrease  in  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  parts  of  the  globe  may  probably  arise 
from  the  same  natural  causes ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  vast  quantities  of  strong  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  un- 
friendly to  health  and  generation,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  the  small-pox  and  venereal 
disease  among  ihcm,  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  depopulation  of  those  countries. 

The  Russians  are  in  general  a  personable  people, 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  especially 
in  the  field,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Their  com- 
plexions differ  little  from  those  of  the  English  or 
Scots ;  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red 
heightens  their  beauty.  Their  eye-sight  seems  to 
be  defective,  occasioned,  probably,  by  the  snow, 
which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continually 
present  to  their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  soldiers 
always  possessed  a  large  share  of  passive  valour;  but, 
in  the  late  war  with  the  king  of  Pmssia,  they 
proved  as  active  as  any  troops  in  Europe ;  and  in 
the  late  war  with  the  Turks  greatly  distinguished 
themselves.  They  are  implicitly  submissive  to  dis- 
cipline, let  it  be  ever  so  severe ;  endure  extreme 
hardships  with  great  patiehce ;  and  can  content 
themselves  with  very  hard  fine. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russians, 

in  general,  were  uncivilized,  despicable,  and  much 
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addicted  to  drunkenness ;  no  less  than  4000  brandy- 
shops  have  been  computed  in  Moscow.  The  com- 
mon people,  and  also  the  boyars  or  nobles,  had 
contracted  a  constant  habit  of  indolence  and  in- 
toxication ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  most 
shocking  objects  of  misery  and  barbarity  presented 
themselves  in  the  streets,  while  the  court  of 
Moscow  exceeded  all  others  in  splendour  and 
pomp.  The  czar  and  grandees,  dressed  after  the 
most  superb  Asiatic  manner,  exceeded  every  idea 
that  can  be  conceived  of  modern  grandeur;  nothing 
but  gold  and  precious  stones  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers.  These,  and  all 
other  luxuries,  were  furnished  by  Italians,  Germans, 
and  other  foreigners. 

When  the  czar  Peter  ascended  the  throne,  the 
bulk  of  his  subjects  appeared  to  him  little  better 
than  beasts  of  burden  destined  to  support  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court.  Struck  with  the  impro- 
priety of  the  ancient  customs  in  these  respects,  he 
obliged  his  great  men  to  lay  aside  their  long  robes, 
and  dress  in  a  plainer  mode,  like  other  Europeans, 
and  even  ordered  the  laiety  to  cut  off  their  beards, 
besides  making  other  improvements  in  learning 
and  the  arts. 

Before  his  time,  the  Russians  had  hardly  a  ship 
upon  their  coast :  they  had  no  conveniences  for 
travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  streets,  no  public 
places  ot  diversion,  and  entertained  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  all  improvements  of  the  mind  ;  but 
at  present  a  French  or  English  gentleman  may  live 
as  comfortably  and  agreeably  in  Russia,  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  Europe.  During  the  reign  of  the 
late  empress,  their  polite  assemblies  were  put  under 
proper  regulations,  and  few  of  the  ancient  irre- 
gularities prevail.  But  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  Peter,  and  the  prudence  of  succeeding  govern- 
ments, many  barbarous  usages  and  excesses  are  not 
yet   suppressed. 

It  IS  said  that  the  Russian  ladies  were  formerly 
as  submissive  to  their  husbands  in  their  families,  as 
the  latter  are  to  their  superiors  in  the  field ;  and 
that  they  thought  themselves  ill  treated  if  they 
were  not  often  reminded  of  their  duty  by  the  dis'- 
cipline  of  a  whip,  manufactured  by  themselves, 
which  they  presented  to  their  husbands  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Russians  are  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  formerly  consisted  of  some 
very  whimsical  rites,  many  of  which  are  now 
disused.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a 
match,  though  the  parties  perhaps  have  never 
seen  each  other,  the  bride  is  critically  examined 
by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are  to  cor- 
rect, if  possible,  any  defect  they  find  in  her  per- 
son. After  the  priest  has  tied  the  nuptial-knot, 
the  bride  is  led  home,  with  abundance  of  coarse, 
and  indeed  indecent  ceremonies,  which  are  wear- 
ing off  even  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  ,-  and  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  husbands, 
which  extended  even  to  scourging  or  even  broiling 
them  to  death,  is  either  guarded  against  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  stipulations 
in  the  marriage  contract.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  rigorous  treatment  which  married  women  are 
still  subject  to,  they  are  said  to  be  in  general  loose 
in  their  behaviour,  and  far  from  shy  of  their  fa- 
vours, and  will  even  bear  their  husbands  company 
in  their  drunken  debauches,  which  may  in  some 
measure  justify  these  for  the  brutish  jealously  they 
are  commonly  addicted  to  :  and  so  little  gallantry, 
or  even  decency,  is  used  towards  the  fair  sex  in 
this  whole  country,  that  no  respect  is  paid  to  them, 
though  they  are  even  of  quality.  The  only  chance 
they  have  ia  wedlock  is,  from  the  kindness  of  their 
parents,  who  take  care  to  bind  the  husband  under 
some  sort  of  penalty,  to  use  them  well  and  kindly, 
to  feed  them  with   wholesome  food,  and  to  forbear 


all  unreasonable  correction  and  ill  treatment.  Bui. 
all  these  precautions  often  prove  ineffectual,  so 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  thev  crown  tlic 
bride,  on  her  wedding  day,  v^'ilh  a  garland  of 
wormwood,  to  put  her  in  mind  of  the  bitterness 
that  attends  the  marriage-state,  and  the  bridegrooili 
with  one  of  hops  to  intimate  to  hiiri'  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  it ;  which  is  there  paid  so  much  regard  to, 
that  he  may  divorce  her,  and  shut  her  up,  for  the 
very  fault  of  her  not  bearing  him  any  children. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  left  upon  record  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  same  ceremony.  "  In 
1713  the  princess  Natalia,  only  sister  to  the  reigning 
czar,  by  the  same  mother,  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  a  grand  wedding,  for  two  of  her  dwarfs, 
who  were  to  be  married.  On  this  occasion  several 
small  coaches  were  made,  and  little  Shetland 
horses  provided  to  draw  them.  All  the  dwarfs  in 
the  kingdom  were  summoned  to  celebrate  the  nup- 
tials, to  the  number  of  ninety-three.  They  went 
in  grand  procession  through  all  the  streets  of  Mos- 
cow. Before  them  went  a  larsje  open  wasson, 
dra\\'n  by  six  horses,  with  kettle-drums,  Fjench- 
horns,  and  hautboys.  Then  followed  the  marshal 
and  his  attendants,  two  and  two,  on  horseback. 
Then  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  a  coach  and 
six,  attended  by  the  brideman  and  maid,  who  sat 
before  them  in  the  coach.  They  were  followed  by 
fifteen  small  coaches,  each  drawn  by  six  Shetland 
horses,  and  each  containing  four  dwar.fs. 

"  It  was  surprising  to  see  such  a  number  of  little 
creatures  in  one  company  together,  especially  as 
they  were  furnished  with  an  equipage  conformable 
to  their  stature.  Two  troops  of  dragoons  attended 
the  procession,  to  keep  off  the  mob,  and  many- 
persons  of  fashion  were  invited  to  the  weddincr, 
who  attended  in  their  coaches  to  the  church  where 
the  small  couple  were  married.  From  thence  the 
procession  returned  in  order  to  the  princess's  palace, 
where  a  grand  entertainment  was  provided  for  the 
company.  Two  long  tables  were  covered  on  each 
side  of  a  long  hall,  where  the  company  of  dwarfs 
dined  together.  The  princess,  with  her  two 
nieces,  were  at  the  trouble  themselves  to  see  them 
all  seated,  and  well  attended,  before  they  sat  down 
to  their  own  table.  At  night  the  princesses,  at- 
tended by  the  nobility,  conducted  the  married 
couple  to  bed  in  grand  state ;  after  which  ceremony 
the  dwarf  company  had  a  large  room  allotted  them 
to  make  merry  among  themselves.  The  entertain- 
ment concluded  with  a  grand  ball." 

The  Russians  may  not  many  any  one  that  is  re- 
lated to  them  within  the  fourth  generation.  Those 
of  an  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  call  each  other 
brother  and  sister,  with  the  distinction  of  first, 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth  degree :  and  those 
of  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  are  called  uncles, 
nephews,  &c.  with  the  same  distinction.  At  their 
christenings  they  commonly  have  three  or  four  god- 
fathers, with  an  equal  number  of  godmothers, 
who,  after  that  ceremony,  deem  themselves  so 
nearly  related,  that  they  can  no  more  marry  each 
other,  than  if  they  were  children  of  the  same 
parents. 

The  Russians  entertain  many  fantastic  notions 
respecting  the  state  of  departed  souls.  When  a 
person  dies,  the  servants,  acquaintance,  and  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  being  ranged  round  the 
room,  take  their  leave,  some  by  kissing  the  hand, 
others  the  face,  speaking  to  the  corpse,  asking  par- 
don of  it  for  any  crime  committed,  and  all  making 
the  moht  terrible  noise  imaginable,  rather  howling 
than  crying.  After  the  dead  body  is  dressed,  they 
hire  a  priest  to  pray  for  the  departed  soul,  to  purify 
it  with  incense,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water, 
while  it  remains  above  ground,  which  among  the 
better  sort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
When    the  body  is   carried  to  the  grave,  which  if 
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done  with  many  gesticulations  of  sorrow,  the  priest 
produces  a  ticket,  signed  by  the  bishop  and  ano- 
ther clergyman,  as  the  deceased's  passport  to 
heaven.  When  this  is  put  into  the  coffin  between 
the  fingers  of  the  corpse,  the  company  return  to 
the  deceased's  house,  where  they  drown  their  sor- 
row by  intoxication  ;  which  lasts,  among  those  of 
higher  rank,  for  forty  days,  with  little  intermission. 
During  that  time  a  priest  is  appointed  to  say 
prayers  every  day  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased ; 
for  though  the  Russians  do  not  believe  in  purga- 
tor)',  they  suppose  that  their  departed  friend  may 
be  assisted,  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  by  their 
prayers.  * 

Tlie  following  is  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
of  a  Russian  funeral,  as  performed  on  the  demise 
of  a  lad)'  of  the  first  rank,  given  by  an  eminent 
travel  er,  then  present.  "  She  died  in  childbed, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  After  the  com- 
pany had  sat  some  time,  they  all  went  into  the 
room  to  the  corpse.  The  coffin  was  open.  She 
was  dressed  in  an  undress,  as  she  died  in  that  con- 
dition, (otherwise  she  would  have  been  full  dressed,) 
in  a  night  gown  of  silver  tissue,  tied  with  pink  rib- 
bons. On  her  head  was  a  fine  laced  mob,  and  a 
coronet,  as  princess  of  the  Roman  empire.  Round 
her  forehead  was  tied  a  ribbon,  embroidered  with 
her  name  and  age.  In  her  left  arm  lay  the  child, 
who  died  a  few  minutes  after  its  birth,  dressed  in 
silver  tissue.  In  her  right  hand  was  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  was  a  certificate  from  her  confessor  to 
St.  Peter,  which  ran  thus:  "We  do  certify  by 
these  presents,  that  the  bearer  hereof  has  always 
behaved  and  lived  among  us  as  became  a  good 
Chnsjji\0,^.,  professing  the  Greek  religion  ;  and 
alrltough  she  may  have  committed  some  sins,  she 
has  confessed  the  same,  whereupon  she  hath  re- 
ceived absolution  ;  that  she  has  honoured  God  and 
his  saints  ;  that  she  has  not  neglected  her  prayers, 
and  has  fasted  on  the  hours  and  days  appointed  by 
the  church:  that  she  has  always  behaved  herself 
towards  me,  who  am  her  confessor,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  1  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  her, 
or  deny  her  the  absolution  of  her  sins.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  given  her  those  testimonials,  to 
the  end  that  St.  Peter,  upon  sight  of  them,  may  not 
deny  her  the  opening  of  the  gate  to  eternal  bliss. 

*'  When  all    the    company  were  ranged  in    the 
room,  her  servants  came  to  take  their  leave  of  her, 
the  inferior  first.      They  all   kissed    her  hand,    and 
the  child,  asked  her  pardon  for  any  crime  they  had 
committed,  and  made  the  most  terrible  noise  imagi- 
ginable,   rather    howling  than    crying.      After    that 
her  acquaintance  took  their  leave,  with  this   differ- 
ence, that  they  kissed  her  face,  and  made  a  hideous 
noise,  though    not    so    bad   as   the   others.     Then 
came    her    relations,    the    most   distant    ones   first. 
When  her  brother  came,   I  really  thought  he  would 
have  pulled  her  out  of  the  coffin.      But    the  most 
moving  scene  was  the  husband,    who  had    begged 
to  be  excused  this  dismal  ceremony ;   but  his    bro- 
ther thought  he  ought  to  comply  with  the   Russian 
custom,    lest,  as  he  was  a  foreigner,   it  should  be 
deemed  a  slight.     He  was   brought  from  his  own 
apartment   by   two   gentlemen  as    supporters,    and 
they  were   really,  in  this  case,  more  for  use  than 
shew.     He   had    true  but  silent  sorrow  painted  in  I 
his  face.     When  he  came   to  the  door  of  the   room  { 
where  the  corpse  lay,    he    stopped  and  asked   for 
some     hsrtshorn ;     which,    when    he    drank,    and 
seemed  to  have  armed  himself,  he  advanced    to  the 
coffin,  and  there    fainted.       When    he   was   taken 
out  of   the  room,  and   recovered,    the   corpse  was 
carried   down  and  placed  in  an  open  chariot.     A 
great  train  of  coaches   followed;  and,  as   a  general 
officer's  wife,  a  party  of  guards.     She  was  carried 
to   St.    Alexander's  monastery  to  be  buried;    and 
though   the    coffin  lid  was  put  on  as   the  corpse 


passed  the  streets,  it  was  taken  off  again  when  it 
came  into  the  chapel;  and  the  same  ceremony  of 
leave  was  taken  over  again,  except  by  the  husband, 
who  was  carried  home  in  a  second  fainting  fit,  the 
moment  the  coffin  was  uncovered.  When  the 
corpse  was  buried,  all  the  company  retired  to  the 
house,  to  a  grand  dinner,  which  had  more  an  air 
of  rejoicing  than  mourning,  as  every  body  seemed 
to  have  forgot  their  sorrow  :  but  the  husband  was 
affected  with  too  much  real  sorrow  to  attend." 

The  Russians  are  remarkable  for  the  severity   and 
variety  of  their   punishments,  which    are    both  in- 
flicted and  endured  with  a  wonderful    insensibility. 
Peter  the  Great  used  to  suspend  the  robbers  upon 
the  Wolga,    and  other  parts  of  his    dominions,  by 
iron  hooks   fixed   to    their  ribs,  on  gibbets,  where 
they   writhed   themselves    to  death,  hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  at  a  time.     The  single  and  double  knout 
have  been  inflicted  upon  ladies,  as  well  as  men    of 
quality.     Both  of  them  are  excruciating :  but  in  the 
double  knout  the  hands   are  bound  behind  the  pri- 
soner's back,    and  the  cord  being  fixed  to  a  pully, 
lifts  him  from   the  ground,  with  the   dislocation   of 
both  his   shoulders ;  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  man- 
ner scarified  by   the  executioner,  with  a  hard  thong 
cut   from  a  wild  ass's  skin.     This  punishment  has 
been  so  often  fatal,  that  a  surgeon  generally  attends 
the  patient  to  pronounce  the  moment  it  should  ce,\se. 
It  is  not  always  the  number  of  the  strokes,   but  the 
method  of    applying    them,     which   occasions   the 
death  of  a   criminal ;    for   the   executioner  can  kill 
him  in  three  or  four  blows,  by  striking   him   upon 
the  ribs ;    though  persons   are  sometimes  recovered, 
in  a  few  weeks,   who  have  received  three  hundred 
strokes,    moderately    inflicted.       The    boring     and 
cutting  out  of  the  tongue  are  likewise  practised  in 
Russia  ;   and  even  the  late  empress  Elizabeth,  though 
she  prohibited    capital  punishments,    was  forced  to 
give  way  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  those  tortures. 
According   to   the   strict  letter  of  the    law,  there 
are   no    capital   punishments  in    Russia,   except  iti 
the  case  ot   high  treason :   but   there   is  much  less 
humanity   in   this  than    has    been  supposed.      For 
there  are  many  felons  who  expire  under  the  knout ; 
and    others    die    of    fatigue    in    their  journeys    to 
Siberia;    and  from  the   hardships  they  suffer  in  the 
mines  ;   so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that   no 
fewer  criminals  suffer  death  in  Russia  than  in   those 
countries  where  capital  punishments  are  authorized 
by  the  laws. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having 
their  cheeks  and  forehead  marked,  are  sometimes 
sentenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  at  Cronstadt, 
Vishnei-Volotchok,  and  other  places :  but  the 
common  practice  is  to  send  them  into  Siberia, 
where  they  are  condemned  for  life  to  the  mines  at 
Neishink.  There  are,  upon  an  average,  from  1600 
to  2000  convicts  at  these  mines.  The  greatest 
part  are  confined  in  barracks,  excepting  those  who 
are  married  :  the  latter  are  permitted  to  build  huts, 
near  the  mines,  for  themselves  and  families.  The 
prohibition  of  the  torture  does  honour  to  the  late 
empress  Catharine  II. 

The  manner  of  travelling  in  Russia  is   extremely 
commodious,     especially     in    winter,     when    their 
sledges  glide  away  on    the    surface    of  the  ice   or 
snow    with  incredible  dispatch,    and  so  very  little 
labour  to  the  horses,  that  they  can  easily  perfonn  a 
journey  of  50  or  60  miles  a  day.     Their  sledges  are 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  fitted  to    the 
size  of  a   man,    lined   with  some  thick  felt ;    and 
when  a  man  is   laid  along  in    them,  he  is  wrapt  up, 
and  quite  covered,  in  good   furs.     The  driver,  for 
the  most  part,    runs  by  the    sledge,  to  keep  himself 
warm,  or  sits  at  the  feet  of  the  person  who  travels. 
The   sledges   being  built  so  very  low,  should  they 
happen   to  overturn,    there  is   little  danger  in  the 
fall.     In  this  mode  of  travelling  the  time  is  mostly 
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spent  in  sleeping ;  the  easy  and  almost  imperceptible 
motion  favouring  their  repose.  When  thfy  hap- 
pen to  pass  through  deserts,  or  great  forests,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  all  night  in  the  open 
air,  they  kindle  a  great  fire,  round  which  they 
range  their  sledges ;  so  that  being  well  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  well  covered  up  with  their  furs,  they 
rest  more  commodiously  than  in  a  country  cottage, 
where  man  and  beasts  being  lodged  in  one  room, 
greatly  disturb  a  man's  rest.  , 

The  greatest  inconvenience  in  travelling  in  those  i 
parts,  is  the  want  of  inns  on  tlie  road,  which  \ 
obliges  travellers  to  carry  provisions  along  with 
them,  and  other  necessaries  they  may  stand  in  need 
of.  But  those  who  travel  singly,  commonly  go 
post,  when  they  pay  the  whole  expence  of  the 
journey  at  setting  out,  and  have  no  more  occasion 
to  put  their  hand  in  their  pocket  till  they  come  to 
the  end  of  it,  which  is  very  convenient.  The  post 
boy  receives  a  written  order,  which  he  deli\'ers  to 
the  next  who  succeeds  him,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
They  go  day  and  night,  having  fresh  horses  every 
ten  miles.  They  commonly  travel  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes 
go  three  stages  without  waking. 

In  the  summer  they  travel  either  by  water,  on 
the  rivers,  with  which  this  country  abounds,  or  by 
land,  oh  horseback,  by  coach,  or  sleeping  wag- 
gons ;  the  roads  in  Russia  being  very  broad, 
beautiful,  and  easy  for  travelling.  For  passing  the 
rivers  they  have  a  kind  of  floating  bridges,  made 
of  large  fir-trees  fastened  together,  which  can 
support  a  great  weight.  But  the  violent  heat  of 
the  summer,  and  the  prodigious  quantities  ot  mus- 
ketos  and  flies,- are  very  troublesome,  and  greatly 
interrupt  the  pleasure  a  stranger  would  otherwise 
have  in  passing  through  this  country,  from  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  forests,  rivers,  and 
lakes. 

For   some  time  past  inland  navigation   has  been 
promoted  in  Russia :   Peter   the    Great  well    knew 
the  use  of  it,  and    employed  a  prodigious   number 
of  men  in    works  of    that   kind.     The    canal   ex- 
tending from  Moscow  to   Petersburg,  is   one  of  the 
most  stupendous   works   of    that  great   prince.      It 
being  at    Nieva,    and    is    continued   from   lake    to 
lake,  and  from  river  to  river,  for  near  lOO  leagues. 
What  is  properly  considered  as  the  artificial  canal, 
begins  at  the  city  of    Novogorod,  and  is  carried  on 
with   incredible    labour    and    expence    through   the 
territories  of  Bragnitz,   Christitz,   Chilolo:a,   Wits- 
chora,  Voloscha,  Torschock,  the  province  of  Twere, 
and  the  district  of  Kiln.     Another  prodigious  work 
ol  this  kind  is  at  the  city  of  Veronis,  in  the  province 
of  Rezan,    where  the   river  of   the   same   name  is 
made  navigable  for  ships  of  eighty  guns,  from  that 
city  to    the    Don.     A  navigable   canal  is    also   cut 
between    the   Wolga   and  the    Don,    in    order   to 
convey  provisions    and  materials  to  Azoph.      The 
distance  of  this  communication  is  about  140  Russian 
miles,  by    way  of  two  small  rivers,  one  called  the 
Laffa,  which    falls  into    the    Don ;  and    the   other 
the     Camishinska,    which    falls   into    the    Wolga. 
These  two  rivers  are  made  navigable  by  means   of 
locks  and  sluices,  and  a  canal  of  near  four  Russian 
miles,  is  cut  through  the  neck  of  land  between  these 
two  small  streams.     Peter  employed  two  artists  at 
different  times  to  perform  this  work,  who  failed  in 
the  execution;  but  has  been  since  completed. 

The  established  religion  of  Russia,  is  that  of  the 
Greek  church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  far  too 
numerous  and  complicated  to  be  discussed  here; 
but  the  great  article  of  faith  by  which  that  church 
has  been  so  long  separated  from  the  Latin  or  Ca- 
tholic church,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  proceed  from  the  father  and  the  son,  but 
from  the  father  only.  They  deny  the  pope's  su- 
premacyj  and  though  they  disclaim  image-worship. 


they   retain   many  idolatrous  and  superstitious  ci:s- 
toms.     Their  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  saints, 
whom  they  consider  as  mediators.     They  observe  a 
number    of    fasts    and  lents,  so    that  they  live  half 
the  year  very  abstemiously  :    an  instituti(m  which  is 
extremely     convenient    lor    the     soil   and   climate. 
They  have   many  peculiar  notions  with    regard  10 
the    sacraments.     They    cbhge    their   bishops,    but 
not    their   priests,    to    celibacy.      Peter    the    Great 
she\ved    his   profound  knowledge  in  government   in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  reformation  of  his  church. 
He  broke   the  dangerous    powers    of    the   patriarch 
and   the    great   clergy.      He    declared    himself  the 
head   of   the  church,  and  preserved  the  .mbordina- 
tions   of   metropolitans,    archbishops,   and    bishops. 
Their  priests  have  no  fixed  income,  but  depend,  for 
subsistence,  upon   the    benevolence  of   their    flocks 
and  hearers.      Peter,    after   establishing    this   great 
political  reformation,  left  his  clergy  in  full  possession 
of  all    their  idle    ceremonies;    nor  did  he    rut   off 
their  beards :    that  impolitic   attempt   was  reserved 
for  the  emperor  Peter   III.  and  greatly  contributed 
to  his  fatal  catastrophe.     Before  his  time,  an  incre- 
dible number  of  both  sexes    were  shut  up   in  con- 
vents :   nor  has  it  been    found    prudent    entirely   to 
abolish  these  societies.     The  abuses  of  them,   how- 
ever, arc  in  a  great  measure  removed  ;   for   no   male 
can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  ot  thirty ;   and 
no    female  a  nun,  till  she  is  fifty  ;    and  even    then, 
not  without  permission  of  their  superiors. 

The  conquered  provinces,  as  already  observed, 
retain  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion  ;  but  snch 
is  the  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  that  many  of 
its  subjects  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them 
no  better  than  pagans,  in  Siberia  and  the  unculti- 
vated countries.  Many  ill-judged  attempts  have 
been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have 
only  tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  is  a  flourishing  colony 
of  Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the  founders  have 
given  the  name  of  Sarepta ;  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  was  in  1765,  with  distinguished  privi- 
leges from  the  imperial  court. 

The  common  language  of  Russia  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Polish  and  Sclavonian ;  their  priests,  however^ 
and  the  most  learned  clergy,  make  use  of  what  is 
called  modern  Greek  :  and  they  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  language  in  its  purity,  may  easily 
!  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it  in  its  corrupted  slate. 
The  Russians  have  thirty-six  letters,  the  forms  of 
]  which  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  Greek 
alphabet. 

The  Russians  have  hitherto    made  but   an  incon- 
siderable figure  in  the  republic  ot  letters ;    but  the 
great   encouragement    lately   given    by  their    sove- 
rei^ns,  in   the    institution    of    academies  and  other 
literary   boards  h;is  produced  sufficient  proofs  that 
they    are   no  way  deficient  in   intellectual   abilities. 
The  papers  exhibited  by  them  at  their  academical  . 
meetings   have    been  favourably  received    all    over 
Europe;    especially  those  that  relate  to  astronomy, 
the   mathematics,    and    natural    philosophy.      The 
speeches  pronounced  by  the  bishop  ot  Turer,    the 
metropolitan  of    Novogorod,    the    vice-chancellor, 
and  the  marshal,  at  the  opening  of  the  commission 
for  a  new  code  of  laws,   are  elegant  and  classical; 
and  the   progress  which  learning  has  made  in  that 
empire   since  the   beginning  of  this   centur)',  with 
the     specimens     of    literature    published    both    at 
Petersburg  and   Moscow,    is  an    evidence  that   the 
Russians  are  not  unqualified  to  shine  in  the  art.s  and 
sciences.       The    efforts   to    civilize  them    did  not 
begin  with  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older. 
A  small   glimmering,  like  the  first  day-break,    was 
seen  under   czar  I  wan,    in  the   middle  of  the  16th 
century.     This  became    more    conspicuous    under 
Alexius  Michaelowitz  ;   but   under  Peter   it  burst 
forth  with  the    splendor  of  a  risings  sun,    and  has 
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Tliree  colleges  were  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
at  Moscow;  one  for  classical  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, the  second  for  mathematics,  and  the  third 
for  navigation  and  astronomy.  To  these  he  added 
a  dispensary,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and 
under  the  care  of  some  able  German  chemists  and 
apothecaries,  who  furnish  medicines  not  only  to 
the  army,  but  all  over  the  kingdom.  And  within 
these  few  years,  M.  de  Shorealow,  high  cham- 
berlam  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Peter 
the  Great,  has  founded  an  university  in  this  city. 
The  late  empress  Catherine  II.  also  founded  an 
university  at  Petersburg,  and  invited  some  of  the 
most  learned  foreigners  in  every  faculty,  who  are 
provided  with  good  salaries  ;  and  also  a  military 
academy,  where  the  young  nobility  and  officers'  sons 
are  taught  the  art  of  war.  It  ought  also  to  be  men-  i 
tioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  same  royal  benefactress, 
that  she  founded  a  number  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  of  her  subjects, 
throughout  the  best  inhabited  parts  of  the   empire. ' 

The  government  of  Russia  is  entirely  despotic ; 
and  here,  as  m  all  other  arbitrary  monarchies,  the 
laws,  as  well  as  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
subjects,  depend  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. These,  if  males,  were  called  czars;  if 
females,  czarinas ;  but  at  present  the  imperial  title 
is  assumed.  The  people  are  no  less  slaves  than 
formerly,  but  much  of  the  powfer  of  the  nobility 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  great  importance  and  au- 
thority of  the  crown.  The  sovereign  appoints 
vaivods,  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  bestows 
all  offices  of  consequence,  whether  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  military.  The  czar  Peter  introduced  the 
titles  of  count  and  prince  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
stituted an  order  of  knighthood  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  of  Russia,  distinguished  by  a 
blue  ribbon  and  a  star. 

Here 'state  prisoners  are,  in  general,  privately 
seized,  partially  adjudged,  and  secretly  dispatched, 
or  sent  mto  banishment  to  Siberia,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  singular  incident,  as  related  by  a 
character  of  eminence,  who  resided  many  years 
in  Russia.  "I  was  not  long  in  Riga  (says  that 
•-person)  when  I  received  the  following  intelligence 
■from  good  authority.  One  Dr.  Fonderholst,  a 
Gertnab,  was,  a  few  years  before  my  arrival, 
•-physician  to  the  army.  He  was  said  to  be  a  man 
of  learning,  but  of  no  great  foresight.  Happen- 
'ing  to  receive  an  affront  froth  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  court,  who  was  in  favour  with  the^'em- 
press,  the  doctor  retorted  severely,  and  rendered 
•him  very  ridiculous.  The  courtier  had  the  address 
to  get  the  doctor  sent  to  Siberia  in  the  following 
manner  :  One  day,  as  the  doctor  was  attending  the 
field-marshal,  who  was  sick,  a  captain  of  the  guards 
arrived  with  expresses  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  de- 
manded immediate  audience.  He  was  introduced 
and  whispered  something  in  the  field-marshal's  ear' 
tvho  desired  the  doctor  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
•great  hall  till  he  had  finished  some  business  with 
the  officer.  When  that  was  done,  the  doctor  was 
again  called  upon :  and  when  he  had  given  the 
field-marshal  his  advice  about  some  disorder  which 
he  at  that  time  laboured  under,  and  was  going  to 
retire,  the  count  desired  him  to  come  to  dinner,  as 
he  might  need  his  fiirther  assistance;  and,  at'the 
same  time,  advised  the  captain  of  the  guards  to 
dme,  telling  him  he  was  not  able  to  sit  at  the  table 
himselt,  but  the  vice-governor,  prince  Dolgoruki, 
who  was  present,  would  bear  him  company.  This 
was  agreed  to.  At  dinner  the  captain  told  the 
vice-governbr,  that  a  relation  of  his,  in  his  way  to 
tke  army,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  house  distant  three   or  four  versts  from 
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point  an  able  physician  to  attend  him,  for  which 
he  would  be  amply  rewarded.  The  deputy-ffovern- 
nor  pomted  to  Dr.  Fonderholst,  as  physician  to  the 
army,  and  one  of  the  ablest  professors  in  Ri^a  •  and 
at  the  same  time,  politely  desired  him  to  visit  the 
ofhcer.  The  doctor  agreed,  and  was  giving  direc 
tions  to  his  servants  to  get  his  coach  ready,  when 
the  prince  told  him  that  was  needless,  as  his  coach 
was  large  enough  to  carry  them  all  to  such  an  in- 
considerable  distance.  After  dinner,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  the  house  where  they  pretended  the 
patient  was,  and  had  taken  a  few  glasses  of  wine, 
the  doctor  desired  to  see  him,  but  was  answered, 
that  he  was  a  state  prisoner  by  order  of  the  cabinet; 
and  therefore  they  advised  him  to  make  no  resist- 
ance, but  get  into  a  travelling  waggon  ready  at  the 
door;  telling ^him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he 
ottered  the  least  resistance,  he  would  be  bound  fast 
with  ropes,  and  might  be  very  cruelly  treated  on 
the  way  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  ta 
convey  him  to  the  place  of  destination.  Thus  this 
man  was  conveyed  to  Siberia,  and  there  lona  im- 
mured or  kept  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  with  only  a 
small  sht  through  which  he  received  his  provisions. 
It  seems  he  had  some  money  about  him  when  he 
was  arrested  ;  but  the  captain  took  nothing  from 
him  except  his  sword.  The  soldiers,  on  the  way, 
robbed  him  of  his  watch;  but  he  concealed  from 
them  what  little  money  he  had.  Foreseeing  that 
his  money  could  not  maintain  him  long,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  not  Jong  subsist  upon  the  poor 
provisions  allowed  to  such  prisoners,  he  affected  to 
be  a  fortune-teller;  and  apprised  the  soldiers,  who 
kept  guard  upon  him,  of  his  design,  offering  them 
the  half  of  what  he  got  by  his  art.  The  soldiers, 
being  acquainted  with  many  of  the  superstitious 
inhabitants,  told  the  doctor  every  thing  concernincr 
them  before  they  came  to  him,  which  he  "repeated 
to  them  whereby  his  fame,  as  a  wise  man,  spread 
far,  and  he  acquired  the  means  of  support.  Hav- 
ing neither  books  or  company  to  amuse  him  in  this 
miserable  situation,  he  got  a  few  hens,  and  diverted 
himself  with  feeding  them.  He  gave  their  eags  a 
black  colour ;  and  wrote  upon  them  with  a  pin 
Den  ungelucklick  Doctor  Fonderholst.  Un<TeluckI 
lick  signifies  unfortunate.  These  eggs  he  s^old  to 
the  inhabitants  as  charms.  They  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  the  writing,  but  thought  it  rendered 
the  eggs  more  valuable.  After  he  had  been  many 
months  thus  confined,  it  happened  that  the  go- 
vernor's lady  put  up  in  this  village,  in  her  way 
from  Russia  to  Siberia,  and  wanted  eggs,  among 
other  things,  for  dinner.  The  hostess  told  her  that 
there  was,  in  the  place,  a  prisoner,  a  very  wise 
man,  who  sold  extraordinary  eggs.  She  desired 
to  see  them  ;  and,  as  she  understood  the  German 
language,  was  surprised  to  see  written  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  very  physician  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  recovered  her  from  a  very  dangerous 
fever.  She  went  to  the  hole,  spoke  to  the  doctor ; 
then  applied  to  her  husband,  and  caused  his  situa- 
tion to  be  made  much  easier ;  and,  as  she  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  empress,  wrote  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  represented  his  undeserved  misfortune 
so  pathetically,  that  the  governor  received  orders 
to  liberate  him,  and  send  him,  at  her  expence,  to 
Moscow." 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  over  the  greatest  part 
of  this  empire,  has  given  us  the  following  new  and 
concise  description  of  the  Russians,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary government  under  which  they  live  : 

"  In  Russia  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  have  no 
relations.  No  person  is  allowed  to  keep  any  coin 
stamped  with  the  image  of  a  deposed  prince ;  nor 
must  any  one  pass  the  palace  without  pulling  off  his 
hat,  or  letting  down  the  glasses,  if  he  is  in  a   car- 

thecU;."an7Zt"rer^f"T   "Jl   '°"^  k''"'  "■''™      ",'Se.      If  you  write  the  sovereign's  name  in  small 
the^city.   and  that  therefore  he  desired  hira  to  ap-    I  characters  in  a  letter,  you  are  liable  to  severe   pu- 
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nishment.  In  a  room  upwards  of  thirty- 
square,  in  which  there  were  but  three  Frenchmen, 
one  oi  them  asked  whether  the  prince  I  wan  was, 
or  was  not,  still  alive.  The  answer  was,  that  in 
Russia  nobody  talked  of  that  prince.  When  the 
empress  Elizabeth  was  at  the  eve  of  death,  none 
durst  make  the  least  enquiry  concerning  her  health  : 
and  when  her  death  was  universally  known,  all 
thouj^ht  it  dangerous  to  make  it  the  subject  of  con- 
Every    Russian   has    a   right  to    cry   in 


versation 


public  slow  drelow,  or,   I 


barbarous,  being 


an 


assemblage  of  laws  and  regu- 


most    states  in  Europe, 
instances,    not   adapted 


declare  you  arc  guilty 
of  treason  in  words  and  actions ;  and  then  every 
by-stander  is  obliged  to  assist  in  apprehending  the 
accused. 

"The  father  arrests  the  son,  and  the  son  the 
father,  and  nature  suffers  in  silence.  Both  parties 
are  first  conveyed  to  prison,  and  then  to  Petersburg, 
where  they  are  tried  by  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
if  the  accuser  .submits  to  the  punishment  of  the 
knout  without  flinching,  the  culprit  is  condemned, 
though  no  proof  of  guilt  can  be  produced.  This 
jurisdiction  is  allowed  to  subsist  for  the  sake  of  cut- 
ting off  with  the  greater  ease  any  person  that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  object  of  court  jealousy.  For  this 
purpose  tiic  false  accuser  is  never  punished  with 
death,  and  the  knout  is  seldom  exercised  upon 
him  with  severity.  The  nobility,  having  bowed 
to  this  dreadful  slavery,  do  not  fail  to  retaliate 
upon  the  people,  who  are  absolute  slaves  to  them, 
to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  slaves  of  the  sovereign  pay  tribute 
only  to  the  crown  ;  the  slaves  of  the  nobles  pay 
tribute  to  the  crown  and  their  lords.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  allowed  the  power  of  life  and  death; 
but  as  they  may  punish  them  with  the  battogen, 
the  difference  is  not  considerable. 

The  Russians  are  biggoted  even  to  fanaticism  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  faith,  they  make  religion 
consist  in  ceremony,  and  are,  in  fact,  less  moral 
than  the  Pagans.  Except  at  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, married  women  are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  and 
jealousy  is  prevalent  among  them.  A  magician, 
and  three  or  four  ancient  matrons,  wait  at  every 
wedding,  in  order  to  determine,  after  consum- 
mation, whether  the  bride  has  the  true  signs  of  vir- 
ginity. When  they  are  satisfied,  the  men  sit  ddwn, 
get  drunk,  and  throughout  the  whole  entertain- 
ment occasion  much  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

The  Russians,  being  slaves,  are  far  from  being 
naturally  warlike  and  courageous ;  but,  as  they 
are  strong,  hardy,  and  inured  to  very  indifferent 
food,  they  have,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
modern  armies,  all  the  stamina  of  soldiers.  The 
recruiting  parties  have  a  right  to  pitch  upon  whom 
they  please;  so  that  the  Russian  forces  may  with 
propriety  be,  after  the  example  of  the  Romans, 
called  legions. 

The  executive  part  of  the  government  of  Russia 
is  vested  in  the  sovereign  council  of  chancery, 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  third  class  of  the 
nobility,  and  divided  into  six  departments,  in 
which  are  separately  considered,  foreign  affairs,  war, 
finances,  public  accounts,  civil  processes  brought 
by  appeal,  and  criminal  causes  brought  by  appeal. 
The  determination  of  the  two  last  mentioned, 
formerly  depended  upon  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
In  1647  a  code,  or  body  of  laws,  was  ordered  to 
be  compiled  by  the  wisest  men  in  the  empire, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  entitled,  Sabrona 
,  Ulosienia,  or  Universal  and  General  Right;  and  by 
this  the  judges  were  to  regulate  their  sentences. 
There  is  this  great  and  singular  advantage  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  of  this  country,  that  they  are 
ncidier  expensive  or  tedious ;  for  a  law-suit  is  begun 
and  determined  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks : 
nevertheless  they  are  extremely  venal. 

The  system  of  civil  laws  established  in  Russia, 
is  at  present  very  imperfect,  and,  in  many  respects, 


lations  drawn  fiom  those  of 
ill  digested,  and,  in  many 
to  the  genius  of  the  Russian  nation.  But  the  late 
empress,  indeed,  made  a  very  noble  attempt  to 
give  her  subjects  a  new  code  of  laws.  In  order 
to  tiiis,  she  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  year  1768,  and  presented  them  with  instruc- 
tions for  their  proceedings.  The  code  has  since 
been  drawn  up,  but  was  not  then  published. 
Very  pleasing  ideas  have,  however,  been  formed 
with  regard  to  the  rectitude  of  its  precepts  :  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  for  some  time  expected 
with  impatience. 

The  constitution  of  Russia  differs  little  from  that 
of  other  arbitrary  empires.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
senate,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  persons 
in  the  kingdom;  and  the  czar  treats  the  institution 
with  the  highest  regard  and  deference,  submits  the 
greatest  concerns  of  his  empire  to  their  deliberations, 
but  at  the  same  time  this  parliament  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  the  privy-council. 
They  never  presume  "to  canvass  any  of  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  or  even  to  give  their  sovereign 
advice. 

In  Russia,  the  ancient  nobility  consisted  of  three 
degrees,  knezes,  boyars,  and  vaivods.  The 
knezes  were  sovereigns  in  their  own  estates,  till 
their  exorbitant  power  was  reduced  by  the  czars. 
The  boyars  were  the  second  degree  of  nobility; 
and  the  vaivods  were  tlie  governors  of  provinces. 
Peter  the  Great  suffered  these  distinctions  to  con- 
tinue ;  but  the  late  empresses,  perceiving  that  these 
titles  too  often  revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient 
and  destructive  power,  thought  it  prudent  to  intro- 
duce the  titles  of  counts  and  princes,  in  conformity 
to  the  custom  of  other  European  nations. 

The  Russian  coin  at  present  consists  of  gold 
ducats,  rubles,  half  rubles,  quarter  rubles,  gti- 
veners  or  10  copecks,  copecks  of  silver,  five  co- 
pecks, two  copecks,  half  and  a  quarter  ditto. 
The  ducat  is  worth  two  rubles ;  and  the  ruble  is, 
in  value,  about  4s.  6d.  sterling.  The  half  and 
quarter  rubles  are  expressive  of  their  own  value.  A 
grivener  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  ruble,  and  a  copeck 
is  an  hundredth  part  of  the  same. 

The  pound  weight  in  Russia  is  exactly  the  same 
as  our  pound  apothecaries  weight  :  40  pounds  make 
a  pood ;   40  poods  a  berkwitz ;  63  poods  a  tort. 

The  liquid  measures  are  as  follow :  8  cruskas  make 
1  vedro  ;  1  half  vedro  1  slacken;  two  stackens  1  an- 
chor; 6  anchors  1  hog,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  an  English  hogshead. 

The  principal  measure  of  extension  is  the  verst, 
which  is  3500  feet,  and  104  versts  make  a  degree; 
and  the  Russians  reckon  distances  by  versts,  as  the 
English  do  by  miles. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  said  concerning  the  re- 
venues of  this  mighty  empire  :  but  they  are,  un- 
doubtedly, at  present,  far  superior  to  what  they 
were  in  former  times,  even  under  Peter  the  Great. 
The  vast  exertions  for  promoting  industry,  made  by 
his  successors,  especially  her  late  imperial  majesty, 
must  have  greatly  added  to  their  income,  which  is 
little  less  than  30,000,000  of  rubles,  or  nearly  six 
millions  sterling  annually  ;   thus  computed  : 


■}. 


000,000 


Rubles. 
Capitation  tax 8,500.000 

Other  taxes  and  duties 7,000,000 

Her  own  estates,  and  other  do- 
mains  taken  from  the  clergy 

Produce  of  the  mines 1,500,000 

Monopoly  of  distilled  liquors 4,000,000 

Monopoly  of  salt 1,800,000 

28,800,000 


According 
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According  to  Mr.  PlescheePs  computation,  pub- 
lished in  English  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Smirnove, 
the  revenues  of  Russia  exceed  40,000,000  of  rubles  ; 
and  the  expences,  even  in  time  of  war,  are  said 
not  to  amount  to  30,000,000. 

When  this  sum  is  considered  relatively,  that  is, 
accordmg  to  the  hi^^h  value  of  motiey  in  that  em- 
pire, compared  to  its  low  value  in  Great-Britain, 
it  will  be  found  a  very  considerable  revenue.  That 
it  is  so,  appears  from  the  vast  armies  maintained 
and  paid  by  the  two  late  empresses,  in  Germany, 
Poland,  and  elsewhere,  when  no  part  of  the 
money  returned  to  Russia ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
they  received  any  considerable  subsidy  from  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  who,  indeed,  were 
in  no  condition  to  grant  them  auy.  In  1733? 
reckoning  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  with  all 
taxes  and  duties  in  money,  the  sum  total  is  said  to 
have  amounted  only  to  tkirteen  millions  of  rubles 
(each  ruble  amounting  to  4s.  6d.  sterling.}  This 
income  was  at  that  time  sufficient  to  maintain 
339,500  men,  employed  in  the  land  and  sea  service. 
Tile  other  expences,  beside  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  late  empress,  the  number  and 
discipline  of  which  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
her  greatest  predecessors,  were  very  considerable. 
Her  court  was  elegant  and  magnificent ;  her  guards 
and  attendants  splendid  :  and  the  encouragement 
she  gave  to  learning,  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
and  useful  discoveries,  cost  her  vast  sums,  exclusive 
of  her  ordinary  expences  of  state. 

Some  of  the  Russian  revenues  arise  from  mono- 
polies, which  are  often  necessary  in  the  infancy  of 
commerce.  The  most  hazardous  enterprise  under- 
taken by  Peter  the  Great,  was  his  imitating  the 
conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  seizing  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  He  found,  perhaps,  that 
policy  and  necessity  required  that  the  greatest  part 
of  them  should  be  restored,  which  was  accordingly 
done  :  his  great  aim  being  to  deprive  the  patriarch 
of  his  excessive  power.  The  clergy  are  taxed  in 
Russia;  but  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the  crown 
arise  from  taxes  upon  estates,  bagnios,  bees,  mills, 
fisheries,  and  other  particulars. 

The  Russian  armies  are  raised  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pence,  and,  while  in  their  own  country,  subsist 
chiefly  on  provisions  furnished  them  by  the  country 
people  according  to  their  internal  valuation.  The 
pay  of  a  soldier  scarcely  amounts  to  thirty  shillings 
yearly ;  in  garrison  he  receives  only  five  rubles 
yearly.  The  pay  of  a  sailor  and  a  gunner,  is  a  ruble 
a  month,  and  they  are  found  with  provisions  when 
on  shore. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  in  Russia  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  being  desirous  of 
opening  a  communication  between  Archangel  and 
the  Baltic,  by  means  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in 
order  to  improve  the  commerce  of  his  dominions, 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  In"ria, 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  To  render  it  an  European  maritime 
power,  he  determined  on  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous undertakings  that  ever  was  entered  upon  by 
human  resolution,  the  building  the  city  of  Peters- 
burg, which  he  designed  to  inake  not  only  the 
capital  of  Ingria,  but  of  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
the  centre  of  trade,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
imperial  residence.  It  is  situated  between  Ingria 
and  Finland,  in  a  fenny  island,  surrounded  by  the 
river  Nieva,  in  60  deg.  north  lat.  and  31  deg.  34 
min.  east  long. 

A  late  traveller,  who  calls  this  city  a  creation  of 
the  present  century,  says  further  of  it,  "  I  am 
struck  with  a  pleasing  astonishment  while  I  wander 
among  havens,  streets,  and  public  buildings,  which 
liave  risen,  as  by  enchantment,  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  alive;  and  have  converted  the  marshy 


islands  of  the  Nieva  into  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent cities  on  the  earth.  The  imagination,  aided 
by  so  many  visible  objects,  rises  to  the  wondrous 
founder,  and  beholds,  in  idea,  the  tutelary  genius 
of  Peter  yet  hovering  over  the  child  of  his  own 
production,  and  viewing,  with  a  parent's  fondness, 
its  rising  palaces  and  temples.  The  names  on 
which  ancient  story  dwells  with  so  much  fondness, 
sink  on  a  comparison  with  this  immortal  man  ;  and 
the  fabulous  legislators  of  Greece  and  Egypt  never 
presumed  to  attempt  the  mighty  transformation 
which  the  czar  completed.  The  followers  of  Cad- 
mus, of  Theseus,  and  of  Romulus,  were  animated 
with  the  same  ardor  as  (their  leader;  but  the  Mus- 
covites (Russians)  wrapt  in  the  most  profound  bar- 
barism, secluded  by  their  illiberal  prejudices,  from 
an  intercourse  with  European  nations,  and  equally 
the  slaves  of  superstition,  and  long  prescription, 
were  forcibly  torn  from  this  night  of  ignorance, 
and  compelled  to  accept  of  refinement  and  civi- 
lization. 

The  island  on   wliich  this  fine  city  has  been  so 
wonderfully     raised,     was    nothing    but    a    heap  of 
mud  in  the  short  summer  of  these    climates,  and  a 
frozen    pool    in   winter,  not  to   be   approached  by 
land    but   by    passing    over   wild    forests  and  deep 
morasses,  and  had  been  till  then  the   habitation    of 
bears  and  wolves,  when  it  was,  in    1703,  inhabited 
by  above   300,000   Russian,  Tartar,   Cossack,  &c. 
peasants,  whom    the    czar  called  together  from  all 
corners  of  his  vast  empire,  some  near    1200  miles; 
and  these  made   a   beginning   of    this    work.      He 
was   obliged    to  break  through   forests,  open  ways, 
dry  up  moors,    and   raise   banks,  before   he    could 
lay  the  foundation.     The.  whole  was  a  force   upon 
nature.      At  first  the  workmen  had  neither  sufficient 
provisions,  or  even  pick   axes,    spades,  wheel-bar- 
rows, planks,  or  huts    to  shelter  in  ;  yet  the  work 
went  on  so  expeditiously,  that,  in  five  months,  the 
fortress  was  raised;   though  earth  thereabouts    was 
so  scarce,    that    the    greatest  part  of  the  labourers 
carried  it   in  the  skirts  of  their   clothes,  or  in  bags 
made    of    old  rags  and  mats,  barrows   being  then 
unknown  to  them.       It  is  computed  full    100,000 
perished    at   the    place :  for   the   country  had  been 
desolated    by    war,    and   supplies  by    Ladoga  lake 
were  often  retarded  by  contrary    winds.     The  czar 
himself  drew   the  main  plan.       While  the   fortress 
was  going  on,  the  city  began  gradually  to  be  built. 
He  obliged  man)'  of  the    nobility,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen,  to  go  and  live  there,  and    trade  in  such 
commodities    as    they    were     ordered.       Provisions 
being  scarce,  and   conveniences  wanting,  the  place, 
at  first,  was  not  at  all  agreeable   to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  in  Moscow  large    buildings,  and 
seats  in  the  country,  with  fish-ponds,  gardens,  and 
other  rural  elegancies ;  however,    he   little    regarded 
the     complaints   of     those    who    only    considered 
their  own    ease.       The  boyars    (nobility)    brought 
great     retinues    with     them;    and   merchants    and 
shopkeepers   soon    found    their   account  in    settling 
here.     Many   Swedes,    Finlanders,  and    Livonians, 
from  towns  nearly  depopulated  by  the  wars,  con- 
tinued  here.      Artificers,   mechanics,    and   seamen, 
were  invited   hither,    to  encourage  shipping ;  who, 
having  worked  out  the  time  agreed  on  for  the  czar, 
were  hired  by  the  boyars  ;   and  also  built  lor  them- 
selves,   and   settled ;    each    man    being   allowed   to 
pitch  on    the  spot   he  liked.     In  one  year  30,000 
houses  were  erected,  and,  in   two   or   three   more, 
double    the    number,     which    doubtless    are    very 
much  increased  since.     Some,  indeed,  but    chiefly 
in  the  slabodas,  or  suburbs,  are  mean,  and  may  be 
taken  to  pieces    in  two    or  three  hours,  and  set  up 
elsewhere.      To  build  this  town,   that  of  Nienshans 
(a  strong  fort  on  the  Nieva,  not  far  from  Noteburg) 
was    demolished  for  the  materials,   and   the  inhabi- 
tants removed  hither.     As  he    intended  to  remove 
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the  trade  of  Archangel  to  Petersburg,  in  1 7 1 3  he 
made  1000  families  come  from  Moscovv,  and  of- 
fered great  advantages  to  all  foreigners  that  should 
settle  there ;  and  ordered  that  all  goods  usually 
sent  to  Archangel,  to  be  sold,  Sec.  to  strangers, 
should  be  sent  hither,  and  the  duties  to  be  in  every 
respect  the  same.  But  the  commerce,  Sec.  were 
not  entirely  removed  till  some  years  after.  In  1714 
it  was  ordered  that  all  houses  should  be  built  of 
brick,  and  tiled. 

The  citadel  is  a  long  and  irregular  hexagon,  with 
six  bastions  parallel  to  each  other,  except  the  two 
middlemost,  one  of  which,  opposite  to  Carelia, 
has  two  orillons  or  bhnds ;  that  over-against  the 
river  none ;  each  of  the  four  others  one.  They 
were  all,  at  first,  but  earth  and  turf;  but,  in  1710, 
the  czar  resolved  to  have  them  all  lined  with  strong 
walls.  Those  on  Careha  side  were  finished  in  his 
life-time;  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  and 
completed  by  his  successors.  The  wall  is  thirty 
feet  high  to  the  parapet,  and  the  faces  are  all  lined 
with  large  iron  and  brass  guns.  On  the  flanks, 
which  are  pretty  short,  are  two  rows  of  cazemattes, 
one  above  the  other,  arched  over,  and  covered 
with  beams  and  turf,  bomb-proof.  The  curtin 
on  the  right  of  this  citadel's  gates  has  one  of  the 
finest  royal  dispensaries  in  Europe,  both  for  the 
great  quantity  of  drugs  and  medicines,  and  the 
large  number  of  beautiful  porcelain  vessels  from 
China  and  Japan,  which  it  contains.  This  citadel 
has  two  gates  ;  one  adorned  with  statues,  particu- 
larly St.  Peter  with  his  two  emblematic  keys,  and 
on  its  inside  the  black  eagle  of  Russia,  with  the 
globe  and  the  sceptre  in  its  two  talons ;  and  below 
is  the  figure  of  the  Russian  Saint  Nicholas.  Before 
that  gate  is  a  ravelin,  from  whence  is  a  bridge, 
with  two  draw-bridges  over  an  arm  of  the  river. 
In  this  place  gallies  and  small  vessels  are  sheltered 
from  bad  weather. 

The  academy  established  by  Peter  the  Great  has 
a  multiplicity  of  professors  in  most  sciences,  and  the 
belles  lettres,  who  have  liberal  salaries.     The  build- 
ing is  a  superb  pile,  containing  two    stories,  with  a 
beautiful  cupola  in  the  middle,  and  an  observatory. 
Here  is  a  good  library,  and  all  manner  of  natural 
and  artificial  curiosities.     "  In  one  of  the   galleries 
(says  a  curious  observer)  in  a  case,  is  the  skin  of  a 
Frenchman  tanned  and  stuffed.     This  has  been  the 
tallest  man   I    ever  saw.       In   another    case  is  his 
skeleton,  and  a  pair  of    breeches  made  of  his  wife's 
skin,  also  dressed.     The  leather  was  like  buff.      On 
the    bottom,    or  pavement,  stands  the    skin  of    an 
English  chesnut  horse,  stuffed,  saddled,  and  bridled, 
and   beside  it  the    skeleton :   Peter  the   Great  used 
to  ride  this  horse.      Here  I  saw  the  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate Miss  Hamilton,  a  Swedish  lady,  who  lost 
it  for  having  murdered  her  child  unlawfully  begot- 
ten ;   and  this  is  the  only  murder  of  that  kind  I  ever 
heard  of  in  Russia.     This  lady  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  empress   Catherine.     It  is  said   Peter  went 
and  saw  her  executed.      He  %vept   much,  but  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  pardon  her.    He  caused 
her   head    to  be  capped  and  injected.     The  fore- 
head is  almost  complete.     The   face  is  the  beauti- 
tullest  my  eyes  ever  beheld.     The  dura  mater,  and 
brain,  are  all  preserved  in    their   natural  situation. 
This  is  kept  in  spirits  in  a  large   crystal  vessel." 

Besides  the  above  here  are  deposited  great  quan- 
tities of  earths,  fossils,  stones,  o^es,  natural  metals, 
minerals,  shells,  mosses,  corals,  &c.  In  one  room 
is  a  figure  of  Peter  the  Great  in  wax-work,  as  large 
as  life.  He  sits  in  an  elbow  chair  cross-legged, 
dressed  in  a  blue  suit  of  clothes,  white  stockings, 
and  has  a  hanger  by  his  side.  He  has  short  black 
hair,  his  head  covered ;  and  the  figure  is  sur- 
rounded by  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  me- 
chanical instruments. 


Peter  the  Great  also  formed  regulations  for  the 
management  of  this  seminary.  .  These  referred  to 
the  professors,  the  students,  the  respective  sciences, 
the  succession  to  offices,  and  other  particulars  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  the  institution  in  general. 

Petersburg  is  amazingly  increased  in  size  within 
these  sixty  years.  At  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
it  did  not  contain  80,000  inhabitants ;  and  now  the 
Russians  assert  that  there  are  500,000 ;  but  this 
is  deemed  an  exaggeration.  It  covers  a  very  great 
extent  of  land  and  water.  The  streets  are  some  of 
them  very  broad,  long,  and  with  canals  in  the 
middle  of  them ;  and  others  are  planted  in  the 
Dutch  fashion.  The  houses  are  immensely  large. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobility  exceed  in  size  those  of 
most  cities.  That  of  the  emperor  is  an  amazing 
structure.  But  these  are  rather  great  than  beau- 
tiful :  the  size  is  all  that  strikes ;  and  the  buildings 
are  stuck  so  thick  with  ornaments,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  judging  of  their  propor- 
tions. The  Italian  architecture  is  mixed  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  whole  forms  very  inelegant  piles,  in 
which  true  taste  is  totally  sacrificed  to  a  profusion 
of  ornament.  But  if  the  eye  does  not  scrutiniie 
into  the  separate  parts  of  the  buildings,  but  takes 
only  the  streets  at  large,  the  city  may  be  fciirly  pro- 
nounced a  very  fine  one. 

Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  many  ex- 
tremely worthy  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  parti- 
cularly the  dock-yards,  the  naval  magazines,  the 
arsenal,  foundery,  admiralty,  &c.  without  insisting 
on  the  imperial  palace,  the  cathedral,  or  many 
churches.  In  the  docks  they  continually  employa 
great  number  of  carpenters.  They  build  here  ail 
sorts  of  vessels,  from  ships  of  120  guns  down  to 
boats;  and  the  number  on  the  stocks  at  a  time  is 
considerable.  After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  marine  was  neglected,  insomuch  that  the  em- 
press's naval  strength  was  not  computed  to  be  a 
fifth  part  of  what  that  great  monarch  possessed; 
and  this  was  owing  to  a  want  of  trade,  which  can 
alone  make  seamen ;  unless  when  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  man  as  Peter,  who  created  every  thing.  But 
the  late  empress,  who  has  thrown  the  spirit  of  that 
great  monarch  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state, 
has  revived  it  wonderfully  ;  so  that,  at  present,  the 
Russians  have  a  formidable  navy. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  at  Petersburg  more 
deserving  notice  than  the  foundery.  The  iron  is 
brought  from  Kexholm  by  water;  and  the  number 
of  cannon  and  mortars  that  are  cast  here  is  very 
great ;  also  cannon  balls,  and  all  sorts  of  military 
implements  in  which  iron  is  used ;  which  are  made 
here  at  as  small  an  expence  as  in  Sweden,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  arsenal  is  always  well 
stored  with  them  ;  and  there  are  vast  quantities  made 
on  private  account  for  exportation,  forming  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  commerce. 

The  grand  market-place  is  on  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  city,  with  many  warehouses,  to  deposit 
all  kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandize,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  sale.  It  is  a  large 
square,  with  four  entries,  and  a  range  of  shops  oti 
each  side,  both  within  and  without,  with  covered 
galleries,  to  secure  those  who  frequent  it  from  the 
rain. 

Woollen  and  linen  manufactories  were  set  up 
here,  of  which  the  latter  is  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, as  we  may  observe  by  the  linen  of  late  im- 
ported from  thence.  Here  is  particularly  a  Work- 
house, where  an  old  Dutch  woman  has  eighty 
young  nymphs  under  her  care,  who  are  taught, 
with  a  whip,  how  to  handle  the  spinning-wheel ; 
and  several  regulations  are  made  for  improving  the 
plantations  of  hemp  and  flax.  Paper-mills  and 
powder-mills  have  also  been  erected,  with  labora- 
tories for  gunneries  and  fire-works;  and  other  places 
for  preparing  salt-petre  and  brimstone.    Rope-yards, 
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Jike  those  in  England  and  Holland,  for  making  of 
cables  and  tackling  for  the  navy,  are  also  set  up 
here.  A  printing-house  is  established,  and  news- 
papers are  now  as  regular!)-  printed  as  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Several  useful  books  have  been 
translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch,  and  printed;  the 
goverrypcnt  encouraging  their  subjects  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  world  abroad,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  in  ignorance,  according  to  their  ancient 
maxims.  As  to  their  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, they  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  bring 
them  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Petersburg  is  a  noble  se- 
minary for  educating  females  only,  founded  by  the 
late  empress  Elizabeth.  The  building  is  capacious 
and  grand.  Children  of  distinction  are  kept  separate 
from  those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  and  the  whole  con- 
tains between  700  and  800  females. 

Near  the   Nieva  is   a   small  palace,  built  by  the 
late  empress,    and  called  The    Hermitage.     When 
her  majesty  resided  in  this  building,  she  was  in  re- 
treat,   and   there  was  no  drawing  room  or  court. 
These  apartments    are  very  elegant,  and  furnished 
with  great  taste.'    There   are  two  galleries  or  paint- 
ings, which  have  been  lately  purchased,  at  an  im- 
mense expence,  in   Itaiy.     The   crown,  in    the  pa- 
lace itself,  is  perhaps  the  richest  in    Europe.      It  is 
shaped    like  a    bonnet,    and  totally   covered    with 
diamonds.      In  the  sceptre    is    the    celebrated   one 
purchased   by    prince     Orloff   for    5oo,OCO    rubles 
(112,5001.)  and  presented   to  him  by  his    sovereign 
mistress.      It  far  exceeds  Pitt's  diamond  in  size,   and 
is  not  inferior  in  water.      Lapidaries  declare  it   the 
most   beautiful  and   rare   ever  brought  from    Gol- 
conda.      One  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  gra- 
titude and  veneration  universally   paid  to    Peter  I. 
is  that  wliich  the  empress  Catherine  II.  had  ordered 
to  be  erected;    it  is  an  equestn.in  statue;   in    which 
production  the  artist  has  unit'^d  the  greatest  simpli- 
city with  truest  sublimity  of  conception.     No  other 
statuary,    whether  ancient  or    modern,    gave    him 
the  design,  which  is  singular  in    its  kind,   and  ad- 
mirably   adapted   to   express  the  character   of   the 
man,  and    of   the  people   over  whom    he  reigned. 
Instead  of  a  pedestal  adorned  with  inscriptions,    or 
surrounded    by  slaves,   he    appears    mounted    on   a 
rock,  or  stone  of  a  prodigious  size,  upon  the  ascent 
of  which   the   horse  labours,    and   appears  to  have 
nearly  reached  its  summit.     This  attitude  has  given 
him   room  to   exert  great   anatomical    beauty  and 
skill   in   the    muscles  of  the   horse's  hind   parts  and 
hams,  on  which  the  whole  of  his  body  is  necessarily 
sustained.     The  czar's  figure  is  full  of  fire  and  spirit. 
He  sits  on  a  bear-skin,  and  is  clad  in  a  simple  habit, 
not  characteristic  of  any  particular  country,  but  such 
as  may  be  worn  without    violation  ot  propriety  by 
an  inhabitant  of  any  country. 

About  twenty  miles  west  from  Petersburg  is  the 
beautiful  palace  of  PetershofF,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  a  large  garden,  commanding  a  fine  view 
and  surrounded  by  many  out-houscs,  offices,  &c. 
for  servants  and  attendants.  It  faces  the  south ; 
and,  in  the  front,  there  is  a  beautiful  canal  of  clear 
transparent  water,  from  which  three  jeti  d'eau,  are 
supplied,  and  constantly  play.  When  the  emperor 
is  here,  the  guards  are  encamped  in  a  part  of  the 
garden,  wfiere  their  tents  make  a  very  agreeable 
appearance.  In  speaking  of  one  of  these  jVij  d'eau 
a  curious  traveller  says,  "  Out  of  the  water,  much 
to  my  agreeable  surprize,  arose  a  dog  and  three 
ducks,  made  of  copper,  or  iron,  and,  in  appear- 
ance, all  alive.  The  ducks  flutter  through  the 
water  quacking,  the  dog  follows  after  them  bark- 
ing. Tliere  is,  in  a  subterraneous  place,  a  charm- 
ing chime  of  crystal  bells,  which  play  by  water. 
The  grotto,'  which  is  covered  before  by  a  cascade, 
has  two  entries,  one  on  each  side.  The  entries 
are  guarded  by  statues,  which,  when  you   are  in, 
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prevent  any  one  from  getting  out,  till  the  keeper, 
by  turning  a  handle^  puts  a  stop  to  them.  These 
statues  evacuate  so  much  water,  by  vomiting  and 
shooting  out  of  stone  pistols  and  guns,  that  the 
keeper  said  it  would  Overwhelm  any  man.  Besides 
the  curiosities  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  beautiful 
gallery  full  of  the  finest  china  in  the  world  ;  in  one 
end  ot  which  is  a  small  but  commodious  room,  with 
a  bed  in  it,  whither  the  late  empress  somerimes 
retired  to  repose  herself. 

The  apartments  here  are  all  splendid  and  nobly 
furnished  ;  and  among  the  paintings  there  are  five 
matchless  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
viz.  1.  Peter  the  Great.  2.  The  Livonian  Vil- 
lager, whose  virtues  raised  her  from  a  cottage  to 
an  imperial  diadem,  and  to  share  the  bed  of 
Peter  the  Great.  3.  The  empress  Anne.  4.  The 
empress  Elizabeth.  5.  The  late  empress  Ca- 
therine II. 

Such  was  the  foundation,  and  such  is  the  present 
state,  of  the  city  of  Petersburg,  as  appears  from 
the  most  authentic  and  modern  accounts  we  could 
possibly  select.  The  only  material  circumstance 
relative  to  it,  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is 
the  dreadful  inundation  and  hurricane  which  hap- 
pened in  1777,  and  were  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  effects. 

An  account  transmitted  from  Petersburg  to  Lon- 
don, thus  states  the  particulars  of  this  calamitous 
event : 

"  An  inundation  happened  here,  more  extensive 
and  destructive  than  has  ever  been    remembered  in 
these  parts.     A  violent  hurricane  of  wind,  at  west- 
south-west,  which  began  about  two  o'clock  in   the 
morning,    raised   the   waters,    in    the  short  time    of 
four  hours,  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the    Nieva,  by  which  the  whole 
town,   and  a  great   extent  of  the    country  in   the 
neighbourhood,     was     rapidly     overflowed.       The 
water  remained  about  half  an  hour  at  its  extreme 
height;   but  the  wind  getting  a  little  to  the   north- 
ward between   six  and  seven  o'clock,  it  returned, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  its  usual -bounds.     It  is  im^ 
possible  to  estimate,  with  any    degree  of  exactness, 
the  loss  which   the  state    and  individuals  suffered. 
The  number  of    persons  drowned  amounted  to  se- 
veral hundreds.     In  the  best  parts  of  the  town  many- 
houses  were  unroofed;  and  the  loss  of  liquors,  and 
other  provisions,    in  the    cellars    and   lower  apart- 
ments, was  very  great.      In  the  shops  (which    are 
all  in  the  same  quarter  of  the    town)  goods    were 
destroyed  to  a  very  considerable  amount.     In   the 
gardens    of  the  summer  palace,   great  numbers    of 
the  finest  trees  were  broken  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
The  lower  skirts  of  the   town,  where  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood,  and  inhabited  by  the  poorer  sort 
of  people,  presented   a  scene  of  desolation  which 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.     Many 
persons  were  drowned   in  their   beds;  and    others, 
who  sought  for  safety  from  the  waters  on  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  were  carried   from   thence   by  the 
violence  of  the  wind ;  and  those  who  escaped  with 
life,  were  left  destitute   of  habitations  and  effects. 
Great   damage  was   done   at  the  quay  of  the    ex- 
change, and  the  lower   magazines  and  warehouses. 
Numbers  of  barks,  laden  with   iron,  hemp,  grain, 
wood,  &c.    to  a  very  great  amount,  were    staved, 
sunk,  or   driven   in  pieces    in  the   streets  or  fields. 
Several  large  vessels,  lying  between  this  place   and 
Cronstadt,  were  driven  ashore  into  woods  and  gar- 
dens.    Many  of  the  country   houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  destroyed.     The  village  of    Cathe- 
rinehofF,   and  some   others   on  the  same  coast,  were 
entirely  swept  away,  with   all  the  cattle,  and  many 
lives  were  lost  there,  as  well  as   on   the  side  of  the 
Galley  Haven,  where  the  ground  is  very  low.     The 
great   bridge    of    boats    over  the  Nieva  was  carried 
away:  and  most  of  the  bridges  in  the  town,  except 
X  those 
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those  oa  the  new    stone   quay,  (no   part  of   which 
suffered  any  material  damage)  were  torn  up, 

"  According  to  accurate  observations,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  waters  rose  a  foot  and  a  half  higher 
than  in  the  great  inundation  which  happened  here 
in  the  year  1752.  The  plays  of  the  court  theatre 
were  stopped  for  some  time,  on  account  of  this 
public  calamity.  Arrangements  were  made  to  give 
all  possible  relief  to  the  poor  sufferers. 

"  The  empress  with  a  degree  of  humanity  that 
will  ever  do  honour  to  her  character,  ordered  the 
royal  coffers  to  be  opened  to  those  who  had  suffered 
most  materially  by  the  tempest." 

After  Peter  the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  new  city  of  Petersburg,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  buildings,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  a  convenient  harbour  in  which  the  shipping 
might  ride  secure,  and  pitched  upon  the  island  of 
Retrisari,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
There  he  built  a  new  town  called  Cronstadt,  and 
secured  it  with  a  castle  called  Cronslot,  situated  on 
a  sand  bank  near  the  side  of  Ingria;  so  that  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  town,  the  shipping  ride  in 
a  safe,  deep,  and  commodious  harbour.  The  castle 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  round  tower,  and  three  tier 
of  galleries,  well  furnished  with  cannon,  surround 
it.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  piers  of  the  harbour 
may  be  mounted  with  a  considerable  train  of  artil- 
lery;  and  two  small  batteries  at  present  are  situated 
on  the  opposite  island. 

Between  Cronstadt  and  Petersburg  are  many  ele- 
gant houses  :  and  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river 
Nieva,  near  the  western  banks  of  the  lake  Ladoga, 
is  the  stiong  fortress  and  seaport  of  Noteburg,  or 
Oresco.  It  was  taken  from  the  Swedes  by  Peter 
the  Gre<it  in  the  year  1702.  With  respect  to  the 
other  towns,  Nieuschan  is  demolished.  Iwano- 
gorod  is  a  strong  castle  opposite  to  Narva ;  from 
which,  at  the  distance  of  45  miles,  is  the  fortress 
of  Caporia,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river. 
- — Fifteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Iwanogorod 
is  Jama,  another  fortress,  built  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  building  of  Petersburg,  and  raising  it  on  a 
sudden  from  a  few  fishing  huts  to  be  a  populous 
and  rich  city,  is  perhaps  an  enterprize  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  in  antiquity.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fortress  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petersburg,  which  is  almost  impiegnable.  This 
fortress  and  city  employed  for  some  years  300,000 
men  in  laying  its  foundation,  and  driving  piles 
night  and  dayj  a  work  which  no  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The 
whole  plan,  with  a  very  little  assistance  from  some 
German  engineers,  was  drawn  by  his  own  hand. 
Equally  wonderful  was  the  navy  which  he  raised  to 
his  people,  at  tiie  time  when  they  could  hardly  be 
said  10  have  possessed  a  ship  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
What  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  he  often  wrought 
in  person  in  all  those  amazing  works,  with  the  same 
assiduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

The  adjacent  country  is  covered  witli  country 
houses  and  gardens ;  but  the  soil  is  so  extremely 
barren,  that  the  town  is  obliged  to  be  supplied 
with  provisions  from  a  great  distance,  and  of  con- 
sequence ihey  are  very  dear.  There  are  great  quan- 
tities ol  woods,  consisting  of  pine,  fir,  alder,  poplar, 
birch,  and  elm  ;  but  the  oak  and  beech  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  Casan.  The  weather  in  winter 
is  exceeding  cold,  and  excessive  hot  in  summer. 
In  June  the  length  of  the  night  does  not  exceed 
three  hours,  during  which  the  natives  enjoy  a  con- 
tinued twilight  ;  but  in  December  the  sun  is  not 
visible  more  than  three  hours  above  the  horizon.  • 
Moscow,  the  capital,  once  the  metropolis  of, 
and  greatest  city  in,  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
lies  in  lat.  55.  4a.  long.  38.  45.  east,  and  is  seated 
in  a  fine  spacious  plain,  on   the  river   of  its  name, 


over  which  it  hath  a  stately  bridge  of  twelve  arches, 
of  a  prodigious  height  and  breadth,  because  that 
river  often  overflows.  It  was  built  by  prince  Ga- 
fischin,  from  the  design  of  a  Polish  monk.  The 
town  stands  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and  wholesome  air, 
and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  best  provinces  of 
Muscovy.  The  population  of  this  city  cannot  be 
ascertained.  In  1662,  when  lord  Carlisle  was  am- 
bassador there  from  king  Charles  II.  it  was  twelve 
miles  in  compass,  full  of  houses  and  inhabitants, 
insomuch  that  the  number  of  the  former  is,  by  the 
lowest  calculations,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
40,000;  and  by  the  Russians  affirmed  to  have  been 
above  double  that  number.  According  to  Vol- 
taire, Moscow,  when  he  wrote,  was  twenty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  its  inhabitants  amounted 
to  500,000 ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form 
a  precise  estimate  of  their  present  number.  The 
houses  are,  in  general,  miserable  timber  booths, 
which  always  have  subjected  the  city  to  dreadful 
conflagrations. 

This  great  city  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  consists 
of  four  distinct  parts,  or  quarters,  all  surrounded 
with  a  distinct  wall,  viz.  Cataigorod,  Czargorod, 
Skorodom,  and  Srelitze-Slaboda,  so  called  because 
it  was  formerly  the  quarter  of  the  Strelitzes,  or 
czar's  guards. 

The  Cataigorod,  or   middle  city,    is  surrounded 
with    a    brick  wall ;    and  on  this  stands  the  castle, 
which   is  two  miles  in   circuit,  and    fortified   with 
j  three   stout  walls,   stately  towers,  and  a  fosse.      In 
I  the  castle  are   two  palaces  of  the  czar,  olne  of  tim- 
ber, the  other  of  stone,  built  after  the  Italian  man- 
;  ner  ;    the    patriarchal  palace,   a  large  ancient  build- 
ing ;    the    exchequer,    chancery,    and  other  offices ; 
the   grand  magazine  ;    two  handsome  monasteries ; 
five  large   churches,    among  which    is    that    noble 
one  of  tjt.  Michael,  in  which  are  the    tombs  of  the 
grand  dukes,    or   czars.     There    are    several    other 
stately  buildings  in  this    great  castle.      At  the  gate 
stands  that  stately    ancient  fabric  called  the  church 
of  Jerusalem. 

Near   the  churches  are  hung   several  large  bells, 
one  of  which  is  of  a  stupendous   size.     Concerning 
the  celebrated  great  bell  of  Moscow,  a  learned  tra- 
veller says,  "  I  went  to  see  the  great   bell,  which 
was  then  in  a   large  pit.     A   fire  had,    about  two 
months  before  this,  burnt  down    about    two    thirds 
of  this  great  city,  and  the  belfry,  being  all  of  tim- 
ber, shared  the  same  fate.     The  bell  fell  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,    and  had  a   piece  broken    out  of 
its  edge,  large  enough  to   permit   any  man  to   go 
into   it.     Its    weight  is    443,772    pounds,   and   its 
height   about   twenty-one    feet    four   inches  and   a 
half.      I  then  went  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  tower, 
called  Iwan  Veliki,  or  the  Great  John.      From  this 
tower  I   had  a  complete  view  of    the  whole  city, 
which,  indeed,  made  a    very    grand  appearance.— 
The   weather  being  very    cold,   the   Russians   heat 
their  stoves  before  day-light,  and  make  use  of  a  fire 
at  no  time  of  the  day  except  to  get  dinner  ready;  so 
that  the  view  is  never  but  at   those  times  obstructed 
by  the  smoke.     Upon   the  top  of  this  tower  there 
are  three  bells,   I  think  the   least  of  which  is  larger 
than    the   largest    in  London.      Under  the   tower  is 
the  ancient  imperial    palace,   a  large   Gothic    stone 
building.      All  these  which  I  have    mentioned,   and 
all    the     imperial   ancient    archives,    and   different 
courts  of  justice,  are  in  that  part  of  the  city  called 
the  Crimline,  which  is   surrounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall,    said    to    be    about    2090   paces  in    circum- 
ference." 

This  quarter  is  called  Cataigorod  from  Catai, 
the  ancient  and  Russian  name  of  China,  because 
the  chief  merchandizes  sold  in  it  come  from  that 
country :  so  that  the  name  implies  the  same  as  the 
Chinese  city. 
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The  Czargorod,  or  ducal  city,  contains  among 
other  buildings,  the  great  arsenal,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Neglia,  which  runs  through  it,  and  thence 
flows  into  the  ditch  that  surrounds  the  middle 
city. 

The  quarter  called  Skorodom,  or  Scoradum,  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  timber-inon;^ers  and  carpen- 
ters, who  sell  houses  ready  made.  These  houses 
are  moveable,  sold  very  cheap,  and  in  great  num- 
bers; and,  indeed  considering  the  frequent  fires 
that  happen  in  this  cit)',  owing  either  to  drunken- 
ness, a  reigning  vice  here,  or  to  the  neglect  of  put- 
ting out  the  candies,  which  they  light  to  some  fa- 
vourite saint,  in  their  houses  and  chambers,  they 
have  need  of  such  a  large  market  to  repair  to  on 
those  occasions.  It  is  called  Scoradum,  Avhich, 
in  the  Russian  language,  signifies  done  in  haste, 
alluding  to  the  speedy  raising  of  the  mud  wall  that 
surrounds  it. 

The  Strelitze-Slaboda,  formerly  the  quarter  of 
the  soldiers,  or  guards,  stands  on  t!ie  east  and  south- 
east side  of  the  Cataigorud  and  the  castle ;  and  is 
itself  surrounded  and  fortified  with  wooden  ram- 
parts, and  divided  from  the  rest  by  the  ri\er  Mos- 
cow; for  which  reason  it  is  stiied  a  slaboda,  or 
suburb. 

Though  the  houses  of  the  people  in  common  are 
poor  huts,  those  of  the  nobility  and  opulent,  are 
fine  fabricks  of  brick  and  stone ;  most  of  them 
having,  on  the  back  part,  large  courts  and  gar- 
dens, which  are  spacious,  in  ample  order,  and 
surrounded  with  high  and  strong  walls.  The  streets 
are  not  paved  with  stones,  but  boarded  with  thick 
fir  planks. 

Churches  and  chapels  here,  including  those 
that  belong  to  monasteries,  are  computed  to 
amount  to  above  150C3.  Some  of  them  are  very 
large  and  stately ;  that,  parricularly,  which  is  in 
the  Crimiine,  or  grand  imperial  palace,  is  a  vast, 
ancient  building:  on  tire  right  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  czar's  throne,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  church  hangs  a 
chandelier  of  immense  weight  and  value.  The 
very  jewels,  and  other  costly  ornaments,  that  enrich 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  here,  are  valued  at 
half  a  ton  weight  of  gold;  besides  a  vast  number  of 
clnlices,  pixes,  patins,  statues,  and  other  church 
utcii-ilsof  gold  and  silver,  finely  wrought,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  stones  ;  a  vast  number  of  other 
priestly  vestments  of  great  value,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  donations  and  presents  offered  to  the 
relics  of  three  eminent  Russian  saints,  which  are 
here  interred.  So  that  the  treasure  of  this  church 
is  deemed  equal  to  that  of  any  church  in  Europe. 

The  suptrb  church  of  Saboor  is  go  feet  in  length, 
hath  a  stately  dome,  supported  by  four  large  pillars, 
and  is,  though  in  the  ancient  stile,  magnificent 
within  and  without.  That  of  St.  Michael  is  the 
repository  of  the  dead  czars,  and  of  all  the  royal 
family  of  the  male  sex.  The  bodies  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  are  interred  in  the  stately  abbey 
of  the  nuns,  called  Tzudoff  Monastir,  in  the  same 
castle,  and  near  the  church  above  mentioned. 
The  tombs  of  the  princes  who  never  reigned,  are 
in  a  separate  chapel.  The  palls  with  which  their 
cofiins  are  covered  are  superb.  Those  of  the 
czars,  especially,  are  of  the  finest  velvet,  and  have 
either  a  massy  or  embroidered  golden  crucifix 
upon  them,  of  curious  workmanship,  and  enriched 
with  vast  variety  of  costly  ornaments,  especially 
inscriptions,  which  are  mostly  done  with  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones. 

Monasteries  of  men  and  women  are  here  nu- 
merous; and,  in  general,  next  to  the  palaces  and 
noblemen's  houses,  some  of  the  best  edifices  in 
the  city  :  the  founders  of  them  having  spared  no 
cost  to  adorn  them  with  curious  architecture,  paint- 
ings, gardens,    and  every   thing  that  is  convenient 


and  beautiful.  There  is  one  called  Dewitze 
Monastir,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city,  in  which 
the  ambitious  princess  Sophia,  who  had  concerted 
so  many  plots  against  her  brother  the  czar  Peter  I. 
was  at  length  confined,  and  ended  her  days  It 
is  situated  on  a  spacious  plain,  and  hath  300  nuns 
belonging  to  it,  who  lead  a  very  regular  life,  and 
never  stir  out  of  their  limits,  as  some  others  are  per- 
mitted to  do.  These  are  only  allowed  on  holidays, 
to  walk  on  the  terraces  round  their  gardens,  which 
are  raised  to  a  convenient  height  for  them  to  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

Of  the  monastery,  church  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  a 
late  traveller  gives  the  following  account :  "  The 
church,  bishops,  priests  houses,  &c.  are  all  enclosed 
with  high  brick  walls  ;  the  wall  forming  one  side 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  is  built  on  a  beautiful  de- 
tached hill ;  having  on  the  east,  north,  and  west, 
the  finest  lawns  in  the  world,  through  which  glides 
a  noble  river.  In  the  plain  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river,  stands  the  builders  romantic  house,  all  built 
of  stone.  It  is  quite  alone,  three  stories  in  height, 
in  every  one  of  which  are  four  rooms,  except  the 
ground  story,  where  are  his  kitchen,  store-room, 
and  a  room  for  his  attendants.  The  area  of  each 
of  these  rooms  is  but  about  eight,  or  at  most  but 
nine  feet  square.  In  every  one  is  a  small  stove. 
His  bedstead  is  of  stone,  as  are  his  bed  and  pillow  ; 
his  chairs  are  of  the  same  materials.  Every  story  of 
his  house  is  vaulted ;  and  it  is  flat  on  the  roof,  for 
the  conveniency  of  taking  a  view  of  the  country. 
It  has  but  one  entry,  and  every  room  receives  light 
from  one  window  of  the  least  size.  The  builder 
was  a  hermit,  and  a  religious  devotee.  The 
hospital  is  not  large,  but  well  provided  with  every 
necessary  but  medicine,  prayers  being  (in  their 
opinion)  sufficient  to  cure  all  diseases  which  ap- 
pear in  this  holy  place.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  most  capacious  cupola.  The  dome  is 
very  magnificent  and  high,  with  a  gallery  which 
surrounds  it  near  the  top.  The  windows  are  large, 
and  it  is  well  lighted.  The  walls  are  all  hung 
round  with  various  pictures  of  the  saints,  very 
richly  adorned  with  silver,  gold,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  the  altar  is  very  grand,  and 
adorned  with  various  pieces  of  curious  workman- 
ship. 

The  late  czar  Peter  I.  founded  here  three  col- 
leges, which  he  took  care  to  fill  up  with  men  well 
versed  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, for  the  polishing  of  the  next  generation. 
The  first  is  for  humanity,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy ; 
the  second  for  mathematics ;  and  the  third  for 
navigation,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences  subservi- 
ent to  them.  In  all  these,  youth  are  kept  under 
strict  discipline,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  all 
due  encouragement  to  excel  in  their  respective 
studies.  To  these  the  same  prince  added  a  dis- 
pensary, which  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  Moscow,  but  one  of  the  best  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  medicines,  drugs,  &c.  in  Europe. 
It  is  put  under  the  care  of  some  Germans,  who  are 
allowed  the  best  masters  in  that  art,  though  the 
most  slovenly  in  their  compositions,  never  studying 
to  please  the  eye  or  taste  in  their  prescriptions,  as 
we  do  in  England,  but  nauseate  their  patients  by 
the  inelegance  of  their  drugs,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  taken  by  the  people  of  any  other  coun- 
try. This  dispensary  hath  a  yearly  revenue  of 
20,000  rubles,  to  renew  their  materia  medica ;  and 
furnishes  not  only  all  the  anny,  but  likewise  all  the 
principal  cities  in  the  empire  with  medicines. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention,  in  this  place,  the 
foundling  hospital,  founded  by  the  empress  Ca- 
therine II.  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
well  endowed,  and  conducted  by  very  judicious 
regulations.  It  is  a  grand  pile  of  building,  and 
contained   3000   foundlings   some   few   years  ago 
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but  their  number  is,  in  all  probability,  now  much 
increased.  The  children  are  taken  great  care  of, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  have  the  liberty  of 
choosing  any  particular  branch  of  trade;  and  for 
that  purpose  there  are  different  species  of  manufac- 
tures established  in  the  hospital.  When  they  have 
gone  through  a  certain  apprenticeship,  they  are  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  setting  up  for  themselves.  A 
sum  of  money  is  bestowed  upon  each  foundling : 
and  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part 
of  the  Russian  empire.  This  is  a  great  privilege  in 
Russia,  where  the  peasants  are  slaves,  and  cannot 
leave  their  villages  without  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

The  courts  of  judicature,  custom-house,  and 
other  ofEces,  are  generally  large,  and  built  of  stone, 
and  resemble  gaols,  and,  indeed,  are  such  in  some 
sense  ;  having  apartments  for  debtors,  as  well  as 
criminals,  who  are  kept  there  chained  up.  Justice 
is,  in  general,  administered  with  some  strictness 
and  severity ;  but  the  people  here  being  naturally 
lazy,  and  given  to  drinking,  the  whole  city  swarms 
with  beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  liiostly  of  such  a 
sturdy  breed,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  deny  them 
alms.  This  makes  it  very  hazardous  to  walk  in 
the  streets  in  the  night  ;  for  they  frequently  lurk  in 
corners,  with  a  short  truncheon,  or  bludgeon,  in 
their  hands,  which  they  throw  at  the  heads  of  pas- 
sengers with  such  dexterity,  that  they  seldom  fail 
of  knocking  them  down,  after  which  they  rob  and 
murder  them,  and  go  off.  These  disasters  have 
happened  more  frequently  on  holidays,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  carnival.  When  a  person  was 
found  murdered,  they  carried  the  body  to  a  certain 
place,  where  it  lay  exposed  a  day  or  two ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  owned,  it  was  flung  into  a  deep  large 
pit,  made  to  serve  on  all  such  occasions.  On  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays  some  priests  come  thither  to 
say  mass  for  their  souls. 

Murders   were  formerly  so   frequent  in   Moscow, 
that  few  nights  passed  widiout  some    people   being 
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villains  went  in  strong  parties,  and  slew  before 
they  robbed.  This  they  did  with  so  little  fear, 
that  they  often  performed  it  before  the  per- 
son's own  door;  and  the  terror  of  these  ruffians 
was  so  great,  that  none  of  the  neighbours  dared  to 
assist  the  unhappy  victim,  for  fear  of  being  butchered 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  having  their  houses  burnt. 
This  obliged  people,  who  had  occasion  to  be  in 
the  streets  in  the  night,  to  go  in  companies  toge- 
ther, or  have  a  sufficient  guard  of  servants  on 
horseback  to  attend  thein.  The  weapon  used  by 
these  rufBans  was  called  a  daubien,  which  was  a 
long  stick,  with  a  round  knob  at  one  end,  and 
made  heavy  with  iron,  with  which  they  struck  a 
man  dead  at  one  stroke  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them 
happened  to  be  taken,  a  good  sum  of  money,  from 
the  gang  they  belonged  to,  would  generally  get 
them  off. 

The  highways  were  also  much  infested  by  these 
rasbonies,  as  they  were  called,  which  made  it  very 
dangerous  travelling  in  any  part  of  Russia  ;  for  they 
had  their  spies  in  the  towns,  who  informed  them 
when  any  person  was  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  and 
how  they  were  to  be  attended.  According  to  this 
information  they  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack, 
and  way-laid  them  in  some  wood  through  which 
they  were  to  pass. 

The  writer  of  this  account  was  informed  by  a 
gentleman  of  rank  and  veracity,  that  the  czar 
himself  had  been  attacked  in  his  younger  days,  in 
the  following  manner.  ^  Going  upon  a  visit  one 
evening  attended  by  two  servants,  the  one  riding 
before,  and  the  other  standing  behind  the  sledge, 
up  came  a  sledge  with  eight  rasbonies  in  it,  and 
were  just  going  to  fasten  his  sledge  to  theirs  with  a 
grappling  iron,  which  they  commonly  used  on  these 


occasions ;  but  the  czar  being  then  young,  stout, 
and  vigorous,  got  up  and  seized  one  of  the  robbers 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  pulled  him  out  of  their 
sledge,  and  keeping  his  hold,  drove  out  of  their 
reach,  dragging  the  follow  along  with  him  till  he 
reached  the  house  of  the  nobleman  he  intended  to 
visit,  which  he  entered  all  in  a  sweat,  si.ill  holding 
the  fellow  by  the  hair. 

When  the  ruffian  understood  it  was  the  czar  they 
had -attacked,  he  shook  and  trembled,  saying,  if 
they  had  known  who  he  was,  they  would  not  have 
meddled  with  him  ;  and  then  begged  he  might  be 
put  to  death  without  being  put  to  the  torture.  To 
this  his  majesty  consented,  on  condition  that  he 
discovered  the  rest  of  his  gang;  but  this  he  would 
not  do,  without  a  promise  of  his  life,  and  a  reward, 
which  was  also  granted  iiitn;  and  he  went  with  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  the  rendezvous  of  his 
companions,  and,  coming  to  the  house,  he  called 
to  them  to  open  the  door.  On  hearing  his  voice 
they  directly  opened  it;  so  that  the  soldiers  rushed 
in,  and  seized  not  only  his  seven  accomplices,  but 
thirteen  others  of  the  same  gang,  who  were  soon 
after  all  executed,  except  the  informer. 

At  another  time  the  czar  was  attacked  on  his 
way  from  Moscow  to  Novogorod,  when  he  was 
attended  b}'  four  servants  only.  Going  from  Tever 
he  was  stopped  by  a  strong  party  of  rasbonies,  on 
which  he  immediately  jumped  out  of  his  sledge 
with  a  sword  drawn  in  one  hand,  and  a  cocked 
pistol  in  the  other,  and  told  them  he  was  the  czar, 
asking  them  what  they  wanted  ?  They  replied  they 
were  poor  fellows,  reduced  to  great  want;  and  as 
he  was  tiieir  lord  and  master,  he  was  the  properest 
person  to  relieve  thetn.  He  told  them  he  had  no 
money  about  him;  to  which  they  answered,  if  he 
had  they  would  take  none  from  him ;  but  desired 
that  he  would  give  them  a  written  order  to  the 
governor  of  Novogorod,  for  what  sum  he  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  them  ;  begging  that  it  might  be  such 
as  would  relieve  them  from  their  straits.  The  czar 
then  asked  them  if  looo  rubles  would  be  sufficient  ? 
and  on  their  saying  it  would,  he  wrote  an  order  for 
that  sum,  payable  at  sight ;  for  which  they  dis- 
patched one  of  their  number,  who  very  soon  re- 
turned with  the  money.  They  then  obliged  the 
czar  to  return  to  Tever,  and  to  pledge  his  royal 
word  not  to  prosecute,  nor  even  enquire  after  them; 
promising  to  amend  their  lives,  and  become  good 
subjects  for  the  future.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
Novogorod,  the  czar  returned  back  to  Moscow. 

The  city  of  Moscow  is  much  decayed  from  its 
ancient  grandeur  and  opulence,  since  the  building 
of  that  of  Petersburg.  However,  it  is  full  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  brought 
to  It  in  great  plenty,  and  sold  very  cheap  :  fish 
being  the  only  dear  food,  which  is  occasioned  both 
by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  four  ients,  and 
other  fasts,  that  are  observed  by  the  Russians.  This 
cheapness  hath  so  far  lowered  the  price  of  land  all 
about  the  country,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
are  great  sufferers  by  it,  their  estates  being  reduced 
to  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  they  formerly 
brought  in,  when  the  city  was  in  its  flourishing 
state.  The  canal,  made  by  the  order  and  direction 
of  the  late  Peter  the  Great,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation between  this  metropolis  and  his  new-built 
and  favourite  city  of  Petersburg,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean,  is  a  great 
and  noble  work,,  which  hath  been  some  time 
finished,  at  an  immense  charge  and  labour,  running 
between  two  cities,  which,  in  a  direct  line,  .stand 
near  goo  leagues  asunder.  It  begins  at  Petersburg, 
on  the  river  Niewa,  or  Nieva,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  going  up  that  river 
quite  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  crosses  it  at  the  south, 
end,  and  enters  into  the  WoltolF,  another  river, 
wbich  flowa  thither  from  the  province  of  Novo- 
gorod. 
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gorod.  From  the  capital  of  that  province  begins 
what  is  properly  called  the  artificial  canal,  which, 
passing  through  the  territories  of  Brognitz,  Chrestitz, 
Chilolova,  Witschna  Voloscha,  Torschok,  the  pro- 
vince of  Twere,  and  the  district  of  Kiln,  reaches, 
at  length,  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  enriches  it  by 
the  vast  quantities  of  merchandize  that  are  brought 
to  and  from  that  capital. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  manufacture  at 
Moscow  of  various  hemp  fabrics,  particularly  sail- 
cloth and  sheeting,  which  employs  some  thousands 
of  looms,  and  many  thousands  of  people.  The 
hemp  is  most  of  it  brought  from  the  Ukraine. 
There  are  also  great  numbers  of  considerable  mer- 
chants here,  who  carry  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce with  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  for  there  is 
water-carriage  from  hence  to  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas,  and  ivith  but  few  interruptions  to  the 
Baltic  also,  which  are  circumstances  that  make  it 
the  centre  of  a  very  great  commerce. 

This  city  is  much  better  situated  for  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  than  Petersburg.  It  is  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  it ; 
communicating,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
with  the  three  inland  seas,  not  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire, 
the  Ukraine ;  open  to  the  southern  territories  on 
the  Black  Sea ;  and,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Wolga 
and  Don,  commanding  an  inland  navigation  of 
prodigious  extent.  Its  vicinity  also  to  the  couri- 
tries  which  must  always  be  the  seat  of  any  wars 
with  the  Turks,  the  enemies  most  to  be  attended 
to  of  all  those  with  whom  the  Russians  wage  war, 
upon  the  whole  made  it  infinitely  a  better  situation 
for  the  seat  of  government  than  that  of  Petersburg, 
■which  is  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  empire,  and 
possessing  few  of  these  advantages.  Founding 
that  city,  and  making  it  the  seat  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  naval  power,  was  an  admirable  exertion 
of  genius  ;  but  the  seat  of  government,  in  our  opi- 
nion, should  always  have  been  at  Moscow. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  present  dimensions  and  population  of  Mos- 
cow. Voltaire  says,  when  he  wrote,  that  it  was 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  500,000. 

Riga  is  the  capital,  not  only  of  Letten,  but  of 
all  Livonia.  It  is  the  most  considerable  place  for 
trade,  next  to  Petersburg,  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
It  stands  very  advantageously  for  commerce,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  which,  with  its 
branches,  extending  a  great  way  into  Poland  and 
Russia,  bring  immense  quantities  of  commodities, 
which  are  exported  from  this  city.  Among  these 
the  principal  are  hemp,  flax,  timber  for  masts  and 
other  purposes,  pitch,  tar,  and  pot  ashes.  All 
these  commodities  are  produced  in  the  provinces, 
or  near  them,  through  which  those  rivers  run  ;  and 
some  of  them,  by  means  of  short  land  carriage, 
from  one  river  to  another,  much  further;  even 
from  the  Ukraine  and  the  Polish  provinces  that 
border  upon  Turkey.  Charles  IX.  king  of  Sweden, 
besieged  Riga  unsuccessfully  in  1605,  and  again  in 
1609;  but  his  son  and  successor,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  was  more  fortunate,  and  took  it  in  1620. 
Riga  is  well  fortified;  having  strong  walls,  bul- 
warks, a  very  large  trench  on  the  land  side,  and 
a  strong  castle  on  the  river,  where  the  governor- 
general  of  Livonia  resides.  There  is  also  a  fort  op- 
posite- the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  called  fort  Kobber,  or  Kobrums.  The  har- 
bour is  securely  guarded  by  the  Dunamond  Fort, 
or,  as  it  is  called  the  Dunamunder-Schans,  seated 
about  six  «iiles  below  the  city,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Dwina,  as  its  name  declares,  and  is  a 
fortress  of  great  importance,  commanding  the  pas- 
sage of  Riga;  so  that  without  leave  from  the  go- 
vernor, no  ship  can  sail  thither. 
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The   inhabitants  of  Riga   are   a   frank   kind   of 
people,  and  very  polite  to  strangers.     They  live  by 
their  trade;  and   have,    by   their  policy,  kept   up 
hitherto  a  share  of  liberty.     Their  city  is  governed 
by   four  magistrates;    and  they   have  also  a  great 
number  of  counsellors,  and  a  syndic.      Their  ma- 
gistrates have  a  salary  annexed  to  their  office ;  and 
they  are  not  permitted  to  trade  during  their  magi- 
stracy,   which,    though  elctive,    may    continue   as 
long  as  they  live,  provided  they  please  their  council. 
They    have  great  power  in    the    city;  but  if  any 
think  they  have  not  justice  done  them,  they  appeal 
to    St.    Petersburg,  and   frequently   get   the   magi- 
strates' sentence  reversed.     I'he  women  are  hand- 
some,   rather   bulky,    but   of  fine   features.      The 
unmarried  women  are  kept  in  good  order;  but,  it 
is  said,  that,  after  marriage,  they  do  not  pay  a  great 
regard  to  chastity.      The  ladies  of  quality  are  very 
vain,  but  at  the  same  time  polite  to  those  who  pay 
them    respect.      Merchants'    wives,  and   other  idle 
women,  are  to  be  seen  at  the   doors  of  their  houses 
almost  through  the  whole  day,  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  see  the  gentlemen  pass  by,  and  receive  their 
compliments.      To   such    a    length  is   this   absurd 
custom  arrived,  that  the  men  scarcely  can  be  co- 
vered one  moment,  and  therefore  walk  with    their 
hats  under  their  arms. 

The  bridge  over  the  Dwina  is  one  of  the  most 
surprizing  in  Europe.  Being  900  paces  in  length. 
It  consists  of  transverse  beams  of  timber  joined  to- 
gether, and  rises  or  falls  with  the  tide.  It  is  al- 
ways taken  to  pieces  before  the  frost  sets  in,  which 
happens  in  November,  and  put  up  as  soon  as  the 
ice  is  gone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Riga 
itself  are  about  8000  in  number,  and  the  suburbs 
contain  about  as  many  more. 

WoLOGDA,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  in- 
habited by  a  rich  and  trading  people.  This  is  the 
pass  through  which  all  commodities  must  be  con- 
veyed to  and  from  Archangel;  and  here  are  a 
number  of  magazines  and  stores,  kept  by  the  mer- 
chants of  England,  Holland,  and  other  nations. 
The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  substantial  stone 
wall,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  so  strong,  that  in 
times  of  danger  the  czars  send  hither  tTieir  most 
valuable  effects  for  safety,  Wologda  stands  about 
seventy-five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Moscow 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  archiepiscopal  sees 
in  all  Russia.  The  streets  are  open  and  regular,  the 
houses  well  built,  and  the  markets  plentifully  'fur- 
nished with  all  kinds  of  merchandize.  They  are 
divided  into  four  quarters,  in  one  is  sold  the  flesh 
in  another  the  wood,  in  the  third  the  furs,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  cloths.  The  cathedral,  called 
Saboor,  is  a  very  noble  structure  ;  it  has  five  cupo- 
las covered  with  tin,  and  surmounted  with  crosses 
finely  gilt.  There  are  twenty  churches  in  this  city, 
built  of  stone,  and  forty-three  of  timber  ;  there 
are  likewise  three  nunneries,  in  each  of  which  is 
an  elegant  stone  chapel.  The  river,  which  is  broad 
and  navigable,  contributes  greatly  to  the  traffic  of 
the  city. 

NovoGOROD  Veuki,  Called  by  the  Dutch  New- 
garten,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Woiohowa; 
it  is  a  large,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  ;  but 
the  houses  are  mean,  and  all  built  of  timber,  and 
the  town  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  materials. 
It  is  very  evident  from  the  ruins  of  towers,  steeples, 
and  old  walls,  without  the  circuit  of  the  present 
city,  that  it  was  once  much  more  magnificent  and 
extensive.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  arms  of  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  other  nations.  In  the  year 
1477,  John  Basilius  Grotsden  made  himself  master 
of  Novogorod;  he  afterwards  went  there  in  per- 
son, and  pillaged  the  city,  from  whence  he  is  said 
to  have  carried  to  Moscow  many  hundred  waggons 
loaded  with  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  rich 
Y  stuffs, 
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stuffs,  and  other  valuables:  he  likewise  removed 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  Moscow,  and  peopled 
Novogorod  with  Russians.  Since  it  became  subject 
to  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  its  trade  and  splendour 
have  been  gnaily  diminished.  It  is  however  still 
the  see  of  an  aichbishop,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Sophia,  is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure.  The  castle 
is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  the  river,  and  near 
it  is  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  a  monastery  de- 
dicated to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Besides  these 
there  are  near  an  hundred  churches,  and  seventy 
monasteries  in  this  city,  which  is  about  two  leagues 
in  circumference. 

The  Duchy  of  Nisi-Novogorod  is  watered  by 
the  Volga  and  Occa,  and  abounds  with  forests; 
but  is,  nevertheless,  pleasant,  populous,  and 
fertile. 

The  capital,    Nisi-Novogorod,    is   situated  on  a 
rock,  at  the   confluence    of  the   Volga  and   Occa, 
surrounded    by  a  stone    wall,  and   defended  by  a 
strong  citadel.     Near  the  river  side,  and  before  the 
stately  gate   of  the  city  called  Iwanofski,  there  is  a 
spacious  market-place.     A  noble  street,  intersected  i 
by  others,  runs  through  the  whole  town.     The  ca- 
thedral,   which   is  built  after  the   model  of   Santa 
Sophia  at   Const<:>ntinople,  is  a  stately  edifice,  has  , 
five  cupolas  beautifully  varnished  with  green,  and  1 
adorned  at  the  top  with  elegant  crosses.     The  superb 
archiepiscopal    palace   is   near    the    cathedral,    but 
contains  a  church  within  its  own  walls.     The  go- 
vernor's  palace,    and  the  chancery,    are  noble   fa- 
brics ;    and   the   houses,  in  general,  are   well  built 
of  timber.     The  city  itself  is  small,  but  the  suburbs 
are  large,  and  the  whole  has  a  good  trade,  and  is 
well  furnished  with  provisions.     The  luxuries,  as 
well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  remarkably  cheap  ; 
but   the  inhabitants,  in  general,  women  as  well  as 
men,  are  abominable  drunkards. 

Archangel,    by  the   Russians   called   Archania, 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dwina,  about  six 
leagues  above  the  place  where  that  river  falls  into 
the  White  Sea.     The  city  extends  about  two  miles 
in  length,  is  rich,  populous,  and  built  in  the  mo- 
dern taste.     It  is  a  metropolitan    see,    and  stands 
between  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  degrees  of 
north    latitude.       Archangel    is    indebted    to    the 
English  for   its   great  wealth   and  importance,    by 
whom  it  was   discovered  in   1553.     Richard  Chan- 
cellor, master  of  one  of  the  ships  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hugh   Willoughby,  who  had 
rsceived   a  commission   to  go  in  quest  of  the  north- 
east passage  to  China,  was  separated  from  the  rest 
of   the  fleet,  and  obliged  by  distress  of  weather  to 
put  into  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas,    on  the  White  Sea. 
The  czar    Iwan  Basilowitz,  being  informed  of  his 
arrival,    invited  him  to  his  court,    where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained,    and  the   czar  indulged  the 
English   with  a  free  trade  in  his  dominions.     The 
houses  of  Archangel  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  well 
contrived ;  the  finest  edifice  is  a  large  town-house, 
built  of  square  stones  aftar  the  Italian  manner :  it 
is  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  of  these  consists  of 
four  large  commodious  apartments,  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  merchants,  strangers  as  well  as  natives ; 
here  they  are  permitted  to  reside  with  their  merchan- 
dize till  the  month  of  October,  when  all  the  foreign 
ships  set  sail  for  their  respective  countries  to  which 
they  belong.     The  streets  arc   paved  so  extremely 
"bad  with  broken  pieces  of  timber  aud  rubbish,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  walk  along  them,  except  when 
they  are  rendered  smooth  and  equal  by  the  snow 
that  falls,  and  freezes  in  the  winter. 

Cazan,  or  Cazanum,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name,  stands  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-six 
degrees  fifty-four  minutes,  on  the  river  Casanka,  in 
the  midst  of  a  spacious  and  fruitful  plain.  It  is  a 
large    and    populous   city,  the    seat    of  a  Russian 


metropolitan,  abounding   with  a   great    number  of 
churches,  monasteries,  and  spires,    which  afford  a 
magnificent  prospect  both  from  the  land,  and  from 
the  vessels  that  are  continually  sailing  up   and  down 
the  Volga,  into  which  the  Casanka  falls  about  four 
miles  below  the  city.     The   houses  in   general,  as 
well  as  the  ramparts  and  towers,  are  built  of  wood. 
The  castle,  however,  is  fortified   with   stone  walls, 
surrounded  by  the  river,  which  forms  a  formidable 
fosse,    well  stored   with    artillery   and   ammunition, 
secured   by  a  strong   garrison  of  Russian   soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  its  own  vaivod,  independent 
of  the  governor  of  the  city.     At  the  confluence  of 
the  Casanka  and  the  \'olga  there  is  a  large  commo- 
dious dock  for  building  ships  and  other  vessels  of 
considerable  burthen,  to  carry  on   the  commerce  of 
the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  sea.     Cazan  is  well  sup- 
plied, both  by    land  and   water,  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions.     Wiiie   and   fruits   are   brought    hither 
from  Turkey  ;  various  commodities,  besides  groceries, 
from  Moscow  ;  teas  from  China  ;  and  iron  and  furs 
from  Siberia  and  Tartary.  The  situation  is  admirable 
for  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  not  only  with  the 
above-mentioned  places,  but  with   Persia  and  other 
parts  of  the  east.     Large  quantities  of  Russia  leather, 
bark  for  tanning,  timber  for  ship-building,  &c.  are 
annually  sent  hence  to  Petersburg,  and  other  parts 
of  Russia. 


RUSSIAN  LAPLAND. 

We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  a, 
general  description  of  Lapland,  as  to  the  country, 
inhabitants,  customs,  manners,  &c.  and  have  ob- 
served, that  it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sove- 
reignties, namely,  those  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia ;  it  remains  for  us,  Iznder  the  last  article,  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  that  part  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Russian  Lap- 
land. 

This  country  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Northern  Ocean;  on  the  east  and  south,  by  the- 
White  Sea ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Danish  Lapland. 
It  is  further  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to 
their  situation.  One  is  called  Leporia  Mouie- 
manskoi,  or  Maritime  Leporia  ;  Terrskoi,  or  inland 
Leporia ;  and  Bellamoureskoi  Leporia. 

The  whole  territory  of  Leporia  Mouremanskoi 
is  barren,  woody,  and  mountainous ;  the  air  is  ex- 
tremely cold;  the  inhabitants  rude  and  ignorant; 
and,  in  general,  the  country  is  much  like  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  Lapland,  formerly  spoken  of. 
Most  of  the  islands,  cities,  and  towns,  stand  on  the 
sea-coasts.  The  only  observation  worthy  of  men- 
tion concerning  any  of  them  is,  that  there  are,  in 
some  of  them,  ancient  monasteries ;  and  that  the 
rivers  contiguous  abound  with  fish,  and  particularly 
salmon. 
I  Terrskoi  Leporia,  or  the  inland  part  of  Russian 
Lapland,  is  almost  surrounded  with  the  sea,  and  is 
the  land  that  makes  the  gulf  of  the  White  Sea.  It 
is  no  less  woody  and  barren  than  the  rest ;  and  the 
chief  town  in  it  is  Warsiga,  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  over-against  Archangel. 

Bellamoureskoi  Leporia  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  above-mentioned  gulf,  called  the  White  Sea, 
and,  like  the  rest,  is  cold,  barren,  and  thinly  in- 
habited. The  chief  town  is  Soma,  situated  at  the 
very  entrance  into  the  Russian  Lapland,  on  the 
white  Sea. 

The  natives  of  Russian  Lapland  are  of  a  mid- 
dling stature ;  they  have  generally  a  flatfish  face, 
fallen  cheeks,  dark  grey  eyes,  thin  beard,  brown 
hair,  are  well  built,  straight,  and  of  a  yellowish 
complexion,  occasioned  by  the  weatjier,  the  smoke 
of  their  habitations,    and  their  habitual  filthiness. 

Their 
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Their  manner  of  life  renders  them  hardy,  agile, 
and  supple ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are  much 
incUned  to  laziness.  They  have  plain  common 
sense,  are  peaceable,  obedient  to  their  superiors, 
not  given  to  theft,  nor  fickle,  and  cheerful  in 
company ;  but  mistrustful,  cheats  in  commerce, 
proud  of  their  country  and  constitution,  and  have 
so  high  a  notion  of  it  and  themselves,  that,  when 
removed  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they 
sometimes  die  with  longing  to  return.  Their 
women  are  short,  complaisant,  chaste,  often  well 
made,  and  extremely  nervous ;  which  is  also  ob- 
servable among  the  men,  though  not  so  frequently  : 
It  often  happens,  that  a  Lapland  woman  will  faint 
away,  or  even  fall  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  on  a  spark 
of  fire  flying  towards  her,  an  unexpected  noise,  or 
the  sudden  sight  of  an  uncommon  object,  though 
in  its  own  nature  not  in  the  least  alarmin».  Dur- 
ing  these  paroxysms  of  terror,  they  deal  about  blows 
with  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself;  but,  on  com- 
ing to  themselves,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  has 
passed.  This  probably  arises  from  their  amazing 
credulity  in  supernatural  agents. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  Laplanders  have  preserved  the  manners  of  the 
Nomades,  so  that  agriculture  prospers  not  much 
among  them.  They  divide  themselves  into  Lap- 
land-fishers, and  Lapland-mountaineers.  The  for- 
mer always  make  their  habitations  on  the  brink,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  lake,  whence  they 
draw  their  subsistence.  The  others  seek  their  sup- 
port upon  the  mountains  and  their  environs,  with 
their  rein-deer,  more  or  less  numerous  according 
to  the  season,  and  are  almost  always  ambulatory . 
They  are  excellent  and  very  industrious  herdsmen, 
and  are  rich,  in  comparison  of  the  Lapland-fishers. 
These  last  are  also  called  Laplanders  of  the  woods; 
because  in  summer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of 
the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in  the  forest  ;  they  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  choose  their  situation  by 
its  convenience  for  either.  They  do  not  travel 
much  on  foot,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
some  rein-deer,  and  they  are  active  and  expert  in 
the  chace.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  al- 
most entirely  abolished  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  men,  besides  looking  after  their  rein-deer, 
the  fishery,  and  the  chace,  employ  themselves  in 
the  construction  of  their  canoes,  which  are  small, 
light,  and  compact.  They  also  make  sledges,  to 
which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe,  harness  for 
the  rein-deer,  all  sorts  of  utensils  in  wood,  as 
cups,  bowls,  and  such  like,  which  are  sometimes 
prettily  carved,  and  ornamented  with'  bones,  brass, 
or  hoin.  It  is  also  the  men's  business  to  look  after 
the  kitchen,  in  which  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  employment  of  the  women  consists  in  mak- 
ing nets  for  the  fishery,  in  drying  fish  and  meat,  in 
milking  the  rein-deer,  in  making  cheese;  and  in 
tanning  hides.  They  prepare  the  nerves  of  the 
rein-deer  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  serve 
as  thread ;  and  they  draw  brass-wire  by  the  help  of 
the  horns  of  the  rein-deer  pierced,  instead  of  a 
drawing-iron.  They  embroider  their  clothes,  which 
they  make  themselves,  with  brass-wire,  silver,  sham 
gold,  or  wool,  which  they  have  the  art  of  dying  in 
all  colours. 

These  people  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents. 
The  carcase  of  the  hut  is  composed  of  poles 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  up  at  top  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compose  a  vault  almost  round.  A 
hut  is  about  four  or  five  fathom  in  diameter,  and 
not  much  above  in  height.  They  cover  them  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  means  of  the  posses- 
sor ;  some  with  briars,  bark  of  birch,  and  linen ; 
others  with  turf,  coarse  cloth,  felt,  or  the  old  skins 
of  rein-deer.  The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like  two 
curtains,  which  open  asunder.     A   little  place  sur- 


rounded with  stones  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
hut  ior  the  fire,  over  which  a  chain  is  suspended  to 
hang  the  kettle  upon.  Round  the  fire  they  lay 
boughs  of  fir,  which  they  cover  with  skins,  felt,  and 
the  like.  They  are  not  able  to  stand  upright  in 
their  huts,  but  constantly  sit  upon  their  heels  round 
the  fire.  At  night,  they  lie  down  quite  naked  j 
and,  to  separate  the  apartments,  they  place  upright 
sticks  at  small  distances.  They  cover  themselves 
with  their  clothes,  or  lie  upon  them,  and  in  winter 
they  put  their  feet  into  a  fur  bag. 

Their  household  furniture  consists  of  iron  or  cop- 
per kettles,  wooden  cups  very  neatly  cut,  bowls, 
spoons,  and  sometimes  tin,  or  even  silver  basons, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  implements  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  all  these  things  with  them  in  their  excursions, 
they  build  in  the  forests,  at  certain  distances,  little 
huts  made  like  pigeon-houses,  and  placed  upon  a 
post,  which  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  off  at  about 
the  height  of  a  fathom  from  the  root.  In  these 
elevated  huts  they  keep  their  goods  and  provisions, 
and  they  are  never  plundered,  though  they  are 
never  shut. 

They  use  no  ki^.id  of  linen  in  their  dress.  The 
men  wear  close  breeches,  reaching  down  to  their 
shoes,  which  are  made  of  untanned  skin,  pointed, 
turned  up  before,  and  in  winter  they  put  a  little 
hay  in  them.  Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their 
shape,  and  open  at  the  breast.  Over  this  they 
wear  a  close  coat  with  narrow  sleeves,  whose  skirts 
reach  to  the  knees,  and  which  is  fastened  round 
them  by  a  leather  girdle,  ornamented  with  plates 
of  tin  or  brass.  To  this  girdle  they  tie  their  knives, 
their  instruments  for  getting  fire,  their  pipes,  and 
the  rest  of  their  smoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes 
are  made  of  fur,  leather,  or  cloth ;  the  close  coat, 
of  cloth  or  leather,  is  always  bordered  with  fur,  or 
bindings  of  cloth  of  different  colours.  Their  caps 
are  edged  with  fur,  pointed  at  top,  and  the  four 
seams  adorned  with  lists  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  cap.  The  skins  of  rats  are  generally 
used  for  the  borders  of  the  caps  of  the  Russian 
Laplanders. 

The  women  wear  breeches,  shoes,  doublets,  and 
close  coats,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men  ;  but 
their  girdle,  at  which  they  carry  likewise  the  im- 
plements for  smoking  tobacco,  is  commonly  em- 
broidered with  brass  wire.  Their  close  coat  has  a 
collar,  which  comes  up  a  little  higher  than  that  of 
the  men.  Besides  these,  they  wear  kerchiefs,  and 
little  aprons,  made  of  Russia  painted  cloth,  rings 
on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings,  to  which  they 
sometimes  hang  chains  of  silver,  which  pass  two 
or  three  times  round  the  neck.  They  are  often 
dressed  in  caps,  folded  after  the  manner  of  turbans. 
They  wear  also  caps  of  the  shape  of  the  head ; 
but  all  are  ornamented  with  the  embroidery  of 
brass-wire,  or  at  least  with  list  of  different  colours, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  make  an  elegant  appear- 
ance. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  food  of  the  Laplanders 
is  the  rein-deer ;  the  chace  and  the  fishery  furnish 
the  rest.  Among  their  game,  the  wild  rein-deer 
is  very  useful,  and  in  plenty ;  but  the  flesh  of  the 
bear  is  their  most  delicate  meat.  They  eat  every 
kind  of  fish,  even  the  sea-dog,  as  well  as  all  sorts 
of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  birds  of  prey,  and 
carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provisions  con- 
sist of  flesh  and  dried  fish  in  the  open  air,  both  of 
which  they  eat  raw,  without  any  sort  of  dressing. 
They  put  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer  into  the  sto- 
machs of  that  animal,  and  so  let  it  freeze.  The 
cold  also  piesei^ves  their  provisions,  which  consist  of 
all  sorts  of  wild  fruits,  myrtle-berries,  gooseberries, 
and  a  kind  of  cranberries,  which  grow  in  the  moss 
in  the  forests.  In  the  winter,  when  they  want  to 
use  their  frozen  milk,  they  chop  off  pieces  with  a 
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hatchet.  A  sort  of  sweet  milk,  curdled,  and  re- 
taining all  its  cream,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dainties 
of  a  Laplander.  Their  common  drink  is  water, 
•  sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  and  they  also  make 
broths  and  fish  soups ;  but  brandy,  which  is  very 
scarce  with  them,  is  the  highest  article  of  their 
luxury. 

The  most  considerable  branch  of  their  commerce 
is  the  traffic  they  carry  on  with  the  Norwegians. 
This  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
barter ;  but  coin  is  now  more  current  among  them. 
The  balance  is  always  in  favour  of  the  Laplanders ; 
because  they  can  furnish  more  merchandize  in  skins 
and  furs,  than  they  buy  flour,  oatmeal,  cloth,  knives, 
hatchets,  and  other  utensils,  and  hardware  goods. 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  commonly  pay  their  taxes  in 
current  coin,  though  they  might  pay  them  in  skins 
and  furs,  if  they  choose  it. 

Whenever  they  are  inclined  to  eat,  the  head  of 
the  family  spreads  a  mat  on  the  ground,  for  they 
never  lay  their  meat  on  the  bare  ground.  Men  and 
women  squat  round  this  mat,  which  is  covered  with 
dishes;  and  every  Laplander  always  carries  about 
him  a  knife,  a  spoon,  and  a  little  cup  to  drink  out 
of.  Each  have  their  portion  separately  given  them, 
that  no  person  may  be  injured ;  for  they  are  great 
eaters.  Before  and  after  the  meal,  they  make  a 
short  prayer  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  eating, 
each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

They  bury  in  the  earth  all  the  money  they  have 
not  immediate  occasion  for,  as  well  as  their  plate, 
and  whatever  they  think  of  value ;  nor  even  at 
the  point  of  death  do  they  declare  the  spot  where 
it  is  hidden,  imagining  that  they  shall  want  it  in 
the  other  world.  By  these  means,  the  best  part  of 
their  property  is  entirely  lost.  Many  of  their  chil- 
dren die  by  the  hardy  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  up ;  but  such  as  survive  are  generally 
robust  and  alert.  What  may  contribute  much  to 
the  .strength  of  their  constitution  is  their  living  free 
from  care,  their  temperance ;  and  continual  exer- 
cise ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  of  them 
live  to  be  far  advanced  in  years. 

Sterility,  among  the  Lapland  women,  is  a  sort  of 
reproach.  Thoy  are  generally  delivered  without 
difficulty ;  the  husband  assists  at  the  labour,  and 
aifords  his  wife  the  necessary  help.  Without  this 
practice  they  would  often  be  distressed,  as  the  inha- 
bitants are  frequently  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
another  as  to  preclude  the  aid  of  any  woman. 
Their  cradle,  formed  out  of  wood,  is  small,  light, 
and  made  in  the  shape  of  a  shuttle,  or  of  a  canoe, 
pointed  at  two  of  the  extremities.  Into  this  the 
child  is  put,  quite  naked,  upon  moss,  and  is  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  fur  fastened  to  the  cradle  by 
a  piece  of  string.  The  Laplanders  suspend  these 
cradles  in  their  huts,  or,  if  the  season  permit,  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree ;  but  the  women  cany  them  at 
their  backs  when  they  go  a  journey. 

The  father  presents  his  new-born  son  with  a 
female  rein-deer,  on  which  he  makes  some  figure 
as  a  distinctive  mark.  This  mark  becomes  after- 
wards the  proper  and  peculiar  signature  of  the  new 
citizen;  and  all  the  produce  of  this  female  rein- 
deer is  the  unalienable  property  of  the  child,  and 
inakes  no  part  of  the  family  possession.  On  the 
child's  cutting  its  first  tooth,  the  father,  if  he  be 
rich,  or  in  easy  circumstances,  gives  him  a  second 
rein-deer.  In  general,  the  fathers  bestow  an  ex- 
travagant fondness  on  their  children;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  in  Lapland,  as  well  as  every 
where  else,  that  these  too  indulgent  parents  find 
themselves,  if  not  hated  by  their  children,  too  fre- 
quently abandoned  by  them  in  that  period  of  life, 
when  they  should  have  most  to  expect  from  their 
gratitude  and  duty. 

The  marriages  of  the  children  are  directed  by 
the  fancy  of  the  parents,  and  in  this  they  have  no 


other  view  than  interest.  Hence  the  most  con- 
temptible woman  may  make  a  good  nvatch,  if  she 
possess  but  some  property.  A  young  man  is  not 
permitted  to^,  marry  until  he  be  able  to  take  and 
kill  a  rein-dfeer :  and  in  some  provinces,  they 
manage  the  contract  of  marriage  with  all  the  for- 
mality of  a  bargain,  when  the  pretensions  on  both 
sides  frequently  rise  very  high  on  the  first  proposal. 
They  reckon  severally  whatever  the  young  man  is 
to  give  in  order  to  obtain  his  fair  one,  which  most 
commonly  consists  of  rein-doer,  or  different  kinds. 
of  skins. 

The  wedding  is  celebrated  at  the  bride's  house ; 
she  is  dressed  in  tile  best  manner,  and  appears  be- 
fore the  guests  with  her  head  quite  uncovered, 
which,  at  oth^f  times,  is  never  the  custom  with 
either  women  or  maidens.  The  feast  is  a  kind  of 
mess,  to  which  each  of  the  guests  bring  meat  and 
drink.  Their  diversion  at  weddings,  and  other 
merry-makings,  is  the  game  of  fox  and  goose,  a 
kind  of  draughts,  with  thirteen  men,  twelve  re- 
presenting  gee.se,  and  the  thirteenh  a  fox.  Tney 
wrestle,  and  jump  over  a  stick  held  horizontally, 
and  are  fond  of  giving  grotesque  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent adventures.  They  likewise  dance  and  sing, 
or  rather  howl  in  disagreeable  measures.  The  new- 
married  people  live  with  the  woman's  relations  for 
the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  retire  to  a 
hut  of  their  own.  • 

These  people  bury  their  dead  without  coffins,  in 
some  cantons  with  their  clothes  on,  in  others  quite 
naked.  The  Pagan  Laplanders  inter  their  most 
famous  hunters  near  the  places  consecrated  to  sa- 
crifice. Formerly  their  custom  was,  to  throw  the 
body  into  the  ground  naked,  and  without  ceremony  ; 
afterwards  to  surround  the  spot  with  stones,  and  to 
pile  others  upon  it.  They  generally  place  a  sledge 
with  its  bottom  upwards  upon  the  grave,  and  some 
eatables  and  {pieces  of  furniture  near  it.  The  rich 
give  some  little  refreshment  to  the  funeral  attend- 
ants ;  but  the  generality  of  people  do  iwt  observe 
that  custom. 

All  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  as  well  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  Russian  Laplanders,  bear 
the  name  of  Christians;  but  their  religion  is  full 
of  superstition,  and  a  compound  of  Christian  and 
Pegan  ceremonies.  The  heathens  still  acknow- 
ledge, as  their  ancestors  heretofore  did,  an  universal 
God.  Besides  him  they  admit  of  inferior  divi- 
nities, good  and  bad,  gods  and  goddesses.  These 
deities,  as  they  imagine,  dwell  and  rule  in  heaven, 
and  take  to  themselves  at  death  such  as  have  con- 
ducted themselves  well  through  life.  Other  gods  in- 
habit the  air,  such  as  the  sun  ;  and  their  celebrated 
Thor,  who  rules  the  thunder.  They  have  other 
divinities,  who  direct  the  storms,  and  terrestrial 
deities,  who  preside  over  hunting.  Mederakko  is 
a  goddess,  who,  with  her  three  daughters,  direct 
every  thing  relating  to  women.  Jabme  Akko,  or 
the  mother  of  the  dead,  has  her  abode  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  takes  care  of  departed  souls 
till  the  final  decisio;i  of  their  doom.  They  have 
their  infernal  and  malevolent  gods,  %vho  dwell  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  place  their  hell; 
and  also  evil  daemons,  who  have  their  habitations 
in  the  waters.  They  are  afraid  of  fiery  goblins 
and  spectres,  satyrs  or  daemons  of  the  woods,  and 
malevolent  fairies  of  the  lakes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difference  in  matters  of  faith  ;  one  man 
believes  in  ail  these  divinities,  while  another  admits 
a  larger  stock,  and  some  reduce  their  number  con- 
siderably. 

Instead  of  temples,  they  have  consecrated  moun- 
tains, and  have  lakes  and  rivers  that  are  sacred. 
There  are  also  consecrated  trees,  on  which  figures 
are  carved,  and  around  them  are  little  scaffolding.*:, 
for  the  offerings,  from  three  to  five  feet  high. 
Even  the  Christian  Laplanders  have  so  much  vene- 
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ration  for  these  places,  that  they  never  approach 
them  without  making  some  offering  ;  nor  will  they, 
upon  any  account,  hunt  or  make  their  habitation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  them.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
rnis-shapen  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  or  carved  out 
of  roots  of  trees.  The  stone  idols  are  chiefly  found 
near  lakes  and  rivers,  and  consist  of  a  great  heap  of 
vStones,  shaped  and  piled  up  in  the  most  whimsical 
manner.  While  they  are  fishing  in  these  holy  waters, 
they  are  forbidden,  among  other  things,  to  speak,  to 
have  a  dog  with  them,  or  to  be  assisted  by  women. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  or  unfruitful  marriages,  in 
times  of  epidemical  diseases  among  the  rein-deer, 
and  other  temporal  adversities,  they  make  their  offer- 
ings, always  consulting  a  magician,  to  which  of  the 
gods  they  shall  sacrifice,  what  offering  they  shall  make, 
in  what  place  they  shall  deposit  it.  and  many  more 
particulars.  For  this  purpose  the  magician  makes 
use  of  his  magical  drum,  which  is  a  box  of  an  oval 
shape,  covered  on  one  side  with  a  skin,  and  furnished 
on  the  other  side  with  several  strings  and  pieces  of 
iron,  to  rattle  and  make  a  noise.  Strange  figures, 
irftended  to  represent  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as 
beasts  and  birds,  are  drawn  on  the  skin.  The  sor- 
cerer puts  a  ring  upon  his  drum,  beats  on  it  with 
his  drum-stick,  which  is  made  of  the  mossy  horn  of 
a  rein-deer ;  and,  according  to  the  figure  on  which 
the  vibration  of  the  skin  causes  the  ring  to  fall,  he 
answers  all  questions  concerning  former  or  future 
events.  *  At  the  same  time,  he  invokes  the  spirits  to 
assist  his  drum,  and  during  this  mummery,  he  falls 
into  a  fit,  when  is  soul  is  supposed  to  be  with  the 
spirits  df  the  air,  hearing  their  converse,  and  learn- 
ing the  decrees  of  heaven. 

Every  person  carries  his  offering  himself.  Previous 
to  this,  the  votary  performs  his  purifications,  ties  up 
all  his  dogs,  that  they  may  not  cross  his  way,  and 
proceeds,  without  speaking,  towards  the  holy  place, 
bearing  the  bones,  or  the  bonis,  of  the  animal  pre- 
scribed by  the  sorcerer;  and,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
within  sight  of  the  place  appointed  for  the  offering, 
he  falls  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  crawls  up 
to  it.  He  then  places  his  offering  on  the  scaffold, 
and  makes  his  prayer,  continuing  all  the  while  pros- 
trate with  his  face  on  the  earth.  This  done,  the 
business  is  over,  and  the  votary  returns  home. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  people  of  such  prin- 
ciples should  be  fertile  in  visions,  apparitions,  super- 
stitions and  childish  talcs,  which  the  Laplanders  are 
in  a  great  degree.  They  imagine  their  magicians 
possess  the  power  of  contioling  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  of  producing  and  destroying  insects,  of  speak- 
ing to  spirits,  and  a  thousand  other  fooleries;  but 
they  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  thunder  is 
inimical  to  the  magicians ;  and  hence  their  proverb, 
"  If  it  were  not  for  thunder,  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  by  magic."  They  attribute  singular  effects 
to  certain  ivords  and  phrases,  and  scarcely  undertake 
any  thing  without  a  j^revious  charm. 


NOVA  ZEMBLA. 

The  above  name  was  given  by  the  Russians  to 
their  new-discovered  tract,  and  in  their  language 
signifies  New-Land.  It  is  separated  from  the  nor- 
thern pai'tof  Russia  by  the  streight  called  Veigatz,  or 
Wygatz,  which  lies  in  north  lat.  70  dcg.  The  land 
that  forms  this  streight  is  a  promontory,  advancing 
.southward  from  the  main  country,  which  is  supposed 
to  extend  itself  much  further  north.  It  was  long 
doubted,  whether  this  country  joined  to  the  con- 
•  tinent  of  Greenland  on  the  west,  or  of  Tartary  on 
the  east,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  an  extensive 
island. 

This  inhospitable  region  was  first  discovered  by 
ihe   English,  anno  J  553,  when  captain  Hugh  Wil- 
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loughby  sailed  thither  with  three  vessels,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  cape  of  Finmark,  as  far  north 
as  the  7  2d  deg.  of  lat.  where  he  thought  he  had 
described  this  land  ;  but  being  obliged,  through  stress 
of  weather,  to  put  into  a  port  of  Lapland,  he  there 
perished  with  cold,  with  all  his  company.  Captain 
Burroughs  sailed  in  search  of  it  three  years  after, 
and  having  doubled  the  above-mentioned  cape,  dis- 
covered the  streight  of  Wygatz,  between  the  south 
part  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  north  coast  of  Samoieda. 
Since  that  time  it  hath  been  often  visited,  both  by 
Dutch  and  English,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  the  north- 
east passage ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  mountains  of  snow  which  covered  that  whole 
country,  prevented  their  making  any  great  disco- 
veries. Some  Dutchmen  wintered  there,  anno  1596, 
but  found  the  cold  so  excessive,  that  they,  with  great 
difficulty,  kept  themselves  alive  till  the  next  summer. 
They  saw  no  sun  from  January  4  to  June  24,  during 
which  long  and  dark  interval  they  had  no  light,  but 
what  the  moon  gave  them  from  the  first  to  the  last 
quarter,  in  which  she  shone  by  day  as  well  as  night. 
The  account  they  gave  of  it  is,  that  some  parts  of 
that  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  low  stature, 
who  are  idolaters  and  barbarous. 

The  attempts  made  afterwards  by  Barentz,  a  Hol- 
lander; by  Hudson,  Wood,  and  Flaws;  proved 
likewise  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  public,  and 
of  destructive  consequence  to  themselves.  Wood,  in- 
deed, made  some  remarks,  which  gave  him  reason  to 
think  there  was  a  passage  between  this  country  and 
that  of  Greenland.  Nova  Zembla  he  represents  as  the 
most  forlorn  spot  in  all  the  world,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  is  laid  under  snow  and  ice ;  and  that  where  there 
are  neither  of  these,  nothing  presents  itself  to  the  view- 
but  dismal  quagmires,  covered  with  moss,  and  some 
blue  and  yellow  flowers.  Upon  digging  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  earth,  they  found  the  ice  as  hard  as  mar- 
ble, which  sho-'vs  how  vain  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
winter  there  in  caves  dug  under  ground.  In  other 
northern  countries  the  ice  and  snow  are  observed  to 
melt  much  sooner  on  the  sea-coasts  than  in  the  inland 
parts,  put  here  it  proves  the  reverse ;  and  the  sea, 
which  beats  against  mountains  of  it  of  a  prodioious 
height,  hath  so  undermined  it,  that  it  seems  to  han^- 
in  the  air,  and  discovers  such  monstrous  chasms,  as 
cannot  be  beheld  without  horror. 

Nova  Zembla,  so  far  as  our  author  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  it,  breeds  some  sorts  of  wild  creatures, 
such  as  large  white  bears,  foxes,  some  small  creatures, 
like  rabbits,  larger  than  rats,  large  penguins,  Sue. 
The  penguin  is  of  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  the  fea- 
thers are  somewhat  like  hairs,  and  of  an  ash  colour. 
The  wings  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 
the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  are  of  a  bright  green. 
They  keep  in  the  water  all  the  day,  where  they  feed 
upon  fish.  As  they  cannot  fly,  they  cannot  shun  their 
enemies,  except  by  leaping  along,  which  they  do 
pretty  well  by  the  help  of  their  short  wings.  How- 
ever, this  bird  is  active  upon  the  water,  and  seems  to 
be  very  skilful  in  catching  its  food.  When  the  sun 
begins  to  set,  they  retire  to  the  rocks  near  the  sea, 
where  they  continue  till  morning,  at  which  time  they 
are  easily  taken.  They  build  their  nests  upon  the 
rocks,  on  the  craggy  points,  to  which  these  birds  can 
get  up  very  easily.  Their  eggs  are  very  good,  but  the 
flesh  has  a  disagreeable  fishy  taste,  and  is  never  eaten 
but  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  bird  penguin,  which  is  not  only  com- 
mon to  these  northern  parts,  but  likewise  in  several 
countries  of  North  America,  is  every  where  known 
by  the  same  name,  with  little  or  no  variation ;  and 
that  the  word  penguin,  in  the  Celtic,  and  in  our  pre- 
sent Welsh,  signifies  a  whitehead,  as  that  bird  actu- 
ally hath.  This,  together  with  some  great  aflJinity 
which  is  found  in  many  of  the  radical  words  and  pro- 
per names,  used  by  those  distant  regions,  confirms  a 
curious  conjecture  of  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
Z  History, 
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History,  which  is,  that  the  descendants  of  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  were  not  only  the  first  peo- 
plers  ot  Europe,  even  in  its  remotest  parts,  but  have 
pieserved  their  ancient  language  more  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of,  except  the  Chinese. 

The  southern  part  of  this  country  has  been  since 
found  to  be  inhabited  by  a  squat,  swarthy  sort  of 
people,  who  clothe  themselves  with  seal  skins,  or 
with  the  skin  of  the  bird  penguin,  with  the  feathers 
outward.  They  live  upon  what  game  or  fish  they 
catch;  they  worship  the  son  and  moon,  and  have 
some  little  wooden  idols,  in  human  shape,  but  mon- 
strously carved,  or  rather  notched. 

A  variety  of  romantic  tales,  and  manifest  absurdi- 
ties, having  been  published  by  many  of  the  Dutch 
voyagers,  these,  together  with  the  ridiculous  relations 
of  Ferdinand  Mendez  and  Pinto,  and  the  improbable 
stories  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  gave  rise  to  a  witty  and 
ingenious  satire,  written  by  the  calebrated  Sir  Richard 
Steel,  and  published  in  the  Tatler,  as  if  from  a  ma- 
nuscript of  Sn   John  Mandeville.     The  scene  being 
founded  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  humour  being  admi- 
rable, and  the  satire  pointed  against  all  travellers  and 
voyagers  who  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  public,  we 
shall  make  an  extract  from  it  without  further  apology. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  is  supposed  to  be  the  narrator, 
and  to  relate  as  follows :   "  We  were  separated  by  a 
storm,  ui  the  latitude  of  73,  insomuch  that  only  the 
ship  iti  which  I  sailed,  with  a  Dutch  and  French  ves- 
sel, got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed 
in  order  to  refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves  with 
provisions.  The  crew  of  each  vessel  made  themselves 
a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  to  fence  themselves  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  which   was  severe  beyond  imagin- 
ation.    We   soon  observed,  that,  in  talking  to  one 
another,  we  lost  several  of  our  virords,  and  could  not 
hear  one  another  at  above   two  yards  distance,  and 
that  too  when  we  sat  near  the  fire.     After  much  per- 
plexity,  I  found  that  our  words  froze  in  the  air, 
before  they  could  reach   the  ears  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  spoken.     I  was  soon  confirmed  in 
the  conjecture,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  cold, 
the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather  deaf;  for 
every  man  was  sensible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that 
he  spoke  as  well  as  ever ;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner 
took  air,  than  they  were  condensed  and   lost.     It 
was    now  a   miserable  spectacle,  to    see   us  gaping 
and  nodding  at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and 
no  man  heard.     One   might  observe  a  seaman  that 
could  hail  a  ship  at  a  league's  distance,    beckoning 
with  his  hand,  straining  with  his  lungs,  and  tearing 
his  throat,  but  all  in  vain. 

"  We  continued  here  three   weeks  in  this  dismal 
plight.  At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about 
us  be<ran  to  thaw.   Our  cabin  was  immediately  filled 
with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  cracking  of  consonants  that  broke  above 
our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed  with  a  gentle   his- 
sing, which  I  imputed  to  the  letter  S  that  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  English  tongue.      I  soon  after  felt 
a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my    ear ;  for  those 
being  of  a  soft  and  gentle    substance,  immediately 
liquified  in  the  warm  wind  that  blew  across  our  cabin. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  syllables  and  short  words, 
and  at  length  by  entire  sentences,  that  melted  sooner 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed ;  so  that 
we   now  heard  every   thing  that  had  been  spoken 
during    the   whole   three  weeks  that  we  had  been 
silent,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.     It  was  now 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  somebody    say,  "  Sir   John,  it  is  midnight, 
and  time  for  the  ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed."     This  I 
knew  to  be  the  pilot's  voice ;  and,  upon  recollect- 
ing myself,  I  concluded,  that  he  had  spoken   these 
•words  to  me  some  days  before,  though  I  could  not 
hear  them  till  the  present   thaw.     My   reader  will 
easily  imagine  how  the  whole  crew  was  amazed,  to 


hear  every  man  talking,  and  see  no  man  open  his 
mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were 
all  in,  wc  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  last- 
ing for  a  long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse 
voice,  which  1  knew  belonged  to  the  boatswain, 
who  was  a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken  his 
opportunity  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me,  when 
he  thought  I  could  not__hcar  him  ;  for  I  had  several 
times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that  account, 
which  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  for  these  his  pious  so- 
liloquies when  I  got  him  on  ship  board. 

"  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties  in 
Wapping,  which  we  heard  every  now-and-then  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  accompanied  them,  as 
Dear  Kate!  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy  !  When  shall  I  see  my 
Sue  again  ?  This  betrayed  several  amours  which  had 
been  concealed  till  that  time,  and  furnished  us  with 
a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

"  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well 
over,  though  I  was  afraid  to  olTer  at  speaking,  aa 
fearing  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  purposed  a  visit  to 
the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  further  up 
the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to 
find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hearing,  though 
every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the  same  appre- 
hensions that  I  had  done. 

"  At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin, 
we  heard  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first  star- 
tled us ;  but,  upon  our  inquiry,  we  were  informed  by 
some  of  our  company  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay 
in  salt,  having  been  killed  upon  the  very  spot  about 
I  a  fortnight  before,  in  the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far 
from  the  same  place,  wc  were  likewise  entertained 
with  some  posthumous  snarls  and  barkings  of  a  fox." 


HISTORY    OF    RUSSIA. 

IT  is  the  received  Opinion  of  historians,  that  some 
of  the  most  neglected  parts  of  this  country  were  early 
peopled,  and  possibly  much  richer  than  at  present ; 
but  the  few  accounts  we  have  of  this  northern  nation 
are  so  enveloped  in  fable  and  fictitious  relations,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  consistent   narrative, 
founded  on  truth,  before  the  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity, about  the  tenth  century,  when  Olha,  a  Russian 
princess,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople,  and  called 
Helen.      Her  example   however  was  not  generally 
followed   till    the   year  987,  when   Volodimer   her 
grandson,    having    formed    an   alliance   with    Basil, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,    patriarch    Photius,  so 
famous  for  his  amazing  erudition,  his  disputes  with 
the  Roman  church,  and  his  misfortunes,  sent  proper 
persons  to  baptize  the  Russian  prince,  and  add  that 
part  of  the  world  to  his  patriarchate. 
I        John  or  Iwan  Basilides,  a  man  of  courage  and  in- 
trepidity, ascended  the    Russian  throne   in  the  year 
1450,  and  delivered   his  country  from   the  yoke  of 
the  Tartars,  and  increased   his  territories  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Novogorod,  and  the  city   of  Moscow. 
He  even  extended  his  conquests  into  Finland,  which 
has  so  often  been  the  source  of  wars  bet;v^een  Russia 
and    Sweden.      It  is   said  that  this  emperor  brought 
back   from    Moscow    three  hundred  cart   loads   of 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 

His  grandson,  John  Basilides,  who  mounted  the 
Russian  throne  in  1540,  pursued  the  steps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  cleared  his  country  from  the  incursions 
of  the  wandering  Tartars  :  he  subdued  the  kmgdoms 
of  Kasan  and  Astracan,  in  Asia,  and  annexed  them 
to  his  dominions,  but  could  not  maintain  his  ground 
on  the  side  of  Finland ;  his  forces  wrre  alwa)s  de- 
feated by  the  regular  troops  (jf  Sweden. 

John  Basilides  II.  who  died  in  1584,  left  two  sons, 
the  one  named  Fedor,  or  Theodore,  the  otiier  Deme- 
trius. Fedor  succeeded  his  father,  and  Demetrius  was 
confined  to  a  village  called  Uglis,  with  the  czarina, 
hii  mother.     The  rude  manners  of  the  Russian  court 
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had  not  ye;:  adopted  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  sultans, 
in  sacrificing  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  the  security 
of  the  throne.  Boris-Godunow,  the  prime  minister, 
v/hosc  sister  was  married  to  Fedor,  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter that  he  could  never  reign  quietly  unless  he  imitated 
the  Mahometan  court,  in  assassinatmg  his  brother. 
Fedor  listened  to  his  advice,  and  an  officer  was  dis- 
patched to  execute  his  inhuman  resolution.  The  of- 
ficer at  his  return  to  court,  declared  that  he  had  put 
Demetrius  to  death,  and  demanded  the  reward  that 
had  been  promised  him  for  this  sanguinary  service ; 
But  Borus,  instead  of  a  reward,  put  him  to  death,  in 
order  to  suppress  every  possible  proof  of  the  murder. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  Lithuania, 
a  young  man,  who  pretended  to  be  prince  Demetrius, 
asserting  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
.assassin.  Several  who  had  seen  him  at  his  mother's 
house,  knew  him  again  by  particular  marks.  He 
perfectly  resembled  the  prince ;  he  shewed  the  cross 
set  with  diamonds  which  had  been  tied  about  the 
neck  of  Demetrius.  The  palatine  of  Sandomir  acknow- 
ledged him  immediately  for  the  son  of  John  Basilides, 
and  for  the  lawful  czar.  The  diet  of  Poland  made  a 
solemn  enquiry  into  the  proofs  of  his  royal  extraction, 
and  finding  them  abundantly  sufficient,  furnished  him 
with  an  army  to  drive  out  the  usurper,  and  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Flowever,  in  the  mean  time,  Demetrius  was  treated 
in  Russia  as  an  impostor,  and  even  as  a  magician.  The 
Muscovites  could  not  believe  that  Demetrius,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Poles,  a  catholic  nation,  and 
who  had  two  Jesuits  in  his  council,  could  be  their 
king.  So  little  did  the  boyars  question  his  being  an 
impostor,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  czar  Boris,  they 
made  no  difficulty  of  placing  his  son,  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  on  the  Russian  throne. 

During  these  transactions  Demetrius  was  on  his 
march  into  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  army ;  and 
all  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government, 
declared  in  his  favour.  A  Russian  general  advancing 
within  sight  of  Demetrius's  army,  cried  out,  "  He  is 
the  only  lawful  heir  of  the  empire,"  and  immediately 
joined  his  standard  with  the  forces  under  his  command. 
The  revolution  was  sudden  and  complete,  and  Deme- 
trius was  no  longer  a  magician.  The  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  ran  to  the  palace,  and  dragged  the  mother 
and  son  of  Boris  to  prison.  Demetrius  was  unani- 
mousl)'  proclaimed  czar  ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that 
both  young  Boris  and  his  mother  had  killed  themselves 
in  confinement.  Probably  they  were  put  to  death  by 
Demetrius.     This  event  happened  in  1605. 

The  widow  of  John  Basilides,  mother  of  the  real 
or  pretended  Demetrius,  had  been  long  since  banished 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Russia ;  and  the  new  czar 
now  sent  a  magnificent  carriage  to  bring  her  to  Mos- 
cow. He  went  himself  part  of  the  way  to  meet  her ; 
they  embraced  each  other  with  transports  and  tears  of 
joy,  in  the  presence  of  a  predigious  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, so  that  none  doubted  but  Demetrius  was  the 
lawful  emperor.  In  1606,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  his  first  protector,  and 
this  brought  on  his  ruin.  Shocked  at  seeing  a  ca- 
tholic empress,  a  court  composed  of  foreigners,  and, 
above  all,  a  church  erected  for  the  Jesuits,  the  people 
no  longer  considered  Demetrius  as  a  Russian,  the  son 
of  John  Basilides,  and  determined  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne. 

In  the  midst  of  the  entertainments  at  the  marriage 
of  the  czar,  a  boyar,  whose  name  was  Zuski,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  conspirators,  and 
entering  the  palace  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a 
cross  in  the  other,  cut  the  Polish  guards  in  pieces, 
hurried  Demetrius  to  prison,  and  loaded  him  with 
chains.  He  was  soon  after  confronted  with  the 
dowager  czarina,  who  had  so  solemnly  acknowledged 
him  for  her  son.  The  clergy  obliged  her  to  swear 
upon  the  cross,  and  to  declare  whether  Demetrius 
was  or  was  not  her  son.      Accordingly  she  affirmed, 


that  the  czar  was  not  her  child ;  that  the  real  Deme- 
trius was  murdered  in  his  infancy  ;  that  she  had  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  whole  nation  in  acknow- 
ledging the  new  czar,  and  to  be  revenged  for  the  blood 
of  her  son  upon  a  family  of  assassins.  Demetrius  was 
now  said  to  have  been  originally  nothing  more  than  a 
peasant  named  Griska  Utropoya,  who  had  for  some 
time  lived  as  a  monk  in  a  Russian  convent.  But  how- 
ever that  be,  Zuski  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  took  his  place  on  the  throne  in  the  year  1606. 

The  rest  of  the  boyars  however  who  had  before 
been  Zuski's  equals,  but  now  his  subjects,  could  not 
behold  his  exaltation  with  patience.  They  asserted, 
that  the  late  czar  was  not  an  impostor,  but  the  real 
Demetrius,  and  that  the  murderer  was  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  The  name  of  Demetrius  now  became  dear 
to  the  Russians ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  murdered 
czar  declared,  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  dead, 
that  he  would  soon  recover  of  his  wounds,  and  appear 
again  at  the  head  of  his  royal  subjects. 

Accordingly,  the  chancellor  traversed  every  part  of 
Muscovy,  with  a  young  man  in  a  litter,  whom  he 
called  Demetrius,  and  treated  as  a  sovereign.  At 
the  very  name  of  Demetrius  the  people  flew  to  arms  ; 
they  fought  several  battles  in  his  favour,  without 
seeing  him  ;  but  the  chancellor's  party  having  been 
defeated,  the  second  Demetrius  disappeared.  The 
people  however  were  so  tond  of  this  name,  that  a 
third  Demetrius  soon  after  arose  in  Poland.  This 
man  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  and  laid  siege 
to  Moscow,  where  Zuski  resided.  The  tyrant  was 
shut  up  in  his  capital,  but  he  had  still  the  widow  of 
the  first  Demetrius,  and  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir, 
her  father,  in  his  power.  The  third  Demetrius  de- 
manded the  princess  his  wife.  Zuski  delivered  up 
both  the  father  and  the  daughter,  hoping,  perhaps,  to 
soften  the  king  of  Poland,  or  flattering  himself  that 
the  palatine's  daughter  would  disown  him.  He  was 
however  mistaken  ;  the  widow  of  the  first,  declared 
this  third  Demetrius  to  be  her  real  husband ;  the 
palatinate  swore  that  this  was  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
people  made  no  doubt  but  it  was  true.  The  boyars, 
divided  between  Zuski  and  the  impostor,  would  ac- 
knowledge neither.  They  deposed  Zuski,  and  shut 
him  up  in  a  convent,  where  he  finished  his  days  ;  and 
Demetrius  was  assassinated  at  a  public  entertainment 
by  a  gang  of  Tartars,  in  the  year  1610. 

The  throne  of  Russia  being  thus  vacant,  the  boyars 
offered  it  to  prince  Uladislaus,  son  to  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland.  But  before  he  had  finished  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  journey  to  Moscow,  a  fourth 
Demetrius  started  up,  and  claimed  the  crown  of 
Russia.  The  impostor  pretended  that  God  had  con- 
stantly preserved  him,  though  he  had  been  assassinated 
at  Uglis  by  the  orders  ot  the  tyrant  Boris,  at  Moscow 
by  the  usurper  Zuski,  and  afterwards  by  the  Tartars. 
This  story,  however  improbable,  was  countenanced 
by  many  of  the  people  ;  it  was  considered  as  a  mi- 
racle, and  as  such  it  was  believed.  The  town  of 
Pleskou  acknowledged  him  as  czar ;  and  there,  for  a 
few  years,  he  fixed  his  residence.  During  this  interval, 
the  Russians  repenting  they  had  called  in  the  Poles, 
drove  them  back  to  their  own  kingdom,  and  Sigis- 
mund renounced  all  hopes  of  seeing  his  son  Ladislaus 
placed  on  the  Russian  throne. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  Michael  Fe- 
derowitz,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Fedor  Romanzow 
or  Philaretes,  was  made  czar,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
by  the  great  influence  of  his  father.  All  Russia  ac- 
knowledged him  for  his  sovereign,  and  the  city  of 
Pleskou  delivered  up  to  him  the  fourth  Demetrius, 
who  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet.  A  fiith  Demetrius 
however  still  remained.  He  was  the  son  ot  the  first 
of  that  name,  by  the  daughter  of  the  palatine  of  San- 
domir. His  mother  removed  him  from  Moscow, 
when  she  went  to  meet  the  third  Demetrius,  and  pre- 
tended  to  acknowledge  him  for  his  real  husband. 

She 
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She  afterwards  retired  with  this  child  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cossacks ;  and  he  was  always  considered, 
and  probably  really  was,  the  grandson  of  John  Basi- 
lides.  But  Michael  Fcderowitz  was  no  sooner  seated 
on  the  Russian  throne,  than  he  obliged  the  Cossacks 
to  deliver  up  the  mother  and  child,  who  were  both 
drowned. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  a  sixth  Demetrius 
•  should  appear ;  but  this  was  really  the  case.  During 
the  reign  of  Michael  Federowitz,  some  young  men 
bathing  with  a  Cossack  of  their  own  age,  they  took 
notice  of  certain  Russian  characters  on  his  back, 
pricked  with  a  needle ;  and,  on  a  more  careful  exa- 
mination found  them  to  be,  "  Demetrius,  son  to  the 
czar  Demetrius."  This  person  was  immediatjly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prince  whom  the  czar  Federowitz  had 
caused  to  be-drowned  :  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
in  his  favour ;  and  he  was  treated  as  the  czar's  son  at 
the  court  of  Uiadislaus,  in  order  to  excite  fresh  dis- 
turbances in  Russia.  The  untimely  death  of  his  pro- 
tector, however,  blasted  all  his  hopes ;  he  retired  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Holstein.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  duke  of  Holstein  having  sent  an  embassy 
into  Russia,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  for  a 
silk  trade  with  Persia ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  and 
having  contracted  considerable  debts  at  Moscow,  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  in  order  to  discharge  these  incum- 
brances, ungenerously  delivered  up  Demetrius,  who 
was  quartered  alive. 

These  kmd  of  impostures  sufficiently  displayed  the 
despicable  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  Russians 
were  then  immersed.  But  the  time  was  now  arrived 
when  that  empire  began  to  know  its  own  power,  and 
to  support  that  independence  which  was  on  the  pomt 
of  being  extinguished. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Russians  had 
offered  their  crown  to  Uiadislaus.  This  offer  was 
carried  by  Philaretes ;  and  during  his  stay  at  the 
Polish  court,  his  son  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Exas- 
perated at  the  behaviour  of  the  boyars,  Sigismund 
committed  Philaretes  to  prison  :  but  being  afterwards 
exchanged  for  some  Polish  prisoners,  he  held  the  reins 
of  government  for  his  son,  with  great  prudence  and 
discretion. 

The  czar  Michael  Romanzow,  having  declared  his 
intention  to  marry,  most  of  the  celebrated  beauties 
in  his  dominions  were  sent  for  to  court,  and  enter- 
tained in  a  very  elegant  manner.  The  czar  saw  them 
often,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  solemnity  was  finished,  before  it 
was  known  on  whom  the  happy  lot  had  fallen.  On 
the  morning  when  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  the  fortunate  lady  was  presented  with  a 
wcddmg  robe  and  cask  of  magnificent  jewels ;  the 
other  candidates  also  received  valuable  presents,  and 
were  sent  to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  The 
name  of  the  ladv's  f;Uher  who  pleased  Michael  was 
Strcsehmen,  and  he  was  plowing  his  own  little  farm, 
when  the  czar's  chamberlains  informed  him  that  his 
daughter  was  placed  upon  the  Russian  throne. 

On  the  death  of  Michael  Romanzuw,  which  hap- 
pened in  1645,  his  son  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  ascended  the  throne.  Me  mar- 
ried in  the  same  manner  as  his  father,  and  chose  the 
most  amiable  among  the  boauties  presented  to  him. 
The  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  both  by 
bloody  and  furious  commotions  and  foreign  wars. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  wholly  taken  up  with  wars  | 
and  military  transactions,  but  he  found  leisure  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  imperfect, 
sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  formed  a  proper  idea 
of  legislation  and  distributive  justice.  He  cultivated 
a  polite  correspondence  with  most  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  introduced  inanufactures  of  silk  and  linen 
into  his  dominions,  and  peopled  the  banks  of  the 
Volgar  and  Kama  with  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and  Tartar 
families  taken  in  his  wars.  Before  his  time  all  pri- 
soners became  the  slaves  of  those  into  whose  hands 


they  fell ;  Alexis  made  them  husbandmen.  Their  la- 
bours enriched  his  country,  and  many  of  the  Russians 
followed  their  example.  Other  schemes  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  his  people  were  formed  by  this  great 
prince,  but  before  they  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, death  put  a  period  to  his  Hfe,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1675. 

The  death  of  this  great  prince  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  Russian  empire;  confusion  once  more 
prevailed,  and  the  blood  of  innocent  persons  again 
stained  the  streets  of  Moscow.  Alexis  left  three  sons 
and  six  daughters ;  the  sons  were  Faedor  or  Theo- 
dore, I  wan  or  John,  and  Peter;  the  last  was  by  a 
second  marriage.  Among  the  daughters  one  only  de- 
serves attention  in  the  history  ot  Russia.  Her  name 
was  Sophia,  a  princess  famous  for  her  talents,  and 
still  more  for  her  ambition  and  intrigues.  Alexis^ 
dreading  the  consiquence  of  leaving  the  Russians, 
so  prone  to  rebellion,  without  a  prince  upon  the 
throne,  had  caused  Theodore,  his  eldest  son,  to 
be  acknowledged  emperor  some  time  before  his 
death. 

Theodore  took  possession  of  the  government  on  the 
decease  of  his  father,  without  the  least  opposition. 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution, 
but  these  infirmities  had  no  effect  upon  the  vigour  of 
his  mind.  He  formeil  se\eral  schemes  for  the  good 
of  his  people;  but  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Turks,  or  rather  the  Cum  Tartars,  which 
continued  during  his  wliole  reign,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Theodore  soon  per- 
ceiving that  the  crown  of  Russia  was  a  burthen  too 
heavy  for  a  person  of  his  weak  constitution,  and  that 
his  brother  Iwan,  who  was  almost  blind  and  dumb, 
was  less  able  to  support  it,  he  nominated  Peter,  his 
second  brother,  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  as  his 
successor  to  the  throne. 

Peter  had  already  given  many  indications  of  extraor- 
diriary  abilities,  but  his  youth  rendered  him  incapable 
ot  holding  the  reins  of  government ;  and  the  am- 
bitious Sophia,  perceiving  her  brother  Theodore 
could  not  long  support  the  fatigues  of  royalty,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  ascend  the  Russian  throne, 
at  least  to  sway  the  sceptre  during  the  minority  of 
Peter.  Accordingly,  she  formed  a  strong  party  among 
the  Stivlitzes,  or  standing  forces  of  Russia,  by  bribes 
and  promises,  and  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Theodore,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  princesses  of 
the  bl(Jod,  the  generals  of  the  army,  the  boyars,  the 
patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  principal  mer- 
chants. In  thisasscmbly  she  expatiated  on  theinjustice 
of  appointing  Peter  successor  to  the  throne  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  natural  right  of  his  brother  Iwan;  that 
the  talents  of  the  latter  for  government  were  far  from 
being  contemptible  ;  and  that  Peter  was  too  young  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government. 

These  representations  produced  the  desired  effect; 
a  dreadful  sedition  was  raised  by  the  Strelitzcs  ;  many 
of  the  nobles,  who  were  thought  to  favour  Peter, 
were  massacred  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  shock- 
ing to  humanity;  and  Moscow  again  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  at  last 
the  sword  of  assassination  was  sheathed;  and  Iwan 
and  Peter  declared  joint  sovereigns  of  Russia,  though 
Sophia  acquired  the  whole  power,  and  was  in  every 
thing  but  title,  the  czarina  of  the  empire.  Her  bust 
was  struck  upon  the  coin,  she  presided  in  the  council, 
she  planned  and  signed  all  expeditions,  and  her  will 
became  the  law  of  Rus.sia. 

Soon  after  Iwan  was  placed  on  the  throne,  he  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  called  Soltikoff ;  but  during  the  re- 
joicings that  followed  his  espousals,  the  Streiitzes  • 
fomented  a  dangerous  sedition  on  account  of  some 
riligious  disputes.  The  insurrection  did  not  how- 
ever lono  continue,  but  soon  after  broke  out  with 
much  greater  violence,  under  the  influence  of  a 
popular  nobleman,  to  revenge  himself  on  Sophia  for 
iier  ingratitude,  who  had  totally  neglected  his  inte- 
rest, 
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rest,  though  it  was  principally  to  him  that  she  owed 
her  elevation. 

Sophia,  aware  of  the  consequences  that  might 
probably  attend  this  popular  insurrection,  retired 
with  her  two  brothers  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  to  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  situated 
about  twelve  leagues  from  Petersburg.  This  monas- 
tery, which  belongs  to  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  is 
surrounded  with  large  ditches,  and  strong  ramparts 
mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  In  this  place  of 
safety,  Sophia  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the 
leader  of  the  rebels  ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  grant- 
ing him  his  own  terms,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  repair 
to  a  certain  town  in  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  sign 
the  treaty.  Deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Sophia,  the 
nobleman,  attended  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  thirty- 
seven  of  the  officers  of  the  Strelitzes,  repaired  to  the 
place,  where  they  were  all  immediately  seized  and 
beheaded.  This  rebellion  however  convinced  Sophia, 
that  she  wanted  power  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  Russia 
contormable  to  her  own  will,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  marry  the  prince  Galitzin,  a  man  of  sense, 
spirit,  and  some  learning.  She  had  already  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  made  him  prime  minister, 
and  keeper  of  the  seals. 

Peter,  who  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  being 
alarmed  at  the  partiality  of  Sophia  for  Galitzin,  de-  i 
termined  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown.  Iwan  and 
Sophia  were  at  Moscow  when  this  resolution  was 
taken ;  but  Peter  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  the 
Trinity,  where  he  declared  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  life.  He  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  Strelitzes,  and  many  of  the  most  powerful 
nobility;  upon  which  he  marched  directly  for  Mos- 
cow, and  Sophia,  with  her  brother  Iwan,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  All 
the  conspirators  Avere  punished  with  a  severity  com- 
mon in  that  country,  except  Galitzin,  who  was  strip- 
ped of  his  immense  fortune,  and  banished  into  Siberia. 
His  sentence  was  very  curious,  it  was  as  follows : 
'•  Thou  art  commanded  by  the  most  clement  czar  to 
repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole,  and  thertf  to 
continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days.  His  majesty,  out 
of  his  extreme  goodness,  allows  three-pence  per  day  for 
thy  subsistence."  The  princess  Sophia  was  confined 
to  a  monastery  in  Russia  ;  a  punishment  sufficient  to  a 
woman  of  her  ambition.  Nor  had  Iwan  any  other 
share  in  the  government,  except  that  of  having  his 
name  in  the  public  acts.  He  led  a  private  life  at 
Moscow,  and  died  in  1696. 

On  Peter's  accession  to  the.  throne,  he  associated 
himself  with  foreigners,  and  laboured  assiduously  to 
improve  his  education,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected through  the  ambition  of  his  sister.  He  was, 
even  from  his  infancy,  fond  of  the  arts,  and  shocked 
at  the  rude  manners  and  ignorance  of  his  subjects. 
His  favourite,  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmontese,  encouraged 
this  disposition;  and  at  the  same  time  raised  and  ex- 
ercised a  body  of  12,000  men,  among  whom  he  in- 
troduced the  French  and  German  exercise,  in  order 
to  render  them  capable  of  opposing  the  insolence  of 
the  Strelitzes ;  while  General  Gordon,  a  Scotchman, 
disciplined  the  czar's  own  regiment,  consisting  of  5000 
foreigners. 

This  great  prince,  after  providing  for  the  internal 
peace  of  his  dominions,  began  his  travels  into  foreign 
parts,  as  an  attendant  on  his  own  ambassadors.  By 
working  as  a  common  shipwright  in  the  yards  of 
Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  completed  himself  in 
ship-building  and  navigation  ;  and  prevailed  on  seve- 
ral ingenious  men  to  settle  in  Russia,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  arts  into  his  empire.  At  the  same  time  he 
procured  a  great  number  of  manufacturers  from  Ger- 
many to  remove  to  Moscow,  and  other  cities,  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  respective  trades,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  his  subjects.  The  troops  disciplined  by 
Le  Fort  and  Gordon,  were  soon  in  a  condition  of 
crushing  all  insurrections  and  seditions,  and  even  of 


exterminaring  the  two  feeble  regiments  of  Strelitzes. 
Peter,  in  the  mean  time,  preferred  men  of  ability 
only  ;  he  paid  no  regard  to  nobility  or  fortune ; 
merit  alone  was  the  passport  to  his  favour ;  and  pos- 
sessed of  merit,  no  man,  however  poor  or  depressed, 
ever  applied  in  vain.  He  himself  rose  gradually 
through  every  rank  and  service  both  in  the  fleet  and 
army  ;  and  the  many  defeats  he  met  from  Charles  XII. 
served  only  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  ambition. 
After  the  fatal  battle  of  Nai-va,  the  czar  was  so  far 
from  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  that  when  ad- 
vice arrived  of  this  alarming  misfortune,  he  only  said 
to  his  officers,  "  I  expected  to  be  defeated  by  the 
Swedes,  and  shall  possibly  be  again  defeated;  but 
they  will,  in  rime,  teach  us  to  be  conquerors."  He 
was  not  deceived,  the  battle  he  lost  added  experience 
to  his  courage;  and  Charles  in  his  turn,  was  soon 
after  totally  defeated  at  Pultowa.  The  military  and 
naval  triumphs  which  readily  succeeded  one  another, 
after  that  decisive  victory,  are  far  from  forming  the 
chief  glories  of  Peter's  reign.  His  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
sciences,  by  which  his  people  Avere  enriched  and  civi- 
lized, placed  him  in  a  more  distinguished  point  of  liaht ; 
even  among  the  few  princes  who  have  laboured  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  whose  names  will  be  menti- 
oned with  gratitude  by  posterity.  Always  intent  on 
the  civilization  and  happiness  of  his  people,  and  know- 
ing that  the  life  of  any  person  is  too  short  for  com- 
pleting so  noble  a  design,  he  married  a  young  Lithua- 
nian woman,  called  Catherine,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  a  Swedish  soldier ;  because,  after  a  long  co- 
habitation, he  found  her  possessed  of  a  soul  capable  of 
executing  his  plans,  and  assisring  his  councils. 

The  wisest  and  most  fortunate  princes  are,  however 
not  exempt  from  misfortunes.  Peter  experienced  one 
of  the  sharpest  of  this  kind  in  the  undutiful  behaviour 
of  his  son;  who  not  only  married  without  his  royal 
parent's  consent,  but  was  also  guilty  of  dangerous  prac- 
tices against  his  person  and  government.  He  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  died  in  prison 
before  his  sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  he  caused  Catherine  to  be 
crowned  with  all  the  pompous  ceremonies  used  by  the 
Grecian  princes  while  the  eastern  empire  subsisted, 
and  to  be  recognized  as  his  successor.  He  died  on  the 
28th  of  January,    1725. 

Catherine,  who  ascended  the  Russian  throne  on 
the  death  of  the  czar,  governed  that  great  empire  by 
the  same  principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded; 
and  during  her  whole  reign  was  respected,  both  by 
her  own  subjects,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  as 
the  worthy  successor  of  Peter  the  great.  She  did 
not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  high  dignity;  for  she 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  1726,  after  a  short  but  glo- 
rious reign. 

Peter  II.  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  then  a  minor, 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Catherine.  This 
reign,  though  short,  was  attended  with  many  domcsric 
revolutions ;  but  the  most  remarkable  was  the  disgrace 
and  exile  of  prince  MenzikofF,  the  principal  favourite 
in  the  two  last  reigns,  and  esteemed  the  richest  subject 
in  Europe.  He  was  a  person  of  boundless  ambition, 
and  had  formed  a  design  of  marrying  his  daughter  to 
the  czar.  Probably  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  he 
not,  by  an  act  of  insolence,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  who  disgraced  and  banished  him  into 
Siberia.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  on  the  igth  of 
January,   1730, 

The  Russian  senate,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  11. 
notwithstanding  the  desporism  of  Peter  and  his  wife, 
ventured  to  set  aside  the  succession,  as  it  had  been 
established  by  the  empress  Catherine.  According  to 
the  will  of  that  princess,  the  son  of  her  eldest  dau"ii- 
ter,  Anne  Pctrewna,  duchess  of  Holstein,  ou^jit  to 
have  been  called  to  the  throne ;  but  he  being  at  that 
time  not  more  than  two  years  old,  it  was  thought 
prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  so  tedious  a  minority,  to 
A  *  place 
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place  Anne  Iwanowna,  duchess  of  Courland,  on  the 
Russian  throne,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  succession; 
for  she  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  emperor  Iwan, 
and  her  eldest  sister,  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  was 
then  alive.  Her  reign  was  however  at  once  prosperous 
and  glorious.  She  indeed  accepted  of  the  crown 
under  limitations ;  but  she  soon  cancelled  them  all, 
and  banished  the  nobles  who  had  imposed  them  upon 
her.  She  made  choice  of  grave  and  wise  persons  for 
her  ministers,  and  gave  the  command  of  her  army  to 
able  and  experienced  generals.  By  pursuing  these  wise 
methods,  she  was  enabled  to  govern  her  empire  wi'th 
reputation,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  Russia,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  as  gfeae  a  degree  as 
any  of  her  predecessors.  She  rtobly  assisted  ihc  em- 
peror Charles  VI.  against  the  house  of  Bourbon;  she 
placed  Augustus,  the  late  king  of  Poland,  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom ;  she  raised  her  favourite  Biron  to  the 
duchy  of  Courland ;  she  carried  on  a  very  successful 
war  against  the  Turks,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  totally 
rtiined  the  power  of  the  Crim  Tartars. 

Anne's  death  happening  in  October  1740,  John, 
son  of  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Macklenburg,  was 
placed  Oil  the  Russian  thrdjie  ;  hut  being  then  only  two 
years  old,  Biron  (fas  apf)ainted  administrator  of  the 
empire  during  his  minority.  This  destination  was  dis- 
agreeable, not  only  to  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg, 
but  also  to  the  people  themselves.  Bifon  was  therefore 
soon  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  his 
sentence  was  changed  into  banishment.  Nor  was  the 
administration  of  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg  and 
her  husband  agreeable  (o  the  Russians,  on  account  of 
their  German  connections;  and  schemes  were  soon 
formed  for  changing  the  governilient. 

Peter  the  Great  left  a  daughter  called  Elizabeth 
Petrowna,  a  princess  of  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments, and  then  about  38  years  of  age.  She  had 
lived  at  court  in  a  manner  far  from  being  suitable 
to  her  birth  :  and  the  prudence  of  her  behaviour, 
joitied  to  that  magnanimity  with  which  she  supported 
her  misfortunes,  had  such  an  influence  on  the  whole 
hation,  that  she  had  long  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  though  others  Were  invested  with  the  etisigns 
of  royalty.  At  last,  the  whole  Russian  natiori,  princes, 
llobility,  senators,  soldiers,  and  even  the  populace, 
testified  such  an  affection  for  her  person,  that  some 
who  had  served  her  father  with  fidelity,  and  enjoyed 
the  rewards  of  their  services,  determined  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  her  dfefence,  atid  either 
place  her  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  or  perish  in 
the  glorious  attempt.  They  succeeded  ;  and  one  night 
put  an  end  to  the  contest ;  the  sun  at  his  setting  saw 
het  nothing  less  than  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  and  at 
his  rising  beheld  her  placed  on  the  throne.  The  young 
emperor,  his  father  and  mother,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Riga. 

No  sooner  was  Elizabeth  possessed  of  the  reins  of 
government,  than  she  displayed  those  virtues  which 
rendered  her  worthy  to  fill  the  throne  of  her  illustrious 
ancestors.  She  abolished  capital  punishments ;  and 
irttroduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a 
moderation,  till  her  time  unknown  in  Russia.  She 
made  peace  with  Sweden,  and  settled  the  succession  to 
that  crown,  as  well  as  her  own  dominions,  on  the 
most  equitable  foundation.  In  a  word,  few  princes 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  than 
Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  victorious  over  the 
Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great-Britain, 
at  the  expence  of  a  great  subsidy  ;  but  many  political 
and  perhaps  some  pnvate  reasons,  detennincd  her  to 
take  part  with  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  king  of 
Prussia.  Her  armies  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
empress-queen ;  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to 
Prussia,  which  was  saved  by  her  critical  death  on  the 
5th  of  January,   1762. 

Peter  III.  grand  duke  of  Russia,  and  duke  of  PIol- 
stein  Gottorp,  ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  is 
accused  of  having  observed  no  rules  of  prudence  or 


moderation,  either   in  his  public   or  private   proceed- 
ings.     It  is   certain  that  he   mounted  the  throne  pos- 
sessed of  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty's virtues,  and  whose  principles  he  seemed  to  have 
adopted  as   lailes   to  direct   his  future  reign.     One   of 
his  first   acts  of  government  was  that  of  making  peace 
with  Prussia,  which  gave  some  uneasiness  to  the  Rus- 
sians.     But   in   all    probability   he    would  have    sur- 
mounted the  effects  of  this,  and   other  particulars,  un- 
popular as   ihey  were  in  Russia,  had  not  he  aimed  at 
reforming  the   church.      He  even  ventured  to  cut  off 
the  beards  of  his  clergy,  which   even  Peter  the  Great 
had  attempted  in  vain.      He  higlily  offended  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  by  his  warm  attachment  to  the  Germans. 
He   has  also  been  accused   of  certain   domestic  infide- 
lities,  which  were   too  provoking  for  a  princess  of  spirit 
and  fortitude  to  bear;  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  had 
formed  a  design  of  shutting  his  consort  up  in  a  con- 
vent, and  raising  his  mistress,  the  countess  of  Woron- 
zoff,  to  be  his  partner  in  the  throne.     Whatever  truth, 
there  may   be  in   these  suggestions,    it  is  certain   that 
so  ill  was   the  czar  served,    that  the  conspii-acy  was 
become  general,  without  his  receiving  tJie  least  notice 
of  it;  and  he  remained  in  perfect  security,  whilst  the 
senate  and  clergy  were  assembled  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  his  deposition.      He  was  indulging  himself  in  indo- 
lent   amusements,    and   lulled   in    the  most   profound 
security,  at  the  house  of  pleasure  called  Oranicbaum, 
en    the    sea  shore,     when    he  received  news    that    his 
kmgdom    was    taken    from    him.      After    some    short 
and   tumultuous  deliberations,    he  resolved    to  throw 
himself  on  the  compassion    of  the  empress  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly   sent   letters   to  her,  containing  a  renuncia- 
tion  of  the    empire,  and    stipulating   no  other  terms 
than  leave  to  return   to  Holstein,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  with  him,  as  the   companion   of  his   retreat, 
the  countess  of  Woronzoff,  and  one  single  friend.     His 
terms  were   rejected,  and  he  was  required  to  sign  an 
j  unconditional   resignation  of  his  crown,  according  to 
a  form  that  was  prepared  for  him.     After  he  had  signed 
this   abdication,  which   was  in  July  1762,  he  gave  up 
his  sword,  and  was  conducted   to   prison,  where  in  a 
short   time   he  died  of  a  disorder  called  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal    cholic.     Thus    was  a  revolution   of  such  im- 
mense   importance  effected  in  a  single   day,  and  with- 
out shedding  a  single   drop  of  blood;  the  unfortunate 
emperor   having     enjoyed    the    power,     of   which  he 
made    so   impudent  an   use,    only   six   months.      His 
consort,    without   any    hereditary   claim,    was    imme- 
diately placed  on   the   Russian   throne,  and   has  since 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  that  vast  empire  under  the  title 
of  Catherine  II. 

This  princess  always  pursued  a  very  different  con- 
duct. She  studied  the  Russian  language,  assiduously 
complied  with  the  customs  and  manners  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  empire,  and  expressed  on  all  occasions, 
a  remarkable  zeal  for  the  Greek  church.  By  this 
method  she  obtained  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Russians,  that  it  was  no  difficult  task  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  which  placed  her  on  the 
throne.  The  most  remarkable  domesic  transaction  of 
her  reign,  was  the  death  of  prince  Iwan,  son  to  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburg,  and,  while  in  his  cradle, 
emperor  of  Russia.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  ill-concerted 
conspiracy,  formed  by  a  few  private  ofllicers  to  place 
him  on  the  throne. 

Russia  has  always  considered  the  internal  quiet  of 
Poland  as  a  capital  object ;  and  this  induced  her  im- 
perial majesty  to  take  a  principal  part  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  late  prince  to  the  throne,  and  to 
secure  the  rights  which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given 
to  the  Dissidents,  of  the  Greek  and  Protestant  subjects 
of  Poland.  This  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pules  ;  and  the  Russian  troops  still  continuing 
in  their  country^  first  occasioned  a  civil  war,  and  after- 
wards the  forming  of  the  most  dreadful  confederacies, 
which  have  rendered  Poland  a  scene  of  slaughter  and 
devastation. 
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The  conduct  of  Russia  respecting  Poland  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  Ottoman  court,  that  the  grand 
signior  sent  ObreskofF,  the  Russian  minister,  to  the 
prison  of  the  seven  towers,  declared  war  against  Russia, 
and  marched  a  very  numerous  army  to  the  confines  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  whereupon  hostilities  soon  com- 
menced between  these  rival  and  mighty  empires. 

In  the  months  ot  February  and  March,  1769,  Crim 
Gueray,  khan  of  the  Tartars,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  those  people,  supported  by  10,000  spahis,  hav- 
ing broken  the  Russian  lines  of  communication,  pene- 
trated into  the  province  of  New  Servia,  where  he  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  burning  many  towns  and  \illages, 
and  carrying  oft  some  thousand  families  capti\'e.  In 
April  following,  the  grand  vizier,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  began  his  maixh  from  Constantinople,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Danube. 

Mean  time,  prince   Gallitzin,  who  commanded  the 
Russian   army   on   the  bank    of  the   Niester,  thought 
this  a  proper  time    to  attempt  something  decisive,  be- 
fore  the  arrival    of  the   great    Turkish  force   in    that 
quarter.      Having  accordingly  crossed  the  Niester  with 
his  whole  army,  he  advanced  to   Choczim,  where  he 
encamped  in  sight  of  a   body  of  30,000  Turks,  in- 
trenched under  the  cannon  of  the  town.     The  prince 
attacked  the  Turks   in  their  intrenchments,  and,  nol- 
withstanding  an  obstinate   defence,  and  a  dreadful  fire 
from   the   fortress,  at  length  forced   them  from   their 
trenches.     The    Turks    endeavoured   to   cover    their 
retreat,  by  detaching  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  attack 
the  right  wing  of  the  Russian  army;  but  they  had  such 
a  warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  that  they  sodn  re- 
tired in  great  disorder.     General  Stoffeln   and  prince 
Dolgorucki  were  then  ordered  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
at  the  head  of  eight  battalions ;    which   they    did    so 
efifectually,  that   they  followed  them  into  the  suburbs 
of   Choczim,    and    their   pursuit   was  at  length  only 
stopped  by  the  palisadoes  of  the  fortress.     The  town 
was  soon   after  set   on  fire   by   red-hot  balls ;  and  a 
great  number  of  Jews  and  Christians  took   refuge  in 
the   Russian    camp.       It  might  have   been   expected, 
from  these  successes,  that  Choczim  would  have  imme- 
diately fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians :  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  prince  Gallitzin  thought  proper 
to  retire  from  the  place,  and  pass  the  Niester :  but  on 
the  13th  or  July,  a  very  obstinate  battle   was   fought, 
in   which  the  Turks  were    defeated.       The  Russians 
immediately  invested  the  town  ;  but  the  garrison  be- 
ing numerous,  made  frequent  sallies,  and  was    greatly 
strengthened   by   reinforcements    from   the    grand    vi- 
zier's camp,  who  was  now  considerably  advanced  on 
this    side  the    Danube.     Several  actions  ensued,  and 
prince   Gallitzin  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat   from 
before    Choczim,  and  again  repass  the   Niester.     The 
Russians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  20,000  men  by  the 
siege  of  Choczmi,  and  the  actions  consequent  to  it. 
The  army   which   the    grand  vizier  commanded   was 
extremely   licentious,  and  his   caution  displeased   the 
janissaries;  so  that  in  consequence  of  their  clamours, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  councils  that  prevailed  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  he  at  length  became  a  sacrifice  ;  and 
Moldovania  Ali    Pacha,  who  possessed  more  courage 
than  conduct,    was   appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Russian  general  Ro- 
manzow,  committed  great  devastations  upon  the  Turks, 
in  the  borders  of  Bender  and  Oczakow,  where  he 
plundered  and  burnt  several  towns  and  villages,  de- 
feated a  Turkish  detachment,  and  carried  off  a  good 
booty  of  cattle.  The  Tartars  also  committed  great 
ravages  in  Poland,  where  they  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  palatinate  of  Brucklaw,  besides  doing  much  mis- 
chief in  other  places. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Russian  army 
appeared  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  in  order 
to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river  against  the  Turks, 
whose  whole  army,  imder  the  command  of  the  new 
Tizier,  was  posted  on  the  opposite  shore.     The  two 


armies  being  thus  situated,  8000  Turks,  consisting 
entirely  of  janissaries  and  spahis,  the  two  most  cele- 
brated corps  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplmed 
Turkish  horse  and  foot,  passed  the  river  in  the  night, 
and  at  break  of  day  attacked  a  body  of  Russians  who 
were  cncainped  on  this  side.  Prince  Rt-pnin,  who 
was  posted  near  the  spot,  marched  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  this  corps,  and  attacked  the  Turks  at  the 
head  of  four  regiments  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  en- 
gagement was  furious  and  bloody ;  but  at  length  the 
Turks  were  driven  back,  and  pursued  to  the  river, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  pass  in  the  utmost  disorder 
and  confu  ion  ;  above  4000  of  their  number  being 
eithei  killed  or  wounded  in  this  ill-judged  attempt. 

This  misfortune   was  not  sufficient  to  convince  the 
vizier,  who  was  rash  and   obstinate,  of  the  danger  of 
sending  detachments   across  a  great  river,  in   the  face 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  without  a  communication    with 
the   main    army,  or  the   least   probability  of  support. 
Having  therefore  laid   three  bridges  over  the  Niester^^ 
the    Turkish  army,  without  making  use  of  any  strata- 
gem or  deception,  began   to  pass  the   river  in  the  faca 
of  the  enemy.      Prince    Gallitzin,    having    perceived 
this   motion,    immediately  attacked  those  troops    that- 
had  crossed  the  river  in  the  night ;   who   consequently 
could  neither  choose  their  ground,  nor  have  time   to 
extend  or  form  themselves  properly  where  they  were. 
Notwithstanding    these     great    disadvantages,     the    en- 
gagement  was  very  severe,  and  continued  from  seven 
in  the  morning    till   noon.     The    Turks   fought  with 
great   obstinacy ;  but  they  were  at  length   totally   de- 
feated, and   obliged  to  repass  the  river  with   considera- 
ble loss,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion. 
It  was  computed  that  about  60,000  Turks  crossed  the 
river  before  and  during  the   time  of   the  engagement. 
Prince  Gallitzin   charged  at  the  head  of  five    columns, 
of  infantry,  with  fixed  bayonets,    who  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.     The  loss  of  the   Turks, 
in  this  battle,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to   7000  men 
killed  upon  the  spot,  besides  wounded   and  prisoners, 
and  a  great  number  who  were  drowned. 

Though  the  ill  conduct  of  the  vizier  had  greatly 
contributed  to  this  capital  misfortune,  yet  this  con- 
sideration did  not  deter  him  from  engaging  in  another 
operation  of  the  same  nature.  He  now  laid  but  one 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  he  had  the  precaution 
to  cover  with  large  batteries  of  cannon,  and  pre- 
pared to  pass  over  with  his  whole  army.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  17th  of  September,  8000  janissaries, 
and  4000  regular  cavalry,  the  flower  of  the  whole 
Ottoman  army,  passed  over  a  large  train  of  artillery ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  were  in  motion  to  follow, 
when  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  swell  of  the  waters 
of  the  Niester  carried  away  and  totally  destroyed 
the  bridge.  The  Russians  lost  no  time  in  making  use 
of  this  great  and  unexpected  advantage.  A  most 
desperate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  slaughter 
of  the  Turks  was  prodigious.  Not  only  the  field  of 
battle,  but  the  river,  over  which  some  i'cw  hundreds 
of  Turks  made  their  escape  by  swimming,  was  for 
several  miles  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The  Russians 
took  64  pieces  of  cannon,  and  abo\'e  1 50  colours  and 
horse-tails.  The  Turks  immediately  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  abandoned  the  strong  fortress  of  Choczim, 
with  all  its  stores  and  numerous  artillery,  and  retired 
tumultuously  towards  the  Danube.  Prince  Gallitzin 
placed  a  garrison  of  four  regiments  in  the  fortress  of 
Choczim,  and  soon  after  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  general  Romanzow,  and  returned  to 
Petersburg,  covered  with  laurels.  The  Turks  were 
much  exasperated  at  the  ill  conduct  of  their  com- 
mander; and  it  was  computed  that  they  lost  28,000  of 
their  best  and  bravest  troops  within  little  more  than  a 
fortnight ;  and  that  40,000  more  abandoned  the  army, 
and  totally  deserted,  in  a  tumultuous  retreat  to  the 
Danube. 

The  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  successfully  by 
the  Russians,  who  over-ran  the  great  province  of  ^lol- 
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davia ;  while  general  Elmpt  took  possession  of  the  ca- 
pital city  of  Jassy  without  opposition :  and  as  the 
Greeks  in  this  "province  had  always  secretly  favoured 
the  Russians,  they  now  took  this  opportunity  of  their 
success,  and  the  absence  of  the  Turks,  to  declare 
themselves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Mol- 
davia, and  afterwards  those  of  Wallachia,  also  ac- 
knowledged the  empress  of  Russia  as  their  sovereign, 
and  took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  her. 

On  the  i8th  of  July  1770,  general  Roinanzovv  de- 
feated a  Turkish  army  near  the  Larga :  the  Turks 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  80,000  men,  and  were 
commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  Aujiust,  the  same  general  obtained  a  still 
greater  victory  over  another  army  of  the  Turks,  com- 
manded by  a  new  grand  vizier.  This  army,  though 
very  numerous,  was  totally  defeated ;  above  7000 
Turks  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  that  the  roads  to  the  Danube  were  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies.  There  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  some  thousand  carriages  laden  with  pro- 
visions, 143  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

The  war  continued  for  some  time  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Some  attempts 
were,  however,  at  length  made  to  negociate  a  peace  ; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  matters  could  be  accom- 
modated between  these  great  contending  powers  ; 
hostilities  were  repeated,  suspended,  and  afterwards 
renewed :  but  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded,  highly 
honourable  and  beneficial  to  the  Russians,  and  by 
which  they  obtained  the  liberty  of  a  free  navigation 
over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  trade  with  all  the  ports 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  war  with  the  Turks  was  not  quite  concluded, 
when  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Russia,  which  gave 
much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Petersburg.  A  cossac, 
w-hose  name  was  Pugatscheff,  took  upon  him  to  per- 
sonate the  late  unfortunate  emperor  Peter  III.  He 
appeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  and  pretended 
that  he  made  his  escape  through  an  extraordinary  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  from  the  murderers  who 
were  employed  to  assassinate  him  ;  and  that  the  report 
of  his  death  was  only  a  fiction  invented  by  the  court. 
He  is  said  to  have  greatly  resembled  the  late  emperor 
in  his  person;  which  circumstance  induced  him  to  en- 
gage in  this  enterprise.  As  he  possessed  abilities  and 
address,  his  followers  soon  became  very  numerous; 
and  he  at  length  found  himself  so  powerful,  and  his 
followers  being  armed  and  provided  with  artillery, 
that  he  stood  several  engagements  with  able  Russian 
generals,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and 
committed  great  ravages  in  the  country  :  but  he  was  at 
last  totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and,  being 
brought  to  Moscow  in  an  iron  cage,  he  was  beheaded 
in  that  city  on  the  2 1st  of  January,   1775. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances the  empress  of  Russia  was  subject  to,  on  her 
taking  possession  of  the  government  of  that  ex- 
tensive empire,  it  is  on  all  sides  allowed  that  she  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  continued  to 
govern  with  distinguished  reputation  and  ability. 
She  had  endeavoured  greatly  to  extend  the  commerce 
of  her  subjects ;  and,  as  far  as  the  Russian  govern- 
ment %vould  permit,  had  given  great  encouragement 
to  learning  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  Many  bene- 
ficial and  important  regulations  have  been  made  by 
her  in  the  interior  police  of  her  vast  empire ;  one  of 
which  was,  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  torture ;  besides 
adopting  an  excellent  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
prisons.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions 
of  her  reign,  was  her  establishment  of  an  armed  neu- 
trality, for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  nations 
not  at  war,  from  any  attacks  or  insults  from  belli- 
gerent powers.  In  1780,  her  imperial  majesty  in- 
Teid  to  it  the   powers  not  at    war ;  and  the  kings  of 


Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  States-General  accord- 
ingly acceded  to  it  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  flames  of  war  again  broke 
out,  in  which  the  Russians  and  Danes  united  their 
forces  against  the  Swedes,  whose  bravery  was  greatly 
signalized  against  the  enemy,  particularly  at  sea, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  The 
king  of  Sweden  also  attacked  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  road  ot  Revel  on  the  13th  of  May;  in  this  en- 
gagement the  Russians  had  eleven  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates,  which  were  supported  by  the  guns 
of  the  works  and  several  batteries ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  Russians  received  much  damage,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a  storm,  during  which  the  wind 
changed,  and  the  Swedish  ships  could  not  use  their 
lower  deck  guns,  and  many  of  them  could  not  keep 
their  place  in  the  line,  the  Russian  fleet  must  have 
been  ruined. 

The  Swedes  also,  in  the  same  month,  entered  the 
Russian  territories,  and  possessed  themselves  of  a  very 
strong  post  called  Karankosky,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Saima,  where  the  Russians,  with  10, coo  men^ 
made  an  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  The  Swedes 
withstood  their  assault,  and  repulsed  the  Russians^ 
who  are  said  to  have  left  near  2000  men  on  the 
field. 

After  various  success  in  the  course  of  this  war,  the 
contending  parties  seemed  disposed  for  peace.  The 
same  motives  which,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  ren- 
dered Gustavus  the  devoted  instrument  of  France; 
the  same  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  his  people  in  the  present  contest, 
might  be  employed  to  convert  him  from  the  enemy 
into  the  ally  of  Russia  ;  on  the  14th  of  August,  1790, 
therefore,  a  convention  was  signed  between  the 
courts  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  was  ratified  in  six 
days  after.  The  basis  of  the  convention  was,  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  an  alliance  of  the 
strictest  nature,  and  an  agreement  that  the  boun- 
daries of  their  respective  territories  should  remain 
the  same  as  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Abo  and 
Nystadt. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  the  empress  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  her  conquests  no  longer  bounded 
by  the  course  of  the  Danube.  The  capture  of  Ismail 
was  the  last  important  action.  Eight  different  times 
were  the  Muscovites  repulsed  with  the  slaughter  of 
many  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  At  the  ninth,  general 
Suwarrow  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  snatching  a 
standard  out  of  an  officer's  hand,  ran  directly  towards 
the  town,  passed  the  trenches,  and  clambering  up  the 
wall,  planted  himself  upon  the  ramparts.  "  There," 
cried  he,  "  my  fellow  soldiers,  behold  there  your 
standard  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  unless  you  will 
preserve  it ;  but  I  know  you  are  brave,  and  will  not 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  their  hands."  This  speech  had 
the  desired  effect.  It  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  22d 
of  December,  17 90;  and  it  is  said  that  the  siege  and 
capture  did  not  cost  the  Russians  less  than  10,000 
men.  The  most  shocking  part  of  the  transaction  is, 
that  the  garrison  (whose  bravery  merited,  and  would 
have  received  from  a  generous  foe,  the  highest  honours) 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  merciless  Russians, 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  30,000  men,  by  their 
own  account ;  and  the  place  was  given  up  to  th« 
unrestrained  fury  of  the  brutal  soldiery.  The  most 
horrid  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants; and  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors  wa& 
more  like  that  of  a  horde  of  cannibals,  than  of  a  ci- 
vilized people. 

England  and  Prussia,  after  a  long  and  extensive 
armed  negociation,  at  length  assented  to  the  demand 
of  the  empress,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  in- 
terference of  Spain  and  Denmark,  that  Oczakow, 
and  the  territory  between  the  rivers  Bog  and  Niester, 
shall  in  full  sovereignty  belong  to  Russia;  that  the 
river  Niester  shall  for  the  future  determine  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  that  the  two  powers 
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may  erect  on  the  shores  of  that  river  what  fortresses 
they  think  proper  :  and  Russia  engages  to  grant  a 
free  navigation  on  the  river  Niester,  This  was  con- 
cluded on  the  iith  of  August,  1791.  Thus  has  the 
Porte  entered  into  a  war,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining 
the  Crimea,  and  after  reducing  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  extreme  weakness,  and  internal  symptoms  of 
ruin,  irretrievable  by  a  government  in  a  regular 
progress  of  deterioration,  lost  an  important  territory, 
and  left  the  existence  of  the  empire  at  the  mercy  of 
another  Russian  war.  By  some  advantages  offered  to 
Prussia  and  Poland,  and  a  few  intrigues,  Russia  may 
change  the  fluctuating  stream  of  European  politics, 
and  by  one  powerful  campaign  overturn  the  Turkish 
monarchy. 

The  final  treaty  wi;h  the  Turks  was  concluded  at 
Jassy,  the  gth  of  January,  1792.  Catherine  then 
applied  herself  to  the  improvement  of  Oczakow, 
and  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength,  importance 
and  commerce.  At  the  same  time  she  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  European  politics.  When  the  coalition  of 
sovereign  powers  was  formed  against  France,  Gus- 
tavus  III.  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  was  to  have  con- 
ducted that  expedition  wiiich  was  afterwards  made 
against  France  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  prmce 
of  Brunswick.  Catherine,  on  this  occasion,  promised 
to  assist  him  and  the  alliance,  with  twelve  thousand 
Russian  troops,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  rubles.  She  assured  the  pope 
that  she  would  support  him  in  the  resumption  of 
Avignon,  and  published  a  strong  manifesto  against 
the  French  revolution  and  the  progress  of  liberty; 
birt  the  only  active  part  she  took  against  that  revolu- 
tion, was  sending  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates  to  join  the  English  fleet,  which  were  paid  for 
by  a  subsidy,  victualled  and  repaired  in  the  British 
ports,  and  then  reurned  home  without  rendering  any 
further  service.  But  her  attention  was  principally  di- 
rected to  Poland,  and  the  eflForts  which  that  people 
made  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Whilst  she  amused  the 
world  with  manifestoes  against  France,  she  beheld, 
with  pleasure,  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe  wasting 
their  strength  and  treasure ;  and,  undisturbed  by  any 
forei;^n  interference,  made  a  second  partition  of  Po- 
land, the  circumstances  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
briefly  narrated  in  our  account  of  that  unfortunate 
country. 

By  her  intrigues,  she,  in  like  manner,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Russia  the  fertile  and  populous  country 
of  Courland.  She  invited  the  duke  of  Courland  to 
her  court  under  the  pretext  that  she  wished  to  confer 
with  him  on  some  affairs  of  importance ;  and  during 
his  absence  the  states  of  Courland  assembled,  and  the 
nobles  proposed  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Po- 
land, and  annex  the  country  to  the  empire  of  Russia. 
The  principal  members  of  the  great  council  opposed 
this  change :  but  the  Russian  general  Pahlen  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly,  and  his  presence  silenced  all 
objections.  The  next  day  (March  18,  1795)  an  act 
was  drawn  up,  by  which  Courland,  Semigallia,  and 
the  circle  of  Pitlen,  were  surrendered  to  the  empress 
of  Russia.  The  act  was  sent  to  Petersburg,  and  the 
submission  of  the  states  accepted  by  the  empress.  The 
duke  of  Courland  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  his 
acquiescence  :  he  received  very  considerable  presents 
from  the  empress,  in  compensation,  and  retired  to 
live  on  some  extensive  estates  he  had  purchased  in 
Prussia. 

But  the  acquisition,  by  intrigues  and  artifice,  of 
countries  incapable  of  resistance,  was  not  suflBcient 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Catherine.  Incessantly 
anxious  to  extend  her  dominions,  she  turned  her 
arms  against  Persia,  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
Lolf  Ali  Khan,  a  descendant  of  the  race  of  the 
Sophis;  but  in  reality  to  seize  on  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces which  border  on  the  Caspian  sea.  Her  general 
Valerian  ZoubolF  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  into  the  province  of  Daghestan,  and 
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laid  siege  to  Derbent.  Having  carried  a  high  tower 
which  defended  the  place,  he  put  all  the  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  prepared  to  storm  the  city. 
The  Persians,  terrified  at  the  barbarous  fury  of  the 
i  Russians,  demanded  quarter  ;  and  the  keys  of  the  city 
j  were  delivered  up  to  ZoubofF  by  the  commandant,  a 
!  venerable  old  man,  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  before  surrendered  Derbent  to  Peter  I. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Agah  Mah- 
med  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Derbent,  when 
he  learned  that  the  place  was  already  in  the  power  of 
the  Russians.  ZoubofF  drew  out  his  army,  and  gave 
him  battle;  but  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  forced  the  Russians  to  retire  into  Derbent ; 
in  consequence  of  which  defeat,  a  strong  body  of 
Russian  troops  were  ordered  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
ZoubofF. 

These  martial  preparations,  and  plans  of  ambition, 
were,  however,  interrupted  by  her  death.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  1796,  she  appeared 
very  cheerful,  and  took  her  coffee  as  usual.  Soon 
after  she  retired  into  the  closet,  where  continuing  un- 
usually long,  her  attendants  became  alarmed,  and  at 
length  opened  the  door,  when  they  found  her  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  her  feet  against  the 
door.  Doctor  Rogerson,  her  first  physician,  was  im- 
mediately called,  who  bled  her  twice.  At  fir;,t  she 
appeared  rather  to  revive,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  and  expired  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Catherine  II.  in  her  youth  had  been  handsome, 
and  preserved  in  the  close  of  lile  a  graceful  and  ma- 
jestic air.  She  was  of  middle  stature,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  erect,  ap- 
peared taller  than  she  really  was.  Her  forehead  was 
open,  her  nose  aquiline,  her  mouth  well  made,  and 
her  chin  somewhat  long,  though  not  so  as  to  have  a 
disagreeable  effect.  Her  countenance  did  not  want 
for  expression;  but  she  was  too  well  practised  in  the 
courtly  habits  of  dissimulation,  to  suffer  it  to  express 
what  she  wished  to  conceal. 

With  respect  to  her  political  character,  she  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  sovereign.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign  she  laboured,  and  with  the  greatest 
success,  to  increase  the  power  and  political  conse- 
quence of  her  country.  She  encouraged  learning  and 
the  arts,  and  made  every  exertion  to  extend,  en- 
courage, and  enlarge  the  commerce  of  her  subjects. 
She  effected  many  and  important  regulations  in  the 
interior  police,  and  particularly  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
She  abolished  the  torture,  and  adopted  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  prisons.  The  new  code 
of  laws,  for  which  she  gave  instructions,  will  contri- 
bute still  more  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  despotism. 
In  the  execution,  indeed,  of  her  plans  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  her  empire,  she  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged no  right  but  power,  no  law  but  interest. 
Of  her  private  life,  her  panegyrists,  if  prudent,  will 
speak  but  little.  They  will  dwell  lightly  on 
the  means  by  which  she  mounted  the  throne.  The 
only  palliation  of  that  conduct,  which  the  most 
friendly  ingenuity  can  suggest,  will  be  derived  from 
the  frequent  and  bloody  usurpations  which,  since  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Great,  had  almo.st  become  the 
habit  of  the  Russian  court.  But  there  are  some  acts, 
at  the  recital  of  which  we  should  shudder,  even  if 
the  scene  were  laid  in  Morocco.  The  mysterious 
fate  of  prince  Iwan,  in  1763,  cannot  be  obliterated 
from  history ;  the  blood  spilt  in  the  long-conceived 
scheme  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  re- 
establishing the  eastern  empire  in  the  person  of  a 
second  Constantine,  will  not  be  expiated,  in  the 
estimation  of  humanity,  by  the  gigantic  magnificence 
of  the  project.  Above  all,  the  fate  of  Poland,  the 
dissension  and  civil  wars  industriously  fomented  in 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
— the  horrible  massacres  which  attended  its  final  sub- 
jugation, and  the  impious  mockery  of  returning 
solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of  such 
Bb 
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atrocious  crimes,  will  be  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Catherine. 

The  character  of  her  successor  Paul  I.  as  far  as  it 
had  been  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
appears  to  be  milder,  and  more  pacific  than  that  of  his 
mother.  Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  ordered  hostilities  to  cease  between  Russia  and 
Persia  ;  and  a  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between 
the  two  countries.  He  set  at  liberty  the  unfortunate 
Kosciusko,  the  general  of  the  Polish  insurgents,  be- 
stowed on  him  a  pension,  with  liberty  either  to  reside 
in  his  dominions  or  retire  to  America,  which  latter 
country  the  general  chose  for  his  asylum.  He  also  be- 
haved with  an  honourable  liberality  towards  the  depos- 
ed king  of  Poland;  and  restored  to  their  estates  a  great 
number  of  Polish  emigrants  and  fugitives. 


Catherine  !I.  the  empress  of  all  the  Russias,  was 
born  May  2,  1729,  and  ascended  the  throne  July 
9th,  1762,  upon  the  deposition  and  death  of  her  hus- 
band.    She  was  married  to  that  nrince  while  he  was 
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duke  of  Holstcin  Gottorp,  Sept.  1,  1745;  and  died 
Nov.  9,   1796. 

Paul  I.  late  emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  Oct.  1, 
1754.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  consort,  who 
was  princess  of  Wirtemberg,  has  left  issue: 

t.  Alexander,  the  present  emperor,  born  Dec.  23, 
1777,  married  to  the  princess  Louisa  of  Baden,  May 
21,   1793. 

2.  Constanline,  born  May  8,  1799,  married  to  the 
princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg,   February  14,  1796. 

3.  Alexander  Powlowna,  born  in  Aug.  1783. 

4.  Helena,  born  Dec.  24,  1784. 

5.  A  princess,  born  in  March,   1786. 

6.  Another  princess,   born  in  May,  1788. 

7.  Another  princess,  born  in  1792. 


CHAP.     VIIL 


ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Situation,  Extent,  Climate,  Inhabitants,  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions,  Curiosities,  Sic. 

THE    islands    belonging    to    Scotland    consist    of 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles. 

Shetland  Islands  lie  north-east  of  the  Orcades, 
or  Orkney  Islands,  between  60  and  61  deg.  of  north 
lat.  and  are  part  of  the  shire  of  Orkney.  The  Or- 
cades lie  north  of  Dungsby-Head,  between  59  and 
60  deg.  of  north  lat.  divided  from  the  continent  by  a 
tempestuous  streight  called  Pentland  Frith,  twenty- 
lour  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
large,  situated  between  55  and  59  deg.  of  north  lat. 
the.e  lie  scattered  in  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  to  the 
north-west  of  Scotland. 

The  air  of  these  islands  is  salutary,  but  keen  and 
piercing. 'except  in  sunmier,  when  it  is  very  serene. 
During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  inhabitants 
can  sec  to  read  at  midnight ;  but  then  they  are  subject 
to  a  winter  of  eight  months,  in  which  season  they  are 
involved  in  darkness,  storms  and  fogs.  In  summer 
their  sea  is  covered  with  fishing-vessels  belonging  to 
different  nations,  who  resort  thither  to  catch  herrin'^s, 
with  which  their  coast  abounds ;  but  from  October 
to   May,    they  are  deprived  of  every  communication 


with  other  countries;  and  not  a  single  ship  is  seen  on 
their  coast.  The  soil  is  in  general  rocky  and  sandyj 
and  consequently  barren  in  many  places. 

Many  of  the  Shetland  islands  (which  are  forty-six 
in  number)  are  uninhabited.  Mainland  is  the  largest, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
Larwick  is  the  principal  town,  and  contains  300  fa- 
milies; the  whole  number  of  families  in  the  island 
not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  is  another  town, 
where  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle,  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  Presbytery.  The  Dutch  begin  at  Mid- 
summer to  fish  for  herrings  on  the  coast  of  this  island, 
and  their  fishing-season  lasts  six  months.  The  Shet- 
lands  derive  a  great  advantage  from  this  fishery.  A 
great  trafKc  is  carried  on  between  these  Islanders  and 
the  people  of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  who  take  in 
return  for  brandy,  spices,  &c.  their  live  stock,  hose, 
and  mittens. 

The  Orkney  Islands  are  about  thirty  in  number, 
but  most  of  them  unpeopled ;  the  largest  is  called 
Pomona,  being  thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  nine 
in  breadth,  in  some  places.  It  contains  nine  parish 
churches,  and  has  four  excellent  harbours.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus, 
but  now  converted  into  a  parish  church.  Its  roof  is 
supported  by  fourteen  pillars  on  each  side,  and  its 
steeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  ot  bells,  by  four  large 
pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered 
with  red  and  white  polished  stones,  embossed  and  ele- 
gantly flowered. 

Mull,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  almost  as  broad.  It  contains 
two  parish  churches,  and  a  castle,  called  Duert,  which 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  island.  The  other  principal 
western  islands  are  Lewis,  or  Harris,  both  which  form 
one  island,  which  belongs  to  the  shire  of  Ross,  and  is 
100  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  breadth ; 
its  chief  town  is  Stornvay. 

Sky,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  forty 
miles  long,  and  thirty  broad  in  some  places  ;  fruitful, 
and  well  peopled.  Bute,  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  castle 
of  Rothsay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now  does  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Rothsay  is  likewise  a  royal  burgh  ; 
and  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  shire  of 
Bute.  Ilaand  Jura  are  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  con- 
tain together  370  square  miles,  but  they  have  in  them 
no  remarkable  towns.  North  Ulst  contains  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  called  Lochmady,  famous  for  herring- 
fishing.  Many  other  of  the  Hebrides  islands  are  of 
small  importance  either  to  the  public  or  the  proprie- 
tor.s,  though,  by  the  very  improveable  fisheries  upon 
their  coasts,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  may  in  future  times 
be  of  great  consequence  to  both.  Jona  was  once 
famous  for  being  the  seat  and  sanctuary  of  ancient 
learning,  and  the  burying-place  of  many  kings  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  St.  Kilda,  or 
Hirt,  is  the  remotest  of  all  the  north-west  islands,  and 
very  difficult  of  access:  it  contains  about  thirty-five 
familes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shetland  were  originally  emi- 
grants from  Norway,  to  which  for  many  years  they 
paid  a  tribute  called  Schet,  from  whence  their  new 
settlement  derived  the  name  of  Schetland.  But  some 
centuries  ago  these  islands  were  ceded  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  have  ever 
since  been  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and,  with 
the  isles  of  Orkney;  form  a  shire.  The  Shetlanders 
are  in  general  simple,  honest,  religious,  hospitable, 
humane,  and  commonly  live  to  a  great  age.  Those 
who  possess  estates,  are  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  live 
in  as  great  elegance  as  the  gentry  of  that  kingdom  : 
but  the  poorer  sort  of  people  subsist  chiefiy  unon  fish, 
which  supplies  them  with  light  as  well  as  food ;  for 
they  make  an  oil  of  it,  which  they  bum  in  lamps 
during  the  continuance    of  their  long  winter;  when, 
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having  no  ^vood,  they  make  fires  of  turf,  peat,  and 
heath.  Their  commoil  drink  is  butter-milk  mixed 
with  water,  and  whey;  which  latter,  by  a  peculiar 
method  of  fermentation,  acquires  a  vinous  quality, 
when  they  barrel  it  for  use. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  lesser  isles  subsist  upon 
the  eggs  and  flesh  of  sea-fowls,  the  first  of  which  they 
obtain  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  climbing  i 
up  the  rocks  to  the  nests,  or  being  lowered  down  to 
tliem  by  ropes ,  over  dreadful  precipices.  These 
islanders,  in  general,  enjoy  an  excellent  state  of  health, 
and,  when  attacked  by  any  disease,  seldom  employ  a 
physician.  They  are  subject  to  the  scurvy,  which 
they  cure  with  the  cochlearia,  or  scurvy-grass,  and 
their  sovereign  remedy  for  the  jaundice  is  powder  of 
snail-shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  are  descended  from 
the  same  ancestors  with  those  who  live  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  to  whose  customs  they  entirely 
conform ;  but  are  much  more  simple  and  industrious. 
They  are  in  general  strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 
The  men  are  fond  of  tobacco  to  excess,  and  make 
use  of  it  in  all  the  different  ways  of  chewing,  smoak- 
ing,  and  snulf.  They  sometimes  eat  flesh,  but  their 
most  common  food  consists  of  oatmeal,  cheese,  butter, 
milk,  and  whey.  The  better  sort  of  people  live  very 
comfortably,  but  the  poor  dwell  in  wretched  cabins  ' 
built  of  loose  stones  and  rtlud,  and  thatched  with 
straw.  The  partitions  within  are  no  other  than  a  kind 
of  hurdle,  plastered  with  clay,  and  they  have  neither 
glass  in  their  windows,  nor  any  other  chimney,  than 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  immediately  under 
which  is  a  hearth  made  of  stone,  whereon  they  burn 
tvood,  ptat,  or  turf.  Around  this  hearth  the  family 
sit  in  the  day-time,  and  lie  at  night,  during  the  winter. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  same  house,  the  cattle  are 
Stalled,  and  the  children,  calves,  and  pigs,  frequently 
sleep  ail  together ;  for  these  people  are  exceedingly 
nasty,  and  to  this  sluttishness  in  themselves  and  habita- 
tions may  be  imputed  that  inveterate  itch  with  which 
they  are  so  generally  infected.  The  attachment  of 
these  islanders  to  then-  chieftains  is  remarkably  strong, 
notwithstanding  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  overcome  connexions 
so  dangerous  to  government.  Both  sexes  are  exceed- 
ingly tond  of  dancing  to  their  own  music,  and  the 
men  are  very  expert  and  agile  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
field. 

The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  should  omit  that  remarkable 
mantology,  or  gift  of  prophecy,  which  distinguishes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  under  the  name  of 
secmd  sight.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  attempt 
to  disprove  the  reality  of  the  instances  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  related  by  reputable  authors,  as  to 
admit  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject.  The 
adepts  of  the  second  sight  pretend  that  they  have  cer- 
tain revelations,  or  rather  presentations,  either  really 
or  typically,  which  swim  before  their  eyes,  of  certain 
events  that  are  to  happen  in  the  course  of  24  or  48 
hours.  I  do  not,  however,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion, observe  that  any  ,\vo  of  these  adepts  agree  as  to 
the  manner  and  form  of  those  revelations,  or  that 
they  have  any  fixed  method  for  interpreting  their  ty- 
pical appearances.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
those  islanders,  by  indulging  themselves  in  lazy 
habits,  acquire  visionary  ideas,  and  overheat  their 
imaginations,  till  they  are  presented  with  those  phan- 
tasms, which  they  mistake  for  fatidical  or  prophetic 
manifestations.  They  instantly  begin  to  prophesy ; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  amidst  many 
thousand  predictions,  some  did  not  happen  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  these  being  well  attested,  give  a  sanction  to 
the  whole. 

The  islands  of  Orkney,  which  were  originally  peo- 
pled from  Norway,  were  formerly  sometimes  subject 
to  the  Norwegians,  and  others  to  the  Scots,  just  as 
the  chance   of  war   determined;  but  at  lengdi   they 


were  entirely  ceded  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland, 
by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  for  the  sum  of  4000 
marks  sterling,  and  an  annual  acknowledgment  of  lOO 
more. 

In  these  islands  the  genteeler  sort  of  people  ait; 
exceedingly  polite,  hospitable,  frugal,  sagacious,  cir- 
cumspect, and  religious;  conforming  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  manners  of  the  Scots,  from  whom  they 
are  in  general  descended.  The  common  people 
particularly  the  marine's,  are  bold,  active,  dextrous, 
hardy,  and  inured  to  fatigue  even  from  their  infancy. 
Their  common  food  is  salt  fish,  which  subjects  them 
to  severe  attacks  of  the  scurvy.  In  most  disorders  they 
make  use  of  plants,  but  being  exceedingly  supersti- 
tious, they  put  great  faith  in  charms  and  amulets. 
These  people,  like  the  Shetlanders,  are  remarkable  for 
longevity. 

The  population  of  these  three  divisions  of  islands 
cannot  be  given  with  certainty.  They  are  represented 
by  creditable  historians  as  having  been  much  better 
peopled  about  400  years  ago  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent: for  the  Hebrides  themselves  v.' ere  often  known 
to  send  10,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without 
prejudice  to  their  agriculture.  It  is  said,  their  num- 
bers do  not  now  exceed  48,000.  The  religion  pro- 
fessed in  the  Hebrides  is  chieiiy  Presbyterian,  as  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but  great  igno- 
rance still  prevails  among  some  of  the  islanders; 
whilst  they  are  extremely  addicted  to  superstitious 
practices  and  customs.  The  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Hebrides  seems  to  be  a  compound  of 
the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  that  of  other  northern 
people,  but  in  no  degree  approaches  to  the  purity  of 
the  Celtic,  commonly  called  Erse,  which  has  been 
the  received,  though  erroneous  opinion,  of  many 
learned  men. 

Iron,  tin,  lead,  and  silver  mines;  marl,  slate,  free- 
stone, and  even  quarries  of  marble,  have  been  found 
upon  these  islands;  also  talc,  crystals,  and  numbers 
of  curious  pebbles :  and  they  are  not  destitute  of  fine 
fresh  water,  nor  of  lakes  and  rivulets  that  abound 
widi  excellent  trout.  The  present  face  of  the  soil  is 
bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees,  except  a  few  that 
are  reared  in  gardens ;  but  experience  daily  shews, 
that,  if  the  soil  of  the  northern  and  western  islands 
was,  till  of  late,  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable, 
it  must  have  been  owing  to  its  waiu  of  improvement 
by  cultivation  ;  for  such  spots  as  are  now  cultivated, 
produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  garden  stuff,  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants ;  and  even  fruit-trees  are 
now  brought  to  maturity.  Many  of  these  islands 
have  been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whose  tem- 
ples are  still  visible  in  most  of  them  :  and  those  tem- 
ples were  surrounded  with  grovts,  though  little  or 
no  timber  now  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stumps  of  former  trees,  however,  are  discernible,  as 
arc  many  vestiges  of  grandeur,  even  since  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Christiad  religion;  which  prove  the  de- 
crease of  the  riches,  power,  and  population  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  staple  commodities  of  these  islands  consist  of 
fish,  especially  herrings,  which  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  when  properly  cured,  arc  superior  even  to 
those  of  the  Dutch.  They  carry  on  likewise  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  down  and  feathers;  and  their  wool, 
which  they  manufacture  into  coarse  cloaths,  stockings, 
and  a  variegated  stuff  called  tartan,  and  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, make  no  small  progress  in  these  islands. 
They  carry  their  black  caldc  alive  to  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Scotland,  where  they  are  disposed  of  in  sale  or 
barter,  as  are  large  quantities  of  mutton,  which  they 
salt  in  the  hide.  From  the  Orkneys,  they  annually 
export,  besides  cattle,  skins  of  seals,  otters,  lambs,  and 
rabbits;  also  corn,  butter,  tallow,  salt,  down,  feathers, 
writing  quills,  and  hams ;  to  which  we  may  add,  wool 
and  stuffs. 

Most  of  the  birds  and  fishes  common  to  the 
northern    countries    are    to   be    found    here  ;   besides 
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which,  here  is  a  species  of  falcon  or  hawk,  of  a  more 
docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  Shetland  islands  are  famous  for  a  small 
breed  of  horses,  which  are  exceedingly  active,  strong, 
and  hardy,  and  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London,  yoked  to  the  splendid  carriages  of  the 
curious  or  wealthy.  The  Orkneys  bear  plentiful 
crops  of  barley,  and  oats  will  come  to  perfection. 
In  these  islands  are  also,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
cattle,  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  and  poultry. 
Plenty  of  red  deer,  partridges,  growse,  heath-cock, 
and  plover,  are  found  on  the  heaths  and  commons ; 
and  the  waters  abound  in  duck,  teal,  and  widgeon. 
The  sea,  besides  whales,  seals,  and  otters,  furnishes 
he  inhabitants  with  cod,  ling,  tusk,  herrings,  crabs, 
oysters,  and  remarkably  large  muscles  and  cockles. 
The  rocks  are  covered  with  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  wild 
geese,  solan  geese,  barnacles,  lipes,  and  other  species  of 
wild  fowl. 

The  artificial  curiosities  consist  chiefly  in  the  re- 
mains of  Druidical  monuments,  ancient  castles,  and 
churches.  The  first  arc  found  in  many  of  the  islands  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  situated  near  the  village 
of  Classferniss,  in  the  inland  of  Lewis.  This  monu- 
ment consists  of  thirty  pyramidical  stones  standing 
upright,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  forming  a  kind  of  avenue  eight 
feet  wide,  leadmg  to  a  circle  of  twelve  stones  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  cen- 
tral stone  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  shaped  like  the 
nidd>;r  of  a  ship.  On  the  cast,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  this  circle,  are  four  stones  similar  to  those  which 
compose  the  circle  and  avenue,  forming  three  right- 
lines,  or  rays,  issuing  from  the  body  ot  the  circle. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  druid  temple,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  the  chief  Druid  stood 
by  the  large  stone  in  the  centre,  and  harangued  the 
audience. 

The  fortifications  are  those  principally  erected  by  the 
Danes,  and  consist  of  watch-towers,  beacons,  and  a 
great  number  of  caves  or  caverns,  some  of  which  are 
capacious,  and  almost  impregnable. 

A  great  variety  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  churches,  convents,  and  other 
structures  dedicated  to  religion,  are  found  in  many 
of  these  islands;  but  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Joua,  or  St.  CoJumb-kill.  According  to  ancient 
tradition,  St.  Columba  first  landed  in  this  island  from 
Leland;  and  after  converting  the  Picts  by  his  preach- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  the  king  bestowed  this 
island  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  the  emi- 
nent service  he  had  done  his  country.  But  however 
that  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  erected  in  that  island 
two  churches,  and  two  monasteries,  and  instituted  a 
seminary  which  soon  became  famous  for  learning. 
Here  the  remains  of  ancient  literature  were  cultivated 
and  preserved,  when  it  was  almost  obliterated  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  These  foundations  were  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  lords  of  the  isles ; 
Jona  became  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  isles, 
and,  on  account  of  its  supposed  sanctit)',  was  chosen 
as  the  burial-place  for  kings,  heroes,  and  ecclesiastical 
persons. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  On 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  two  chapels,  adorned  at 
the  entrance  with  large  pillars  carved  in  basso-relievo; 
the  steeple,  doors,  and  windows  are  decorated  with 
curious  fretwork:  the  altar  is  large,  magnificent,  and 
composed  of  fine  polished  marble.  Several  abbots 
are  interred  within  the  church,  and  among  these, 
Mac-Ilikenich,  whose  statue  of  black  marble,  as 
big  as  the  life,  is  placed  over  his  tomb,  in  an  epis- 
copal habit,  with  his  mitre  and  crosier.  Behind  the 
church  are  the  ruins  of  a  cloister,  library,  and  hall. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  cell,  where 
we  find  the  tomb  of  St.  Columba,  but  without  any 
mscription.     Near  it  stands  the  cross  of  St.  Martin, 


an  entire  piece  of  porphyry,  eight  feet  high,  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  and  exhibiting  on  the  east  side  the  figure, 
of  a  tree,  and  on  the  west  a  large  crucifix.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouran  is  the  cemetry, 
where  the  kings  and  chieftains  lie  buried  under  shrines. 
Here  are  three  vaults  distinguished  by  inscriptions, 
now  not  legible.  In  that  on  the  right  hand,  four 
kings  of  Ireland  lie  interred;  in  that  on  the  left,  eight 
kings  of  Norway ;  and  in  the  middlemost,  forty-eight 
kings  of  Scotland. 

In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy,  one  of  the 
western  islands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a 
stone  called  a  dwarf  stone,  thirty-six  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen broad,  and  nine  thick;  in  which  is  a  square 
hole  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a 
stone  of  the  same  size,  for  a  door.  Within  this  en- 
trance is  the  resemblance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut 
out  of  the  stone,  big  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on : 
at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a 
hearth,  with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney. 
Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in  England,  are  frequently 
in  these  islands:  and  the  gigantic  bones  found  in 
many  burial-places  here,  give  room  to  believe  that 
the  former  inhabitants  were  of  larger  size  than  the 
present. 

In  these  islands,  the  natural  curiosities  are  very 
numerous :  they  abound  with  rocks  of  various  un- 
common forms,  prodigious  caverns,  and  cataracts. 
But  the  whirlpool,  or  vortex,  near  Jurah,  called  Cory- 
Vreltan,  must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It 
is  situated  between  the  north-end  of  Jurah,  and  the 
small  island  of  Scarba.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  sea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increasing  gra- 
dually to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the 
form  of  pyramids,  spout  up  the  water  with  a  great 
noise,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  small  vessel,  agitated 
into  such  a  foam,  as  gives  the  sea  a  white  appear- 
ance, at  two  leagues  distance.  About  half  flood  the 
violence  begins  to  decrease,  and  continues  gradually 
subsiding,  till  about  half  an  hour  after  high-water, 
when  the  smallest  fishing-boat  may  cross  it  without 
the  least  danger.  And  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  relating 
his  voyage  through  the  Hebrides,  anno  1772,  gives 
us  the  following  description  of  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  appearances  in  nature.  "  We  were  no 
sooner  arrived  (says  this  gentleman)  than  we  were 
struck  with  a  scene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded 
our  expectations,  though  founded,  as  we  thought, 
upon  the  most  sanguine  probability  :  the  whole  of  that 
end  of  the  island  (\i/c.  Stassa,  a  mile  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth)  supported  by  ranges  ot  natural 
pillars,  mostly  above  fifty  feet  high,  standing  in  natu- 
ral colonades,  according  as  the  bays  or  points  of  land 
formed  themselves:  upon  a  firm  basis  of  solid  unformed 
rock,  above  these,  the  stratum  which  reaches  to  the 
soil  or  surface  of  the  island,  varied  in  thickness  as  the 
island  itself  formed  into  hills  or  vallies  ;  each  hill 
which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an 
ample  pediment ;  some  of  these  above  sixty  feet  in 
thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed,  by  the 
sloping  of  the  hill  on  each  side,  almost  into  the  shape 
of  those  used  in  architecture."  But  the  most  striking 
object  in  this  field  of  scenery  is  Fingal's  Cave,  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Banks :  "  We  proceeded  along  the 
shore,  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Causeway,  every 
stone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  nuwiber  of 
sides  and  angles;  till,  in  a  short  time,  we  arrived  at 
:  the  mouth  of  the  most  magnificent  cave  that  has  pro- 
bably ever  been  described  by  travellers.  The  mind 
can  hardiv  form  an  idea  more  mai;nificent  than  such 
a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  columns, 
and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have  been 
broken  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles 
of  which,  a  yellov/  stalagraitic  matter  has  exuded, 
which  serves  to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at 
the  same  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal  of 
elegance  ;  and,  to  render  it   still  more  agreeable,  the 
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whole  is  lighted  from  without:  so  that  the  furthest 
extremity  is  very  plainly  seen  from  without,  and  the 
air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tide,  is  perfectly  dry  and  wholesome,  free  entirely  from 
the  damp  of  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  gene- 
rally abound."  The  length  of  this  wonderful  cave, 
from  the  arch  without,  is  371  feet;  from  the  pitch  of 
the  arch,  250 ;  breadth  at  the  mouth,  53;  height  of 
the  arch  at  the  mouth,  117;  at  the  end,  70 ;  height  of 
an  outside  pillar,  39;  of  one  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  54  ; 
depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth,  18:  at  the  bottom, 
nine  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Pabbay,  a  stream 
running  down  the  face  of  a  rock  petrifies  into  a  white 
hard  substance,  of  which  the  natives  make  excellent 
lime. 

For  an  account  of  learning,  learned  men,  and  his- 
tory, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ensuing  description  of 
Scotland. 


CHAP.     IX. 

SCOTLAND. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  Rivers,  Kc. 
Produce,  Population,  Inhabitants,  Customs,  Cities, 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Fisheries,  8(c. 

CCOTLAND,  or  North  Britain,  is  situated  be- 
^  tween  54  and  59  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between 
1  and  6  deg.  of  west  long.  It  is  about  300  miles  in 
length,  igo  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  27,794 
square  miles;  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Deucaledonian  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  England,  on 
the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Irish  Sea. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  the 
Frith  of  Forth ;  Edinburgh  is  the  capital  of  the  south- 
ern division,  and  Aberdeen  the  chief  town  of  the  north- 
ern. The  northern  contains  fifteen  counties,  and  the 
southern  eighteen,  and  these  counties  are  subdivided  as 
follow : 


Shires. 

1.  Edinburgh 

2.  Haddington 

3.  Mearse,  anciently  Berwick 

4.  Roxborough 

5.  Selkirk 

6.  Peebles 

7.  Lanark 

8.  Dumfries 

9.  Wigtown 

10.  Kirkcudbright 

11.  Air 

12.  Dunbarton 

13.  Bute  and) 

14.  Caithness/ 

15.  Renfrew 

16.  Stirling 

17.  Linlithgow 

18.  Argyle 

19.  Perth 

20.  Kincarden 

21.  Aberdeen 

22.  Inverness 

23.  Nairne,and) 

24.  Cromarty    y 

25.  Fife , 

a6.  Forfar , 

27.  BanfF , 

28.  Sutherland , 

29.  Clacmannen,  and) 

30.  Kinros j 

31.  Ross 

32.  Elgin 

33.  Orkney 


Sheriffdoms  and  other  Subdivisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Mid-Lothian (^"^I^'Wk    ^"^^^^'^"''Sh'    ^eith,    and 

(      Dalkeith. 

East-Lothian {^wkk''  "'"^"^'"S*""'  and  North  Ber- 

The  Merches  and  Bailiery  of  Lauderdale  Dunse  and  Lauder. 
( Tiviotdale,   Lidsdale,    Eskdale,     and)  ^  j,  u    v  ^  j  ht  1 

i    Eusdale.. )  Jedborough,  Kelso,  and  Melross. 

Ettrick  Forest Selkirk, 

Tweedale ....Peebles. 

^,   J     1  ,  ( Glasgow,  Hamilton,   Lanark,   and  Ru- 

Uydesdale |      therglen, 

Nithsdale,  Annandale Dumfries,  Annan, 

Galloway,  W.  Part Wigtown,  Stranraer,  and  Whitehorn. 

Galloway,  E.  Part Kirkcudbright. 

Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunnmgham {  ^^^'     ^i^'^arno'rk      Irwin,      Maybole, 

'                                           °                  l      Stewarton,  and  balcoats. 
Lenox Dunbarton. 

Bute,  Arron,  Caithness Rothsay,  Wick,  Thurso. 

■n     c  ( Renfrew,  Paisley,   Greenock,  and  Port- 

(      Glasgow. 

Stirling Stirling  and  Falkirk. 

West-Lothian i  Linlithgow       Burroughstonness,      and 

(      (Queens  Ferry. 

/Argyle,  Cowval,    Knapdale,   Kintire,"\ 

)      and  Lorn,  with  part  of  the  W.  Isles,  finverary,  Dunstaffnage,   Killemor,  and 

j      particularly  Issa,  Jura,  Mull,  Wist,  (^      Campbel-Town. 

V^     Terifi^,  Col,  and  Lismore j 

rAthol,Gowry,Breadalbane,Monteith,")  „    ^10  ^^     ,  ,  ■         t,-,  •  1 

\      Strathern,    Stormount,  Glcnsheild  r 'Ir^'^' ,^;^°"''    Dunblain,     Blair,    and 
1     andRaynork .)      ^unkeld, 

Mearns Bervie,  Stonhive,  and  Kincarden. 

T,,        T}     u         r'     ■     u        A  c    ..u   (Old  Aberdeen,  New  Aberdeen,  Frazer- 
( Mar,  Buchan,    Ganoch,  and  Strath- 1,        1^.111^-  c       u 

<  u     •  -\      burgh,    Peterhead,    Kintore,    Strath- 

^  °     ' (^     bogie,  Inverary,  and  Old  Meldrum. 

r  Aird,  Strathglass,  Sky,  Harris,   Bade- r  Inverness,    Inverlochy,    Fort  Augustus, 
(      noch,  Lochabar,  and  Glenmorison.  (      and  Bosbaw. 

Western  Part  of  Murray  and  Cromarty.  Nairne,  Cromarty. 

/St.  Andrew's,  Cowper,  Falkland,  Kir- 

p-r  J      kaldy,     Innerkythen,     Ely,     Burnt- 

J      Island,    Dumfermline,    Dysart,    An- 

(^     struther,  and  Aberdour. 

r    r       A  i  Montrose,  Forfar,   Dundee,    Arbroath, 

Forfar,  Angus |      ^^^^j^^^ 

r  Banff,    Strathdovern,   Boyne,    Eury,"J 

<  Balvenny,   Strathawin,  and  part  of  V  BanfF  and  Cullen. 
(^      Buchan j 

Strathnaver  and  Sutherland Strathy  and  Dornock. 

„.r  fCulross,      Clacmannan,      Alloa,      and 

Fife  part J      ,/• 

^  I      Kinross. 

f  Easter  and  Wester  Ross,  Isle  of  LewiSj'J 

}      Lochbroom,  Lochcarren,  Ardmean-f  Taine,  Dingwall,  Portrose,  Rosamarkie, 

J     ach,  Redcastle,  Ferrintosh,  Strath- T     and  New  Kelso, 

(^     peffer,  and  Ferrindonald j 

Murray  and  Strathspey , Elgin  and  Forress. 

Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland..., ...Kirkwall,  Skalloway. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


In  all,  thirty-three  shires,  which  choose  thirty  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain ; 
Bute  and  Caithness,  Nairne  and  Cromarty,  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross,  choose  alternately. 

Each  of  the  fifteen  royal  boroughs  chooses  one  re- 
presentative. These  are,  i.  Edinburgh;  2.  Kirk- 
wall, Wick,  Dornock,  Dingwall,  and  Tayne;  3.  For- 
trose,  Inverness,  Nairne,  and  Forres;  4.  Elgin,  Cul- 
Icn,  Banff,  Inverary,  and  Kintore;  5.  Aberdeen, 
Bervie,  Montrose,  Aberbrothe,  and  Brechin;  6.  For- 
far, Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  and  St.  Andrew's ; 
7.  Crail,  Kilrenny,  Anstruther  East  and  West,  and 
Pittenweem ;  8.  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorn,  and 
Burnt-Islaaid;  9.  Innerkythen,  Dumfermline,  Queen's 
Ferry,  Culross,  and  Stirling ;  10.  Glasgow,  Renfrew, 
Rutherglen,  and  Dunbarton;  11.  Haddington,  Dun- 
bar, North  Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedborough ;  12. 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark;  13.  Dum- 
fries, Sanquebar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kircud- 
bright; 14.  Wigtown,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and 
Whitehorn;  15.  Air,  Invin,  Rothsay,  Campbel-Town, 
and  Inverary. 

The  air  of  Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  could 
be  expected  in  so  northerly  a  climate.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  variety  ot  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and 
lakes ;  but  still  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  sen,  which  affords  those  warm  breezes  that  not 
only  soitcn  the  natural  keenness  of  the  air,  but,  by 
keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure  and 
healthful,  and  prevent  those  epidemical  distempers 
which  prevail  in  other  countries.  In  the  northern 
parts,  day-light,  at  midsummer,  lasts  eighteen  hours 
and  five  minutes  ;  and  the  day  and  night  in  winter 
are  in  the  same  proportion.  The  soil  in  Scotland 
varies,  as  it  commonly  does  in  every  other  country  ; 
the  Lov/lands  are  rich,  and  only  want  proper  culture 
to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain; 
but  the  finer  particles  of  earth,  incessantly  worked 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  deposited  in  the  val- 
lies, afford  them  a  vegetable  nourishment  capable  of 
carrying  the  strongest  plants  to  perfection;  though 
many  vegetables  and  hortulan  productions  do  not 
come  so  soon  to  perfection  here  as  in  England.  The 
water  naturally  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  over 
which  it  passes;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  very  salu- 
tary; and,  of  late  years,  some  mineral  springs  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country.  The  Uplands  yield 
excellent  pasture,  but  there  are  in  them  extensive  tracts 
of  barren  heath. 

Though  Scotland  enjoys  many  large  and  long  tracts 
of  ground,  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  yet 
it  is  in  general  very  mountainous ;  from  east  to  west 
it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  these,  known  by  the  name 
of  Grants-Bain,  or  the  Grampian-Hills,  which  run 
through  Lothian,  andjoin  the  mountains  of  Tweedale. 
A  third  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lammer-Muir, 
rising  near  the  eastern  coast,  runs  westward  through 
the  Mearse ;  and,  besides  these ,  there  are  a  prodigious 
number  of  detached  hills  and  mountains,  remarkable  for 
their  stupendous  height  and  declivity. 

In  this  country  there  are  many  rivers,  lakes,  rivu- 
lets, and  fountains ;  the  names  of  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  and 
the  Spey.  The  Tweed  takes  its  rise  on  the  borders  of 
Annandale,  which  seryes  as  a  boundary  between 
Scotland  and  England;  and,  after  a  serpentine  course 
ot  great  length,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Ber- 
wick. The  Forth  rises  in  Monteith,  near  Callendar, 
passes  by  Stirling,  and,  after  a  course  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  runs  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  which  divides  the  coast  of  Lothian  from 
Fife.  The  Clyde  takes  its  rise  from  Errick-Hill,  in 
the  shire  of  Lanark,  traverses  the  shire  of  Clydesdale, 
washes  the  city  of  Glasgow,  widens  in  its  passage  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  forms  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
adjoining  to  the  Irish  sea.  The  Tay  derives  its  source 
from  Loch-Tay  in  Breadalbane,  and,  after  a  south-east 
course,  discharges  itself  into  the    sea  below  Dundee. 


The  Spey  issues  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
Badenoch,  and,  running  a  north-easterly  course,  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean  near  Aberdour.  Besides  these 
capital  rivers,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  streams, 
that  are  very  deep,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  lakes  in  Scotland  are  verv  numerous  ;  the  inha- 
bitants  sometimes  giving  the  name  of  lake,  or  loch, 
to  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  which  is  the  case  of  Loch  Fyn, 
famous  for  its  excellent  herrings,  it  being  sixty  miles 
long  and  four  broad.  Loch  An,  Loch  Lomond,  and 
Loch  Tay,  present  us  with  the  most  beautiful  scenes, 
and  their  banks,  like  those  of  many  others,  are  adorned 
with  woods.  Near  Lochness,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  is  a  lake  of  fresh, 
water,  about  180  feet  in  length,  unfathomable,  and 
remarkable  for  never  having  been  known  to  freeze ; 
whereas  Loch  Anwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  which  is  not 
above  seventeen  miles  distant  from  it,  is  perpetually 
covered  with  ice.  The  Loch  of  Spinie,  near  Elgin, 
is  frequented  by  large  flights  of  swans,  and  cygnets, 
which  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  cause  a  sudden 
darkness  in  the  air.  Their  fondness  for  this  spot  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  attributed  to  their' 
feeding  on  the  plant  Olorina,  which  grows  in  this 
lake,  and  rises  above  the  water  with  a  long  straight 
stalk,  bearing  a  cluster  of  seeds  at  the  top.  The  coasts 
of  Scotland  are,  in  many  parts,  indented  with  large, 
bold,  and  navigable  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea;  as  the 
bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtown-Bay  ;  also  the  Solway 
Bay  or  Frith,  which  separates  Scotland  from  England, 
on  the  west ;  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray,  Cromarty, 
Dornock,  &c. 

It  is  supposed  that  Scotland  was  formerly  over  run 
with  timber;  for,  in  every  part  of  it,  large  trees  are 
frequently  dug  up,  and  great  logs  of  wood  are  found 
in  the  deepest  morasses,  as  well  as  human  bodies;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  their  waters,  being  impreg- 
nated with  turpentine,  have  a  preserving  quality.  Very- 
little  timber  grows  in  their  forests  except  pines.  The 
Scots  oak,  which  grows  in  the  Highlands,  is  esteemed 
very  good ;  but  its  distance  from  any  water-carriage, 
renders  that  valuable  article  of  very  little  benefit 
either  to  the  nation  or  the  owners.  Fir-trees  grow  in 
great  perfection  in  this  country,  and  form  beautiful 
plantations. 

Small  pieces  of  gold  have  often  been  found  in 
brooks  after  a  great  torrent,  which  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve the  accounts  which  historians  give  of  the  gold 
mines  in  Scotland.  At  the  nuptials  of  James  V.  with 
a  daughter  of  France,  covered  dishes  filled  with  coins 
of  Scots  gold,  were  presented  to  the  guests  by 
way  of  desert :  and,  in  the  time  of  .  that  mo-narch, 
the  mines  of  Crawfurd  Moor  were  worked  by  Ger- 
mans, under  the  direction  of  one  Cornelius,  their 
chief.  But  the  civil  wars,  which  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  these  people 
to  abandon  their  works,  which  have  never  since  been 
resumed. 

There  are  several  lead  mines  in  Scotland,  which 
produce  great  quantities  of  silver;  some  copper  mines 
have  been  discovered  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  no  coun- 
try boasts  of  greater  plenty  of  iron  ore. 

The  east,  west,  and  northern  parts  of  the  country 
produce  exceeding  good  coal,  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  exported ,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
this  firing,  the  inhabitants  supply  its  place  by  burning 
turf  and  peat.  In  many  parts,  however,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for  fuel,  being  obliged  to 
burn  cow-dung,  which  they  carefully  dry  and  deposit 
for  that  purpose.  Lime-stone  and  free-stone  are  found 
here  in  great  plenty,  which,  added  to  the  exceeding 
low  price  of  labour,  enables  the  people  to  erect  very 
elegant  houses.  In  Banffshire,  alum  mines  have  lately 
been  discovered. 

Variegated  pebbles,  crystal,  and  several  other  trans- 
parent stones  are   found  in    many    parts   of  Scotland, 
which,   when  polished,   are   proper   for  seals,  snuff- 
boxes 
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boxes,  ear-rings,  and  other  toys  :  and  in  Lanarkshire, 
or  Clydesdale,  large  pieces  of  lapis  lazuli  are  frequently 
dug  up.  The  country  abounds  in  flint,  talc,  sea- 
shells,  fullers  earth,  and  potters-clay.  Here  are  vast 
numbers  of  small  atones  of  a  particular  species,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  elf-arrow  heads,  and  to  which  they 
are  studious  to  assign  a  supernatural  origin  and  use, 
and,  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  they 
originally  were;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  they  are  the 
flint  heads  of  the  arrows,  used  by  the  Caledonians  and 
ancient  Scots. 

Various  improvements  in  husbandry  have  been 
lately  made ;  so  that  the  Lowlands  produce  a  variety 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  herbs,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  flax,  hemp,  and  hay;  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  cur- 
rants ;  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and,  sometimes, 
even  grapes,  are  brought  to  perfection  here,  though 
not  so  early  as  in  England  ;  all  sorts  of  kitchen  roots, 
salads,  and  greens,  particularly  the  Scots  kail,  or  cole- 
wort.  The  trees  and  shrubs  natural  to  this  country 
are,  the  oak,  fir,  birch,  poplar,  alder  willow,  elder, 
hazle,  mountain-ash,  crab-tree,  juniper,  hawthorn  sloe, 
,  and  dog-rose.  The  heaths  are  covered  with  furze, 
broom,  fern,  the  bramble-berry,  cranberry,  wild  straw- 
berries, and  the  myrtillis,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called 
bilberries.  The  st'a-coast  produces  a  variety  of  sea- 
plants,  particularly  the  alga-marina,  dulse,  or  dulish, 
which  is  a  most  wholesome  nutritive  weed. 

Salmon,  trout,  jack,  and  eels,  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  rivers  in  Scotland;  and  the  sea  supplies 
them  with  every  species  of  salt-water  fish.  Of  late 
years,  societies  have  been  erected  for  the  improvement 
of  fisheries  in  that  nation,  and  they  are  at  present 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  falls  very 
little  short  of  the  Dutch  themselves  :  their  salmon,  in 
particular,  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  them,  as  they  can 
cure  it,  and  send  it  much  earlier  to  the  Levant  and 
southern  markets  than  the  English  or  Irish  can,  and 
consequently  find  a  quicker  sale  for  it. 

The  Highlands  are  well  stocked  with  red-deer,  and 
roe-bucks,  but  their  flesh  is  not  comparable  to  Eng- 
lish venison;  they  have  also  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  and  badgers;  and  the  hills  in  general  are  covered 
with  black  cattle  and  sheep.  Plenty  of  game  is 
likewise  found  there,  particularly  growse  and  heath- 
cock,  which  is  a  most  delicious  bird.  Two  remark- 
able birds,  called  the  capperkaily  and  the  tarmacan, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  The  capperkaily 
is  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy.  The  tarmacan  is  a  species  of  pheasant,  and 
feeds  upon  the  tender  tops  of  the  fir  and  pine  branches, 
from  which  the  flesh  contracts  a  turpentine  flavour, 
very  agreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  There 
are  no  animals  in  Scotland  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
England. 

The  horses  in  Scotland  are  exceedingly  small.  For- 
merly their  kings  and  nobility  endeavoured,  by  import- 
ing a  larger  species  of  that  useful  animal,  to  amend  the 
breed ;  but  they  are  found,  by  repeated  trials,  to  dege- 
nerate both  in  size  and  spirit.  The  Lo\vlanders  make 
use  of  a  breed  which  came  from  England. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Scotland,  it  is  said, 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  they  are  far  more  numerous.  By  the  records 
of  the  army,  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by 
Scotland  in  the  American  war  was  80,000  men, 
and  considering  the  number  of  emigrants  which  daily 
leave  that  nation,  we  may  from  hence  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  the  inhabitants  must  greatly  exceed  the 
number  ascertained;  above  6o,coo  have  been  raised 
in  the  islands  and  Highlands:  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  they  amount  to  near  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  Scots  are  in  general  brave,  but  pa''  ionate  and  vin- 
dictive; but  at  the  same  time,  sober,  industrious,  cir- 
cumspect, and  easily  conform  to  any  station  in  life. 
In  their  persons  they  are  usually  raw-boned,  hard- 
featured,  ]*nk,  and  muscular;  having  long  visages,  and 


I  red-hair;  they  are  clean-limbed,  and  can  endure incre- 

dible  fatigues. 
*  The  family  pride,  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely 
extinguished  in  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  feudal 
institutions  which  prevailed  there  in  all  the  horrors 
of  blood  and  barbarity.  Their  family  differences, 
especially  among  the  Highlanders,  familiarized  them 
to  blood  and  slaughter ;  and  the  death  of  an  enemy, 
howsoever  effected,  was  always  a  matter  of  triumph! 
These  passions  did  not  only  reign  in  the  breasts  of  the 
common  people,  but  were  authorized  and  cherished 
by  their  chieftains,  many  of  whom  were  men  who  had 
seen  the  world,  were  conversant  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  masters  of  polite  literature,  and  amiable  in 
all  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life.  Their  kinf^s, 
excepting  some  of  them  who  were  endued  with  ex- 
traordinary virtues,  were  considered  in  little  other  light 
than  commanders  of  their  army  in  time  of  war ;  for, 
in  time  of  peace,  their  civil  authority  had  so  little 
weight,  that  every  clan  or  fcmily,  even  in  the  most 
civilized  parts  of  Scotland,  looked  upon  its  own  chief- 
tain as  the  sovereign.  The  late  Archibald,  duke  of 
Argyle,  was  the  first  who  had  the  patriotism  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  his  dependents.  His  example  had 
been  followed  by  others :  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Highlanders  will  be  reconciled  to  all  the  milder  habitg 
of  society  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  estates  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England, 
being  generally  confined  to  the  elder  branch,  the 
younger  sons  are  obliged  to  seek  that  subsistence 
abroad,  which  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  country 
will  not  afford  them  at  home.  Great  numbers  of 
them  are  in  the  land  and  sea  service,  and  prove  an 
honour  to  both.  Education  being  exceedingly  cheap 
in  Scotland,  there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants,  let  their 
station  be  what  it  will,  but  have  received  some  learn- 
ing; and  many  of  them  being  excellent  scholars, 
are  thereby  qualified  for  the  different  professions  of 
physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  merchants,  and 
schoolmasters;  in  which  capacities  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  and,  happily  for 
them,  they  assimilate  with  the  greatest  ease  and  free- 
dom to  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
are  settled. 

The  inhabitants  in  many  parts  live  entirely  by  pas- 
ture, and  among  these  are  found  numbers  who  have  a 
natural  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  The  Scotch  airs 
are  soft,  lively,  and  beautifully  simple. 

In  general  the  Scots  enjoy  a   great  share  of  health, 


the  immediate   effect  of  a  salubTious  air  and  tempe- 
rate  diet.    ■  Their  common   food   is  oatmeal,    which 
they  sometimes  make  into  a  kind  of  flummery,   termed 
by  them  sowens;  milk,  cheese,  and  a  species  of  soup- 
meagre,  composed  of  greens,  roots,  oatmeal,  and  but- 
ter.    They  very  seldom  eat  butcher's  meat,  but  every 
family  in   tolerable  circumstances,  kills  a  cow  at  Mar- 
tinmas,    which    is    pickled   down,    as    we    do    pork, 
and   used    occasionally    in    broth,     or    boiled    with 
greens.       Many  of    their  dishes   are  peculiar  to    the 
country,  viz.  the  haggice,  which   is   the  lights,  liver, 
and  suet  of  a  hog,    or  sheep,  hashed,    seasoned,  and 
boiled  in  the  animal's    stomach,    so  that,  when  it  is 
served  to  table,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  full  blown 
bagpipe.     The  hodge-podge,  a  rich  soup,  composed 
of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  fowl,  stewed  rice  or 
barley,    green  pease,    lettuce,    cabbage,    turnips,  and 
onions:  to  all  these  ingredients  they  sometimes  add 
a  sheep's   head  and  feet,  the  wool  of  which  is  singed 
off  smooth  with  a  red-hot  iron.      Fish  in  sauce,  which 
is  a  kind  of  soup  made  with  haddocks,  or  other  fish, 
the   head  being  stuffed  with    forced  meat.     Chicken 
broth,    which   is  made  very    rich  with  eggs,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  spoiled  fricassee,  but  is   very  de- 
licate to  the    taste,    and  nourishing  to    the  stomach. 
Minced  collops,  made  of  the  rump  of  beef,  and  suet, 
cut  very  small,  .seasoned  with  pepper,  spice,  and  vine- 
gar, and  kept    in    a  close  jar,  to  be  fried  occasionally 
for  the  table.     The  use  of  these  dishes  is  still  retained 
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by  the  middling  class  of  people;  but  those  of  the 
hicher  rank  conform  entirely  to  the  French  cookery. 
The  bread  chiefly  used  in  Scotland,  is  broad,  thin, 
triangular  cakes,  made  of  oatmeal,  first  baked  over  the 
fire  on  a  thin  plate  of  cast  iron,  and  then  toasted  until 
they  become  crisp. 

The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  consists  of  the  bre- 
chan,  the  cuoranen,  the  truish,  the  fillebeg,  and  a  flat 
cap  on  their  heads,  which  they  call  a  bonnet.  The 
brechan  is  composed  of  twelve  or  thirteen  yards  of  a 
narrow  stuff",  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  knees;  this,  in  cold  weather,  is  large 
enouijh  to  wrap  round  the  whole  body  from  head  to 
feet,  Imd  is  often  the  sole  covering  they  make  use  of; 
not 'only  within  doors,  but  in  the  open  air  during  the 
whole  night.  They  gird  it  round  their  middle  with  a 
belt,  -and  it  is  then  called  brechanseal :  at  other  times, 
it  is  fastened  on  the  shoulders,  and  before,  with  large 
pins  of  silver,  and  other  metal.  Their  stockings, 
which  are  short,  are  tied  below  their  knee  ;  and  the 
cuoranen  is  a  shoe  made  of  a  skin  with  the  hairy  side 
outwards,  but  now  seldom  worn.  The  truish  were 
breeches  and  stockings  made  of  one  piece,  and  for- 
merly worn  by  the  gentry.  The  fillebeg,  likewise 
called  kelt,  is  a  kind  of  short  petticoat,  reaching  only 
to  the  knees,  and  is  a  modern  substitute  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  plaid,  being  less  cumbersome,  particularly 
in  time  of  action,  when  they  were  formerly  obliged 
to  tuck  their  brechan  into  their  girdle.  Most  of  them 
have  a  great  pouch  of  badger  and  otter  skins,  v\rhich 
hangs  befoic  them,  where  they  keep  their  tobacco  and 

money. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  the  kirch,  or  a  white 
piece  of  linen,  pinned  over  the  foreheads  of  those 
that  are  married,  and  round  the  hind  part  of  the 
head,  falling  behind  over  their  necks.  The  single 
women  wear  only  a  ribbon  round  the  head,  which 
they  call  a  snood.  The  tannic,  or  plaid,  hangs  over 
their  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  before  with  a  broche ; 
but,  in  bad  weather,  is  drawn  over  their  heads.  It  is 
common  during  divine  service  for  the  women  to  keep 
continually  drawing  it  forward,  in  proportion  as  their 
attention  increases,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  face  is 
concealed ;  perhaps  to  exclude  every  external  object, 
that  their  devotion  may  not  be  interrupted.  In  the 
county  of  Breadalbane,  miny  wear,  when  in  full  dress, 
a  great  plaited  stocking,  of  an  enormous  length,  called 
ossen:  but,  in  other  respects,  they  are  dressed  like  the 
women  in  England. 

The  ancient  arms  of  the  Highlanders  were  the 
Lochaber  axe,  now  only  used  by  the  town-guard  of 
Edinburgh,  the  broad  sword,  and  target.  With  the 
last  they  covered  themselves,  with  the  first  reached 
their  enemy  at  a  considerable  distance.  Bows  and 
arrows  were  used  in  war  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  dirk  was  a  species  of  dagger  stuck 
in  the  belt,  used  by  the  ancient  Caledonians. 

The  ancient    sports   of    the   Highlanders,    such  as 
archery,  hunting,  and  fowling,  are  now   for  the  most 
part   disused.     Those  retained   are   the    throwing  the 
putting-stone,  or  stone  of  strength,  which  occasions  a 
strong  emulation  who  can  throw  a    heavy  stone   the 
furthest.     Throwing  the  penny-stone  is  similar  to  our 
quoit.     The  shinty  or  the  striking  a  ball  of  wood,  or 
of  hair  :  this  game  is   played   between  two  parties  on 
a  large  plain,  furnished  with   clubs ;  whoever  strikes 
it  first  to  their    own    goal,    wins    the  match.       The 
amusements   by  their   fire-sides    were,    the    telling  of 
talcs,    the  wildest   and  most   extravagant  imaginable. 
In  former  times,    the  harp,  covered  with  leather  and 
strung  with  wire,    was  the  favourite  instrument,   but 
is  hardly  known  at   present.     Bagpipes  are   supposed 
to   have  been   introduced  by    the  Danes ;  the  oldest 
are   played  with  the  mouth ;    the  other,  played  with 
the  fingers  only,  is  of  Irish   original :  the  first  suited 
the  genius  of  this  warlike   people,  roused  their   cou- 
rage to  battle,  alarmed   them  when  secure,  and  col- 
lected thera  when  scattered.     Vocal  music  was  greatly 


in  vogue  among  them,  and  their  songs  were  chiefly 
in  praise  of  their  ancient  heroes.  They  have  still 
fragments  of  the  story  of  Fingal,  and  others,  which 
they  sing  as  they  pass  along,  or  when  employed  in  the 
field. 

Singular  customs  attend  the  courtship  of  the  High- 
landers. After  privately  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
fair,  he  formally  demands  her  of  her  father.  The  lover 
and  his  friends  assemble  on  a  hill  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose in  every  parish,  and  one  of  ihem  is  dispatched  to 
obtain  permission  to  wait  on  the  daughter ;  if  he  ix 
successful,  he  is  again  sent  to  invite  the  father  and  his 
friends  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  partake  of  a  cask  of 
whiskey,  which  is  never  forgot :  the  lover  advances, 
takes  his  future  father-in-law  by  the  hand,  and,  having 
plighted  his  troth,  the  fair-one  is  delivered  up  to  him. 
During  the  marriage  ceremony,  great  care  is  taken  thaC 
no  dogs  pass  between  them,  and  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  leaving  the  bridegroom's  shoe  without  buckle 
or  latchet,  to  prevent  witches  from  depriving  him,  on 
the  nuptial  night,  of  the  power  of  loosening  the  virgiq 
zone. 

It  is  usual  on  the  death  of  a  Highlander,  to  stretch 
the  corpse  on  a  board,  and  cover  it  with  a  coarse  linen 
wrapper,  the  friends  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased 
a  wooden  dish,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and 
earth,  in  separate  parcels.  The  earth  is  an  embleiu 
of  the  corruptible  body ;  the  salt,  an  emblem  of  the 
immortal  spirit.  All  fire  is  extinguished  while  a 
corpse  is  kept;  and  it  is  reckoned  so  ominous  for  a  dog 
or  cat  to  pass  over  it,  that  the  poor  animal  is  killed 
immediately. 

Another  ceremony  used  at  funerals,  is  what  they 
call  the  late  wake.  The  evening  after  the  death  of 
any  person,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
meet  at  the  house,  attended  by  a  bagpipe,  or  a  fiddle. 
The  nearest  of  kin  opens  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing 
and  crying  violently  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  conti- 
nues till  day-light,  with  the  most  unseemly  frolics  among 
the  younger  part- of  the  company.  If  the  corpse  re- 
mains unburied  for  two  nights,  the  same  rites  are  re- 
newed. The  coranich,  or  singing  at  funerals,  is  still  in 
use  in  some  places.  The  songs  are  generally  in  favour 
of  the  deceased,  or  a  recital  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  hi$ 
ancestors. 

In  Scotland,  Christianity  was  planted  long  before 
Austin  the  monk  established  the  pope's  authority. 
When  the  Reformation  was  settled  there  by  the  preach- 
ing of  John  Knox,  his  brethren  naturally  imagined 
that  they  should  succeed  to  all  the  revenues  of  the 
Romish  clergy.  But  the  nobility  took  care  to  mono- 
polize all  the  church  livings,  leaving  very  little  for 
the  ministers.  Since  that  time  their  stipends  have 
been  considerably  augmented.  None  indeed  ex- 
ceeds 150I.  a  year,  but  few  fall  short  of  6ol,  and  none 
of  50I, 

In  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  government  was  esta- 
blished by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1 6go ;  and  was 
afterwards  secured  by  an  express  article  in  the  treaty  of 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. No  minister,  considered  as  an  individual,  has  an 
authorative  jurisdiction  over  another.  Jurisdiction  is 
competent  for  them  only  when  they  act  in  a  collective 
body,  or  as  a  court  of  judicature,  and  then  there  is  a 
subordination  of  one  court  to  another,  or  inferior  and 
superior  courts.  The  courts  established  by  law  are  the 
four  following:  viz.  church  sessions,  presbyteries,  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  above  all,  a  national  or  general 
assembly. 

A  church  session  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  the 
parish  and  certain  discreet  laymen,  who  are  chosen 
and  ordained  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  are 
called  elders.  The  number  of  these  elders  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  parish.  Two  of  them, 
together  with  the  minister,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
hold  a  legal  meeting.  The  minister  always  presides 
in  these  meetings,  and  is  called  moderator:  but  as 
no  other  authority  than  what  belongs  to  the  prasses  of 
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any  other  court.  The  church  session  is  appointed  for 
inspecting  the  morals  of  the  parishioners,  and  manag- 
ing the  funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  within  their  bounds.  When  a  person  is  con- 
victed of  any  instance  of  immoral  conduct,  or  of  what 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession,  the  church 
session  inflicts  some  ecclesiastical  censure,  such  as  giv- 
ing him  an  admonition,  or  rebuke :  or,  if  the  crime 
be  of  a  gross  and  public  nature,  tliey  appoint  him  to 
profess  his  repentance  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, in  order  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  public  of- 
fence. The  highest  degree  of  church  censure  is  ex- 
communication, which  is  seldom  inflicted  but  for 
contumacy,  or  for  some  very  atrocious  crime  obsti- 
nately persisted  in.  In  former  times  there  were  cer- 
tain civil  pains  and  penalties,  which  followed  upon  a 
sentence  of  excommunication ;  but,  by  a  British  sta- 
tute, these  were  happily  abolished.  The  church  of 
Scotland  addresses  its  censures  only  to  the  consciences 
of  men:  and  as  they  cannot,  by  the  method  of  per- 
suasion, reclaim  offenders,  tliey  tliink  it  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion  to  have  recourse  to 
compulsive  methods,  such  as  temporal  pains  and 
penalties. 

Any  person  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
church  session,  is  permitted  to  se?k  redress,  by  entering 
an  appeal  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  next  superior 
court.  In  like  manner  he  may  appeal  from  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  provincial  synod,  and  from  the  synod  to 
the  assembly,  whose  sentence  is  final  in  all  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

A  presb)tery  consists  of  the  ministers  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  and  also  of  one  ruling  elder  from  each 
church  session  within  the  district.  In  settling  the 
boundaries  of  a  presbytery,  a  regard  was  paid  to  the 
situation  of  the  country.  Where  the  country  is  po- 
pulous and  champaign,  there  are  instances  of  thirty 
ministers,  and  as  many  elders  being  joined  in  one 
presbytery.  In  mountainous  countries,  where  travel- 
ling is  more  diflicult,  there  are  orrly  seven  or  eight 
ministers,  and  in  some  places  fewer,  in  a  presbytery. 
The  number  of  presbyteries  is  computed  to  be  about 
seventy. 

Presbyteries  review  the  procedure  of  church  sessions, 
and  judge  in  references  and  appeals  that  are  brought 
before  them.  They  take  trials  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry ;  and  if,  upon  such  trial,  they  find  them 
duly  qualified,  they  licence  them  to  preach,  but  not 
to  dispense  the  sacraments.  Such  licentiates  are  called 
probationers.  It  is  not  common  for  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  ordain  or  conler  holy  orders  on  such  licen- 
tiates, till  they  are  presented  to  some  vacant  kirk,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  right  to  a  benefice. 

Presbyteries  are  more  severe  in  their  censures  upon 
their  members  for  any  instance  of  immoral  conduct. 
If  the  person  be  convicted,  they  suspend  him  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  office  for  a  limited  time  ; 
but,  if  the  crime  be  of  a  heinous  nature,  they  depose 
or  deprive  him  of  his  clerical  character,  so  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland;  but 
forfeits  his  title  to  his  benefice,  and  other  privileges 
of  the  established  church.  However,  if  the  person 
thinks  himself  injured  by  the  sentence  of  the  presby- 
tery, he  may  appeal  to  the  provincial  synod,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  his  presbytery  lies;  and  from  the 
synod  he  may  appeal  to  the  national  assembly.  Pres- 
byteries generally  hold  their  meetings  every  month, 
except  in  remote  countries,  and  have  a  power  of 
adjourning  themselves  to  whatever  time  or  place  within 
their  district  they  may  think  proper.  They  choose 
their  own  praeses  or  moderator,  who  must  be  a  minister 
of  their  own  presbytery.  The  ruling  ciders,  who  sit 
in  the  presbytery,  must  be  changed  every  half  year, 
unless  ihey  are  re-chosen  by  their  respective  church 
sessions. 

The  next  superior  courts  to  presbyteries  are  provin- 
cial synods;  these  are  composed  of  the  several  pres- 
byteries within  the   province,    and  of  a  ruling  elder 
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from  each  church  session.  The  ancient  dioceses  of 
the  Scottish  Bishops  are,  in  general,  the  boundaries 
of  a  synod.  Most  of  the  Synods  in  Scotland  meet 
twice  every  year,  namely,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
October,  and  at  eveiy  meeting  they  choose  their  praeses, 
or  moderator,  who  must  be  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
number.  They  review  the  proceedings  of  the  presby- 
teries, and  judge  in  appeals,  relerences,  and  complaints 
brought  before  them  from  the  inferior  courts;  and, 
should  a  presbytery  be  found  negligent  in  executing 
any  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  against  their  members,  or 
any  other  person  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  synod 
have  power  to  call  them  to  account,  and  censure  them 
as  they  see  cause. 

The  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical  matters  is  the 
general  assembly,  from  whose  sentence  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. As  they  have  a  power  of  making  laws  and 
canons  concerning  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  public  service  of  religion,  the 
king  always  sends  a  commissioner  to  represent  his 
royal  person,  that  nothing  may  be  enacted  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  person  who  represents 
the  king  is  generally  some  Scotch  nobleman,  whom 
his  majesty  nominates  annually  some  time  before  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  is  allowed  a  suitable 
salary  for  defraying  the  expences  of  this  honourable 
office.  He  is  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  at  all  their  debates  and  deliberations. 
After  the  assembly  is  constituted,  he  presents  his  com- 
mission, and  delivers  his  speech.  And  when  they  have 
finished  their  business,  which  they  commonly  do  in 
twelve  days,  he  adjourns  the  assembly,  and  appoints 
both  the  time  and  place  of  their  next  annual  meet- 
ing, which  is  generally  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
May. 

The  general  assembly  is  composed  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,  chosen  annually  from  each  presbytery 
in  Scotland.  As  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders 
in  a  presbytery  varies,  so  the  number  of  representa- 
tives must  have  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  that  compose  the  presbytery.  This 
proportion  is  fixed  by  laws  and  regulations  for  thac 
purpose.  Each  royal  borough,  and  university  in  Scot- 
land, has  also  the  privilege  of  sending  a  ruling  elder 
to  the  general  assembly ;  but  all  elections  must  be 
made  forty  days  at  least  before  the  meeting.  Their 
jurisdiction  is  either  constitutive  or  judicial.  By  the 
former  they  have  the  power  of  making  ecclesiastical 
laws,  by  the  latter  they  judge  in  appeals  brought  be- 
fore them  by  the  subordinate  courts ;  and  their  sen- 
tence is  decisive  and  final.  One  particular  which 
employs  a  considerable  part  of  their  attention,  is  the 
settling  of  vacant  parishes.  The  common  people  of 
Scotland  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  laws  of 
patrimony.  Hence,  when  a  patron  presents  a  candi- 
date to  a  vacant  parish,  the  inhabitants  frequently 
make  great  opposition  to  the  presentee,  and  appeal 
from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  general  assembly. 
That  body  are  not  now  much  disposed  to  indulge  the 
parishioners  in  their  unreasonable  opposition  to  pre- 
sentees. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  unwilling  to 
settle  the  presentee  in  opposition  to  the  people,  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  his  ministry;  because  in  this  case, 
his  labour  among  them  must  be  useless  aiid  ineffectual. 
The  assembly,  therefore,  generally  delay  their  sen- 
tence till  they  have  used  all  their  endeavours  to  re- 
concile the  parishioners  to  the  presentee ;  but  if 
their  attempts  prove  unsuccessful,  they  proceed  to 
settle  the  presentee  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parliament 
concerning  patronage.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scolland,  there 
is  an  annual  representation  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy ;  a  great  security  to  the  former  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  latter. 

The  business  of  every  minister  in  a  parish  is,  to  per- 
form religious  worship,  and  to  preach  to  his  flock  in 
the  language  of  his  country,  every  Sunday,  and  on 
other    extraordinary    occasions     appointed     by     the 
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iihurth.  They  likewise  examine  the  parishioners  an- 
nually. They  go  to  the  different  towns  and  villages 
of  the  parishes;  and,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner 
converse  with  them  on  the  essential  points  of  religion ; 
making  trial  of  their  knowledge  by  putting  questions 
to  them  on  these  heads.  The  adults,  as  well  as  the 
children,  are  catechised;  and  the  minister  endeavours, 
by  every  power  of  persuasion,  to  make  up  quarrels  that 
may  have  happened  among  them,    and  reconcile    the 

parties. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  society  was  incorpo- 
rted  by  patent,  for  erecting  schools  in  North-Britain 
and  the  Western  isles;  which  was  afterwards  estab- 
lished by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  fund  appro- 
priated for  carrying  the  design  into  execution:  his 
present  majesty  contributes  loool.  per.  ann.  to  this 
lund. 

The  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  are  prin- 
cipally modelled  after  the  Calvinistical  plan  cstablisljed 
at  Geneva.  This  establishment  proved,  at  various 
periods,  so  tyrannical  over  the  laity,  by  having  the 
power  of  the  greater  and  lesser  excommunication, 
which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  estate,  and 
sometimes  of  life,  that  the  kirk  sessions  and  other 
bodies,  have  been  abridged  of  all  their  dangerous 
powers  over  the  laity,  who  were  extremely  jealous  of 
their  being  revived.  It  is  said,  that  the  obliging  for- 
nicators of  both  sexes  to  sit  upon  what  they  call  a 
repcnting-stool,  in  the  church,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation,  begins  to  wear  out  ;  it  haying  been 
found  tiiat  the  Scots  women,  on  account  of  that  pen- 
nance,  were  the  greatest  infanticides  in  the  ivorld. 
The  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  is  at  present  very  mo- 
derately exercised:  since  the  Revolution  they  have 
been  firm  adherents  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  house  of 
Hanover;  and  acted  with  remarkable  intrepidity  during 
the  rebellion  in  1745.  They  dress  without  clerical 
robes ;  but  some  of  them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in 
gowns  and  bands,  after  the  Geneva  form.  They  make 
no  use  of  set  forms  in  worship,  but  are  not  prohibited 
that  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  rents  of  the  bishops, 
since  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,- 
who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purposes. 
The  revenues  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  of  late  years, 
have  been  much  augmented. 

The  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  is  mild 
and  gentle,  and  the  sermons  and  other  theological 
writings  of  many  of  the  modern  Scotch  divines  are 
equally  distinguished  by  good  sense  and  moderation ; 
but  this  moderation  has  been  too  often  interrupted  by 
the  fiinatics  not  only  of  lay  seceders,  but  even  of  re- 
gular ministers.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the 
Lowlands.  They  maintain  their  own  preachers; 
and  though  scarcely  any  two  congregations  agree  with 
each  other  either  in  principle  or  practice,  yet  we  do 
not  know  that  they  are  disposed  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  civil  power. 

In  Scotland,  learning  has  flourished  for  1400  years 
past.  The  poems  of  Osiian  sufficiently  shew  that  the 
muses  were  no  strangers  there  in  the  most  remote  ages. 
St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  a 
native  of  this  kingdom,  which  became,  for  some  time, 
a  refuge  for  the  learned ;  especially  the  little  island  of 
}ona,  called  St.  Columb  Kill.  The  pure  Latin  stile 
of  Buchanan  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  study  of 
languages  was  cultivated  in  his  time;  but  his  writings 
are  to  this  day  the  most  classical  of  all  modern  pro- 
ductions. But  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  monu- 
ments of  learning  and  antiquities  has  rendered  their 
early  annals  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects 
fabulous. 

Among  the  modern  writers  we  may  rank  Napier 
of  Monhiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms;  a  disco- 
very, which,  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  use,  may  vie 
with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  Keil, 
and  his  mathematical  works,  to  the  clearness  of  his 
reasoning,  has  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet.  Gre- 
gory is,  of  all  writers   on  astronomy,  allowed  to   be 


one  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant.  Macjaurin,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Ncuicn,  was  en- 
dowed with  all  that  precision  and  Inrce  of  mind, 
which  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing 
down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to  the  level  of  or- 
dmary  capacities,  and  for  diffusing  that  light  through 
the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the 
splieie  of  the  learned.  His  treatise  on  Fluxions  is 
regarded  by  the  best  judges  in  Euiope  as  the  clearest 
account  of  the  most  refined  and  subtle  speculations 
on  which  the  human  mind  ever  exerted  itself  with 
success.  Maclaurin  also  pursued  this  new  career,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Simpson  was  a  gcometrican  no  less  fa- 
mous than  the  former,  for  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  sure  but  almost  deserted  tract  of  antiquity, 
of  which  his  illustration  of  the  ancient  geometry  is  a 
convincing  proof.  To  these  we  may  add,  in  medicine 
particularly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro, 
Smellie,  Whytt,  and  others,  who  deserve  a  distin- 
guished seat  among  the  literati  of  Europe.  The  Scots 
have  been  equally  successful  in  cultivating  the  Belles 
Lettres.  Foreigners  who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and 
suppose  the  northern  nations  incapable  of  tenderness 
and  feeling,  are  astonished  at  the  poetic  genius  and 
delicate  sensibility  of  Thomson.  Nor  has  learning 
declined  since  the  death  of  these  authors:  Scotland  can 
now  boast  of  authors,  especially  with  regard  to  histo- 
rical composition,  whose  labours  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  applause,  and  reflect  honour  on  their 
country. 

There  are  four  universities  in  Scotland,  viz.  St. 
Andrew's,  founded  in  1411;  Glas.;ow,  in  1454; 
Aberdeen,  in  1477;  and  that  of  Edinburgh;  in  each  of 
which  are  a  certain  number  of  prolessors  in  various 
branches  of  literature,  moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  divinity,  &c. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  naturally  claims 
the  first  place  in  this  division.      The  castle,  betore  the 
use  of  artillery,  v/as  deemed    to   be  impregnable.      It 
was  probably  built  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwin,  whose 
territory   reached  the    Frith  of  Forth,  and  who  gave 
his  name  to  Edinburgh,  as  it  certainly  did  not  fall  into 
he    hands  of  the   Scots   till  the  reign  of  Indulphus, 
who   lived  ia  the  year    953.      The  town   was    built 
for  the   benefit  of  protection  IVorn   the    castle ;  and  a 
more  inconvenient  situation  for  a  capital  can  scarcely 
be  conceived;  the   High-street,  which  is   on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  lying  east  and  west ;  and  the  lanes  running 
down  its  sides  north  and  south.      This    situation   sug- 
gested the  idea  of  building  very  lofty   houses   divided 
into  stories,  each  of  which   contains  a  suite    of  rooms, 
generally  large  and   commodious,    for    the    use   of  a 
family;  so  that  the   High-street  of  Edinburgh,  which 
is  chiefly  of    hewn  stone,     broad,    and    well  paved, 
makes  a  most  august  appearance,  especially  as  it  rises 
a  full  mile  in  direct  line   and  gradual  ascent  from  the 
palace  of  Holyrood-house  on  the   east,  and  is   termi- 
nated on  the   west  by  the  rude   majesty   of  its   castle, 
built  upon  a  lofty  rock,  inaccessible  on  all    sides,  ex- 
cept where  it  joins  to   the  city.       The  castle  not  only 
overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  town, 
and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but   commands 
a   most  extensive  prospect    of    the    river    Forth,     the 
shipping,  the   opposite  coast   of  Fife,  and   even  some 
hills  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles,  which  border  upon 
the  Highlands.      The  castie  has  some  good  apartments, 
a  tolerable  train  of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large 
niatrazine  of  arms  and   ammunition,   but  contains  the 
regalia,  which  were  deposited  here  under  the  most  so- 
lemn  legal  instruments  of  their   never  being  removed 
from  thence. 

Facing  the  castle,  at  a  miiu's  distance,  .-^tands  the 
abbey,  or  rather  palace  of  Holyiood-house.  The 
inner  quadrangle  of  this  palace,  K'gun  by  James  V. 
and  finished  by  Charles  I.  is  of  magnificent  modern 
architecture,  built  according  to  the  plan  and  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man of  fiimily,  and  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
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that  age.  Round  the  quadrangle  runs  an  arcade, 
adorned  with  pilasters;  and  the  inside  contains  magni- 
ficent apartments  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is 
hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  for  other  noble- 
men. Its  long  gallery  contains  figures,  some  of  which 
are  from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  modern 
artists,  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  doun  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace, 
as  it  stood  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that 
prince,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  most  elegant  piece 
of  architecture.  It  had  a  very  lofty  roof,  and  two 
rows  of  stone  galleries,  supported  with  curious  pillars. 
It  was  the  conventual  church  of  the  old  abbey.  Its 
inside  was  demolished  and  rifled  of  all  its  rich  orna- 
ments, by  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution, 
which  even  broke  into  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
and  discovered  a  vault,  till  that  time  unknown,  which 
contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  first  queen,  and 
Henry  Darnley.  The  walls  and  roof  of  this  chapel 
gave  way  and  fell  down  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1768,  occasioned  by  the  enormous  weight  of  a 
new  stone  roof,  laid  over  it  some  years  before,  which 
the  walls  were  unable  to  support. 

The  hospital,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  gold- 
smith to  James  VI.  commonly  called  Herriot's  Work, 
stands  to  the  south  west  of  the  castle,  in  a  noble  situa- 
tion. It  IS  the  finest  and  most  regular  specimen  which 
Inigo  Jones  (who  went  to  Scotland  as  architect  to 
queen  Anne,  wife  of  king  James  VI.)  has  left  us  of 
his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  that 
kind  to  be  seen  in  England.  One  Balcanguhille, 
a  divine,  whom  Herriot  left  his  executor,  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  upon  Jones  to  admit  s'ome  barbarous 
devices  into  the  building,  particularly  the  windows, 
and  to  have  insisted  that  the  ornaments  of  each  should 
be  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  others.  It  is, 
notwith-standing,  upon  the  whole,  a  delightful  fabric, 
and  adorned  with  gardens  not  inelegantly  laid  out. 
It  was  built  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  children  belonging  to  the  citizens  and  tradesmen 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  city 
magistrates. 

Among  the  other  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  was  the  college,  which  claims  the 
privileges  of  an  university,  founded  by  king  James 
;VI.  and  by  him  put  under  the  direction  of  the  magi- 
strates, who  have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice- 
chancellor.  Little  can  be  said  of  its  buildings,  which 
were  calculated  for  the  sober  literaiy  manners  of  those 
days;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  may  be 
rendered  elegant.  What  is  of  lar  more  importance, 
it  is  supplied  with  excellent  professors  in  the  several 
branches  of  learning :  and  its  schools  for  every  part 
of  the  medical  ait  are  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  college  is  provided  with  a  good  library, 
founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  of  late  greatly  augmented ;  and  a  museum  be- 
longing to  it  was  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  phy- 
sician. It  contains  several  natural  and  some  literary 
curiosities,  which  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  Parliament-square,  or  as  it  is  there  called. 
Close,  was  formerly  the  most  ornamental  part  of  this 
city ;  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  quadrangle,  part 
of  which  consists  of  lofty  buildings;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  The 
room  built  by  Charles  I.  for  the  parliament-house, 
though  not  so  large,  is  better  proportioned  than 
Westminster-hall ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in 
the  same  manner,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be 
superior.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  court  of  law, 
where  a  single  judge,  called  the  Lord  Ordinary,  pre- 
sides by  rotation :  in  a  room  near  it  sit  the  other 
judges;  and  adjoining  are  the  public  offices  of  the 
law,  exchequer,  chancery,  shrievalty,  and  magi.stracy 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  valuable  library  of  the 
lawyers.  This  equals  any  tiling  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Europe, 


and  was  at  first  entirely  founded  and  furnished  by 
lawyers.  The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains 
is  amazing;  and  the  collection  has  been  made  with 
exquisite  taste  and  judgment.  It  contains  likewise  the 
most  valuable  manuscript  remains  of  the  Scotch  his- 
tory, chariularies,  and  other  papers  of  antiquity, 
with  a  series  of  medals.  Adjoining  the  library,  is  the 
room  where  the  public  records  arc  kept :  but  both  it, 
and  that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the 
roof,  are  dark  and  dismal.  It  is  said  that  preparations 
are  now  carrying  on,  for  lodging  both  the  books  and 
papers  in  rooms  far  better  suited  to  their  importance 
and  \alue. 

The  high  church  of  Edinburgh,  called  that  of  St. 
Giles,  is  now  divided  into  four  churches,  and  a  room 
where  the  general  assembly  sits.  It  is  a  large  Gothic 
building,  and  its  steeple  is  surmounted  by  arches, 
formed  into  an  imperial  crown,  which  has  a  good 
effect  to  the  eye.  The  churches,  and  other  edifices  of 
the  city,  erected  before  the  union,  contain  litde  but 
what  is  common  to  such  buildings  ;  but  the  excellent 
pavement  of  the  city,  which  was  begun  two  centuries 
ago  by  one  Merlin,  a  Frenchman,  deserves  particular 
attention. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  such  as 
the  exchange,  public  offices,  its  hospitals,  bridges,  and 
the  like,  demonstrate  the  vast  improvement  of  the  taste 
of  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others,  have  almost  completed  a  new  town,  which 
does  honour  to  the  present  age.  The  streets  and 
squares  are  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and 
the  houses  are  built  with  stone,  in  an  elegant  taste, 
with  all  the  conveniences  that  render  those  of  England 
so  delightful  and  commodious.  The  fronts  of  some 
are  superbly  finished,  displaying  at  the  same  time  the 
judgment  of  the  builder,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
proprietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow- 
bottom  or  vale,  which,  agreeably  to  the  original  plan, 
was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  sheet  of  water,  bor- 
dered by  a  terras  walk,  and  the  ascent  towards  the 
new  town  covered  with  pleasure  gardens,  shrubberies, 
&c.  But  this  elegant  design  fell  to  nothing,  through 
the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magistrates,  who  finding 
greater  benefits  by  letting  the  ground  to  inferior  trades- 
men upon  building  leases,  this  spot,  formed  by  nature 
as  an  agreeable  opening  to  a  crowded  city,  became  a 
nuisance  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  so  liberal  in 
ornamenting  the  buildings  upon  the  summit.  A  deci- 
sion of  the  house  of  lords  (in  which  a  certain  great 
luminary  of  the  law,  equally  distinguished  for  his  taste 
and  good  sense,  heartily  concurred)  put  a  stop  to  these 
mean  erections.  At  the  west  or  upper  end  of  this 
vale,  the  castle,  a  solid  rock  not  less  than  twenty 
stories  high,  looks  down  with  awful  magnificence. 
The  eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  striking  object 
of  art,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety 
feet  high,  which  joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city, 
and  renders  the  descent  on  each  side  the  vale  (there 
being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious  tor 
carriages.  The  situation  is  pleasant,  standing  on  an 
eminence,  with  a  gentle  declivity  on  each  side,  in  the 
heart  of  a  rich  country  :  the  view  southward,  that  of 
a  romantic  city,  its  more  romantic  castle,  and  distant 
hills  rising  to  an  amazing  height;  while  the  prospect 
noithward  gives  full  scope  to  the  eye,  delights  the 
imagination,  and  fills  the  mind  with  such  ideas  as  the 
works  of  nature  alone  can  in.spire.  One  agreeable 
prospect,  however,  is  still  wanting,  a  handsome  clean 
inn  or  tavern,  with  a  genteel  coffee-room,  towards  the 
side  that  overlooks  the  Forth ;  which  might  easily  be 
accomplished  by  subscription,  and,  from  the  great 
resort  of  travellers,  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  profitable 
return. 

Edinburgh  may  be  considered,  notwithstanding  its 
castle,  and  an  open  wall  which  inclo.ses  it  on  the 
south    side,     of    a    very    modern    fabric,    but  in  the 
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Roman  manner,  as  an  open  town :  so  that  in  fact  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  for  its  inhabitants  to 
have  defended  it  against  the  rebels,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1745.  Edinburgh  contains  a  playhouse, 
which  has  now  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament ; 
and  concerts,  assemblies,  balls,  music-meetings,  and 
other  polite  amusements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant 
here,  as  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  London 
and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provost,  four 
bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer,  annually 
chosen  from  the  common-council.  Every  company, 
or  incorporated  trade,  chooses  its  own  deacon,  and 
here  are  fourteen;  namely,  surgeons,  goldsmiths, 
skinners,  furriers,  hammer-men,  wrights  or  carpen- 
ters, masons,  tailors,  bakers,  butchers,  cordwainers, 
weavers,  fullers,  and  bonnet-makers.  The  lord  pro- 
vost is  colonel  of  the  town-guard,  a  military  institu- 
tion to  be  found  in  no  part  of  his  majesty's  dom/i- 
nions  but  in  Edinburgh;  they  serve  for  the  city- 
watch,  and  patrol  the  streets,  are  useful  in  suppres- 
sing small  commotions,  and  attend  the  execution  of 
sentencis  upon  delinquents.  They  are  divided  into 
three  companies,  and  wear  a  unifonn;  they  are  im- 
mediately commanded  by  three  officers  under  the 
name  of  captains.  Besides  this  guard,  Edinburgh 
raises  si.xtecn  companies  of  trained  bands,  which 
serve  as  a  militia.  The  revenues  of  the  city  consist 
chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  common  in  most  of 
the  bodies  corporate  in  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pen- 
nies, amounting  in  the  whole  to  two-thirds  ot  a  far- 
thing, laid  on  every  Scotch  pint  of  f\e  (containing 
two  English  quarts)  consumed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  I'his  is  a  most  judicious  impost,  as  it  renders 
the  poorest  pcx)ple  insensible  of  the  burthen.  Its  pro- 
duct, however,  has  been  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  supplying  the  city  with  excellent  water, 
brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  the  distance  of  four 
miles;  of  erecting  reservoirs,  enlarging  the  harbour  of 
Leith,  and  completing  other  public  works,  of  great 
expence  and  utility. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  distant,  may  be  pro- 
perly called  the  harbour  of  Edinburgh,  being  under 
the  same  jurisdiction.  It  contains  nothing  remark- 
able but  the  remains  of  two  citadels  (if  they  are  not 
the  same.)  which  were  fortified  and  bravely  defended 
by  the  French,  under  Mary  of  Guise,  against  the 
English,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Cromwell.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble 
seats,  which  are  daily  increasing :  some  of  them  in- 
ferior to  few  m  England,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Abercorn's,  a  short  way  from  the  city,  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh's  house  at  Dalkeith,  that  of  the  marquis 
of  Lothian  at  Newboltle,  and  Hopetoun-house,  so 
called  from  the  earl  its  owner.  About  four  miles 
from  Edinburgh  is  Roslin,  noted  for  a  stately  Gothic 
chapel,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of 
workmanship  in  Europe;  founded  in  the  year  1440, 
by  \Villiam  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke  of 
Oldenburgh. 

Glasgow,  in  the  shire  of  Lanerk,  is  situated  about 
30  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  descent  of  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  the  adjacent  plain  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  The  chief  part  of  this  city  is  laid 
out  upon  a  regular  plan,  the  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses,  which  are  lofty, 
are  built  ot  hewn  stone,  and,  near  the  cross,  or  mar- 
ket-place, supported  upon  arched  pillars,  which  form  a 
commodious  piazza  before  the  shops,  and  give  an  air 
of  grandeur  to  the  buildings.  The  streets  are  straight, 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  clean ;  and  the  whole  city 
is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  cathedral,  and  five  or  six  other 
elegant  churches,  the  Tolbooth,  Town-hall,  and  seve- 
ral hospitals. 

The  cathedril,  which  stands  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  city,   is  a  vast  pile  of  Gothic  building,  dedicated 


to  St.  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  who,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  lies  buried  in  this 
church.  This  cathedral  is  ornamented  with  two 
spires,  one  of  which,  rising  from  a  square  tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  cross,  is  surprisingly  high  and  beau- 
tiful. In  the  other,  there  is  a  bell  of  vast  dimensions, 
which,  when  tolled,  shakes  the  whole  fabric.  At 
present,  this  noble  pile  is  divided  into  three  separate 
churches,  where  divine  service  is  performed  every 
Sunday.  The  other  churches  are  all  stately  buildings, 
and  some  of  them  erected  on  the  best  models  of 
architecture. 

The  university  of  Glasgow  forms  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  Every  branch  of  learning  is  taught  by 
its  own  separate  regent,  or  professor,  who  not  only 
gives  general  lectures,  but  also  attends  assiduously  to 
the  business  of  his  class,  where  he  explains,  imposes 
tasks,  and  examines  his  pupils.  Annually  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  class  undergo  a  public  examination, 
in  presence  of  all  the  regents ;  when  if  found  properly 
qualified,  after  a  certain  standing  they  are  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Great  numbers  of 
learned  men  have  been  educated  in  this  university, 
which  may  certainly  be  deemed  the  most  flourishing 
in  Scotland.  The  professors,  wiiile  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  wear  black  gowns  with  open  sleeves; 
and  the  students  are  all  distinguished  by  red  or  scarlet 
gowns,  without  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  appear 
in  public.  The  rector  of  this  university,  who  is  al- 
ways a  person  of  nobility,  or  distinguished  fortune, 
is  elected  annu,-.lly.  The  edifice  itself  consists  of  an 
outward  and  inner  square,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and, 
towards  the  city,  a  front  of  hev^n  stone.  It  was 
built  at  the  expence  of  William  TurnbuU,  bishop  of 
Glasgow.  The  inner  quadrangle,  besides  the  divinity 
hall,  the  old  library,  and  the  common  hall,  which 
are  large  and  spacious,  contains  a  great  number  of 
commodious  apartments  for  the  students.  The  faculty 
have  lately  built  an  elegant  library,  which  is  tolerably 
well  furnished  with  books,  manuscripts,  and  some 
stones  with  Roman  inscriptions,  brought  from  the  wall 
of  Antoninus.  Most  of  the  regents  reside  in  an  ele- 
gant  row  of  houses,  a  little  detached  from  the  college, 
behind  which  there  is  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out  in  walks 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  university. 
Adjoining  to  this  is  a  botanical  garden,  well  supplied 
with  simples,  classed  alphabetically  in  their  different 
tribes. 

The  town-house,  which  was  built  by  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  is  a  very  magnificent  edifice:  and,  in  the 
street  opposite  to  it,  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  king 
William  III.  Adjoining  to  the  town-house  is  the 
Tolbooth,  or  public  jail,  which  is  a  venerable  Gothic 
building. 

The  work-house  and  infirmary  of  Glasgow,  are  built 
with  elegant  simplicity;  and  the  institution  is  founded 
upon  so  excellent  a  plan,  conducted  u'ith  so  much  pru- 
dence, and  proves  such  an  effectual  provision  for  the 
poor,  that  there  is  not  a  beggar  to  be  seen  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Glasgow  have  been  computed  at  50,000;  and  besides 
its  churches,  contains  eight  or  ten  meeting  houses,  for 
sectaries  of  various  denominations. 

Aberdeen,  the  capital  of  Aberdeenshire,  is  situated 
in  the  county  of  Mar,  about  eighty  miles  north  of 
Edinburgh,  and  contains  two  towns.  Old  and  New- 
Aberdeen.  Old  Aberdeen,  which  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  and  now  that  of  a  presbytery.  There 
is  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Machas,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  built  by  bishop  Elphinstone,  in  the 
year  1500.  The  church  is  ot  hewn  stone,  with  a 
loity  steeple,  terminating  in  an  imperial  cro'.vn,  with 
a  round  globe  of  stone  and  two  gilt  crosses.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  church  a  librarv  is  erected,  furnished  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  :  but  Old  Aberdeen  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  college,  founded  by  James 
IV.  New  Aberdeen  is  the  shire  town,  and  though 
almost  joined  to  the  Old,  by  means  of  a  long  village, 
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has  no  dependence  on  it.  It  is  a  neat,  populous, 
and  flourishing  city,  adorned  with  three  churches ; 
several  episcopal  meeting-houses,  hospitals,  a  fine 
wharf,  a  custom-house,  and  many  other  stately  edifices, 
built  of  hewn  stcne.  The  streets  are  spacious  and 
well  paved;  the  private  houses  lofty,  well  finished, 
and  provided  with  gardens  and  orchards,  which,  by 
being  thus  intermingled  with  the  buildings,  give  it 
at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  city  built  in  a 
wood. 

The  principal  public  edifice  in  New  Aberdeen  is  the 
college,  which  was  originally  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, founded  by  George  Keith,  earl  marshal,  in 
the  year  1593,  and  from  him  called  the  Academia 
Mareschallana.  It  consists  of  a  principal,  four  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  one  for  divinity,  and  one  for 
mathematics.  This,  together  with  the  old  college, 
although  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  are 
termed  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Besides  this  col- 
lege, there  is  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Dr.  Dune, 
consisting  of  a  master  and  three  ushers.  Here  is  like- 
wise a  school  for  music,  and  a  library,  erected  at  the 
expence  of  the  city,  well  supplied  with  books,  and 
furnished  with  mathematical  instruments.  The  other 
public  btiildings  in  this  town  are,  a  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  built  over  the  river  Dee,  at  the  expence 
of  bishop  Gavin  Dunbar;  a  bridge  over  the  Don, 
consisting  of  one  Gothic  arch  :  the  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Nicholas;  an  alms-house:  and  three 
hospitals. 

Paisley,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, on  the  river  Cart,  erected  into  a  burgh  in  the 
year  1488  by  James  IV.  and  governed  by  three  magis- 
trates,   and    seventeen    common-council.     This    town 
began  to  flourish  by  its  manufactures,  soon  after  the 
union ;  the  principal  articles,  at  first,  were  plaids  and 
coarse    checks,    and    afterwards    linen   handkerchiefs. 
These  were   succeeded   by    fabrics   of  a   lighter   and 
more  fanciful  kind,  consisting  not  only  of  plain  lawns, 
but  likewise  those  that  were  striped  or  checked  with 
cotton,  and  others  that  were  ornamented  with  a  great 
Variety   of   figures:  sortie   of  which   last  articles    still 
continue   to   be   manufactured  there.     The  making  of 
linen    gauze   was  a   considerable    branch    of    trade  in 
paisley,  as   likewise    white   sewing  thread,    known  to 
the  merchants  by  the  name   of  ounce  thread,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  different   kinds  of  coloured  and 
white  thread  which  have  been  manufactured  chiefly  at 
Aberdeen  and    Dundee.     About   the  year    1760,  the 
making  of  silk  gauze  was   first    attempted  at  Paisley, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Spittalfields,  in  London.     The 
success  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those   who  engaged    in  it.      Such   nice   and  curious 
fabrics  were  devised,  and  such  a  vast  variety  of  elegant 
and    richly  ornamented    gauze  was   issued   from   this 
place,  as  outdid  every   thing  of  the  kind  that  had  for- 
merly appeared.     Spittalfields    was  obliged    to   relin- 
quish the   manufacture.      Companies  came  down  from 
London,  to  carry  it  on  at   Paisley,  where  it  has  pros- 
pered and  encreased,  it  is   believed,  beyond  any  ma- 
nufacture which  any  town   of  Scotland  could  boast  of. 
Indeed,  it  not  only  became    the    great  distinguishing 
manufacture  of  that    town,  but  it   filled  the  country 
round  to  the  distance  of  twenty   miles;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen   engaged  in     it,    had  not  only  warehouses  in 
London   and   Dublin,    but    they  had  correspondents 
upon  the  continent,  and  shops  for  vending  their  com- 
modities even  in  Paris  itself.      It  appears  from  the  best 
calculations  that  could  be  made,  that  in  the  year  1784, 
the  manufactures  of  Paisley,  in  silk,  gauze,  lawn  and 
linen    gauze,  and   white   sewing  thread,  amounted  to 
the  value  of  579,185!.  16s.  6d.  ;ind  that  no  fewer  than 
26,484  persons  were    employed   in   carrying  them  on. 
It  is  dilficult  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of 
its    manufactures    at  present.       The  silk    branch   has 
evidently  declined,  but  the  muslin  has  so   far  come  in 
its  room,  and  the  thread  manufacture  has  considerably 
increased.     There  are  some  others  carried  on  there, 
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of  too  much  importance  to  bs  overlooked :  for 
instance,  considerable  tan-works,  four  in  number, 
two  soap  and  candle-works,  a  manufacture  of  ribbons, 
and  another  of  incle  or  tape.  Before  the  reformation, 
here  was  a  rich  monastery;  and  the  town  of  Paisley 
continued  a  part  of  the  original  or  abbey  parish  of 
Paisley,  till  the  year  1738,  when  the  magistrates  and 
council  having  purchased  the  right  of  patronage  from 
the  then  earl  of  Dundonald,  a  new  church  was  built, 
and  the  town  was  erected  into  a  separate  parish. 
Since  which  time,  two'  other  churches  have  been 
erected;  besides  which  there  are  two  large  dissent- 
ing congregations  in  the  town,  those  of  the  Anti- 
burgher  persuasion,  and  the  Relief.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  three  parishes,  is  estimated  at  24,600. 
The  Parish  of  Paisley  is  in  length,  from  cast  to  west, 
about  nine  miles,  varying  in  breadth  from  half  a  mile 
to  about  three.  There  arc  five  coal-mines,  and  free- 
stone quarries  abound  in  the  parish.  In  the  various 
weaving  branches  there  were  employed  at  Whitsun- 
tide 1791,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paisley  1108  looms; 
which  added  to  2494  employed  in  the  town,  gives 
3602  in  all.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  weaving  branches  are  carried  on,  by  the 
manufacturers  in  Paisley,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  from 
the  number  of  looms  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  Be- 
sides about  150  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish, 
there  are  great  numbers  employed  by  them  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  v/hicb  are  dependent  on  Paisley. 
It  is  twenty-two  miles  N.  of  Ayr,  and  seven  W.  of 
Glasgow. 

St.  Andrew's,  in  F^foh-re,  was  formerly  a  most 
magnificent  and  flourishing  t^ity,  and  celebrated  for 
being  the  burial-place  of  St.  Andrew,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  Scotland.  But  at  present  its  only  boast  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  oldest  university  in  that  kingdom.  It 
was  founded,  and  endowed  with  many  ample  privi- 
leges, by  bishop  Wardlaw.  At  present  it  consists  of 
three  colleges,  viz.  St.  Salvator,  St.  Leonard,  and  St. 
Mary.  The  first  was  built  by  bishop  Kennedy, 
grandson  to  king  Robert  III.  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  prelate  endowed  his  foun- 
dation with  revenues  sufficient  to  maintain  four  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  a  doctor,  a  bachelor  and  licen- 
tiate of  divinity,  together  with  eight  poor  scholars. 
There  are  three  silver  maces  belonging  to  this  college 
as  ancient  as  the  foundation ;  one  of  which,  weigh- 
ing seventeen  pounds,  is  gilt  and  curiously  chased. 
This  building  was  repaired  and  augmented  by  Dr. 
Skene,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  college,  who 
likewise  founded  a  library,  which  by  liberal  donations 
soon  encreased ;  and  a  fund  was  establijhed  by  the 
earl  of  Cassils  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professor  of 
philosophy. 

St.  Leonard's  college  was  founded  by  James  Hep- 
burn, prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  before  the  Reformation, 
and  afterwards  endowed  by  the  earl  of  Lenox.  It  con- 
sists of  a  principal,  four  professors  of  philosophy,  and 
eight  poor  scholars,  who  are  maintained  upon  the 
foundation.  Sir  James  Scott  afterwards  established  a 
good  5,dary  for  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  library,  which  in  a  short 
time  was  augmented  by  a  great  collection  of  book.s 
bequeathed  to  it  by  Sir  John  V7cdderburn,  doctor  of 
physic ;  and  it  now  contains  t''p  manuscript  of  Hor- 
dun's  Scoti  Chronicon.  Tiic  studmts  of  this  college, 
who  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  two  col- 
leges, shoot  annually  with  bows  lor  the  prize  of  a  sil- 
ver arrow. 

St.  Mary's,  or  New  College,  was  founded  by  the 
famous  cardinal  archbishop  James  Beaton,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Norman  Lesly.  It  consists  of  two  pro- 
fessors, doctors  in  divinity,  and  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, flere  the  students  of  the  other  colleges, 
having  passed  through  a  course  of  philosophy,  may 
be  permitted  to  finish  their  education.  An  observa- 
tory is  created  in  the  college  garden  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
the  matheinatical  professor,  who,  assisted  by  a  public 
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contribution,  furnished  it  with  proper  instruments. 
Accqrding  to  the  statutes  of  this  college,  the  rector, 
who  IS  chos-en  annually,  must  be  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipals. The  students  of  all  the  three  colleges  are 
distinguished  by  wearing  red  gowns. 

Tiie  principal  fortifications  in  Scotland  are  the  castles 
of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  besides  which 
are  Fort  William,  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Augustus; 
but  neither  of  these  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  regular 
siege  by  an  enemy  furnished  with  a  proper  train  of 
artillery.  They  sen-e  as  places  of  arms,  and  to  bridle 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  on  any  insurrection; 
for  which  purposes  they  are  kept  in  sufficient  repair, 
and  each  furnished  with  garrisons. 

Stirling,  with  its  castle,  may  be  considered  as  a  mi- 
niature of  Edinburgh,  being  built  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill,  or  rock,  rising  out  of  a  plain,  with  the  castle  situat- 
ed at  the  upper  end.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
was  the  palace  of  several  of  the  Scottish  kings,  a  square 
building,  ornamented  on  three  sides  with  pillars  rest- 
ing on  grotesque  figures  projected  from  the  wall,  and 
on  the  top  of  each  pillar  is  a  statue,  seemingly  the 
work  of  fancy.  Near  it  is  the  old  parliament-house, 
a  vast  room,  120  leet  long,  very  lofty,  and  had  for- 
merly a  gallery  running  round  it.  A  considerable 
battery  of  cannon  commands  the  bridge,  and  in  this, 
added  to  its  advantageous  situation,  its  principal 
strength  consits. 

Dunbarton  Castle  is  situated  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward   of    the  town,    on    a  double-pointed    rock  of  a 
stupendous  height,  rising  in   a   strange   manner  out  of  I 
the  sands,  and  totally  detached  from  all  other  objects. 
On  one  of  the  summits  arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  light- 
house, and  on  the  other,  a   magazine  of  powder;  in 
the  hollow  between  tlicm  is  a  large  well   of  excellent  I 
water,  fourteen  feet   deep.       The    sides  of  the  rocks 
are  immense   precipices,  and  often  overhang,  except  ; 
on  the  side  where  the  governor's  house  stands,  which  \ 
is  defended  by  ramparts  mounted  with  a  few  cannon,  j 
and  garrisoned  by  invalids.  ! 

In  Scotland,  the  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance,  and  most  of  the  trading  towns  are 
situated  on  their  banks,  near  enough  to  the  ocean  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  navigation  ;  but  there  is  no  art 
used  in  any  of  the  rivers  in  that  kingdom;  they  flow 
on  in  their  natural  channels,  and  join  their  parent  wa- 
ters in  the  ocean.  By  the  navigable  canal  cut  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  goods  im- 
ported by  the  sea-port  towns  on  one  side  of  the  king- 
dom, are  carried  at  a  very  small  expence  to  those  on 
the  other. 

In  various  parts  of  Scotland,  Roman  antiquities  are 
found  in  grc.it  number.^;  but  the  most  remarkable 
now  remaining,  is  the  prctenture,  or  wall,  originally 
marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  finished  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  Agricola  elected  a  chain  of  forts,  and  An- 
toninus connected  them  with  turf  walls  guarded  by 
mounds  aixl  ditches,  some  parts  of  which  are  still 
visible.  This  wall  extended  from  Canon  upon  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  to  Douglas  upon  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
something  more  than  37  English  miles  in  length. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  was  about  four  yards.  \\'c 
learn  from  the  inscriptions  on  this  wall,  which  are  still 
cxta-it,  that  the  wall  pf  the  legion  called  Secunda 
Augusta,  and  the  vexillatios  of  the  twentieth  and  the 
sixth  legions,  were  employed  in  completing  this  pre- 
tenture,  which,  according  to  the  same  inscriptions, 
extended  39,726  paces.  It  was  built  while  Antoninus 
Pius  was  the  third  time  consul.  The  country  people 
call  this  work  Graham's  Dyke,  from  a  tradition  that  a 
Scottish  warrior  of  that  name  was  the  first  that  broke 
over  it. 

Near  the  iron  founderies,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  river  Carron,  stood  that  celebrated  antiquity, 
called  Arthur's  Oven,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  small  chapel,  a  repository  for  the  Roman  in- 
signia or  standards.      Others  think  it  was  a  Roman 


temple,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  being  a  Roman  work;  but 
by  whom  it  was  erected,  is  not  certainly  known, 
though  it  is  generally  imputed  to  Agricola.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  at  London.  It  was  twenty-two  fcet 
in  height,  and  its  external  circumference  at  the  base 
eighty-eight  feet,  and  Was,  upun  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  lu 
the  year  1742,  the  owner,  a  Gothic  knight,  caused  it  to 
be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  a  mill-dam  with  the 
material.s. 

The  inscriptions,  coins,  urns,  utensils,  and  other 
remains  of  the  Romans  in  Scotland,  are  very  numer- 
ous: many  of  them  are  found  at  a  great  distance  to 
the  northward  of  the  wall.  Roman  camps  are  also 
found  in  various  parts :  but  the  most  p:;ifect  piece  of 
military  antiquity  is  that  called  the  camp  of  Agricola, 
at  Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  near  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills.  It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
camp  occupied  by  Agricola  before  he  fought  the 
bloody  batile,  so  finely  described  by  Tacitus,  with  the 
Caledonian  king  Galgacus,  who  was  totally  defeated. 
No  less  tiian  five  rows  of  ditches,  and  six  ramparts, 
are  still  visible  on  the  south-side^  and  of  the  four 
gates  which  led  into  the  aera,  three  of  them  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Various  kinds  of  monuments  are  found  in  several 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  At  a  place  called  Aberlemno, 
near  Brechin,  are  four  or  five  ancient  obelisks,  called 
the  Danish  stones  of  Aberlemno,  having  been  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  that  people  by 
the  Scots.  They  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men 
on  horseback,  and  many  emblematic  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  now  unintelligible.  One  of  the  most 
stately  monuments  of  this  kind  is  a  stone  near  the 
town  of  Fortrose  in  Murray.  It  rises  about  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  be 
no  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  below  the  surface  ;  so  that 
the  whole  height  is  at  least  thirty-five  feet,  and  its 
breadth  near  five.  It  is  one  single  and  entire  stone, 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo,  some 
of  them  still  distinct  and  visible.  This  monument  has 
by  some  antiquaries  been  attributed  to  the  Danes,  and 
by  others  to  the  Scots. 

Among  other  natural  curiosities,  mention  is  made 
of  a  heap  of  white  stones,  most  of  them  clear  like  cry- 
stal, together  with  great  plenty  of  oyster  and  other 
sea-shells,  that  are  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountaia 
called  Scorna  Lappich,  in  Rosshire,  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea.  Slains,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  a  petrifying  cave,  called  the 
Dropping  Cave,  where  water  oozing  through  a  spongy 
porous  rock  at  the  top,  quickly  consolidates  after  it 
drops  to  the  bottom.  Some  caverns  are  to  be  found 
in  Fifeshiie,  and  are  probably  natural,  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  inhu- 
man cruelties.  Besides  the  above,  other  natural  curio- 
sities belonging  to  Scotland,  have  their  descriptions  and 
histories;  but  they  generally  owe  their  extraordinary 
qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vanish  when 
they  are  skilfully  examined. 

The  military  roads,  by  rendering  the  highlands  ac- 
cescible,  have  greatly  contributed  to  their  present  im- 
provement, and  were  owing  to  the  industry  of  the 
soldiery.  They  were  begun  in  1723,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  general  Wade,  who  forced  his  way  through 
rocks,  before  supposed  to  have  been  unconquerable. 
Many  of  these  rocks  were  too  hard  to  yield  to  the 
pick-axe,  and  the  miner  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  gunpowder;  and  often  was  suspended  from  above  » 
by  ropes,  on  the  face  of  the  horrible  precipice.  The 
bogs  and  moors  had  also  their  difficulties  to  overcome, 
but  all  were  at  length  constrained  to  yield  to  the  per- 
severance of  the  English  troops.  In  some  parts  the 
soldiers,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  left  engraven 
on  the  rocks  the  name  of  the  regiment  to  which  each 
party  belonged,  who  were  employed  in  these  works. 

Nor 
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Nor  were  they  less  worthy  of  being  immortalized  than 
the  vexillatios  nf"  the  Roman  legions  :  for  civilization 
was  the  consequence  of  tiie  labour  of  both. 

The  commerce  and   manufactures  of  Scotland  have 
for   some  years  past  been  in    a  very  improving  state. 
Mr.  Pelham,  wlien  at  the  head  of  the   administration 
in   England,  after    the   extinction   of  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  was    the   firjt  minister  who  discovered  the  true 
value  of  Scotland,  which    then    became    a  more  con- 
siderable  object  of  governmental    iuquiry   than  ever. 
Mr.  Pitt  pursued   Mr.   Pelham's  wise  plan,  and  justly 
boasted  in   parliament,  that  he   availed   himself  of  the 
courage,  good  sense,  and  spirit  of  the  Scots,  in  carrying 
on  the  most  extensive  war  that  Great  Britain  ever  was 
engaged  in,  and  it  may   be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  government,  that  the  Scots  have  been  suffered 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  and 
manuHictures  they   can   claim,  cither  in   right  of  their 
former  independency,  the   treaty  of  union,  or  by  acts 
of  parliament  since  that    period.       This    is    manifest, 
from  the  extensive  trade  they  lately  carried  on  with  the 
British  seitleinents  in   America  and   the  West- Indies, 
and  with  all  the  nations  to  which  the  English  them- 
selves trade ;    so   that   the   increase  of  their  shipping 
within  these  thirty  years  past  has   been  very  consider- 
able.     The  exports  of  those  ships  are  composed  chiefly 
of  Scots    manuhctui'es.  fabricated    from    the   produce 
of  the   soil,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.      In 
exchange  for  tiie.^e,  they  import  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
sugar,  aud  rum,  from  the  British  plantations,  and  also 
the    products   of    other   countries,    to    the    immense 
saving  of   their  nation.     The    prosperity  of  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourliood,  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the 
coonection  and    trade    with  Virginia   and   the   West- 
Indies. 

There  are  several  useful  manufactures  carrying  on 
in  Scotland,  particularly  their  iron,  linen,  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Their  thread  manufacture  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation. 
Some  years  ago  the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England 
and  the  British  plantations,  in  linens,  cambric,  check, 
osnaburgs,  inkle,  and  the  like,  amounted  annually  to 
400,0001.  exclusive  of  their  iiome  consumption.  The 
wooden  manufactures  established  in  Scotland  are  also 
in  a  very  promising  way;  and  their  exports  of  caps, 
stockings,  mittens,,  and  other  articles  of  their  own 
wool,  begin  to  be  very  considerable.  Though  the 
Scots  cannot  rival  the  English  in  their  finer  cloths,  yet 
they  make  at  present  some  broad  cloth  proper  for  the 
wear  of  people  of  fashion  in  an  undiess,  and  in  quality 
and  fineness  equal  to  that  called  Yorkshire  cloth.  The 
Scots  have  also  made  vast  progress  in  working  the 
mines,  and  melting  the  ores  of  their  country.  They 
also  reap  a  considerable  profit  from  the  coals  they  ex- 
port to  England,  and  have  lately  turned  even  their 
stones  to  account,  by  their  contracts  for  paving  the 
streets  of  London. 

Some  of  their  manufactures  employ  an  incredible 
number  of  hands  in  fabricating  a  particular  kind  of 
flowered  and  striped  lawns,  which  arc  a  reasonable  and 
elegant  wear.  Sugar-houses,  glass-works  of  every  kind, 
delft-houses,  and  paper-mills,  are  erected  every-where. 
The  Scots  carpeting  makes  neat  and  lasting  furniture; 
and  some  essays  have  been  lately  made,  with  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  success,  to  carry  that  branch  of 
manufacture  to  as  great  perfection  as  is  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

.  The  most  remarkable  herring  fishery  in  Scotland,  is 
that  of  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  above  sixty-three  miles 
in  length,  but  in  bieadth  scarce  four;  the  depth  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  fat'noms.  The  highest  season  of 
the  fishery  is  from  September  lo  Christmas,  when 
near  six  hundred  boats,  w  ith  four  men  in  each,  are 
employed.  A  chain  of  H(  ts  is  used  (for  several  are 
united)  of  one  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  As  the 
herrings  swim  at  very  uncertain  depths,  so  the  net  is 
sunk  to   the  depth  the  shoal  is  found  to  take.     The 


success  therefore  d.pends  much  on  the  judgment  or 
good  fortune  of  the  fishermen  in  taking  their  proper 
depths ;  for  it  oft  ju  happens  that  one  boat  will  take 
multitudes,  while  the  next  does  not  catch  a  single  fish, 
which  causes  the  boatmeii  to  be  perpetually  inquir- 
ing of  each  other  with  regard  to  the  depth  of  their 
nets. 

The  herrings  are  either  salted  and  packed  in  barrels 
for  exportation,  or  sold  fresh  to  the  country  people, 
two  or  three  hundred  horses  being  brought  every  day 
to  the  water-side  from  very  distant  parts.  A  barrel 
holds  500  herrings,  if  they  are  of  the  best  kind;  at  a 
medium  700;  but  if  more,  they  are  reckoned  very 
poor. 

Tlie  great  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  western  islands,  is  at  Campbel- 
Town,  in  Cantyre,  where  they  clear  out  on  the  J2th 
of  September,  and  somctin)es  300  busses  are  seen 
there  at  one  time.  They  must  return  to  their  differ- 
ent ports  by  the  13th  of  January,  where  they  are  to 
receive  the  premium  of  2I.  10s.  for  each  ton  of 
herrings. 

The  principal  salmon  fisheries  in  Scotland  are  those 
of  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  tin:  Spey,  Castle- Hill,  and  in 
the  sand  bays  below  Slains.  Those  of  the  Tweed  are 
very  considerable,  and  bring  in  vast  sums.  They  lie 
on  each  side  the  river,  and  are  all  private  property, 
except  what  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham, which  in  rent,  and  tythe  of  fish,  brings  in  450I. 
per  annum;  all  the  other  fisheries  are  liable  to  tythes. 
1  he  common  rents  of  these  fisheries  are  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  for  which  the  tenants  have  as  much  shore  as  is 
sufficient  for  shooting  and  landing  their  nets.  One 
man  goes  off  in  a  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  square 
at  one  end,  and,  taking  as  large  a  circuit  as  his  net 
will  admit,  draws  it  on  shore  at  the  extremity  of  his 
boundary,  where  others  assist  in  landing  it.  The  best 
fishery  is  on  the  south  side.  Very  fine  salmon  trout 
are  often  taken,  which  come  up  here  to  spawn  from 
the  sea. 

The  fishery  in  the  Tay  is  near  Perth,  where  great 
abundance  of  fish  is  taken ;  3000  have  been  caught  in 
one  morning,  weighing  one  Avith  another  18  pounds, 
the  whole  capture  amounting  to  48,000)0.  The  fishery 
begins  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  ends  on  the  26th  of 
August,  old  stiJe.  The  rcnt^  of  the  fisheries  amount 
tJ  3000!.  perannuin.  The  fishery  in  the  Spey  is  very 
great ;  about  1 700  barrels  of  salmon  are  caught  in  a 
season,  and  the  shore  is  rented  for  about  i20ol.pen 
annum.  Great  quantities  are  caught  at  Castle-Hill, 
Dunet,  Wick,  and  Thurso.  The  most  miraculous 
draught  once  made,  was  no  less  than  2500  in  one 
tide.  A  very  successful  salmon  fishery  has,  for  some 
•years,  been  carried  on  below  Slains.  It  is  remarked 
of  these  fish,  that  they  swim  against  the  wind,  and 
arc  ot  much  finer  flavour  than  those  taken  in  the  fresh 
waters. 

There  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  a  very  valu- 
able fishery  lor  pearls,  taken  out  of  the  fresh  water 
muscles.  From  the  year  1761  to  1764,  ten  thousand 
pounds  worth  were  sent  to  London,  and  sold  from  10s. 
to  30s.  per  ounce.  It  is  said  that  a  pearl  was  found 
there  weighing  33  grains.  But  this  fishery  is  at  present 
exhausted. 

The  fisheries  of  Scotland  are  not  confincjl  to  their 
own  coasts :  they  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  whale 
fishery  carried  on  at  Spitsbergen;  and  their  returns  are 
valuable,  as  the  government  allowed  them  a  bounty  of 
40s.  for  every  ton  of  shipping  employed  in  that  article. 
They  also  take  great  quantities  of  cod  on  the  banks 
in  the  north  .seas,  and  export  it  to  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

There  is  but  one  order  of  knighthood  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  which  is  >tiled  the  order  of  :he  Thistle,  insti- 
tuted, according  to  some  of  the  Scotch  writers,  by 
king  Achaius,  on  his  making  an  offensive  league  with 
Ciiarlemagnc,  king  of  France,  in  the  eighth  century. 
It  consists  of  the   sovereign  and  twelve  companions. 

They 
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They  wear  a  green  ribbon  over  their  shoulder,  and  on 
their  breast  an  embroidered  star,  representing  St.  An- 
drew, the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland,  irradiated,  and 
this  motto,  Nemo  me  imjnnih  lacesset.  "  None  shall 
provoke  me  with  impunity."  This  order  was  dropped 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  was  again 
restored  toils  former  lustre  by  queen  Anne. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  value  and  denomination  of  the  coins  of 
England  and  Scotland.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  a  Scotch  .shilling  was  equal  to  no  more 
than  an  English  .sixpence;  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland,  was  only  worth  a  groat.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  Scotch  shilling  was  equal  to  no  more  than 
an  English  penny;  their  crowns  and  marks,  which  are 
only  imaginary  money,  fell  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  Scotch  penny  is  now  rarely  met  with;  and  the  bodle, 
by  which  its  use  was  supplied,  though  of  double  the 
value,  begins  to  be  scarce.  There  are  still  halfpeft- 
nies,  or  babies,  current  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  Engli.sh 
coin  is  now  most  common,  and  the  currency  in  Scot- 
land and  England  is  the  same. 

The  ancient  form  of  government  in  Scotland,  ap- 
peared e.Kccllently  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  li- 
berty ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  power  of 
the  king  wa.s  thereby  greatly  limited,  and  that  there 
were  many  checks  in  the  constitution  upon  him, 
which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  assuming  or 
exercising  too  much  authority.  The  king's  autho- 
rity was  sufliciently  restrained;  but  the  nobles,  chief- 
tains, and  great  landholders,  had  it  too  much  in  their 
power  to  lyraimize  over,  and  oppress  their  tenants 
and  the  lower  class  of  people.  The  king  of  Scotland 
had  no  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  nor  could  he 
declare  war,  make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other 
public  business  of  importance,  without  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
the  king  was  so  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  in- 
trusted with  the  executive  part  of  the  government;  and 
so  late  as  the  minority  of  }ames  IV.  v/ho  was  cotem- 
porary  with,  and  son-in-law  to  Henry  VII,  of  Eng- 
land, the  parliament  pointed  out  to  him  his  duty,  as 
the  first  servant  of  the  people ;  as  appears  by  the  acts 
still  extant. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  are  now  partly  deduced  from 
the  feudal  .system  of  government,  partly  from  the  civil 
law,  and  partly  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 
The  higlicst  coint  of  judicature  in  this  kingdom  is 
called  the  college  of  justice,  and  consists  of  fifteen 
judges,  stiled  lords  of  session,  who  sit  twice  a  year  to 
administer  justice  according  to  equity,  and  determine 
causes  appealed  to  them  from  inferior  tribunals.  The 
sentence  of  tins  court  is  not  however  final,  an  appeal 
lying  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  This  court 
was  originally  in.stituted  by  James  V.  All  matters  are 
determined  by  the  civil  law,  unless  they  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
The  lords  of  council  and  session  act  also  as  a  court  of 
equity. 

In  Scotland,  the  high  criminal  tribunal  is  called  the 
justice  court,  and  consists  of  a  justice-general,  justice- 
clerk,  and  five  other  judges,  who  are  lords  of  session. 
The.se,  assisted  by  a  jury,  orpannel  of  fifteen,  hold  the 
assizes  yearly,  when  all  causes  are  tried,  and  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  pannel. 

They  have  also  a  third  court,  called  the  court  of 
Exchequer;  '.vhich  enjoys  the  same  power,  authority, 
privilege,  and  jurisdiction,  over  the  revenue  of  Scot- 
land, as  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  and  all 
matters  and  things  competent  to  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer in  one  of  these  kingdoms,  are  likewise  competent 
to  the  Exchequer  of  the  other:  but  certain  powers  are 
vested  in  the  judges  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  which 
formerly  bel  onged  to  the  Treasury,  and  still  appertain 
to  that  board  in  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  court  of  admiralty  in 
Scotland  was,  in  all  causes  competent  to  its  own  ju- 


risdiction, declared  to  be  a  supreme  court.  The  lord 
high  admiral  is  acknov.-ledged  the  king's  lieutenant 
and  justice-general  upon  the  seas,  and  in  ail  ports, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  same ;  and  upon  fresh 
waters,  and  navigable  rivers,  below  the  first  bridge,  or 
within  low-water-mark,  so  that  nothing  competent 
to  this  jurisdiction  can  be  interfered  with,  in  the  first 
instance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  the  judges 
of  his  court.  Sentences  passed  in  all  inferior  courts 
of  admiralty  may  be  brought  again  before  this  court, 
but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  session,  or 
any  other  court,  unless  in  cases  not  maritime.  In  this 
court  causes  are  tried  by  the  ci\  il  law,  which  in  such 
cases  is  likewise  the  common  law  of  Scotland.  The 
office  of  lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  now  little  more 
than  nominal.  The  judge  of  the  admiralty  is  generally 
a  person  of  distinction,  to  whom  considerable  perqui- 
sites belong. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  are  within  them- 
selves an  orderly  court,  having  under  their  subordina- 
tion a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or  attorneys,  who  term 
th(  m.selves  writers  to  the  signet,  because  they  alone  can 
subscribe  the  v/rits  which  pass  the  signet.  This  college, 
in  some  degree,  answers  to  the  English  inns  of  court, 
and  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  without  a  strict  exa- 
mination. 

In  every  county,  a  sheriff's  court  is  held,  in  which 
he,  or  his  deputy,  presides,  and  administers  justice  in 
all  cases  civil  and  criminal.  Formerly  the  office  of 
sheriff  was  hereditary;  but  by  a  late  act  ot  parlia- 
ment, all  high  sheriffs,  or  stewards,  are  nominated 
and  appointed  annually  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors.  Also  the  sheriff's  deputies,  and  steward's 
deputies,  in  each  county,  or  stewarty,  must  have  been 
an  advocate  seven  years.  These  deputies  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  king  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
with  such  further  cortinuance  as  his  majesty  shall 
think  fit;  after  which  they  were  to  enjoy  their  offices 
for  life. 

The  baron  courts  in  civil  matters,  extend  to  causes 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings  sterling ;  and  in  criminal 
causes,  to  petty  aci ions  of  assault  and  battery.  These 
courts  belong'  to  every  person  who  holds  a  barony  of 
the  king;  and  they  had  formerly  the  power  of  life  and 
death  ;  but  at  present  they  can  only  inflict  a  fine  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings,  or  set  the  oftender  in  the 
stocks  for  three  hours  in  the  day. 

The  commissaries  courts  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
English  diocesan  chancellors.  The  highest  of  these  is 
kept  at  Edinburgh,  wherein  four  judges  preside,  who 
hear  and  determine  all  causes  relative  to  wills  and  tes- 
taments, the  right  of  patronage  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, tithes,  divorces,  &c. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  Scotland  possess  much  the 
same  power  as  those  in  England. 

The  royal  burghs  form  a  sort  of  commercial  parlia- 
ment, which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  and 
consists  of  a  representative  from  each  burgh,  to  consult 
upon  the  common  good  ot  the  whole.  The  trade 
between  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands  is  subject  to 
their  regulation;  and  they  fix  the  staple-port,  which 
has  been  removed  from  Dort  to  Camphere.  Their 
conservator  is  nominated  by  the  crown,  but  then  they 
regulate  his  power,  approve  his  deputies,  and  appoint 
his  salary  ;  so  that  in  fact  the  whole  staple  trade  is  sub- 
ject to  their  management. 

The  constitution  of  Scotland  has  varied  at  different 
times,  according  as  the  power  of  the  king,  the  nobles, 
or  the  commons  happened  to  be  most  prevalent ;  but; 
at  last  it  settled  in  a  limited  monarchy.  The  Scots 
enjoyed  their  own  parliament,  consisting  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  though  differently  modelled 
from  that  of  England:  hut  the  two  nations  being 
incorporated  by  the  act  of  Union,  the  Scottish  par- 
liament ceased  of  course,  and  that  kingdom  is  now 
represented  by  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  com- 
moners, who  sit  and  vote  in  the  British  parliament. 
These  peers  are    elected    every    parliament  from  the 
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the  whole  body  of  Scotch  nobility  ;  and  the  commons 
are  chosen  by  the  shires  and  certain  boroughs  classed 
for  that  purpose.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown  are 
still  maintained  and  bestowed  upon  the  noblemen  of 
North-Britain. 

By  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  the  land-tax 
of  Scotland  is  settled  at  a  certain  sum;  but  the  cus- 
toms and  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  are  on  the 
same  footing  there  as  in  England. 


HISTORY    OF    SCOTLAND. 

The  writers  of  ancient  Scotch  history,  like  those  of 
most  other  nations,  are  too  much  inclined  to  fables 
and  uncertain  traditions,  yet  it  is  easy  to  collect  from 
the  Roman  authors,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  different  people;  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Caledonians,  Scots,  and  Picts.  The  Caledonians 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  the 
Scots,  most  probably,  were  a  nation  of  adventurers 
from  ancient  Scythia ;  and  the  Picts  were  the  original 
natives  of  Britain,  and  driven  out  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls.  Christianity  was  planted  in  Scotland  by  Do- 
nald I.  about  the  two  hundredth  year  of  the  Christian 
aera. 

We  have  very  little  account  of  Scotland  till  the 
time  when  the  famous  Agricola  commanded  in  Bri- 
tain. That  great  general  totally  defeated  the  com- 
bined army  of  these  northern  people,  led  against 
him  by  a  powerful  prince,  called  Galdus,  or  Gal- 
gacus. 

In  the  year  448,  when  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the 
Picts  and  Scots  invaded  the  northern  parts  of  that 
country,  and  practised  such  inhuman  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  called  in  the  Romans  to  their 
assistance.  Reinforced  by  these  foreign  auxiliaries, 
they  attacked,  routed  their  enemies,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  own  country. 

The  Picts  about  the  year  843,  who  had  long  sub- 
sisted as  a  separate  nation,  were  totally  subdued  by 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  king  of  Scotland,  and  obliged  to 
incorporate  themselves  with  their  conquerors,  by  taking 
their  name  and  adopting  their  laws. 

Malcolm  III.  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canmore, 
who  mounted  the   Scottish  throne  in  the  year   1057, 
married  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar   Atheling,  the  heir 
to  the  English  crown.     Alarmed  at  this  alliance,  and 
the  popularity  of  Edgar,  William  the  conqueror,  who 
then  swayed  the   English  sceptre,    invaded    Scotland 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  forced   Malcolm 
to  pay  him  homage.     This  peace  introduced  a  total 
alteration  of  manners  among  the  Scots,  in  which  queen 
Margaret,  at  once  the  pattern  of  piety   and  politeness, 
laboured  incessantly.     She  began  with  her  own  court, 
•which  she   new-modelled,  by   introducing  into  it  the 
offices,    furniture,    and   modes  of    life,    which   were 
usual    among    the    more   polite   nations   of    Europe. 
She   dismissed  from   her  service  all  who  were  noted 
for  impiety    and   immorality ;    and  charged   Turgot, 
her  confessor,  under  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  give 
her  his  real  sentiments  upon  the  state  of   the  king- 
dom, after  the  best   enquiry   he  could  make.     Tur- 
got's  report  was  by  no  means    favourable  to  the  re- 
putation of  the   Scots.      He    informed   Margaret,  that 
faction   raged  among  the   nobles  :  rapine   among  the 
commons ;    and   incontinence    among    all    degrees    of 
men.     He  complained,  that   the  kingdom   was  desti- 
tute  of    a   learned  clergy,  capable   of  reforming  the 
people  by  their  doctrine  and  example.     This   report, 
however,    did  not  discourage   the    queen;    she    soon 
made   her   husband   sensible    how    necessary    it   was 
for    his    glory  and    safety,  to    second  her   efforts    for 
reforming  his  subjects.     She   represented   to  him  par- 
ticularly the  corruption  of  justice,  and    the   insolence 
of  the  soldiery ;  and  found  in  him  a  ready  disposition 
for  reforming  all  abuses.     He  began  the  great  work, 
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by  setting  the  example  in  his  own  person,  and  oblig- 
ing his  nobility  to  follow  it.  But  superstition  had 
too  great  a  share  inthe^e  reformations;  Malcolm  wast- 
ed the  riches  of  his  kingdom  in  founding  bishoprics, 
building  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal structures,  adorning  them  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  endowing  them  with  ample  privileges  and 
revenues. 

Soon  after  Malcolm  invaded  England,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  casde  of  Alnwick;  but  before  he  could 
reduce  it,  he  was  attacked  by  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
killed  in  the  contest ;  and  queen  Margaret  who  was  then 
ill  at  Edinburgh,  survived  him  only  four  days.  These 
events  happened  in  the  year  1093,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  Malcolm's  reign. 

Donald  VII.  the  uncle  of  Malcolm,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew.  He 
expelled  all  the  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
obliged  them  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  But  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  defend  his  territories  against 
the  opposition  formed  in  favour  of  Edgar,  Alexander, 
and  David,  the  sons  of  Malcolm,  he  invited  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  to  his  assistance;  offering  to  cede  to 
them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification. The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  Mag- 
nus, king  of  Norway,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
islands,  marched  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Donald. 
These  people  soon  became  so  insolent,  that  they  were 
detested  by  the  Scots,  who  complained  that  their 
country  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  province  to 
Norway. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  Rufas,  who  then  filled 
the  throne  of  England,  sent  Duncan,  a  natural  son 
of  the  late  Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  against 
Donald ;  and  the  Scots  imagining  he  was  come  to  place 
Edg-iT  on  the  throne,  joined  his  standard.  The 
usurper  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  islands  for  protection. 
But  the  Scots  soon  perceived  their  mistake;  Duncan, 
instead  of  investing  Edgar  with  the  insignia  of  govern- 
ment, repaired  to  Scone,  where  he  was  solemnly 
crowned.  He  did  not  however  long  survive  his  exalta- 
tion, being  slain  by  Malpedir,  Earl  of  Mearns,  who 
replaced  Donald  upon  the  throne. 

Rufus  now  sent  Edgar  into  Scotland,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  assisted  by  his  uncle  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  soon  obliged  Donald  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight ; 
but  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  escape ;  he  was 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Edgar,  who  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  where  he  died. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edgar   to  the  Scottish 

throne,  his  sister  Matilda,  who  had  been  carried  by  her 

aunt  Christiana  into  the   Monastery  of   Wilton,  was 

I  married  to  Henry  I.  by  which  the  crowns  of  England 

and  Scotland  were  strongly  cemented.     Edgar,  alter  a 

j  reign  of  nine  years  and  three  months,  died  at  Dundee 

j  in  1107. 

I  Alexander,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
exerted  himself  in  punishing  the  enormous  crimes  com- 
mitted by  his  nobility  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  works  of  piety,  and 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  and  twenty-one  days, 
he  died  in  the  year  1 1  24. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  David, 
who,  with  his  sister  queen  Matilda,  had  been  educated 
in  England.  He  married  Maud,  the  daughter  of 
Waltheof,  by  Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Con- 
queror; and  afturu'ards  became  possessed  of  the  great 
earidomsof  Huntingdon  and  Northumberiand :  so  that 
he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  the  most  powerful  subject  in  England.  He 
cultivated  his  family  friendship  with  Henry  I.  and 
having  foreseen  the  opposition  which  his  niece,  the 
empress  Maud  (heiress  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
death  of  her  elder  brother)  would  encounter,  he  took 
oath  to  maintain  her  and  her   issue  in  that  suc- 
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Accordingly  when  Stephen,  on  the  death  of  Henry, 
seized  the  crown,  he  not  only  gave  all  her  friends  an 
hospitable  reception,  but  raised  an  army,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  marched  into  England,  seized  upon  Car- 
lisle and  Newcastle,  and  obliged  the  nobility  in  the 
north  of  England  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  empress  and  her  young  son,  afterwards  Henry  II. 
He  was  however  soon  after  obliged  to  make  a  peace 
with  Stephen,  and  his  son  did  homage  for  his  English 
estates. 

About  two  years  afterw:ards  he  again  invaded  Eng- 
land, where   his  army  committed  the  most    shocking 
barbarities,  which  neither  David  nor  his  son  could  re- 
strain.      This   conduct   so    exasperated   the    northern 
barons  against   the    Scots,  that  they  marched  at  the 
head    of    an  army   against    David,  and    advanced  to- 
wards Northallerton,  where  they    erected  their  stand- 
ard.      Its    body    was   a  kind   of    bo.x   placed    upon 
wheels,  in    the  centre  of  which   the  mast  of   a   ship 
was  erected,  surmounted  by   a  silver  cross,  and  round 
it  were  hung   the  banners  of  St.    Peter,   St.    John  de 
Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred.     The    English  placed  the 
utmost   confidence    in  the  fortune    of  their  standard, 
and  its  supernatural  efficacy.     Both  armies  met  on  a 
plain   called    Catton-Moor,  and  after  a  dreadful  con- 
test   the   Scots  were  defeated,  and  David  and  his  son 
saved  themselves  in  Carlisle.     The  Scottish   Monarch, 
however,  still  co)Uinued  to  be  the  principal  support  of 
Maud,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, would  in  all  piobability  have  placed  the  crown  on 
her  head,  had  not  her  own   haughtiness  and  impru- 
dence frustrated  every    attempt  made  in  her    favour. 
After  a   reign   of    twenty-nine  years,    David    died  at 
Cai  lisle,  and  was    buried   with  his  ancestors  at  Dum- 
ferniline,  in  the  year  1153. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by'  his  grandson 
Malcolm  IV.  This  prince  attended  Henry  II.  in 
a  campaign  in  the  country  of  Thoulouse,  where  he 
gave  sufficient  proofs  of  his  valour  ;  but  soon  after  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  founding  and  endowing  of  religious 
houses,  and  died  in  the  year  1165,  being  the  twelfth  of 
his  reign,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  age. 

He  was  siicceeded  by  his  brother  William,  who 
invaded  England,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  while  he 
was  besieging  the  castle  of  Alnwick.  Henry  sent  him, 
with  other  state  prisoners,  to  the  castle  of  Falaise  in 
Normandy;  but  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty,  on  his 
doing  homage  lor  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  he  held  that  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  England. 
But  this  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  Richard  I.  He 
died  in  the  year  1214,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  74th  of  his  age. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  II.  who 
died  in  1249,  l^-'aving  the  crown  to  his  son  Alexander 
III.  a  very  good  prince,  who  made  the  happiness  of 
his  people  his  chief  care.  He  first  married  Margaret 
daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had 
Alexander  (who  married  the  daughter  of  the  ear!  of 
Flanders,)  David  and  Margaret.  She  married  Han- 
gowan,  son  to  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway.  That 
princess  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  named  Mar- 
garet, generally  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway;  by 
vyhose  death,  without  issue,  all  the  posterity  of  Wil- 
liam failed,  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned  to 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William  and 
Malcolm  IV. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  John  Baliol, 
great  grandson  to  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his' 
eldest  daughter  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce,  grand- 
son  to  the  same  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  younger 
daughter  Isabel,  became  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  The  decision  was  referred  to  Edward 
I.  of  England.  After  a  long  discussion,  Edward 
awarded  the  crown  to  Baliol,  who  agreed  to  do 
homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  was 
accordingly  crowned  at  Scone,  but  soon  after  sur- 
rendered his  crown  to  Edward,  who  detained  him 
prisoner. 


After  this,  Edward  obliged  the  Scots  to  sign  instru- 
ments of  their  subjection  to  him,  and  carried  off  or 
destroyed  all  the  historical  records  of  their  kingdom, 
taking  with  him  the  satidical  stone  on  which  kings  of 
Scotland  had  long  been  crowned,  and  deposited  it 
in  Westminster-Abbey.  Enraged  at  the  loss  of 
every  thing  they  valued,  the  Scots  determined  to 
perish  rather  than  wear  the  chains  of  the  victor.  Ed- 
ward perceiving  his  mistake,  changed  his  measures: 
he  treated  them  on  the  footing  of  subjects,  and  pro- 
jected an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  both  had  this  treaty  taken  place,  but 
the  Scots  patriots  treated  it  with  disdain.  Theyvmited 
themselves  under  Sir  William  Wallace,  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  that  age;  but  he  being  only  a  private 
gentleman,  his  success  soon  caused  him  to  be  envied  by 
the  Scotch  nobility. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  prepared  another  formi- 
dable army  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  It  consisted 
of  80,000  foot,  3000  horse,  and  4000  light  armed 
troops,  and  was  attended  by  a  fleet  to  supply  it  with 
provisions.  This  army  when  joined  by  the  troops 
already  in  Scotland,  formed  an  irresistible  body.  Ed- 
ward divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting 
of  40,000  men,  he  commanded  in  person.  Wallace 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army,  encamped  at  Fal- 
kirk; but  before  the  Engli>h  appeared,  the  general  was 
deserted  by  Cummin,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  best  division  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Betrayed  by  his  friends,  and  abandoned  by  a 
large  part  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
found  means  to  cross  the  Canon,  along  whose  banks  he 
marched  in  safety. 

Bruce  (who  was  then  but  a  youth,  and  had  hitherto 
served  in  the  English  army,  where  he  had  given  proofs 
of  his  aspiring  genius)  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks; 
and   distinguishing   the   Scottish  chieftain,  as  well  by 
his  majestic  port  as  by  the  intrepid  activity  of  his  be- 
haviour,  called  out   to  him,    and  desired  a  short  con- 
ference.     He  represented  to   Wallace  the  fruitless  and 
ruinous  enterprize  in  which  he  was  engaged,    and  en- 
deavoured  to    persuade   him   to   submit    to    superior 
power.      Wallace  laboured  to   convince    him   of    his 
error  in  joining  with  the  enemy  of  Scotland;    adding, 
that  as  the  interests  of  his  country,  no  more  than  those 
of  a  brave  man,  could  never   be  sincerely  cultivated 
by  a  sacrifice  of  liberty,  he  was  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prolong   his   freedom,  and    was  desirous 
that    his  own  life,    as   well  as    the   existence  of  the 
nation,  might  terminate,  when    they  could  no  longer 
be    preserved   but    by   receiving    the    chains   of    the 
victor.      Fired   with    these    sentiments,    Bruce    deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  same  path  of  glory,  and  either 
free  his  country  from  their  state  of  servitude,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.     Wallace  still  continued  in  arms,    and 
performed  many  gallant  actions  against  the  invaders  of 
his  country;  but   being  at  last  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
pretended  friends,  he  was  carried  to  London,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  traitor.     Bruce  did  not  live  to  put  his  reso- 
lutions in  practice:  he  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, conjuring  his  son,  with  his  last  breath,  to  revenge 
the  injuries  of  his  bleeding  country,  and  support  her 
independence. 

He  obeyed  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father,  and 
making  his  escape  from  the  English  court,  where  he 
was  detained  a  prisoner  at  large,  repaired  to  Scotland, 
and  killed  Cummin,  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  at- 
tachment to  Edward.  Bruce  flew  to  different  quar- 
ters, excited  his  partisans  to  arms,  attacked  with 
success  the  dispersed  bodies  of  the  English,  and  drove 
them  once  more  out  of  the  kingdom.  Exasperated  at 
this  unexpected  attack  of  the  Scots,  and  the  death 
of  Cummin,  Edward  vowed  revenge  against  the 
whole  Scottish  nation,  and  assembled  a  very  powerful 
army,  in  order  to  make  them  the  victims  of  his  seve- 
rity. In  the  mean  time  he  sent  Aymer  de  Valence 
with  a  considerable  force  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
insurgents ;    and    that    general,   falling    unexpectedly 
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upon  Bruce,  at  Methvsn,  in  Perthshire,  threw  his 
army  into  such  confusion,  that  a  total  defeat  was  the 
consequence.  Bruce  himself,  attended  with  a  few  of 
his  followers,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  dread- 
ful carnage,  and  took  shelter  in  the  western  isles. 
Edward  soon  after  marched  his  pou-crful  army  to  Car- 
lisle, in  order  to  enter  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and  carry 
his  threats  into  execution:  but  death  put  a  period  to 
liis  expedition  and  his  life,  after  having  destroyed, 
according  to  the  best  historians,  100,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants.    He  died  on  the  7th  of  July,   1307. 

Soon  afterwards,  Bruce  quitted  his  retreat  in  the 
western  isles,  where  he  had  suffered  inexpressible  hard- 
ships, and  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  army 
of  his  friends  and  followers.  His  first  exploit  was  an 
important  advantage  which  he  obtained  by  surprise  over 
Aymer  de  Valence,  who  commanded  the  English 
forces ;  so  that  the  Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes  of 
recovering  their  independence. 

Edward    II.  perceiving  at  length   the  necessity  of 
acting  with  vigour,  accordingly  assembled   a  power- 
fill   army,  in  order  to  finish  this  important  enterprize 
by  one  dreadful  blow.      He    entered    Scotland  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  forces,    and  advanced 
towards   Bruce's  army,  encamped  near  Stirling.      His 
chief  officers  were,  the  earls  of  Gloucester,   Hereford, 
Pembroke,   and    Sir  Giles   Argenton.      Those   under 
Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  Sir  Edward;   his  nephew  ' 
Randolf,      earl    of    Murray;    and    tlie     young    lord  i 
Waiter,     high    steward    of    Scotland.       The    Scottish  , 
general,    knowing   that  he    was   unable    to    face    the 
English  in  the  open  field,  without  some  advantageous 
circumstances   in    his   favour,  drew  up   his  army  near 
Bannockburn,  having  a  hill  on  his  right   flank  and  a  ' 
niorass  on   his  left.     In  the  front  of  his  army  was  a  ' 
wide  rivulet,  cii  the  banks  of  which  he  caused  deep 
pits  to  be    dug,  and  sharp   stakes   to   be    planted  in  ' 
them,    and  the  whole  to   be  carefully    covered    with  | 
turf.     These  precautions  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  ! 
English  cavalry,  eager  to  engage   the  enemy,  fell  into  ' 
the  pits,  and  were  driven  off  the   field  of  battle,  be-  j 
fore  they  had  time  to    rally.     This  unfortunate  acci- 
dent struck   the   army   of  Edward  with  a  panic,  and 
Bruce   obtained    a   complete   victory.       The    Scotch 
writers   make  the  loss  of  the  English    to  amount  to 
50.000  men,  and  their  own  to  4000.     The  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  were  either  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners; their   camp,  which   was  immensely  rich,    fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots:  and  Edward  himself,  with 
a  few  follov.-ers,  were  pursued  by  Douglas  to  the  gates 
of  Berwick,  from  whence  he  escaped  in  a  fishing-boat. 
This    great    and    decisive    battle    happened    in    the 
year  1314. 

By  this  fortunate  acquisition,  Bruce  was  established 
on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  the  most  glorious  successes.  He  sent 
his  brother  Edward  into  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  who  obtained  very  great  advantages 
over  the  natives,  but  was  at  last  slain  in  battle.  Robert, 
who  knew  that  the  events  of  war  are  always  uncer- 
tain, made  peace  with  England,  and  died  in  the 
year  1328,  leaving  his  country  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity. 

David  II.  the  son  and  successor  of  Robert  Bruce, 
was  a  virtuous  prince;  but  his  abilities  as  a  king  were 
greatly  eclipsed  by  those  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
whose  sister  he  married.  The  English  monarch  es- 
poused the  cause  of  John  Baiiol,  son  to  the  original 
competitor  for  the  Scottish  throne,  and  defeated  David's 
forces  in  several  bloody  battles.  That  prince  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham.  After 
eleven  years  imprisonment  in  England,  he  obtained  hii 
liberty,  on  pajing  a  ransom  of  100,000  marks,  and 
died  without  issue,  in  the  year  1371.  By  the  death  of 
David,  tha  last  of  the  Brucean  line,  the  crown  devolved 
upon  the  Stuart  family,  whose  chief  had  married  the 
niece  of  Robert  Bruce. 
,  The  first  monarch  was  Robert  II.  a  wise  and  brave 


prince.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  and 
always  employed  generals  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities.  He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  when  he 
mounted  the  throne,  and  seventy  when  the  first  war 
broke  out  against  England. 

He  died  in  1390,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Robert  III.  a  prince  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  his 
conduct.  But  Scotland  was  at  that  time  very  ill 
inclined  to  cherish,  or  even  to  endure,  sovereigns  of 
that  character.  The  duke  of  Albanv,  Robert's  bro- 
thcr,  a  prince  .of  more  abilities,  at  least  of  a  more 
boisterous  and  violent  disposition,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state;  and  not  satisfied  with  his 
present  authority,  entertained  the  horrid  purpose  of 
extirpating  his  brother's  children,  and  of  fixing  the 
crown  in  his  own  family.  Accordingly  he  threw 
David,  his  eldest  nephew,  into  prison,  and  suffered 
him  there  to  perish  with  hunger.  James,  the  younger 
brother  of  David,  now  only  stood  between  him  and 
the  throne;  and  Robert,  sensible  of  his  son's  danger, 
embarked  him  on  board  a  ship,  with  a  view  of  send- 
ing him  into  France,  and  intrusting  him  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  power ;  but  unfortunately  the  vessel 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  prince  James,  a  boy 
about  nine  years  of  age,  was  carried  to  London ;  and 
though  there  subsisted  a  truce  at  that  time  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  Hemy  refused  to  restore  the  young 
prince  to  his  liberty.  Robert,  worn  out  witli  cares 
and  infirmities,  was  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  this 
last  misfortune,  and  soon  after  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Albanv. 

James  I.  being  set  at  liberty  in  the  year  1424,  on 
paying  a  lansom,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
and  having  received  an  excellent  education  in  England, 
determined  to  abridge  the  power  of  his  nobility.  He 
was  also  desirous  of  recovering  the  crown  lands  which 
had  been  unjustly  wrested  from  his  family  during  his 
residence  in  England.  But  these  attempts  cost  him 
his  life;  some  of  the  chief  nobility  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed,  in  1437* 
and  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  fames  I.  was  succeeded  by  a  long 
minority,  attended  with  all  the  distractions  too  com- 
mon in  these  events.  When  the  young  prince  became 
old  enough  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  these 
distractions  subsided,  and  James  gave  many  indica- 
tions ot  his  inheriting  the  spnitof  his  ancestors.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  quarrel  commenc- 
ed between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
became  absolutely  incurable,  but  by  the  extinction  of 
one  party.  This  was  too  great  an  advantage  not  to 
be  seized  by  James,  who  hoped  now  to  recover  those 
places  t.he  English  had  formerly  conquered.  In  the 
year  1460,  he  laid  siege  to  Ro.^borough,  and  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  small  train  of  artillery  for  the  en- 
terprise :  but  iiis  cannon  were  so  ill  framed,  that  one 
of  them  burst  as  he  wa.s  firing  it,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  James  III.  being  also  a  mi- 
nor, the  usual  distractions  ensued  in  the  kingdom;  the 
queen-dowager,  Anne  of  Gueldres,  aspired  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  family  of  Douglas  opposed  her  pre- 
tensions. Nor  was  the  nation  greatly  relieved  when 
James  came  of  age  to  take  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
to  favourites,  with  many  other  errors  of  a  feeble  mind, 
too  plainly  mark  the  reign  of  this  prince.  His  admi- 
nistration was  closed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  was  slain  in  battle,  in  the  year  1488,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

James  IV.  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  of  his  age :  he  was  naturally  generous  and 
brave:  and  encouraged  the  connnerce  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  the  year  1502,  he  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
alliance  would   remove  all  source  of  discord  between 
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the  two  kingdoms.  But  this  flatterin 
ceitful:  he  cherished  the  fatal  error  oThis  family,  a 
predilection  for  the  French.  He  jomed  that  nation 
igainst  Henry  VIII.  led  an  army  into  England,  and 
j^as  slain,  together  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  in 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1513,  and  the  fortieth  of  his  age. 

The  minority  of  his  son,  James  V.  was  long  and  tur- 
bulent; and  when  he  grew  up,  he  married  two  French 
ladies;  the  first  being  daughter  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  latter  of  the  house  of  Guise.  He  instituted 
the  court  of  session,  enacted  many  salutary  laws,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly 
the  working  of  the  mines.  At  this  time  the  balance 
of  power  was  so  equally  poised  between  the  contend- 
ing princes  of  Europe,  that  James's  triendship  was 
courted  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  all  of 
whom  he  received  magnificent  presents.  But  James 
took  little  share  in  foreign  aifairs ;  he  seemed  rather 
to  imitate  his  predecessors  in  their  attempts  to  humble 
the  nobility ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation 
beginning  to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  he  listened  to 
the  instigations  of  his  clergy,  and  gave  way  to  a  reli- 
gious persecution.  Some  time  after,  a  war  broke  out 
with  England,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  entered  the  Scottish  territories, 
and  committed  some  disorders ;  but  hearing  that 
James  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  forces, 
retreated  into  England.  Inflamed  with  a  desire  of 
military  glory,  and  determined  to  revenge  the  affronts 
he  had  received,  James  gave  the  signal  for  pursuing 
them,  and  carrying  the  war  into  England.  But  his 
nobility  opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  attend 
him  in  this  projected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this 
defection,  he  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  effects  of  his  anger.  He 
however  determined  to  pursue  his  purpose,  and  enter- 
ed England  at  the  head  of  a  few  forces  that  adhered 
to  him.  He  had  not  advanced  far,  before  his  troops 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  on  hearing  that  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  English  was  approaching,  and  fled  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  This  disaster  so  deeply  affected 
James,  that  he  lost  all  command  of  his  temper.  Rage 
against  his  nobility,  whom  he  believed  had  betrayed 
him;  shame  for  a  defeat  of  such  unequal  numbers; 
regret  for  the  past,  and  fear  for  the  future,  so  wrought 
upon  him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation,  but 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  year  1542. 

His  daughter  and  successor  Mary,  was  only  a  few 
hours  old  when  her  father  died.  She-wassent  to  France 
when  an  infant,  and  married,  during  her  minority,  to 
the  dauphin,  who  died  before  she  ascended  the  throne 
ot  Scotland.  This  princess,  famous  at  once  for  her 
beauty  and  misfortunes,  soon  after  she  obtained  the 
crown  ot  her  ancestors,  married  lord  Darnley,  whose 
untimely  death  produced  a  rebellion  in  her  kingdom. 
Mary's  forces  were  defeated,  and  she  herself  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  where  she  was  detained  a  pri- 
soner eighteen  years  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards beheaded  by  order  of  that  princess,  in  the  year 
1587,  and  in  the  forty-sixth  of  her  age. 

James  VI.  succeeded  his  mother  on  the  Scottish 
throne  ;  and  on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ascended 
that  of  England,  after  shewing  great  abilities  for  go- 
verning in  Scotland.  By  this  means  the  two  crowns 
became  united. 

James,  after  a  splendid  but  troublesome  reign  over 
his  three  kingdoms,  left  them,  in  1625,  to  his  son, 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  That  prince,  both  by  his 
arbitrary  principles  and  conduct,  induced  both  his 
Scottish  and  English  subjects  to  fcike  up  arms  against 
him;  and  indeextj-the  sword  wakfirst  drawn  against 
Charles  in  Scotland.  But  when  c^  royal  party  was 
totally  defeated  in  England,  the^ing  put  himself 
into  the  power  of  the  Scottish  army,  who  at  first 
treated  him  with    respect,    but  afterwards    delivered 


him  up  to  the  English  parliament,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  400,000!.  to  the  Scots,  which  was  said  to 
be  due  to  them  for  arrears.  However,  the  Scots  after- 
wards made  several  bloody  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  restore  his  son,  Charles  II.  who  was  finally  defeated 
by  Cromwell,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651  ; 
after  which,  to  the  time  of  his  restoration,  the  com- 
mon-wealth of  England,  and  the  Protector,  gave  laws 
to  Scotland. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  crown  of 
England,  the  Whigs  again  made  application  to  the 
Scots,  and  offered  them  their  own  terms,  if  they  would 
agree  to  the  incorporate  Union  as  it  now  stands.  The 
majority  of  the  Scots  parliament  for  a  considerable  time 
rejected  the  proposal ;  but  were  at  length  prevailed  on 
to  agree  to  it,  partly  from  conviction,  and  partly  by 
the  distribution  of  money  among  the  needy  nobility; 
since  which  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland  be- 
come one  and  the  tame. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  computes  the  present  population 
of  Scotland  (1793)  at  1,700,000. 

The  armorial  bearing  of  Scotland  is  sol,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, gules,  with  a  double  tessure  flowered  and  coun- 
ter-flowered; the  crest,  a  lion  crowned  imperial. 
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CHAP.     X, 

ENGLAND. 

Boundaries,  Extent,  Situation,  Divisions,  Soil,  Cli- 
mate, Hivcrs,  Produce,  Fisheries,  Manufactories, 
Religion,  Learjiing,  History,  Kc. 

ENGLAND,  including  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scotland;  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean;  on  the  west  by  St.  George's  Channel,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  which  separates  it 
from  France.  It  is  about  380  miles  in  length,  and 
300  in  breadth ;  situated  between  50  and  56  deg. 
north  lat.  and  between  2  deg.  east,  and  6  deg.  20  min. 
west  longitude.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  Land's- 
End  in  Cornwall,  Dover-Head  in  Kent,  and  Caith- 
ness on  the  borders  of  jlcotland,  forming  three  angular 
points.        . 

England  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except 
where  it  joins  to  Scotland;  which  situation  renders  the 
country  liable  to  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  sea-coasts  are  often  visited 
by  agues  and  fevers;  but  the  warm  vapours  which 
continually  arise  from  the  sea  qualify  the  natural  sharp- 
ness of  the  air,  and  cause  the  earth  to  be  clothed  with 
perpetual  verdure.  T-he  spring  begins  in  March,  and 
in  May  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  blossoms. 
The  cold,  however,  too  often  continues ;  so  that  while 
the  trees  display  all  the  pomp  of  vernal  bloom,  they, 
as  well  as  the  human  nerves,  are  frequently  chilled 
with  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  However,  the 
situation  of  England  near  the  sea,  renders  it  friendly  to 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  especially 
those  who  live  on  a  dry  soil. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  whole  island  went 
by  the  name  of  Britannia.  The  word  Brit,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Camden,  signifies  painted  or  stained;  the 
ancient  inhabitants  being  famous  for  painting  their 
bodies ;  though  some  antiquaries  do  not  agree  on  this 
etymology.  Sonte  derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  signi- 
fying a  level  country ;  but  we  prefer  the  common 
etymology,  of  its  being  derived  from  Anglen,  a  pro- 
vince now  subject  to  his  Danish  majesty,  which  fur- 
nished a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers 
into  this  island. 

When  the  Romans  first  landed  in  Britain,  it  was 
inhabited   by   seventeen   tribes,    viz.    the    Danmonii, 
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Dilrotriges,  BelgBEi  Atrebatii,  Rcgni,  Candutn  Tiino- 
ban  tes,  Juni,  Catic  uchlani,  Dobuni,  Silures,  Dimetas, 
On  iovires,  Cornav ii,  Contain,  Biigantes,  Ottadini ; 
but  they  afterwards  becoming  masters  of  it,  divided 
it  into  the  four  fo.'lowing  provinces:  i.  Britannia 
Prima,  comprehendiiig  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 2.  Britannia  Secunda,  comprehending  the 
western  parts,  and  W.ales.  3.  Maxima  Caesariensis, 
which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  northward  as  the 
wM  of  Severus,  betvv^t^en  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 
and  sometimes  as  far  ai  that  of  Adrian  in  Scotland, 
betwi  ;en  the  Forth  and  C  lyde.  4.  Flavia  Caesariensis, 
comf  irising  the  middle  counties.  To  each  of  these 
tribe,' ;  a  certain  number  ol  counties  were  allotted,  with 
their   chief  cities. 

\1  ''hen  the  Saxons  invaded  England,  about  the  year 
4501,  and  when  they  were  established  in  the  year  583, 
thej  •  divided  the  island  into  .seven  unequal  parts,  called 
kin|  jdoms,  generally  stiled  the  Saxon  heptarchy;  each 
leAC  ler  appropriating  to  himseif  the  parts  he  had  con- 
quf  red,  which  are  as  follow  : 

:x.  Kent,  founded  by  Hengist,  in  457,  and  ended  in 
82^1.  2.  South  Saxons,  founded  by  Elli,  in  491,  and 
ended  in  600.  3.  East  Angles,  founded  by  Uffa,  in 
575,  and  ended  in  793.  4.  West  Saxons,  founded  by 
Cerdif,  in  512,  and  ended  in  1060.  5.  Northumber- 
land, ft>unded  by  Ida,  in  547,  and  ended  in  792. 
6.  East  Saxons,  founded  by  Erchevvin,  in  526,  and 
ended  in  746.  7.  Mercia,  founded  by  Crid<Ia,  in  582, 
and  endciiin  874, 

The  gr£ 'at  Alfred  divided  England  into  counties; 
and,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  it  has  heen  divided 
into  si.x  circuits,  each  circuit  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  counties.  Two  judges  are  appointed  for  each 
circuit,  which  they  visit  annually,  in  o  rder  to  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  e;  ich  respective 
county,  without  the  trouble  and  expcnce  that  must 
attend  their  coming  to  tht;  capital.  They  are  as 
follow  : 

1.  The  Home  Circuit  contains  tJ.ie  Counties  of 
Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Surr }',  and  Sussex. 

2.  Norfolk  Circuit  conta  ins  Bucks,  Bedford,  Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridge,  SutFolJ :,  and  Nor'folk. 

3.  Oxford  Circuit  contains  Oxorr,  Berks,  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Salop,  and 
Stafford. 

4.  Midland  Circuit  contains  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Lin'Coln,  Rutland ,  and  North- 
ampton. 

5.  Western  Circuit  contains  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

6.  Northern  Circuit  contains  York,  Durham,  Nor- 
thumberland, Lancaster,  W'estnrioreland,  and  Cum- 
berland. In  the  Lent  ov  Spi.ing  x\ssizcs,  the  North- 
ern Circuits  extend  only  to  i'ork  and  Lancaster;  the 
assizes  at  Durham,  Newcastla,  Appleby,  and  Carlisle, 
being  held  only  in  the  auti  imn,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  lorig  circuit. 

Middlesex  and  Cheshire  ;ne  not  comprehended  in  the 
above  circuits;  the  former  b  eing  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  la  ttera  county  palatine.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Wales  . 

The  chief  governors  of  all  these  counties  were  for- 
merly impowercd  by  cha.rter  to  administer  justice  as 
absolutely  as  the  king  him  self.  There  is  still  a  court 
of  chancery  in  Lancaster  .  jnd  Durham,  with  a  chan- 
cellor; and  there  is  a  cou  rt  of  (exchequer  at  Chester, 
of  a  mixed  kind,  both  for  law  and  equity,  of  which 
the  chamberlain  of  Chester  is  jiadge :  there  are  also 
other  justices  in  the  couni:ics  palatine  to  determine  civil 
actions  and  pleas  ol  the  crown. 

Circuits  of  Wales — 1.  North-!East  Circuit  contains 
the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh   an  id  Montgomery. 

2.  Norih-West  Circuit  contains  Anglesey,  Caer- 
narvon, and  Merioneth. 

3.  South-East  Circuit  contaias, Radnor,  Brecon,  and 
Glamorgan. 

iO 


4.  South- West  Circuit  contains  Pembroke,  Cardi- 
gan, and  Cacrmarthen. 

IN  ENGLAND. 

40  Counties,  which  send  members)    o    1    •  u. 
^     ,           ,.  '       ,  >-   80  knights, 

to    parliament )  ° 

25   Cities  (Ely  none,  London  4.) 50  citizens. 

167  Boroughs;  two  each 334  burgesses. 

5  Boroughs  (Abingdon,  Banbury, "l 

Bewdley,  Higham  Ferrars,  and  J-      5  burgesses. 
Monmouth)  one  each ) 

2  Universities 4  representat. 

8  Cinque  ports  (Hastings,   Dover, "v 

Sandwich,  Romney,  Hythe,  and  / 

their    three     dependents     Rye,  V  16  Barons. 

Winchelsea,   and    Seaford)    twoi 

each J 

WALES. 

12  Counties 12  knights. 

12  Boroughs(Pembroke2,  Merion-|    ^^  Burgesses, 
cth  one]  one  each }  ° 

SCOTLAND. 

33  Shires.. 30  knights. 

6  7   Cities  and  boroughs 15  burgesses . 

Total    of    the    British  house    of 
Commons 558 


Besides  the  fifty-two  counties  into  which  England 
and  Wales  are  divided,  there  arc  counties  corporate, 
consisting  of  certain  districts,  to  which  the  liberties 
and  jurisdictions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been 
granted  by  royal  charter.  Thus  the  city  of  London 
IS  a  county  distinct  from  Middlesex;  the  cities  of 
York,  Chester,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  Worcester, 
and  the  towns  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, are  counties  of  themselves,  distinct 
from  those  in'which  they  lie.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland,  and 
has  within  its  jurisdiction  a  small  territory  of  two  miles 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  soil  of  England  differs  in  almost  every  county; 
but  the  great  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture is  arrived,  has  meliorated  the  very  worst,  and 
improved  the  very  best  estates  in  England  Many  of 
the  large  moors  and  marshy  tracts  have  been  drained, 
and  instead  ot  weeds  and  trash,  produce  excellent 
corn  and  grass.  Many  vegetables,  formerly  cultivated 
only  in  gardens,  arc  now  introduced  into  the  fields, 
and  raised  in  amazing  plenty  by  the  English  farmers. 
The  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
and  vetches,  produced  every  year  in  this  country,  is 
very  <>reat.  Nor  does  any  nation  exceed  this  in  the 
productions  of  the  garden,  which  have  come  to  such 
perfection,  that  the  rarest  of  foreign  fruits  have  been 
cultivated  here  with  success ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
need  only  be  mentioned,  that  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, though  peopled  by  1,000,000  inhabitants, 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables from  grounds  within  twelve  miles  distance. 
The  soil  of  England  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted 
for  rearing  oak  and  other  kinds  of  timber ;  and  the 
plantations  of  trees  round  the  houses  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  even  of  peasants,  are  delightful  and 
astouishiiig. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  variable  cjuality  of  the 
air  that  the  seasons  are  extremely  uncertain;  but  the 
'neatest  irregularity,  and  most  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of  them,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  attended 
with  famine,  and  very  seldom  with  scarcity.  A  fort- 
night, or  at  most  three  weeks,  generally  make  up  the 
difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits 
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of  the  earth,  in  backward  seasons,  and  the  mhabitants 
rarely  suffer  by  a  hot  summer. 

Several  parts  of  England  are  supplied  with  excel- 
lent springs  and  fountains,  though  they  frequently 
contain  some  mineral  impregnation.  In  some  very 
high  lands,  the  inhabitants  are  distressed  for  water, 
and  supply  themselves  by  trenches,  or  digging  deep 
wells.  England  contains  many  mineral  wells,  as 
celebrated  for  their  salubrity  as  perhaps  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  most  distinguished  are  the  hot 
baths  of  Bath  and  Bristol  in  Somersetshire,  and  of 
Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire;  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epsom,  Harrowgate,  and  Scar- 
borough. 

There  are  few  mountains  in  England,  though  it 
abounds  with  delightful  rising  grounds,  and  the  most 
enchanting  slopes  covered  with  a  smooth  turf  of  the 
finest  grass ;  which,  together  with  its  level  plains, 
meadows,  corn-fields,  woods  and  waters,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  intermingled  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  form  landscapes  equal  to  the  most 
luxuriant  imagination.  The  most  noted  mountains 
in  England  are,  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  the  Wolds 
and  Black  Mountains  in  Yorkshire,  the  Endle  and 
WuU  Cragg  in  Lancaster,  the  Cheviot-Hill  and 
Racy- Fall,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland;  Woodbery, 
and  the  Malvern-Hills  in  Worcestershire,  theBrythen, 
Malagerin,  and  Wrekm  in  Shropshire,  Cotswold  in 
Gloucester,  Dover-Chfts  in  Kent,  Beachy-Head,  and 
the  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  White-Cliff,  the  Needles, 
and  St.  Catherine's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  princi- 
pal mountains  in  Wales  are,  Snowdon,  Plinlimmon, 
Eltid,  Penmallard,  Manuchdeny,  Dervaddo,  Talscrn, 
Carreg  Wem,  Brong,  Trecastle,  Moyddon,  Keven-y- 
Gaer,  and  the  Black  Mountains. 

The  principal  rivers  in  England  are,  the  Thames, 
the  Medway,  the  Severn,  the  Trent,  the  Ouse,  the 
Tyne,  the  Tees,  the  Tweed,  the  Lower  Avon,  the 
Derv^-ent,  the  Ribble,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Dee. 

The  Thames  rises  on  the  confines  of  Gloucester- 
shire, a  little  south  west  of  Cirencester;  and,  after 
receiving  the  many  tributary  streams  of  other  rivers, 
it  passes  to  Oxford,  then  by  Abingdon,  Walingford, 
Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windsor.  From  thence  to 
Kingston,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which, 
since  the  building  of  Westminster-bridge,  is  said  to 
flow  no  higher  than  Richmond ;  from  whence  it 
flows  to  London,  and  after  dividing  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  it  widens  in  its  progress,  till  it  falls 
into  the  sea  at  the  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  navigable 
for  large  ships  to  London-bridge.  It  was  formerly  a 
reproach  to  England  among  foreigners,  that  so  capital 
a  river  should  have  so  few  bridges ;  those  of  London 
and  Kingston  being  the  only  two  it  had,  from  the 
Nore  to  the  last-mentioned  place,  for  many  ages. 
This  inconveniency  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
dearness  of  materials  for  building  stone  bridges,  but 
perhaps  more  to  the  fondness  which  the  English,  in 
Former  days,  had  for  water-carriage,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  navigation.  The  great  increase  of  riche?, 
commerce,  and  inland  trade,  is  now  multiplying 
bridges;  and  the  world  cannot  parallel,  for  commodi- 
ousness,  architecture,  and  workmanship,  tliose  lately 
erected  at  Westminster  and  Black-Friars.  Battersea, 
Putney,  Kew,  Richmond,  Walton,  and  Hampton 
court,  have  now  bridges  likewise  over  the  Thames, 
and  others  are  projecting  by  public-spirited  proprietors 
of  the  grounds  on  both  sides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rises  near  Tunbridge, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Sheerness,  and  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships  as  far  as  Chatham.  The  Severn, 
reckoned  the  second  river  for  importance  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  for  rapidity,  rises  at  Plinlimmon- 
hill,  iu  North  Wales;  becomes  navigable  at  Welsh- 
poo' ;  runs  east  to  Shrewsbury ;  then  turning  south, 
visits  Bridgnorth,  Worcester,  and  Tewkesbury :  where 
it  receives  the  Upper  Avon;  after  Jjaving  passed 
Gloucester,  it  takes  a  south-west  direction;    is,  near 


its  mouth,  increased  by  the  Wye  and  Ustrc,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Bristol  CJjannel,  near  King- 
road,  where  lie  the  great  ships  which  cannot  get  up 
to  Bristol.  The  Trent  rises  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire,  and  running  south-east  by  Newcastle- 
under-Line,  divides  that  county  into  two  parts;  then 
turning|north-easton  the  confine.^  of  Derbyshire,  visits 
Nottingham,  running  the  whole  length  of  that  county 
to  Lincolnshire,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ouze  and 
several  other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the 
name  of  the  Humber,  falling  into  the  sea  south-east  of 
Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England  are,  the 
Ouze  (a  Gaelic  word  signifying  water  in  general,) 
which  falls  into  the  Humber  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Ouze  rises  in  Bucks, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  The 
Tyne  runs  from  west  to  east  through  Northumberland, 
and  falls  into  the  German  sea  at  Tinmouth,  below 
Newcastle.  The  Tees  runs  from  west  to  east,  di- 
viding Durham  from  Yorkshire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  sea  below  Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from 
west  to  east,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  falls  inter 
the  German  sea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from 
south  to  north  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, and  passing  by  Carlisle,  falls  into  Solway  Frith, 
below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon  runs  west  through 
Wiltshire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somersetshire 
from  Gloucestershire,  runs  to  Bristol,  Jallmg  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  below  that  city.  The  Denvent 
runs  from  east  to  west  through  Cumberland,  and 
passing  by  Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  'Irish  Sea  a  little 
below.  The  Ribble  runs  from  east  to  west  through 
Lancashire,  and  passing  by  Preston,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Irish  liea..  The  Mersey  runs  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west  through  Cheshire,  and  then  di- 
viding Cheshu'e  from  Lancashire,  passes  by  Liverpool, 
and  falls  into  the  Irish  sea  a  little  below  that  town. 
And  the  Dee  rises  in  Wales,  and  divides  Flintshire 
from  Cheshire,,  falling  into  the  Irish  channel  below 
Chester. 

There  are  but  very  fe'vv  lakes  in  England ;  the 
principal  are  Soham-Mere,  Witilesea-Mere,  and 
Ramsay-Mere,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Winander-Mere  in  Westmoreland.  Wiitlesea- 
Mere,  which  is  much  the  largest  of  those  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  is  about  three  mile;;  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth ;  but  when  the  fens  are  over-flowed  in 
a  rainy  season,  the  whole  forms  one  vast  lake,  near 
40  miles  in  circumference.  Winander-iMere  is  ten 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  Theie  are  several 
small  islands  in  it;  the  bottom  is  one  continued 
rock. 

England  formerly  contained  no  fewer  than  39 
forests,  of  which  the  principal  now  remaining  are 
those  of  Windsor,  Eppmg,  Dean,  Sherwood,  New 
Forest,  Exmoor.  There  were  in  this  country  large 
woods,  if  not  forests  of  chesnut-trees,  which  exceeded 
all  other  kinds  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
as  appears  from  many  great  houses  still  standing  in 
which  the  chesnut  beams  and  rooms  remain  still  fresh 
and  undecaved,  though  some  of  them  are  above  600 
years  old.  But  the  whole  kingdom  is  so  shaded  by 
trees  and  plantations  as  give  it  almost  the  appearance  of 
one  continued  forest. 

The  most  considerable  mineral  produced  in  Eng- 
land is  tin ;  and  Cornwall  bas  been  famous  for  pro- 
ducing it  ever  since  the  Phoenicians  traded  to 
Great-Britain.  Since  the  English  have  found  the 
method  of  manufacturing  their  tin  into  plates  and 
white  iron,  their  mines  have  become  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  nation.  An  ore,  called  Mundic,  is 
found  in  the  beds  of  tjn,  which  was  little  regarded, 
till  Sir  Gilbert  Clark  discovered  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing it;  and  it  is  said  now  to  bring  in  150,0001.  a 
year,  and  to  equal  in  goodness  the  best  Spanish  cop- 
per, yielding  a  proportionable  quantity   of  lapis  ca- 
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laminaris,  for  making  brass.  Those  tin  works  are 
under  peculiar  regulations,  by  what  are  called  the 
stannery  laws,  and  the  miners  have  parliaments  and 
privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in  force  at  this  time. 
The  number  of  Cornish  miners  are  said  to  amount  to 
100,000.  Free-stone  is  plentiful  in  Derbjshire,  and 
marble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  Immense 
quantities  of  coals  are  dug  out  of  the  pits  in  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Durham.  The  exportation  of  coals  to  other 
countries  is  a  valuable  article,  and  this  trade  furnishes 
a  great  number  bt  seamen  for  government  service. 
Northumberland  and  Cheshire  produce  a  greai  deal  ot 
alum  and  salt;  and  the  kingdom  abounds  with  fullers' 
earth,  which  being  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
cloth  manufactory,  its  e.xportatiorh  is  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  England 
are  very  numerous,  and  excellent  in  their  kind.  In- 
deed, the  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  so 
many,  and  made  in  so  rapid  a  manner,  that  the  value  of 
lands,  in  several  parts  of  England,  has  been  tiebled 
within  a  few  years.  Noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
greatest  property  in  the  kingdom,  have  nobly  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  this  useful  art. 
Several  societies  are  founded  for  the  same  laudable  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  example,  interest,  and  great  weight  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vailed with  the  farmers  to  alter  their  method  of  culti- 
vation. Hence  agriculture  is  every  day  making  large 
strides  towards  perfection;  and  corn  and  other  useful 
vegetables,  are  raised  on  soils  formerly  thought  inca- 
pable of  cultivation. 

The  soil  of  England  seems  friendly  to  many  species 
of  timber ;  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  and  the  fir, 
flourish  equally  with  the  oak;  and  besides  these,  here 
are  plenty  of  walnut-trees,  poplars,  maples,  sycamores, 
horn-beams,  hazles,  willows,  birch-trees,  and  many 
other  species.  Prodigious  plantations  of  hops  are  seen 
in  Kent,  Surry,  and  Hampshire ;  and  the  finest  saffron 
in  the  world  is  raised  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. Hemp  and  flax  are  also  cultivated  in  some 
counties,  and  madder  and  woad  for  dyeing,  in  others. 
The  artificial  grasses,  particularly  lucem,  saintfoin, 
trefoil,  cinquefoil,  and  clover,  are  now  sown  to  great 
advantage.  The  orchards  of  England,  particularly 
those  of  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Kent,  produce  incredible  quantities  of  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries ;  and  the  cyder  and  perry  made 
from  the  apples  and  pears  in  some  counties,  are  equal 
to  the  French  white  wines. 

Gavdenmg  is  also  carried  to  very  great  perfection  in 
England  ;  there  is  hardly  a  plant  in  the  known  world, 
but  niay  be  found  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
Even  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone  are  here  brought  to 
perfection.  The  pine-apple,  formerly  so  difficult  to 
be  met  with,  is  now  plentifully  produced  in  almost 
€very  gentleman's  garden  in  England.  Apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries,  are  so  common,  that  the  bare  men- 
tioning their  names  must  be  sufficient :  in  short,  the 
English  gardeners  are  such  masters  of  horticulture, 
that  thevj^form  things  almost  incredible;  roses  and 
other  flcJ^rs,  fully  and  finely  blown  at  Christmas,  are 
not  vmcommon  in  some  of  their  gardens;  cherries  and 
other  fruits,  fully  ripe,  are  also  produced  in  that  dreary 
yeason.  The  common  gardens,  even  those  of  the  pea- 
sants, abound  with  all  sorts  of  greens,  roots,  and  salads 
in  perfection,  particularly  artichokes,  asparagus,  cauli- 
flowers, cabbages,  coleworts,  broccoli,  peas,  beans, 
kidney-beans,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery,  endive,  mush- 
rooms, turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  radishes,  leeks,  onions, 
shallots,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  animal  productions  of  England, 
the  horse  stands  foremost.  That  noble  and  generous 
animal  is  found  in  this  country  in  great  perfection  : 
indeed,  ->  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  Arabian, 
the   Turkish,  the  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  horses, 
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are  united  in  -that  of  England,  owing  to  the  incredible 
pains  taken  by  all  ranks  of  men,  for  improving  the 
species.  Vast  numbers  of  horses,  are  bred  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  many  sold  into  foreign  countries,  that 
their  exportation  is  now  become  a  considerable  branch 
of  commerce.  The  strength,  courage,  swiftness,  and 
mtrepidity  of  the  English  horse  is  so  well  known  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  that  every  prince  is  desirous 
of  having  them  in  his  army.  Those  which  draw  equi- 
pages in  the  streets  of  London  are  often  particularly 
beautiful. 

The  English  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  and  their  flesh 
has  a  delicious  flavour,  though  some  prefer  that  of  the 
small  breed  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  sheep  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  bred  011  the  Downs  and  upland 
pastures,  and  the  other  in  the  low  lands  of  Esse.x  and 
Lincolnshire :  the  flesh  of  the  former  is  preferred, 
and  the  fleeces  of  the  latter.  Wool  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  the  produce  of  this  country, 
and  constitutes  the  original  staple  commodity  of  Eng- 
land. The  fleeces  of  the  Lincolnshire  species  of  sheep 
are  remarkably  large,  and  it  has  been  computed, 
upon  very  rational  principles,  that  above  twelve  mil- 
lions of  fleeces  are  annually  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  English  mastiffs  and  bull-dogs,  are  said  to  be 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country,  both  with 
regard  to  strength  and  courage.  They  will  engage 
any  animal,  and  generally  come  off  victorious.  Two 
of  these  dogs  being,  by  order  of  king  James  I.  turned 
loose  upon  one  of  the  most  dreadful  lions  in  the  Tower, 
they  laid  him  on  his  back;  but  a  still  more  surprising 
circumstance  attending  these  creatures,  is,  that  this 
innate  courage  degenerates  in  foreign  countries.  Nor 
is  this  change  peculiar  to  these  dogs ;  the  same  is  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  English  game-cocks,  so  fa- 
mous here  for  their  ferocity  and  courage.  The  rest  of 
the  animals  of  England  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  other  countries,  as  asses,  mules,  deer,  hares,  rabbits, 
hogs,  foxes,  squirrels,  cats,  ferrets,  weazles,  newts, 
otters,  badgers,  hedge-hogs,  pole-cats,  rats,  mice, 
moles,  &c. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  here  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection,  as  turkies,  peacocks,  geese,  swans,  common 
poultry  of  various  kinds,  ducks,  and  tame  pigeons. 
England  also  abounds  in  different  sorts  of  wild  fowl, 
as  bustards,  wild  geese,  brent  geese,  wild  ducks,  wid- 
geon, teal,  pheasants,  plovers,  partridges,  woodcocks, 
quails,  snipes,  landrails,  wood-pigeons,  hawks,  buz- 
zards, kites,  owls,  ravens,  herons,  crows,  rooks,  jack- 
daws, magpies,  jays,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  nightin- 
gales, goldfinches,  bullfinches,  larks,  linnets,  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  small  birds;  among  which  is  the 
wheatear,  a  bird  peculiar  to  England,  the  flesh  of  which 
IS  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  the  ortolan,  and  is  rec- 
koned a  great  delicacy. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  can  boast  of  greater  va- 
riety of  fish.  The  rivers  and  ponds  abound  in  salmon, 
trout,  eels,  pike,  carp,  tench,  barbie,  perch,  gud- 
geons, smelts,  roach,  dace,  plaice,  flounders,  and 
craw-fish.  In  some  of  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wales,  is  found  a  very  delicate  fish  called  a 
char ;  it  is  of  the  trout  kind,  and  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  England.  Tlic  seas  whicii  surround  the  king- 
dom are  full  of  cod,  mackerel,  mullets,  base,  guard- 
fish,  haddock,  whiting,  herrings,  pilchards,  skaite,  tur- 
bot,  soles,  halibuts,  and  what  are  prctened  to  all  others 
by  the  voluptuous,  John  Doris,  and  red  mullets.  Shell- 
fish are  also  found  in  plenty,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
shrimps,  oysters,  escallops,  cockles,  muscles,  wilks, 
periwinkles,  &c.  The  coasts  are  sometimes  visited  by 
whales,  and  by  a  vast  number  of  porpoises;  in  some 
parts  a  few  seals  are  seen  upon  the  rocks,  but  not  fre- 
quently. The  principal  reptiles  of  this  country  are 
adders,  vipers,  snakes,  and  worms;  the  insects  are 
bees,  hornets,  wasps,  beetles,  ants,  gnats,  flies  in  great 
variety,  and  many  other  small  insects  common  to  other 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


With  lespect  to  the  population  of  England,  politi- 
cal calculations  must  be  very  fallible:  which  is  owing 
to  the  prodigious  influx  of  foreigners  hither,  the  emi- 
grations of  nihabitants  to  yVmerica  and  the  islands, 
their  return  from  thence,  and  the  great  number  o\ 
hands  employed  in  shipping.  It  will  appear  that 
England  must  be  extremely  populous,  when  we  con- 
sider, that  the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  before  the 
last,  annually  employed  about  200,000  En<ilishmen, 
exclusive  of  Scots  and  Irish,  by  sea  and  land,  and  its 
progress  carried  ofF,  by  various  means,  near  that  num- 
ber. The  decay  of  population  was  indeed  sensibly 
felt,  but  not  so  much  as  it  was  during  the  wars  in 
queen  Anne's  reign,  though  not  halt  of  the  numbers 
were  then  employed  m  the  sea  and  land  service.  If, 
with  some,  we  calculate  the  inhabitants  from  the  num- 
ber of  houses  in  England,  which  are  reckoned  at  near 
a  million,  and  allow  only  seven  or  eight  persons  to  each 
house,  there  will  appear  to  be  seven  millions,  or  per- 
haps more.  Some,  however,  will  suppose  this  to  be 
too  large  a  calculation. 

Englishmen  in  their  persons,  are  generally  well- 
sized,  regularly  featured,  rather  fair  than  other- 
wise, and  florid  in  their  complexions.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  presumed  that  the  vast  number  of  foreigners 
that  are  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  na- 
tives, have  given  a  cast  to  their  persons  and  com- 
plexions, different  from  those  of  their  ancestors  150 
years  ago.  The  women,  in  their  shape,  features,  and 
complexion,  appear  so  graceful  and  lovely,  that 
England  may  be  termed  the  native  country  of  female 
beauty.  But  beside  the  external  graces  so  peculiar 
to  the  women  in  England,  they  are  still  more  to  be 
^'alued  for  their  prudent  behaviour,  thorough  clean- 
liness, and  a  tender  affection  for  their  husbands  and 
children,  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  domestic 
life. 

Their  nerves  ate  so  remarkably  delicate,  that,  they 
are  susceptible  to  the  least  impression,  and  are  often 
very  strongly,  too  frequently  mortally,  affected  by 
imagination  only.  They  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the 
evils  they  fear,  and  sometimes  sink  beneath  the  bur- 
den of  mental  suggestions.  Yet,  when  real  danger 
approaches,  they  meet  it  with  astonishing  intrepidity 
and  constancy  of  mind.  Fearless  of  death,  because 
they  prefer  it  to  slavery,  they  advance  against  the 
enemy  in  the  field  with  a  noble  alacrity,  and  stand 
the  most  violent  attacks  with  unshaken  lirmncss. 
The  English  seamen,  are  confessedly  more  active, 
skilful,  and  intrepid,  than  any  other  mariners  in  the 
world. 

The  humanity  of  the  English  is  discovered  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  large  subscriptions  for  public  charities 
raised  by  all  degrees  of  both  sexes.  An  Englishman 
feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  suffers;  and 
poor  and  miserable  objects  are  relieved  in  England  with 
tlie  greatest  liberality. 

The  honour  and  integrity  of  the  English  merchants 
in  their  dealings  are  known  in  every  part  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  word  of  an  eminent  merchant 
is  considered  as  sufficient  for  any  sum  of  money ;  and 
many  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  are  every  day 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  without  any 
other  security.  But  this  ingenuous  method  of  carrying 
on  their  commerce,  too  often  lays  them  open  to  the  arts 
of  designing  men. 

The  works  of  the  English  mechanics  are  superior  to 
those  oi  the  same  kind  of  any  other  handicraftsmen 
in  Euiope.  They  are  not  indeed  famous  for  inven- 
tion, but  they  never  fail  of  improving  upon  those  of 
others.  Nor  is  this  want  of  invention  general ;  many 
of  the  English  artists  excel  in  both,  and  some  of  the 
most  capital  discoveries  of  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies owe  their  buth  to  the  inhabitaots  of  this  coun- 
try :  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  steam-engine, 
the  horizontal  watch,  the  quick-iilver  and  gridiron 
pendulums,  the  artificial  magnets,  the  speculum  top, 
the  quadrant  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea  by 


reflection,  Sic.  Sec.  No  people  in  the  world  think  so 
closely  as  the  English  upon  any  subject.  Blessed  with 
a  clear  apprehension,  and  fearless  (3f  difficulties,  they 
fi.K  the  attention  on  a  single  point,  and  pursue  it  with 
astonishing  perseverance. 

The  diversions  and  pastimes  of  the  English  people 
may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  town  and  country; 
and  again  subdivided  into  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  people.  The  diversions  of  the  town  are  operas, 
ridottos,  masquerades,  concerts  of  music,  theatrical 
performances,  and  card  assemblies,  for  persons  of 
lashion.      The  pastimes    of    the  country,  are   horse- 


races, stag,  fox, 


and  hare  hunting. 


The  game  acts 


have  taken  from  the  common  people  a  great  fund  of 
diversion,  though  without  answering  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  the  rich  ;  for  the  farmers  and  country  people 
destroy  the  game  in  their  nests,  which  they  dare  not 
kill  with  their  gun.  A  spirit  of  gaming  prevails  with 
such  violence  at  a  horse-race,  that  one  would  imagine 
all  the  spectators  were  actually  possessed.  Hunting 
is  the  sport  of  country  gentlemen ;  and  those  whom 
the  world  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  fox-hunters 
seem  to  be  infatuated  with  the  diversion.  The  com- 
mon people  have  likewise  their  town  and  country 
pastimes,  which  they  enjoy  with  great  eagerness. 
Among  these  we  number  cock-fighting  (that  disgrace 
to  humanity,)  cudgeling,  wrestling,  duck-hunting> 
bowls,  skittles,  or  nine-pins,  archery,  prison-bars, 
cricket,  shuffle-board,  quoits,  divers  games  of  chance, 
and  spectacles  of  various  kinds,  such  as  tumbling,  ba- 
lancing, vaulting,  feats  of  legerdemain,  bear  and  bull- 
beating,  ass  races,  collections  of  wild  beasts,  music, 
dancing,  drolls,  puppet-shews,  and  the  Gothic  diver- 
sion of  bell-ringing. 

In  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  before  the  present  reign 
of  George  III.  they  followed  the  French:  but  that  of 
the  military  olRcers  partook  of  the  German,  in  com- 
pliment to  his  late  majesty.  The  English,  at  present, 
bid  fair  to  be  the  dictators  of  dress  to  the  French 
themselves,  at  least  with  regard  to  elegance,  neatness, 
and  richness  of  attire.  People  of  quality  and  fortune, 
of  both  sexes  appear,  on  high  occasions,  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  brocades,  satins,  silks,  and 
velvets,  both  flowered  and  plain :  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  the  court,  that  the  foreign  manufactures  of 
all  these  are  discouraged.  Some  of  these  rich  stuffs  are 
said  to  be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  England  as 
they  are  in  France,  or  any  other  nation.  The  quanti- 
ties of  jewels  that  appear  on  public  occasions  are  in- 
credible, especially  since  the  vast  acquisitions  of  the 
English  in  the  East  Indies.  The  same  nobility,  and 
persons  of  distinction,  on  ordinary  occasions,  dress 
like  creditable  citizens,  that  is,  neat,  clean,  and  plain, 
in  the  finest,  cloth  and  the  best  of  linen.  The  full 
dress  of  a  clergyman  consists  of  his  gown,  cassock, 
scarf,  beaver-hat,  and  rose,  all  of  black:  his  undress 
is  a  dark-grey  trock,  and  plain  Jinen.  The  physicians, 
the  formality  of  whose  dress,  in  large  tie  perukes, 
and  swords,  was  formerly  remarkable,  it  not  ridiculous, 
begin  now  to  dress  like  other  gentlemen  and  men  of 
business.  Few  Englishmen,  tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  lawyers,  as  well  as  men  of  landed  property,  are 
without  some  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  field ;  oxf. 
which  occasions,  they  dress  with  remarkable  propriety 
in  a  light  frock,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  Sec.  The 
people  in  England  love  rather  to  be  neat  than  fine 
in  their  apparel;  but  since  the  accession  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  the  dresses  at  court,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, are  superb  beyond  description.  In  short,  none 
but  the  most  abandoned  of  both  sexes  are  meanly 
dressed. 

Christianity,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  planted  ia 
England  by  the  apusdes  and  their  disciples,  and  this 
country  and  our  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  whose  diligence,  zeal, 
and  fortitude  were  abundant.  After  a  long  interval 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  John  V.'ickliffe,  an 
Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  III.  has  the  honoul'  of  being  the  first  person  in 
Europe  who  publicly  called  in  question,  and  boldly 
refUted  those  erroneous  doctrines  which  had  prevailed 
so  many  ages ;  since  his  time,  the  established  religion 
in  England  approaches  nearer  to  the  primitive  Christi- 
anity, being  equally  removed  trom  superstition  and  in- 
delicacy in  its  worship,  and  as  void  of  bigotry  as  of 
licentiousness  in  its  practice.  • 

The  constitution  of  the  church  is  episcopal,  and  it 
is  governed  by  bishops,  each  of  whom,  as  a  temporal 
baron,  has  a  seat,  and  vote  in  the  House  of   Peers. 
'I'he  benefices  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  now  freehold, 
but  in   many    places  their  tythes  are  impropriated  in 
favour  of    the  laity.     The   clergy   of    the  church  of 
England,  are  at  present  in  a  most  flourishing  situation, 
because    the   value   of  their  tythes   increases  with  the 
improvements   of    lands,  which   of    late    have    been 
great.     The  government  of   the  church    is  vested  in 
two   archbishops,    and    twenty-tour  bishops,    besides 
the  bishop  of  Sodor  and   Man,  who,  not  being  pos-  | 
sessed  of  an  English  barony,  does  not  sit  in  the  house.  '• 
The  two  archbishops  are    those  of    Canterbury   and  } 
York,  who  are   both  addressed  by  the  appellation  of 
"  Your  Grace."     The  former  is  the  first  peer  of  the  j 
realm,  as  well  as  metropolitan  of  the  English  church,   j 
He  takes  precedence,  next   to  the  royal  family,  of  all 
dukes  and  officers  of  state.     Besides  his  own  diocese,  j 
he  has  under  him  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Ely,   Lincoln,  Rochester,     Litchfield   and   Coventry, 
Hereford,    Worcester,    Bath    and   Wells,     Salisbury, 
Exeter,    Chichester,     Norwich,     Gloucester,    Oxford, 
Peterborough,     Bristol,    and  in    Wales,    St.  David's, 
Landaff,   St.    Asaph,    and    Bangor.     The  annual   in- 
come  of   the  twenty-six    bishops,  is  supposed  to   be 
72,000  pounds.     The   bishoprics  of  Londonj    Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester,  take  precedency  of  all  others, 
and  the  rest  according  to  the   seniority   of  their  conse- 
cration. 

There  are  moreover,  28  Cathedrals,  26  Deans,  60 
Archdeacons,  and  544  Prebends,  Canons,  Sec.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  in  all  about  300  in  orders  be- 
longing to  the  different  Cathedrals,  and  about  800 
Lay-officers,  such  as  singing  men,  organists,  &c.  who 
are  all  paid  from  the  Cathedral  emoluments  ;  so  that 
there  are  about  1 700  persons  attached  to  the  several 
Cathedrals. 

There  is  a  dean  and  chapter  in  every  cathedral 
church.  The  dean  is  installed  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
letters-patent ;  and  the  chapter  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  prebends. 

Other  ministers  of  the  church  are  deans,  archdea- 
cons, rectors,  or  vicars,  deacons  and  curates. 

There  are  about  i8,ioo  clergymen  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  the  established  religion,  and  near  10,000 
parishes.  The  Rectories  are  5,098;  the  Vicarages 
3,687  ;  the  livings  of  other  descriptions  2,970 ;  in  all 

Tiie  convocation  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court ; 
the  clergy  formerly  had  the  greatest  power  in  this 
court,  which  was  always  summoned  at  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  continued  sitting  during  the  whole 
.session  :  but  having  filled  the  nation  with  chsordcr  by 
their  violent  debates,  they  were  dissolved  by  royal 
prerogative  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  have  not  been  allowed  to  sit  long  enough  to 
transact  any  business  since  that  period.  The  convoca- 
tion is  divided  into  two  houses ;  the  higher  house,  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
prelates,  the  archbishop  .being  president;  the  lower 
house  is  composed  of  all  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
protectors,  amounting  in  all  to  166.  The  archbishop 
of  York  may  hold  a  convocation  of  his  own  pro- 
vince in  the  same  manner,  and,  by  means  of  a  regular 
corrcsporidcnce  with  the  other,  debate  and  determine 
the  same  questions  which  are  canvassed  in  the  synod  of 
Canterbury  ;  though  the  transactions  and  determina- 
tions of  one  convocation  is  not  determined  by  those  of 
the  other. 
11 


The  next  is  the  court  of  arches,  so  called  from  the 
arched  church  and  tower  of^  St.  Mary-Ie-Bow,  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  formerly  held ;  it  is  the  most  ancient 
consistory  of  the  province  of  Canterbuiy,  and  to  this, 
all  appeals  from  the  judgment  of  inferior  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  usually  made.  The  judge,  who  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  dean  of  the  arches,  sits 
without  any  assessors,  and  determines  causes  without 
a  jury.  He  takes  cognizance  of  appeals,  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  withm  the  province  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  all  processes  are  returnable  before  him  in  the  com- 
mon hall  of  Doctors  Commons.  The  pleaders  and 
solicitors  of  this  court  are  called  advocates  and  proc- 
tors; the  former  arc  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  and,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  court,  the  pleadings  and  petitions 
ought  to  be  both  in  Latin. 

Other  ecclesiastical  courts  are,  the  court  of  audi- 
ence, which  has  nearly  the  same  authority  with  the 
preceding,  and  to  this  the  archbishop's  chancery  was 
formerly  joined :  the  prerogative  court,  wherein  wills 
arc  proved,  and  administrations  granted  :  the  court  of 
peculiars,  relating  to  certain  parishes,  which  have  a 
jurisdiction  among  themselves,  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  the  bishop's 
courts:  and  the  court  of  delegates,  which  receives  its 
name  from  consisting  of  commissioners  delegated  or 
appointed  by  the  royal  commission  :  but  it  is  no  stand- 
ing court.  Bishops,  archdeacons,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  every  cathedral,  have  each  their  respective 
courts;  those  of  the  former  are  called  consistory 
courts. 

The  church  of  England  is  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  national  church,  with  respect  to  its  principles. 
Moderation  being  its  governing  character,  no  religious 
sect  here  is  prevented  from  worshipping  God  in  that 
manner  which  their  consciences  approve.  Hence, 
since  the  reformation,  a  number  of  sects  have  arisen 
under  the  several  denominations  of  Puritans,  or  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Qua- 
kers, &c. 

The  Puritans  were  originally  Calvinists,  who  made  ■ 
their  first  appe.irance  in  the  reign  of  qiaeen  Elizabeth, 
when  some  bishops,  many  of  the  laity  of  distinction, 
and  numbers  of  the  common  people,  having  joined 
them,  the  church  and  state  both  took  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  suppress  them.  I'hcse  Dis- 
senters had  no  distinct  form  cither  of  discipline  or 
worship,  but  every  preacher  was  left  to  his  own 
discretion.  They  affirmed,  that  their  scheme  of  re- 
ligion was  more  pure  and  unexceptionable  than  any 
other;  and  opposed  the  liturgy  and  authority  of  the 
bishops  with  great  force  of  argument,  allcdging,  that 
these  dilfered  but  little  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  plan  ot  Geneva.  After  some  time,  Cartwright,  one 
of  their  divines,  drew  up  a  body  of  discipline  for  them, 
and  this  book  was  esteemed  the  standard  of  their  pub- 
lic worsliip.  This  sect  is  now  better  known  by  the 
different  appellations  of  Independents  and  Presbyte- 
rians; of  whom  the  latter  form  the  established  religion-  , 
of  Scotland,  where  their  tenets  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly considered. 

The  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many about  the  year  157.1,  and  were  formerly  accused 
of  many  inconsistencies  and  indecencies;  but  by  their 
confession  of  faith,  published  in  1689,  they  confuted 
all  those  aspersions,  and  plainly  proved  that  they  did 
not  differ  in  any  material  article  from  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  except  in  the  single  one  of  baptism, 
which  they  maintain  infiints  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing; and  when  they  administer  this  s.u;rament,  which 
is  only  to  adults,  they  plunge  them  entirely  under  the 
water. 

The  Methodists  may  properly  be  distinguished  into 
two  classes,  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Whitfield,  and  those  of  Mr.  Wesley.  They  received 
the  appellation  of  Methodists,  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1736,  from  a  neculiar  method 
H  h  '  they 
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they  had  adopted  there,  of  living  in  a  very  precise, 
abstemious  way,  and    being  much  addicted  to  praying 
together,  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
fasting  at  particular  times  appointed  by  the   church. 
Mr.  George  Whitfield   and    his  colleagues  professed 
themselves  divines  of    the   church    of    England  ;  but 
their  main  plan  was,  to  revive  primitive  Christianity, 
and   recommend   it,    both   in  faith  and  practice,    to 
persons   of  all  denominations.     Their  preaching  was 
attended  with  very    good   effects,    in    reforming    the 
morals  of  many   of  the   lower  class  of  people.     Mr. 
Whitfield  uttered    his    discourses  with   great   fervour 
and  devotion :  he  did  not  strictly   adhere  to  the  form 
of   ecclesiastical   worship;    and,    as   he  thought  that 
prayers,    whether  taken  from  a  common-prayer-book, 
or   poured  forth  extempore,  was    a   matter   of  indif- 
ference, he  accordingly  made  use  of  both   these  me- 
thods.    But  this  sect   of  tnethodists  is   now  divided, 
some   of    them  acknowledoinir    Mr.    Whitfield,    and 
others  Mr.  John  Wesley,  for  their  leader.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  his  followers  held  the  Arminian  doctrines,  in   op- 
position to  the  Calvinistic,  particularly   those  of  elec- 
tion,   predestination,    final  perseverance,    <S:c.       Mr. 
Whitfield  died  in   America,    in  1770;  but  the  places 
of  worship  erected  by  him  are  still  treq^uented  by  per- 
sons  of  the   same  principles,  and  they  profess  a  great 
respect  for  his  memory.     Mr.  Wesley  died  in  March 
1791,  and  in   the  course  of  his  ministry,  which  was 
upwards  ot   50  years,  he   occasioned  many  places  of 
worship  to   be   erected  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.     He  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England;  and  had  in  connexion  with  him,  a  con- 
siderable number    of  preachers,  whose  zeal  and  suc- 
cess  in    propagating    the  gospel   is   manifest    by   the 
rauhitudes  that  have  united   with   them.     They  hold 
a    Conlerence  yearly,    at    which   timer   preachers    are 
examined  and  admitted;  and  all   matters  relating  to 
the  society  are  determined.     They    have   lately  sent 
missionaries    to   the    West-Indies,  where   many   have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.     There  is  also  another 
class,  many   years    patronized  by  the  late  countess  of 
Huntingdon ;  these  hold  the  same   opinions  with  the 
followers   of    Mr,   Whitfield.      In    their    chapels  the 
church  of  England  service,  with  some  few  omissions, 
js  used. 

The  Quakers  were  founded  by  George  Fox,  in  the 
year  1650,  who  taught  that  the  light  within  is  more 
sufficient  to  guide  men  to  heaven  than  the  holy  scrip- 
tures ;  but  tliey  are  now  greatly  reformed,  and  pay  a 
great  regard  10  God's  word,  but  still  deny  the  two 
sacrauK'iits,  and  all  manner  of  ceremonies.  They  re- 
fuse to  take  any  oath  before  a  magistrate,  and  there- 
fore are  indulged  to  give  their  affirmation  when  called 
upon  as  witnesses.  Their  worship  is  very  abrupt, 
any  person  rising  up  to  pray  or  preach  according 
as  he  is  moved.  They  pray  and  then  preach,  or 
instruct  their  congregations  in  all  moral  duties,  and 
speak  continually  against  the  modes,  vanities,  and 
vices  of  the  age.  They  are  very  plain  and  simple  in 
their  dress,  and  as  for  order  and  discipline  in  govern- 
ing their  different  assemblies  and  congregations,  and 
for  unity,  harmony,  and  brotherly  love,  they  really 
exceed  any  Christian  sect  of  people  or  church  in  the 
universe. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  still  professed  by 
many  Roman  Caiholic  families  in  England,  and  its 
exercise  is  under  very  mild  and  gentle  restrictions. 
Some  of  the  penal  laws  against  them  have  been  lately 
repealed;  and  they  now  seem  to  be  convinced,  that 
a  change  of  government,  instead  of  bettering,  would 
hurt  their  situation,  because  it  would  increase  the 
jealousy  of  the  legislature;  which  must  expose  them 
daily  to  greater  burdens  and  heavier  penalties ;  this 
consideration  has  of  late  made  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
appear  as  dutiful  and  zealous  subjects  as  any  in  his 
ijiajesty's  dominions. 

With  respect  to  free-thinkers,  deists,  or  infidels, 
there  is  abundant  reason    to  believe,    that  this  class 


are  more  numerous  in  other  countries  than  in  England. 
The  writings  of  the  Deists  against  Christianity,  in- 
stead of  injuring  it,  have,  on  the  contrary,  caused 
the  arguments  in  its  favour  to  be  used  with  greater 
force  and  clearness,  and  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing such  clear  defences  of  it,  as  all  the  acuteness  of 
modern  infidels  has  not  been  able  to  overthrow  or 
confute. 

Arians,  or  the  followers  of  Arius,  who  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  A.  C.  315,  taught  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  not  equal  or  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  but  only  the  first  of  all  created  beings.  His 
opinion  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  i.i  A.  C.  325;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Arians  infected  the  Eastern  churches  with  their  prin- 
ciples, and  though  they  are  not  a  church  or  sect  of 
themselves,  yet  they  are  very  numerous  to  this  day  in 
several  churches,  but  particularly  in  that  church  whose 
articles  teach  them  quite  the  contrary. 

Antinomians,  a  sect  who  reject  not  only  the  Mosaic 
law  of  ceremonies,  but  assert  also  that  all  manner  of 
good  works,  such  as  honesty,  charity,  sobriety,  tempe- 
rance, chastity.  Sec.  are  of  no  signification,  because 
good  or  evil  works  neither  forward  nor  hinder  a  niau 
in  his  salvation ;  that  our  righteousness  is  already  fully 
complete  in  the  offering  of  Christ,  and  that  whoever 
believes  faithfully  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  al- 
ready finished,  it  is  sufficient,  whatever  may  be  his  life 
and  conversation.  1'here  are  several  leaders  of  this 
sect  in  London,  and  the  two  most  noted  teachers  amons 
them  were  Cudworth,  of  Oxford-maiket,  and  the  fa- 
mous J.  Relly,  of  Coachniaker's-hall,  London. 

Sociiiians,  are  those  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  one 
Faustus  Socinus,  v.'ho  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
only  mere  man,  and  had  no  existence  before  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

English  language  is  compounded  of  several 


The 
others, 
French 


and    more   particularly    of     Saxon,     Celtic, 


and  Latin,  but  the  former  predominate.  It 
enjoys  all  the  properties,  without  many  of  the  de- 
fects of  other  European  languages.  It  is  more 
energetic,  manly,  and  expressive,  than  either  the 
French  or  Italian;  more  copious  thar>  the  Spanish, 
and  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or  the  other 
northern  tongues.  The  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
ties vary  in  the  pronouncing  it;  but  this  chiefly  af- 
fects the  lower  class  of  the  people.  Persons  of  for- 
tune and  education  in  England,  also  commonly  either 
speak  or  understand  the  French,  and  many  of  them 
the  Italian  and  Spanish;  but  foreign  nations  who 
speak  Latin,  find  great  difficulty  to  understand  the 
English,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  their 
not  giving  the  vowels  their  proper  tone,  that  of  the 
English  and  French,  &c.  being  very  different  in  this 
respect. 

England  may  be  deemed  the  scat  of  the  Muses. 
Alfred  the  Great  cultivated  literature  at  a  period 
when  barbarism  and  ignorance  overspread  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  nor  has  there,  since  his  time,  been  wanting 
a  succession  of  learned  men,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings  or  studies.  The  indus- 
trious and  very  learned  Leland  was  the  first  who 
published  a  short  collection  of  those  learned  persons 
who  preceded  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  among  whom 
he  has  inserted  several  of  the  blood  royal  of  both 
sexes.  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  under  Henry  III. 
and  died  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1294,  wrote  seve- 
ral treatises  upon  grammar,  mathematics,  physics,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  British  sea,  optics,  geography, 
astronomy,  chronology,  chemistry,  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  medicine,  theology,  philology,  and  upon  the 
impediments  of  knowledge.  The  memory  of  some 
noble  and  royal  English  authors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  learning  and  the  Muses,  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation, England  resembles  a  gala.xy  of  literature ; 
and  cardinal  Wolsey  greatly  contributed  to  the  revi- 
val of  classical  learning  in  England,  and.,  by  his  ex- 
ample 
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anvple  and   encouragement,    laid    the    foundation    of 
the  polite  arts.     Edward  VI.    during  his  short  reign, 
did  a  great  deal  towards   promoting  learning  in  gene- 
ral,   by    encouraging  learned    foreigntrs   to   settle  in 
England.      During   the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  liberty,  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse 
in  England.     Elizabeth,    her   sister,  who  was  herst-lf 
a  learned  princess,  advanced   many   persons    of  con- 
summate abilities' to  high  ranks   both  in   church  and 
state.     Though  James  I.  was  no  great  author,  yet  his 
example  had  a  considerable  effect  upon   his  subjects ; 
for  in  his  reign  flourished  those  great  masters  of  po- 
lemic divinity,  whose   works  are  almost   inexhaustible 
mines   of    knowledge.       The   second   Bacon   was  by 
him  created  viscount  Verulam,  and   lord  high  chan- 
cellor of    England;    he    was  likewise    the    patron  of 
Camden,  and  other  historians,  as  well  as  antiquaries; 
and  though  he  had  a  very  pedantic  taste  himself,  yet 
English  learning,  it  must  be  allowed,  is   under  some 
obligation  to   this  prince.     Charles  I.  had  a  taste  for 
the   polite   arts,    especially   sculpture,    painting,     and 
architecture;  he  was  the  patron  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Inigo  Jones,    and   other   eminent    artists.        Charles 
II.    was    a    great    promoter    of    natural    knowledge, 
especially  b)  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society.     He 
loved    painting    and     poetry;     and     England     never 
abounded  more  with  learned  and  able  divines  than  in 
his    reign.       The    incomparable    Paradise    Lost,    by 
Milton,    was   published    in    his    reign,    though    not 
read  or  attended  to  in  proportion  to  its  merit.     Boyle, 
Halley>|  Hooke,  Sydenham,   Harvey,  Temple,  Tillot- 
son,  Bariow,  Butler,  Cowley,  Waller,   Dryden,  Wy- 
cherJy,  and  Otway,  flourished  in  his  reign.     To  these 
we    may  add  that   celebrated  architect,    philosopher, 
and    mechanic,   Sir    Christopher    Wren ;    also  several 
excellent  English  painters.     The  reign  of  James  II.  is 
chiefly  distinguished,  in  the  province  of  literature  by 
several   excellent   compositions   published  by  English 
divines.     Newton   and    Locke  adorned   the   reign  of 
William  III,     Improvements  in  learning,  and  all  the 
polite   arts    was   greatly   augmented  in   the    reign  of 
queen   Anne.     Addison,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  Boling- 
broke,    Shaftesbury,    Arbuthnot,     Congreve,    Steele, 
Rowe,    and  many    other   excellent    writers,    both   in 
prose   and  verse,  need  but  to   be  mentioned  to  be  ad- 
mired :  natural   and  moral  philosophy  kept  pace  with 
the  polite  arts,  and   even  religious  and   political    dis- 
putes contributed  to    the    advancement   of    Itarning. 
Erudition  was  patronized  by  the  ministers  of  George 
I.  and  the  reign   of  his  son,  George   II.   yielded   to 
rone  of  the   preceding  in  the  numbers  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men    it  produced.     After   the  rebellion  in 
1745,   in   the  administration    of  Mr.  Pelham,  men  of 
genius  began  to   taste  the    royal    bounty ;  since  which 
period,  a   great   progress  has  been  made  in  the  polite 
arts  in  England.     The  Royal  Academy  has  been  insti- 
tuted, some  very  able  artists  have  arisen,  and  the  annual 
public  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  been 
extremely    favourable   to   the    arts,    by    promoting  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  exciting  a   greater  attention 
to  works  of  genius  of  this  kind  among  the  public  in 
general. 

In  the  learned  professions,  the  English  also  excel. 
Their  courts  of  justice  are  adorned  with  greater  abili- 
ties and  virtues,  perhaps,  than  those  which  any  other 
country  can  boast  of;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  appointments  for  the  last  200  years  of 
their  lord  chancellors,  who  hold  the  highest,  and  the 
most  uncontrollable  judicial  seat  m  the  kingdom,  and 
yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that,  during  that 
time,  their  bench  has  remained  unpolluted  by  corrup- 
tion, or  p.irlial  affection. 

The  English  lawyers,  though  they  deal  little  in  Cice- 
ronian eloquence,  are  well  versed  in  rhetoric  and  rea- 
soning. No  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  so  many 
examples  of  true  eloquence  as  the  English  senate  in  its 
two  houses.     The  speeches  made  by  both  parties  in 


parliament  of  late  years,  are  a   suflicient  proof  of  the 
abilities  of  the  British  senators. 

Medicine  and  surgery,  botany,  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  all  the  arts  or  studies  for  preserving  life,  have  been 
carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  by  the  English. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  music,  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions. Even  agriculture  and  mechanism  are  now 
reduced  in  England  to  sciences,  and  that  too  without 
any  public  encouragement  but  such  as  is  given  by  pri- 
vate noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  associate  themselves 
for  that  purpose.  The  English  hitherto  stand  unri- 
valled 'in  ship-building,  ciock-woik,  and  the  various 
branches  of  cutlery. 

The  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
institutions  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and  were 
respected  even  amidst  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war. 
These  seminaries  of  learning  can  boast  of  more  per- 
sons eminent  by  their  erudition,  th.ui  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  a  degree  conferred  by  either  is,  in  foreign 
countries,  esteemed  more  honourable  than  the  same 
degree  obtained  by  any  university  in  Christendom. 
Their  magnificent  buildings  rival,  in  splendour  and 
architecture,  the  most  superb  royal  edifices ;  the  rich 
endowments,  the  liberal  ease  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  those  who  inhabit  them,  surpass  all  the  ideas  which 
foreigners,  who  visit  them,  conceive  of  literary  socie- 
ties. Each  university  sends  two  members  to  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  and  their  chancellors  and  officers  have 
a  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  students,  the  better  to 
secure  their  independenc}-.  Their  colleges,  in  their 
revenues  and  buildings,  exceed  those  of  many  other 
universities. 

There  are  twenty  colleges,  and  five  halls  in  Ox- 
ford; the  former  are  very  liberally  endowed,  but  in 
the  latter,  the  students  chiefly  maintain  themselves. 
This  university  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able place  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Alfred 
built  three  colleges  at  Oxford;  one  for  divinity, 
another  for  philosophy,  and  a  third  for  grammar. 
The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  scholars,  main- 
tained at  present  by  the  revenues  of  this  university, 
is  about  1000;  and  the  number  of  such  scholars  as 
live  at  their  own  charge,  is  usually  about  2000 ;  there 
are,  besides,  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  and 
sevants  belonging  to  the  several  colleges  and  halls. 
There  are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  e.\ercises, 
lectures,  and  dissertations,  and  set  days  and  hours 
when  the  professors  of  every  faculty  read  their  lec- 
tures ;  and  in  some  of  the  colleges  are  public  lectures, 
to  which  all  persons  are  admitted.  The  liberal  foun- 
dations of  the  respective  colleges  have  encouraged 
persons  of  extraordinary  merit  to  embrace  the  acade- 
mical life. 

There  are  libraries  for  tlie  use  of  all  the  colleges  ; 
besides  which,  there  are  two  public  libraries,  the 
university  library,  and  the  Radcliffe  libraiy.  The 
university  library  is  usually  called  the  Bodlein  library, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Bodiey,  its  principal  founder.  It 
is  a  large  lofty  structure,  in  tiie  form  of  a  Roman  H, 
and  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  number  of  books  of 
any  library  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  Vatican. 
The  original  library  has  been  prodigiou>ly  increased  by 
many  large  and  valuable  collections  of  Greek  and  ori- 
ental manuscripts,  as  well  as  other  choice  and  curious 
books.  The  Radcliffe  library  is  a  sumptuous  pile  of 
building,  and  was  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  that 
eminent  physician,  who  bequeathed  40,0001.  for  this 
purpose. 

The  university  of  Cambridge  consists  of  sixtee*i  col- 
leges, four  of  \\'hirh  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
halls,  though  the  piivileges  of  both  are  in  every  respect 
the  same. 

In  this  university  there  are  400  fellows,  and  6G6 
scholars,  with  about  236  officers  and  servants  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  who  are  mamtained  upon  the  foundation. 
These,  however,  are  not  all  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity; there  are  also  two  soits  of  students  called 
pensioners,    the   greater   and    the    less ;    the    greater 
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pensioners  are  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  and  of  gentle- 
men of  large  fortunes,  and  are  called  fellow-com- 
moners, because  though  they  are  scholars,  they  dine 
with  the  fellows :  the  lesser  pensioners  dine  with  the 
scholars  that  are  on  the  foundation,  but  live  at  their 
own  expcnce.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number 
of  poor  scholars,  called  sizars,  who  wait  upon  the  fel- 
lows, scholars,  and  pensioners,  by  whom  they  are  in  a 
great  degree  maintained ;  but  as  the  pensioners  and 
sizars  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  their  num- 
ber cannot  be  ascertained. 

Trinity-College  library  at  Cambridge  is  a  very  mag- 
nificent structure;  and  in  Corpus  Christi-College  library 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
were  preserved  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and 
given  to  this  college  by  archbishop  Parker.  The  se- 
nate-house is  also  a  most  elegant  edifice,  executed  en- 
tirely in  the  Corinthian  6rder,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
i6,oocl. 

The  late  Mr.  Norris  left  gl.  a  year,  for  a  medal  and 
some  books,  as  a  premium  for  the  best  prose  English 
essay  on  subjects  appointed  agreeable  to  the  directions 
contained  in  his  will. 

The  essays  are  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  three  stew- 
ards, who  are,  the  master  of  Trinity-College,  the  pro- 
vost of  King's-College,  and  the  master  of  Caius-Col- 
lege,  on  or  before  the  loth  day  preceding  the  Sunday 
in  passion  week  1787,  with  the  names  of  the  respec- 
tive writers,  sealed  up. 

Each  candidate  to  be  above  20  years  of  age,  and 
under  30,  must  be,  or  have  been,  a  student  of  the  uni- 
versity, ai>d  must  produce  a  certificate,  under  the  hand 
of  the  professor,  that  he  has  attended  twenty  lectures 
in  the  course  of  some  one  year.  That  essay  to  which 
the  prize  shall  be  adjudged,  must  be  published  by  the 
author  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  medal  and  books. 

In  England  there  arc  three  royal  academies,  the  first 
is  at  Woolwich,  established  for  the  study  of  the  mili- 
tary sciences  and  the  mathematics,  especially  those 
branches  which  relate  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tified places.  The  second  royal  academy  is  at  Ports- 
mouth, established  for  the  study  of  navigation,  and 
the  other  sciences  relative  to  maritime  affairs.  The 
tliird  is  called  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, established  by  his  present  majesty,  who  has  allot- 
ted apartments  in  Somerset-House  ior  their  residence. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  observatory  erected  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence  in  Greenwich-Park 
by  Charles  II.  who  furnished  it  with  the  most  accurate 
instruments  necessary  in  astronomical  observations. 
This  observatory  has  been  successively  the  residence  of 
those  celebrated  astronomers,  Mr.  FLamstead,  Dr. 
llalley,  and  Dr.  Bradley.  From  the  first,  the  obser- 
vatory took  the  name  of  Flamstead- House,  by  which  it 
is  now  commonly  known. 

At  the  head  of  the  institutions  formed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  knowledge,  is  justly  placed  the  Royal  Society, 
which  consists  ot  a  president,  council,  and  fellows, 
incorporated  by  Charles  II.  and  vested  with  various 
privileges  and  immunities,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing and  improving  natural  knowledge.  They  are  go- 
verned by  a  body  of  statutes,  and  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings for  making  experiments,  discoursing  on  different 
subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  reading  papers,  receiv- 
ing letters,  and  answering  correspondents.  This  is  the 
most  famous  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
can  boast  of  many  illustrious  members,  whose  writings 
have  cast  a  glorious  light  on  every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  England 
are  those  found  in  Derbyshire,  and  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  extraordinary  :  Mam-Tor  or  Mother- 
Tower,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  Peak,  which, 
though  it  is  perpetually  mouldering  away,  and  the 
earth  and  stones  are  falling  from  the  precipice  above 
in  such  quantitias,  as  to  terrify  the  neighbouring  in- 


habitants with  their  noise,  is  yet  of  such  an  enormous 
bulk,  that  the  decrease  is  not  to  be  perceived. 

Eden- Hole,  near  Chapel  in  the  Frith,  is  a  vast 
chasm  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  twenty-one  feet 
wide,  and  more  than  forty  feet  long.  In  this  chasm, 
or  cave,  appears  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  the  depth  of 
which  could  never  be  fathomed.  A  plummet  once 
drew  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  yards  (which  is 
something  more  than  half  a  mile.)  of  line  after  it,  of 
which  the  last  eighty  yards  were  wet,  but  no  bottom 
was  found.  Several  attempts  to  fathom  it  have  been 
since  made,  and  the  plummet  has  stopped  at  half  that 
depth,  owing  probably  to  its  resting  on  some  of  the 
protuberances  that  stand  cut  from  the  sides.  That 
such  protuberances  there  are,  is  proved  by  an  experi- 
ment constantly  made,  to  shew  its  great  depth  to  those 
that  visit  the  place,  by  the  poor  people  attending 
them,  who  always  throw  some  large  stones  down  into 
it,  which  are  heard  to  strike  against  the  irregularities 
of  the  sides  with  a  fainter  and  a  fainter  sound,  which 
is  at  length  gradually  lost.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  hired  a  poor  man  to 
venture  down  in  a  basket,  who,  after  he  had  descend- 
ed two  hundred  ells,  was  drawn  up  again;  but  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  curious  inquirer,  he 
had  lost  his  senses,  and  in  a  few  days  after  died  deliri- 
ous. The  cavern  in  which  this  pit  is  found,  is  con- 
tracted within  the  rock,  and  water  is  continually 
trickling  from  the  top,  where  it  also  forms  sparry  con- 
cretions. 

Tideswell  is  another  curiosity  of  the  Peak;  it  is 
situated  near  a  market-town  of  the  same  name.  The 
well  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  water,  at  different  and  uncertain  periods  of 
time,  sinks  and  rises  with  a  gurgling  noise,  two-thirds 
of  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  well.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  formed  to  account  for  this  phieno- 
menon.  Some  have  thought  that  in  the  aqueduct  a 
stone  stands  in  cquilibrio,  and  produces  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water,  by  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
but  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  what  should  produce 
this  vibration  at  uncertain  periods,  as  what  should  pro- 
duce the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  Others  imagine 
that  these  irregular  ebbings  and  flowings,  as  well  as 
the  gurgling  noise,  are  occasioned  by  air  which  agi- 
tates or  presses  the  water  from  the  subterraneous  cavi- 
ties; but  these  do  not  inform  us  what  can  be  supposed 
first  to  move  the  air.  Many  have  imagined  the  spring 
to  be  occasionally  supplied  from  the  overflowings  of 
some  subterraneous  body  of  water,  lying  upon  a  higher 
level ;  but  whether  cither  of  these  be  the  true  cause 
of  this  phenomenon,  cannot  be  determined.  There 
are  several  springs  of  this  kind  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Pool's- Hole  is  a  large  cave,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  one  Pool,  a  notorious  robber, 
who  secreted  himself  here  from  justice;  this  is 
another  curious  cavern  in  the  Peak,  and  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  lolty  mountain,  called  Coitmoss, 
near  Buxton.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small  arch,  so 
very  low,  that  such  as  venture  into  it  are  forced  to 
creep  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  but  gradually 
opens  into  a  vault  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and,  as  some  have  pretended,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  high.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  lofty,  and  in  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
In  a  cavern  to  the  right,  called  Pool's  Chamber,  there 
is  a  fine  echo,  and  the  sound  of  a  current  of  water, 
which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  great  vault,  be- 
ing reverberated  on  each  side,  very  much  increases 
the  astoni^hment  of  those  who  visit  the  place.  There 
are  great  ridges  of  stones  on  the  floor ;  and  from  the 
roof  and  sides  of  this  vault,  w\iter  is  perpetually  dis- 
tilling, the  drops  of  which,  before  they  fall,  produce 
a  most  pleasing  effect,  by  reflecting  numberless  rays, 
from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides;  they  also, 
from  their  quality,  form  crystallizations  of  various 
forms,    like  the  figure  of    fret-work ;    and  in    some 
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places,  having  been  long  accumulated  one  upon  ano- 
tlier,  they  have  formed  large  masses,  bearing  a  rude 
resemblance  to  men,  lions,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 
In  this  cavity  is  a  column,  as  clear  as  alabaster,  called 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar,  because  it  is  believed  she 
entered  no  farther.  Beyond  it  there  is  a  steep  ascent, 
for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  terminates  in  a 
hollow  in  the  roof,  called  the  Needle's  Eye,  in  which 
when  the  guide  places  his  candle,  it  appears  like  a 
star.  If  a  pistol  be  fired  near  the  queen's  pillar,  the 
report  will  be  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  There  is  another 
passage  by  which  people  usually  return.  Not  far  from 
this  place  are  two  springs,  one  cold,  and  the  other  hot ; 
but  so  near  each  other,  that  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  same  hand  may  be  put  into  both  streams  at  the 
same  time. 

The  last  wonder  of  the  Peak,  is  a  cavern,  unac- 
countably called  the  Devil's  Arse,  and  sometimes  the 
Peak's  Arse.  It  runs  under  a  steep  hill,  about  six 
miles  north-west  of  Tideswel!,  by  an  horizontal  en- 
trance, sixty  feet  wide,  and  something  more  than  thirty 
feet  high.  The  top  of  this  entrance  resembles  a  re- 
gular arch  chequered  with  stones  of  different  colours, 
from  which  petrifying  water  is  continually  dropping. 
Here  are  several  huts,  which  look  like  a  little  town 
inhabited  by  a  set  of  people  who  in  a  great  measure 
subsist  by  guiding  strangers  into  a  cavern,  which 
opens  at  the  extremity  of  this  entrance.  The  outward 
part  of  this  cave  is  very  dark  ;  it  is  also  rendered  ex- 
tremely slippery,  by  a  current  of  water  which  runs 
across  the  entrance,  and  the  rock  hangs  so  low,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  sloop  in  order  to  go  under  it^;  but 
having  pa>sed  this  place,  and  another  current,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  waded,  the  arch  opens  again  to 
a  third  current,  near  which  are  large  banks  of  sand  : 
after  these  are  passed,  the  rock  closes.  Another  ca- 
vern of  this  kind,  called  Wokcy-Hole,  is  found  in 
Mendip-Ihlls,  in  Somersetsliire,  near  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Wells.  It 
has  a  very  strong  echo.       '  I 

Medicinal   springs   abound  in   England ;    these  are  j 
justly  considered  as  natural   curiosities:  but  there  are  I 
others  of  a  different  kind,  which  must  not  be  passed  ! 
over  unnoticed.     Among    these  the  Dropping  Well  I 
near   Knaresborough,    in  Yorkshire,  is  not   the    least 
remarkable.     The   water,    which   is    of    a    petrifying  ) 
quahty,  rises  from  a  spring  about  two  miles  distance, 
and  flows  mostly  in  a  subterraneous  passage  to   what 
is  called    che    Well,  or  rather   Bason,  into  which  the 
water  falls  from  a  rock  about  sixteen  feet  h'lsh.     The 
summit  of    this  rock    projects  considerably    over  its 
base,    so  that  the  water  does  not  run  dov/n  the  sides, 
but  drops  very  fast  from  thirty  or  forty  places  on  the 
top,  into  the  well  or  bason,  hollowed  in  the  ground. 
A  great  variety    of    petrifactions   are    found    in    the 
bason. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  fountain,  near  Richard's 
Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  called  Bonewell,  which  is 
generally  full  of  small  bones,  resembling  those  of 
frogs,  or  fish,  though  often  cleared  out;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture  how  they  are  collected  here  in 
such  quantities.  The  Burning-Well  at  AnclifF,  near 
Wigan  in  Lancashire,  has  been  long  famous.  The 
water  is  cold  and  without  smell;  but  so  strong  a  va- 
pour of  sulphur  formerly  issued  out  with  it,  that  upon 
the  application  of  a  candle,  &c.  the  whole  surface 
was  immediately  covered  with  a  blue  flame  resem- 
bling that  of  burning  spirits,  and  very  hot.  But  a 
vein  of  coals  which  ran  under  the  well  having  been 
lately  taken  away,  this  elFect  has  in  a  great  measure 
ceased. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  in  England,  with  the  most  re- 
markable edifices. 

London,   the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  first  city  for  trade  in  the  known  world,    is   situated 
on  the  banks   of  the    Thames,   about  twenty    miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  latitude  of  51  deg.  32  rain,  of" 
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north  latitude,  400  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and 
270  south-east  of  Dublin;  i8o  west  of  Amsterdam. 
210  north-west  of  Paris,  500  south-west  of  Copenha- 
gen, 600  northwest  of  Vienna,  790  south-west  of 
Stockholm,  8co  nonh-east  of  Madrid,  820  north-west 
of  Rome,  850  north-east  of  Lisbon,  1360  north-west 
of  Constantinople,  and  1414  south-west  of  Moscow. 

London,  in  its  extensive  sense,  comprehends  the 
metropolis,  properly  so  called,  together  with  the  city 
of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  part 
of  Middlesex;  but  though  all  these  are  included  under 
one  general  name,  they  have  each  a  proper  govern- 
ment, and  distinct  corporations ;  and  each  sends 
members  to  parliament.  The  extent  of  London  from 
Hyde- Park  Corner  to  Poplar,  that  is  from  east  to  west, 
is  upwards  of  seven  miles.  The  breadth  varies  greatly. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  about  eighteen 
miles  ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  computed 
at  one  million;  the  number  of  houses  in  1784, 
amounted  to  174,000.  This  city,  when  considered 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome 
once  was ;  the  seat  of  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  London  is 
the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom;  it  is  the  grand 
mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  parts  send  their  com- 
modities, Irom  whence  they  are  again  sent  back  into 
every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land 
and  water  are  constantly  employed  :  and  from  hence 
arises  the  circulation  in  the  national  body,  which  ren- 
ders every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  ;  a  circulation  that  is  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  head  and  the  most  distant  members. 
Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noblemen;  witness 
their  incredible  loans  to  government ;  and  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  shops  of  tradesmen  make 
such  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better 
stocked. 

It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river 
which,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  richest  and  most 
commodious  lor  commerce  of  any  in  the  world ;  it 
being  continually  filled  with  fleets  sailing  to  or  from 
the  most  distant  climates;  and  its  banks  extend  from 
London-Bridge  to  Blackwall,  almost  one  continued 
great  magazine  of  naval  stores,  containing  three  large 
wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  build- 
ing cf  ships  for  the  use  of  the  merchants,  besides  the 
places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters; 
and  the  king's  yards  down  the  river,  for  the  building 
of  men  of  war.  As  this  city  is  about  sixty  miles 
di.stant  from  the  sea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of  this 
beautiful  river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without 
the  danger  of  being  surprised  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of 
being  annoyed  by  the  moist  vapours  ot  the  sea.  IC 
rises  regularly  from  the  water  side,  and,  extending  it- 
self on  both  sides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious 
length  from  east  to  west  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre 
towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near  20  miles 
on  all  sides,  in  a  succession  of  magnificent  villas,  and 
populous  villages,  the  country  seats  of  gentlemen  and 
tradesmen;  whither  the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from  the  hurry  of 
business.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legislature  to  the 
property  of  the  subject  has  hitherto  prevented  any 
bounds  being  fixed  for  its  extension. 

London  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  who  has  the  title 
of  Lord,  and  is  chosen  annually;  two  sheriffs;  twenty- 
six  aldermen;  a  recorder;  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
common-councilmen  :  and  other  officers.  Westmin- 
ster is  governed  by  a  high  steward  ;  a  deputy  steward ; 
a  high  bailiff;  sixteen  burgesses,  with  their  as.sistants  ; 
and  a  high  constable.  Both  these  cities  abmind  in  mag- 
nificent structures,  whose  description  would  require  a 
volume. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  formerly  a  royal  palace, 

but  now  the  chief  fortress  of  the  city.     It  is  situated 

on  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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been   erected   by    William  the  conqueror,  about  the 
year  1076,  when  it  consisted  of  that  part  only  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  White  Tower,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  the  years  1637    ^^^    1638.      It    is  a  large, 
square,    irregular  stone    building,    situated  near    the 
centre,  and  consists  of  three  very  lofty  stories,  under 
which  are   spacious  and   commodious  vaults,  chiefly 
filled  with  salt-petrc.     It  is  covered  on  the  top  with 
flat    leads,    from   whence    there  is   an   extensive  and 
delightful  prospect.     In   the  first  story  are  two  noble 
rooms,  one   of  which  is  a  small  armoury  for  the  sea- 
service,  containing  various  sorts  of  arms  very  curiously 
laid  up,  sufficient  for  more  than  ten  thousand  seamen ; 
besides  several  closets  and  presses  filled  with  warlike 
engines  and  instruments  of  death.       Over  this  are  two 
other  apartments,    one   principally  filled   with   arms, 
and  the  other  with  spades,    shovels,   pick-axes,  che- 
vaux-defrize,  &c.     In  the  attic  story  are  kept  match, 
sheep-skins,  tanned  hides,  and  various   other  articles. 
On  the  top  of  qne  of  the  towers  is  a  large  cistern  or 
reservoir  for  supplying  the  whole  garrison   with   water. 
It   is    about  seven  feet  deep,  nine  broad,  and  about 
sixty  in  length.     Tlie  water  which  supplies  it  is  raised 
from  the  Thames   by  means  of  an  engine.     Near  the 
south-west  angle   of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Spanish 
armoury,   in  which   are   deposited  the  spoils   of   the 
Spanish  Invincible  Armada,  defeated  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  Grand  Store- Mouse,  northward  of  the  White 
lower,  is  a  noble  building,  extending  245  feet  in 
length,  and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
.stately  door-case,  adorned  with  four  columns,  with 
their  entablature  and  triangular  pediment  of  the 
Doric  order.  On  entering  the  room  the  spectator  is 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  arms  sufficient 
for  eighty  thousand  men,  disposed  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful order  imaginable,  all  bright  and  fit  for  service. 
Upon  the  ground  floor,  under  the  small  armoury,  is  a 
large  room  of  equal  dimensions  with  that,  supported 
by  twenty  pillars,  hung  round  with  various  implements 
of  war. 

The  Horse  Armoury,  to  the  eastward  of  the  White 
Tower,  is  a  plain  brick  building,  rather  convenient 
than  elegant.  Here  the  sight  is  entertained  with  a 
representation  of  several  English  kings  and  heroes; 
most  of  them  on  horseback,  and  some  in  the  same 
armour  they  wore  when  they  performed  those  glorious 
actions  which  give  them  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
British  annals. 

On  entering  the  Tower,  on  the  left  hand,  is  an 
oflice  appropriated  to  the  coining  of  money,  and  called 
the  Mint,  which  is  managed  by  several  officers  formed 
into  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  warden,  a  master 
and  worker,  a  comptroller,  the  king's  assay-ma-?ter, 
thi  chief  engraver,  the  surveyor  of  the  meltings,  a 
cleik  of"  the  irons,  a  weigher  and  teller,  a  provost, 
melters,  blanchers,  moneyers,  &c. 

Eaiiward  of  the  grand  store-house  or  new  armoury, 
itands  the  jewel-office,  a  strong  room  wherein  the 
crown  jewels  are  deposited.  This  office  is  governed 
by  a  master,  two  yeomen,  a  groom,  and  a  clerk. 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  structures  in  the  world,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  Ethelbert,  a  Saxon 
king,  in  the  year  6io;  but  in  the  succeeding  reigns 
sustained  numberless  alterations  and  accidents.  In 
1666,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1675, 
by  that  famous  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after 
whose  plan  the  whole  structure  was  finished  in  1710. 
The  length  of  this  structure  from  east  to  west,  be- 
tween the  walls,  is  463  feet,  and,  including  the  west 
portico,  500;  the  breadth  of  the  west  front  180;  and 
in  the  centre,  where  it  is  widest,  including  the  north 
and  south  porticoes,  it  is  211;  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  344  feet;  the  external 
diameter  of  the  cupola  145,  and  the  internal  loo; 
the  outward  diameter  of  the  lantern  i8;  the  height 


of  the  turrets  208;  and  that  of  the  body  of  the 
church  120.  It  takes  up  an  area  of  six  acres,  includ- 
ing the  church  yard,  which  is  railed  round  with  iron 
balusters,  each  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  It  is 
built  of  fine  Portland  stone,  in  form  of  a  cross,  after  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  expence  of  re- 
building this  cathedral,  after  the  fire  of  London,  is 
computed  at  a  million  sterling,  and  was  defrayed  by 
a  duty  on  coals. 

Westminster   abbey,    or   the  collegiate    church    of 
Westminster,  is   a  venerable  pile    of  building.     This 
church   is  in  form  of  a   long  cross:    its  length  being 
489  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  west  front  66  feet; 
the  length  of  the  cross  aisle  is  189,  and  the  height  of 
the  roof  92.     At  the  west  end  are    two   towers:  and 
the  nave  and  cross  aisles  are  supported  by  fifty  pillars 
of  Susse.K  marble,  about  twelve  feet  and  a  half  asun- 
der, besides  pilasters.     There  are  ninety-four  windows, 
in   the   upper  and  lower  ranges,  all  which,  together 
with  the  arches,  roofs  and  doors,  are    in  the   ancient 
Gothic  tas  e.     The  inside  of  this  church  is  much  bet- 
ter executed  than  the  out;  the  perspective,  particularly 
that   of  the  grand   aisle,  is  remarkably  good;  and  the 
choir,  from  whence  there  is  an  ascent  by   several  steps 
to  a  superb  altar  piece,  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  and  contains  twenty-eight  stalls  on  the  north 
side,  as  many  on  the  south,  and  eight  at  the  west  end. 
This  is  the  repository  of  the  deceased   British  kings 
and  nobility;  and  here  are  also  monuments  erected  to 
the  memory  of  many  great  and  illustrious  personages, 
commanders  by  sea  and  land,  philosophers,  poets,  &c. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  4000I.  a  year,  out  of  the 
coal  duty,  was  granted  by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in 
repair. 

Besides  the  cathedral  and  abbey  above  described,  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  there  are  102 
parish  churches,  and  an  amazing  number  of  chapels 
belonging  to  the  established  religion ;  and  likewise 
upwards  of  300  places  of  public  worship,  for  the  use 
of  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  &c. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument, 
erected  at  the  charge  of  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  being  destroyed  by  fire,  is  justly  worthy 
of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
exceeds  all  the  obelisks  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it 
being  202  feet  high,  with  a  stair  case  in  the  middle  to 
ascend  to  the  balcony,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  short  of 
the  top,  from  whence  there  are  other  steps,  made  for 
persons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  fashioned 
like  an  urn,  with  a  flame  issuing  from  it.  On  the 
base  of  the  monument,  next  the  street,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  sufferers 
by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  are  emblematically  re- 
presented in  bas  relief.  The  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  base  have  each  a  Latin  inscription,  the  one  de- 
scribing its  dreadful  desolation,  and  the  other  its 
splendid  resurrection ;  and  on  the  east  side  is  an  in- 
scription, shewing  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and 
finished.  The  charge  of  erecting  this  monument, 
which  was  begun  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1671, 
and  finished  by  him  in  1677,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
13,0001. 

The  Royal-Exchange  is  justly  esteemed  a  most 
noble  and  useful  fabric.  It  was  first  erected  at  the 
sole  expence  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but  that  struc- 
ture being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  the  pre- 
sent fabric  was  erected  by  parliament  in  1 669,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  above  8o,oool.  The  whole  forms  a 
parallelogram  203  feet  in  length,  and 
breadth,  enclosing  an  area  144  feet 
broad. 

The  British  Museum  is  a  large  and  magnificent 
building,  situated  in  Great  Russel-stieet,  Bloomsbury, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Montague ; 
but  in  the  year  1753,  the  parliament  having  passed  an 
act  for  purchasing  the  Museum  of  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  late 
Lord  Oxford,  for   the  use  of  the  public,    twenty-six 
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trustees  were  appointed  and  incorporated,  in  order  to 
provide  a  repository  for  these  and  some  other  collec- 
tions under  the  title  of  the  British  Museum.  Mon- 
tague-house being  fixed  on  for  this  purpose,  the  parlia- 
ment purchased  it  for  ten  thousand  pounds;  and  ex- 
pended fifteen  thousand  more  in  repairs,  alterations, 
and  conveniences.  They  paid  twenty  thousand  pounds 
tor  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  consisting  of  an 
amazing  number  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities, 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  and  a  large  library. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  were  given  for  lord  Oxford's 
manuscripts ;  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  vested  in 
the  public  funds,  for  supplying  salaries  for  officers, 
and  other  necessary  expences.  This  noble  collection 
of  curiosities,  and  excellent  libraries,  was  opened  in 
the  year  1757,  and  greatly  augmented  by  his  present 
majesty,  being  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  learned 
and  studious  men,  both  native*  and  tbreigners,  in 
their  researches  into  the  several  departments  of  know- 
ledge. 

St.  James's  palace  is  an  old  buildmg,  to  which  the 
court  removed  after  the  burning  of  Whitehall,  in  1697; 
and  ever  since  that  period  it  has  been  tho  royal  resi- 
dence. It  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  upon  the  site  of 
an  hospital  formerly  founded  tor  foui  teen  leprous  maids, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  |amc  .  This  edifice  contains 
some  excellent  and  splendid  apartments;  but  has  a 
mean  and  irreguJar  appearance  when  viewed  from 
without. 

The  queen's  pa.ace,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  James's 
park,  was  originally  knov/n  by  the  name  of  Arlington 
House  :  but  being  purchased  by  the  Buckingham  fa- 
mily, it  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground  m  1703,  and  called 
Buckingham-House,  till  the  beginning  of  1762,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  his  present  mnyisty,  and  presented 
to  the  queen.  Sevcval  aiierations  and  additions 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  park  and  gardens.  The 
palace  itself  ha-^.  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
apartmenis  decorated  with  celebrated  paintings,  exe- 
cuted by  the  greatest  masters. 

Somerset-House  was  originally  built  by  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  upon  whose  at- 
tainder it  tell  to  the  crown.  It  was  the  residence  of 
queen  Cat na vine,  dowager  of  Charles  II.  and  was 
settled  on  the  late  queen  Caroline,  in  case  she  had 
surx-ived  her  royal  consort.  The  apartments  are  now 
granted  to  several  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  its 
dependants;  and  lateiy  a  considerable  part  of  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  royal  academy  of  painting,  to 
which  a  charter  has  been  lately  given  by  his  present 
majesty. 

The  other  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  Mansion- House,  built  at  the  cxpence  of  the  city, 
for  the  residence  of  the  lord-mayors  during  their 
mayoralties.  The  College  of  Physicians.  The 
Bank  of  England.  Most  of  the  parish  churches, 
especially  that  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Walbrook.  The 
Banqueting- House  at  Whitehall,  being  part  of  a 
plan  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  for  a  royal  palace,  but 
never  executed.  The  Admiralty-Office.  Ihe  Trea- 
sury. The  Horse-Guards.  Westminster- Hall,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  England. 
It  is  a  Gothic  structure  220  feet  long,  and  70  broad. 
The  coronation  feasts  of  our  kings  and  queens  are 
always  held  here;  as  are  the  courts  of  chancery, 
king's-bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  The 
Adelphi  and  the  Pantheon,  are  proofs  of  the  present 
improved  taste  for  architecture ;  the  latter  was  lately 
destroyed  by  fire.  There  is  hardly  a  house  belonging 
to  our  nobility,  but  claims  particular  attention ; 
while  the  royal  palace,  which  should  certainly  be  the 
most  magnificent  structure  in  the  kingdom,  is  ex- 
ceeded in  elegance  and  convenience  by  the  public 
offices,  and  the  private  houses  of  almost  every  rich 
individual. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Wesminster,  there  are  three  bridges. 

London-bridge  was  irst  built  of  stone  in  the  reign 


of  Henry  II.  about  the  ye.ir  1163,  by  a  tax  laid  upon 
wool,  which  in  the  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  that  it  was  built  upon  wool-packs:  from  that 
time  it  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, particularly  since  the  year  1756,  when  the 
houses  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered 
more  convenient  and  beautiful.  The  passage  for 
carriages  is  3 1  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.  It  crosses  the  Thames  v.here  it  is 
915  feet  broad,  and  has  at  piesent  19  arches  of  about 
20  feet  wide  each  ;  but  the  centre  one  is  considerably 
larger. 

Westminster-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  elegant  structures  of  the  kind  known  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  entirely-of  stone,  and  extended  over 
the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1223  feet  broad  :  which 
is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at  London-bridge.  On 
each  side  is  a  fine  balustrade  of  stone,  with  places  of 
shelter  from  the  rain.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  44 
feet  :  having  on  each  side  a  fine  footpath  for  passengers. 
It  consists  of  14  piers,  and  13  large  and  two  small 
arches,  all  semicircular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76 
feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  four  feet  each  from 
the  other;  so  that  the  two  least  arches  of  the  13  great 
ones  are  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  value 
ot  40,000! .  in  stone  and  other  materials  is  always  under 
water.  This  magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  1 738, 
and  finished  i  750,  at  the  expence  of  389,000!.  defray- 
ed by  the  parliament. 

Black-friars-bridge  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  West- 
minster, either  in  magnificence  or  workmanship ;  but 
the  situation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  shores  obliged 
the  architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches;  which,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  fine  effect ;  and  many  persons  even 
prefer  it  to  Westminster-bridge.  This  bridge  was 
begvm  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1770,  at  the  expence 
of  152,840!.  to  be  discharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  pas- 
sengers. It  is  situated  almost  at  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween those  of  Westminster  and  London,  commands  a 
view  of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and 
discovers  the  majesty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  striking 
manner. 

The  English  are  remarkable  for  the  encouragement 
they  give  to  public  charities.  Besides  endowments  of 
this  kind  in  several  parts  of  the  nation,  there  are,  in 
and  near  the  metropolis,  twenty  hospitals  and  infirma- 
ries ;  one  hundred  alms-houses  ;  eight  free-schools;  and 
a  hundred  and  thirty-one  charity-schools,  where  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  poor  children  are  taken  care  of 
till  a  proper  age,  and  then  put  into  a  method  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves. 

Among  some  of  the  most  excellent  and  beneficial 
charities  for  mental  improvement  may  be  reckoned 
the  Sunday-Schools,  which  are  of  immense  utiHty ;  to 
which  we  may  add  that  instituted  by  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  for  promoting  a  reform  among  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  of  our  indigent  youth  ot  both 
sCKcs :  they  have  now  upwards  of  an  hundred  under 
their  care,  and  it  is  deservedly  encouraged  and  support- 
ed by  the  benevolent. 

There  are  fifteen  flesh-markets  in  London ;  one 
market  for  live  cattle;  two  markets  for  vegetables; 
and  twenty-three  ttiarkets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c. 
Thirteen  inns  of  ccurt  and  chancery,  viz.  the  Temple, 
Gray's-Inn,  Lincoln's-Inn,  Serjeant's-Inn,  Symond's- 
Inn,  Clifford's-Inn,  Thavy's-Inn,  Bernard's-Inn, 
Staple's- Inn,  Furnival's-Inn,  Clement's-Inn,  New- 
Inn,  and  Lyon's-Inn.  The  four  first  of  these  are  al- 
ways called  principal  inns.  Forty-nine  halls  for  public 
companies.  Three  colleges,  viz.  Sion-CoUege,  Gres- 
ham-College,  (the  lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room 
over  the  Royal-Exchange;)  and  Queen's- College,  or 
Westminster-School.  Sion-CoUege  adjoins  to  St. 
Alphage's- Church,  London- Wall,  and  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Thomas  White,  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West :  a  college  for  the  use  of  the  London  clergy, 
with  alms-houses  for  ten  poor  men,  and  the  same 
number    of   women;  which   ground  was   accordingly 
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..purchased,  and  the  college  begun  in  1627.  He  like- 
wise gave  160I.  per  ann.  for  ever,  to  the  colleges  and 
aims-houses;  120I.  per  ann.  for  the  support  ot  the  alms- 
people,  and  40I.  per  annum  for  the  expences  of  the 
foundation. 

There  are  few  cities  so  well  supplied  with  water, 
as  those  of  London  and  Westminster,  at  a  very  small 
€xpct)cc  to  the  inhabitants,  when  put  in  competiiion 
with  the  benefit  they  receive  from  it,  pipes  being  laid 
into  their  houses.  These  pipes  are  supplied  from  the 
Thames,  the  New  River,  or  from  some  ponds  at 
Hampstead.  Another  advantage  arising  from  this 
noble  supply  of  water,  is  its  utility  in  case*  of  fires, 
which  frequently  happen  in  this  vast  metropolis ;  but 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  flames  as  much  as 
possible,  plugs  are  every  where  dispersed,  the  keys  of 
which  are  deposited  with  the  parish  officers,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plugs  are  opened,  tiiere  is,  without  some 
extraordinary  accident  happens,  always  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  fire  engines,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
are  sent  by  the  several  companies  who  insure  houses 
and  goods  from  fire.  These  companies  are  an  advan- 
tage peculiar  to  England.  At  a  very  small  premium 
they  insure  the  houses  and  effects  of  any  individual 
from  fire,  and,  in  case  of  loss,  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
surance is  easy  and  certain. 

The  streets  in  London  are  in  general  paved  and 
lighted  in  a  very  convenient,  regular  and  beautiful 
manner.  Foreigners,  who  are  deprived  of  such  ad- 
vantages in  their  own  countries,  seem  much  moie  sen- 
sible of  these  improvements  than  the  English  them- 
selves. The  roads  also  round  the  metropolis,  for  some 
miles,  are  also  lighted  and  wattiicd  during  the  winter 
nights,  which  render  them  at  once  exceedingly  safe  and 
highly  coinmodious  to  traveliers. 

There  are  also  three  other  palaces  near  London,  viz. 
Kensington,  Hampton-Court,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
The  last  named  is  the  only  fabric  that  deserves  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  royal  palace  in  England,  and  that  chiefly 
through  its  beautiful  and  commanding  situation.  It  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  was  origi- 
nally built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  our  kings 
resided  in  that  edifice  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
who  removed  the  old,  and  built  the  present  stately 
castle,  to  which  great  additions  have  since  been  made 
b)-  several  ot  his  successors ;  and  was  entirely  completed 
by  William  IIL  This  castle,  which  stands  upon  a 
a  noble  eminence,  and  enjoys  an  enchanting  pros- 
pect of  the  Thames  and  the  adjacent  country,  is  di- 
vided into  two  wards  or  courts,  wirh  a  large  round 
tower  between  thetn,  called  the  middle  ward;  it  being 
formerly  separated  from  the  lower  ward  by  a  strong 
wall  and  draw-bridge.  The  whole  contains  about 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  had  formerly  towers  and 
batteries  for  its  defence,  but  have  been  neglected  many 
years.  Hampton-Court  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
king  William.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  has 
some  good  apartments,  and,  like  Windsor,  lies  near 
the  Thames. 

The  number  of  private  seats  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  all  over  the  kingdom,  display  the 
amazing  opulence  of  the  Engli.sh  nation.  At  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  more  remains  of  antiquity 
are  to  be  found,  than  are  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
subject  in  the  world.  But  those  capital  houses  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  excellency  distinct 
from  w  hat  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  which  is,  that  all  of  them  are  complete  without 
and  witliin,  all  the  apartments  and  members  being 
suitable  to  each  other,  both  in  construction  and  furni- 
ture, and  all  kept  in  the  highest  preservation  ;  and 
though  the  house  is  generally  elegant  and  costly,  yet 
the  principal  object  of  the  seat  more  frequently  consists 
in  its  hortulane  and  rural  decorations.  \'istas,  open 
landscapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  result  of  that  en- 
chanting art  of  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty 
with  magnificence. 

The   two  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  the 


former  for  decayed  soldiers,  and  the  latter  for  decayed 
seamen,  are  charities  which  reflect  immortal  honour  on 
the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 

Chelsea-Hospital,  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital, and  by  others  Chelsea-College,  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  under  the  auspices  of  James  II. 
and  William  and  Mary.  The  principal  edifice  con.. 
sists  of  a  large  quadrangle,  open  to  the  Thames.  The 
number  of  pensioners  in  this  hospital  Is  between  four 
and  five  hundred;  but  the  extraordinary,  or  out-pen- 
sioners, are  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  :  the 
latter  are  allowed  seven  pounds  twelve  shillings  and 
six-pence  per  annum;  they  wear  red  coats  lined  with 
blue,  and  perform  duty  as  in  garrison,  and  those  in 
the  hospital  are  provided  with  clothes,  diet,  lodging, 
washing,  fire,  and  one  day's  pay  per  week,  for  pocket 
money.  Formerly,  every  man  admitted  into  this  hos- 
pital, was  obliged  to  bring  proof  of  his  having  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  or  having  served 
twenty  years  in  the  king's  army.  To  defray  the  im- 
mense charges  of  this  charity,  the  army  pays  poundage, 
and  every  officer  and  soldier  gives  one  day's  pay  every 
year,  towards  the  support  of  it ;  and  when  there  is  a 
deficiency,  it  is  supplied  by  a  grant  from  parliament. 
This  hospital  is  governed  bv  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  the  pay-master  general  of  the 
forces,  the  secretary  at  war,  the  comptrollers  of  the 
army,  and  by  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  house. 

Greenwich- Hospital  is  situated  where  a  royal  palace 
formerly  stood,  but  being  fallen  to  decay,  Charles  11. 
pulled  it  down,  and  began  this  edifice.  It  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  successors  till  the  reign  of  George  11. 
when  it  was  completed,  and  is,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world.  The  superb 
hall  was  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thovnhill.  The 
chapel  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  fifty 
high;  and  the  ornaments  are  all  white  and  gold.  TJie 
number  of  disabled  seamen  in  this  hospital  is  now  in- 
creased to  2000  men  and  xoo  boys.  To  every  hundred 
pensioners  are  allowed  five  nurses,  who  are  the  widows 
of  seamen,  and  are  each  allowed  ten  pounds  a  year, 
except  those  who  attend  in  the  infirmary,  who  have 
two  shillings  a  week  more.  The  pensioners  are  clothed 
in  blue,  with  brass  buttons;  are  found,  besides  their 
livery,  in  stockings,  shoes,  and  linen ;  and,  exclusive 
of  their  commons,  are  allowed  one  shilling  a  week 
as  pocket-money ;  the  common  warrant  officers  have 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  This  hospital  is  governed 
by  a  governor,  a  lieutenant  governor,  and  other 
officers. 

The  endowments  of  this  house  are  immense.  Wil- 
liam III.  gave  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  towards 
finishing  the  buildings.  In  the  year  1732,  the  late 
earl  of  Deiwentwater's  forfeited  estate,  amounting  to 
near  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was  given  to  it 
by  parliament;  and,  in  1737,  a  market  was  opened 
in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  under  the  direction  of 
the  governors  of  this  charity,  to  which  the  profits 
that  arise  from  it  are  to  be  appropriated.  Besides 
these,  the  several  benefactions  to  this  hospital,  which 
appear  upon  tables,  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall,  amount  to  fifty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nine  pounds. 

Having  described  several  of  the  most  considerable 
buildings,  8iC.  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood, 
some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  other  principal 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  most  of  which  are  distinguished 
either  by  manufactures,  naval  affairs,  or  a  convenient 
situation  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  metropolis, 
and  foreign  countries.  Among  the  most  considerable 
of  these,  are  the  following  : 

Bristol,  a  city  and  seaport  of  England,  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  on  the 
rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  which  unite  here,  and  form 
one  stream  under  the  name  of  the  former,  navigable 
for  large  and  heavy  ships,  "fill  it  joins  the  Severn  at 
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King-Road,  there  known  by   the  name  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.       The   merchants   of    this    city   trade    with 
more  independence  on    London,  than   any  other  town 
m   the  kingdom.     Their    West-India    ships    sail   and 
arrive    in    fleets.     They    trade    largely  with    Ireland, 
Holland,   Hamburgh,   Norway,    Sweden,  Russia,  and 
America.       They   send    ships   to    Newfoundland    and 
the   Mediterranean.      The  quay  is    esteemed  one  ot 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and   on   the  banks  of  the  river 
Are  several  dock-yards  for   building  and  repairing  the 
ships.     Business  of  almost  all  kinds  is  carried  on  here, 
and    capital    works   established,    such    as  large  brass 
works,  forges   for   smelting    copper;  iron   founderies, 
where  cannon,  Sec.  are  cast    and  bored;  lead  works, 
in  which   the    lead  is  smelted  from   the  ore,  cast  into 
sheets,  milled,  &c.   manufactures   of    white    and    red 
lead,  and  lead  shot;  a  great  number  of  sugar-houses, 
turpentine,  sulphur,    and  vitriol    works ;    a   manufac- 
ture of  china,   besides   manufactures  of  woollen-stufFs, 
broad-cloth,  sail-cloth,  lace,  silk,  and  cotton.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  we  may  reckon  the    exchange, 
m  Corn-street;  other  public   buildings  are  the  Coun- 
cil-House,  Guild-Hall,  Custom-House,    several  halls 
of    companies,    as  of  merchants,    coopers,    and  mer- 
chant-tailors,    public  library,  infirmary,  &c.     Bristol 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VIII.     It  con- 
tains  seventeen    parishes,  and,  besides    the    cathedral, 
seventeen  churches  and  five  chapels  within    the    city, 
and  two  churches  and  one  chapel   in  the   suburbs  ;  in 
all,  twenty-six    of  the  established  religion,  and  fifteen 
places  of  worship  for  other  persuasions.     The  hospitals 
and    charitable    foundations   are    more    than    twenty. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  city  is   13,000,  and  of 
the  inhabitants   72,000,  and  if  to   these   we    add    the 
population   of    the  suburbs,  the  whole  must  exceed 
100,000.     The    government    of  this   city   is  adminis- 
tered   by    a    mayor,     twelve    aldermen,    two    sheriffs, 
twenty-eight  common-councilmen,  a   recorder,  town- 
clerk,  <&c.     Bristol  being  a   county   of  itself,  one  of 
the  judges  comes  every  year  to  Bristol  and  holds  an 
assize*,  in   the  autumn,  another  assize  is  held   by  the 
mayor,    recorder,  and  aldermen.       Queen    Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter,  whereby  every   man  that  marries  a 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  becomes  free  of  the 
city. 

York  is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse,  and  its  chief 
magistrate  has  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor.  The  cathe- 
dral IS  built,  in  the  Gothic  taste.  The  windows  are 
adorned  with  glass  exquisitely  painted  with  scripture 
history.  The  nave  of  this  church  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  wider,  and  11  feet  higher,  than  that  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  ascent  Irom  it,  through  the  choir  to  the  altar,  is 
by  six  steps.  The  entrance  of  the  middle  nave  of  the 
church,  at  the  west  door,  is  under  the  largest  Gothic 
arch  in  Europe,  which  binds  and  supports  the  towers. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  cross  aisle  is  a  circular 
window,  called  the  marigold  window,  from  its  glass 
being  stained  of  that  colour  ;  and  a  large  one  at  the 
north  end,  consisting  of  five  lights,  reaching  almost 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  paintmg  represents  em- 
broidery. 

The  city  belongs  to  neither  of  the  ridings,  but  en- 
joys its  own  liberty,  and  a  jurisdiction  over  36  villages 
and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ouse.  This  liberty  is  called  the  Ainstey,  or  county 
of  the  city  of  York. 

York  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  divided  into  four 
wards,  containing  28  parishes,  and  walled,  but  not 
fortified  with  artillery.  The  river  Ouse,  from  the 
north,  passes  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
joined  together  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  of 
which  the  middlemost  is  reckoned  for  height,  breadth, 
and  atchitecture,  to  be  equal  to  the  Rialto  at  Venice, 
though  not  to  that  at  Blenheim.  The  great  council- 
chamber,  the  exchequer,  the  sheriff's  court,  and  the 
two  city  prisons,  are  kept  upon  this  bridge.  The 
river  brings  large  vessels  to  the  quay,  though  at  60 
miles  distance  from  the  ocean.  It  has  four  large  well- 
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built  gates,  and  five  posterns.  The  other  most  re- 
markable structures  are  the  guild-hall,  the  statue  of 
king  Ed.;ar,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and  St.  Anthony 's- 
hall.  Tile  market-house,  in  the  street  called  the  Pave- 
ment, is  a  curious  piece  of  architecture,  supported  by 
12  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order;  and  there  is  another 
still  larger  in  a  square,  called  Thursday  market.  In 
this  city  are  17  churches. 

Leeds,  a   town  in  the  county  of  York,  situated  on 
the  river  Aire,  and  on  the  great  canal,  which  is  navi- 
gable from  Liverpool.     It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder,   twelve    aldermen,  twenty-four  cominon-coun- 
cilmen,  &c.      Leeds  has  been   a  long  time  famous  for 
the    woollen    manufacture,  and  is    one   of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  county,  yet  had  but 
one  church   till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.      It  now  con- 
tains three,  a  Presbyterian    meeting-house,  erected  in 
1691,  called  the  New  Chapel,  which  is  the  stateliest, 
if  not   the   oldest,  of  that  denomination  in  the  North 
of  England; 'and  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs    several 
others.      In  1  786  the  first  stone  of  a  general  iniirmary 
was  laid  at   Leeds,  and  which  is  since  finished.     It  is 
noted  for  some  medicinal  springs.      Here  are  two  mag- 
nificent halls,    both  built  about  the  year   1714,  o"e 
used  for  an  assembly-room,  the  other  is  the  guild,  or 
moot  hall.      Its  increase  of  building,  in  the  year  1786, 
was  nearly    400  houses.     The    antiquity  ot    Leeds  is 
verv  grevit,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First.      The   manufacture  and   trade  of 
Leeds  are  principally  in  cloth,  the   market  for  which 
is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  equalled  in  the  -.vorld.     There 
are  two  spacious  halls   tor  the  accommodiition  ot  the 
clothiers,  and   also   a  third  hall,  where  worsted  goods 
are  exposed  to  sale.     At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  sum- 
mer,   and  about  seven  in  the  winter,  the   market  bell 
rings ;  upon  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  without  hurry, 
noise,     or    the    least    disorder,     the    whole   market    is 
'  filled,  all  the  benches  covered   with  cloth,  as  close  to 
one  another  as  the  pieces  can  lie  longways,  each  pro- 
prietor standing  behind  his  own  piece.       As  soon   as 
I  the  bell  has  ceased  ringing,  the  factors  and  buyers  ot 
all  sorts  enter  the    hall,  and  walk  up  and   down  be- 
tween the   rows,    as    their   occasions   direct.     When 
they  have  pitched  upon   their  cloth,  they  lean  over  to 
the  clothier,  and  in  the  fewest   words   imaginable,  the 
'  price  is   stated;  one  asks,    the  other  bids,  and   they 
agree  or  disagree  in   a  moment.      In  a  little  more  than 
an  hour  all  the  business  is  done,  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand   pounds  worth  of   cloth,    and  sometimes  much 
more  are  bought   and  sold  in  a  short  time ;  the  laws 
of  the  market  here   being  more  strictly  observed  than 
at  any  place  in   England.      On  account  of  the  trade, 
the  rivers   Aire  and  Caldcr   were  made  navigable,    at; 
the    expence    of   several    private  merchants,    without 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  nobility    and   gentry. 
By  this   means    a  communication   was    opened   from 
Leeds  and  Wakefield  to   York  and  Hull ;  so  that  all 
the    woollen    manufactures   exported    are  carried  by 
water  to  Hull. 

Sheffield,    a  town  in  the  county  of   York.      This 
town  has  been  noted   several  hundred   years  for  cut- 
lers'  and    smiths'   manufactures,     which  were    encou- 
raged and  advanced   by   the    neighbouring    mines  ot 
j  coal,  particularly    for   files,  and  knives,    or   whittles; 
for  the  last   of  which,  especially,  it  has  been  a  staple 
I  for  above  300  years;  and  it  is  reputed  to  excel  Bir- 
!  mingham  in  these  wares,  as  that    does   this    town   in 
i  locks,  hinges,  nails,    and   polished  steel.      The    first 
mills  in    England    for  turning  grind-stones    were    also 
set  up   here.     The  houses    here    look  black,  from  the 
continual   smoke  of  the  forges.      Here  are  about  600 
master-cutlers,  incorporated  by   the  stile   of  the  cut- 
lers   of    Hallamshire,  of  which   this  is    reckoned  the 
chief  town,  who   employ    not   less  than  40,000  per- 
sons in  the  iron  manufactures,  and  each  of  the   nias- 
ters  gave  a  particular  stamp  to  his  wares.     Here   is  a 
large  market  on  Tuesday,  for  many  commodities,  but 
especially  for   corn,  which  is  bought  up  her«  for  the 
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whole  west-iiding.  B\  means  of  the  river  Dun,  which 
is  navigable  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town, 
it  receives  iron  from  Hull,  and  conveys  thither  its  ma- 
nufactures for  exportation  to  America  and  the  West- 
Indies,  as  well  as  variou.;  parts  of  Europe.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  all  this  part  of  the  country, 
abounds  with  coals.  There  are  also  at  Sheffield  lead- 
works,  and  a  silk-mill.  The  Sheffield  manufactures 
extend  several  miles  over  the  country  ;  thirty-one  miles 
S.  Leeds,  and  131   N.  London. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a  seaport  toiv'n  in  the 
county  of  York,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Humber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hull,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  It  has  two  churches,  one  called 
Trinity,  or  High  Church,  the  other  St.  Mary's,  or 
Low  Church.  The  former  is  a  spacious  beautiful 
building,  the  pillars  of  which  are  remarkably  small ; 
and  had,  before  ilie  reformation,  12  chantries,  in  one 
of  which  is  now  a  neat  library.  Here  are  several 
meeting-houses,  an  exchange,  a  custom-House,  and  an 
engine  for  makiii-^  salt  water  fresh.  Here  is  a  free- 
school,  with  an  hall  over  it,  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  have  founded  an  hospital,  called  Trinity- 
house,  in  which  are  maintained  many  distressed  sea- 
men and  their  widows.  The  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  sail  making  ;  is  large,  close  built,  and  populous. 
The  commerce  of  Hull  has  some  time  been  constantly 
increasing,  so  as  to  render  it  probably  the  fourth  port 
for  business  in  the  kingdom.  Its  situation  is  extremely 
advantageous ;  for,  besides  its  communication  with 
the  Yorkshire  rivers  and  canals,  it  has  also  access  by 
means  of  the  Humber,  to  the  Trent,  and  all  its 
branches  and  communications:  hence  it  has  the  im- 
port, and  export  trade  of  many  of  the  northern  and 
midland  counties.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to 
the  Baltic ;  but  it  has  also  regular  traffic  with  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  America.  More 
ships  are  sent  frotn  hence  to  Greenland  than  any  other 
port,  that  of  London  excepted.  The  coasting  trade 
for  coals,  corn,  wool,  manufactured  goods,  &c.  is 
very  extensive.  A  new  dock  has  lately  been  con- 
structed, in  which  eighty  ships  may  ride  safely  and 
conveniently. 

Manchester,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  situated  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell,  about  three 
miles  hoiii  the  M.^rsey.  It  was  accounted  a  large 
and  populous  town  even  50  years  ago;  but  since 
that  time  it  is  supposed  to  have  increased  in  more 
than  a  triple  proportion,  both  in  respect  to  buildings 
and  inhabitants.  The  houses  amount  to  a  number 
not  far  short  of  12,000;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
an  over-rate  to  reckon  seven  persons  to  each.  It 
may  be  reckoned  as  the  most  populous  market-town  in 
Great-Britain.  The  streets  are  about  600,  many  of 
them  spacious  and  airy,  great  part  of  the  old  hiiildin'^s 
being  removed,  and  the  new  streets  allowed  a  conve- 
nient breadth.  7'he  town  is  now  well  lighted  every 
night  by  2000  lamps,  and  guarded  by  nearly  200 
watchmen. 

The  college  here  was  founded  in  1422  by  Thomas 
West,  Lord  Delaware,  and  consisted  of  a  warden, 
eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
collegiate  body  now  consists  of  a  warden,  four  fel- 
lows, two  chaplains,  two  clerks  (one  of  whom,  by  a 
very  late  regulation,  is  to  be  at  least  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  in  priest's  orders,}  four  choristers,  and  four  sing- 
ing men.  This  church  is  a  fine  structure  of  what  is 
termed  the  Gotliic  stile,  and  is  more  enriched  with 
-sculpture  than  such  churches  usually  arc.  The  taber- 
nacle work  over  the  stalls  in  the  choir  is  very  curious, 
as  are  the  large  arches  added  upon  va\ilting  the  choir. 
The  organ,  which  cost  not  less  than  loool.  is  large 
and  powerful. 

Beside  the  collegiate  church,  there  are  also  the 
following.  St.  Ann's,  a  handsome  church,  begun  in 
1709  and  finished  in  1723:  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  St.  Mary's,  built  by  the  clergy 
of  the   collegiate   church,    and   consecrated  uuwards 


of  30  years  ago,  is  a  neat  and  indeed  an  elegant 
edifice;  as  is  St.  John's,  which  was  built  by  the  late 
Edward  Byrom,  Esq.  St.  Paul's  Church  is  a  hand- 
some spacious  building,  chiefly  of  brick  ;  St  James's 
Church,  built  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bayiey,  D.  D.  is  a 
large  well  lighted  building,  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
a  small  stone  steeple.  St.  Michael's  is  also  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  a  square  tower.  It  was  built  by  the 
late  Rev.  Humphrey  Owen,  (one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  collegiate  church,  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's.)  The 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  Peter's- street,  St.  Clement's, 
in  Stevenson's-square,  and  St.  Thomas's,  Ardwick- 
green ;  to  these  may  be  added,  Trinitv  Church  and 
St.  Stephen's,  Salford ;  for  though  the  Irwell  inter- 
venes between  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  each  is 
governed  by  its  respective  constables ;  jet,  being  con- 
nected by  three  bridges,  the  two  places  are  generally 
considered  under  the  name  of  Manchester.  In  Sal- 
ford, there  is  likewise  a  Methodist  chaptl.  In  Man- 
chester, anew  church  is  lately ,  finished,  and  called 
St.  George's.  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  the  end  of 
Mosley-street,  when  finished,  will  be  a  strong  and 
elegant  stone  structure,  with  a  high  spire  ;  at  present 
the  body  only  is  completed,  and  lighted  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  common,  by  six  semicircular  windows. 
Besides  the  14  churches  above  enumerated,  there  are 
two  Catholic  Chapels,  three  large  Methodist  Cha- 
pels, a  Chapel  for  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
seven  Chapels  for  Dissenters  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

Cheetham's   Hospital,    commonly    called   the  Col- 
lege, originally  the  place  of  residence  of  the  warden 
and  fellows,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.      Hum- 
1    phiey   Cheetham,  of  Clayton,  near  Manchester,  Esq. 
having   been    remarkably    successful   in    trade  in  the 
middle  of  the   last  century,  bought  the  college,  and 
liberally  endowed  it  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  40  poor  boys,  admissible  between  the  age  of 
6  and   10  years.      By  an   improvement  of  the   funds 
of  the  charity,  the  number  of  boys  was  increased  to 
60;    and   continued  such  till  the  Easter  meeting  of 
the    feoffees    in     1780,    when    another   augmentation 
took  place,  and    the  number  has  since  been  constantly 
80.     The  boys  of  this  hospital  are   comfortably   pro- 
vided for  till   the    age  of   14,  when   they  are    further 
clothed,    and    with  a  premium  placed  apprentices  to 
usefid   trades.     The    Library,  which   occupies  an  ex- 
tensive gallery  of  the  same  building,  owes  its  founda- 
tion   and  increasing   importance   to  the  same  benevo- 
lent source.     The  annual  value  of  the  fund  originally 
bequeathed    for   the   purchase  of  books,    and   for  a 
,  librarian's  salary  was  ii61.;  but,  by  recent  improve- 
ments of  the  estate,    the  income  is  more    than   thrice 
that  sum.     The  books  at  this   time  amount  to   up- 
wards of  10,000  volumes.     At  stated   hours,  on  all 
days,  except  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  the  studious 
may   have   free   access  to  read  in    the  library.     The 
Free-school,    almost  joining   to  the  college,    is  sup- 
ported by  the  rents  of  various  houses  and  lands,  and 
by  the   rents   of   three   mills;    one    of   which  is   for 
grinding  malt,  another  for  corn,  and  the  third  is  em- 
ployed as  a  snuff"  mill.     These  rents  are  now  increased 
to  2448I.   per  annum,  from  which  salaries  are  paid  to 
three  masters  and   two  assistants;    and  eight  exhibi- 
tioners chosen  from   students  educated  at  this  school, 
are   each   allowed    the    annual  sum  of  25I.  for  four 
years,    during    their     residence   at    the     universities. 
Beside  these  exhibitions,  there  are  others  also  arising 
from  lands  in  Manchester,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Hulme. 
The  deserved   reputation  of  this  school  is  a  powerful 
lecommendation  of  its  scholars  entering  at  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  Academy  is  a  large  and  commodious  building, 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  several  respectable  Dis- 
senters, and  placed  under  the  care  of  able  tutors. 
Here  youth  above  14  years  of  age  are  admitted  and 
instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  liberal  know- 
ledge,   preparatory  to  trade  or  the   professions.     The 
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Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  was 
jlistifuted  in   the   beginning  of  the  year   1781,  and  is 
Well  known  by  its  Memoirs,  of  which  several  volumes 
iiave   been  published.      A  society  was  established  here 
in  November  1789,  under  the  name  of  the  Lancashire 
Humane  Society,  for   the   encouragement  of  all  who 
may    attempt    the    recovery    of    persons     apparently 
drowned.     The  Infirmary,  Dispensary,   Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  public  Baths,  are  ail    situated  on   one  large 
any  plot  ot    land,  in  the  most  elevated  and   agreeable 
part   of   the   town:    a   pleasant  grass-plat  and   gravel 
walk  extending  the  whole    length  of    the  buildings; 
a   tiinai    intervening   between    them   and    the    public 
street,  next  to  which  it  is  guarded  by  iron  palisadoes. 
The   Lying-in-hospital  is    situated  in   Salford,  nearly 
adjoining  the   New   Bayley.     A  new   Work-house  is 
Completed;    and  for    such  a  purpose  a  happier  spot 
could  not  be   found   in  any   town  than  that  whereon 
it  is  erected,  being  on  an   equal  eminence  with    the 
colle;.^eon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irk,  and  promising 
the  greatest  possible  comforts  to   such  as  may  be   ne- 
cessitated to  become  its  inhabitants.      For  the  poor  of 
Salford   a  new   building  has  also   been   lately  erected. 
The  E.^change  was  a  strong  good  building;  but  since 
the    late   act  of  parliament  obtained   lor  farther   im- 
provements of  the  town,  it  has    been   sold  and  taken 
down,  and  its  site  formed  into-  a  convenient  area,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the   surrounding  houses.     The 
Theatre    is  a  neat   building,  wherein    the    boxes   are 
placed  in  a   semicircle  opposite   to    the   stage.     The 
Gentlemeii's  Concert-room  is  an  elegant  building,  ca- 
pacious enough  to  accominodatf*    1 200  persons.     The 
concerts    arc    supported    by  annual  subscriptions :  but 
strangers  and  military  gentlemen  have  free  admission 
to  the   private    concerts,  as  also  to  the  public  concerts 
with  a  subscriber's  tick(^t.     The  new   Assembly-rooms 
are  large  and  commodious.     The  Circus  is  a  capacious 
and  handsome  building,  adapted  either  for  equestrian 
or   dramatical  exhibitions.       Here    are   two    Market- 
places, the  old  and  the  new ;  which  are  well  supplied 
with  every  thing  in  season,  though  at  high  rates.   There 
are   several    charity    schools    belonging    to    different 
churches  and  chapels,  where  children  are  furnished  with 
clothes  and  taught  to  read.     The   Sunday-Schools  are 
numerous,  and  afford  instruction  to  upwards  of  10,000 
children. 

Over  the  Irwell  are  three  bridges,  uniting  the  town 
v/ith  Salford ;  the  old  bridge  is  very  high  at  the 
Manchester  end,  whence  it  slopes  into  Salford.  The 
middle  bridge,  four  feet  wide,  raised  upon  timber, 
and  flagged,  is  only  for  accommodation  of  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  lower  bridge  is  a  handsome  stone  build- 
ing of  two  arches;  this  bridge  affords  a  level  road 
two  or  three  carriages  abreast.  It  was  undertaken  and 
finished  by  the  private  subscription  of  a  few  gentle- 
men; and  a  small  toll  was  taken  for  all  passing, 
which  toll  is  now  taken  off,  and  the  bridge  made  free. 
The  Irwell  having  at  a  great  expence  been  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  of  20  or  3o  tons  burthen,  there 
is  a  constant  communication  between  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Irwell 
and  Mersey,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  proprietors 
and  the  country  at  large. — This  navigation,  and  more 
especially  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  opening 
a  passage  from  Manchester  to  the  Mersey  at  30  miles 
distance,  have,  together,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
present  highly  flourishing  state  of  the  town.  Advan- 
tages still  greater  may  be  expected  to  result  from  a 
union  of  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  by  a  junction 
of  the  Rochdale-canal,  with  that  belonging  to  his  Grace, 
which  junction  is  now  effected. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  new  penitentiary- 
house,  called  the  New  Bayley,  for  separate  confine- 
ment of  various  criminals.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
large  session-room,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  the  ma- 
gistrates, council,  jurors,  &c.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  area,  inclosed  by  very  high  walls, 
stands  the   prison,  an    extensive   building,  forming  a 


cross  three  stories  high;  and  the  four  wards  of  each 
story  may  in  an  instant  be  seen  by  any  person  in  it,"? 
centre.  The  prison  is  kept  surprisingly  neat  and 
healthy;  and  such  as  can  work  at  any  trade,  and  arc 
not  confined  for  crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  branches :  so  that  one 
may  be  seen  beating  and  cleansing  cotton,  another 
carding  it,  another  roving,  and  a  fourth  spinning. 
In  the  next  place  may  be  observed  a  man  or  a  woman 
busy  at  the  loom ;  and  in  another,  one  or  more  en- 
gaged in  cutting  and  raising  the  velvet  pile.  Hence 
industry  is  not  suffered  to  slumber  in  the  solitary  cell, 
nor  to  quit  it  under  the  acquired  impressions  of  that 
torpor  which  formerly  accompanied  the  emancipated 
prisoner  from  his  dungeon;  rendering  him,  perhaps, 
totally  unfit  for  the  duties  of  honest  society,  though 
well  qualified,  in  all  probability,  to  hold  with  gam- 
blers, and  be  then,  if  not  before,  initiated  into  their 
pernicious  masteries.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
various  brooks  about  the  town  afford  excellent  situa- 
tions for  the  numerous  dye-houses  employed  for  A 
multitude  of  fabrics.  Among  other  things,  the  ma- 
nufacture and  finishing  of  hats  is  carried  on  to  an 
extent  ol  great  importance.  The  general  market  is 
here  on  Saturdajs.  Tuesday's  market  is  chiefly  for 
transacting  business  between  the  traders  and  manufac- 
turers ot  the  town  and  circumjacent  country.  The 
fairs  are  on  Whitsun-Monday,  October  1st,  and  No- 
vember the  17th. 

Manchester  is  a  manor  with  courts  leet  and  baron. 
It  sends  no  members  to  parliament,  but  gives  title  to  a 
Duke. 

Liverpool,  a  .seaport  town  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, situated  on  the  east  side  on  the  Mersey,  not 
far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  one  of  the 
most  commercial  and  flourishing  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. The  inhabitants  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  except  Turkey  and  the  East-Indies.  The 
harbour  is  artificial,  but  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
ot  any  burden  up  to  the  town;  there  are  several 
public  docks  for  the  reception  of  ships,  where  a 
thousand  may  lie  in  the  greatest  safety,  all  bound  by 
quays,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with  room  for 
20,000  ton  of  shipping.  The  entrance  of  the  river 
is  dangerous,  though  eveiy  means  is  used  to  render  it 
more  secure.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
Liverpool  was  a  small  place,  with  only  one  churdh, 
which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Walton.  In  the  year 
1699,  an  act  was  pas.sed  to  make  the  town  a  distinct 
parish,  and  erect  a  new  church,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  gradually  advancing  in  population  and 
trade.  It  was,  however,  before  that  time  a  corporate 
town,  and  sent  members  to  parliament.  In  the  year 
1565,  there  were  only  138  householders  and  cot- 
tagers. At  this  time,  the  number  of  houses  is,  pro- 
bably, near  12,000,  and  of  the  inhabitants  80,000. 
The  trade  of  Liverpool  is  general;  hut  the  principal 
branch  is  the  African  and  West-India  trade.  The 
American,  Baltic,  and  Portugal  commerce  is  also 
very  great  as  well  as  to  Ireland;  several  ships  are 
sent  annually  to  Greenland,  and  many  ve.-seis  are 
employed  in  the  country  trade  for  corn,  cheese,  coals, 
&c.  so  that  near  3000  vessels  are  cleared  out  from  this 
port  in  one  year.  Here  are  several  manufiiclories  for 
china-ware  and  pottery,  .some  salt  works,  glass- 
houses, and  upwards  of  fifty  breweries,  from  some 
of  which  large  quantities  of  malt-liquor  are  sent 
abroad.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  Liverpool  ha* 
communication  with  the  rivers  Dec,  Ribble,  Ouse, 
Trent,  Derwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex- 
tends above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.  '1  he 
Mersey,  upon  which  this  town  is  situated,  abounds 
with  salmon,  cod,  flounders,  turbot,  plai.se,  and  smelts: 
and,  at  full  sea,  it  is  above  two  miles  over.  The 
Mersev  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  sea,   and  subject  to 
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the  variations  of  the  tide.  Liverpool  contains  ten 
churches,  besides  places  of  worship,  for  the  religious 
of  other  persuasions,  an  exchange,  a  custom-house, 
a  public  infirmary,  a  prison,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
humane  Mr.  Howard,  an  observatory,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
every  other  Wednesday  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

Birmingham,  a  town  in  the  county  of   Warwick; 
has  of  late  years  become  one  of  the  first  manufacturing 
towns   in   Europe.     In  the  year  1676  it  was  not  even 
a  market  town,    and  is  now  not   a   corporation,  nor 
has  it   any  chartered  privileges.       Indeed    this   very 
circumstance   appears  to  be  one    of  the   first   advan- 
tages enjoyed   by  the  town.      Formerly,    tanning   of 
leather  was  the  principal  business   carried  on    by  the 
people  of  Birmingham ;  no  appearances  of  that  now 
remain.     Before  the  revolution,    the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham    were    confined    to    coarse     iron    ware; 
shortly  after  that  period,  some  of  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained a  contract  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  fire-arms 
to   government ;    soon   after  the    button   and  buckle 
trade    became    extensive;    Birmingham  was   conveni- 
ently situated,  labour,  coals,  and    necessaries  of    Hie 
were     cheap;     manufactures    were    erected    upon    a 
general    and  extensive    scale.       Whatever    could    be 
desired,    either  •  useful  or  ornamental,  in   the  various 
branches  discovered  by  ingenuity  or  study,  the  endles 
variety  of  buttons,    buckles,  trinkets,  and  jewellery, 
silver    and    plated    fire-arms,    cast   iron    work,    mill- 
work,    Sec.    &.C.    are    all    abundantly    supplied    by 
Birmingham.     Some  of  the  most  extensive   manufac- 
tures  in  the   kingdom    arc  established   here.       Inland 
navigations    have  increased   the    trade,    and   will   5 till 
increase  it  much  more  by  fresh  communications.     Even 
London    now  receives  the   manufactures  of  Birming- 
liam  by.  means  of   inland  navigations.       It    is    scarce 
fifty  years   since    there    was   not  a  single   mercantile 
house,  vvhich  corresponded  directly   from  hence  with 
any  foreign  country,  but  furnished  their  products  for 
the  supply  of  those  markets  through  the  medium  of 
merchants    in   London  ;    at    this    time    the  principal 
orders  for  foreign  supply   come  directly   to  merchants 
or  manufacturers  resident   in    the   town.     The  air  is 
naturally   exceeding    pure,    and    notwithstanding    the 
disadvantages  which  must  result  from  its  close  popu- 
lation, the  noxious  effluvia  of  various  metallic  trades, 
and,    above  all,  the  continual  smoke  arising  from  the 
immense  quantities  of  coals  consumed,  it  is  remarked 
by  the  most  accurate   observer  on   the  probability  of 
human  existence   (Dr.  Price)  to  be  one  of  the  heal- 
thiest   towns  in   England.     The  foundation  being   a 
dry   reddish  sand,  the   lowest  apartments  are  perfectly 
free    trom  damp,    and    hence  it   follows,  that    agues, 
and   the   numerous    tribe    of    distempers    incident  to 
moist   situations,  are  here  unknown :  the   instances   of 
longevity  are  strikingly   numerous,  and   every  means 
for    the    preservation   of  health  has  been  adopted  in 
this    great   town,    particularly    bathing ;   one   of  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  set  of  baths  in  the  king- 
dom  being  erected   at    Lady   Well.       Almost  every 
artist  occupying   a  separate   house,    they    are  spread 
over  a   greater   extent  of  surface,    and  consequently 
free  from    the  disadvantage^  so  remarkable  in   other 
great   towns,    where    the  habitations  are    larger,    and 
every    floor    occupied   by  one  or  more  families  :  the 
dwellings,    however,   of  the  merchants   and  principal 
manufacturers  are  equal  to  those  of  the  same  rank  in 
any  other    part  of    the   kingdom;    and    Birmingham 
boasts   of  some  streets  which  would  even  do  honour 
to  the  capital.     Birmingham  has  two  parish  churches, 
and  four  chapels  of  ease.      Of  the  former,    St.  Philip's 
is  justly  admired   for  the  beauty   of  its  architecture 
and  situation,     being  built  in  a   light    elegant   stile, 
about  sixty  years  ago.     In   each   steeple   is  a  set   of 
musical  chimes,  which  play  every   three   hours,   and 
a  diflerent  every   day  in  the  week.     The  chapels  are 
all  modern  handsome  edifices,  particularly  St.   Paul's. 
There  were  two  presbyterian  meetings;  but  they  were 


both  destroyed  in  the  riots  in  July  1791  ;  they  are 
now  rebuilding,  and  a  third  is  in  contemplation. 
There  are  also  three  meetings  of  Independents,  one 
of  Quakers,  three  of  Anabaptists,  a  Roman  chapel, 
with  several  Methodist  mecting-iiouses,  and  a  Jev/ish 
synagogue.  Amongst  the  charitable  endowments, 
must  be  ranked  the  general  hospital.  This  is  a  large 
and  convenient  edifice,  erected  on  the  edge  of  the 
town  at  above  7000I.  cxpence,  voluntarily  subscribed, 
as  is  its  present  support,  amounting  to  about  lOOol. 
per  annum,  in  which  upwards  of  seventy  patients  are 
accommodated  weekly  upon  an  average,  and  a  still 
greater  number  are  relieved  externally.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursdays,  which  is  plentifully 
supplied  from  the  country  with  every  kind  of  provision, 
and  well  stored  with  live  cattle  of  all  kinds.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  will  place  in  a  very  striking  light 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Birmingham  within 
a  century ;  in  1688,  the  sum  disbursed  for  the  poor 
was  308I.  17s.  9'-d.  From  Easter  1786,  to  Easter 
1787,  i2,42gl.  gs.  ii-^d.  and  nearly  the  same  for  the 
preceding  seven  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  eighty  thousand. 

Salisbury  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  city,  situ- 
ated in  a  valley,  and  watered  by  the  Upper  Avon  on 
the  west  and  south,  and  by  the  Bourne  on  the  east. 
The  streets  are  generally  spacious,  and  built  at  right 
angles.  The  cathedral,  which  was  finished  in  1358, 
at  the  cxpence  of  above  26,000  pounds,  is,  for  a 
Gothic  building,  the  most  elegant  and  regular  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  with  a 
beautitul  spire  of  free  stone  in  the  middle,  which  is 
410  feet  high,  being  the  tallest  in  England.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  76 
feet,  and  the  1« right  of  the  vaulting  80  feet.  The 
church  has  a  cloister,  which  is  1 50  feet  square,  and 
of  as  fine  workmanship  as  any  in  England.  The 
chapter  house,  which  is  an  octagon,  is  150  feet  in 
circumference  :  and  yet  the  roof  bears  all  upon  one 
small  pillar  in  the  centre,  so  much  too  weak  in  ap- 
pearance for  the  support  of  such  prodigious  weight, 
that  the  construction  of  this  building  is  thought  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  England.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  high-steward,  recorder,  deputy-recorder, 
twenty-lour  aldermen,  &c.  Besides  the  manufac- 
tures of  flannels,  druggets,  and  the  cloths  called 
Salisbury  whites,  for  the  Turkey  trade  here,  it  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  bone  lace,  and  of  cut- 
lery. It  sends  two  members  to  the  British  Parliament ; 
and  has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 

Nottingham,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  situated  on  an  eminence,  by  the  side  of 
the  river  Trent.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  hand- 
some, containing  three  parishes,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  stocking  manufac- 
ture. The  goods  made  here  are  chiefly  of  the  finer 
kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton  ;  and  the  trade  is  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbourhood  round,  and  some  of 
the  more  distant  towns.  As  the  articles  of  the  Not- 
tinghamshire manufactures  are  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk,  they  are  chiefly  conveyed  to  the 
different  ports  and  places  of  consumption  by  land. 
A  considerable  share  of  them  is  exported  to  various 
parts  of  Europe,  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
cotton  for  this  manufacture  is  spun  by  machinery, 
worked  by  water,  Nottingham  has  three  churches, 
a  grand  town-house  built  on  piazzas,  a  fine 
spacious  market-place,  with  two  crosses  in  it,  and  a 
goal  for  the  town  and  county;  a  manufactory  for 
glass  and  earthen-ware;  and  the  malt  business  is 
likewise  considerable.  Nottingham  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  council,  &c.  and  sends 
two  members  to  the  British  Parliament.  Here  are 
three  maikets  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday. 

Bath,  a  city  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  bounded  on  the  north,  south, 
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south-west  by  lofty  hills,  forming  a  very  pleasant 
natural  amphitheatre,  and  affording  the  city  a  double 
advantage,  a  barrier  against  the  winds,  and  fountains 
of  the  purest  waters.  These  hills  abound  with  white 
free-stone,  of  which  the  houses  are  built.  On  the 
north-west  side  the  valley  widens,  divided  into  rich 
meadows,  watered  by  the  river  Avon.  There  are  three 
principal  springs,  or  batlis,  the  King's-Bath,  the  Hot- 
Bath,  and  the  Cross-Bath.  The  Queen's-Bath  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  the  waters  of  the  King's-Bath. 
The  heat  of  the  King's-Bath  is  ii6  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  of  the  Hot-Bath  117,  and  of 
the  Cross-Bath  m.  The  disorders  particularly  bene- 
fited by  the  Bath  waters  are  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
palsies,  gout,  rheumatism,  hysteric  colic,  the  colic  of 
Poitiers,  jaundice,  white  swellings,  leprosy,  hysteric 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, as  the  St.  Vitus's  dance,  &:c.  The  circumstances 
which  forbid  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  are  all  cases 
with  fever,  till  the  fever  be  removed,  pains  in  the 
breast,  with  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  cases 
in  which  internal  suppuration  or  schirrus  has  taken 
place  ;  all  cases  of  hemorrhages  and  plethora.  This 
city,  like  that  of  Rome,  from  a  very  small  and  mean 
beginning,  is  now  become  so  large  in  bulk,  and  withal, 
so  elegant  in  its  buildings,  and  so  respectable  in  its  in- 
habitants and  its  visitors,  as  to  be  the  pride  of  England 
and  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  The  old  city  walls 
are  now  built  over,  audits  pristine  state  almost  wholly 
obliterated  by  modern  improvements.  The  most  su- 
peib edifices,  raised  by  the  most  skilful  architects  rise 
in  ever)-  quarter,  and  compose  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1715,  a  design 
was  set  on  foot  for  a  general  hospital,  but  not  carried 
into  clfect  till  the  year  1738,  when  fresh  contributions 
were  made,  a  spacious  and  very  commodious  edifice 
erected,  and  an  act  of  parliament  procured  for  incor- 
porating the  directors  of  the  charity  by  the  name  of 
the  President  and  Governors  of  the  General  Hospital  I 
or  Infirmary  at  Bath.  In  1742,  the  house  was  opened  ! 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  from  every  part  of  j 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  those  of  Bath  only  excepted, 
in  regard  they  always  have  a  readier  and  less  expensive 
access  to  the  benefits  of  the  water.  There  are  three 
parish  churches  in  Bath,  and  several  chapels  of  the 
established  form:  beside  places  of  worship  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Unitarians,  Me- 
thodists, and  Quakers. 

ilxeter,  a  city,  and  capital  of  Devonshire,  situated 
on  the  river  Ex,  about  ten  miles  from  the  English 
Channel ;  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  removed  to  this  city  from  Cre- 
diton,  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  city  is  ancient, 
probably  built  at  the  time  the  Romans  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Britain ;  it  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
had  six  gates,  most  of  which  arc  now  pulled  down. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  v/hich  is  a  magnificent  pile  of 
building,  there  are  eighteen  other  churches,  a  few 
chapciS,  and  five  large  meeting  houses.  The  city  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk,  &c.  and 
was  incorporated  by  king  John,  and  erected  into  a 
county  by  Henry  VIII.  All  pleas  and  civil  causes 
are  tried  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and  com- 
mon-council ;  criminal  causes,  and  private  wrongs, 
are  judged  by  eight  aldermen,  who  are  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  stood 
the  castle,  called  Rougemont,  from  the  colour  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  was  built,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  afterwards 
made  the  scat  of  the  earls  of  Cornwall.  Nothing 
but  the  outer  walls  remain.  This  noble  castle  was 
completely  ruined  in  the  civil  wars,  when  the  city 
held  out  against  Fairfax,  who  blockaded  it  for  two 
months.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall,  and  public  hospital.  The  guildhall  is  a 
spacious  and  convenient  building,  built  in  its  present 
form  in  the  year  1593,  but  repaired  in  1720.  The 
public  hospital  was  erected  by  subscription,  in  the  year 
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1740,  for  the  sick  and  lame  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Devon.  The  trade  of  the  city  of  Exeter  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  exportation  of  coarse  woollen  goods, 
manufactured  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  Somerset;  these  goods  the  merchants  of  Exeter 
buy  rough  from  the  loom  j  mill,  dye,  and  finish  them 
for  use,  and  afterwards  export  them;  they  chiefly  con- 
sist of  druggets,  duroys,  kerseys,  and  everlastings, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  and  Portugal,  to  the  annual  amount 
of  more  than  half  a  million  sterling.  Besides  this,  the 
East-India-Company  take  off  a  quantity  of  long  ells, 
amounting  to  the  value  of  about  105,000!.  of  which 
about  a  fourth  part  are  shipped  at  Exeter ;  the  remain- 
der at  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth.  For  making  these 
woollens,  about  4000  bags  of  wool  are  imported  at 
Exeter  from  Kent.  The  rest  of  the  wool  made  use 
of  is  the  product  of  Devonshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  Exeter  likewise  imports  dyeing  drugs, 
wines,  and  fruit,  from  Spain  and  Italy;  linens  from 
Germany;  and  hemp,  iron,  timber,  and  tallow,  from 
the  Baltic.  It  sends  ships  to  the  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland  fisheries.  It  supplies  the  country  round 
with  coals,  both  from  the  northern  collieries,  and 
fi'om  Wales :  and  it  has  an  exportation  of  corn,  espe- 
cially oats,  to  London.  Exeter  was  twice  ravaged  by 
the  Danes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Perkin  Warbeck,  but  made  so  brave  a  de- 
fence that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
the  king,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  bravery  of  the 
citizens,  presented  them  with  a  sword  which  he  him- 
self wore,  to  be  carried  before  the  mayor  in  all  corpo- 
rate processions.  Three  markets  are  held  here  weekly, 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  one  of  which 
is  for  serges,  of  which  8o,oooi.  or  loo.oool.  worth 
have  been  sold  in  a  day.  Exeter  sends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

Chester,  a  city  and  capital  of  Cheshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Dee,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  city  is  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  nearly 
two  miles  in  circumference ;  it  contains  nine  parish 
churches,  a  Roman  catholic  chapel,  and  six  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters  of  different  persuasions.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  into  a  corporation  in  the 
year  1242,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  common-council-men,  &c.  The 
streets  are  hollowed  out  of  a  rock  to  the  depth  of  one 
story  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  each  side ; 
and  the  houses  have  a  sort  of  covered  portico  running 
on  from  house  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  level  with 
the  ground  behind,  but  one  story  above  the  street  in 
front.  They  are  called  rows,  and  afford  a  sheltered 
walk  for  foot  passengers.  Beneath  them  are  shops 
and  warehouses,  level  with  the  street;  and  apart- 
ments above  them.  The  walls  are  kept  in  repair  by 
an  oflficer,  called  a  Murenger,  and  a  rate  called 
murage,  on  all  imports  by  persons  not  free  of  the 
city.  The  custody  of  the  gates  of  Chester  was  com- 
mitted to  verv  considerable  noblemen  :  East-gate,  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford;  Bridge-gate,  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury;  Water-gate,  to  the  carl  of  Derby,  and 
North-gate,  to  the  mayor.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  gloves :  and  its  fairs  are  resorted  to  three  times 
a  year  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  Irish  linen  mer- 
chants. The  castle  is  a  noble  structure,  having  a 
tower  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  bearing  his  name, 
which,  as  well  as  its  workmanship,  prove  it  to  have 
been  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  though  the  pre- 
sent walls  are  evidently  Norman.  Chester  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at 
20,000. 

Windsor,  21  miles  from  London,  a  pleasant  and 
ancient  town  on  the  Thames,  and  has  a  fine  castle, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Edward  111.  who 
was  born  here,  enlarged  and  beautified  it;  built  the 
royal   palace  and  chapel,   together  with  St.  George's 
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hall  and  its  chapel,  and  instituted  here  the  Order,  ot" 
the  Garter.  Oiicen  Elizabeth  added  a  noble  terrace, 
[aced  with  free-stone  ramparts,  like  those  of  a  forti- 
fied city,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  Europe. 
King  Charles  II.  laid  out  great  sums  in  repairing, 
new  modelling,  and  furnishmg  this  palace ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  him,  erected  in  i68o, 
over  a  great  well  in  the  inner  court.  St.  George's 
hall  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
royal  chapel  is  beautitully  adorned  with  curious  paint- 
ings. The  round  tower  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre, 
very  high,  with  elegant  apartin-jnts.  On  the  north 
side  is  St.  George's,  or  the  chapel  of  the  garter,  one 
of  the  most  elegafit  Gothic  structures  in  the  universe. 
In  the  choir  arc  the  stalls  of  the  knights  of  the  order, 
and  their  banners  over  them,  with  a  throne  for  their 
.sovereign. 

Here  are  two  parks :  the  little  park  about  three  miles, 
and  the  great  park  14  miles,  in  cncumference,  stocked 
with  all  kinds  ot  game,  and  lavishly  embellished  by 
tl  e  hand  of  nature.  In  the  forest,  which  is  30  miles 
round,  are  several  scats,  particuiarly  Cranbourn  Lodge, 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  has  a  view  not 
only  of  Windsor  and  its  parks,  but  of  London  and  the 
a  Ijaccnt  country. 

Canterbury,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  primate  of  all  Eng- 
land, situated  in  a  valley,  between  gently  rising  hills, 
on  the  river  Stour;  founded  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  a  county  ol  itself,  and  the  magistrates  have  au- 
thority to  determine  all  law  suits  between  the  citizen.-, 
and  to  try  for  capital  crimes  committed  within  the  city. 
The  magistracy  consists  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recor- 
der, &.C.  There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wed- 
neday  and  Saturday.  Canterbury  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  silk  manufacture,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  decline ;  the  principal  manufactures 
are  those  of  worsted,  Canterbury  muslins,  and  many 
of  silk  and  cotton.  There  were  formerly  seventeen 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  three  in  the  suburbs, 
filteen  only  of  which  remain.  The  Jews  have  a  syna- 
gogue; Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Oua- 
kers,  have  each  a  place  of  public  worship.  The  coun- 
try round  about  produces  a  great  quantity  of  hops. 
It  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  brawn.  In  the  cathe- 
dral was  once  the  famous  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket, 
who  was  murdered  at  the  altar  in  the  year  1170,  to 
vi'hich  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  continually 
flocked,  havmg  been  canonized  by  pope  Alexander, 
two  years  after  his  death,  and  only  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
retormation  under  Henry  VIII,  who  took  to  himself 
the  riches  of  the  shrine,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be 
erased  from  among  the  saints. 

Northampton  stands  upon  the  Nen,  over  which  it 
has  luo-btidges.  The  buildings  were  handsome,  and 
the  town  large,  (having  seven  parish  churches  within 
the  walls,  and  two  v/uhout)  when  it  was  reduced  to 
.ishes  by  a  dreadful  fire  in  1675.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions troni  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  restored  it  in  a 
measure  to  its  original  size ;  and  for  neatness,  beauty, 
and  situation,  few  towns  equal  it.  It  has  four 
churches,  of  which  the  great  one,  viz.  Allhallows, 
is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  stately  portico  II.  on 
the  balustrade.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  meeting  of  four  spacious  streets. 
The  sessions  and  assize  house  is  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing of  thf  Corinthian  order.  The  market-place  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  horse-market  is 
thought  to  exceed  any  other  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Its  most  considerable  manufacture  is  shoes,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  exported  ;  the  next  to  that,  stock- 
mgs.  A  county  hospital  is  built  here  after  the  manner 
ot  the  infirmaries  of  London,  Bristol,  Bath,  &c.  and 
the  river  Nen  has  lately  been  made  navigable  up  to  the 
town. 

Buckingham,  the  county  town,  stands  in  a  low 
ground,  encompassed  on  all  sides,  but  the  north, 
with  the  river  Ouse.     The  casde,  now  in  ruins,  was 


built  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
In  the  north  part  stands  the  town-hall,  a  very  hand- 
some convenient  structure.  The  town  was  for  many 
years  a  staple  for  wool,  and  several  of  its  wool  halls 
are  yet  standing ;  but  that  trade  is  now  lost.  It  is  po- 
pulous, and  has  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Ouse.  Its 
church,  which  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  is  very 
large.  The  lace  manufacture  is  the  principal  business 
here,  as  well  as  .in  other  parts  of  the.  county.  There 
is  a  road  from  this  town  leading  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham's  (late  Earl  TemplcJ  celebrated  seat  at 
Stowe.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line,  about  two  miles,  up 
to  the  Corinthian  arch;  which,  however,  sometimes  dis- 
appears, owing  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ground. 
The  temple,  pavilions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  monu- 
ments, statues,  busts,  &c.  which  adorn  the  elegant 
villa  at  Stowe,  are  all  highly  finished  ;  and  the  many 
inscriptions  are  designed  for  the  information  and  in- 
struction of  the  beholder. 

Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  over  which  it  has  a  fine 
stone  bridge,  is  the  capital.  The  remarkable  battle 
in  1651,  when  Charles  II.  was  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, was  fought  near  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  where 
bones  ot  the  slain  are  frequendy  dug  up.  The  chief 
manufactures  of  the  place  are  broad  cloth,  gloves, 
and  porcelain,  which  is  a  composition  of  a  middle 
nature,  between  fine  earth  and  glass.  The  public 
buildings  make  a  grand  appearance,  especially  the 
guildhall  and  the  workhouse.  It  had  formerly  a 
castle  and  walls,  with  three  gates,  and  five  watch- 
towers,  all  long  since  destroyed.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  exactly  the  model  of  that  of  Brussels,  is  a 
large  edifice,  but  not  very  elegant,  except  the  choir 
of  the  chapel,  on  the  south  side,  which  is  of  curious 
workmanship.  A  handsome  library  belongs  to  the 
cathedral,  supported  by  one  si,ngle  pillar  in  the  mid- 
dle. Here  are  the  monuments  of  king  John,  prince 
Arthur  brother  to  Henry  VIII.  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  other  illustrious  persons.  Besides  the  ca- 
thedral, there  are  nine  parish  churches.  The  streets 
are  broad  and  well  paved ;  the  Foregate-street  is  re- 
gular and  beautiful.  The  hospitals  deserve  notice, 
especially  that  noble  one  erected  by  Robert  Berkley, 
ot  Spetcliley,  who  laid  out  2000I.  in  the  building, 
and  4000I.  in  endowing  it  for  12  poor  men.  Besides, 
this,  there  are  six  or  seven  others.  The  Severn, 
though  generally  rapid  elsewhere,  glides  by  Wor- 
cester very  gently.  Here  is  a  good  water-house  and 
quay. 

Warwick,  on  the  Avon,  the  county  town,  stands 
on  a  situation  remarkably  rocky.  It  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  may  be  approached  by  tour  ways,  answer- 
ing to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  cut  through  rock. 
Ttiese  lead  to  four  streets,  which  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  walls  and  cellars  are  made  in  the 
rock.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  springs 
half  a  mile  olF,  and  has  a  noble  stone  bridge  of  12 
arches  over  the  Avon.  Here  is  a  castle,  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  place,  strong  both  by  art  and  nature. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  40  feet  from  the  river; 
but  on  the  north  side  it  is  even  with  the  town.  From 
its  terrace,  which  is  above  50  feet  perpendicular 
above  the  Avon,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  river,  and 
a  beautiful  country  beyond  it.  The  apartments  of 
the  castle  are  well  contrived,  and  many  of  them 
adorned  with  original  pictures  by  Vandyke.  It  was 
built  originally  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Near  the 
town  is  Guy's  ClifF,  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  where 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hermit, 
after  his  defeating  the  Danish  giant  Colbrand.  His 
sword  and  other  accoutrements  are  still  shewn  in  the 
castle. 

Norwich,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  on  the  Yare.  Th:s 
city  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  EnglancI,  and 
long  took  the  lead  in  point  of  consequence  among 
the  inland  towns.  For  this  it  was  indebted  10  its 
great   manufacture  of  crapes,  bombazins,   and    stufiFs 
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of  various  kinds,  which  is  stiJl  considerable,  though 
somewhat  decUned,  oti  account  ol  the  rivalship  of 
the  cotton  branches,  and  in  consequence  of  prohibi- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  is  con- 
fined to  the  city ;  but  the  operations  of  spinning  and 
preparing  the  wool,  employ  the  poor  of  most  of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  in  the  county.  The  wool 
used  is  brought  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, and  Northampton.  The  goods  are  sent  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  particularly  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Mediterranean.  Many  of  them  are 
shipped  at  Yarmouth,  and  many  are  sent  to  London, 
and  other  places,  by  land.  Norwich  contains  many 
opulent  inhabitants,  and  good  buildings,  but  its  streets 
are  narrow,  and  ill-disposed.  It  had  twenty-five 
churches,  in  the  Conqueror's  time  forty-three,  after- 
wards fifty,  and  now  thirty-six  in  use.  The  castle, 
nD.w  the  gaol,  is  of  great  antiquity :  the  city  invited, 
in  1563,  a  number  of  manufacturers  from  the  Low 
Countries,  who  came  over  to  the  number  of  300,  and 
soon  after  amounted  to  as  many  as  1000.  I'hey  set 
up  the  making  of  bayes,  sayes,  arras,  and  mochades, 
caungeantries,  tufted  mochades,  currelles,  and  all 
other  works  mingled  with  silk,  saietrie,  and  linen- 
yarn  ;  and  they  first  made  bombazeens  in  1575.  These 
have  been  so  nmch  improved  of  late  years,  in  mak- 
ing damasks,  camlets,  black  and  white  crapes,  8:c. 
that  it  is  computed  that  stuff!,  to  the  amount  of 
700,000!.  have  sometimes  been  manufactured  here 
\i\  a  year.  The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  here 
*tthis  time  by  Anthony  Solmpne,  one  of  these  stran- 
^vrs.  The  cathedral,  built  by  Herbert  de  Losinga, 
togb,  (whose  statue  is  over  the  north  transept  door, 
and  his  tomb  below  the  high  altar,  modernized  in  re- 
pan  ing)  was  damaged  by  fire  1171,  and  repaired  and 
completed  it  80,  by  bishop  John  of  Oxford.  Nor- 
wich is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  council, 
recorder,  &c.  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Lincoln,  a  city  and  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  situated 
on  the  river  Witham :  it  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended 
with  towers,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  for 
buying  and  selling  wool.  We  are  told,  that  in  Ed- 
uard  the  Confessor's  time,  Lincoln  contained  1070 
houses,  and  goo  burgesses.  William  the  Conqueror 
built  a  castle  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  Lincoln 
formerly  contained  filty-two  parish  churches,  with 
many  religious  houses,  but  in  the  second  year  of  Ed- 
ward VL  the  number  of  churches  was  reduced  to 
fifteen.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to 
west  (including  the  walls)  is  530  feet.  The  length 
cii  the  grct  transept  from  north  to  south  is  227. 
From  the  p.ivement  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  in  the 
Rood  tower  is  124  feet.  Before  the  reformation  took 
place,  this  cathedral  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  and 
richest  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  number  and 
splendour  of  its  tombs  almost  incredible.  In  the 
reign  of  kmg  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1540, 
by  the  king's  orders,  there  were  carried  from  this 
church  into  his  coffers,  no  less  than  26521  ounces  of 
pure  gold,  and  4285  ounces  of  silver;  besides  an 
.imazing  quantity  of  diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires, 
rubies,  turquoises,  carbuncles,  and  two  shrines,  one 
of  pure  gold,  called  St.  Hugh's,  the  other  of  silver, 
called  Bishop  St.  John  of  D'Alderby.  A  second 
plunder  was  committed  on  this  church,  in  the  year 
1548,  during  the  presidence  of  Bishop  Hobech,  who 
being  a  zealous  reformist,  gave  up  all  the  remaining 
treasure,  which  Henry  had  thought  proper  to  leave 
behind.  Lincoln,  at  this  day,  is  a  large,  long,  strag- 
gling town,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  street.  There 
are  several  good  buildings  in  it,  both  below  and 
above  the  hill.  It  has  a  plentiful  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
and  its  corn  and  wool  trade  is  very  great:  large 
<]uantities  of  which  are  exported  into  Yorkshire,  tfie 
vessels  bringing  coals  back.     Upon  the  plain,  on  the 


north  side  of  Lincoln,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
between  the  friends  of  the  empress  Maud,  and  king 
Stephen,  in  which  that  prince  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Upon  Lincoln  heath  were  likewise  fought 
several  bloody  battles,  between  the  forces  of  Crom- 
well and  the  royal  arm}-.  Lincoln  is  so  full  of  the 
ruins  of  monasteries  and  religious  houses,  that  the 
very  barns,  stables,  outhouses,  and  even  some  of  the 
hog-styes,  are  built  with  arched  windows  and  doors. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  are  venerable  pieces  of  anti- 
quity;  and  from  its  bold  and  noble  situation  upon 
a  high  hill,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  prodigi- 
ous strength.  The  county-gaol  is  now  situated  in 
the  castle-yard.  It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Colchester,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the 
river  Coin,  which  formerly  contained  fifteen  churches, 
and  now  tu'elve,  most  of  which  are  in  good  .repair, 
with  a  castle  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  river 
Coin,  which  passes  through  the  town,  encompasses  it 
on  the  north  and  east;  and  served  in  time  of  war,  for 
a  complete  defence  on  those  sides.  There  are  three 
bridges  over  it,  and  it  is  navigable  within  three  miles 
of  the  town,  for  ships  of  large  buithen;  a  fittie  lower 
it  may  even  receive  a  royal  na\'y ;  and  up  to  that  part 
called  the  Hythe,  close  to  the  houses,  it  is  navigable 
for  hoys  and  small  barks.  The  Hythe  is  a  long  street, 
passing  from  west  to  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  so  populous  towards  the  river,  that  it 
may  be  called  the  Wapping  01  Colchester.  There  is 
one  cliuicb  in  that  part  of  the  town,  a  large  quay  by 
the  river,  and  a  good  cunoni -house.  This  town  chiefly 
subsists  by  making  baize,  though,  indeed,  all  th§ 
towns  around  carry  on  the  same  trade ;  as  Kilverdon, 
Witham,  Coggeshail,  Braintrce,  Bocking,  &c.  and 
the  whole  country,  large  as  it  may  be  said  to  be,  em- 
ployed, and  in  part  maintained,  by  the  spinning  of 
wool  for  the  baize  trade  of  Colchester  and  its  adja- 
cent villages.  The  town  of  Colchester  has  b?en  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  40,000  people,  including  the 
out-villages  within  its  liberty,  of  which  there  are 
many,  the  liberty  of  the  town  being  of  a  large  ex- 
tent. The  markets  are  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. This  place  .sends  two  members  to  parliament; 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town  clerk, 
twelve  aldermen,  eighteen  assistants,  eighteen  com- 
mon-council, two  coroners,  four  sergeanfs,  and  two 
claviers. 

Leicester,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it 
gives  name,  said  to  have  been  built  by  king  Lear. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  a  town  be- 
fore the  Romans  invaded  Britain.  Is  is  situated  on 
the  Soar.  It  is  hirge,  we)l-builr,  and  populous,  con- 
taining five  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and 
other  j^laces  of  worship.  Before  the  castle  was  dis- 
mantled, it  was  a  prodigious  building,  it  being  the 
court  of  the  great  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  added 
twenty-six  acres  to  it,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  high 
wall,  and  called  it  his  Novum  Opus,  now  the  New- 
ark, where  are  still  the  best  houses  in  all  Leicester; 
and  they  continue  extra-parochial,  as  being  under 
castle  guard,  by  an  old  grant  from  the  crown.  Its 
hall  and  kitchen  are  still  entire,  the  former  of  which 
is  lofty  and  spacious,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
are  held  here  at  the  assizes,  are  at  such  a  distance  as 
not  to  disturb  each  other.  The  market,  which  is  oa 
Saturday,  abounds  with  every  sp-cies  of  good  living, 
and  is,  for  an  inland  town,  remarkably  well  supplied 
with  fish.  The  fairs  in  Leicester  are  upon  a  large 
scale,  particularly  in  the  articles  of  cheese,  sheep,  and 
cattle ;  Smithfield  market,  on  its  greatest  days,  bears 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  beasts  shewn  in  Leicester 
at  two  or  three  fairs  in  thp  year.  In  the  Doomsday- 
book,  this  town  is  stiledacity,  and  had  the  title  of 
mayor  given  tp  its  chief  magistrate  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Leicester  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  wherein  the  first  law  was  made 
for  burning  heretics.     It  i$  the  Ijirgcst,  best-built,  and 
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most  populous  town  in  the  shire.  Its  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  steward,  bailiff,  twenty- 
four  aldermen,  forty-eight  cpmmon-councii,  a  town- 
clerk,  &c.  and  had  its  charter  from  king  John,  and 
its  freemen  are  toll-free  in  all  the  markets  and  fairs  in 
England.  This  town  derives  great  advantages  from 
its  manufactures,  particularly  of  stockings.  A  navi- 
gable canal  is  lately  made  from  Leicester  to  Lough- 
borough. Leicester  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

Southampton,  a  seaport  town  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  or,  as  it  is  sonietimes  called,  the  county  ot 
Southampton,  situated  at  the  union  of  two  rivers, 
which  run  into  a  bay  of  the  English  Channel,  called 
Southampton  Water :  near  this  spot  was  formerly  a 
town,  called  Ilanton,  which  was  plundered  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  year  980 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
in.  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  French;  after  which 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  situation  it  now  stands,  which 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  ditches,  battlements, 
and  towers,  and,  for  its  further  defence,  a  strong 
castle  was  built  by  order  of  Richard  IL  on  a  mount, 
or  artificial  hill ;  and  a  fort  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI IL  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Portugal  for  wine  and  fruit,  as  likewise 
with  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  to  which 
islands  they  send  a  certain  quantity  ot  wood,  allowed 
by  act  of  parliament  :  here  are  manufactures  of  silk 
and  carpets.  The  town  chielly  consists  ot  one  broad 
well-built  street,  with  some  smaller  branches,  and 
contains  five  parish-churches,  and  an  hospital.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  was  made  a 
county  of  itself,  in  the  reign  ot  king  John.  The 
coi"poration  is  composed  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  re- 
corder, sheriff",  two  bailiffs,  common-council,  &c. 
There  are  for  the  town  eleven  justices  of  the  peace, 
viz.  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  recorder,  the 
mayor,  the  last  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  two  bur- 
gesses; all  who  have  passed  the  chair  are  aldermen. 
The  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liberties.  The  resort 
of  company  here,  during  the  summer  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  sea-bathing,  has  occasioned  consider- 
able improvements  in  the  town,  and  a  regular  master 
of  ceremonies  has  been  appointed  to  regulate  the 
amusements.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  good 
fresh  water,  from  distant  springs,  by  pipes;  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  Packets 
sail  regularly,  in  time  ot  peace,  from  Southampton 
to  Cherburg :  packet  boats  sail  every  morning,  ex- 
cept Monday,  to  the  isle  of  Wight.  In  time  of  war, 
a  cutter  is  stationed  here  by  government,  which  sails 
every  fortnight  for  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  con- 
vey passengers,  or  parcels :  and  vessels,  of  from  twenty, 
five  to  forty  tons,  continually  trade  to  those  islands; 
be.'iides  which,  there  are  about  thirty  vessels  employed 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in 
the  coasting-trade :  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  the 
largest  ships.  Southampton  has  three  markets  weekly, 
on  Tuesday,   Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Whitehaven,  a  seaport  town  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Irish  sea.  This 
town  in  the  year  1566,  had  only  six  houses.  It  has  a 
good  artificial  harbour,  with  a  long  pier.  The  coal- 
mines here  are  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world, 
being  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1 30  fathoms,  and  extended 
under  the  sea.  Here  are  copperas-works,  which  yield 
considerable  profit.  Its  chief  trade  is  furnishing  Ire- 
land, and  part  of  Scotland,  with  salt  and  coal,  as  it 
did  the  latter  also,  with  salt  and  sugars  before  the 
union.  Here  are  several  officers  of  the  customs,  it 
being  the  most  considerable  port  in  England,  next  to 
Newcastle,  for  the  coal-trade,  insomuch,  that  in  time 
of  war,  or  after  cross  winds,  it  is  common  to  see  200 
sail  of  ships  go  off  from  hence  at  once  for  Dublin, 
laden  with  coals,  besides  those  bound  with  goods  to 
Chester,  Bristol,  and  other  ports.  The  shipping  and 
trade  here,  is  so  much  increased  lately  by  acts  of  par- 
liament for  improving  its  harbour,  and  repairing  the 


roads  toil,  that  it  now  contains  1 6,030  inhabitants, 
and  employs  near  300  ships.  It  has  a  market  on 
Thursday. 

Woolwich,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Thames.  It  was  formerly- 
only  a  small  village,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen  ; 
but,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  there  has  been  a 
royal  dock-yard  at  this  place,  in  which  are  employed 
about  the  same  number  of  workmen  as  at  Deptford  ; 
and  it  is,  like  Deptford,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  navy-board.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  naval  arsenal  in  England;*  or,  as  the  karned 
Camden  says,  to  have  a  right,  by  senioiity,  to  have 
the  title  of  Mother  Dock  to  all  the  king's  yards.  On 
the  eastern,  or  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  the  Gun 
Park,  in  which  are  great  quantities  of  cannon  and 
mortars,  of  every  size  and  dimension ;  and  so  distin- 
guished is  this  arsenal,  that  there  has  been  deposited 
here,  at  one  time,  between  7000  and  8000  pieces  of 
ordnance,  besides  mortars  and  shells  almost  innumer- 
able. The  ordnance  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  transacted  for  government  at  this  place. 
Under  the  military  branch  is  the  Warren,  where  artil- 
lery, of  all  kinds  and  dimensions  are  cast,  and  fre- 
quently proved  before  the  principal  engineers  and  offi- 
cers of  the  board  of  ordnance,  at  which  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  often  attend.  The  gunpowder, 
purchased  by  contract,  is  here  proved,  as  to  its  strength 
and  goodness.  Here  is  also  a  laboratory,  where  the 
mattrosses  are  employed  in  the  composition  of  fire- 
woiks  and  cartridges,  and  in  charging  bombs,  car- 
cases, grenadoes,  &c.  for  public  service.  A  royal 
academy  is  here  established,  under  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, for  the  instruction  and  qualifying  of  young 
gentlemen,  intended  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  en- 
gineer in  the  military  branch  of  that  office  :  these  are 
called  cadets,  and  are  appointed  by  that  board.  They 
are  taught  in  it  the  principles  and  art  of  fortification, 
and  every  branch  of  military  science  relating  thereto, 
with  the  French  and  L.atin  languages,  writing,  fenc- 
ing, and  drawing.  They  are  under  tiie  immediate  di- 
rection of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  mas- 
ters in  each  respective  branch  of  literature.  A  part 
of  the  parish  of  Woolwich  lies  on  the  Essex  shore. 
The  cause  of  this  division  cannot  be  ascertained:  but 
that  the  river  might  be  diverted  out  of  its  ancient  chan- 
nel after  a  flood,  is  no  improbable  supposition.  At 
high  water,  the  Thames  is  about  a  mile  broad  at  Wool- 
wich, and  the  water  brackish.  As  the  channel  lies 
direct  east  and  west  for  about  three  miles,  the  tide  is 
strong,  and  the  river  being  free  from  shoals  and  sands, 
and  seven  or  eight  fathoms  deep,  the  largest  ships  may 
at  all  hours  ride  here  with  safety.  Here  is  a  market  on 
Fridav. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  town  of  England,  situated 
on  the  north  or  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  a 
county  of  itself,  regularly  fortified  with  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  ditches :  it  formerly  belonged  to  Scotland, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  and 
several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English,  till  the 
year  1482,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, brother  to  Edward  IV.  and  has  ever  since  be- 
lonyed  to  the  En"lish.  The  river  is  broad,  with  a 
bridge  over  it  of  sixteen  arches.  The  town  is  of  i 
much  less  extent  than  formerly,  the  old  castle,  now- 
gone  to  decay,  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  ram- 
parts. The  barracks  are  large,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining two  regiments  of  loot  with  convenience. 
Abundance  of  wool  is  exported  from  this  town : 
eggs  in  vast  abundance,  collected  through  all  the 
country  almost  as  tar  as  Carlisle;  they  are  packed  up 
in  boxes  with  the  thick  end  downwards,  and  are  sent 
to  London  for  the  use  of  su;?ar  refiners.  The  sal- 
mon  fisheries  here  are  very  considerable,  and  likewise 
bring  vast  sums:  they  lie  on  each  side  the  river,  and 
are  all  private  property,  except  what  belongs  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  ot  Durham,  \vhichin  rent  and  tythe 
of  fish  brings  in   350I;  per  annum;  for  all  the  other 
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fisheries  are  liable  to  tythe.  The  common  rents  arc 
50I.  a  year,  for  which  tenants  have  as  much  shore  as 
serves  to  launch  out  and  draw  their  nets  on  ;  the 
limits  of  each  are  staked ;  one  man  goes  off  in  a 
small  flat  bottomed  boat,  square  at  one  end,  and  tak- 
ing as  large  a  circuit  as  his  net  admits,  brings  it  on 
shore  at  the  extremity  of  his  boundary,  where  others 
assist  m  landing  it.  The  best  fishery  is  on  the  south 
side,  very  fine  salmon  trout  are  often  taken  here, 
which  come  up  to  spawn  from  the  sea,  and  return  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  salmon  do.  The  chief  im- 
port is  timber  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  It  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk,  and 
four  bailiffs;  and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays. 

Deptford,  a  town  situated  on  the  Thames,  partly  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  partly  in   Surry,     It  is  now 
a  large  and  populous  town,  though  it  has  no  market, 
and  is  divided   into  Upper  and  Lower   Deptford.      It 
contains  about  2000  houses,  many  of  which  are  neat 
and  well    built.     The    greatest   suppoit    and    conse- 
quence of  Deptford  arises    from    its    docks.      It  has  a 
vrcl    dock,    of  two  acres,  for  ships ;  and  another,  of 
one  acre    and  a  half,   well  provided   with  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores.     Besides  the  national  docks, 
there  are  several  others  belonging  to  ship-buiiders,  for 
merchants' vessels.      At  Depttord»is  the  society  of  the' 
Trinity-House,    founded    in  the  year   1515,    by   Sir 
Thomas   Spert,  knight,  commundcr  of  the  great  ship 
Henry  Grace  de   Dieu,  and  comptroller  of  the  navy 
to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  regulation  of  seamen,  and  the 
convenience   of  ships  and  mariners  on  the  coast,  and 
incorporated   by    the   above-mentioned    prince,    who 
confirmed  to  them,    not  only    the   rights  and    privi- 
k-txes    of  the  company  of  mariners  of  England,    but 
their  several   possessions  at   Deptford ;    which,    toge- 
ther with  the  grants   of  Queen  Elizabeth  and    King 
Charles    II.  were  also  confirmed  by  letters   patent  of 
the  first  of  James  II.  in  the  year   1685,  by  the  name 
of  "  The   Master,     Wardens,    and    Assistants  of  the 
Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the   most   glorious   and  undi- 
vided Trinity,    and  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  parish  of 
Deptford    Strond,    in   the   county    of    Kent."      This 
corporation  is  governed  by  a  master,    four  wardens, 
eight  assistants,    and  eighteen  elder  brothers ;  but  the 
inferior  members  of  the  fraternity,    named   younger 
brethren,    are   of   an    unlimited    number;    for    every 
master,  or  mate,    expert    in  navigation,    may  be    ad- 
mitted as  such  ;  and  these   serve  as  a  continual    nur- 
sery  to  supply   the   vacancies  among   the  elder  bre- 
thren,   when   removed  by  death,  or  otherwise.     The 
master,    wardens,    assistants,    and  elder  brethren,  are 
by   charter  invested   with   the  following    powers :    of 
examining  the  mathematical  children  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital ;  the    examining  of  the  masters  of  his  majesty's 
ships  ;  the   appointing  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and 
out   of  the  river    Thames ;  and  the  amercing  all  such 
as  shall  presume  to  act  as  master  of  a  ship  of  war,  or 
pilot,     without    their   approbation,    in    a   pecuniary 
mulct  of  twenty  shillings ;  settling  the  several  rates  of 
pilotage,    and  erecting   light-houses,    and   other   sea- 
marks, upon  the   several    coasts  of  the   kingdom,  for 
the   security  of  navigation,  to  which    light-houses  all 
ships  pay  one  halfpenny  a  ton ;  granting  licences  to 
poor  seamen,  not  free  of  the  city,  to  row  on  the  river 
Thames   for  their    support,    in    the   intervals   of   sea 
service,  or  when  past  going  to  sea ;  the   preventing  of 
aliens  from  serving  on  board   English  ships,  without 
their   licence,  upon    the  penalty   of  five    pounds    for 
each  offence ;    punishing  of  seamen  for  desertion,  or 
mutiny,  in  the   merchants'  service ;  and  the   hearing 
and  determining  the  complaints  of  officers   and  sea- 
men   in   the   merchants'   service;  but  subject    to    an 
appeal  to  the  lords  of  the   Admiralty,  or  the  judge 
of  the   court    of  Admiralty.     To    this  company  be- 
longs the   ballast-office,  for    clearing    and   deepening 
the  river  Thames,  by  taking  from  thence  a  sufficient 
quantity  6f  ballast,    for   the    supply  of  all  ships  that 
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sail  out  of  that  river;  in  which  service  sixty  barges, 
with  two  men  each,  are  constantly  employed,  and 
all  ships  that  take  in  ballast-pay  them  one  shilling  a  ton, 
for  which  it  is  brought  to  the  ships'  side.  In  consi- 
deration of  the  increase  of  the  poor  of  this  fraternity, 
thc)^  are  by  their  charter  empowered  to  purchase  in 
mortmain,  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
500I.  per  annum  ;  and  also  to  receive  charitable  bene- 
factions of  well  disposed  persons,  to  the  amount  of 
500I.  per  annum,  clear  of  reprizes.  There  are  annu- 
ally relieved  by  this  company  about  3,000  poor 
seamen,  their  widows,  and  orphans,  at  the  expence  of 
6o,oool. 

Lancaster,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  county  to 
which  it  gives  name,  situated  on  the  river  Loyne,  or 
Lunc,  which  forms  a  harbour  of  moderate  size  :  the 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  many 
ships  are  constructed  in  the  docks.  Agricola  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  station  here,  which  was  afterwards 
improved  into  a  castle;  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  as 
early  as  the  time  of 'Adrian,  who  placed  a  garrison 
there.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  was  enlarged; 
and  in  succeeding  times  became  more  important. 
The  present  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  is  now  made  use 
ot  as  a  county  prison.  Lancaster  was  incorporated 
by  king  John,  and  (he  charter  renewetl  and  confirmed, 
with  greater  privileges,  by  Charles  II.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  bailiffs,  &c. 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  By  means  of 
navigable  canals,  Lancaster  has  a  communication 
with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent, 
Severn,  Derwent,  Thames,  Avon,  Humber,  &c. 
through  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  Stafford,  Worcester, 
Leicester,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  &c.  The  merchants 
trade  chiefly  to  America,  the  West- Indies,  and  the 
Baltic.  The  principal  exports  are  hardware,  woollen 
goods,  cabinet  work,  candles,  &c.  Sail  cloth  is  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  town.  The  number  of 
houses  is  about  1160,  which  are  supposed  to  contain 
1600  families.  There  are  two  markets  weekly,  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Portsmouth,  a  seaport-town  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Portsea.  The  town  was  an- 
ciently defended  by  a  wall  of  timber,  covered  with 
earth;  a  bastion  to  the  north-east,  near  the  gate;  and 
two  forts  of  hewn  stone,  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, begun  by  Edward  IV.  and  finished  by  Henry 
VI,  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  great  expence,  fortified  it 
with  new  works.  Knig  Charles  II.  after  his  restora- 
tion, directed  great  alterations,  established  new  docks 
and  yards,  raised  several  forts,  and  fortified  them  after 
the  modern  manner;  which  works  were  augmented 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  Since  that  time  it  has  re- 
ceived great  additions  from  succeeding  princes,  so 
that  it  is,  at  present,  the  most  regular  fortress  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  effectually  attacked  by 
sea,  may  justly  be  deemed  impregnable.  Within 
these  few  years,  the  government  has  bought  still  more 
ground  for  additional  works ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  made  impregnable  by  land  as  well  as  sea,  since  a 
shallow  water  may  be  brought  quite  round  it.  All 
sorts  of  military  and  naval  stores  are  disposed  in  the 
most  e  cact  order,  so  that  the  workmen  can  find  what 
they  want  in  the  dark.  The  rope-house  is  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Some  of  the  cables  here  re- 
quire 100  men  to  work  them  ;  and  their  labour  is  so 
hard,  that  they  can'  work  at  them  but  four  hours  a 
day.  The  least  number  of  men  employed  continually 
in  the  yard  is  said  to  be  lOOO;  the  docks  and  yards, 
in  short,  resemble  distinct  towns,  there  being  parti- 
cular rows  of  dwellings,  built  at  the  public  charge, 
for  all  the  principal  officers,  and  they  are  under  a 
separate  goveiiunent  from  the  garrison.  Here  is  a 
fine  quay  for  laying  up  the  cannon;  and  the  arsenal 
at  Venice  is  not  belter  disposed.  The  town  being 
low,    and    full  of   water  and  ditches,    it  is  reckoned 
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aguish;  the  streets  are  not  very  clean,  the  place  being 
in  want  of  fresh  water;  yet  the  continual  resort  of 
seamen  and  soldiers  to  it,  the  men  of  war  being  often 
paid  here,  render  it  always  full  of  people :  here  is  a 
deputy  governor  and  garrison.  The  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  is  secured  on  Gosport  side  by  four  forts, 
besides  a  platform  of  above  twenty  cannon,  level 
with  the  water;  and  on  the  other  side  by  South  Sea 
castle.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
as  there  is  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships,  and  is 
so  very  capacious,  that  the  whole  English  navy  may 
ride  here  in  safety  ;  the  principal  branch  runs  up  to 
Fareham,  about  six  miles  to  the  northward  ot  the 
harbour's  mouth ;  a  second  goes  up  to  Portchester ; 
and  a  third  to  Portsea  bridge;  besides  these  branches, 
there  are  several  rithes,  or  channels,  where  the  small 
men  of  war  ride  at  their  moorings.  It  is  defended 
Irom  all  winds  b)'  surrounding  lands;  and  from  the 
fury  of  the  sea  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  lies  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  about  six  miles  distant. 
A  dreadful  conflagration  happened  in  the  dock-yard 
on  the  27th  day  of  July  1770:  it  was  first  discovered 
by  the  centmels  on  duty,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  &nd,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  the  dock-yard  was  all  in  a  flame. 
The  house  where  the  pitch  and  tar  were  lodged  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  lubbish,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  broke  out  in  lour  different  parts,  and  burnt 
witli  such  violence,  that  it  threatened  the  whole  place. 
The  inhabitants  were  filled  with  the  greatest  conster- 
nation; but,  by  the  wind  shifting  about,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  marines  and  sailors,  its  progress  was 
stopped  betore  seven  in  the  evening.  Tiie  rope-house 
was  again  destroyed,  December  7,  1776,  when  the 
damage  was  estimated  at  6o,oool.  For  this  act  an 
incendiary,  called  John  the  Painter,  was  found  guilty, 
and  executed.  At  the  latter  end  of  August,  1782, 
a  man  of  war,  ot  100  guns,  called  the  Royal  George, 
was  unfortunately  sunk  in  this  harbour.  Portsmouth 
sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  civil  go- 
vernment is  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  bailiffs, 
and  common-council.  The  market-days  here  are 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Several  commo- 
dious bathing  machines  are  fitted  up  on  South  Sea 
beach. 

Newcastle  is  an  ancient,  large,  populous,  and  rich 
town.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  ancient  Picts 
Wall,  on  the  river  Tyne,  over  which  it  has  a  fine 
bridge.  Hence  it  is  called  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  commerce  carried  on  in  coals,  and  salmon  is 
amazing,  and  has  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure, 
the  emporium  ot  the  north.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
situated  both  in  Northumberland  and  the  bishopric 
of  Durham;  though  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the 
latter  is  called  Gateside,  and  is  like  South wark  to 
London,  the  liberties  coming  no  farther  than  the 
great  iron  gate  upon  the  bridge,  which  has  the  aims 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham  carved  on  the  south,  and 
those  of  Newcastle  on  the  north  side.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  very  uneven  and  unpleasant,  especially 
that  part  which  is  most  considerable  for  business,  and 
which  lies  upon  the  river;  for  it  is  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  steep  hill,  which  makes  the  streets  diffi- 
cult and  uneasy.  It  is  also  crowded  with  houses, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  town  best  situated  for 
trade.  The  castle,  though  old  and  ruinous,  over- 
looks the  whole  town.  The  exchange  is  a  noble  and 
magnificent  building,  situated  in  the  only  broad 
place  of  that  part  of  the  town,  contiguous  both  to  the 
river  and  the  custom-house,  but  too  much  pent  up 
for  want  of  room.  Between  the  town-wall  and  the 
river  is  a  spacious  place,  firmly  wharfed  up  with  a  fa- 
cing of  free-stone,  and  makes  a  very  fine  quay.  Be- 
sides the  commerce  above-mentioned,  here  are  some 
glass-houses,  iron  manufactories,  &c.  Here  is  an 
hospital,  built  by  subscription,  several  churches  and 
chapels,  besides  St.  Nicholas's  church,  which  is  a  cu- 


rious fabric,  an  exchange,  mansion-house,  public 
library,  &c. 

Shrewsbury  has  two  bridges  over  the  Severn,  which 
surrounds  it,  except  on  the  north  side,  in  the  form  of 
a  horse-shoe,  and  renders  it  a  peninsula.  It  has  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  Oueen  Elizabeth  rebuilt  it,  added  a  li- 
brary,  and  endowed  it  more  largely.  Here  are  five 
churches,  besides  meeting  houses :  likewise  twelve 
incorporated  companies,  who  repair  in  their  formali- 
ties, once  a  year  to  KingsLmd,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Severn,  where  they  entertain  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  in  bowers  erected  for  that  purpose,  and 
distinguished  by  mottos  or  devices  suitable  to  their 
respective  arts  and  trades.  The  streets  are  large,  and 
the  houses  well  built,  with  hanging  gardens  down 
to  the  river.  Charles  II.  would  have  erected  this 
town  into  a  city;  but  the  townsmen  chose  to  remain 
a  corporation;  for  which  refusal  they  were  after- 
wards called  the  proud  Salopians.  The  town  has 
been  famous  throughout  England  for  cakes.  Its 
brawn  is  reckoned  to  exceed  that  of  Canterbury, 
Here  is  plenty  of  provisions,  especially  salmon  and 
other  good  fish.  Here  are  many  Welch  families; 
and  on  market  days  the  general  language  spoken  is 
Welch.  One  great  ornament  in  this  town  is  that 
called  the  quarry,  pow  converted  into  one  of  the 
finest  walks  in  England,  both  for  beauty  and  extent. 
It  takes  in  at  least  20  acres  of  ground  on  the  south 
and  south-west  sides  of  the  town,  betwixt  its  walls 
and  the  Severn.  It  is  shaded  with  rows  of  lime-trees 
on  each  side,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  fine 
double  alcove,  and  seats  on  both  sides,  one  of  them 
facing  the  town,  and  the  other  the  river.  It  is 
reckoned  not  inferior  to  the  mall  in  St.  James's  park. 
Upon  the  Welch  bridge  there  is  a  noble  gate,  over 
the  arch  of  which  is  placed  the  statue  of  the  great 
Llewellyn,  the  idol  of  the  Welch,  and  the  last  Welch 
prince. 

Oxfordshire,  situated  on  the  West  of  Buckingham- 
shire, is  a  pleasant,  healthful,  and  fertile  county. 

The  city  of  Oxford  stands  on  the  conflu.x  of  the 
Charwell  and  Isis.  It  enjoys  a  sweet  air,  in  a  plen- 
tiful country,  on  a  fine  plain,  and  has  every  way  a 
delightful  prospect.  The  private  buildings  are  neat, 
the  public  ones  sumptuous ;  and  the  river  navigable 
for  barges.  But  that  which  gives  it  a  consequence 
above  all  other  places  in  this  kingdom,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  noble  university  in  Europe.  It  is  of  so 
great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  an  university  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  years.  The  constitution  is  so 
regular,  the  endowments  so  plentiful,  the  mansions 
so  convenient  for  study,  and  every  thing  so  agreeable 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  students,  that  it  is  no  wonder  such  numbers  of 
learned  men  are  daily  sent  abroad  for  the  service  of 
the  church  and  state.  It  contains  twenty  colleges, 
five  halls;  a  stately  pile,  called  the  schools,  wherein 
exercise  for  the  several  degrees  are  perlormed  :  the 
theatre,  the  must  magnificent  building  of  the  kind 
in  the  world;  the  Clarendon  printing-house,  which 
likewise  surpasses  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  universe  :  the  museum,  containing  a  chemical 
laboratory;  a  repository  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities  and  antiquities:  a  library;  a  physic  gar- 
den, &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  vice-chan- 
cellor, &c. 

Cambridge,  situated  on  the  river  Cam,  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Garanta. 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  wards,  containing  thir- 
teen parishes,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1101, 
by  Henry  I.  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  &c. 
Its  principal  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  university, 
founded,  in  all  probability,  by  Sigebert,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  in  the  year  630.  The  university  is  go- 
verned by  a  chancellor,  who  may  be  elected  every 
three  years,  or  remain  in  office  by  consent  of  the  se- 
nate,   with    a    vice-chancellor,    comissary,   and    high 
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steward.  The  cbancellor's  courts  enjoy  the  sole  juris- 
diction, in  exclusion  of  the  kind's  courts,  over  all  civil 
actions  and  suits  whatsoever,  where  a  scholar,  or  pri- 
vileged person,  is  one  of  the  parties,  except  where 
the  right  of  freehold  is  concerned.  The  vice-chan- 
cellor is  annually  chosen  on  the  4th  of  November,  by 
the  body  of  the  university,  oat  of  two  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  heads  of  the  colleges.  Two  proctors  are 
,  also  annually  chosen,  as  also  two  ta.xers,  who  with 
the  proctors,  have  cognizance  of  the  weights  and 
measures,  as  clerks  of  the  market.  The  university 
has  a  custos  archivorum,  or  register,  three  esquire 
beadles,  one  yeoman  beadle,  and  two  library  keepers. 
The  proctors  visit  the  taverns,  and  other  public  houses, 
and  have  power  to  punish  offending  scholars,  and  to 
fine  the  public  houses  who  entertain  them.  Cam- 
bridge university  was,  at  first,  in  all  probability,  little 
more  than  a  grammar-school,  and  lay  neglected  during 
the  Danish  invasions,  but  be;^an  to  revive,  after  the 
government  was  settled  by  William  I.  It  now  con- 
tains sixteen  colleges  ;  in  these  colleges  are  406  fellow- 
ships, and  666  scholarships.  Besides  the  colleges,  and 
fourteen  parish  churches,  other  public  buildings  are 
the  senate-house,  the  schools,  and  public  library,  Ad- 
denbrooke's  hospital,  and  the  shire-hall.  Two  mem- 
bers are  returned  by  the  university  to  parliament,  and 
two  by  the  town. 

Coventry  is  united  with  Litchfield  in  Staffordshire,  as 
a  bishopric.  There  arvi  many  traditional  stories  relat- 
ing to  this  city,  particularly  that  of  lady  Godina,  who 
to  obtain  and  perpetuate  some  privileges,  rode  naked 
through  the  streets,  and  an  annual  procession  is  still 
made  through  the  town  in  commemoration  of  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  stately  cross  was  erected 
here  by  Sir  William  Holies,  lord-mayor  of  London, 
in  the  middle  of  its  spacious  market-place,  greatly 
admired  for  its  workmanship.  It  was  66  feet  high, 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  most  of  the  English  kings 
as  big  as  the  life  ;  but  the  stone  it  was  built  with  being 
sandy  and  porous,  it  was  so  much  decayed,  that  it  was 
taken  down  some  years  since.  The  city  is  large  and 
populous,  but  the  buildings  are  old;  and  some  of  them, 
which  are  built  with  timber,  project  out  so  much,  that 
in  the  narrow  streets  the  tops  of  the  opposite  houses 
almost  touch.  The  chief  churches  are  St.  Michael's 
and  Trinit)^  The  Protestant  Dissenters  are  a  consi- 
derable body  here.  The  town-house  is  worth  seeing, 
the  windows  being  of  painted  glass,  representing  some 
of  the  old  kings,  &c.  who  have  been  benefactors  to 
the  city.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  tammys,  and  the 
weaving  of  ribbons. 

Gloucester  is  a  well-built,  clean,  healthy  city,  con- 
tains four  principal  streets,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
secured  by  the  river  on  one  side,  a  branch  of  which 
brings  up  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  to  its  walls. 
It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  five  churches,  and  a 
county  infirmary.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  but 
magnificent  fabric,  and  has  a  tower,  which  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  curious  pieces  of  architecture  in 
England,  and  a  whispering  place,  as  in  the  cupola  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  has  beautitul  cloisters,  and  12  chapels 
in  it,  with  the  arms  and  monuments  of  great  persons. 
Here  is  an  elegant  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  with  a 
quay-wharf  and  custom-house ;  abundance  of  crosses 
and  statues  of  the  kings  of  England  are  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  large  remains  of  mona- 
steries. Its  town-hall  for  the  assize  is  called  the  booth- 
hall.  Under  the  bridge  is  a  curious  machine,  which 
raises  water  to  serve  the  town.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  making  pins.  Besides  the  churches  for  the 
established  religion,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters  and  quakers,  with  several  charity  schools. 
Two  markets  are  held  weekly,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Gloucester  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. By  the  last  charter,  granted  by  king  Charles 
II.  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  steward, 
recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  town-clerk,  and  two  she- 
Jiffs,  &c. 


The  town  of  Plymouth  is  216  miles  from  London, 
at  the  influx  of  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar  into  the 
channel,  contains  near  as  many  inhabitants  as  Exe- 
ter, and  is  one  of  the  chief  magazines  in  the  king- 
dom, owing  to  its  port,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  safest  in  England,  It  consists  of  two  harbours, 
capable  of  containing  lOOO  sail  of  ships;  and  is  de- 
fended by  several  forts,  particularly  a  strong  citadel, 
of  large  extent.  It  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  ships 
outward  bound :  and  is  very  convenient  for  homeward 
bound  ships  to  provide  themselves  with  pilots  up  the 
channel. 

About  two  miles  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
mar, in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  distinguished  from  Cat- 
Water  by  the  name  of  Hamoaze,  and  commanded 
by  the  castle  on  St.  Nicholas  Island,  is  a  royal  dock 
for  building  and  repairing  ships.  Here  is  a  charity- 
school,  four  hospitals,  and  a  work-house.  Off  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  lies  the  Edystone  rock,  which  is 
covered  at  high  water,  but  bare  at  ebb;  where,  in 
1696,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Winstanley  built  alight- 
house,  which,  after  standing  many  violent  storms, 
was  blown  down  by  that  dreadful  one  on  the  27th  of 
November  1703,  when.  Mr.  Winstanley,  and  all  that 
were  with  lym  in  it,  perished;  but  another  was  built 
in  1706,  in  its  stead,  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity- 
House,  by  duties  on  all  vessels;  but  this  was  burnt 
down  in  1755,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  within 
four  years  afterwards;  this  also  was  burnt  down  in 
1770,  and  rebuilt  in  1774.  The  building,  as  it  is  now 
constructed,  consists  of  four  rooms,  one  over  the  other, 
and  at  the  top,  a  gallery  and  lanthern.  The  stone 
floors  are  flat  above,  but  concave  beneath,  and  are 
kept  from  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  building  by 
a  chain  let  into  the  walls.  Portland  stone  and  granite 
are  united  together  by  a  strong  cement,  and  let  into 
horizontal  steps  by  dove-tails  on  the  south-west. 
The  ingenious  architect  discovered  that  Portland 
stone  was  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  a  marine  ani- 
mal, and  as  the  working  of  granite  was  very  expen- 
sive and  laborious,  the  external  part  only  was  con- 
structed with  this,  and  the  internal  part  with  the  other. 
To  form  a  strong  and  broad  base,  and  a  strong  bulk 
of  matter  to  resist  the  waves,  the  foundation  is  one 
entire  solid  mass  of  stones  to  the  height  of  thirty-five 
feet,  engrafted  into  each  other,  and  united  by  every 
means  of  additional  strength.  It  is  about  eighty  feet 
in  height. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  most 
proper  for  trade :  as  well  from  its  situation  as  an 
island,  as  from  the  freedom  and  excellency  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  frora  its  natural  products,  and  consider- 
able manufactures.  For  exportation,  our  country 
produces  many  of  the  most  substantial  and  necessary 
commodities.  Our  horses  are  the  most  serviceable 
in  the  world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations  for 
their  hardiness,  beauty,  and  strength.  With  beef, 
mutton,  poik,  poultry,  biscuit,  we  victual  not  only 
our  own  fleets,  but  many  foreign  vessels  that  come 
and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manufactured  in  great 
guns,  carcases,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious,  and  almost 
incredible  is  the  value  likewise  of  other  goods  from 
hence  exported. 

There  is  scarcely  a  manufacture  in  Europe  but 
what  is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  England;  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them  all.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  exceeds  in  goodness  and  quantity  that 
of  any  otiier  nation.  Hardware  is  another  capital 
article;  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  swords,  and  other 
arms,  exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind;  household  uten- 
sils of  brass,  iron,  and  pewter,  also  are  very  great 
articles ;  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in  great  es- 
teem. There  are  but  few  manufactures  in  which  we 
are  defective. 

The  trade  to  the  East- Indies  is  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals,   termed   the    East-India    Company.       Their 
exports  to   that  part  of  the  world  consist  in  broad- 
cloths, 
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cloths,  and  other  articles  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
all  sorts  of  hardware,  lead,  bullion,  and  quicksilver. 
Their  imports  consist  of  gold,  diamonds,  raw  silk, 
diugs,  tea,  pepper,  arrack,  porcelain  or  china-ware, 
salt-petre  for  home  consumption,  wrought  silks,  mus- 
lins, calicos,  cottons,  and  all  the  woven  manufactures 
of  India,  many  of  which  they  export  again  to  other 
countries,  the  consumption  of  them  being  prohibited 
in  England.  The  East- India  Company  is  one  ot  the 
richest  and  most  flourishing  in  Europe. 

Having  treated  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures of  England,  it  remains  that  we  add  some- 
thing with  regard  to  the  Stocks.  Though  the  word 
stock  originally  signified  no  more  than  a  particular 
sum  of  money  contributed  to  the  establishing  a  fund  for 
enabling  a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by 
means  of  which  the  person  became  a  partner  in  that 
commerce,  and  received  a  share  of  the  profits,  in 
proportion  to  the  money  advanced ;  yet  the  term  has 
been  further  extended,  though  improperly,  to  signify 
any  sum  of  mone)-  which  has  been  lent  to  govtrn- 
ment,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  interest  till 
the  sum  is  repaid,  and  consequently  makes  a  part 
of  the  national  debt;  because  most  ot  the  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  was  done  by  the  trading 
companies. 

When  the  national  funds  were  at  first  established, 
the  money  borrowed  was  transferable  at  any  time, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one  person  to  another. 
This  necessary  clause  of  transferring  stock,  has  given 
rise  to  that  pernicious  practice  of  '  stock-jobbing, 
which  is  one  of  the  species  of  gaming  so  destructive 
to  this  country.  The  method  is  this :  The  persons 
concerned  in  this  practice,  make  contracts  to  buy  or 
sell  for  some  settled  price,  at  a  certain  distant  time,  a 
certain  quantity  of  some  particular  stock.  The  con- 
tract being  made,  every  art  is  made  use  of  either  to 
rise  or  lower  such  stock,  by  rumours  and  fictitious 
stories,  that  people  may  be  induced  to  sell  out  in  a 
hurry,  and  consequently  cheap,  if  they  are  to  deliver 
stock;  or  become  unwilling  to  sell,  and  thence  raise 
the  price,  if  they  are  to  receive  stock.  For  the  value 
of  stock,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  merchandize, 
will  be  always  proportional  to  the  number  of  buyers 
and  sellers :  if  there  are  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter,  a  person  who  is  indifferent  about  selling  will 
not  part  with  his  property  without  a  considerable  pro- 
fit to  himself;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sellers  exceed 
the  buyers,  the  value  of  stock  will  naturally  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  impatience  of  those  who  are  desirous 
of  selling. 

These  contracts  are  generally  made  by  persons  who 
were  never  possessed  of  any  real  stock ;  so  that  when 
the  time  of  delivery  arrives,  they  only  pay  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  makes  the  difference  between  the  price 
mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  that  of  the  price  of 
.stock  when  the  contract  is  fulfilled.  The  buyer  is 
called  the  Bull,  and  the  seller  the  Bear,  in  the  polite 
language  of  Exchange-Alley.  It  will  not  be  suipris- 
ing  that  even  false  rumours  should  produce  considerable 
effects  in  the  price  of  stocks,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  every  thing  which  affects  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  passions  of  the  proprietors,  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  situation  of  public  concerns,  must  raise  or  lower 
their  current  value.  Public  credit  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  supposed  stability  of  the  established 
government ;  every  incident,  therefore,  that  proves 
unfavourable  to  the  government,  will  have  more  or 
less  effect  on  the  public  credit,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  stocks,  and  the  security  of  the  proprietors ;  when 
any  thing  of  that  kind  happens,  timorous  people  will 
endeavour  to  make  sure  of  their  own  private  fortunes, 
hy  turning  their  stock  into  specie:  and,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole,  they  will  sell  it  at  a 
lower  price;  for  when  the  demand  is  small,  and  the 
commodity  abounds,  the  market  falls  of  course.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  consequence  when  any  incident  hap- 
pens in  favour  of  the  government. 


The  word  stock  is  not  confined  to  the  national  debt; 
it  also  signifies  the  capital  of  a  company,  raised  for 
some  particular  purpose,  and  limited  by  parliament  to 
some  certain  sum.  When  this  fund  is  completed,  no 
stock  can  be  purchased  from  the  company ;  but  the 
shares  already  purchased  may  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
value  of  one  stock  is  greater  than  that  of  another,  be- 
cause the  produce  per  cent,  is  greater  in  some  than  in 
others.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  share  in 
the  stock  of  a  trading  company  that  produces  any 
sum,  a  thousand  pounds  for  instance,  per  annum,  will 
not  sell  for  so  much  money  as  a  government  annuity 
producing  the  same  sum,  because  the  security  of  the 
company  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  at  the  same  time,  the  continuance  of  their 
paying  so  much  per  annum  is  more  precarious,  as  their 
dividends  are,  or  ouglit  to  be,  always  proportional  to 
the  profits  of  their  trade. 

The  first  idea  of  the  East-India-Company  was 
formed  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  it  has  since  un- 
dergone great  alterations.  Its  shares,  or  subscriptions 
were  originally  only  50I.  sterling :  and  its  capital 
only  369,8911.  5s.  but  the  directors  having  a  con- 
siderable dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to 
join  the  profits  to  the  capital ;  by  which  the  shares 
were  doubled,  so  that  each  became  of  lool.  value, 
and  the  capital  739.782!.  10s.  to  which  capital,  if 
963,619!.  10s.  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year 
1685,  tie  added,  the  whole  stock  will  appear  to  be 
1,703,4021.  After  the  Revolution,  a  new  company 
was  erected,  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  and, 
after  violent  struggles  between  that  and  the  old,  thev 
were  both  united,  in  the  year  1702,  by'an  indenture 
tripartite. 

In  the  year  1 708,  the  yearly  fund  of  eight  per  cent, 
for  two  millions  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  a  loan 
of  i,200,oool.  to  the  public,  without  any  additional 
interest;  for  which  consideration,  the  company  ob- 
tained a  prolongation  of  its  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
a  new  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East-Indies."  A  further  sum  was  lent  by  the  com- 
pany in  1730,  by  which,  though  the  company's  privi- 
leges were  extended  for  thirty-three  years,  yet  the  inte- 
rest of  theircapital,  which  then  amounted  to  3,190,000!. 
was  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  and  called  the  India 
three  per  cent,  annuities  :  the  proprietors  ot  which, 
instead  ot  a  regular  annuity,  have  a  dividend  of  the 
profits  arising  from  the  company's  trade:  India  bonds 
(erroneously  denominated  stock)  are  to  be  accepted, 
they  being  made  payable  at  six  months  notice,  either 
by  the  company  or  the  possessor. 

There  are  twenty-four  directors  of  this  company ; 
their  meetings  are  at  least  once  a  week;  and  out  of 
their  body  are  chosen  several  committees,  who  have 
the  peculiar  inspection  of  certain  branches  of  the  com- 
pany's business:  2000I.  is  the  qualification  for  a  direc- 
tor. Formerly  500I.  but  now  loool.  entitled  such  a 
proprietor  of  stock,  whether  man  or  woman,  native 
or  foreigner,  to  be  a  manager,  and  give  a  vote  in  the 
general  council. 

The  company's  amazing  territorial  acquisitions, 
and  other  causes,  induced  the  legislature  to  lay  a  re- 
striction on  their  dividends  for  a  certain  time.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  in  1773,  appointed  by 
parliament  in  India  affairs,  it  appears  that  the  India 
company,  from  the  year  1708  to  1756,  for  the  space 
of  forty-seven  years  and  an  half,  divided  the  sum  of 
i2,OOO,O0ol.  or  above  28o,0001.  per  annum,  which, 
on  a  capital  of  3,190,000!.  amounted  to  above  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  the  capital  stock  had  also  been 
increased  180,000!.  In  1773,  an  act  passed,  for 
"  estabhshing  certain  rules,  and  orders  for  the  future 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India-Com- 
pany, as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe,"  by  which  con- 
siderable alterations  were  made  respecting  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  the  courts  in   India,  the  governors, 
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judgqs'  salaries,  S:c.  This  was  deemed  an  extraordi- 
nary act,  adding  an  immense  power  and  influence  to 
the  crown,  without  benefiting  the  company. 

In  November  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  introduced  a  bill,  the  intention  of  ivhich  was 
to  vest  the  whole  powers  of  the  India-Company  in 
seven  Directors,  by  him  named,  who  were  to  hold 
their  oflBces  four  years,  removeable,  like  the  twelve 
judges,  by  an  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
and  not  by  any  other  power ;  and  for  managing  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  Company,  nine  gentlemen, 
moved  for  and  adopted  in  the  same  manner,  were  to 
assist  them,  subject  to  their  controul,  and  removeable 
t)y  them.  The  effect  of  this  was,  to  vest  in  these 
seven  Directors  the  whole  influence  of  the  offices  of 
every  kind  in  India,  and  at  home,  belonging  to  the 
Company  ;  and  many  other  means  of  influence.  This 
bill  passed  the  Commons ;  but  as  the  Lords  conceived 
it  placed  too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
men,  and  operated  against  the  necessary  power  of  the 
crown,  they  therefore  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen. 

The  parliament  and  administration  of  1784,  seemed 
disposed  to  he  friendly  to  the  company,  whose  interests 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  their  servants,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  nabobs,  rajahs,  and  natives 
of  India  have  been  by  turns  harassed  and  despoiled 
under  their  management,  and  many  parts  of  that  fine 
country  depopulated.  The  Company's  governors 
abroad  have  guards  of  soldiers,  and  live  in  all  the  state 
of  sovereign  princes.  These  irregularities  paved  the 
way  for  a  new  bill,  which  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions  1784,  by  which  were  intended  three  things: 
first,  The  establishing  a  power  of  control  in  this  king- 
dom, by  which  the  executive  government  in  India  is 
to  be  connected  with  that  over  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire :  secondly,  The  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  servants  in  India,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  have  prevailed  there:  and  thirdly.  The 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  those  persons  who 
shall,  nevertheless,  continue  in  the  practice  of  crimes 
which'have  brought  disgrace  upon  the  country.  This 
famous  bill  has  a  plausible  aspect,  and  various  opi- 
nions- have  been  formed  coxcerning  it ;  some  contend 
that  the  principle  and  plan  thereof  are  fair,  equitable, 
and  honourable;  but  the  following  protest,  signed 
Portland,  Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Cholmondleij,  North- 
ington,  was  entered  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
"  Because  we  think  the  principle  of  the  bill  false,  un- 
just, and  unconstitutional:  false,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides no  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  it  affects  to 
cure;  unjust,  as  it  indiscriminately  compels  all  per- 
sons returning  from  India  to  furnish  the  means  of  ac- 
cusation and  persecution  against  themselves;  and  un- 
constitutional, because  it  establishes  a  new  criminal 
court  of  judicature,  in  which  the  admission  of  in- 
competent evidence  is  expressly  directed,  and  the 
subject  is  unnecessarily  deprived  of  his  most  inesti- 
mable birthright,  a  trial  by  jury."  This  bill,  like 
former  ones,  may  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of 
the  councils  of  the  governments  in  the  East-Indies, 
to  lie  in  oblivion,  or  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 
Rapacity  and  violence,  it  is  feared,  will  still  predo- 
minate ;  the  most  upright  may  be  overpowered  by 
violence,  or  sent  home  loaded  with  irons,  to  plead 
their  cause  for  pretended  crimes  charged  against  them 
by  the  emissaries  of  powerful  delinquents,  whose 
peculations  and  rapacity  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
repress. 

Another  great  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  Bank,  which  was  .instituted  in  the  reign 
of  king  William  III.  under  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  founded  on  a  transferable  fund,  and 
deals  by  paper  circulations  on  the  credit  of  a  large 
capital.  The  notes  of  this  company  are  of  the  same 
value  as  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  into  which 
they  may  be  changed  whenever  the  possessor  thinks 
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proper.  Here  individuals  may  deposit  their  money 
in  safety,  receiving  notes  in  exchange,  which  bear  no 
interest  it  is  true,  but  are  much  more  convenient  than 
having  large  sums  in  specie,  being  more  portable,  and 
capable  of  a  much  easier  mode  of  conveyance.  A 
bank  note  of  very  considerable  value  can  be  sent  to 
any  part  by  the  pdst ;  and  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
robberies,  they  are  usually  cut  in  two,  part  being  sent 
at  one  time,  and  part  at  another,  which  parts,  when 
separated,  are  of  no  value,  but  on  being  joined  again 
are  as  perfect  as  before.  In  order  to  put  a  more  effec- 
tual stop  to  the  designs  of  those  who  rob  the  mails, 
or  by  other  illicit  methods  become  possessed  of  their 
notes,  the  Bank  issues  a  number  of  bills,  called  Bank- 
Post-Bills,  which  are  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
the  person  who  takes  them  out,  at  a  certain  number  of 
days  after  sight,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  stop 
bills  at  the  Bank  if  they  should  be  lost,  and  prevents 
their  being  so  easily  negotiated  by  strangers  as  a  com- 
mon Bank-Note.  Another  great  benefit  attending 
Bank-Notes  is,  that  if  they  are  destroyed  by  time,  or 
any  other  accident,  the  Bank  will,  on  oath  made  of 
such  accident,  and  security  being  given,  pay  the  money 
to  the  person  who  was  in  possession  of  them  at  the 
time  such  accident  happened. 

Bank  stock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading 
stock,  since  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign 
gold  and  silver,  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
Besides  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 
very  considerable  sums  annually,  for  the  management 
of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which  ad- 
vantages render  a  share  in  their  stock  very  valuable ; 
though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  East-India  stock. 
The  company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly, 
of  which  notice  is  publicly  given  ;  when  those  who 
have  occasion  for  their  money,  may  readily  receive  it ; 
but  private  persons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their  inter- 
est added  to  the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  a  scarcity  of 
specie  prevailing,  and  an  alarm  having  been  excited 
by  the  reports  of  an  invasion,  the  run  became  so  great 
on  several  banks  in  the  north,  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  their  payments,  and  obliged  to  draw  largely 
on  the  Bank,  which  having  before  advanced  great 
sums  to  the  government  for  foreign  loans  and  public  ser- 
vices, found  the  drain  of  its  specie  so  great,  as  to  be 
compelled  to  represent  the  pressing  necessity  of  the 
case  to  the  minister  An  order  of  the  privy-council 
was  in  consequence  issued,  prohibiting  the  Bank  from 
i  paying  in  specie,  either  notes  or  dividends;  and  d 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  sanction  this  or- 
der, and  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  24th  of  June 
following ;  after  which,  it  was  still  further  extended 
to  one  month  after  the  next  session  of  parliament; 
and  still  continues.  To  facilitate  commercial  inter- 
course, bank-notes  of  one  and  two  pounds  were  is- 
sued, and  Spanish  dollars,  stamped  by  the  Bank,  were 
made  current  at  4s.  gd.  But  this  being  above  their 
real  value,  and  the  price  of  silver  soon  after  falling, 
such  numbers  of  counterfeit  stamps  appeared,  that  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  call  them  all  in ;  which  was 
done,  the  Bank  advertising,  the  beginning  of  October, 
1797,  that  they  would  give  cash  for  them  till  the  last 
day  of  that  month,  but  no  longer.  After  the  first 
week,  as  it  was  apparent  that  considerable  loss  must 
be  sustained  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes,  if  all 
the  counterfeit  stamps  were  refused,  the  Bank,  much 
to  its  honour,  consented  to  receive  all  that  were  not 
base  silver. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  prohibition  of  payment,  a 
secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  state  of  the  outstanding  de- 
mands on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  funds  for  dis- 
charging the  same.  The  statement  of  these  demands 
and  funds,  to  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  was  as 
follows  : 

N  a  Outstanding 
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Outstanding  demands £.  135770,390 

Funds  for  discharging  those  demands, 

not  including  the  permanent  debt  due 

from    government,    of    11,686,800!.)-    17,597,280 

which    bears  an  interest  of  three  per 

cent. 


Surplus  of  effects  of  the  Bank,  exclu- 
sive of  the  above-mentioned  perma- 
nent debt  of  ii,686,8ool. 


3,826,890 


This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  v/ho  are 
annually  elected  by  the  general-court,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  East  India  company.  Thirteen,  or 
more,  compose  a  court  of  directors  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

The  officers  and  servants  of  this  company  are  very 
numerous. 

The  South-Sea-Comfany  had  its    origin  from  the 
following' circumstances  : — During  the  long  war  with 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment  of 
the  seamen  in  the  royal   navy    being   neglected,  and 
they  receiving  tickets  instead  of  money,  were  frequently 
obliged,   by   their   necessities,  to  sell  these   tickets  to 
avaricious  men  at  a  discount  of    40I.    end  50I.   per 
cent.     By  these    and   other  means,  the  debts  of  the 
nation  unprovided   for  by  parliament,  amounting  to 
9,471,3211.    fell    into    the   hands    of    these    usurers. 
\\'hereupon  Mr.   Harley,  afterwards   earl  of  Oxford, 
proposed  a  scheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  these 
debts   and    deficiencies   61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
to  incorporate  them,  in  order   to  their  carrying  on  a 
trade  to  the  South-Sea ;    and  they   were  accordingly 
incorporated   under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and 
Company   of  Merchants   of    Great-Britain  trading  to 
the  South-Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for 
eacouraging  the    Fishery,"  &c.      But  the   design  of 
creating  this  company  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion, nor  any  trade  ever  undertaken  by  them,  except 
the  Assiento,  in  pursuance  of  the    treaty    of  Utrecht, 
for  furnishing  the   Spaniards    with  negroes ;  of  which 
this  company  was  deprived,  upon  receiving  ioo,oool. 
in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  Spain,  by  a  convention  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain  in  1748, 
soon  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Some  other 
suras  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  at  six  per  cent,  and  in  the  third  of  George  I. 
the  interest  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent, 
and  they   advanced  2,000,oool.   more  to  the  govern- 
ment  at   the   same  interest.      This  company,  by  the 
statute  6  George  I.  were  impowered  to  redeem  all  or 
any  of  the    redeemable  national  debts  j  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  the  company  had  liberty  to   augment 
their  capital,  according  to  the   sums  they  should  dis- 
charge ;  besides  other  powers  they  were  by  the  same 
statute  invested  with. 

At  first  the  company  set  out  with  good  success; 
and  the  value  of  their  stock,  for  the  first  five  years, 
had  risen  faster  than  that  of  any  other  company ;  and 
his  majesty,  after  purchasing  io,OOol.  stock,  had  con- 
descended to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  thus 
situated,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  statute, 
the  South-Sea  bubble  was  projected  :  the  pretended 
design  of  which  was,  to  raise  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a 
trade  to  the  South-Sea,  and  purchasing  annuities,  &c. 
paid  to  the  other  companies :  proposals  were  then 
printed  and  distributed,  shewing  the  advantages  of  the 
design,  and  inviting  persons  into  it.  The  sum  neces- 
sary for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits  that 
were  to  arise  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  shares,  or  subscriptions,  to  be  purchased  by  per- 
sons disposed  to  adventure  therein;  and  the  better  to 
carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  engaged  to  make 
very  large  dividends  j  and  actually  declared,  that 
every  lool.  original  stock,  would  yield  50I.  per 
annum;  which  occasioned  so  great  a  rise  of  their 
«tQck,  that  a  share  of  lOOl.  was  sold  for  upwards  of 


800I.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  mul- 
titudes were  ruined,  and  such  a  scene  of  distress  occa- 
sioned, as  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  infamous  scheme  are  too  well  known  ; 
most  of  the  directors  were  severely  fined,  to  the  loss  of 
nearly  all  their  property ;  and  though  some  of  them 
had  no  hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthino^ 
by  it,  yet  it  was  insisted  they  ought  to  have  opposed, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power. 

Several  regulations  respecting  the  capital  stock  and 
accompts  of  this  company  were  made  by  a  statute  6 
George  II.  when  their  stock  amounted  to  14,651,103!. 
8s.  id.  Their  annuities,  &c.  are  now  reduced  to  3I. 
per  cent.  In  every  general  court,  each  member  hav- 
ing in  his  own  name  and  right  500I.  in  trading  stock, 
has  one  vote;  if  2000I.  two  votes;  if  3000I.  three 
votes:  and  if  5000I.  four  votes.  TJiis  company  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  governor,  sub-governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  twenty-one  directors ;  but  no  person  is 
qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majesty  excepted,  unless 
such  governor  has,  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000I. 
in  the  trading  stock  :  the  sub-governor  is  to  have  4000I. 
the  deputy-governor  3000I.  and  a  director  2000!.  in' 
tire  same  stock. 

This  company  still  continue  to  divide  four  per  cent, 
on  their  present  capital  stock:  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  from  the  profits  they  make  on  the  sums  allowed 
to  them  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at 
their  office,  and  from  the  interest  of  annuities  which 
are  not  claimed  by  the  owners. 

No  expedient  could  have  been  thought  of,  which 
would  have  so  far  contributed  to  the  extension  of  trade 
as  the  practice  of  Insurance,  by  which  means  every 
merchant  can  secure  his  cargo  from  the  danger  of  seas 
and  enemies.  Insurance  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  when  a  person  is  disposed  to  insure  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  his  cargo,  he  employs  a  broker, 
who,  in  a  printed  policy  of  insurance,  specifies  the 
name  of  the  ship  in  which  the  cargo  is  embarked,  the 
voyage  upon  which  she  is  bound,  the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  and  the  conditions  of  insurance.  This 
he  presents  to  different  merchants  who  are  willing  to 
underv/rite,  and  they  subscribe  their  names  for  dif- 
ferent sums,  as  they  think  proper,  until  the  whole 
value  is  subscribed,  receiving  in  the  mean  time  the 
premium,  each  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  has  un- 
derwritten ;  after  which,  if  the  ship  is  cast  away,  or 
taken  by  the  enemy,  so  that  the  cargo  is  lost,  the  pro- 
prietor has  recourse  upon  the  insurers,  who  are  obliged 
to  indemnify  him,  by  paying  the  respective  sums  they 
subscribed. 

Besides  several  private  offices  for  insurance,  where 
the  above  policies  of  private  underwriters  are  duly  en- 
tered and  registered,  there  are  two  corporations  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  by  act  of  parliament,  by  the 
titles  of  the  Royal-Exchange- .Assurance,  and  the  Lon- 
don-Assurance. They  have  each  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege against  all  other  insuring  societies  for  shipping  and 
merchandise,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  any  man's 
private  right  of  insuring. 

The  CoN'sriTUTiON  of  England  may  properly  be 
said  to  partake  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy ;  for  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  being  lodg- 
ed in  a  single  person,  they  have  all  the  advantages  of 
strength  and  dispatch  that  are  to  be  found  in  absolute 
monarchy  :  secondly,  the  king,  and  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  was  to  form  an  aristocracy ;  and  thirdly, 
the  House  of  Commons  being  freely  chosen  by  the 
people  from  among  themselves,  make  a  democracy. 
These  three  bodies  constitute  the  British  parliament, 
which  has  the  supreme  disposal  of  every  thing;  and 
there  can  be  no  inconvenience  attempted  by  either  of 
the  three  branches,  but  will  be  withstood  by  one  of 
the  other  two,  each  branch  being  armed  with  a  nega- 
tive power,  sufficient  to  repel  any  innovation  which 
it  may  think  inexpedient  or  dangerous.     In  no  other 
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manner  whatever  could  these  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  so  prudently  and  so  happily  united. 
Our  excellent  constitution  is  so  admirably  contrived, 
that  nothing  c-an  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  the  destroy- 
ing the  equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  and  the  rest. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is  to  govern  his  peo- 
ple according  to  law.  And  it  is  expressly  declared, 
by  the  12th  and  13th  statutes  of  William  III.  that  "the 
"laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof; 
and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  shall  ascend  the 
thrOne  of  this  realm,  ought  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same,  accordmg  to  the  said  laws ;  and 
all  their  officers  and  ministers  ought  to  serve  them  re- 
spectively according  to  the  same  :  and  therefore  all  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  for  securing  ihe  esta- 
blished religion,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  thereof,  and  all  other  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
same,  now  in  force,  are  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  commons,  by  authority  of  the  same,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  accordingly." 

The  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  is 
now  couched  in  the  coronation  oath,  and  administered 
to  every  king  or  queen  who  shall  succeed  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  realm,  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or 
bishops  of  the  realm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; who,  on  their  parts,  also  reciprocally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  The  king  engages, 
by  his  oath,  to  govern  his  people  and  dominions  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes,  laws,  or  customs  agreed  on  in 
parliament. — To  cause  law  and  justice  to  be  executed 
in  all  his  judgments. — To  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed  religion ;  and  to 
preserve  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  churches,  all  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

One  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  or 
of  the  British  constitution,  w^as  the  limitation  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  by  bounds  so  certain  and  notorious, 
that  it  is  mipossible  he  should  ever  exceed  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  on  one  hand;  or 
without  a  violation  of  that  original  contract  which 
expressly  subsists  between  the  prince  and  the  subject 
on  the  other. 

The  king,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  may  reject 
bills,  make  treaties,  coin  money,  create  peers,  and 
pardon  offences,  at  his  pleasure  ;  unless  whfre  the  con- 
stitution hath  expressly,  or  by  evident  consequence, 
laid  down  some  exception  or  boundary,  declaring  that 
the  prerogative  shall  go  no  further  than  to  such  an 
extent.  But  though  the  king  may  exercise  these  pre- 
rogatives, yet  if  the  consequences  of  that  exertion 
evidently  tend  to  the  disadvantage  or  dishonour  of  the 
kingdom,  the  parliament  will  call  his  advisers  to  a  just 
and  severe  account.  The  king  may,  for  instance,  make 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  which  shall  bind  the 
nation;  and  yet,  when  such  treaties  have  been  judged 
pernicious,  impeachments  have  pursued  those  ministers 
by  whose  agency  they  were  concluded.  The  king  may 
also  levy  armies  and  fit  out  fleets,  for  the  defence  of 
his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  ot  his  enemies,  or  the 
suppression  of  rebellions ;  grant  commissions  to  his 
officers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  or  revoke  them  at 
pleasure;  dispose  of  all  magazines,  castles,  &c.  sum- 
mon the  parliament  to  meet,  and  when  met,  adjourn, 
prorogue,  or  dissolve  it ;  and  may  refuse  his  assent  to 
any  bill,  though  it  has  passed  both  houses.  He  pos- 
sesses also  the  right  of  choosing  his  own  council;  of 
nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  church ;  and  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of 
honour,  from  whom  ail  degrees  of  nobility  and  knight- 
hood are  derived. 

To  endeavour  at  tracing  the  original  institution  of 
parliaments,  would  be  attempting  an  impossibility,  as 
all  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  on  that 
head  are  equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  it  is, 
however,   universally  agreed,  that   the  foundation  of 


parliament,  as  it  now  stands,  was  laid  in  the  great 
charter  granted  by  king  John,  in  the  year  1215, 
wherein  he  promises  to  summon  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  personally: 
and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown,  by  the 
sheriffs  and  bailifis;  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  after 
forty  days  notice,  to  asses  aids  and  scrutages  when 
necessary. 

According  to  the  present  form  of  parliament,  the 
king  alone  has  the  power  of  assembling  it,  which  is 
done  by  his  writ  or  letter  issued  out  of  chancery,  by 
advice  of  the  privy-council,  at  least  forty  days  before 
it  begins  to  sit :  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  do  every  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be.  The  sitting  of  parliament  must 
not  be  intermitted  above  three  years. 

The  parliament  consists  of  the  king,  and  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  viz.  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, who  sit,  together  with  the  king,  in  one  house; 
and  the  commons,  who  sit  by  themselves,  in  another. 

The  lords  spiritual  consist  of  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  twenty-four  bishops,  who 
hold,  or  are  supposed  to  hold,  certain  baronies  under 
the  king.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in  most  acts 
of  parliament,  the  lords  spiritual  are  considered  as  a 
distinct  estate  from  the  lords  temporal  ;  but  in  practice 
they  are  generally  blended  together,  under  the  one 
name  of  the  lords :  they  intermix  in  their  votes,  and 
the  majority  of  such  intermixture  binds  both  estates. 
The  bishops,  however,  are  not  considered  as  peers  of 
the  realm,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament.  The  lords 
temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm  by  what- 
ever title  distinguished  ;  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts, or  barons.  Some  of  these  sit  by  descent,  as 
do  all  ancient  peers;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new- 
made  ones :  others  by  election,  which  is  the  case  of 
the  sixteen  peers,  who  represent  the  body  of  the  Scots 
nobiHty. 

The  commons  consist  of  such  men  of  considerable 
property  in  the  kingdom,  as  have  not  seats  in  the 
house  of  lords;  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  par- 
liament, either  personally,  or  by  his  representatives. 
The  counties  are  represented  by  knights,  elected  by 
the  proprietors  of  lands ;  and  the  cities  and  boroughs 
are  represented  by  citizens  and  burgesses,  chosen  by 
the  mercantile  part,  or  supposed  trading  interest  of  the 
nation.  The  number  of  English  representatives  is  513, 
of  Scots  45,  of  Irish  lOO;  in  all  658:  every  member, 
though  chosen  for  one  particular  district,  when  elected 
and  returned,  serves  for  the  whole  realm;  his  business 
not  being  confined  to  the  advantage  of  his  constituents 
only,  but  to  that  of  the  commonwealth;  and  toad- 
vise  his  majesty:  therefore  he  is  not  bound  to  consult 
with,  or  take  the  advice  of  his  constituents  upon  any 
particular  point,  unless  he  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent 
so  to  do. 

The  king,  and  these  three  estates,  when  assembled,  • 
form  the  great  corporation,  or  body  politic  of  the 
nation;  and  when  they  first  come  together,  the  king 
meets  them,  either  in  person,  or  by  his  representative, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  commencement  of  par- 
liament. Each  ©f  these  estates  are  equally  necessary, 
the  consent  of  all  three  being  required  to  make  any 
new  law  which  is  to  bind  the  subject:  therefore  what- 
ever is  enacted  for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  of  the  three, 
is  no  statue,  and  no  regard  is  due  to  it,  unless  in 
matters  relating  to  their  own  privileges.  But  the  par- 
liament, considered  as  one  body,  has  sovereign  and 
uncontroulable  authority  in  making,  confirming,  en- 
larging, restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving, 
and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all 
possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil, 
military,  maritime,  or  criminal.  All  mischiefs  and 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  transcend 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach 
of  this  hiiih  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or  new-model 
the  succession  to  the  crown ;  alter  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  land;  change  and  create  afresh  even  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  parliaments  them- 
selves ; 
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selves ;  and,  in  short,  do  every  thing  which  is  not  na- 
turally impossible  to  be  done.  But,  as  terrible  con- 
sequences might  ensue  from  placing  such  unboimded 
authority  in  persons,  who  may  prove  incapable  or  im- 
proper to  manage  it,  the  law  enacts  that  no  one  can 
sit  in  either  house  of  parliament  unless  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  :  that  no  member  shall  vote  or  sit  in 
either  house,  till  he  hath  in  the  presence  of  that  house 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abju- 
ration ;  and  subscribed  and  repeated  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass;  and  that  no  alien  born  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  even  though 
he  be  naturalized,  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament. 

The  high  court  of  parliament,  like  every  other  court 
of  justice,  has  its  own  peculiar  law,  which  is  founded 
on  the  following  basis,  viz.  "  That  whatever  matter 
arises  concerning  either  house  of  parliament,  ought 
to  be  examined,  discussed,  and  adjudged  in  that  house 
to  which  lit  relates,  and  not  elsewhere."  The  privi- 
leges of  parliament  are  indefinite;  but  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  are,  privilege  of  speech,  of  per- 
sons, of  domestics,  and  of  lands  and  goods.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  have  laws  and  customs  peculiar 
to  each;  but  those  of  the  upper  house  are  by  tar  the 
most  extensive,  as  are  likewise  its  privileges.  It  is  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  from 
its  sentence  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  members  of  parliament  have  a  right,  and  are 
constantly  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
King's-bench,  Common-pleas,  and  such  of  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  or 
have  been  made  Serjeants  at  law,  as  also  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  court  of  Chancery,  for  their  advice  in  point 
of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Formerly  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general,  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  coun- 
sel, being  serjeants,  used  to  attend  the  house  of  peers, 
and  to  this  day  their  regular  writs  of  summons  are 
issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament;  but 
many  of  them  having  been  of  late  years  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  their  attendance  is  dispensed 
with.  Every  peer  may,  by  license  obtained  from  the 
king,  make  another  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy,  to 
vote  for  him  in  his  absence ;  and  he  has  also  a. right, 
by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a  vote  passes  contrary  to 
his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent  on  the  journals  of  j 
the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such  dissent,  which  is  i 
usually  styled  his  protest.  All  bills  likewise  that  may 
in  their  consequences  any  way  affect  the  rights  of  the 
peerage,  are  by  the  custom  of  parliament  to  have  their 
first  rise  and  beginning  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  to 
suffer  no  changes  or  amendments  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons consist  principally  in  the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the 
election  of  members  toser/ein  parliament.  It  always 
has  been  their  indisputable  right  and  privilege,  that 
all  grants  of  subsidies,  and  parliamentary  aids,  should 
begin  in  the  lower  house,  and  be  first  bestowed  by 
them;  though  their  grants  are  not  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  effectual,  until  they  have  received  the  assent 
of  the  olher  two  branches  ot  the  legislature;  an,d  so 
jealous  are  they  of  this  valuable  privilege,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  other  house  to  exert  any  other  power 
herein,  but  that  of  rejecting;  not  allowing  them  to 
make  the  least  alteration  or  amendment  to  the  mode  of 
taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill ;  which  is  the  appel- 
lation given  to  all  bills  whereby  money  is  to  be  raised 
upon  the  subject. 

For  the  more  ready  dispatch  of  business,  each  house 
has  its  speaker  :  that  of  the  house  of  lords  is  the  lord- 
chancellor,  or  some  other  nobleman  appointed  by  the 
king's  commission;  but  that  of  the  house  of  commons 
is  chosen  by  its  own  members,  and  must  be  approved 
of  by  his  majesty. 
With  respect  to  a  bill,  if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is 


of  a  private  nature,  a  petition  must  be  presented  be- 
fore it  is  brought  into  the  house;  which  petition  usu- 
ally sets  forth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied, 
and  is  always  presented  by  a  member.  Sometimes 
upon  the  mere  petition,  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill ;  but,  if  it  is  founded  on  facts  which  may  be  in 
their  nature  disputed,  it  is  referred  to  a  committee  of 
members,  who  examine  the  matter  alledged,  and  ac- 
cording to  tiicir  report,  it  is  admitted  or  rejected  :  if 
the  former,  the  persons  directed  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
in  a  competent  time  present  it  to  the  house,  drawn  out 


paper. 


with  a    number  of  blanks,    where  any 
necessary  to  be  settled 


is  read  a  first  time. 


upon 

thing  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or 
by  the    parliament  itself.     This 

and  at  a  convenient  distance  a  second  time;  and  after 
each  reading  the  speaker  opens  to  the  house  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  question  whether  it 
shall  proceed  any  further.  The  introduction  of  the 
bill  may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill  itself  may 
at  either  of  the  readings;  and,  if  the  opposition  suc- 
ceeds, the  bill  must  be  dropped  for  that  session  ;  as  it 
must  also,  if  opposed  with  success,  in  any  of  the  sub- 
quent  stages. 

If  the  bill  obtains  a  second  reading,  it  is  committed, 
or  referred  to  a  committee,  which,  in  matters  of   small 
importance,  is  appointed  by   the  house ;  but  upon  a. 
bill  of  consequence,    the  house  resolves   itself  into  a 
committee    of    the    whole    house :     the    speaker   then 
quits  the  chair,  which   is   filled  by   another   member, 
and   sits  and    debates  as  a  private  member.     In  these 
committees  the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amend- 
ments made,  the  blanks   filled  up,  and  sometimes  the 
bill  entirely  new   modelled.     After   it   has  passed  she 
committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  house,  with 
such  amendments  as   the    committee  have  made ;  and 
then  the  house  re-considers  the  whole  bill  again,  and 
the   question  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  clause  and 
amendment.     When   the   house  have  agreed  or   dis- 
agreed to    the  amendments    of  the    committee,    and 
sometimes  added  new,  amendments  of  their  own,  the 
bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  that  is,  written  in 
a  strong  gross  hand,  on   one   or  more  long  rolls  of 
parchment  sewed  together.     When  this  is  finished,  it 
is  read   a  third  time,  and  amendments  are   sometimes 
then  made  to  it :  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added,  it  is 
a  separate  piece  of  parchment  upon 
is  called  a  rider.     T.  he  speaker  then 
contents;  and,  holding  it  up  in  his 
hands,    puts  the  question  whether  the  bill  shall  pass  ? 
If  this  passes  in  the  affirmative,  the  title  to  it  is  then 
settled,  and  one  of  the  members  is  ordered  to  present 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.      Accordingly, 
being  attended  by  several  more  members,  he  carries  it 
to  the  bar  of  the   house   of  peers,  and   there   delivers 
it  to  their  speaker,  who  comes  down  from    his   wool- 
sack to  receive  it.     Here  it  passes  through  the  same 
forms  as  in  the  lower  house,  except  that  of  engrossing; 
when,  if  it  is  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken  of  it : 
but,  if  it   is   agreed  to,  the  lords   send  a  message  by 
two  masters   in   chancery,  or   by  two  of  the  judges, 
that  they  have  agreed  to  the   same;  and    the  bill   re- 
mains with  the  lords.     But,  if  the  upper  house  have 
made  amendinents  in  the  bill,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens, both  amendments   and   bill  are  returned  to  the 
house  of  commons   to  receive  their  concurrence.     If 
the    commons  disagree  to  the  amendments,  a  confer- 
ence between  some  members  deputed  from  each  house, 
usually  follows,  who   generally  adjust  the  difference ; 
but  if  both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  drop- 
ped.    On   the   other  hand,  if  the  commons  agree  to 
the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the  lords   by 
one  of  the  members,  with  a  message  to  acquaint  them 
therewith. 

When  a  bill  begins  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is, 
when  of  a  private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the 
judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  facts 
alledged;  to  see  that  all  necessary  parties  consent, 
and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical  propriety ;  after 
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which  the  same  forms  arc  observed  as  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  But  when  an  act  of  grace  or  pardon  is 
passed,  it  is  first  signed  by  the  king,  and  then  read 
once  only  in  each  of  the  houses,  without  any  new  en- 
grossing or  amendment. 

When  both  houses  have  done  with  a  bill,  it  is  always 
deposited  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  wait  the  royal  assent ; 
except  in  case  of  a  money-bill,  which,  after  receiving 
the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  royal  assent  to  a  bill  may  be  given  two  ways  : 
first  in  person ;  when  the  king  comes  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  sending  for 
the  commons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bdls  that 
have  passed  both  houses  are  read,  and  his  majesty's 
answers  are  declared  by  the  clerk  of  parliament  in  Nor- 
man French,  to  the  following  effect ;  if  he  consents  to 
a  public  bill,  le  roy  le  veui,  "  the  king  wills  it  so  to 
be;"  if  to  a  private  bill,  soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire, 
"■  be  it  as  it  is  desired./  If  he  refuses  his  consent,  le 
roil  s'avisera,  '  the  king  will  advise  upon  it."  When 
he  assents  to  a  money-bill,  le  roy  remercie  ses  royals 
sujects,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  aussi  le  veut,  "  the 
king  thanks  his  loyal  .subjects,  accepts  their  benevo- 
lence, and  wills  it  so  to  be."  When  an  act  of  grace 
is  passed,  the  clerk  of  parliament  pronounces  the  gra- 
titude of  the  subjects  in  Norman  French,  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport.  Leiprelais,  seigneurs,  et  communs, 
en  ce  present  par  lenient  assembles,  an  novi  de  touts  vos 
autres  sujects,  remercient  tres  liuniblement  votre  ma- 
jeste,  et  prienf  a  Dieu  votis  donner  en  sante  bojine  vie 
et  tongue  ;  "  The  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your 
other  subjects,  most  humbly  thank  your  majesty,  and 
pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth  long 
to  live."  The  second  method  whereby  the  king  may 
give  his  assent,  is  by  letters  patent  under  his  great 
seal,  signed  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  both  houses  assembled  together  in  the  House 
of  I^ords.  When  a  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a 
statute,  or  act  of  parliament,  and  it  cannot  be  altered, 
amended,  dispensed  with,  suspended,  or  repealed, 
but  in  the  same  forms,  and  by  the  same  authority  of 
parliament. 

Parliaments  are  subject  to  adjournments,  proroga- 
tions and  dissolutions.  An  adjournment  is  only  the 
continuance  of  the  sessions  from  one  day  to  another, 
and  is  done  by  tlic  authority  of  each  house,  separately, 
every  day,  and  sometimes  ior  a  fortnight  or  a  month 
together  :  but  the  adjournment  of  one  house  is  no  ad- 
journment to  the  other. 

A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  parliament  from 
one  session  to  another;  and  is  done  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity, expressed  either  by  the  lord-chancellor  in  his  ma- 
jesty's presence,  or  by  commission  from  the  crown,  or 
frequently  by  proclamation. 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament, 
and  may  be  effected  three  ways;  first,  by  the  king's 
will,  expressed  either  in  person,  or  by  representation  ; 
secondly,  by  the  demise  of  the  crown  ;  and  thirdly,  by 
length  of  time.  Under  different  monarchs  this  period 
has  been  extended  and  contracted  ;  but  as  our  consti- 
tution now  stands,  the  parliament  must  expire  at  the 
end  of  every  seventh  year,  if  not  sooner  dissolved  by 
the  royal  prerogative. 

The  laws  of  England  have  assigned  the  king  a  diver- 
sity of  counsels,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative. 
Among  these  the  first  is  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
already  considered.  The  second  are  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  who  are  by  their  dignity  hereditary  counsel- 
lors, and  may  be  called  together  to  impart  their  ad- 
vice, in  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  realm,  either 
in  time  of  parliament,  or  when  there  is  no  parliament 
in  being.  And  besides  this  general  meeting,  each 
individual  peer  of  the  realm  has  a  right  to  demand  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay   before  him,   with 
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•  decency  and  lespect,  such  matters  as  he  judges  of 
importance  to  the  public  weal.  A  third  councill  be- 
longing to  the  king,  are  his  judges  of  the  courts  of 
law,  with  regard  to  all  matters  concerning  the  laws  of 
England. 

The  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king  is  his 
privy-council,  generally  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
"  The  Council."  The  king's  will  is  the  sole  consti- 
tuent of  a  privy  counsellor,  and  tiiis  also  regulates 
I  their  number,  which  was  formerly  twelve.  After- 
wards it  increased  to  so  large  a  number,  that  it  was 
found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  and  dispatch ;  and 
accordingly  king  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1679,  'unit- 
ed the  number  to  thirty ;  fifteen  whereof  were  to 
be  principal  officers  of  state,  •  and  the  other  fifteen 
composed  of  ten  lords  and  five  commoners,  chosen  by 
the  king.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient  office  of 
lord  president  of  the  council  was  revived  in  the  per- 
son of  Anthony,  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  That  office  is 
still  continued ;  but  the  number  of  counsellors  has 
since  been  greatly  augmented,  and  now  continues 
indefinite.  Privy-counsellors  are  made  by  the  king's 
nomination,  without  patent  or  grant,  and  subject  to 
removal  at  his  discretion.  Every  privy-counsellor, 
before  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  council  board,  must 
take  the  oath  of  office,  in  which  are  contained  all  the 
duties  of  his  function,  consisting  of  the  seven  follow- 
ing articles:  1.  To  advise  the  king  according  to  the 
best  of  his  cunning  and  discretion.  2.  To  advise  for 
the  king's  honour  and  the  good  of  the  public,  with- 
out partiality  through  affection,  love,  need,  doubt, 
or  dread.  3.  To  keep  the  king's  council  secret.  4. 
To  avoid  corruption.  5.  To  help  and  strengthen  the 
execution  of  what  shall  be  there  resolved.  6.  To 
withstand  all  persons  who  would  attempt  the  contrary. 
And  7.  To  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and 
true  counsellor  ought  to  do  for  his  sovereign  lord. 
The  power  of  the  privy  council  consists  in  inquiring 
into  all  offences  against  the  government,  and  in  com- 
mitting offenders  to  safe  custody,  in  order  to  take 
their  trial  in  some  of  the  courts  of  law.  But  their 
jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  punishment,  and  the 
persons  committed  by  them  are  entitled  to  their 
Habeas  Corpus,  equally  with  those  committed  by  an 
ordinary  justice  of  the  peace.  In  this  council  the 
civil  government  is  regulated,  and  every  new  mea- 
j  sure  of  the  administration  proposed  and  planned. 
I  Here  also  all  the  appeals  from  Ireland  and  the  planta- 
I  tions  are  determined.  The  privy-counsellors  sit  at 
I  the  board  bare-headed  when  the  king  presides  in  per- 
j  son.  In  all  debates  the  lowest  delivers  his  opinion 
I  first;  and  the  sovereign,  at  last,  by  declaring  his  senti- 
!  ments,  determines  the  question.  A  privy-counsellor, 
though  a  gentleman  only,  takes  precedence  of  all 
knights  and  younger  sons  of  barons,  and  his  person  is 
held  sacred. 

Upon  any  unforeseen  emergency,  which  the  lawis 
do  not  take  cognizance  of,  the  privy-council  can  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  And  it  has  more  than  once,  in 
times  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  such  as  famine  and 
the  like,  ventured  to  supercede  the  operations  of  the 
law,  when  no  parliament  was  sitting.  But  in  these 
cases,  it  is  always  necessary,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  to  procure  an  act  for  the  pardon  and 
indemnification  of  all  concerned  in  such  illegal  pro- 
ceedings. It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  every 
privy -counsellor  is  responsible  tor  his  advice  and 
conduct. 

Besides  the  privy-council,  there  is  another,  called 
the  Cabinet-council,  consisting  of  a  select  number  of 
noblemen  and  ministers  selected  by  the  king;  and  in 
this  council  the  capital  affairs  of  government  are  de- 
termined. This  council  is  unknown  to  the  English 
constitution,  notwithstanding  its  decrees  are  powerful 
and  extensive. 

The  two   secretaries  of  state  are  more  official  than 
any   others   of  the  privy-counsellors.     They  are  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  secrets  of  government, 
O  o  some 
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some  of  which  arc  improper  to  be  communicated  even  I  proceedings.     This  is  a  place  of"  great  dignity,  as  well 
to  the  privy  council.     I'he    number   of  secretaries  of  I  as  difficulty 


state  has  not  been  always  the  same,  sometimes  there 
have  been  three,  and  sometimes  only  one;  as,  for 
instance,  during  the  American  war,  there  was  a  thyrd 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  department. 
The  office  of  secretary  of  state  is  separated  into  two 
divisions,  called  the  northern  and  southern  depart- 
ments ;  one  of  the  secretaries  executing  the  business  of 
the  former,  and  the  other  that  of  the  latter.  The  north- 
ern department  comprehends  the  states  of  Germany, 
Prussia  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  the  towns  comprehended  in  the  Hansea- 
tic  leame.  The  southern  contains  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  the  Swiss  cantons,  Constantinople, 
and  all  other  states  in  the  southern  parts. 

For  the  more  regular  and  speedy  conducting  the 
multiplicity  of  alf^urs  of  government,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet-council  is  generally  considered  as 
first  minister,  though  that  name  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  England,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
office  of  that  kind.  A  responsibility  for  all  the  trans- 
actions of  government  is  however  always  annexed  to 
the  title,  which  renders  it  a  post  of  great  danger  and 
difficulty. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown  take  place  next  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  two  primates:  they 
are  nine  in  number,  viz.  the  lord  high  steward,  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  president 
of  the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, the  lord  high  constable,  the  earl  marshal,  and 
the  lord  high  admiral. 

The  lord  high  steward  is  the  first  officer  of  the  crown. 
This  is  an  office  very  ancient,  and  formerly  was  here- 
ditaiy,  or  at  least  for  life ;  but  now  and  for  centuries 
past,  it  is  exercised  only  occasionally;  that  is,  at  a  co- 
ronation, or  to  sit  as  judge  on  a  peer  or  pecresss,  when 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  In  coronations,  it  is  held  for 
that  day  only,  by  some  high  nobleman.  In  cases  of 
trials,  it  is  exercised  generally  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  lord  keeper,  whose  commission  as  high  steward  ends 
with  the  trial,  by  breaking  his  white  rod,  the  badge 
of  his  office. 

The   lord  high  chancellor   presides  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  to  moderate  the  severities  of  the  law,  in  all 
cases  where   the  property  of  the  subject  is  concerned; 
and   he  is  to  determine  according  to  the  dictates  of 
equity   and  reason.      He  is  an  officer  of  the  greatest 
weight  and  power  of  any  now  subsisting  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  superior  in  precedency  to  every  temporal 
lord.      He  is  a  privy-counsellor  by  his  office;  and  ac- 
cbrdinff  to  some,  prolocutor  of  the  house  of  lords  by 
prescription.     To  him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all 
justicesof  the  peace  ;  he  is  visitor,  in  right  of  the  king, 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the    king's  foundation, 
and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the  value  of 
2ol.  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.      He  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  Tdiots,  and  lunatics,  and    hath 
the  superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  king- 
dom, over  and  above  the  extensive  jurisdiction  which 
he  exercises  in  his  judicial  capacity    in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

The  lord  high  treasurer  is  invested  with  his  office  by 
receiving  a  white  stafiF  from  the  king ;  but  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  the  office  has 
been  put  into  commission,  and  the  business  of  the 
revenue  managed  by  five  commissioners,  called  lords 
of  the  treasury  ;  but  the  presiding  commissioner  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  whole  authority  of  the  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  power  of  this  officer  is  very  great ; 
for  he  has,  in  fact,  the  public  finances  in  his  hands, 
together  with  the  letting  leases  of  all  the  crown 
lands,  and  the  gift  of  an  amazing  number  of  lucrative 
places. 

The  lord  president  of  the  council  is  created  by  let- 
ters patent  under  the  great  seal.  He  proposes  all  the 
business  transacted  at  the  council-board,  and,  when 
the  king  is  absent,  reports  to  him  all  the   debates   and 


The  lord  privy  seal  is  an  officer  of  great  trust ;  all 
charters,  pardons,  and  grants,  signed  by  the  king, 
pass  through  his  hands  before  they  receive  the  con- 
hrmation  of  the  great  seal.  He  also  seals  warrants 
for  pensions^  and  the  payment  of  money  in  other 
affairs,  which  do  not  require  the  confirmation  of  the 
great  seal.  He  is  responsible  if  he  gives  the  sanction 
of  the  privy-seal  to  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

The  office  of  lord  chamberlain  of  England  is  here- 
ditary in  the  duke  of  Ancaster's  family.  This  officer 
has  great  power,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  number  of 
perquisites.  He  takes  care  to  provide  every  necessary 
in  the  house  of  lords  during  the  time  of  parliament ; 
and  the  government  of  the  whole  palace,  at  Westmin- 
ster, belongs  to  him.  He  issues  warrants  for  prepar- 
ing and  furnishing  Westminster- Hall  for  coronation", 
and  trials  of  peers ;  and  the  gentleman-usher  of  the 
black  rod,  with  his  deputies,  are  under  his  command. 
Upon  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of  Westminster- Hall, 
the  court  of  wards,  and  court  of  requests  are  delivered 
to  him.  He  is  entitled  to  livery  and  lodgings  in  the 
king's  court,  to  certain  fees  from  the  bishops  when 
they  do  homage  or  fealty  to  the  king,  and  also  from 
all  peers  at  their  creation.  At  the  ceremony  of  a  co- 
ronation he  receives  forty  ells  of  crimson  velvet  for  his 
own  robes.  His  majesty's  night  apparel  also,  together 
with  the  bed  and  furniture  of  the  king's  chamber,  are 
his  fees.  At  that  ceremony  he  walks  with  a  white 
stafFin  his  hand. 

The  lord  high  constable  was  formerly  an  officer  of 
the  highest  trust  ;  he  was  commander  of  all  the  king's 
posts  and  garrisons,  and  took  place  of  allothermilitarv 
officers  in  the  field.  This  post  has  not  been  used  sine;? 
the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  the  year  1521,  except  at  coronations,  when 
a  lord  high  constable  is  created  to  assist  at  that  splendid 
ceremony. 

The  post  of  earl  marshal  of  England  has  long  been 
hereditary  in  the  duke-  of  Norfolk's  family.  This 
office  was  formerly  of  great  importance.  The  earl 
marshal,  in  time  of  war,  was  judge  of  all  martial 
causes,  which  he  decided  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  civil  law.  If  the  cause  could  not  be  decided 
by  that  method,  it  was  left  to  a  personal  combat, 
which  was  attended  with  a  vast  variety  of  ceremonies, 
the  regulation  of  which  fell  v.-ithin  the  marshal's  pro- 
vince. He  still  regulates  all  points  of  precedency  ac- 
cording to  the  archives  kept  in  the  herald's  office.  He 
marshals  the  ceremony  at  the  proclamation  and  coro- 
nation of  kings,  their  marriages,  interviews,  festiva-ls, 
and  funerals. 

The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  is  now- 
put  into  commission  ;  the  last  who  filled  that  post  be- 
ing George  prince  of  Denmark,  and  husband  to  queer* 
Anne.  The  Admiralty  of  England  is  a  board  of  direc- 
tion, as  well  as  execution,  and  independent  even  of  the 
crown  itself  in  its  proceedings.  The  board  of  admi- 
raltv  regulates  the  whole  na^-al  force  of  the  realm,  and 
either  names  all  its  officers,  or  confiinis  them  when 
named  ;  so  that  its  power  is  very  extensive.  All  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  admiralty  are  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law;  except  trials- 
for  piracy,  murder,  and  other  capital  offences,  when 
the  criminals  are  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, by  witnesses  and  a  jury  ;  by  a  special  commission 
of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  some  of  the  judge's 
being  alwavs  commissioners. 

Courts  of  law  and  equity  come  next  under  consi- 
deration. The  principal  of  these  and  next  in  dignity 
to  the  parliament,  is  the  court  of  chancery,  instituted 
as  a  court  of  equity  to  mitigate,  in  many  cases,  the 
severity  of  the  common  law,  and  to  relieve  the  sub- 
ject from  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  various 
other  oppressions.     The  sole  judge  of  this  court  is  the 
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of  ihe  rolls.  The  proceedings  ol  ihis  court  are  carried 
on  by  bills,  answers  and  dcrrees,  regulated  on  the 
principles  oi  conscience  and  equity.  'I'hc  lord  chan- 
cellor is  provided  with  twelve  asr-isiants,  called  masters 
in  chancery  ;  the  principal  ot  which  is  stiled  master  of 
the  rolls,  because  all  the  records  of  this  court  are  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  The  clerk  of  the  crown  likewise 
belongs  to  this  court,  he  or  his  deputy  being  obliged 
always  to  attend  on  the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he 
sits  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 

The  court  of  chancery  is  always  open ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  has  the  power  of  granting  an  Habeas 
Corpus  for  a  person  sent  to  prison,  provided  suffi- 
cient reasons  are  alledged.  This  court  always  issues 
writs  of  summons  for  parliaments,  charters,  pro- 
tections, safe-couducts,  and  patents  for  sheriffs ;  and 
in  this  court  are  sealed  and  enrolled  all  letters  patent, 
treaties  with  foreign  princes ;  all  deeds  touching 
the  purchase  of  lands  or  estates,  extents  upon  statutes, 
recognizances  for  payment  of  moiiey,  and  securing 
contracts,  commissions  of  appeals,  and  of  oyer  and 
terminer. 

The  highest  court  of  common  law  in  England,  is 
the  King's  Bench,  and  is  so  called,  because  formerly 
the  kings  of  England  presided  here  in  person.  But 
this  has  for  many  years  been  laid  aside,  and  the  royal 
power  vested  in  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  stiled  by  way  of  eminence,  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  Etigland.  He  is  created  by  a  writ  from  the 
sovereign,  and  assisted  by  three  inferior  judges,  con- 
stituted by  letters  patent ;  these  are  stiled  justices,  or 
judges  of  the  king's  bench.  This  court  takes  cogni- 
zance of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  loss  of  life  or 
member  of  any  subject,  of  treasons,  felonies,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  oppression,  mis-government,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  matters  determinable  by  common  law,  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  subjects.  It  is  also  a  kind  of 
check  upon  all  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges,  and 
justices  of  the  peace ;  has  a  power  to  rectify  errors  and 
mistakes  in  the  sentences  of  inferior  courts,  except 
those  of  the  e.xchequcr,  its  jurisdiction  extending  all 
over  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  the  sove- 
reign is  always  personally  present.  It  has  also  a  power 
to  grant  prohibitions  in  any  cause  depending  either  in 
the  spiritual  or  temporal  courts  ;  and  the  house  of 
peers  often  directs  the  lord  chief  justice  to  issue  out 
his  warrant  for  apprehending  persons  under  suspicion 
of  high  crimes. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  is  held  by  another  lord 
chief  justice,  stiled  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  assisted  by  three  other  justices  of  this  court, 
created  by  letters  patent.  All  civil  causes,  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed,  litigated  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject, are  determined  here.  None  but  Serjeants  at  law 
are  suffered  to  plead  in  this  court,  which  has  also  the 
power  of  issuing  prohibitions,  like  that  of  the  king's 
bench. 

The  Exchequer  is  an  ancient  court  of  record,  in 
which  all  causes  touching  the  revenue  and  the  rights 
of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined.  The  judges 
of  this  court  are  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  three  other 
barons  j  so  called,  because  formerly  none  but  barons 
of  the  realm  were  allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court. 
Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  cursitor  baron,  who  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  all  high  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors, 
receivers,  collectors,  comptrollers,  surveyors,  and 
searchers  of  all  the  custom-houses  in  England.  The 
exchequer  includes  two  courts,  one  of  law,  another  of 
equity.  All  judicial  proceedings  at  law  are  litigated 
before  the  barons;  but  the  court  of  equity  is  held  in 
the  exchequer  chamber,  before  the  treasurer,  chancel- 
lor, and  barons.  Besides  the  officers  already  mention- 
ed, there  belong  to  the  exchequer,  the  king's  remem- 
brancer, who  takes  and  states  all  accounts  of  the  reve- 
nue, customs,  excise,  parliamentary  aids,  subsidies, 
Sec.  and  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  out  processes  against  sheriffs, 
receivers  of  the  revenue,  and  other  officers. 


The  duchy  chamber  of  Lancaster  consists  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  as  chief  judge,  assisted  by  the 
attorney  of  the  duchy,  and  other  officers.  This  court 
takes  cognizance  of  all  causes  relative  to  the  revenue 
of  that  duchy. 

All  these  courts  are  held  in  Westminster-hall,  and 
opened  at  the  four  terms  of  Easter,  Trinity,  Michael- 
mas, and  Hilary. 

But  though  the  principal  courts  are  held  in  the  capi- 
tal, yet  the  country  is  not  left  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  justice  without  the  expence  ofjournies,  &c. 
to  Westminster-hall.  In  order  to  this,  England  is  di- 
vided into  SIX  circuits,  and  two  judges  allotted  for  each. 
Wales  also  is  divided  into  two  circuits,  and  the  same 
number  of  judges  assigned  them.  These  jud;rcs  sit  at 
the  principal  or  some  other  convenient  town  m  every 
county  twice  a  year,  to  hear  and  determine  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

There  are  also  courts  of  conscience  settled  in  many 
parts  of  England,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  re- 
covery or  payment  of  small  debts,  not  exceeding  40s. 
In  a  well  regulated  state,  it  is  not  enough  that  pro- 
per judges  and  courts  of  law  are  established  m  the  capi- 
tal,  and  the  counties  visited  twice  a  year  by  thejud^^es  ; 
magistrates  must  also  be  appointed  to  reside  in  every 
district,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  and  ^preserve  good 
Older  and  harmony  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  ofthese  officers  are  sheriffs,  coroners,  justices 
of  the  peace,  constables,  surveyors  of  the  highways, 
and  overseers  of  the  poor. 

The  sheriff,  or  high-sheriff,  is  an  officer  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  this  kingdom,  as  we  may  find  observed  in 
some  accounts  of  the  divisions  of  England.  His  power 
and  duries  are  very  extensive,  both  with  regard  to  a 
judge,  a  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  a  ministerial  offi- 
cer of  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  and  the  king's 
bailiff.  In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  causes  of  forty  shillmgs  value  and  under,  in  his 
county  court.  He  is  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights 
of  the  shire,  (subject  to  the  controul  of  the  house  of 
commons)  of  coroners,  and  of  verdurersj  to  judtje  of 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  to  return  such  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  duly  elected.  As  keeper  of  the 
king's  peace,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the  county  during 
his  office ;  and  in  order  to  this  he  may  command  all 
the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is  called 
the  posse  comitatus,  or  power  of  the  county.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity  he  is  bound  to  execute  all  processes 
issuing  out  of  the  king's  courts  of  justice ;  and  carry 
all  sentences  into  execution.  As  the  king's  bailiff,  he 
must  preserve  the  rights  of  the  king  within  his  baili- 
wick. He  must  seize  to  the  king's  use  all  lands  de- 
volved to  the  crown,  by  attainder  or  escheat ;  and  \tvy 
all  fines  and  forfeitures. 

In  each  county,  there  are  two  coroners.  This  offi- 
cer, in  his  ministerial  character,  is  the  .sheriff's  substi- 
tute. He  is  to  enquire,  by  a  jury  of  neighbours,  how 
or  by  whom  any  person  came  by  a  violent  death,  and 
to  enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crown.  Another 
branch  of  his  office  is,  to  enquire  concerning  ship- 
wrecks, and  certify  whether  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  goods.  The  coroner  is  chosen  for 
life ;  but  may  be  removed  on  promo.ion,  or  for  neglect, 
misbehaviour  &c. 

The  next  species  of  magistrates,  subordinate  to  the 
sheriffs  are  justices  ol  the  peace ;  the  principal  of  whom 
is  the  castas  rotulorum,  or  keeper  ol  the  records  of  the 
county.  As  peace  is  the  very  end  and  foundation  of 
civil  society,  the  common  law  hath  ever  had  a  special 
care  and  regard  for  the  conservation  of  it.  Accordingly 
a  sufficient  number  of  proper  persons  in  every  county, 
are  appointed  by  the  king's  special  commission  to  keep 
the  peace.  Their  power  is  very  extensive ;  but  the 
business  of  the  office  is  so  great  and  of  such  variety, 
that  very  few  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune  care 
to  engage  in  this  troublesome  service. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  of  peace, 
depend  on  his  commission,  and  on  the  several  statutes 
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which  have  created  objects   of  his  jurisdiction.     His 
commission,    first,  empowers   him  singly  to  conserve 
the    peace   in  suppressing  riots  and  affrays,  in   taking  j 
securities  for  the   peace,    and   in    apprehending   and  j 
committing   felons  and  other   inferior    criminals.      It  j 
also  empowers  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  hear  and  j 
determine  all  felonies  and   other  offences,    which   are 
the  grounds  of  their  jurisdiction  at  the  scsssions  ;  these 
are  held   every   quarter  at  the   county-town,  where  a 
jury  of  twelve  men,  called  the  grand    inquest  of  the 
county,  are   summoned  to  appear.     The  duty  of  this 
inquest  is  to  enquire  into  the  cases  of  all   delinquents, 
and  to  pronounce  them  guilty  or  not  guiUy  of  their 
indictments  ;  the  justices  then  commit  the  former  to 
prison,  in  order  to  take  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes, 
if  the  crime  be  great;  if  otherwise,  they  order  the  al- 
lotted punishment;  and   discharge   the    latter.     This 
short  sketch  of  the  duty  will  sufficiently  indicate   the 
great    difficulty   of  performing    the  office ;  so  that  so- 
ciety is   greatly  obliged  to  such    worthy    gentlemen, 
who,  without  any  sinister   views    of  their  own,  will 
engage    in   this  troublesome   service.     And    therefore 
if  any    well-meaning  justice  makes   any    undesigned 
slip   in  his  practice,    great  lenity  and   indulgence  are 
always  shewn  to  him  in  the  courts  of  law  ;    and  there 
are  many   statu  es  made  to  protect  him  in  the  upright 
discharge   of  his   office :    which,  among   other  privi- 
leges, prohibit  such  justices  from  being  sued  for  any 
oversights,  without  notice    before-hand;  and  stop  ail 
suits   begun,    on    tender    being    made   of    sufficient 
amends.      On  the  other  hand,  any  malicious  or  tyran- 
nical  abuse  of  their   office  is  sure   of   being  severely 
punished;  and  all  persons  who  recover  verdict  against 
a  justice,  for  any  wilful  or   malicious  injury,  are  enti- 
tled to  double  costs. 

Constables  are  the  next  officers  appointed  for  keep- 
ing the  peace.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  high-consta- 
bles, and  petty-constables.  Of  the  former  there  is 
one  at  least  in  every  hundred :  the  latter  are  inferior 
officers  in  every  town  and  parish,  subordinate  to  the 
high-constable  of  the  hundred  :  they  generally  execute 
two  offices,  that  of  headborough,  and  that  of  assisting 
the  high-constable.  The  principal  duty  both  of  high 
and  petty  constables  is  that  of  keeping  the  king's 
peace,  and  for  this  they  are  furnished  with  ample  power 
from  the  government.  They  can  imprison  offenders 
till  they  are  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace  ;  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  execute,  in  their  respective  districts, 
every  warrant  directed  to  them  from  any  magistrate  or 
a  bench  of  justices. 

The  constitution  of  England  greatly  excels  all  others 
for  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  rights  ot  the  people 
are  founded,  and  which  cannot  be  annihilated  but  by 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution  itself.  These  rights 
may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  articles,  the  right  of 
personal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and 
the  right  of  private  property  :  because  if  these  are  kept 
inviolate,  our  civil  rights,  taken  in  their  most  exten- 
sive sense,  must  be  preserved. 

1.  The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  a  per- 
son's legal  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life 
his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health,  and  his  reputation ; 
because  if  either  of  these  arc  destroyed,  or  injured 
personal  security  is  invaded. 

2.  The  right  of  personal  liberty  consists  in  the 
power  of  changing  our  situation  or  removing  to  any 
place  we  please,  without  any  restraint  or  imprison- 
ment whatever,  unless  by  due  course  of  law.  This, 
like  the  former,  is  a  right  strictly  natural ;  a  right 
which  the  laws  of  England  have  never  abridged 
without  sufficient  cause ;  and  which  can  never  be 
abridged  by  the  mere  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
without  the  permission  ot  the  laws.  The  great  char- 
ter declares  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  im- 
prisoned but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  lest  any  person  should 
be  detained  by  the  sentence  of  an  illegal  court,  or  by 
command  of  the  king's  majesty  in  person,,  or  by  war- 


rant of  the  coimcil-board,  or  by  any  of  the  prrvv- 
coxincil,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed.  So  that 
while  this  statute  remains  unimpeached.  no  subject 
of  England  can  long  be  detained  in  prison,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  law  requires,  and  justifies 
such  detainer  ;  and  to  prevent  this  act  being  evaded 
by  uemanding  unreasonable  bail,  it  is  declared  by  a 
subsequent  act  of  parliament,  that  unreasonable  bail 
shall  not  be  required. 

3.  The  third  absolute  right  inherent  in  every  Eng- 
lishman, is  that  of  property  ;  which  consists  in  the 
free  use,  enjoyinent,  and  disposal,  of  all  his  acquisi- 
tions, without  any  controul  or  diminution,  except  only 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  great  charter  declares, 
that  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized,  or  divested  of  his 
freehold,  or  his  liberties,  or  free  customs,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
And  by  a  variety  of  statutes  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
man's  lands  or  goods  shall  be  seized  into  the  king's 
hands,  against  the  great  charter  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  any  subject  of  England  be  constrained 
to  pay  any  aids  or  taxes,  even  tor  the  defence  of  the. 
realm,  or  the  support  of  government,  but  such  as  are 
imposed  by  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  his  representa- 
tives in  parliament. 

The  law  is  so  very  careful  in  this  particular,  that  a 
man  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  is  not  suffered  to 
undergo  even  the  ignominy  of  a  public  trial ;  till   the 
evidences  of  his   guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jurv 
of  the  town  or  county  in  which  the  fact  is  alledged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  not  without  twelve  of  them 
agree  to  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Irim.     If  this  be 
done,  he  is  to  stand  a  second  trial   before  twelve  other 
men,  whose  opinion  is  definitive.     In  some  ca.ses,   the 
prisoner  (who  is  always   supposed  to  be  innocent  till 
there  appears  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt)  is  allowed 
a  copy  of  his  indictment,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  mak- 
ing his  defence.      He  is  also  furnished  with  a  pannel, 
or  list  of  the  jury,  who  are  to  be  his  true  and  proper 
judges,  that  he  may  learn  their  characters,  and  disco- 
ver whether  they   want  abilities,  or   whether  they,  or 
any  of  them,  are  prejudiced  against  him.     In  case  he 
has   the  least  suspicion  of  either,  he  may   object  pe- 
remptorily  in  open  court  to  twenty  of  their  number; 
and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  sufficient  reasons 
why  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  his  judges. 

When  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours 
of  the  person  accused,  or  living  near  the  place   where 
the  supposed   fact  was   committed,   are  approved  of, 
they  all  take  the  following  oath:  "  You  shall  well  and 
truly  try,    and    true    deliverance  make,    between  the 
king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence."    These  are  now  the  only  judges,  from  whose 
sentence  the  prisoner  is   to  expect  life  or  death ;  and 
upon  their  integrity  and  understanding,  the  lives  of  all 
that  are  brought  in   danger  ultimately   depend,  and 
from  whose  judgment  there  lies  no  appeal.     They  are 
to  be  all  of  one  mind,  and  after  they  have  fully  heard 
!  the  evidence,  are  to  be  confined  without  meat,  drink, 
I  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or  con- 
demning the  prisoner ;  and  should  one  of  them  happen 
to  die  before  they  have  delivered  their  verdict,  the  pri- 
soner is  acquitted.      Every  juryman  is  invested  with  a 
solemn  and  awful  trust :  if  he,  without  being  convin- 
ced by  the  evidence,  submits  his  opinion  to  that  of  any 
other  juryman,  or  yields  in  compliance  to  the  opinioa 
of  the  judge;    if  he  neglects    to   examine    with    the 
greatest  care  ;  if  he  questions  the  veracity  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  may  be  of  an  infamous  character  ;  or  after 
the  most  impartial  hearing,  has   the  least  doubt  upon 
his  mind,  and  yet  joins  in  condemning  the  person  ac- 
cused ;  he  will   wound  his  own  conscience,  and  bring 
upon    himself  the   complicated  guilt  of  perjury    and 
murder. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  in  their  verdict,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  judge,  he  pronounces  such  sentence 
upon  the  offender  as  the  law  has  prescribed. 

Every  sensible  and  patriotic  person  must  be  con- 
vinced 
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vinced,  that  trial  by  jury  is 'a  capital  privilege,  and 
.  at  the  same  time  so  great  a  securiry  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  per- 
.  sons  of  education,  honour,  and  property,  are  often  too 
ready  to  evade  servinj^  the  office.  By  this  means, 
juries  frequently  consist  of  ignorant  and  illiterate 
persons,  who  neither  have  knowledge  anough  to  un- 
derstand their  right  and  the  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
nor  spirit  enough  to  maintam  them.  No  man  should 
evade  serving  so  important  an  office,  when  regularly 
called  upon  :  and  those  who,  from  indolence  or  pride, 
decline  discharging  this  duty  to  their  country,  seem 
hardly  to  deserve  thai  security  and  liberty  which  the 
inhabitants  ot  Britain  derive  from  this  invaluable  insti- 
tution. 

Juries  have  always  been  considered  as  giving  the 
JTiost  effectual  check  to  tyranny  ;  for  in  a  nation  like 
England,  where  a  king  can  do  nothing  against  law, 
they  are  a  security  that  he  shall  never  make  the  laws, 
by  a  bad  administration,  the  instrument  of  cruelty  i 
and  oppression.  Were  it  not  for  juries,  a  corrupt 
nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleased,  act  the  tyrant, 
while  the  judge  would  have  that  power  which  is  now 
denied  to  our  kings. 

By  our  happy  constitution,  which  breathes  nothing 
but  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  indulgence  is  al- 
lowed to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest  :  the  pri- 
soner, when  brought  to  trial,  is  freed  from  all  bonds  ; 
not  only  the  judges  are  supposed  to  be  his  counsel, 
but  other  counsel  are  allowed  him  ;  he  may  also  try 
the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indictment,  and  set  it 
aside  if  contrary  to  liw.  The  racks  and  tortures  that 
are  cruelly  and  preposterously  made  use  of  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  to  make  a  man  accuse  himself,  are 
here  unknown,  and  none  punished  without  convic- 
tion, but  he  who   refuses  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 


Nothing,  in  short,  is  wanting  in  this  country,  to  clear 
up  the  cause  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  sufferer 
from  sinking  under  the  power  of  corrupt  judges,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  great. 

In  England,  the  sovereign  has  it  not  in  his  power  to 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  least  individual,  unless, 
by  some  illegal  act,  of  which  he  is  accused  or  suspect- 
ed upon  oath,  he  has  forfeited  his  right  to  liberty  ;  or 
except  when  the  state  is  in  danger,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  think  the  public  safety  makes  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  confining 
persons  on  such  a  suspicion  of  guilt ;  such  as  the  case 
of  a  rebellion  within  the  kingdom,  when  the  legisla- 
ture has  tliought  proper  to  pass  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act :  but  this  seldom  has  been 
done  but  with  great  difficulty  and  caution,  and  when 
the  national  safety  has  absolutely  required  it.  The 
rights  of  individuals  are  so  attentively  considered,  that 
the  subject  may,  without  the  least  danger,  sue  his  so- 
vereign, or  tho>e  who  act  in  his  name,  and  under  his 
authority  :  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  when  the 
king  mav  be  cast,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to 
his  subject. 

The  laws  of  England  are  more  merciful  to  criminals 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  proceedings 
fomierly,  indeed,  with  regard  to  offenders  who  refused 
to  plead  to  their  indictments,  were  very  cruel  ;  but 
these  are  now  abrogated  by  a  late  act  of  parliament, 
whereby  all  persons  indicted  for  any  crime,  who  shall 
refuse  to  plead,  that  is,  to  submit  themselves  to  a  law- 
ful trial,  are  declared  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which 
they  are  accused,  and  sentence  is  accordingly  to  be 
pronounced  against  them. 

All  capital  offences  are,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
included  under  high-treason,  petty-treason,  and  felony. 
High-treason  consists  in  plotting,  conspiring,  or  taking 
up  arms,  against  the  sovereign,  or  in  counterfeiting 
(he  current  coin.  Whoever  is  found  guilty  of  this 
crime  is  stiled  a  traitor,  and  punished  by  being  drawn  i 
on  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  after 
the  body  has  hung  upon  the  gallows  for  some  minutes,  | 
it  is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  exposed 
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to  public  view,  and  the  entrails  burnt  :  the  head  is 
then  cut  off,  and  the  body  quartered,  after  which  the 
head  is  generally  exposed  un  some  public  edifice  :  the 
criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  foi  felted,  his  wife  loses 
her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  estates  and  no- 
bility. The  sentence  is  the  same  to  all  traitors ;  but 
with  regard  to  persons  of  quality  it  is  generally  changed 
into  beheading,  which  is  executed  on  a  scaffold  erected 
for  that  purpose. 

Though  the  law  has  declared  the  counterfeiting  the 
current  coin  to  be  high-treason,  yet  the  criminal  is  only 
drawn  upon  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  hanged  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  offenders 
guilty  of  felony. 

If  a  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife  her  husband,  a 
clergyman  his  bishop,  or  a  servant  his  master  or  mis- 
tress, the  crime  is  petty-treason,  and  the  criminal  is 
drawn  upon  a  sledge  to  the  gallows,  and  there  hanged 
till  dead.  Women'guilty  of  either  petty  or  high  trea- 
son, were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  ;  but  the  rigour 
of  the  law  is  mitigated,  by  strangling  them  only. 

Felony  includes  murders,  robberies,  forgery,  house- 
breaking, &c.  These  are  all  punished  by  hanging 
only,  except  murderers,  who  are  hanged  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  sentence  is  past,  and  their  bodies  deli- 
vered to  the  surgeons  in  order  to  be  dissected  publicly. 
[  It  is,  however,  common,  in  order  to  allow  the  criminal 
as  much  respite  as  possible,  to  bring  on  the  trial  on  a 
Saturday,  by  which  means  he  is  not  executed  till  Mon- 
day ;  Sunday  not  being  considered  as  a  day  for  public 
business. 

The  other  punishments  known  in  England  are  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  transportation,  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping, fines,  and  standing  on  the  pillory  ;  and  are  in- 
flicted for  the  crimes  of  manslaughter,  chance-medley, 
shop-lifting,  perjury,  petty  larceny,  and  hbeUing. 

If  a  person  strikes  another  in  the  king's  court,  so  as 
to  draw  blood,  the  law  condemns  him  to  lose  his  ri<Tht 
hand.  If  the  blow  be  given  in  Westminster-Hall 
while  the  courts  are  sitting,  the  punishment  is  impri- 
sonment for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's 
estate. 

Drunkards,  Vagabonds,  and  loose,  idle,  disorderly 
persons,  are  punished  by  being  set  in  the  stocks, 
paying  a  fine,  or  commitment  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

With  respect  to   marriages,    the  holiness  of  the  ma- 
trimonial state  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical  law ; 
the   punishing  or  annulling  incestuous   or    other   un- 
sciiptural   marriages,  is  consequently    the    province  of 
spiritual  courts.      The    first   legal  disability  is  a  prior 
marriage,  or  having  another   husband    or  wife  living; 
in  which  case,  besides  the  penalties  consequent  uoon 
it  as  a    felony,  the  second  mairiage    is  to  all   intents 
and   purposes  void,  polygamy  being  condemned  both 
by  the  law  of  the  New  Testament,    and    the  policy  of 
all  prudent  states,  especially  in  these  northern  climates. 
The  second  disability  is   want  of  age,  which  circum- 
stance  annuls    the  contract,  on  account  of  the  imbe- 
cility   ot    judgment     in     the    parties :    the     marriage 
of  a    boy   under   fourteen,    or    a   girl    under  twelve 
years  of  age,  is  deemed   imperfect  :    but  the  common 
law  pronounces  the   marriage  good,    if  the  parties  are 
Itabiles  ad  matriinonium.     Another  incapacity   arises 
from   want    of    consent    of  guardians.       It  has    been 
lately   thought    proper    to    enact,    that    all    marriages 
celebrated     by    licence     (for    banns    suppose   notice/ 
where  either  of  the    parties   is  under  twenty-one,  not 
being  a  widow  or  widower,  who  are    supposed    free, 
without  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  if  he  be  not  living, 
of  the  mother  or  guardians,  shall  be  absolutely  void. 
Much  has  been,  and  may  be  said,  both  for  and  against 
this  innovation  upon  our  ancient  laws  and  constitution. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  prevents  the  clandestine  marriages 
of  minors,  which  are    often  a  terrible  inconvenience 
to  these  private   families    where    they  happen;    and, 
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on  the  other,  vestrainsts  upon  marriages,  especially 
among  the  lower  class,  are  evidently  detrimental  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  religion  and  mo- 
rality. The  fourth  legal  disability  is  want  of  reason  ; 
without  a  competent  share  of  which,  neither  the  ma- 
trimonial nor  any  other  contract  can  be  valid.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  collect,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  no  marriage  is  void  by  the  temporal  law,  which 
is  celebrated  by  a  person  in  orders  ;  in  a  parish  church, 
or  public  chapel,  (or  elsewhere,  by  dispensation ;)  in 
pursuance  of  banns,  or  a  licence  ;  between  single 
persons  ;  consenting ;  of  sound  mind ;  and  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  or  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
in  males,  and  twelve  in  females,  with  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it,  in  case  of  wi- 
dowhood. 

Divorces  are  either  total  or  partial.  The  total 
must  be  on  account  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  cor- 
poreal imbecility  ;  the  issue  of  such  marriages  are  bas- 
tards. The  other  kind  of  divorce  is,  when  the  marri- 
age is  just  and  lawful,  but  for  some  supervenient  cause 
it  becomes  improper  or  impossible  for  the  parties  to 
live  together ;  and  in  case  of  the  intolerable  ill  tem- 
per, or  adultery,  in  either  party.  In  this  case,  the 
law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except  when  for  adul- 
tery, the  parliament  grants  a  total  divorce,  as  has  frc- 
qiientiy  happened  of  late  years)  which  is  an  allow- 
ance made  to  the  woman  for  her  support,  out  ot  her 
husband's  estate,  and  settled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judge. 

A  woman  in  England,  as  soon  as  married,  is,  with 
all  her  moveables,  at  the  will  and  disposal  ot  her  hus- 
band ;    nor  can  she  alienate  any  thing  without  his  con- 
sent; her  necessary  apparel  is  not  her  own  property  ; 
nay,    at  the  death   of  her  husband    all    the  personal 
chattels  she  possessed  at  marriage,  descend  to  his  execu- 
tor or  administrator.     She  can  make  no  contract  with- 
out her  husband's  consent,  no    reply  without    him  in 
matters  of  law.     On  the  other  hand,  he  must  pay  the 
debts  which  she  has  contracted ;  and  if  she  should  in- 
jure any  person  by   her  tongue  or  trespass,  he  will  be 
obliged   to    make  satisfaction.      Though  our  law  in 
general   considers   man  and  wife  as   one    person,  yet 
there  are   some  instances    in  which  she    is  separately 
fonsidered  as  inferior  to  him,  and  acting  by  his  com- 
pulsion, such  as  in  felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes, 
committed  by  her,  but  not  as    to    treason  or  murder. 
In  the  civil  lav\^,  the  husband  and  wife  are  considered 
as  two  distinct  persons,  and  may  have  separate  estates, 
contracts,    debts,  and  injuries ;    and  therefore  a  woman 
may  sue,  and  be  sued,  without   her    husband,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  authority  of  fathers  is  so  absolute  in  England, 
that  they  may  give  away  their  unentailed  estates  from 
their  own  children,  or  bequeath  their  fortunes  to  any 
one  child,  in  preference  to  all  the  rest.  A  youth  of 
fourteen  may  choose  his  guardian,  and  consent  to  mar- 
riage ;  at  twenty-one  he  is  of  age  to  make  any  contract, 
deed,  or  will,  and  to  sit  in  parliament.  The  eldest  son 
commonly  inherits  the  landed  estate,  and  the  younger 
children  are  portioned  from  the  goods  and  chattels; 
but  in  Kent,  and  some  other  places,  the  lands  are,  by 
the  custom  of  gavel-kmd,  equally  divided  among  all 
the  sons. 

The  revenues  of  the  British  government,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  the  royal  revenues,  are  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  king's  ordinary  reve- 
nue is  such,  as  has  cither  subsisted  from  remote  time 
in  the  crown,  or  has  been  granted  by  parliament, 
in  exchange  for  such  of  the  king's  inherent  heredi- 
tary revenues,  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the 
.  subject. 

The  king's  ecclesiastical  revenues  consist  in,  i.  The 
custody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics ; 
Iroin  which  he  receives  little  or  no  advantage.  2.  A 
corody  or  pension  out  of  every  bishopric  ;  that  is,  to 
send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the 
bishop,  or  to  have  a  pension  allowed  him,  till  the  pre- 


late promotes  him  to  a  benefice.  This  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  3.  Extra-parochial  tythes.  4.  The  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  livings  in  the  king- 
dom. Little  or  no  profit  arises  to  the  revenue  from 
these  four  branches,  through  the  bounty  of  the  crown 
to  the  church. 

The  ordinary  temporal  revenue  of  the  king  consists 
in,  1.  The  rents  and  profits  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
crown,  which  at  present  are  reduced  to  liitleor  nothing. 

2.  The  hereditary  excise,  which  formerly  arose  from 
the  profits  of  the  king's  military  tenures,  and  from  the 
profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption. 

3,  An  annual  sum  of  7000I.  issuing  out  of  the  stamp- 
duties  imposed  on  wine  licences.  4.  His  forests,  now 
wholly  laid  aside.  5.  The  profits  arising  from  the  king's 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  called  by  the  synony- 
mous names  of  aids,  subsidies,  and  supplies,  and  are 
granted  by  the  commons  of  Great    Britain  assembled 
in  parliament;  who,   when  they  have  voted  a  supply 
to  his  majesty,  and  settled  the  quantum  of  that  supply, 
usually  resolve  themselves  into   what  is  called  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,   to  consider  of  the  methods 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  raising  the    supply  so  voted. 
The    resolutions  of  this    committee,     when   approved 
i  of  by   a  vote  of  the  house,    are   generally    considered 
j  as  final  and  conclusive  ;   for  though  the  supply  cannot 
be  actually   raised    upon    the  subject   till   directed  by 
an  act  of  the   whole  legislature,  yet   no  monied  man 
will  scruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any  quan- 
tity   of  ready    cash,  on    the  credit  of  a   vote   of  the 
house  of  commons,  though    no  law  be   yet  passed  to 
establish  it. 

There    are   two  kinds    of  Taxes    levied   upon    the 
subject,   annual   and    perpetual.      The    usual    annual 
taxes  are,    1.  The    land-tax,  or  the  ancient    subsidy 
raised  upon  a  new  assessment.     2.  The  malt-tax,  be- 
ing an  annual  excise  on  malt,  mum,  cyder  and  perry. 
The  perpetual   taxes  are,   1.   The  customs   or   duties 
payable  upon  all  merchandise  exported  and  imported. 
2.   The  excise-duty,  or  inland  imposition  on   sundry 
commodities.     3.  The  duty    on  salt.      4.  The  post- 
oflSce,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters ;  the  annual 
amount  of   this  revenue,  from  1644  to  1744,  gradually 
increased  from  5000I.  to  198V226I.  and  is  now,  by  in- 
creasing the  duty    in    1784,  and   abridging   the  frank- 
ing, considerably  augmented.     5.    The    stamp  duties, 
almost  innumerable.      6.    The  duties  on    houses  and 
windows.      7.   The  duty  on  offices  and  pensions,   with 
a  variety  of  new  taxes  in   1784,  such  as,  an  additional 
tax   on   windows,  the    bill-tax,     &c.    &c.       After  all 
charges  of  collecting  and  management    are    paid,  the 
clear  nett  produce    of  the  several    branches  of  the  re- 
venue, old  and  new,    is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
eleven    millions    sterling,     with     two    millions    and    a 
quarter  raised  at  an  average   by  the    land    and  malt- 
tax.      How  these  prodigious  sums  are  applied,  is  next 
to  be  considered. 

The  national  debt  owes  its  origin  to  the  revolution, 
when  our  new  connections  w-ith  the   continental  pow- 
ers of  Europe  introduced  anew  system  of  foreign  poli- 
tics ;    for  large  sums  being  necessary   to  settle  the  new 
establishment,  and  to  maintain  an   expensive  war  on 
the  continent,  in  order  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power 
of    the  French  monarchy,  which  then  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe,    it  was   not    thought  prudent   to 
raise  the    sums    necessary   to   dehay    the  expences  of 
one  year,  by  taxes    levied  on  the  people,  during  that 
short  period,  lest   the   unusual  weight  of  these  taxes 
should  create  murmurings  and  disquiets  in  the  nation. 
It  therefore   became  necessary   to  anticipate  the  reve- 
nues of  their  posterity,    by  borrowing    immense   sums 
for  the  current  service  of  the  state,  and  to  lay  no  more 
taxes  on  the  subject    than   was   necessary   to   pay    the 
interest  of  the  sums  so   borrowed,  converting  the  prin- 
cipal   debt  in  a  new   spe:ies  of  property,   transferable 
at  any  time,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one  man 
to  another.     This  system,    which  was  borrowed  from 
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the  state  of  Florence,  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is 
called  the  national  debt :  for  a  few  long  annuities, 
created  in  the  rcign  of  Charles  II.  hardly  deserve  the 
name.  This  s}stem  has  been  so  closely  pursued,  to 
the  present  tune,  that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt 
at  Midsummer  1775  was  129,860.013!.  and  the  an- 
nual charge  of  it  amounted  to  4,219,254!.  7s.  The 
American  war  was  commencing  at  this  lime,  and  the 
execrable  !»olicv  continuinii  ot  alienating  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  manner  ot  borrowing  the  money  for 
supplies,  have  considerably  increased  it  ;  for  in  the 
course  of  the  said  war,  Irom  1776  to  1782,  46,550,000!. 
was  added  to  the  three  per  cents,  and  26,750,000!.  to 
the  four  per  cents,  making  together  a  capital  of 
73,4000!.  tor  whicli  the  money  advanced  was  only 
forty-eight  millions. 

The  surplusscs  of  the  three  great  national  funds, 
the  aggregate,  general,  and  South-sea  funds,  over 
and  above  the  interest  and  annuities  charged  upon 
them,  are  directed  by  statute  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  car- 
ried together,  and  to  attend  the  disposition  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  are  usually  denominated  the  sinking  fund, 
because  originally  destined  to  be  held  sacred,  and  to 
be  applied  inviolably  to  the  redemption  of  tlie  nati- 
onal debt.  To  this  have  been  since  added  many  other 
entire  duties,  granted  in  subsequent  years ;  and  the 
annual  interest  of  the  sums  borrowed  on  their  le- 
tpective  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund.  However  the  nett 
kurpiu^scs  and  savings,  alter  all  deductions  paid,  amount 
annually  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  For,  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  several  times 
reduced,  (by  the  consent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had 
their  option  either  to  lower  the  interest,  or  be  paid 
their  principal,)  the  savings  from  the  appropriated  re- 
venues must  needs  be  extremely  large.  This  sinking 
fund  is  the  last  resort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  domestic 
resource,  on  which  must  chiefly  depend  all  the  hopes 
we  can  entertain  of  ever  discharging  or  moderating 
our  incumbrances.  And  therefore  the  prudent  appli- 
cation of  the  large  sums  now  arising  from  this  fund,  is 
a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  well  worthy 
the  serious  attention  of  parliament. 

Different  schemes  have  been  formed  for  paying  the 
public  debts  :  but  no  method  can  be  so  expeditious 
.and  effectual  as  an  unalienable  sinking  fund,  as  this 
money  is  improved  at  compound  interest,  and  therefore 
increases  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

In  treating  of  the  military  and  marine  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in 
absolute  monarchies  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct 
order  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  extremely  dan- 
gerous in  a  land  of  liberty.  No  man  in  a  free  state, 
should  take  up  arms  but  with  a  view  to  defend  his 
country  and  its  laws  :  he  puts  off  the  citizen  when  he 
enters  the  camp  ;  but  it  is  because  he  is  a  citizen,  and 
would  wish  to  continue  so,  that  he  makes  himself  for 
a  while  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution ot  this  country  know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a 
perpetual  standing  soldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profes- 
sion than  that  of  war,  nor  had  the  kings  of  England 
so  nun  h  as  a  guard  about  their  persons  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  military  force  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  time  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  in  the  hands  of  dukes  and 
heretocks.  Alfred  the  Great  first  settled  a  regular  mi- 
litia ;  and  by  his  prudent  management,  made  all  the 
subjects  of  tbis  kingdom  soldiers. 

Upon  the  Norman  conquest,  the  feudal  law  was 
introduced  here  in  all  its  rigour,  the  whole  of  which 
ij  built  upon  a  military  plan.  All  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  divided  into  what  were  called  knights- 
fees,  amounting  to  about  60,000 ;  and,  for  every 
knight's-see,  a  knight  or  soldier  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  king  in  his  wars,  forty  days  in  a  year  :  in 
which  space  ot  time,  before  war  was  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence, the  campaign  was  generally  finished,  and  a 
kingdom  t  ither  conquered  or  rendered  victorious.     By 


this  means  the  king,  without  the  least  expence,  had 
an  army  of  60,000  men  always  ready  at  his  command. 
This  personal  service,  however,  in  length  of  time, 
degenerated  into  pecuniary  commutations,  or  aids, 
till  at  last  the  whole  feudal  system  was  abolished 
at  the  restoration. 

The  abolition    of   the  military   tenures  gave  occa- 
sion to  ascertain    the   power  of  the  militia,  to  recog- 
nize the  power  of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command 
them,  and  to   put  the   whole  into  a  more  regular  me- 
thod of  military    subordination.      The  present   militia 
laws  are  foun/led   upon    these  statutes,'  with  the  addi- 
tion ot   some  new  regulations  ;   the   general  scheme  of 
which  is  to  discipline  a   certain  number   of  the   inha- 
bitants of  every  county,  chosen  by  lot  for  three  years, 
and  officered  by   the  lord -lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants,    and     other    principal    landholders,    under    a 
commission  from  tiie  crown.     They   are    not   obliged 
to  march  out  of  their   respective   counties,   unless  in 
case  of  invasion   or  actual   rebellion,  nor  in  any  case 
compellable   to  march  out    of   the  kingdom.       They 
are   to   be  exercised    at  stated   times,  and  their  disci- 
pline in    general    very    easy;   but  when    called  out  to 
actual  service  they  are  subject  to  the  rigours  of  martial 
law,  as   necessary  10    keep  them   in  order  and  proper 
subordination.   This  is  the  constitutional  security  which 
our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace,    and  for 
protecting  the  realm  against  foreign  and  domestic  vio- 
lence.     The  legislature    has    indeed  always  been  jea- 
lous of  standing  armies;  for  king  Charles   II.  having 
kept  up  about  5000  regular  troops   by  his  own  autho- 
rity, tor  guards  and   garrisons,   which  king  James  II. 
by  degrees   increased  to  no  less  than  30,000,  all  paid 
from  his  own  civil  list,  the  parliament  was  so  offended, 
that  it  was  made  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
That  the  raising  up  and  keeping  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament, 
is  illegal. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  annually  judged 
necessary  by  the  legislature,  for  the  safety  of  tbis  king- 
dom, the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  to  maintain  annually,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  a  standing  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  crown  ;  but  they  are,  ipso  facto,  dis- 
banded every  year,  unless  continued  by  parliament. 
Accordingly,  an  annual  act  of  parliament  passes, 
"  To  punish  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters."  This  re- 
gulates the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  dispersed 
among  the  several  inn-keepers  and  victuallers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  establishes  a  martial  law  for 
their  government. 

The  land  forces  of  Great-Britain  maintained  in  time 
of  peace,  do  not  usually  exceed  40,000  in  number, 
computing  18,000  in  England  and  Scotland,  12,000011 
the  Irish  establishment,  and  the  remainder  in  garrisons 
abroad,  at  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  Nova  Scotia,  Jamaica, 
and  Antigua.  In  the  war  of  1756,  however,  the  na- 
tion maintained  above  100,000  soldiers,  exclusive  of 
marines,  and  an  army  of  50,000  Germans  on  the  con- 
tuiLiit;  and  since  the  American  war,  there  have  been 
m  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  natives  and  foreigners, 
135,000  men,   besides  42,000  militia. 

The  British  infantry  have  always  been  distinguished 
by  a  species  of  courage  and  intrepidity  peculiar  to 
themselves;  and  the  cavalry  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  in  Europe,  whether  we  respect  the  beauty,  size, 
spirit,  and  docility  of  the  horses,  or  the  strength,  ap- 
pearance, and  gallantry  of  the  dragoons.  The  troops, 
both  horse  and  toot,  are  composed  of  tall,  strong, 
muscular,  handsome  men,  in  red  uniforms,  with 
facings  of  various  colours,  well  clothed,  armed,  and 
accoutred  ;  inferior  to  none  in  exercise  and  discipline, 
and  superior  to  all  others  in  martial  and  military  ap- 
pearance. 

The  maritime  state  is  nearly  related  to  the  former, 
though  much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our 
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free  constitution.      The    royal  navy    of   England  has 
ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornamt-nt  ;   it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  strength  ;  the  floating  bulwark  ol 
the  island  ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and 
powerful,     no    danger    can    ever    be  apprehended    to 
liberty  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated, even  from  the  earliest  ages.      To  so  much  per-  ^ 
fection  was  our    naval  reputation  arrived  in  the    12th  ; 
century,  that   the    code  of  maritime  laws,  wiiich  arc  , 
called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  na- 
tions in  Europe  as  the  ground  and  superstruction  of  all 
their  marine  constitutions,  was  confessedly  fompiled  by 
king  Richard  I.  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  then  part  of  the  possessions   of  the  crown  of 
England.     And  yet,  so  vastly  inferior  were  our  ances- 
tors in  this  point  to  the   present  age,  that,  even  in  the 
maritime  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  sir  Edward  Coke 
thinks  it  matter  of  boast  that  the  royal  navy    of  Eng- 
land then  consisted  of  33  ships.     The  present  condition 
of  our  marine  is  in  a  great   measure  owing  to  the  salu- 
tary provisions  of  the  statute  called  the  navigation  act ; 
whereby  the  constant  increase  of  English  shipping  and 
seamen  was  not  only   encouraged,   but   rendered  una- 
voidably necessary. 

The  complement  of  seamen,  in  time  of  peace,  usu- 
ally hath  amounted  to  12  or  15,000.  In  time  of  war, 
they  formerly  amounted  to  about  80,000  men  ;  and 
after  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  to 
above  100,000,  including  marines.  The  vote  of  par- 
liament for  the  service  of  the  year  1797,  was  for 
120,000  seamen,  including  marines. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  squa- 
drons, namely,  the   red,  white,    and  blue,    which    are 

so  termed   from  the   differences  of  their  colours. 

Each  squadron  has  its  admiral  :  but  the  admiral  of 
the  red  squadron  has  the  principal  command  of  the 
whole,  and  is  styled  vice  admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
Subject  to  each  admiral  is  also  a  vice  and  rear-admi 
ral.  But  the  supreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is, 
next  to  the  king,  in  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  British  navy, 
during  the  war  of  1756,  was  able  to  cope  with  all 
the  other  fleets  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  it  entirely  vanquished  the  whole  naval  power  of 
France,  disabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  and 
other  powers  in  awe.  For  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  the  annoyance  of  our  enemies,  it 
was  then  divided  into  several  powerful  squadrons, 
so  judiciously  stationed,  as  at  once  to  appear  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and,  while  some  fleets  were 
huaibling  the  pride  of  Spain  in  Asia- and  America, 
others  were  employed  in  frustrating  the  designs  of 
France,  and  escorting  home  the  riches  of  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds. 

The  British  navy  is  distributed  into  six  rates,  orders, 
or  classes,  exclusive  of  the  inferior  vessels  ;  as  sloops 
of  war,  armed  ships,  bomb  ketches,  fire-ships,  and 
cutters  or  schooners  commanded  by  lieutenants. 

The  navy  of  England  is  at  all  times  superior  to  any 
other  maritime  power,  in  number  of  ships,  weight  of 
metal,  and  expert  mariners.  But  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  by  sea  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  gold  coin  of  England  consists  of  guineas,  half- 
guineas,  and  seven  shilling  pieces  ;  and  though  the 
people  reckon  by  pounds,  it  is  at  present  an  imaginary 
denomination.  The  pound  is  equal  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  the  guinea  amounts  to  twenty-one  :  besides 
the  English  pieces,  the  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  called 
Joannes  and  Moidores,  were  till  lately  taken  by  all  the 
,  dealers  in  England.  Crowns,  half  crowns,  shillings, 
and  sixpences,  compose  the  silver  coin  that  circulates 
through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  tor  the  conve- 
nience of  retail,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  cop^ 
per  coin,  consisting  of  two-penny  and  penny  pieces, 
half-pence,  and  farthings  ;  the  value  of  a  crown  is  five 
shillings,  a  shilling   twelve  pence,    and  four  farthings 


constitute  one  penny.  No  person,  however,  is  obliged 
to  receive  copper  money  in  payment  of  any  sum  above 
one  shilling.  Besides  the  coins  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  some  five  and  two  guinea  pieces  of 
gold,  as  well  as  four-penny,  three-penny,  two-penny, 
and  penny  pieces  in  silver  ;  but  these  are  rather  pre- 
served as  medals  than  used  in  circulation. 

The  title  of  the  king  of  England  is,  By  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  kings  of  England  was  formerly  his  or  her 
Grace,  or  Highness,  till  Henry  VIII.  to  put  himself 
on  a  footing  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  assumed 
that  of  Majesty  ;  but  the  old  designation  was  not  abo- 
lished till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  title  of  Defender  of  tlie  Faith,  above-mentioned, 
was  given  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  pope,  on  account  of 
a  book  written  by  the  king  against  Luther  and  the 
Reformation.  Besides  the  titles  already  given,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  has  others  from  his  German  do- 
minions, as  Elector  of  Hanover,  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburgh,  &c. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain,  anno  1714,  the  ro\  al  fichievement  is 
marshalled  as  follows  :  quarterly,  in  the  first  grand 
quarter,  Mars,  three  lions,  passant  guardant,  in  pale 
Sol,  the  imperial  ensigns  of  England,  impaled  with 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  which  are  Sol,  a  lion 
rampant,  within  a  double  tressure  (lowered,  and  coun- 
ter-flowered, with  fleurs-de-lis.  Mars.  The  second 
quarter  is  the  royal  arms  of  France,  viz.  Jupiter,  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  Sol.  The  third,  the  ensigns  of  Ireland, 
which  is,  Jupiter,  an  harp,  Sol,  stringed  Luna.  And 
the  fourth  grand  quarter  is  his  present  majesty's  own 
coat,  viz.  Mars,  two  lions,  passant  guardant,  Sol,  for 
Brunswick,  impaled  with  Lunenburg,  which  is,  Sol, 
seniee  of  hearts,  proper,  a  lion  rampant,  Jupiter, 
having  ancient  Saxony,  viz.  Mars,  an  horse  currant, 
Luna,  ente  (or  grafted)  in  base  :  and  in  a  shield  sur 
tout.  Mars,  the  diadem,  or  crown  of  Charlemagne; 
the  whole,  within  a  garter,  as  sovereign  of  that  most 
noble  order  of  knighthood. 

The  motto  of  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  that  is,  God  and 
my  Right,  is  as  oid  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  who 
assumed  it  to  shew  his  independi;ncy  upon  all  earthly 
powers.  It  was  afterwards  revived  by  Edward  III. 
when  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Almost 
every  king  of  England  had  a  particular  badge  or  cog- 
nizance: somciimes  a  white  hart,  sometimes  a  fetlock 
with  a  falcon,  by  which  it  is  said  Edward  IV.  alluded 
to  the  infidelity  of  one  of  his  mistresses  ;  and  sometimes 
a  portcullis,  which  was  that  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, many  of  the  princes  of  which  were  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Beaufort.  The  white  rose  was  the  bearing 
of  the  house  of  York  ;  and  that  of  Lancaster,  by  way 
of  contradiction,- adopted  the  red.  The  thistle,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  royal  armorial  bearings,  belonged 
to  Scotland,  and  was  very  significant  when  joined  to 
its  motto.  Nemo  vie  impune  laccssct,  "  None  shall  pro- 
voke me"^npunished." 

The  titles  of  the  king's  eldest  son  are,  prince  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsny,  earl  of  Chester, 
electoral  prince  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  earl  of 
Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  isles,  great 
steward  of  Scotland,  and  captain-general  of  the  artil- 
lery company. 

He  beirs  the  king's  arms,  with  the  addition  of  a 
label  of  three  points,  charged  with  nine  torteux  ;  his 
device  being  a  coronet  beautified  with  three  ostrich 
feathers,  inscribed  Icli  dien,  signifying  in  the  German 
language,  "  I  serve." 

All  degrees  of  nobility  are  derived  from  the  king, 
as  their  fountain  ;  and  he  may  institute  what  new  titles 
he  pleases.  The  right  of  peerage  seems  to  have  been 
originally  territorial ;  that  is.  anne.xed  to  lands,  ho- 
nours, castles,  manors,  and  the  like,  the  proprietors 
and  possessors  of  which  were,  in  right  of  those  estates, 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  summoned 
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to  parliament  to  do  suit  and  service  to  their  sovereign  : 
and  when  .*he  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  passed 
with  it  as  appendant.  Thus  the  bishops  still  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords  in  ri^ht  of  succession  to  certain  ancient 
baronies  annexed,  or  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  their 
episcopal  lands. 

Peers  are  now  created  either  by  writ  or  by  patent : 
for  those  who  claim  by  prescription,  must  suppose 
either  a  writ  or  patent  made  to  their  ancestors,  though 
by  length  of  time  it  is  lost.  The  creation  by  writ,  or 
the  king's  letter,  which  is  the  more  ancient  method,  is 
a  summons  to  attend  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  style 
and  title  of  that  Barony  which  the  king  is  pleased  to 
confer :  that  by  patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  subject  of 
any  dignity  and  degree  of  peerage. 

The  present  nobility  of  England  are  at  once  nvmie- 
rous  and  wealthy  ;  enjoy  many  honourable  privileges, 
but  possess  no  power  incompatible  with  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The  majo- 
rit)'  of  them  live  with  great  magnificence,  especi- 
ally at  their  country  seats,  which  are  indeed  elegant 
palaces,  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  ponds, 
parks,  and  plantations.  No  counf.ry  in  Europe  can 
produce  such  a  number  of  noblemen  living  in  all  the 
pomp  of  afRuence  and  all  the  delights  of  independ- 
ence, secured  by  the  law  from  the  arm  of  arbitrary 
power,  and,  in  their  turn,  disabled  by  the  law  from 
exercising  the  rod  of  oppression.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  different  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount,  and  baron  ;  and  according  'o  these  degrees, 
take  precedence  of  one  another.  But  they  are  all 
equally  peers  of  England,  and  all  sit  in  the  house  of 
Lords,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
England. 

The  person  of  a  peer  is  sacred  from  arrest,  except  in 
case  of  treason,  felony,  breach  of  the  peace,  condem- 
nation in  parliament,  or  contempt  of  the  king.  In 
these  cases  he  cannot  be  tried  but  by  a  jury  of  peers, 
he  cannot  be  impannelled  on  any  jury  of  inquest :  he 
cannot  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  nor  obliged 
to  swear  in  any  court  of  justice,  but  only  to  declare 
upon  his  honour.  In  case  of  lawful  absence,  he  can 
constitute  a  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  parliament;  a 
privilege  which  no  commoner  enjoys.  He  is  exempt- 
ed from  all  attendance  at  sheriffs  turns  and  Iccts,  where 
other  subjects  are  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
as  also  from  joining  the  posse  commilatus,  when  it  is 
raised  by  the  sheriff  to  suppress  routs  and  riots.  He 
cannot  be  outlawed  in  any  civil  action,  nor  pressed  to 
death  as  a  commoner,  when  mute  upon  his  trial ;  and 
when  condemned  to  die,  he  is  indulged  with  the  ho- 
nour of  decapitation. 

The  sons  of  the  nobility  have  certain  titles  by  cour- 
tesy, according  to  the  rank  of  their  fathers ;  but  the 
law  ranks  them  among  the  commons  of  England. 
Thus  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  is  denominated  marquis, 
or  earl ;  and  the  youngest  sons  are  saluted  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  My  Lord,  The  first  son  of  a  marquis  or 
earl  is  denominated  lord  of  some  barony  belonging  to 
his  father,  and  his  brothers  are  likewise  addressed  by 
the  title  of  Lord  John  or  Lord  William.  The  sisters 
enjoy  the  honourable  title  of  Lady,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  this  courtesy  is  not  extended  to  the  younger 
children  of  viscounts  and  barons. 

The  baronets  of  England  were  so  called  as  bein<f 
deemed  an  inferior  kind  of  barons,  in  Latin  baronuli, 
haroncuii,  and  baronclli,  constituted  in  the  room  of 
the  old  vavasours,  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  parliamentary  barons  and  the  different  orders  of 
knights.  They  were  created  by  James  the  First,  who 
bestowed  this  hereditary  honour  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  of  his  subjects  who  assisted  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  No 
person  could  be  admitted  into  this  order  unless  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  blood,  of  unblemished  morals, 
and  pos.sessed  a  yearly  revenue  of  one  thousand  pounds 
in  land ;  and  the  express  condition  of  his  admission 
was,  that  he  should  maintain  thirty  soldiers  for  three 
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years  on  the  military  establishment  of  Ireland.  As 
an  armorial  badge  of  distinction,  he  wears  in  a  can- 
ton of  his  escutcheon  a  bloody  hand,  as  the  arms 
of  Ulster.  The  number  of  baronets  was,  at  first, 
restricted  to  200,  but  now  it  is  enlarged  without  limi- 
tation. The  title  of  baronet  is  conferred  by  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  descends  to  heirs  male  : 
like  other  knights,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lative Sir  prefixed  to  his  christian  name  in  speaking 
and  writing.  He  takes  precedence  of  all  other  knights 
except  those  of  the  Garter,  and  baronets  created  lu 
the  field  of  battle.  He  is  entitled  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  king's  army,  near  the  royal  standard ; 
and  his  eldest  son,  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  privilege 
when  of  age  has  a  right  to  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
whenever  it  shall  be  demanded.  The  wives  of  baro- 
nets are  ladies,  and  take  place  before  the  wives  of  all 
knights  whatsoever. 

There  are  two  grand  orders  of  knighthood  in  Eng- 
land, namely,  those  of  the  Garter,  and  the  Bath. 
The  order  of  St.  George,  or  the  Garter,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  honourable  institutions  of  lay 
knights  now  extant.  It  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
Third.  The  order  of  the  garter  is  a  college  or  cor- 
poration, consisting  of  the  sovereign  and  twenty-five 
companions,  called  knights  of  the  garter,  of  a  dean, 
canons,  perit  canons,  vergers,  and  other  inferior 
officers ;  and  of  twenty-six  poor  knights,  who  receive 
their  maintenance  from  the  college,  as  a  reward  for 
military  service.  There  are  other  officers  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  the  tutelar  saint  and  patron  of  England; 
such  as  that  of  prelate  of  the  garter,  annexed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester  ;  the  chancellorship,  vested 
in  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  and  the  registery,  belontr. 
ing  to  the  dean  of  Windsor.  There  is  a  principal 
king  at  arms,  called  Garter,  whose  province  it  is  to 
marshal  the  solemnities  of  feasts  and  installations; 
finally,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  is  likewise  usher  of 
the  garter.  The  seat  of  the  order  is  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  consisting  of  the  chapter-house,  the  hall, 
and  chapel  of  St.  George.  A  knight  of  this  order  is 
distinguished  by  a  blue  garter,  with  a  gold  buckle 
worn  on  the  left  leg,  and  inscribed  Honi  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense,  signifying,  Sliame  to  him  tvho  thinks  evil  of, 
or  puis  abad  consiructiun  on,  this  order;  by  a  silver 
star  on  the  left  breast,  enamelled  with  gold  and  set 
with  diamonds,  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  broad  blue 
ribband  that  crosses  the  body  from  the  left  shoulder. 
The  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  have  been  members 
of  this  institution. 

The  order  of  the  Bath  was  first  instituted  by  Henry 
IV.  and  took  their  denomination  from  bathing  on  the 
eve  of  their  admission.  This  order,  which  had  grown 
obsolete,  was  revised  by  king  George  the  First,  in  the 
year  1725,  when  eighteen  noblemen,  and  as  many 
commoners,  were  installed  knights  of  the  bath  with 
great  ceremony  at  Westminster,  Their  number  is 
limited  to  forly-six,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
star  on  the  breast ;  and  a  broad  red  ribband  worn  like 
a  belt  over  the  shoulder. 

A  knight  is  a  term  used  almost  in  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  in  general  signifies  a  soldier  serving  on 
horseback  ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  estimation  in  ancient 
armies,  and  entitling  tlie  parties  themselves  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Sir.  Other  knighthoods  formerly  took 
place  in  England  ;  such  as  those  of  bannerets,  batche- 
lors,  knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like  ;  but  they  are 
now  disused.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1773,  at  a  view  of 
the  royal  navy  at  Portsmouth,  the  king  conferred  the 
honour  of  Knights  Bannerets,  on  two  admirals  and 
three  captains.  They  have  no  particular  badge  on  their 
garments,  but  their  arms  are  painted  on  u  banner  placed 
in  the  frames  of  the  supporters. 

The  gentlemen  of  England  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  esquires,  or  artnige'ri, 
the  title  formerly  given  to  those  among  the  gentry 
who  acted  as  armonr-bearers  in   war  to  the  prince  and 
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prime  nobility.  Though  the  right  of  this  title  is  limit- 
ed to  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  such  as  the  sons  of 
barons,  and  gentlemen  whose  ancestors  have  been  al- 
ways free,  and  borne  a  coat  of  arms,  mayors  of  towns, 
counsellors  at  law,  bachelors  of  divinity,  law  or  phy- 
sic ;  yet  it  is  indiscriminately  given  to  all  those  who 
maintain  the  appearance  of  gentlemen.  The  highest 
order  of  plebeians  are  the  freeholders,  called  yeomen, 
from  the  Saxon  word  gemani,  which  signifies  common. 
These  are  the  husbandmen  and  farmers,  who  hold 
lands  and  tenements  inheritable  by  a  perpetual  right  to 
them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  The  next  class  ot  peo- 
ple arc  the  merchants  and  traders,  greatly  and  deserv- 
edly respected  in  Eiigland,  on  acccunt  of  their  riches 
as  well  as  their  profession,  which  contributes  so  essen- 
tially to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation. 


HISTORY    OF     ENGLAN'D, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  inhabitants  came 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  of  the  Celta;,  or  Gauls, 
that  settled  on  the  opposite  shore,  long  before  their 
country  was  known  to  the  Romatts.  The  ancient 
Britons  were  a  rude  warlike  people,  living  in  hovels 
erected  within  the  covert  of  thick  and  almost  impene- 
trable woods.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad, 
and  gave  them  a  blueish  or  greenish  cast,  and  had  no 
other  covering  than  the  skins  of  beasts,  casually  thrown 
over  them,  without  being  shaped  into  any  kind  of 
garment ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  the  figures  of 
aiiimals  and  heavenly  bodies  on  their  skins.  In  their 
marriages,  they  were  not  very  delicate,  for  they  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  kind  of  matrimonial  clubs,  twelve 
or  fourteen  men  married  as  many  wives,  and  each 
wife  was  common  to  them  all ;  but  her  children  be- 
longed to  the  original  husband.  They  sowed  corn, 
though  it  is  likely  they  lived  chiefly  on  animal  food 
and  milk.  They  were  amazingly  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  chariots;  and  fought  with  lances, 
darts  and  swords.  Women  sometimes  led  their  armies 
to  the  field,  and  were  recognized  as  the  sovereigns  of 
their  particular  districts.  They  favoured  a  primoge- 
niture or  seniority,  in  their  succession  to  royalty, 
but  set  it  aside  on  the  snallest  inconveniency  attend- 
ing it. 

Such  were  the  ancient  Britons,  when  Julius  Caesar, 
about  fifty  years  before  the  christian  a;ra,  invaded 
their  country ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  Eng- 
land was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  con- 
quest by  a  military  force,  which  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  placed  at  convenient  stations  all 
■  over  the  province :  the  Roman  govcrno*-,  for  the  time 
being,  w.issupreme  ruler  of  the  country. 

The  Britons  lived  during  the  long  reign  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  rather  as  the  allies  than  the  tributaries  of 
the  Romans  :  but  the  communications  between  Rome 
and  Great-Britain  being  then  extended,  the  emperor 
Claudius  Caesar,  about  forty-two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  undertook  an  expedition  in  person,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  successful  against  Bri- 
tain. His  conquests,  however,  were  imperfect;  Ca- 
r.ictacus,  and  Boadicca,  though  a  woman,  made  no- 
ble stands  against  the  Romans.  The  former  was  taken 
prisoner  after  a  desperate  battle,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  his  undaunted  behaviour  before  Claudius  gain- 
cd  him  the  admiration  of  the  victors,  and  is  celebrat- 
ed in  the  histories  of  the  times.  Boadicea  being  op- 
pressed in  a  manner  that  disgraces  the  Roman  name, 
and  dcleatcd,  disdained  to  survive  the  liberties  of  her 
country;  and  Agricola,  general  to  Domitian,  after 
subduing  South-Britain,  carried  his  arms  northwards, 
where  his  successors  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  their 
progress,  every  inch  of  ground  being  bravely  de- 
fended. 


While  the  Romans  remained  in  this  island,  they 
erected  those  wails  so  often  mentioned,  to  protect 
the  Britons  from  the  invasions  of  the  Caledonians, 
Scots,  and  Picts.  But  in  the  year  426,  the  barba- 
rous nations  of  the  North,  breaking  into  the  Roman 
empire,  rendered  it  nccessar)^  to  recall  the  legions  sta- 
tioned in  Britain  ;  when  the  emperor  Honorius  renoun- 
ced his  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  released  the 
inhabitants  from  their  allegiance.  On  the  departure 
of  the  Roman  legions,  the  island  was  left  in  a  feeble 
and  defenceless  state. 

The  Scots  who  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward  of  the  Roman  provinces,  no  sooner  perceived 
the  weakness  of  their  southern  neighbours,  than  they 
I  invaded  their  country,  and  committed  the  most  dread- 
j  ful  outrages ;  the  tracts  of  their  irruptions  were  mark- 
!  ed  with  blood  and  devastation ;  the  northern  parts  of 
j  the  Once  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Romans  were 
I  totally  wasted  wfth  fire  and  sword,  and  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  destitute  at  once  of  forces  and  generals 
capable  of  repelling  the  cruel  ravages  of  their  barba- 
rous enemies,  became  an  easy  prey.  Reduced  to  thia 
dreadful  state,  the  Britons  bad  recourse  to  the  Saxons, 
a  warlike  people  ol  Scandinavia,  for  protection;  of- 
fering to  give,  as  a  reward  for  their  service,  the  Isle 
of  Thannet,  a  small  tract  of  land  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  county  of  Kent.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Saxons,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  Angles,  a  people  of  Jutland,  landed  in 
England.  The  Britons,  headed  by  these  auxiliaries, 
were  soon  too  strong  for  the  Scots,  who  were  defeated 
in  several  engagements,  and  driven  back  to  their  own 
country.  These  victories,  however,  were  far  from 
restoring  peace  to  the  harassed  Britons  :  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  generals,  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  small  spot  of  land  assigned  them  and  their  fol- 
lowers, as  a  reward  for  their  services,  and  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  island  :  which  was  easily 
accomplished  by  Hengist,  who  persuaded  Vortigem, 
the  British  king,  that  as  his  subjects  understood  very- 
little  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  of  infinite  advantage 
to  so  fertile  a  country,  if  he  would  suflFcr  a  number  of 
Saxons  to  be  sent  for  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Accord- 
ingly as  many  of  those  people  embarked  as  sixteen 
ships  would  contain  ;  but  they  had  not  long  been  in 
this  island  before  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  con- 
vinced the  wretched  Britons  that  they  had  inadvert- 
ently consented  to  their  own  destruction.  The  Sa.x- 
ons  pretended  that  Hengist's  troops  had  not  been  re- 
warded according  to  agreement,  and  that  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  satisf)'  themselves.  On  which 
account  a  long  and  terrible  war  ensued  ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  saxons  were 
generally  victorious,  and  the  Britons  forced  at  last  to 
retire  into  Wales.  Having  thus  no  enemy  in  the 
field  to  contend  with,  the  victors  divided  England 
into  seven  kingdoms,  termed  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ; 
namely  Kent;  Sotith-Sex,  or  the  South-Saxons; 
West-Sex,  or  the  West-Saxons;  Easi-Sex,  or  the 
East-Saxons;  Northumberland;  the  East- Angles ;  and 
Mercia. 

Christianity    soon    after   this   was   introduced   into 
England  by   pope  Gregory   the  Great.     And,  about 
the  year  596,  he  sent  over   to    England   the  famous 
Austin,  the  monk,  who  probably    found  no   great  dif- 
ficulty in  converting  the   king  and   his   people ;  and 
also  Scbert,  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  Vv'ho  was  bap- 
tized,   and    founded    the   Cathedral   of  St.    Paul's  in 
London.     Austin  then  attempted  to  bring  the  churches 
in  Wales  to  a  conformit}-   with   that  of  Rome,  parti- 
cularly at  the  celebration  iff  Easter  :  but  finding  a  stout 
rcsistaiirc  on  the   part  ol  the  bishops    and   clergy,  he 
persuaded    his   Christian    converts  to  massacre   them, 
which   thcv  did  to   the  number  of  1200  priests  and 
monks,  and   reduced   the  Britons,  who  were  found  in 
the   heptarchy,    to  a    slate    of    slavery,    which   some 
think  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  villcnage  in   England. 
Austin  is  accounted  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  and  died  605,  as  his  convert  Athelbert  did  soon 
after. 

The  pope  in  Austin's  time,  supplied  England   with 
7,bout  400  monks,  and  the  popish  clergy  took  care  to 
keep  their  kings  and  laity  under  the  most  deplorable 
ignorance,     but    always    magnified     the    power    and 
sanctity    of     his    holiness.      Hence    it    was    that     the 
Anglo-Saxons,  during  their  heptarchy,  were  governed 
by  priests  and   monks :  and,  as  they  saw   convenient, 
persuaded  their   kings  either  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
cloisters,  or  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  where 
they  finished  their  days;  and  such  was  the  tyranny  in 
these    early    limb's,    that  no    less    than   thirty    Anglo- 
Saxon   kings,    during    the   heptarchy,    resigned   their 
crowns  in  that  manner ;    and  among  them  was  Ina, 
king  ofthe  AVcst-Saxons,  though  in  other  respects  he 
was  a  wise    and   brave    prince.      The  contributions  of 
those  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  un- 
limited; and   Ethelward,  king   of  Mercia,  imposed  an 
annual  tax  of  a    penny  upon   every  house,  which  was 
afterwards    known    by    the    name    of    Petej's   pence, 
because   paid  on  the   holiday  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula, 
August  1.      This  tax   was  imposed  at  first  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  college  at  Rome  for  the  education  of  Eng- 
lish youth,  founded  by    Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  under 
the   name  of   Rome-scot,   but  in  process  of  time   the 
popes  claimed  it  as  a  tribute  due   to  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors. 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  a  black  cloud  of 
barbarous  .ignorance  covered  the  v/hole  country. 
Continual  wars  among  themselves,  blended  with  the 
most  shocking  crimes,  furnish  the  historical  transac- 
tions that  have  reached  our  time.  These  continual 
tumults  and  disorders  hasterled  the  destruction  ofthe 
heptarchy,  which  was  abolished  by  Egbert,  who  an- 
nexed the  other  six  kingdoms  to  his  own,  about  the 
year  81  g.  He  was  the  eldest  branch  of  Cerdic,  one 
of  the  Saxon  chiefs  who  first  arrived  in  England, 
and  related  to  Birthric,  king  of  the  West  Saxons :  he 
■was  in  his  early  youth  obliged  to  leave  his  country 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  that  prince's  jealousy.  Fortu- 
nately for  Egbert,  Charlemagne,  the  most  accom- 
plished prince  of  his  age,  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
France.  The  prince  found  there  a  generous  pro- 
tector, and  under  him  he  learned  the  arts  of  war  and 
government.  About  the  year  800,  Birthric  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  the  West-Saxons  earnestly  soli- 
cited Egbert  to  return  to  his  native  land  and  take 
possession  of  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  He  imme- 
diately complied  with  their  request,  and  no  sooner 
found  himself  settled  on  the  throne,  than  he  took 
§uch  measures  as  in  a  short  time  rendered  him  the 
sole  monarch  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  heptarchy. 
Peace  being  thus  restored,  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
king  at  Winchester.  Soon  after  he  changed  the 
name  of  his  kingdom  into  that  of  Engle-lond  or 
England. 

About  the  year  832,  the  Danes,  who  were  a  power- 
ful people,  had  long  infested  the  British  seas,  and  made 
descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Dorsetshire, 
Egbert  marched  against  them,  but  from  the  sovereign 
contempt  he  entertained  of  these  pirates,  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  small  number  of  forces,  and  was  de- 
feated. The  danes,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  ;  for  about  two  years  alter  he 
attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  kingdom ;  nor  did  they  ever 
venture  to  return  till  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  838. 

Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert,  proved  a  weak  and  in- 
dolent prince,  without  the  least  tincture  of  his  fa- 
ther's virtues;  he  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne, 
before  the  Danes  appeared  again  upon  the  coasts, 
and  the  English  being  unable  to  oppose  their  rava- 
ges, they  fixed  themselves  in  the  island,  which  soon 
became  one  continued  scene  of  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation. They  however  received  a  severe  check  from 
Athelstan,  son  to  Ethelwolf,  and  his  partner  in   the 
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regal  authority;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent  their  forming  a  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Thannet, 
where  they  employed  themselves  in  collecting  arms 
and  force  sufficient  to  extend  their  settlements  in 
England. 

At  the  death  of  Ethelwolf,  which  happened  in  857, 
his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  eldest 
sons  (A  helston  being  then  dead,j  Ethelbald  and 
Ethelbert,  whose  joint  reign  afl^'ords  no  transaction 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  Ethelbald  died  first;  and 
Ethelbert,  at  his  decease,  named  his  brother  Ethelred 
for  his  successor,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
though  two  sons  of  his  own  were  then  living.  During 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  Danes,  notwithstanding 
the  valiant  efforts  of  the  king  and  his  brother  Alfred, 
made  themselves  masters  of  many  of  the  counties  in 
England,  and  were  almost  entirely  masters  of  the  sea- 
coast,  when,  by  the  death  of  Ethelred,  which 
pened  in  867,   Alfred  ascended  the  throne. 

Alfred    came    to    the    crown  at   a    time  when    his 
kingdom    was    falling   a  prey  to   barbarous    invaders, 
and     his     subjects     worn     out     with     frequent    wars. 
Such    was   his  courage    and   conduct,     that,    though 
during    the    struggle   he  had   once    entirely  lost   his 
dominions,  and   was  reduced  for  a  time  to  the  servile 
state  of   a    cow-herd;    yet    before     his  death,    which 
happened   in  the  year  900,  he  had  not  only  recovered 
the    crown,   but    added    new    lustre  to  it  by  his  con- 
quests  over    the    Danes,   whom   he  obliged    to  swear 
obedience   to  his  government.     Even  the   inhabitants 
ot  Wales,    who    had    lived    in    a  perpetual    state   of 
enmity     with     the    Saxons,    courted    his     protection. 
The  virtues  of  this  monarch  justly  acquired  him  the 
epithet    of    Great,     and    his    excellent   laws,    that    of 
"  The  Father  of  the  English    constitution."     One  of 
the   principal    glories  of  his  reign  was  that  of  giving 
birth   to  a  maritime  power  in  England.     Convinced 
that  the  superiority  of  numbers  in  his  enemies  would 
always   be  against  him,  unless  he  could  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  he  carefully    observed  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Danes  constructed   their  vessels,  and 
having  made   improvements  upon    their  art,  ordered 
a  number  of  gallies  to  be  built,  some   ot  which  carried 
sixty   rowers,    and  were,    though    more  lofty  and  of 
greater   bulk,    swifter  sailers  than  the    Danish  ships. 
He  revived    the  use  of  juries,     which  had    lain   dor- 
mant for  some  tune.      He   gave   great  encouragement 
to    navigation   and    commerce,     which,    even    in   that 
early  period,  he  brought   to   some    degree  of  perfec- 
tion.     He  introduced    buildings    of   brick    and   stone, 
materials  till    then   used    only    in  erecting    churches. 
His   treatment  of  corrupt  judi;rs  was  truly  e.xemplary  ; 
he  caused  several  of  them  to  be   hung  up  by  the  sides 
ot   high  roads,  as    an  example   to   deter  others    from 
the  like  destructive  practices.     A  scholar  himself,  he 
admired    and   rew  arded   those   who   were   fond  of  the 
sciences,  and    invited    several    learned    men    into    his 
dominions. 

Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  father  Alfred. 
This  piince  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  during 
which  he  was  engaged  in  several  wars  against  the 
Danes,  and  was  generally  victorious.  The  king  of 
Scotland  also,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
these  invaders,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  con- 
senting to  hold  his  dominions  in  vassalage  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Nor  were  the  Danes  and  Scots 
the  only  enemies  Edward  had  to  contend  with.  In 
the  year  920,  an  insurrection  happened  in  Wales, 
headed  by  Leofred,  a  Dane,  and  Griffith  ap  Madoc, 
brother-in-law  to  the  prince  of  West-Wales.  These 
two,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Chester,  before  Edward  was  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  their  progress;  but  coming  up  with  them 
at  Sherwood,  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Griflith  was 
killed,  Eeofred  taken  prisoner,  and  their  whole  army 
put  to  flight.  Edward  having  thus  subdued  all  his 
enemies,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of 
his  conquests,  and  the   well  governing  of   his  subjects. 

He 
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He  enacted  the  most  salutary  laws,  and 
put  them  strictly  in  execution. 

Edward  dymg  in  927,  was  succeeded  by   his  eldest 
son,  Athelston,  at  the  beginning  of   whose   reign   the 
•Danes  once   more    renewed  their    barbarous  ravages ; 
and  his  whole  reign  was  one  continued  scene  of  war 
with  these  restless    invaders,  the  Scots,  the    English, 
and  other  neighbourmg  powers.     These  commotions, 
however,  did  not  divert  his  attention  from  the  welfare 
of    his   people.     The    encouragement   of    commerce 
seems  to  have  been  his  chief  delight.     He  also  encou- 
raged coinage  ;  and  we  find  by  his   laws,  that  archbi- 
shops,   bishops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then   the   pri- 
vilege of  minting  money.     He  enacted  many  excellent 
laws,  and  one  in  particular  whereby  every   merchant, 
who   had  on  his  own  account,  made  three  voyages  to 
the  Mediterranean,    was  put  upon  the  same   footing 
with  a  thane,  or  nobleman  of  the  first  rank.      He  died 
in  941. 

Edmund  I.  brother  to  Athelston,  whose  reign,  and 
those  of  his   successors,  Edrcd  and  Edwy,  were  weak 
and   inglorious,    being  either   engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Danes,  or  disgraced  by  the  influence   of  priests. 
Edgar  mounted  the  throne  about  the  year  959,  but, 
like  his   predecessors,  he  was  the  dupe  ot  priests,  par- 
tiularly    Dunstan.     During   his   reign,     which   upon 
the  whole  was  not  inglorious,  he  ceded  to    the    Scots 
all  the  territory   north  of  Severus's    wall,  and  revived 
the  naval  glory  of   England.     He   died  in  975,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Edward ;  who  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  was  soon  depriv- 
ed of  both    his  crown   and  life;  and  in  978,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ethelred,  son  to  Elfrida.     In  his  reign,  the 
English  nation  was  over-run  with  barbarians,  and  the 
Danes  had  by  degrees  possessed  themselves  of  the  finest 
parts  of  England,  and  left  Ethelred  in  no  condition  to 
dislodge  them.     To    get  rid    of  them,  he  agreed    to 
pay  them   30,0001.  which  was  levied  by  way  of  tax, 
and  called  Danegelt,  being  the  first  land-tax  in  Eng- 
land.    In  1002,  they  had  made  such  settlements  in  the 
country,  that  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a 
general  massacre   for  their   extirpation.     But  whether 
this  cruel  design  was  executed  entirely,  or  only  in  part,  j 
is  uncertain  ;    it  was  however    severely    revenged  by 
Swein,  the  Danish  king,  who  in  1013  laid  the  country 
waste  with  fire   and   sword,  and  even  obliged    Ethel- 
red, with  his  queen  and  two  sons,  to  fly  into  Normandy, 
where  they  remained  till  Swein  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  notwithstanding    Canute 
had  been  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the   Danes, 
Ethelred  returned  ;  and  having  forced  Canute  to  retire 
into  Denmark,  was  once  more   reinstated  in  his  king- 
dom.    Canute,    however,  soon  collected  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  in  1016  once  more  invaded  England.      Just 
at  that  period  Ethelred  died,  and  his  son,  Edmund  II. 
surnamed  Iron-side,  (from   his  great  bodily    strength) 
after  fighting  many  battles  with  the  D  ines,    in  order 
to  prevent  a  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  con- 
sented to  divide  the   kingdom  with   Canute.     This  di- 
vision was  soon  terminated  by  the  death  of  Edmund, 
who  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  courtiers,    hoping, 
by  that  cruel  act,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Canute  ; 
but  that  monarch  no  sooner  found  himself  firmly  fixed 
on  the  throne  of  England,  than  he  caused  the  traitor's 
head  to  be  struck  off,  as  a  just  reward  for  his  horrid 
service. 

Canute's  reign  was  very  favourable  to  the  English, 
whom  he  incorporated  with  the  Danes,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  was  engaged  in  se- 
veral wars,  which  he  always  finished  with  honour, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1039, 
the  nation  enjoyed  a  profound  peace.  He  left  three 
sons,  Swein,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute,  who  all  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  their  behaviour 
was    so  base  and  detestable,  that  the  very  government 


throne,    in    the  person  of  Edward,  commonly  called 
the  Confessor.     . 

Edward,  for  sone   lime,  suffered  himself  to  be  en- 
tirely governed  by  earl  Goodwin,  whose  daughte      he 
hadniarried,  and  by  whose  arts  he   was  placed  on  the 
throne,  in  preference  to  Edward,  son  of    Edmund   II. 
but  the  insolence  of  this  nobleman  and  his  sons  arose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  banished  by  the  king, 
who,    however,    afterwards   thought    proper  to  recall 
and   reinstate  them  in  their  power.     Edward  repulsed 
the   Danes,    who   had  made  a   descent  at  Sandwich. 
Siward,  one  of  his  generals,    routed   the   Scots,    and 
killed  their    king   Macbeth.     Alfgar,  an    English  no- 
bleman,   and   Griffin,  king  of  Wales,    made   an  in- 
road  into    England,  and  took  and  plundered  Here- 
ford,   but  were  at   length   totally  routed  by  Harold, 
son  to  earl  Goodwin  ;  so  that   Edward,  either  in  per- 
son, or  by  his    generals,    obtained    the  victory   over 
every  power  against  whom  he  directed  his  arms.     This 
monarch  collected  the  laws  of  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Mercians,    which    he    digested  into  one   body,    and 
called  it  "  The  common  law  of  England."     Being  like 
most  of  his  predecessors,    a  great   friend  to  the  monks, 
he  founded   many   religious   houses,    and  rebuilt  the 
!  Abbey  at  Westminster,  where  he   was  buried  in    the 
I  year  10G5 
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therefore,  on  the  demise  of  Hardicanute,  which 
pened  in  1042,  restored  the  family  of   Ethelred  to   the 
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Edward  dying  without  issue,  Harold,  son  to  earl 
Goodwin,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  preference  to 
Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  to  Edmund  Ironside,  and 
the  only  surviving  prince  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
England.  Some  authors  assert  that  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed William,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  successor, 
while  others  maintain  it  was  only  a  pretence  made 
use  of  by  William  for  invading  England.  However 
that  be,  he  actually  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  in 
the  year  1066,  without  opposition;  Harold  being 
then  employed  in  repulsing  the  Danes,  who  had  made 
fresh  inroads  into  England.  William  was  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men,  all  veteran  troops,  and  com- 
manded by  the  bravest  officers  in  Europe.  He  was 
met  by  Harold,  at  Hastings,  and  a  itiost  dreadful  en- 
gagement ensued,  wherein  Harold  was  slain,  and  the 
conqueror,  with  very  little  difficulty,  ascended  the 
English  throne. 

William,  in   the  beginning  of  his  reign,   gave  the 
English  a  flattering  prospect  of  a  just  and  mild  admi- 
nistration :  but  they  soon  found  themselves  deceived, 
for,  having  given  them  cause  of  complaint  in   the  par- 
tiality shewn   upon   every  occasion    to   the   Normans, 
they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  endeavoured 
to  place   Edgar   Atheling  upon  the  throne.     The   at- 
tempt proved  abortive  :  and   W^illiam,  in  revenge  for 
their  conspiracies,  deprived  them  of  all  their  posses- 
sions,   which  he  divided  among  the  Normans,    and 
such  of  the  English  as  had  remained   faithful  to  him. 
He  abolished   the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  introduced 
those  of  Normandy  :   built    great  numbers  of  forts  all 
over  the  country,  and  disarmed   the   old  inhabitants  : 
instituted  the   curfew    bell,    which    was    rung   every 
evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at   the  sound  of  which 
the    Anglo-Saxons    were   obliged  to  extinguish    their 
candles  and  fires.      He   also   seized  the  treasures  be- 
longing to  their  monasteries,   under  pretence  that  the 
rebels  had  concealed  their  most  valuable  effects  in  these 
religious    structures :   imposed    the   tenure   of  knight's 
service  upon  all    lands   held   of  the  crown :    caused  a 
general  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England  to  be  made, 
and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villains,  slaves,  and 
livestock,   upon -each  estate;  all  which  was  recorded 
in  Doomsday-Book.      He  would  not    suffer  the  Eng- 
lish to  hunt  or  fell  timber  in   his  forests,  without  leave 
first  obtained  from  him.      He  obliged  them  to  use  the 
Norman  language   upon  all  occasions,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  taught  in  schools.      During  his  reign,    England 
was  treated  in  every  respect   as  a  conquered  country. 
He  died  in  the  year  1087,  and   was  succeeded  by  his 
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William  II.  sQmamccl  Rufus,  who,  pursuant  to 
(he  will  of  his  father,  had  disinherited  Robert,  his 
cldeU  son,  for  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  I'his  engaged  the  two  brothers  in  perpetual 
wars  wrth  each  other  •  but  the  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Luud  being  set  on  foot  about  this  time,  Robert  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  to  Asia,  and,  having  occasion 
for  a  Sinn  of  money  to  defray  the  necessary  expences 
of  this  undertaking,  he  mortgaged  his  duchy  of 
Normandy  to  the  king  of  England  for  ten  thou-.and 
marks  of  silver.  William  was  continually  engaged 
in  subduing  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  repelling  the 
incursions  of  the  Welsh  and  Scots;  the  latter  of 
whom  asserted  the  right  of  Edgar  Atheiing  to  the 
crown  of  England.  These  successive  commotions 
obliged  him  to  raise  largo  sums  of  money,  u-hich  he 
usually  levied  on  the  clergy,  as  most  able  to  bear  the 
burden;  but  these  being  the  only  historians  of  that 
age,  they  have  loaded  his  memory  with  the  crimes  of 
rapaciousness  and  oppression.  W'illiam's  death  J)ap- 
pened  in  the  year  iioo,  and  the  44th>year  of  his 
age,  when,  being  on  a  hunting  party,  he  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  one  of  his  attendants. 

William  II.  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  hy  his 
younger  brother  Henry,  surnamed  Beauclerk,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  Tvho,  taking  advantage  of 
Robert's  absence,  seized  upon  the  crown,  to  which 
he  had  no  just  pretensions  during  the  life  of  his  elder 
brother.  Robert,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  right,  by  invading  Eng- 
land ;  but  lost  hi,s  duchy  of  Normandy,  together  with 
his  liberty,  in  the  attempt,  and  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment, died  in  Cardiff-CsNtle.  Henry  was  next  en- 
gaged in  a  long  but  successful  war  against  France ; 
and  afterwards  subdued  the  Welsh,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  him.  By  a  charter  granted  to  his 
subjects,  he  confirmed  several  privileges  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  Sa,\on  kings,  and  reformed  the  abuses 
whicn  had  crept  into  the  court,  -In  his  reign  the 
clergy  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  separate  body, 
dependent  on  the  pope  only,  which  afterwards  created 
great  confusion  in  the  nation. 

Henr}'  having  previously  settled  the  succession  on 
his  daughter,  the  empress  iVIatilda,  or  Maud,  and  her 
son  Henry,  but  they  being  abroad  at  the  time  of 
Henry's  death,  the  crown  was  claimed  and  seized  by 
Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  son  of  Adda,  fourth  daughter 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  A  dreadful  civil  war  en- 
sued, and  the  kingdom  was  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine 
divisions.  The  empress  Matilda  thought  this  a  proper 
opportunity  to  assert  her  right,  together  with  that 
of  her  son.  Accordingly  she  landed  in  England  in 
the  year  1139,  attended  by  no  more  than  140  men; 
but,  being  continually  reinforced  by  her  friends  as 
she  advanced,  she  was  soon  in  a  condition  of  facing 
Stephen's  forces,  and  several  skirmishes  happened  be- 
tween the  two  armies;  at  last,  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary 1141,  a  general  engagement  ensued,  wherein 
the  king's  army  was  defeated,  and  hiinsclf  taken  pri- 
soner. Matilda,  however,  having,  by  her  folly  and 
unbounded  ambition,  rendered  herself  odious  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  particularly  to  the  clergy, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  ariivcd  at  the  most  intolerable 
height  of  insolence,  she  was  driven  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  Stephen  re-instated  on  his  throne,  fie  did 
not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  peace  he  thus  acquired ; 
Henry,  son  to  the  empress  Matilda,  considering  Ste- 
phen, as  an  usurper,  applied  to  the  king  ol  Scotland, 
his  great  uncle,  for  assistance ;  and,  being  assured  ol 
the  countenance  of  the  clergy,  he  entered  England, 
and  the  nation  became  once  more  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  y\t  length  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  contcndmg  princes,  v.diereby  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  enjoy  the  crown  •  during 
his  life,  and  Henry  succeeded  to  it  after  his  decease. 
Though  this  accommodation  was  only  precarious  and 
imperfect,  yet  it  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
English. 
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Stephen  dying  in  1154,  Henry  11.  peaceably  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  began  his  reign  by  sending 
all  the  foreigners,  particularly  the  Flemings  whom 
Stephen  had  called  over  to  his  assistance,  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  murder  and  con- 
fusion that  had  attended  the  civil  wars,  having  con- 
vinced Henry  that  many  forts  and  castles  belonging 
to  private  persons  were  destructive  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, he  demolished  them  all,  except  such  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom.  He 
was  a  great  encourager  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
incorporated  several  towns,  and  granted  such  power 
to  the  boroughs  in  England,  that,  if  a  bondman  or 
servant  remained  in  any  of  them  a  year  and  a  day, 
he  became  a  freeman  by  sur.h  residence.  This  lavv^ 
gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  feudal  power  of  the  barons. 
He  revoked  all  the  donations  his  predecessor  had 
made,  and  resumed  the  crown  lands  which  Stephen  ' 
had  alienated.  He  endeavoured  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  the  clergy,  particularly  that  of  Becket,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  and,  by  that  means  embroiled 
himself  v.ith  the  see  of  Rome.  The  haughty  pre- 
late, finding  himself  supported  by  the  pope,  treated 
the  king  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt, 
which  raised  the  resentment  of  Henry  to  such  a  pitch, 
ihat  he  one  day  exclaimed — "  Is  there  no  one  who 
will  revenge  his  monarch's  cause  upon  this  audacious 
priest?"  His  exclamation  was  not  made  in  vain, 
it  was  overheard  bv  four  knights,  and  without  in- 
forming  Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  of  their 
intention,  they  came  over  to  England,  and  slew  Becket 
at  the  altar  of  his  own  church  in  Canterbury.  Henry, 
:n  order  to  appease  the  public  resentment,  which  the 
supposition  of  his  being  privy  to  the  murder  had  raised 
against  him,  sufl^ered  himself  to  be  scourged  at  the 
tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry  was  the  first  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  move- 
ables and  personal  estates  of  his  subjects.  He  intro- 
duced the  use  of  glass  windows  into  England,  and 
stone  arches  in  building  :  but  among  all  the  excellent 
laws  made  by  this  monarch,  none  redounds  more  to 
his  honour  than  that  relative  to  shipwrecks,  whereby 
the  barbarous  and  absurd  practice  of  forfeiting  ships, 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  was  abolished, 
and,  it  either  man  or  animal  was  found  on  board 
alive,  the  vessel  and  goods  were  restored  to  the 
owners. 

This  prince  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with 
Scotland,  France,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  the  last  he 
entirely  conquered,  and  governed  by  an  ofhcer,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  grand  justiciary.  He  took 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  prisoner,  and  obliged  him 
to  pay  100,000/.  for  his  n.nsom  ;  and,  just  before  his 
death,  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  France. 
But,  notwithstanding  Henry's  great  successes,  his  life 
was  a  continual  series  of  misery,  occasioned  by  the 
successive  rebellions  of  his  sons,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  act  in  concert  with  his  avowed  enemies.  They 
were  encouraged  in  these  detestable  practices  by  their 
mother,  queen  Eleanor,  in  revenge  for  the  attachment 
shewn  by  Henry  to  other  women,  particularly  the  fair 
Rosamond.  These  repeated  misfortunes  at  length 
broke  the  spirit  of  that  great  prince,  and  he  died  of 
grief  in  the  year  1189. 

Richard  I.  surnamed  Cocur  de  Lion,  on  the  de 
mise  of  his  father,  asccndul  the  throne,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  raising  an 
army  of  35.t>co  men,  with  whom,  by  the  persuasion 
of  the  cltigv,  and  for  iheir  own  ends,  he  made  a 
most  magnihcent  but  ruinous  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  wheie  he  took  y\con  and  Ascalon,  and  per- 
formed many  other  acts  ol  valour.  But,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  treacheiously  taken  prisoner 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who  had  served  under 
him  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  where,  being  disgusted  at 
an  insult  offered  to  his  standard  by  this  haughty  m- 
narch,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  as  he  was  passing 
through  his  dominions,  and  thrown  into  prison.     Tne 
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emperor  Henry  VI.  who  also  considered  Richard  as 
an  enemy,  on  account  of  an  aUiance  contracted  by 
him  with  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  offered  the  duke  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  he  would  deliver  the  royal 
captive  into  his  hands.  Leopold  readily  consented  ; 
and,  while  England  was  distracted  with  intestine 
commotions,  her  king  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  by 
the  faithless  and  avaricious  Germans.  He  continued 
m  this  dismal  situation  till  the  sum  of  300,000/.  of 
our  piesent  money  was  paid  for  his  ransom. 

Ac  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he  was  received 
with  universal  joy  by  his  subjects,  but  lound  every 
thing  in  the  utmost  confusion,  by  the  treachery  of  his 
brother  John,  in  whose  favour  France  had  invaded 
this  kmgdom.  However,  he  seems  to  have  held 
John  in  too  much  contempt  to  exert  that  revenge 
which  he  doubtless  had  in  his  power :  his  mind  was 
fixed  on  more  important  objects;  he  listened  to  the 
overtures  of  the  emperor  Henry  VL  who,  ashamed 
of  the  treatment  he  had  inflicted  on  Richard,  now 
solicited  his  hiendsaip  and  assistance  against  the  king 
of  France.  War  was  accordingly  declared  against 
that  monarch,  but  soon  after  terminated  by  a  truce 
of  five  years;  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  v/as 
prevented  by  the  deatJi  of  Richard,  who  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chains.  The  viscount 
Limoges,  owner  of  that  fort,  being  a  vassal  of 
Richard,  refused  to  deliver  up  a  treasure  he  had  disco- 
vered, and  which  Richard  claimed  as  superior  lord  of 
the  soil.  This  event  happened  in  1199,  the  42d  of  his 
age,  and  10th  of  his  reign. 

John  seized  die  crow.n,  and  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  soon  after  basely  murdered 
Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  GeoETrey,  who 
had  the  hereditary  right.  Phihp,  king  of  France, 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and 
cited  the  king  of  England  to  repair  to  France,  and 
stand  trial  for  that  atrocious  crime.  John  refused  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  was  declared  guilty  of  felony 
and  parricide ;  adjudged  to  forfeit  to  his  superior  lord 
all  his  seignories  and  fiefs  in  France.  That  inhuman 
act  had  rendered  him  detestable  to  the  generality  of 
his  subjects,  and,  soon  after,  his  pusillanimous  conduct 
embroiled  him  with  the  barons,  who  detested  his 
actions.  Apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
and  dreading  the  resentment  of  his  nobihty,  instead 
of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  securing  his 
kingdom,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  protection.  He 
even  offered  to  become  his  tributary,  as  a  proof  of 
which  he  meanly  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Pan- 
dulph,  the  pope's  legate.  The  church  of  Rome, 
sensible  of  John's  weakness,  now  resolved  to  acquire 
unlimited  power  in  England.  In  this  design  the  pope 
ivas  assisted  by  the  clergy,  who  wished  to  render 
themselves  entirely  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
and  therefore  exerted  their  utmost  efforts.  England 
was  now  once  more  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  At  length  the  barons  pre- 
vailed, and  John  was  obliged  to  sign  that  foundation 
of  all  our  liberties,  so  well  known  by  the  title  of 
Magna  Charta.  But  this  being  merely  an  act  of 
compulsion,  John  complained  to  the  pope  of  the 
violence  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  holiness  immedi- 
ately declared  the  charter  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  obtained  by  force. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  privately  levied  a  body  of 
foreign  forces,  by  whose  assistance  he,  in  his  turn, 
triumphed  over  tire  barons,  who,  reduced  to  the  most 
desperate  extremity,  offered  to  acknowledge  Lewis, 
eldest  son  to  the  king  of  France,  as  their  sovereign, 
provided  he  would  assist  them  against  their  enraged 
nionarcii.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  Lewis 
landed  in  England.  John  immediately  assembled  a 
considerable  army,  but,  passing  from  Norfolk  into 
Lincolnshire,  his  road  lay  along  the  sea-shore,  then 
overflowed  at  high  water ;  and  fixing  on  an  improper 
time  for  his  journey,  he  lost,  in  the  inundation,  all 
bis  treasure,   carnages,   baggage,    and  regaJia.       This 


misfortune  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  he  retired  to 
the  Castle  of  Newark,  where  he  died  in  1216,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  and  49th  of  his  age. 

Henry  HI.  then  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  he  ap- 
pointed to  succeed'  him  ;  and,  during  his  minority, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  chosen  protector  of  the 
kingdom.  Though  historians  have  charged  John 
with  being  of  an  arbitrary,  inconstant,  and  cruel  dis- 
position, yet  it  is  evident,  from  the  same  relation, 
that  he  had  great  provocations  from  the  clergy  and 
the  barons,  who,  in  their  turns,  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  royal  prerogative.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  under  John,  the  commons  of 
England  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  wealth  and 
privileges  they  now  enjoy ;  and  the  commerce  of 
England  received  a  most  surprising  increase.  He 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  privileges  of  free 
boroughs,  which  he  established  and  endowed  all  over 
his  kingdom ;  and  that  it  was  under  him  that  the 
stone-bridge  was  finished  across  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, as  it  stood  some  years  ago.  The  city  of  London 
owes  some  of  her  privileges  to  him.  •  The  office  of 
mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life ;  but  he  gave 
them  a  charter  to  choose  them  a  mayor  out  of  their 
own  body,  and  also  to  elect  their  sheriffs  and  common 
council  annually. 

Henry  was  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  the  pope,  and 
renew  that  homage  to  v.hich  his  father  had  subjected 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  holiness,  in  return,  acknow- 
ledged Henry's  right  to  the  crown  of  England.  Lewis 
was  now  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown.  But  the  protector  well 
knew  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Henry  to  have  no 
competitor  for  the  throne,  it  was  also  necessary  for 
him  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  accordingly, 
a  new  charter  of  liberties,  chiefly  copied  from  that 
extorted  by  the  barons  from  his  father,  was  granted. 
It  had  been  happy  for  Henry  had  the  protector  lived, 
by  whose  wise  administration  affairs  once  more  flowed 
in  their  proper  channels,  and  the  independency  of 
this  country  was  once  more  restored;  but  Pembroke 
dying  in  1219,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
high  justiciary.  Their  conduct  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  their  predecessor,  and  the  barons  again  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion.  They,  however,  assured  the 
king,  when  summoned  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
that  they  had  no  design  against  his  sacred  person,  and 
that  their  sole  motive  for  appearing  in  arms  was  to 
remove  Hubert  de  Burgh  from  his  office.  Henrv,  at 
that  time,  refused  to  comply  with  their  request;  but, 
a  few  years  after,  Hubert  was  dismissed. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  devolved  entirely 
on  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  a  native  of 
Poictou  ;  he  persuaded  Henry  to  admit  a  number  of 
his  countrymen,  and  other  foreigners  to  settle  in 
England.  In  a  short  time  all  places  of  importance 
were  bestowed  upon  them,  and  Henry  was  prevailed 
on  to  violate  the  great  charter.  This  once  inore 
roused  the  barons,  and  the  king  was  threatened  with 
excommunication  by  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  prelates  of  England,  if  he  did  not 
dismiss  the  bishop  of  Winchester  from  his  posts,  and 
all  foreigners  from  the  kingdom.  Henry  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  both  these  injunctions,  and  the 
primate,  who  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  task, 
was  pliJced  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Henry's  attachment  to  foreigners,  however,  still 
continued.  He  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  to 
the  count  of  Provence,  and  her  relations  and  followers 
were  promoted  ,  to  the  chief  posts  in  the  kingdom. 
The  barons,  finding  all  remonstrances  ineffectual,  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
one  Simon  de  Monifort,  earl  of  Leicester.  This  strug- 
gle betiveen  the  king  and  his  discontented  barons 
lasted  a  considerable  time;  but  at  length  the  latter 
conquered,  and,  in  one  decisive  battle,  the  king  and 
prince  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  were  taken  prisoners  at 
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the  battle  of  Lewes.  Leicester  and  the  barons  now 
governed  ikc  nation ;  but  prince  Edward,  having 
found  means  to  escape,  soon  assembled  an  army  at 
Evesham,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the 
barons,  killed  Leicester,  entirely  defeated  their  forces, 
and  replaced  his  father  on  that  throne  his  rebellious 
subjects  had  so  unjustly  usurped. 

Edward  afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  but  during  his  absence,  England  again 
became  a  scene  of  confusion;  and  Henry,  worn  out 
with  age  and  grief,  died  in  1272,  expiring  in  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  son,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age 
and  56th  of  his  reign,  which  was  uncomfortable  and 
inglorious;  and  yet  to  the  struggles  of  this  reign, 
ilic  people  in  great  measure  owe  the  liberties  of  the 
j>resciu  day.  During  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  feudal 
tenures  in  England  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
knights  and  burgesses  being  allowed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  legislature  in  a  separate  house,  which  is  the 
present  House  of  Commons. 

Edward  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  immedi- 
ately on  the  demise  of  his  father.  He  invited  all  who 
-held  of  his  cronn  in  capite  to  his  coronation  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  278  bacon  hogs,  450  hogs,  440 
oxen,  430  sheep,  22600  hens  and  capons,  and  13  fat 
goats.  Alexander  II L  king  ot  Scotland,  was  at  the 
solemnity,  and  let  loose  500  horses,  for  any  that  could 
catch  them,  to  keep  them.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  pedormed,  Edward  employed 
himself  in  correcting  those  abuses,  which,  during  the 
preceding  reigns,  had  introduced  themselves  into  the 
kingdom.  The  nation  was  over-run  with  robbers, 
murderers,  incendiaries,  ravishers,  and  plunderers, 
who  liVi^^d  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws ;  and,  to 
proceed  against  such,  tiie  king  appointed  special  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  travel  through  all  the  counties 
in  England,  inquire  strictly  into  disorders  of  every 
kind,  and  punish  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  The 
commissioners  executed  their  orders  with  such  vigour, 
that  numerous  gangs  of  disorderly  people  were  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  evil  totally  eradicated.  Edward 
likewise  regulated  the  coin,  which  at  that  time  was 
greatly  adulterated.  He  settled  the  privileges  of  the 
cinque  ports;  and  passed  the  famous  mortmain  act, 
whereby  all  persons  were  restrained  from  giving,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  their  estates  to  religious,  and  other 
societies  that  never  die,  without  a  special  licence  Jrom 
the  crown. 

In  the  year  1276,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Lewellyn,  prince  ot  Wales,  who,  during  the 
life  of  HenrVi  had  assisted  the  barons ;  and,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward,  refused  to  perform  the  homage  of 
a  va';sa!.  Lewellyn  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  defending  his  principality  ;  but  finding  that  the 
advantdgeous  situation  of  Edward's  army  had  cut  off 
all  .supplies  from  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  without  having  been  able  to  bring 
the  kin  J  to  an  engagement ;  a  treaty  was  agreed  to, 
and  ho.'tciges  delivered  by  Lewellyn  for  security  of 
his  future  submission.  The  Welsh,  however,  could 
not  long  suffer  the  insolent  treatment  they  received 
from  the  English,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to 
aims:  but  this  last  effort  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties  proved  abortive.  Lewellyn  was  slain,  and  his 
brother  David,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  never  being 
able  to  collect  an  arrfty  sufficient  to  face  Edward, 
flew  from  place  to  place,  and  was  at  last  betrayed  mto 
the  king's  hands,  who  crHclly  put  him  to  a  shameful 
death.  The  ancient  race  of  their  princes  being  thus 
extirpated,  all  the  nobility  in  Wales  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  the  laws  of  England,  with  the  sheriffs, 
and  other  ministers  of  justice,  were  established  in  that 
principality.  Edward  created  his  son  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  the  monarchs  of  England  have 
ever  since  borne  that  title. 

Edward  was  chosen  arbiter  between  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  Baliol,  each  of  whom,  on  the  death  of 
Margaret,    queen    of    Scots,   in   1291,    claimed    the 


throne  of  that  kingdom.  Edward  declared  in  favour 
ol  Baliol,  who  accordingly  ascended  the  throne,  and, 
pursuant  to  a  promise  he  had  previously  made  the 
king  of  England,  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his 
crown  ;  but,  repenting  of  so  shameful  a  submission, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  a  war 
breaking  out  between  England  and  France,  to  exert 
his  right  of  independence.  With  this  view  he  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  France,  but  unfortunately 
for  him,  a  truce  being  soon  after  concluded  between 
England  and  that  nation,  Edward  had  leisure  to  em.- 
ploy  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  Scotland, 
which  he  reduced  to  a  province  of  England,  and  took 
Baliol  prisoner.  Impatient  of  submitting  to  the 
English  yoke,  tiie  Scots  resolved,  if  possible,  to  shake 
it  off;  and  Edward,  rendered  furious  by  their  frequent 
attempts,  at  last  resolved  to  ruin  their  country  so  effec- 
tually, as  to  prevent  every  attempt  of  that  nature  for 
the  future.  He  assembled  a  numerous  army,  which  he 
conducted  to  Carlisle ;  but,  while  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations were  making  to  execute  his  intentions,  he  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  in 
the  year  1307,  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of 
his  reign.  He  ordered  his  heart  to  be  sent  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  32,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  what 
was  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  his  wars  with  France,  Edward  lost  Guienne  ;  for, 
though  he  had  formed  alliances  against  that  nation 
with  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany  and  other  powers, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  reap  no  advantage  from 
their  assistance;  and  that  every  attempt  to  lessen, 
tended  only  to  heighten  the  glory  of  Philip. 

This  monarch  gave  great  encouragement  to  fo- 
reigners, who  traded  with  England;  but  he  made  the 
aggregate  body  ol  every  particular  nation,  residing 
here,  answerable  for  the  crimes  of  each  individual  of 
their  number.  He  regulated  the  forms  of  parliament, 
and  their  manner  of  granting  aids  towards  the  nation's 
defence,  which  differed  very  little  from  the  present 
method;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  great  rigour  against  the  Jews,  whom 
he  e-xpelled  the  kingdom,  and  seized  upon  their 
estates. 

Edward  II.  succeeded  his  father,  but  fell  far  short 
of  him  in  the  government  of  his  dominions.  He  was 
no  sooner,  as  he  supposed,  master  of  himself  and  ac- 
tions, than  he  recalled  his  favourite  Gaveston,  son  to 
a  Gascon  knight  of  some  distinction.  This  young 
man  had  been  established  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
household  by  Edward  I.  m  return  for  the  services  of 
his  father ;  but  finding  he  Lad  insinuated  himself  into 
the  affections  of  his  son,  in  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
crushing  bis  desire  for  favourites,  v/iiich  already  seemed 
'the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  he  banished  young 
Gaveston,  and,  on  his  deathbed,  exacted  a  promise 
from  the  prince  never  to  recall  him.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  Edward  had  he  obeyed  this  injunction  of 
his  father ;  for  the  barons  finding  that,  besides  en- 
dowing his  mimon  with  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  he 
was  daily  loading  him  with  riches  and  honours, 
which  rendering  him  insupportably  insolent,  they 
formed  a  party  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the 
king. 

The  barons  now  repaired  to  the  parliament-house 
armed,  where  they  insisted  upon  the  banishment  of 
Gaveston,  and  that  he  should  take  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  return  into  England.  The  king  finding  he 
must  in  some  measure  comply  with  this  request,  ap- 
pointed his  favourite  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
unable  to  bear  his  absence,  he  soon  recalled  him. 
The  barons,  however,  obliged  him  once  more  to 
quit  the  kingdom :  and,  upon  his  returning  again  in 
1312,  the  whole  nation  rose  up  in  arms;  upon  which 
Edward  placed  Gaveston  in  the  castle  of  Scarborough, 
then  deemed  impregnable.  G.  veston,  however,  had 
neither  courage  nor  conduct  sufficient  to  defend  it: 
he  soon  capitulated,    and  surrendered  himself  a    pri- 
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soner  to  the  barons.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation  it 
was  agreed,  that  his  life  should  be  safe  for  two 
months;  but  the  enraged  barons  no  sooner  found 
themselves  masters  of  his  fate,  than  ihey  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner.  The  king  was  at  first  inconsolable,  and 
denounced  vengeance  on  the  barons  and  nobility  who 
had  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  his  favourite ; 
but  upon  their  condescendmg  to  ask  his  pardon,  pub- 
licly on  their  knees,  he  forgave  them  every  thing  that 
was  p.iNt. 

While  England  was  distracted  with  intestine  broils, 
Robert  Bruce  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
and,  at  the  time  of  Gaveston's  death,  was  besieging 
Stirling,  the  only  fortress  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Edward  led  a  numerous  army  to  its 
relief,  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  Bruce  near 
Bannock-Bourn,  he  \\■^.s  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  slain.  After  which,  Robert 
conquered  the  English  as  often  as  he  engaged  them  : 
laid  all  their  provinces  contiguous  to  his  dominions 
under  contiibution,  secured  his  crown,  and  gave  a 
general  peace  to  his  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Gavcston,  the  king  attached 
himself  to  Hugh  Spencer,  and  was  entirely  governed 
by  his  counsels  and  those  of  his  father.  This  once 
more  gave  the  barons  pretence  for  rebellion,  and 
both  father  and  son  were  banished.  But  Edward 
havini^,  by  the  assistance  of  the  common  people,  obtain- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  barons,  he,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  queen  Isabella,  a  furious  ambitious  wo- 
man, recalled  the  Spencers :  and  numbers  ol  the  no- 
bilitv  fell  victims  to  her  cruelty.  At  length  the 
Speiiccrs  themselves  having  given  her  cause  of  disgust, 
ihe  formed  a  party,  and  publicly  levied  a  body  ol 
troops  m  order  to  destroy  those  very  favourites,  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  lor  her  power.  All  these 
schemes  ^vere  concerted  at  the  court  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France,  who  was  brother  to  Isabella, 
and  whither  she  had  retired,  under  pretence  of  taking 
her  son  to  pay  homage  for  Guienne  and  Ponthieu. 
There  she  was  joined  by  numerous  malcontents  from 
England,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
a  Welsh  baron,  who  had  been  condemned  for  high 
treason;  but  his  sentence  of  death  being  changed 
into  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  he  found  means 
to  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  took  shelter  in  France. 
Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  queen  of  England, 
who  first  empioycd  him  as  her  counsellor,  but  soon 
becoming  enamoured  of  his  person,  they  publicly 
lived  together  in  the  most  criminal  intimacy. 

When  affairs  were  ripe  for  execution,  Isabella 
sailed  for  England,  where,  on  her  landing,  she  was 
joined  by  the  nation  in  general,  who  supposed  her 
only  intent  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 
Spencers.  Thus  abandoned,  Edward  attempted  to 
fly  into  Ireland,  but  being  driven  by  contrary  winds 
on  tlie  coast  of  South  Wales,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  mountains  :  he  was  however,  soon 
discovered,  and  conducted  to  Kenel worth  Castle,  and 
the  Sponccis  being  also  taken  prisoners,  were  both  put 
to  death.  The  infamous  queen  now  summoned  a  par- 
liament, in  which  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  unfor 
tunatc  but  innocent  Edward,  whereby  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  This  point 
obtained,  there  wanted  nothing  to  render  the  character 
oi  Isabella  truly  diabolical,  but  the  murder  of  her 
deposed  husband,  and  this  by  her  contrivance  jointly 
ivith  that  of  Mortimer,  was  perpetrated  on  the  21st  of 
September  1327. 

Edward  111.  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was 
only  14  years  of  age;  so  that  the  queen  and  Mortimer 
Mattered  themselves  that  the  administration  of  aifairs 
would,  for  some  )cai^  at  least,  be  under  their  direc- 
tion, and,  in  order  to  secure  their  power,  they  planned 
and  executed  many  popular  measures.  But  Edward 
easily  penetrated  into  their  designs,  and  resolved 
to    counteract    them,    when   a    proper    opportunity 


should  offer.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  emissaries 
of  Mortimer,  and  was  therefore  obliged  '.o  act  with 
the  utmost  caution  ;  but  having  privately  engaged  the 
assistance  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  Mortimer 
was  seized  in  his  bed,  and,  aftter  a  short  trial,  con- 
demned by  parliament  to  be  hanged ;  which  sentence 
was  executed  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elms,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  The  vile  queen  was  confined 
for  lile  to  her  own  house  at  Risings,  and  her  revenue 
reduced  tp  4000/.  per  annum. 

Edward  now  proceeded  with  the  utmost  industry 
and  judgment  to  redress  all  those  grievances  which 
had  either  proceeded  from  want  of  authority  in  the 
crown,  or  from  the  late  abuses  of  it.  Thieves,  mur- 
derers, and  criminals  of  all  kinds,  were  protected  by 
the  barons,  for  whom  they  had  acted  during  the  civil 
commotions.  Edward  saw  the  danger  of  this  attempt, 
and,  in  order  to  render  it  successful,  first  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  peers,  that  they  would  break  off  ail 
connections  with  such  diabolical  wretches.  This 
point  being  gained,  he  issued  writs  to  the  judges, 
enjoining  them  to  administer  justice  without  paying 
any  regard  to  arbitrary  orders  from  his  ministers;  and 
they  proceeded  with  such  rigour,  that  the  public  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  were  soon  either 
extirpated  or  dispersed,  their  gangs  broken,  and  a 
period  put  to  their  pernicious  practices. 

WhcH  affairs  were  settled  at  home,  the  king  em- 
ployed his  forces  against  John  Bruce,  king  of  Scot- 
land, who,  on  the  death  of  Edward  II.  had  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  England, 
but  the  queen  dowager  and  Mortimer  thought  it  at 
that  time  most  conducive  to  their  safety  to  make 
peace  with  John ;  and,  to  render  it  more  lasting, 
Isabella  gave  her  daughter  Joan  in  marriage  to  David, 
eldest  son  of  Bruce.  This  consanguinity,  however, 
did  not  affect  Edward,  who  resolved  to  place  Ed\\  ard 
Baliol,  son  of  that  prince,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  Edward  I.  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  in  op- 
position to  his  brother-in-law.  He  sent  for  him  from 
Normandy,  and  promised  him  every  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Scottish  crown,  to  which  he  had  an 
undoubted  riglit,  provided  he  would,  in  return,  be- 
come his  vassal.  Baliol  consented,  and,  after  several 
conflicts,  drove  David  out  of  Scotland,  where  he  was 
soon  after  crowned. 

The  king  of  France  dying  without  issue  in  1337, 
Philip  of  Valois  declaied  himself  next  m  de  heir  to 
that  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  Edward,  who  not- 
withstanding he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Salique 
law,  which  excludes  all  females  or  their  descendents 
from  ascending  the  throne  ot  that  kingdom,  asserted 
his  claim  in  right  of  his  mother;  and,  when  he  found 
that  Philip  was  acknowledged  king  of  France,  re- 
solved to  invade  his  kingdom.  This  war,  on  the  part 
of  Edward,  was  a  continual  scene  of  success,  and  he 
earned  his  victorious  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
In  1340,  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  using 
it  in  all  public  acts,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  his  own,  adding  this  motto,  "  Dieu  etmon  Droit, 
God  and  my  right."  On  the  19th  of  September, 
1356,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Poictiers, 
wherein  the  army  of  John,  the  French  king,  was 
defeated,  and  himself,  with  his  son  Philip,  taken 
prisoners,  by  the  English,  under  the  command  of 
Edward  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black 
Prince,  at  that  time  only  16  years  of  age.  This, 
prince  was  the  darling  of  his  father,  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe,  and  the  hope  of  England:  but  his 
early  death  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  that  hap- 
piness with  the  prospect  of  which  the  nation  fondly 
flattered  themselves  when  he  should  ascend  the  throne. 
He  died  in  137^2,  while  he  wn»  making  a  glorious 
campaign  in  Spain,  where  he  reinstated  Peicr  the 
Cruel  on  that  throne.  In  136O}  Edward  having  re- 
duced Calais,  consented  to  a  peace,  whereby  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  several  capital  provinces  in  France, 
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and  John  was  to  pay  three  ruillions  of  crowns  in  gold 
for  his  ransom. 

Daring  the  above  war  with  France,  the  Scots  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Edward,  recalled  their 
king,  David,  who,  returning  with  a  body  of  chosen 
troops,  marched  into  Northumberland,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Durham,  which  he  took,  and  put  all  its  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  invasion;  Edward's  queen,  Phihppa, 
marching  against  him  at  the  head  ot  a  numerous  army, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  took  David  prisoner. 
He  was  conducted  to  London,  and  did  not  recover  his 
liberty  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward 
III.  and  he  built  the  noble  castle  of  Windsor.  In 
his  reign  John  Wickliffe,  a  secular  priest,  educated 
at  Oxford,  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  made  many  disciples  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards.  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
language,  and  piety ;  and  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  person  in  Europe  who  publicly  called  in 
■question  those  doctrines  which  had  generally  passed 
for  certain  and  undisputed  during  so  many  ages. 
The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  being  derived  from  his 
search  into  the  Scriptures,  and  into  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, were  nearly  the  same  with  those  propagated  by 
the  reformers  in  the  i6th  century.  He  had  many 
friends  in  the  university  of  Oxford  and  at  court,  and 
was  powerfully  protected  against  his  enemies,  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  king's 
sons,  and  other  great  men.  Edward  died  in  the 
year  1377. 

Richard  IL  son  to  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Edward,  at  the  early  age  of  1 1  years. 
During  his  minority,  the  kingdom  was  governed  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  his  three  uncles.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  the  Scots  defeated  the  English 
army,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  three  years  truce. 
The  French  insulted  the  coasts  of  England,  which 
induced  Richard  to  carry  his  arms  into  France,  but 
without  success,  and  the  war  was  at  length  terminated 
by  a  twenty-five  years  truce.  Richard  was  soon  after 
affianced  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 

The    king's    unbounded    attachment  to   favourites, 
which  offended  his  ambitious  uncles ;   the  heavy  taxes, 
particularly  the  poll-tax,  imposed  upon  the   people ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe ;    rendered  the  nation 
a  continued   scene   of   confusion,    during  the  whole 
reign  of  this   weak  prince.     A  rebellion  broke  out, 
headed  by  Ball,  a  priest,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Jack  Straw, 
who,  assembling  100,000  rabble,  marched  from  Black- 
heath  to   London,  where    they  committed  great   out- 
rages, and  became  so  formidable,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  arch-rebel 
in  Smithfield :    but  the  demands   of  these  headstrong 
people    were    so  insolent,   and  the  menaces    of   their 
chief,   in   case   of  refusal,  so  daring,  that  Walworth, 
lord-mayor  of  London,   who  then  attended  the   king, 
enraged  at  his  audacity,   struck  him   a  violent  blow 
on   the  head,  which  instantly  deprived  him   of  life, 
and,  by  the  excellent    conduct   of  the  young   kingj 
the  rebels  soon   after  laid  down  their   arms    without 
any  further   ill  consequences.     Happy    had    it    been 
for  Richard,   if  the    same   moderation  which  he  pos- 
sessed  in    the  insurrection   of  Wat  Tyler,  had  influ- 
enced every  other  action  of  his  life.     But  Sir  Michael 
de  la   Pole,    lord   chancellor,   judge    Tresilian,    and 
Robert  de  Vere,   earl  of  Oxford,  created  duke  of  Ire- 
land,   destroyed   the  pleasmg   prospect  of  happiness. 
These   three  worthless  men  possessed  his  entire  confi- 
dence,   which    rendered   them  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  parliament ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  king's  utmost 
efforts  in  their  favour,    they  were   attainted,  and  con- 
demned to  suffer  as  traitors. 

By  these  factions,    the   kingdom  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,    and  the  king   sacrificed  several 


noblemen  to  his  safety,  particularly  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  insidiously  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  murdered  at  Calais.  A  quairel  soon  after 
happened  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which 
was  to  be  determined  by  single  combat  between  the 
parties;  bat,  when  the  two  champions  appeared  in  the 
field,  the  king  interposed,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
at  once  the  present  effusion  of  noble  blood,  and  the 
ftature  consequences  of  the  quarrel,  he  ordered  both 
the  dukes  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  different 
nations. 

About  this  time,  Richard  embarked  for  Ireland,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger,  earl 
of  March,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  who 
had  lately  been  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  nativtfs; 
and  the  nobility,  thinking  themselves  materially  af- 
fected by  the  injury  done  to  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
offered  that  nobleman  the  crown  of  England,  if  he 
would  return  and  head  the  malcontents,  who  were  by 
this  time  very  numerous.  This  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying his  revenge  and  gaining  the  crown,  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  duke,  who  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  soon  after  re- 
inforced by  40,000  more,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Richard, 
having  intelligence  of  this  invasion  and  insurrection, 
immediately  left  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Milford- 
Haven  with  a  body  of  20,000  men;  though  he  soon 
found  them  reduced  to  about  6,000,  the  rest  having 
joined  the  duke.  Thus  abandoned,  the  king  fled  to 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  from  whence  he  proposed  to 
escape  either  into  France  or  Ireland ;  but,  being 
prevailed  on  to  continue  in  the  kingdom  by  the 
feigned  concessions  of  Lancaster,  he  was  soon  after 
betrayed  by  Percy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  into 
the  hands  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  conveyed 
him  prisoner  to  London.  A  parliament  was  now 
assembled,  and  Richard,  accused  of  oppression,  ty- 
ranny, and  misconduct,  was  deposed  by  the  suffrages 
of  both  lords  and  commons,  and  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Pomfret-Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  died  in  1399,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and 
23d  of  his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  and  placed  on 
the  throne  of  England  in  prejudice  to  Edmund,  earl 
of  Marche,  son  of  that  Roger  who  slain  in  Ireland, 
and  who  had  been  declared  presumptive  heir  of  his 
crown  by  Richard.  The  nobility  flattered  them- 
selves that  this  glaring  defect  in  his  title  would  render 
him  dependant  upon  them,  but  they  soon  found 
themselves  disappointed.  Though  this  occasioned 
some  conspiracies  against  him,  his  prudence  soon 
rendered  them  abortive,  and  he  resolved  to  leave 
nothing  unattempted  to  reduce  the  enormous  power 
of  the  nobility. 

Foreign  powers  considered  the  accession  of  Henry 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  usurpation ;  some, 
however,  from  indolence,  and  others  from  interest, 
acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  king  of  France,  highly  incensed  at  the  injury 
offered  to  Richard,  resolved  to  revenge  it,  and  even 
imprisoned  the  herald  sent  by  Henry's  ambassadors  to 
demand  a  safe  conduct  for  them  to  the  French  court : 
but  being  harassed  by  intestine  divisions,  political 
motives  obliged  him  to  accommodate  affairs  as  soon 
as  possible.  Having  recovered  his  daughter,  widow 
to  Richard,  he  laid  aside  his  preparations  tor  war,  and 
renewed  the  truce  between  the  two  crowns. 

These  commotions  induced  the  Scots  to  make  in- 
cursions into  England,  and,  though  Henry  had  taken 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
Robert  III.  to  do  him  homage  for  his  crown,  nor 
force  him  to  a  battle.  Finding  therefore  that  hi* 
stay  in  Scotland  was  of  no  consequence,  he  returned 
to  London  and  disbanded  his  army.  But  the  next 
year,  Archibald,  earl  oi  Douglas,  having  made  an 
S  $  irruption 
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irruption  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
committed  great  devastations,  was  overtaken  on  his 
return  by  the  Percies,  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued, 
wherein  the  Scots  were  totally  routed,  and  Douglas 
himself  taken  prisoner,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  the  principal  Scots  nobihty.  The  news  of  this 
victory  being  transmitted  to  Henry,  he  returned  the 
carl  of  Northumberland,  with  the  rest  of  his  family, 
thanks  for  tliis  unportant  service;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  required  the  noble  prisoners  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  This  gave  disgust  to  the  conquerors,  who, 
in  a  short  time  after,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  king,  who  com- 
manded his  own  forces,  and  Henry  Percy,  surnamed 
Hotspur,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  After  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  wherein  Hotspur  was  slain,  Henry 
proved  victorious,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
having  made  the  necessary  concessions,  the  king 
thought  proper  to  grant  him  a  pardon :  but  the  loss 
of  his  favourite  son  sat  heavy  on  his  mind.  He  soon 
after  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham and  the  Archbishop  of  Yorkj  the  whole, 
however,  proved  abortive :  Nottingham  and  the  pre- 
late were  taken  prisoners,  Percy  fled  into  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  made  some  fruitless  endeavours  lo 
e.\cite  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
he  was  slain  in  battle  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  sheriff 
of  Yorkshire.  About  the  same  time  Glendour,  who 
had  headed  the  Welsh  in  their  rebellions,  died;  and 
Henry  having  by  accident  taken  James,  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  peace 
was  entirely  restored  to  the  nation. 

The  marine  of  England  was  considerably  increased 
in  the  reign  of  this  monarch;  the  different  orders 
of  parliament,  especially  the  commons,  acquired 
iheir  proper  authority.  Learning  was  at  this  time 
at  a  much  lower  pass  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe, 
than  it  had  been  200  years  before.  Bishops,  when 
testifying  synodal  acts,  were  often  forced  to  do  it  by 
pro.\y  in  the  following  terms,  viz,  "  As  I  cannot  read 
myself,  N.  N.  hath  subscribed  for  me;"  or,  "  As  my 
lord  bishop  cannot  write  himself,  at  his  request  I  have 
sabscribcd."  By  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  clergy,  an  act  was  obtained' in  the 
session  of  parliament  14OJ,  for  the  burning  of  heretics, 
occasioned  by  the  great  increase  of  the  WicklifEtes 
or  Lollards;  and  William  Sawtree,  the  first  martyr 
for  this  doctrine,  was  burnt  alive.  Henry  IV.  died 
in  1413,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign, 

Henry  V.  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  had  sig- 
nalized himself  greatly  during  the  wars  carried  on 
by  his  father;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
associated  himself  with  some  infamous  persons,  who 
Jed  him  into  every  species  of  vice  and  outrage. 
During  the  last  illness  of  his  father,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  reformation  in  his 
conduct,  and  the  annals  of  England  do  not  contain 
a  greater  hero. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a 
conspiracy  formed  among  the  Wickliffites,  who  were 
everyday  increasing,  and  headed  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
lord  Cobham,  who,  it  was  pretended,  had  agreed 
to  put  himself  at  their  head,  with  a  design  to  over- 
turn the  government;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
groundless  accusation,  suggested  by  the  bloody  zeal 
ot  the  clergy :  however,  Henry  endeavoured  at  first, 
by  gentle  conversations,  to  reconcile  that  nobleman 
to  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  finding  he  could  not  pre- 
vail, delivered  him  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames  for  his  errone- 
ous opinions.  He,  however,  before  the  day  appointed 
for  his  execution,  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Tower,  but  was  taken  about  four  years  after,  hanged 
as  a  traitor,  and  bis  body  burnt  on  the  gibbet, 
pursuant  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
as    a    heretic.       Tiiis    rigour    checked    for   a    time, 


the  rapid  progress  which  the  Lollards  had  made  since 
their  first  institution. 

Henry  having  received  an  injunction  from  his  father 
never  to  suffer  the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace, 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Chichcly,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  assert  the  right  which  Edward  111. 
had  formed  to  the  crown  of  France.  He  first  de- 
manded that  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Poitou,  should  be  resigned  to  him,  which 
being  refused  by  Charles  YL  a  war  ensued.  In  1415 
Henry  landed,  with  his  army,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  iu 
Normandy,  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  where  a  great 
number  of  the  principal  nobility  of  France  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  and  many  taken  prisoners.  After 
this  engagement  the  conqueror  subdued  most  part  of 
France  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  French  king  having  been  declared  a  lunatic, 
the  administration  of  afiFairs  was  disputed  between  his 
brother,    Lewis,  duke  ot  Orleans,  and  his  cousin-ger- 
raan,  John,  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  contest  threw 
the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment,   which  was  artfully 
increased  by  Henry;    who,    taking  advantage  of  these 
commotions,  obliged  the  queen  of  France  to  give  him 
her  daughter   Catharine  in  marriage;  to  declare  him 
regent   of  France  during  her  husband's  life,   and  his 
issue  successors  to  the  French  monarchy)  in  prejudice 
of  the  dauphin,  her  son.      Accordingly,  Henry  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  where  he  received   the 
fealty  of  the    French  nobility,    and  the  dauphin  was 
formally  proscribed.     That  prince,    however,  assisted 
by  the   Scots,   left  nothing  unessayed  for  the  recovery 
of  his  kingdom ;   but   in   all    probability,    the    attempt 
would   have   proved   his  destruction,    had    not  death 
put  a  period  to  Henry's  glory.     Finding  his  last  mo- 
ments approach,    he  sent  for  his  brother,   John,   duke 
of  Bedford,    the  earl  of  Warwick,  and   a   few   more 
noblemen,  whom  he   had   honoured  with  his  confi- 
dence,   and  conjured  them  to  protect  liis  infant  son. 
He  advised  them  never  to  give  liberty  to  the   French 
princes  taken  at  Agincourt,  till  his   son  was  of  age ; 
and  never  to  make  peace  with  that  nation,  unless,   by 
the  cession  of  Normandy,  and   its    annexation  to  the 
crown  of  England,    compensation   was   made  for  all 
the   hazards  and  expence  he  had  experienced  in   en« 
deavouring  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France.     He  then 
left  the  regency  of  that  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;   that  of  England,   to   his  younger  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester ;   and   the  particular  care  of  the 
infant    king  to   the    earl  of  Warwick.     Having  thus 
settled  his  worldly  affairs,  he    dismissed  all  but  his 
confessor,  and  soon  after  expired,  in  the   thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.     This  event 
happened  in  the  year  1422. 

Henry  VI.  an  infant  of  nine  months,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France,  as  well  as  of  England,  and 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  for  calling  a  parliament. 
At  this  meeting  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
verbal  appointments  of  the  deceased  king.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  was  nominated  protector,  or  guardian 
in  England,  but  the  parliament  would  not  suffer 
him  to  assume  the  appellation  of  regent,  which  seemed 
to  them  a  title  of  too  great  authority.  As  the  state 
of  affairs  required  that  nobleman's  presence  in  France, 
they  invested  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  the  same  dignity  during  his  absence;  and,  in 
order  to  limit  the  power  which  these  princes  might 
assume,  they  named  a  council,  without  whose  ad- 
vice and  approbation  no  measure  of  importance 
could  be  determined.  The  young  king,  instead  of 
being  in  the  hands  of  WarXvick,  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
his  great  uncle,  who  had  the  sole  care  of  his  educa- 
tion. Mean  time,  the  duke  of  Bedford  resolving  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  France,  made  every  neces- 
sary preparation  for  that  purpose,  both  by  the  exertion 
of  arms,  and  by  entering  inttf  new  treaties  with  the 
principal  nobility  in  that  kingdom. 
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On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  which  happened  soon 
after  that  of  Henry  V.  many  of  the  French  secretly 
wished  thdt  the  dauphin  might  ascend  the  throne. 
The  army  of  that  prince  was  reinforced  by  consi- 
derable numbers  of  Scots;  and  Bedfbrd  being 
obliged  to  vi.sit  England,  where  business  detained 
him  near  eight  months,  on  his  return  to  France  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  English  had  suffered 
.some  defeats,  and  that  numbers  of  the  chief  men  in 
France  had  deserted  to  the  interest  of  Charles,  among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  regent  there- 
fore immediately  attacked  his  province,  and  reduced 
him  to  such  extremities,  that  he  once  more  renounced 
the  French  alliance,  and  promised  to  do  homage  for 
his  duchy  to  Henry. 

The  duke  now   resolved  on  the  siege  of  Orleans,  a 
place    rendered  by  its  situation  of  such    importance, 
that  on   the    possession  of   it  the  entire  conquest   of 
France    in   a    manner   depended.     Sensible    of    this, 
Charles    placed   a   strong   garrison   in  that  important 
city,    which  was  for  some  time  vigorously  defended, 
but  was  at  last  on  the  point  of  surrendering  for  want 
of  provisions,    V\'hen    a   phenomenon,   scarcely    to  be 
paralleled  in   history,    brought  it  unexpected    relief. 
In  the  village  of  Domremi  there  lived  a  girl  of  about 
twenty-seven     years    of   age,     named   Joan  d'Arc,   a 
servant  at  an  inn,  where  she  performed  the   common 
offices  of  an  ostler.     Cy   frequently   hearing  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Charles,  she  began  to  pity  him,  and  mis- 
taking   her   desire  of  affording    him    assistance  for  a 
divine    mission,   she   resolved,    if  possible,  to  procure 
admission  to  his  presence,   which  after  some  difficulty 
Was  effected.     On  approaching  the  prince,  she  assured 
him  that  she  was  sent  expressly   from  heaven   to    raise 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  to  conduct  him 
to  Rheims,  and  cause  him  to  be  crowned  in  th^t  city. 
Charles  having  consulted  his  friends,   they   either  be- 
lieved  the    girl   inspired,   or    thought  her  enthusiasm 
might  be  a  means  of  raising  the    drooping  spirits  of 
the  French.     A   strong   body    of  forces  was  immedi- 
ately   put   under    her  command :   and  such   was    the 
panic  with   which  the    English   were  seized    on   her 
approach,  that,  instead  of  engaging,   they    suffered  her 
to  entf.r  Orleans  peaceably,  with  the  convoy  destined 
to   relieve    the    garrison.       Elated   with  her  success, 
she    re-olved  to   attack  the   besiegers,    who,   dreading 
her  supernatural  influence,  lost  all   their  wonted  cou- 
rage and  confidence.     The  forts    built   by  the   Eng- 
lish generals  round  the  city,  were  taken,    with   great 
slaughter,    and  at  length  the  siege  was  raised,  to  the 
utter    disgrace  of  the    British    army.      The   maid  of 
Orleans,  an  appellation  usually  bestowed  on  this  ex- 
traordinary ^voman,  did  not  give  her  enemies  time  to 
recover  from  their  delusion ;  she  dispossessed  them  of 
several  towns,  and,  having  again  defeated  their  armyj 
took   Talbot,    their    general,    prisoner.        She     then 
conducted  Charles  to  Rheims,  seizing  upon  all    the 
cities  which   opposed  her  passage,  and  rendered   the 
French  as  formidable  to  the  English,  as,   a  short  time 
before,  the  English  had  been  to  the  French.      At  last 
this  extraoidinary  person  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who,  contrary  to  every  sense  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, or  reason,  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  as  a 
witch. 

Bedford  flattered  himself  that  the  death  of  this 
heroine  would  have  re-established  Henry's  interest  in 
France,  whither  he  caused  the  young  king  to  be 
brought,  and  crowned  at  Paris.  But  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  English. 
The  French  returned  with  joy  to  the  allegiance  they 
owed  Charles  as  their  rightful  sovereign;  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been  a  firm  friend  to 
the  English  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  fol- 
lowed the  current,  and  was  reconciled  to  Charles. 
This  defection  was  of  the  utmost  importance  at  so  cri- 
tical a  juncture,  and  was  followed  by  a  still  greater 
blow  to  the  English ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  at  Rouen,  a  few  days  after  he  received 


the   news  of  the  duke   of  Burgundy's   reconciliation 
with  Charles  Vl I.' in  the  year  1435. 

England  was  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  confusion ; 
the  king  had  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  titular  king  of  Sicily,  a  woman  of  a 
high  spirit  and  implacable  disposition.  Gloucester  had 
lost  all  his  authority  in  the  government.  Winchester, 
who  presided  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  had  by  his 
avarice  ruined  the  interest  of  the  nation  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whose  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  prior  to  that  of  Henry,  being  descended  by 
the  mother's  side  from  Lionel,  an  elder  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  secretly  formed  a  party  to  assert  that  right, 
and  soon  after  broke  out  into  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  having  been  assassinated, 
by  order  of  the  queen,  who^  taking  advantage  of 
Henry's  weakness,  had  seized  the  entire  management 
of  affairs,  appointed  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  prime  minister;  but  he  being  soon  after 
banished  and  murdered,  was  -succeeded  by  Edmund 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset. 

The  king  having  been  visited  with  a  fit  of  illness 
in  1454,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  protector;  and 
the  queen  being  unable  to  resist  the  York  party, 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  when  the  duke  was  named 
to  fill  that  important  office  by  the  parliament.  This 
set  the  nation  in  a  flame,  and  Henry  recovering,  both 
parties  prepared  for  action.  Soon  after,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  St.  Alban's,  in  which  the  Yorkists  gained 
the  victory;,  and  took  Henry  prisoner.  This  misfor- 
tune so  disconcerted  the  king,  that  he  committed  the 
whole  authority  of  the  crown  into  the  hands  of 
Richard.  Margaret,  however,  found  means  to  set 
her  husband  at  liberty.  Five  years  after,  a  second 
battle  was  fought  at  Northampton,  wherein  the  Lan- 
castrians were  again  defeated,  and  Henry  made  pri- 
soner a  second  time. 

In  a  parliament  summoned  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Northampton,  the  duke  of  York  publicly 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  submitted  his 
rights  to  the  debates  of  the  peers.  After  many  deli- 
berations, it  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should  possess 
the  throne  during  his  life,  and  the  duke  of  York  suc- 
ceed him,  in  exclusion  of  all  Henry's  issue.  When 
Margaret,  who,  with  her  infant  son,  had  fled  to  Dur- 
ham, heard  of  this  decision,  she  employed  her  utmost 
abilities  to  gain  the  northern  barons  over  to  her  in- 
terest, and,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  enemies,  soon 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  men.  At  the  head  of 
this  powerful  body  she  proceeded  as  far  as  Wakefield, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  marched 
thither  to  meet  her;  but  Margaret  proved  victorious, 
the  duke  of  York  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  and 
his  forces  cut  to  pieces. 

Edward,  now  duke  of  York,  exerted  himself  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  obtained  several 
advantages  over  the  Lancastrians;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  queen  advanced  towards  London,  and 
having  defeated  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's, 
set  Henry  once  more  at  liberty.  Not  daring  to  enter 
London,  where  Edward  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  she  retreated  northwards,  taking 
her  husband  with  her.  Edward  now  resolved  to  as- 
sume the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  without  waiting 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  ordered  his  army 
to  assemble  in  St.  John's  Fields,  where  numbers  of 
people  attended,  and  the  right  of  Edward  being  ex- 
plained in  an  harangue,  pronounced  to  this  mixed 
multitude,  ihey  were  asked  if  they  would  have 
Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their  king.-*  To  which  they 
replied  in  the  negative.  It  was  then  demanded, 
whether  they  would  accept  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  duke  of  York  .••  When  they  expressed  their 
consent  by  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  This  popular 
election  being  finished,  it  was  ratified  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  bishops,  lords,  magistrates,  &c.  and  the  new 
king  was  on  the  5th   of  March  1461   proclaimed  in 
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London,  undef  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  In  the 
fncan  time  the  king  and  queen  retreated  into  the 
nortli,  where  Margaret  levied  more  forces ;  but  Ed- 
ward resolving  to  give  her  as  little  time  as  possible, 
marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  against  her. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Towton,  where  a  most  ob.^ti- 
nate  battle  ensued.  After  a  most  bloody  contest,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  were  slain, 
victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  Edward^  who 
pursuing  the  enemy  with  unrelenting  fury,  40,000 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Margaret  and  her  husband  were  obliged  to  fly  into 
Scotland,  where  she  made  such  concessions  to  the 
Scots,  as  induced  them  to  assist  her  with  a  body  of 
forces.  At  the  head  of  this  little  army  she  again 
entered  England;  and  being  reinforced  by  consi- 
derable numbers  in  the  northern  counties,  she  again 
ventured  to  face  the  victorious  Edward,  but  met  with 
numberless  defeats.  Henry  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
she,  after  enduring  incredible  fatigues,  escaped  into 
France. 

This  civil  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  animo- 
sity than  any  perhaps  ever  known.  Margaret  was 
as  blood-thirsty  as  her  opponents;  and  when  prisoners 
of  either  side  were  made,  their  deaths  were  deferred 
only  for  a  few  hours,  especially  if  they  were  persons 
of  tank. 

Edward  IV.  (the  late  duke  of  York  J  being  crowned 
on  the  29th  of  June,  had  some  time  before  sent  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  demand  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  king 
of  France's  sister,  in  marriage,  in  which  embassy  he 
nas  successful,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  bringing 
over  the  princess  into  England;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  married 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey.  When  the 
.secret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out,  the  earl, 
deeming  himself  affronted,  returned  to  England  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  resentment,  and,  from  being 
Edward's  sincere  friend,  became  his  most  implacable 
enemy  :  he,  therefore,  with  the  marquis  of  Montacute, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
concerted  measures  to  dethrone  the  king,  whom  they 
attacked,  in  his  camp  at  Nottingham,  and  made  pri- 
soner, but  escaping  from  his  confinement,  and  retiring 
to  Holland,  the  eaii  of  Warv/ick,  and  the  French 
king,  Lewis  XL  declared  for  the  restoration  of  Henry, 
who  was  replaced  on  the  throne. 

Edward,  returning  from  Holland,  advanced  to 
London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dukedom 
of  York  ;  but  being  received  by  the  citizens  into  the 
capital,  he  re-ascended  the  throne,  defeated  and  killed 
Warwick  in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and  made  Henry 
once  more  his  prisoner.  A  few  days  after,  he  routed 
a  fresh  army  of  Lancastrians,  and  made  queen  Mar- 
garet prisoner,  together  with  her  son  prince  Edward, 
whom  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Edwards  brother, 
murdered  in  cold  blood. 

Edward,  being  thus  settled  on  the  throne,  pursued 
the  Lancastrians  with  unremitting  fury,  and  numbers 
of  all  ranks  were  put  to  death.  In  1474  the  king- 
dom of  England  was  in  a  deplorable  situation.  The 
king  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  luxurious  indo- 
lence, in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  great  men, 
who,  to  support  their  extravagance,  became  pensioners 
to  the  French  king.  The  parliament  seemed  only  to 
act  as  the  executioners  of  Edward's  bloody  mandates. 
The  best  blood  in  England  was  shed  on  scaffolds,  and 
even  the  duke  of  Clarence  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother's 
jealousy.  Edward,  partly  to  amuse  the  public,  and 
partly  to  supply  the  vast  expences  of  his  court,  pre- 
tended somciimes  to  quarrel,  and  sometimes  to  treat 
with  France ;  but  his  irregularities  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  1483,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  forty-second  of  his  age.  Before  his  death  he  no- 
minated his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  regent, 
during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward   IV. 
notwith  landing   ihe    turbulence   of   the    limes,     there 


was  an  increase  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
England,  particularly  the  woollen.  So  early  as  1440 
a  navigation  act  was  thought  of  by  the  English,  as 
the  only  means  to  preserve  to  themselves  the  benefit 
of  being  sole  carriers  of  their  own  merchandize; 
but  foreign  influence  prevented  Henry's  passing  the 
bill  for  that  purpose.  The  invention  of  printing, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  which  received 
some  countenance  from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of 
his  reign  ;  but  learning  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor 
state  in  England ;  its  chief  ornaments  were  the  famous 
Littleton,  judge  of  the  Common- Pleas,  and  Fortescue, 
chancellor  of  England,  both  of  whom  flourished  at 
this  period. 

The  late  king  Edward  IV.  left  two  sons  by  his 
queen,  who  had  raised  many  of  her  obscure  relations 
to  the  highest  employments,  and  thereby  given  great 
offence  to  the  chief  nobility.  Her -eldest  son,  Ed- 
ward V,  was  about  thirteen ;  and  his  imcle  and 
guardian,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  taking  advantage 
of  the  queen's  unpopularity  among  the  great  men, 
resolved  to  fix  that  crown  on  his  own  head,  which 
was  designed  to  adorn  the  brow  of  his  nephew. 
Accordingly,  he  found  means  to  bastardize  the 
queen's  issue,  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  scan- 
dalous pretext  of  a  pre-contract  between  their  father 
and  another  lady.  The  duke  was  then  declared  guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  accepted  of  the 
crown,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  Londoners, 
having  first  put  to  death  all  the  nobility  and  great 
men,  whom  he  thought  to  be  well  affected  to  the  late 
king's  family. 

Richard  III.  had,  however,  so  strongly  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  the  English  against  him,  as  being  the 
murderer  of  his  nephews,  that  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
who  still  remained  in  France,  carried  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  remaining  friends  of  Edward  IV. 
and,  by  offering  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter,  he  was 
encouraged  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  about 
2000  foreign  troops,  which  were  soon  joined  by  7000 
English  and  Welsh.  A  battle  between  him  and 
Richard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  ensued 
at  Bosworth-field,  in  which  Richard,  after  displaying 
most  astonishing  acts  of  personal  valour,  was  slain  in 
the  year  1485,  having  been  first  abandoned  by  a  main 
division  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley  and  his 
brother. 

The  crimes  of  Richard  have  no  doubt  been  much 
exaggerated  by  some  historians,  who  have  been  silen 
respecting  his  good  qualities.  He  is  represented  by 
other  writers,  as  exemplary  in  his  distributive  justice. 
He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  great  barons,  whose 
oppressions  he  abolished,  and  was  a  father  to  the 
common  people.  He  founded  the  society  of  heralds 
— an  institution,  which,  in  his  time,  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  disputes  among  great  families. 
During  his  short  reign,  we  have  repeated  instances  of 
his  relieving  cities  and  corporations  that  had  gone 
into  decay.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hardware  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  preventing  their  being  imported  into  England,  no 
fewer  than  seventy-two  different  kinds  being  prohi- 
bited by  one  act.  He  was  the  first  English  king  who 
appointed  a  consul  for  the  superintendency  of  English 
commerce  abroad. 

Henry  VII.  was  now  universally  acknowledged 
king  of  England,  and  according  to  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  the  queen  dowager,  married  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  This 
marriage  united  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  those  dreadful  contentions 
which  had  so  often  deluged  England  with  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants.  Henry,  however,  could  not 
forget  that  the  destruction  of  his  family  had  been 
owing  to  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  aversion,  he  committed  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  ne- 
phew 
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phew  to  Edward  IV.  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
without  preeending  to  charge  him  with  any  other 
crime,  than  his  propinquity  to  the  house  of  York. 
The  same  motives  prompted  him  to  declare,  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  crown  ni  consequence  of  his  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  hut  by  his  own  undoubted  right. 
These  unconquerable  prepossessions  in  Henry  gave 
great  disgust  to  the  nation,  and  several  conspiracies 
iverc  formed  against  him.  particularly  those  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel,  and  Perkin  Warbeck.  Simnel  was  taken 
prisoner,  and,  after  being  employed  in  the  king's 
kitchen,  was  made  one  of  his  falconers.  Perkin  was 
never  proved  to  .satisfaction  to  have  been  an  impostor, 
either  by  Henry,  or  by  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland, 
who  had  for  some  time  kindly  entertained  him  :  at 
length,  however,  after  various  unfortunate  adventures, 
he  fell  into  Henry's  hands,  and  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  with  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  for  which 
Perkin  was  hanged,  and  the  earl  beheaded. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Henry  was  avarice  :  to  this  he 
sacrificed  every  other  consideration.  In  1499,  Arthur, 
his  eldest  son,  married  the  princess  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Though  the  prince 
did  not  long  survive  his  nuptials,  Henry  was  so  averse 
to  the  refunding  of  her  dowry,  that  he  obliged  his 
second  son,  Henry,  to  marry  his  brother's  widow; 
and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  pope  was  prevailed  on  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  To  the  same 
vice  in  Henry  may  be  attributed  the  little  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  Columbus,  who  made  him  the  first 
offer  of  discovering  the  West-Indies.  This  neglect 
was,  however,  somewhat  extenuated,  by  the  encou- 
ragement he  gave  to  Cabot,  who  discovered  North 
America.  He  was  also  desirous  of  improving  the 
commerce  of  England,  and  often  lent  considerable 
sums  of  money,  without  interest,  to  such  merchants 
whom  he  knew  had  not  funds  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  schemes  they  had  formed.  Henry  died  in  1509, 
in  the  fifty-.second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  At  the  time  of  his  demise  he 
was  possessed  of  i,8oo,ooo/.  sterling,  equal  to  five- 
millions  at  present. 

This  monarch  married  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret 
to  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland — an  union  which  in 
the  next  age  produced  remarkable  events.  He  insti- 
tuted a  company,  called  Yeotncn  of  the  Guard,  who 
were  to  attend  continually  near  his  person ;  and  these, 
with  little  variation,  have  been  ever  since  continued 
by  his  successors.  An  act  was  passed,  by  which  the 
barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed  interest  were  at  li- 
berty to  sell  and  mortgage  their  lands  without  fines 
and  licences  for  the  alienation.  The  obstacle  being 
removed,  the  estates  of  the  barons  soon  became  the 
property  of  the  commons,  but  stripped  of  their  dan- 
gerous privilcgxis.  The  baronial  power  was  thus  im- 
perceptibly undermined,  and  soon  alter  fell  to  the 
ground.  Several  other  acts  of  parliament  were  passed, 
relative  to  trade  and  navigation,  which  ])rovcd  infi- 
nitely beneficial  to  the  nation.  The  fine  arts  were  far 
advanced  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Henry  VIII.  succeeding  his  father  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  universal 
acclamations  of  his  people.  The  young  monarch 
possessed  a  liberality  of  temper  bordering  on  pro- 
fusion, and  which,  though  sometimes  misirpplied, 
generally  tended  to  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  brave  without  ostentation,  and  of  a  frank  and 
candid  disposition.  Fond  of  study,  and  a  friend  to 
learning,  he  had  made  considerable  progress  both  in 
philosophy  and  divinity,  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  music.  To  all  these  qualifications 
nature  had  given  him  a  most  engaging  person  ;  and 
people  were  so  much  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  that 
the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to 
which  he  was  remarkably  addicted,  were  considered 
as  the  faults  of  youth,    which    time    would   correct; 


but  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  degenerated 
into  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His  pride  was  unbounded, 
and  his  flatterers  took  care  to  turn  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  They  engaged  him  deeply  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  and  he  once  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  conquest  of  France.  But  in  all 
his  wars  he  was  the  dupe  of  foreign  powers,  particu- 
larly of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor 
Ma.ximilian. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich, 
but  afterwards  a  student  at  Magdalen-College,  in 
Oxford,  was  fhis  monarch's  chief  favourite.  He  was 
first  introduced  to  court  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, where  his  great  talents  and  insinuating  ad- 
dress soon  recommended  him  to  the  particular  notico 
of  the  king.  His  promotions  were  as  great  as  they 
were  rapid.  From  almoner  of  the  household,  he 
was  made  dean  of  Lincf)ln,  then  a  member  of  the 
privy-council,  soon  after  appointed  prime-minister, 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  York.  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  raisetl  him  to 
the  purple;  Hcnr)'  created  him  lord  chancellor,  and 
likewise  obtained  a  commis-ion  from  the  pope,  no- 
minating him  legate  a  latere.  It  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  such  noble  prci'lnnents  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  unbounded  ambition.  That  of  Wolsey, 
however,  did  not  stop  here ;  he  aspired  to  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  to  which  Charles  V.  had  promised  to  raise 
him.  Finding  that  emperor  never  intended  to  per- 
form his  promise,  he  persuaded  Henry  to  abandon  his 
alliance  with  Charles,  and  c.igage  in  a  treaty  with 
France,  hoping  by  that  means  to  reach  the  summit  of 
his  ambition. 

Martin  Luther,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wirtemburg,  in  1521  began  to  preach 
against  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  even  called  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
question.  This  doctrine,  which  in  some  particulars 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lollards,  was  readily- 
embraced  by  the  remains  of  that  sect  in  England. 
Henry,  in  order  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  it  was 
making  among  all  ranks  of  people,  wrote  a  Latin 
treatise  "  Of  the  seven  sacraments,"  against  the 
principles  of  Luther;  and  the  pope,  as  a  reward  for 
this  service,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith."  A  disappointment  soon  after  entirely 
changed  Henry's  sentiments.  From  a  friend  he  be- 
came an  enemy;  he  had  for  some  time  entertained 
many  scruples  witli  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his 
marriage  Vv-ith  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow;  and 
in  order  to  remove  them,  had  consulted  the  principal 
divines  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom  declared  that 
the  contract  was  contrary  to  every  law,  either  human 
or  divine.  This  unanimous  opinion  determined  the 
king  to  solicit  a  divorce  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  indeed  excited  to  this  measure  by  a  much 
stronger  motive  than  that  of  conscience ;  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a  young  lady  belonging 
to  the  queen's  court.  Wolsey  used  his  interest  to 
obtain  the  divorce,  hoping  he  should,  by  that  means, 
revenge  himself  on  Charles  V.  nephew  to  Catharine. 
That  emperor  interposed  so  effectually  with  Clement 
VII.  who  then  filled  St.  Peter's  chair,  lliat  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catharine.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  disgust  the 
king  conceived  against  W^olsey,  who  had  represented 
the  divorce  as  a  thing  easily  obtained.  Wolsey's 
enemies  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  ruin  him. 
Their  attempt  succeeded:  Henry  soon  after  seized 
all  his  furniture,  papers,  and  treasure,  and  even  im- 
peached him  of  high  trca.son.  This  blow  was  too 
severe  for  the  spirit  of  Wolsey  to  support  ;  he -died  of 
grief  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November  1530,  at 
Leicester- Abbey. 

A   perplexing,   though  nice  conjuncture  of  affairs, 

induced  llenry  at  last  to  throw  off  all  relation    to,  or 

dependence  upon  the  church  of  Rome,    and   to  bring 

about    a  reformation.      Henry   never   could    have  et- 
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fected  this  arduous  measure  but  for  his  despotic  dis- 
position, which  broke  out  on  every  occasion.  Upon 
a  slight  suspicion  of  the  queen's  inconstancy,  and 
after  a  sham  trial,  he  cut  off  her  head  in  the  Tower, 
and  put  to  death  some  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  in 
many  respects  he  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  ; 
his  wishes,  however  unreasonable,  being  too  readily 
complied  with,  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  ser- 
vility of  his  parliaments.  The  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  the  immense  wealth  that  came 
to  Henry,  enabled  him  to  give  full  scope  to  his  san- 
guinary disposition;  so  thai  the  best  and^niost  iunocent 
blood  in  England  was  shed  by  his  orders,  and  seldom 
any  long  time  passed  without  being  marked  with  some 
illustrious  victim  of  his  tyranny.  Among  others,  was 
the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  descended  immedi- 
ately from  Edward  IV,  and  mother  to  cardinal  Pole  ; 
the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others 
of  the  blood  royal,  for  holding  a  correspondence  with 
that  cardinal.  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  a  man  who,  from  the  lowest  rank,  had 
been  raised  by  Henry  to  the  highest  posts,  were  also 
among  the  number  of  victims  whom,  either  from 
religious  or  political  motives,  he  sacrificed  to  his 
cruelty. 

Henry's  third  w^ife  was  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  to 
a  gent'ernun  of  fortune  and  family  :  but  she  died  in 
bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  world.  Ilis  fourth 
y/ife  was  Anne,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Cleves  ;  he  dis- 
liked her  so  much,  that  he  scarcely  bedded  with  her, 
and,  obtaining  a  divorce,  he  suffered  her  to  reside  in 
England  on  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year.  His  fifth 
wife  was  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  head  he  cut  off  for  ante-nuptial  in- 
continency.  His  last  wife  was  Catherine  Parr,  in 
whose  possession  he  died,  after  she  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  brought  to  the  stake  for  her  religious 
opinions,  which  favoured  the  Reformation.  Henry's 
cruelty  increased  with  his  years ;  nor  did  he,  while 
thus  persecuting  the  followers  of  Luther,  spare  the 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  suffered  for  denying  his 
supremacy ;  and  it  was  justly  observed  by  a  fo- 
reigner, at  that  time  in  England,  that  those  who  were 
against  the  pope  were  burnt,  and  those  who  were  for 
him  hanged.  He  also  put  the  brave  earl  of  Surrey 
to  death  without  a  crime  being  proved  against  him ; 
and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  must  have  suf- 
fejed  the  next  day,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  Henry's 
own  death,  in  the  year  1547,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.  He  left 
at  his  decease  three  children,  viz.  Mary,  by  his  first 
>vifc5  Catherine  of  Arragon ;  Elizabeth  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Bolcyn ;  and  Edward,  by  his  third  wife, 
Jane  Seymour. 

Henry's  attention  to  the  naval  security  of  England 
is  highly  commendable;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  em- 
ployed the  imjust  and  arbitrary  power  he  frequently 
assumed,  in  many  respects,  for  the  glory  and  interest 
of  his  subjects.  Whatever  were  his  religious  motives, 
it  must  be  candidly  confessed,  that  had  the  Reformation 
gone  through  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  it  probably  never  could  have 
taken  place,  or  at  least  not  for  many  years ;  and  with- 
out enquiring  into  his  personal  crimes,  or  failings,  the 
partition  he  made  of  the  church's  property  among  his 
courtiers  and  favourites,  and  thereby  resuming  it  from 
dead  hands,  undoubtedly  promoted  the  present  great- 
ness of  England.  Henry  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  the  arts ;  he  gave  %  pension  to  Erasmus, 
«ho  was  himself  a  prodigy  of  learning;  he  brought 
to  England,  ericouraged  and  protected  Hans  Holbein, 
that  excellent  painter  and  architect;  and  in  his 
reign  noblemen's  houses  began  to  resemble  those 
ot  Italy  for  magnificence  and  regularity.  He  was  a 
constant  and  generous  friend  to  Cranmer;  and  though 
he  was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimsical  than  set- 
tled  in   his   own  principles   of  religion,  he  advanced 


and  encouraged  many  who  afterwards  became  the 
instruments  of  a  more  pure  reformation.  In  his  reign 
the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  English;  Wales 
was  united  and  incorporated  with  England;  and 
Henry  took  the  title  of  king,  instead  of  lord,  of  that 
principality. 

Edward  VI.  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine 
years;  but  agreeable  to  Henry's  will,  the  regency 
devolved  on  sixteen  executors,  and  twelve  counsel- 
lors, who,  after  some  disputes  were  settled,  appointed 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  uncle,  protector. — 
This  nobleman  was  always  a  friend  to  the  Reformation, 
and  flow  promoted  it  with  all  his  power.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  design  by  the  young  king,  and  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  but  vehemently  opposed  by  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Wincliester,  and  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  He  however  succeeded,  and  in  a  short 
time  private  masses  were  abolished,  the  cup  was  restored 
to  the  laity,  all  images  were  removed  out  of 
churches,  the  common  prayer  was  corrected,  and  the 
Reformation  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  All 
these  alterations,  however,  were  not  effected  without 
great  disturbances  ;  the  inhabitants  of  different  counties 
took  up  arms,  but,  after  several  defeats,  accepted  of 
a  general  pardon. 

Henry  having  earnestly  recommended  his  executors 
to  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  for  uniting  England 
and  Scotland  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  the 
young  queen  of  Scots,  the  protector  entered  that 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  This  war, 
which  was  carried  on  with  \'«ry  little  success,  did  not 
obtain  the  end  proposed :  the  young  queen  was  sent 
into  France,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin.  During 
the  protector's  absence,  great  divisions  and  cabals 
were  formed  in  the  English  councils;  and  soon  after 
his  return,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  lord  Sey- 
mour, his  brother,  who,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  had 
married  the  queen  dowager,  endeavour  to  supplanS 
him.  This  breach  was  widened  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  resolved  to  raise  his  own  fortune  on 
the  destruction  of  both.  He  persuaded  the  pro- 
tector to  deprive  his  brother  of  the  post  of  admiral, 
and  commit,  him  to  the  Tower  as  a  seditious  person. 
Soon  after,  on  refusing  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
offered  him,  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  tried, 
and  beheaded, 

England,  in  1549,  was  one  continued  scene  of 
confusion.  The  war  still  continued  with  Scotland; 
insurrections,  occasioned  by  the  inclosure  of  lands, 
had  broke  out  in  almost  every  county,  and  France, 
taking  advantage  of  these  domestic  distractions,  .it- 
tempted  to  recover  Boulogne,  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  conquered.  The  council,  which  alone  could 
restore  tranquillity,  was  divided  in  itself,  and  the  pro- 
tector became  obnoxious  to  every  other  member. 
At  length  they  proceeded  to  extremities  against  him  ; 
and  V/arwick  became  his  open  enemy.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  several  misdemeanors,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  together  with  his  principal  friends  and 
adherents.  An  entire  change  immediately  took  place 
in  the  council :  Warwick  enjoyed  the  chief  autho- 
rity, who  thinking  that  this  revolution  in  affairs  had 
sufficiently  humbled  the  spirit  of  Somerset,  he  re- 
admitted him  into  the  council,  and  even  formed  aa 
alliance  between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  lord  Dudley,  wilh  the  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
Somerset's  daughter. 

Warwick  was  now  created  duke  of  Northumber- 
land;  but  finding  that  Somerset  often  expressed  his 
resentment  lor  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  him.  He  was  accused  of  a  design 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  and  of  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. His  peers  acquitted  him  of  the  first  charge, 
but  found  him  guilty  of  the  second,  and  he  was  be- 
headed, pursuant  to  his  sentence,  upon  Tower-hill. 
The  duke,  having  now  the  sole  management  of  the 
king,  persuaded  him  by  many  plausible  arguments,  to 
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change  the  ordei  v)l"  succession  established  b'/  Henry 
VIII.  ill  favour  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  SuHblk,  and  wife  to  Northumberland's  fourth 
son.  In  1553,  the  king  granted  his  letters  patent  for 
this  purpo.se,  and  in  a  few  days  after  expired  at  Green- 
wich, at  tlic  early  age  of  eighteen. 

Northumberland  immediately  published  Edward's 
will,  and  cai'sed  lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed  queen 
at  London,  where  her  title  was  recognized  by  the 
citizens;  though  on  the  approach  of  Mary  with  a 
•powerful  army,  lady  Jane  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  Mary's  right  to  the  crown  acknowledged  with 
universal  acclamations.  The  duke,  finding-  his  schemes 
frustrated,  was  among  the  foremost  to  own  the  title 
of  that  princess.  This  mean  artifice  was  not  sufficient 
•to  save  his  life;  he  was  beheaded,  together  with 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and 
lady  Jane  Gray.  The  execution  of  the  two  latter 
was  hastened  by  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  who  having  assembled  about  six  thousand 
men,  entered  London,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  in- 
habitants would  rise  in  tkvour  of  lady  Jane.  The  very 
contrary  happening,  he  was  totally  disappointed :  his 
forces  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded. 

Mary  (styled  by  some  Mary  the  Bloody)  was  a 
bjgotted  Papist,  and  proceeded,  like  an  infernal  fury, 
to  restore  Popery  to  its  former  state  in  England ; 
though,  on  her  accession,  she  had  firmly  promised 
religion  should  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the 
time  of  her  predecessor.  Her  first  step  was,  to  recall 
cardinal  Pole,  v,ho  had  been  banished  by  her  father , 
and  he,  together  with  Bonner,  bishop  of  London, 
and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  the  chief 
agents  who  executed  her  bloody  mandates.  The 
torch  of  persecution  blazed  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  no  less  than  five  bishops,  viz.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  and  Fenar,  twenty-one 
divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one 
hundred  husbandmen,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty 
widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and  two  infants 
perished  in  the  flames.  Even  the  princess  Elizabeth 
escaped  with  difficuhy,  as  her  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  xvas  well  known.  In  the  beginning  of 
tier  reign,  Mary  married  Philip,  son  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  they  jointly  laboured  to  exterminate  all 
those  who  refused  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Rome. 

In  1557,  the  queen  signified  her  intention  of  taking 
part  with  Spain  in  the  war  that  kingdom  then  carried 
on  against  France.  The  step  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  ministry ;  but  tlie  remonstrances  and  threaten- 
iugs  of  Philip  prevailed,  and  war  was  declared  on  the 
most  trifling  pretences.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
however,  th.at  Mary  found  means  to  raise  an  army, 
nor  was  the  war  attended  with  the  least  advantage  to 
England.  On  the  contrary,  the  important  town  of 
Calais,  which  had  been  in  possession  ot  the  English 
above  two  hundred  years,  was  taken  by  the  French. 
This  loss  occasioned  alarmhig  reflections  on  the  queen's 
imprudence,  who  had  thus  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
her  people,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  disgrace,  merely 
to  satisfy  the  capricious  humour  of  her  husband.  These 
censures,  together  with  the  grief  she  felt  lor  the  loss 
of  Calais,  and  her  husband's  resolution  of  settling 
for  ever  in  Spain,  preyed  so  greatly  on  her  spirits,  that 
she  was  seized  with  a  lingering  fever,  which  put 
a  period  to  her  turbidcnt  and  sanguinary  life,  in  the 
year  1558,  in  the  42d  year  6f  her  age,  and  5th  of  her 
reign. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Bo- 
Icyn,  asccndtd  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  her  sister 
Alary;  and  the  nation,  with  an  universal  joy,  ac- 
knowledged her  for  their  queen.  She  immediately 
notified  her  accession  to  foreign  courts,  and  among 
the  rest  to  Philip  of  Spain.  That  prince  fiatteied 
himself,  that  by  forming  an  alliance  with  EHzabeth 
he  should  be  able  to  acquire  that  unbounded  power 
in  England,   which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  esta- 


blish in  the  reign  of  her  sister.  He  ordered  his  mi- 
nister to  pay  her  his  compliments  of  congratulation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
thL-m.  Elizabeth  received  this  proposal  with  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  reject  it,  but  gave  so  evasive  an 
answer,  that  Philip  flattered* himself  with  the  hopes 
of  success,  and  actually  sent  an  agent  to  Rome  to 
solicit  the  necessary  dispensation. 

Elizabeth  having  resolved  to  make  a  thorough 
change  in  religion,  ordered  the  Lord's  prayer,  the. 
creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the  litany,  and  the 
gospels  to  be  read  in  English.  At  the  same  time  some 
able  divines  were  employed  to  review  the  liturgy  of 
Edward  VI.  and  to  prepare  the  nation  for  its  being 
used  in  the  public  service  of  the  church.  In  a  word, 
the  queen  exeitcd  her  utmos-t  endeavours  to  extirpate 
Popery,  by  the  gentlest  methods,  and  was  so  happy 
as  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  those  endeavours  during  the 
whole  course  of  a  loni^reiun. 

Mary,  queen  ot  Scots,  by  her  ill  conduct  having 
obliged  her  subjects  to  insist  on  her  abdicating  the 
throne  in  favour  of  her  son  James,  then  an  infant, 
fled  into  England  for  protection,  which  had  often  been 
promised  her  by  Elizabeth  :  but  that  politic  princess, 
fearing  she  might  create  disturbances  in  the  kingdom, 
to  which  she  had  set  up  a  ciami,  kept  iier  confined 
eighteen  years,  and  at  last  brought  her  to  a  trial  for 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  ot  her  second  husband, 
lord  Darnley,  and  ui  forming  conspiracies  against  the 
government  of  England.  No  positive  proof  of  guilt, 
however,  could  be  produced  against  this  unhappy 
princess :  notwithstanding  which  she  was  condemned 
to  lose  her  head,  and  the  horrid  sentcnc;  wa^s  executed 
in  1587. 

Elizabeth's  reign  Vv'as  for  the  most  part  employed  in 
schemes  against  Philip,  who  no  sooner  found  that 
his  offers  of  alliance  were  rejected,  than  he  became 
her  avowed  enemy.  The  most  formidable  attempt  of 
Spain  was  in  the  year  1558,  when  in  order  to  ia«iide 
England,  Philip  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  styled 
the  Invincible  Armada.  It  consisted  of  130  vessels, 
of  which  near  an  hundred  were  galleons,  and  much 
larger  than  an)'  ever  before  u.sed  in  Europe.  It  car- 
ried 19,295  soldiers;  8456  mariners;  2088  galley- 
slaves  ;  and  2630  large  pieces  ot  brass  ordnance.  It 
was  victualled  for  six  months,  and  attended  by  twenty 
smaller  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves' with  six 
oars  each.  The  duke  dc  Medina  Sidonia  was  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  this  Invincible  Armada,  and-  t^e 
duke  of  Parma,  who  commanded  in  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands, was  to  join  him  with  an  army* of  30,600 
foot,  and  i8oo  horse;  biu  the  latter  part  ot"  the  scheme 
was  frustrated,  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  blocking 
up  the  ports  of  Flanders.  The  Spanish  armament  ar- 
rived in  the  channel  on  the  igth  of  July,  and  were 
met  by  the  English  squadron  under  the  command  of 
lord  Effingham,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  several  other 
persons  ot  distinction  ;  by  whose  valour  and  good  con- 
duct the  enemy  were  soon  put  into  the  utmost  di.sorder, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  performing  any  one  part 
ol  the  orders  received  from  Philip.  The  amazing 
size  of  their  ships,  from  which  they  promised  them- 
selves certain  conquest,  jnoved  the  means  of  their  de- 
struction ;  for,  unacquainted  with  the  narrow  seas, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  them,  and,  while 
their  bulk  exposed  thcin  to  the  fire  of  the  English, 
their  cannon  was  placed  too  high  to  do  any  material 
execution.  Some  were  sunk,  iome  burnt,  and  others 
taken.  The  S]Kinish  admiral,  finding  that  the  inten- 
tion for  which  he  was  sent  was  now  enlirciy  frustrated, 
determined  to  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the 
north  of  Scotland.  After  his  fleft  liad  passed  the  Ork- 
neys, it  was  overtaken  by  a  violent. storm,  which  drove 
many  of  the  Sp.ni.'-h  ships  on  the' western  isles  of  Scot- 
land,-and  others  on  the  coast  i>f  Ireland,  where  they 
perished.  Not  one  half  of  this  formidable  armament 
ever  reached  Spain,  to  the  confusion  and  dishonour  cf 
Philip.      Thus  ended  an  expedition   which    had  beer: 
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three  years  in  preparing,  and  by  which  the  Spaniards 
are  said  to  have  lost  13,500  men,  and  81  ships  of  war, 
large  and  small. 

Elizabeth  entered  into  several  treaties  with  the 
Dutch,  and  for  a  series  of  time  supported  that  people 
in  their  revolt  from  Philip.  She  sent  them  her  fa- 
vourite, the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  acted  as  her  general 
and  viceroy  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though  this 
nobleman  behaved  ill,  yet  her  measures  were  so  wisely 
taken  and  executed,  that  the  Dutch  established  their 
independency  upon  Spain  ;  and  then  she  sent  forth 
her  fleets  under  Drake,  Raleigh,  the  earl  tif  Cumber- 
land, and  other  gallant  and  naval  officers,  into  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  who  enriched  their  country  by 
the  prodigious  treasures  they  took  from  the  Spaniards 
in  tliose  parts  of  the  globe. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth 
made  choice  of  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  as  her  chief 
favourite,  who  was  appointed  to  command  the  land 
forces,  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the  lord  admiral 
Howard,  against  Cadiz,  which  they  took,  destroyed 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  did  other  damage  to  the 
Spaniards,   to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  ot  ducats. 

The  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  employed 
in  concerting  means  with  Henry,  king  of  France,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  which  was  chiefly 
fomented  and  supported  by  the  Spaniards.  After 
humbling  the  latter,  she  made  the  Irish  feel  the  weight 
of  her  resentment,  and  submit  to  her  mercy.  But, 
even  these  fortunate  events  administered  but  little 
satisfaction  to  Elizabeth,  who  in  her  old  age  grew 
distrustful,  peevish  and  jealous.  Though  she  had 
an  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  she  teazed  him 
by  her  capriciousness,  into  the  madness  of  taking  up 
arras,  and  then  beheaded  him.  She  afterwards  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  severest  grief,  which  in  a  few  days 
had  such  an  effect  on  her  health,  that  her  death  was 
every  instant  expected.  In  this  distressful  situation,  it 
was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  distur- 
bance, that  she  should  name  her  successor ;  and  being 
asked  the  question,  answered,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land. This  was  her  last  act ;  and  she  soon  after  ex- 
pired without  a  groan,  in  the  year  1603,  in  the  70th 
year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  reign. 

The  successes  of  Elizabeth's  reign  have  disguised 
her  internal  government ;  for  she  was  far  from  being 
a  friend  to  personal  liberty,  and  was  guilty  of  many 
stretches  ot  power  against  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
Englishmen.  The  severe  statutes  against  the  Puritans, 
debarring  them  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  by  which 
many  sulFercd  death,  must  be  condemned.  Through 
the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  she  found  great  difficulty  to  keep  that  island 
in  subjection,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  her  govern- 
ment there  had  gone  into  great  disorder.  We  can 
scarcely  retain  a  stronger  proof  that  the  English  began 
to  be  tired  of  Elizabeth,  than  the  joy  testified  by  all 
ranks  at  the  accession  of  her  successor,  notwithstanding 
the  long  inveterate  animosities  which  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

James  I.  was  son  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, 
by  her  second  husband,  lord  Darnley,  and  great 
grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
for  subverting  the  government,  and  to  fix  on  the  throne 
of  England  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the 
king,  and  descended  equally  from  Henry  VII.  Among 
the  conspirators  were  several  persons  of  distinction; 
particularly  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  They 
were  all  impeached  and  found  guilty,  but  few  exe- 
cuted :  Sir  Walter  was  ordered  into  close  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years. 

In  1605,  ^  second  plot  was  discovered  of  a  much 
more  dangerous  nature.  The  Papists  had  flattered 
themselves,  that  when  James  came  to  the  throne, 
their  religion  would   be   restored  in    this    kingdom  : 


but  finding  all  their  hopes  abortive,  and  that  every 
law  against  them  was  executed  with  the  utmost  severity, 
a  iew  individuals  determined  to  revenge  the  cause 
of  all  the  rest.  Catesby,  Piercy,  and  Fawkes,  were 
at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  which  was  near  a 
year  and  a  half  in  concerting.  They  thought  the 
surest  method  to  extirpate  their  enemies  at  once, 
would  be  that  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament-House 
with  gunpowder,  at  the  very  time  when  the  king 
and  all  the  members  were  assembled.  Nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  render  this  infernal  contrivance 
secure  ;  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  must  have  been  in- 
evitable, had  it  not  been  for  a  letter  sent  to  the  lord 
Monteagle,  a  Catholic  peer,  advising  him  to  absent 
himself  from  parliament  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
for  that  a  terrible  blow  was  intended  for  every  indi- 
vidual ot  it.  This  letter  was  shewn  to  his  majesty, 
who  immediately  concluded,  that  the  blow  hinted  at 
was  to  be  given  by  gunpowder,  and  orders  were  is- 
sued for  examining  carefully  all  the  vaults  below  the 
houses  of  parliament.  The  lord  chancellor  purposely 
delayed  the  search,  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  when,  on  going  into  a  vault  underneath 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  discovered  great  quantities  ot 
wood  and  faggots,  which  ordering  to  be  removed, 
thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  were  discovered  concealed 
under  them.  Fawkes  was  found  in  the  vault,  and 
secured  ;  matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  setting 
fire  to  the  train  being  found  in  his  pocket.  He  at 
first  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices ;  but  being 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  the  rack,  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of 
all  the  conspirators,  who  were  apprehended,  and  most 
of  them  executed. 

James's  attachment  to  favourites  has  justly  been 
censured  by  the  writers  of  that  and  every  succeeding 
age.  His  first  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland. 
James  first  knighted,  and  then  created  him  viscount 
Somerset,  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  privy-council,  and,  without 
assigning  him  any  particular  office,  bestowed  on  him 
the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business  and  political 
concerns.  For  a  long  time,  by  following  the  advice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Oveibury,  he  enjoyed,  what  is  very 
rare,  the  favour  of  the  prince,  without  being  hated 
by  the  people  ;  but  having  connected  himself  with 
the  countess  of  Essex,  a  woman  of  an  abandoned  cha- 
racter, whom  he  intended  to  marry  as  soon  as  she  could 
be  divorced  from  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Overbuiy  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  and 
danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  Rochester  was  weak 
enough  to  reveal  this  conversation  to  the  Countess, 
who,  enraged  at  the  interposition  of  Overbuiy,  so 
much  to  her  disadvantage,  resolved  on  his  destruction, 
and  prevailed  on  Rochester  to  assist  in  her  diabohcal 
schemes.  James  committed  him  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  where  the  Countess  caused  him  soon  after- 
wards to  be  poisoned,  which  atrocious  crime  James 
pardoned,  contrary  to  his  solemn  oath. 

Some  time  before  the  murder  of  Overbury  was  dis- 
covered, Somerset's  power  at  court  began  to  give 
place  to  George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  good  family, 
who  by  his  personal  accomplishments  had  rendered 
himself  agreeable  to  James,  and  was  created  his  cup* 
bearer.  Upon  Somerset's  disgrace,  he  acquired  a 
still  more  unlimited  power  over  James  than  his  former 
iavourite  had  ever  enjoyed,  so  that  riches  and  honours 
were  lavished  on  him  to  excess. 

In  1613,  James  married  his  eldest  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, to  the  elector  palatine,  whom  he  furnished 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  raised  a  regiment  ot 
upwards  of  2,000  men,  to  assist  him  in  retrieving  his 
affairs.  Some  time  after,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  for  giving  the  infanta  in  mar- 
riage to  his  second  son,  Charles,  who,  by  the  death  of 
his    elder  brother,    Henry,  became    heir  apparent  to 
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most  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  prince  as  with  the 
king,  feH  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour,  and, 
against  the  king's  will,  they  travelled  in  disguise 
to  Spain,  where  a  most  solemn  farce  of  courtship  was 
acted;  but  the  prince  returned  without  his  bride, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  royal  partiality  in  his 
favour,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  then  ambassador 
in  Spain,  would  probably  have  brought  Buckingham 
to  the  block,  for  breaking  off  the  treaty,  after  the 
Spanish  court  had  consented  to  the  match. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  was  now  set  on  foot  between 
Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  In  the  midst  of  this  negotiation,  and  the 
preparations  making  for  restoring  the  Palatine  to  his 
electorate,  James  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  the  year  1625,  and 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  over  Eng- 
land 22  \ears. 

Commerce  and  colonization  owed  great  advantages 
to  this  prince,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  great 
national  benefits;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no 
just  ideas  of  the  English  constitution  and  liberties, 
which  led  him  into  many  absurd  disputes  and  jars 
with  his  parliament ;  and  he  with  his  ministers  were 
contumaily  inventing  new  ways  to  raise  money,  as  by 
monopolies,  benevolences,  loans,  and  other  illegal 
methods  :  among  other  expedients,  he  sold  the  titles 
of  baron,  viscount,  and  earl,  at  a  certain  price;  made 
a  number  of  knights  of  Nova-Scotia,  each  to  pay 
such  a  sum  ;  and  instituted  a  new  order  of  knights 
baronets,  which  was  to  be  hereditary,  for  which  each 
person  paid  1095/.  His  pacific  reign  was  a  series  of 
theological  contests  with  ecclesiastical  casuists,  in  which 
he  proved  himself  more  of  a  theologian  than  a  prince, 
and  his  pedantry  was  extremely  ridiculous.  In  1617 
he  attempted  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  but 
the  zeal  of  the  people  baffled  his  design.  His  pusil- 
lanimous conduct  respecting  his  son-in-law,  the  elector 
palatine,  rendered  him  contemptible  to  his  people, 
and  has  subjected  his  memory  to  the  censure  of  every 
succeeding  age.  He  formed  a  system  of  policy  for 
attaching  himself  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
it  might  assist  him  in  recovering  the  Palatine;  and  to 
this  system  he  sacrificed  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
on  a  charge  of  having  committed  hostilities  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West-Indies.  He  was 
sentenced  to  die  in  1603,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
HtU  in  1618. 

He  restored  to  the  Dutch  their  cautionary  towns, 
upon  discharging  part  of  the  mortgage  that  was 
upon  them ;  and  procured  from  Spain  at  the  same 
time  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independency. 
We  have  already  described  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  learning  under  his  reign.  He  encouraged  and 
employed  that  excellent  painter,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens, as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  restored  the  pure 
taste  of  architecture  in  England ;  and  in  his  reign, 
poetical  genius,  though  not  much  encouraged  at 
court,  arrived  at  its  vertical  point.  Mr.  Middleton 
also  at  this  time  projected  conveying  water  into  the 
city  from  Hertfordshire,  by  means  of  pipes,  which 
is  now  called  the  New  River. 

Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  immediately  completed  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Henrietta,  a  woman  of  a  haughty,  tur- 
bulent spirit.  By  her  instigations,  joined  to  those  of 
his  favourites,  he  entered  into  several  measures  which 
at  first  caused  murmurings  among  his  subjects,  and 
afterwards  gave  them  a  pretence  for  breaking  out 
into  open  rebellion.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  Charles  gave  sufficient  indications  of  his  des- 
potic temper;  and  the  commons,  resolving  to  reduce 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  refused  to  furnish  those 
aids  he  demanded  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Spain,  without  his  making  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  king's  great  attach- 
ment to  Buckingham  was  another  cause  of  disgust. 
At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  that  nobleman,  Charles 
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sent  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  the  Hugonots,  or  Erench 
Protestants,  who  were  besieged  in  Rochelle.  Buck- 
ingham's delay  at  Portsmouth  proved  fatal  to  him,  by 
giving  an  opportunity  to  one  Felton,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant of  foot,  to  assassinate  him  just  as  he  was  going 
to  embark,  in  1628.  However  the  fleet  sailed  for 
Rockelle,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without  being 
able  to  afford  the  Hugonots  any  relief. 

The  contentions  between  the  king  and  parliament 
were  now  become  very  serious.  The  commons  de- 
nied him  the  power  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage, 
a  custom  which  had  been  granted  to  his  predecessors ; 
and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  raise,  by  any  other 
means,  the  necessary  supplies.  Charles  was  soon  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  distress,  the  commons  not  having 
voted  hitn  money  even  for  the  expences  of  his 
household.  This  neglect  obliged  him  to  have  recourse 
to  methods  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  England  : 
ht  levied  money  upon  salt,  soap,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  alledging  the  example  of  his  piedecessors  as 
an  excuse  for  his  arbitrary  conduct.  These  proceed- 
ings rendered  his  government  more  and  more  de- 
tested. The  severe  punishments  inflicted  on  Burton 
a  divine,  Prynne  a  lawyer,  and  Bastwick  a  physician, 
who,  under  pretence  of  asserting  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  had  blown  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  increased 
the  king's  unpopularity :  and  he  was  afterwards  as 
much  embroiled  with  his  Scotch  as  with  his  English 
subjects.  Unfortunately  for  hiin,  he  had  chosen 
archbishop  Laud  for  his  spiritual  guide,  and,  at  the 
instigation  ot  that  prelate,  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  into  Scotland, 
where  the  inhabitants  professed  a  strict  presbytery. 
They  immediately  fonn.d  secret  connections  with  the 
malcontents  in  England,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
obliged  the  king,  who  was  very  ill  served  by  his  army 
in  general,  to  consent  to  an  inglorious  peace. 

The  first  step  of  the  commons,  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment, was,  to  refuse  Gardiner,  recorder  of  London, 
for  their  speaker,  because  he  was  chosen  by  the  king, 
and  to  advance  Lenthal,  a  lawyer,  to  that  high  oflBce. 
They  then  impeached  the  earl  of  Stafford,  who  was 
considered  as  chief  minister,  of  having  endeavoured 
to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  subvert  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Laud  was 
next  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Stafford  was  beheaded  on  the  2 2d  of  May 
1641  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  January  1645,  archbishop 
Laud  was  also  brought  to  the  block. 

Cnarles  now  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  by  popular  acts.  He  passed  the 
famous  Petition  of  Rights,  and  agreed  to  other  de- 
mands made  by  the  commons :  but  these  concessions 
came  too  late.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
wherein  many  thousand  Protestants  of  that  nation 
were  massacred,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
condition,  by  the  Papists,  and  no  pains  were  omitted 
to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  the  public,  that  the 
king  had  secretly  favoured  this  conspiracy,  from  hatred 
to  his  English  subjects.  The  bishops  were  now  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Peers,  and  committed  to  close 
custody,  because  they  drew  up  a  protest  against  the 
proceedings  ot  parliament,  which  the  king  too  hastily 
signed.  Charles,  finding  that  lenient  measures  had 
no  effect,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  those 
who  advised  more  violent  methods.  He  accused  lord 
Kimboiton  and  fi\c  commoners,  viz.  Mr.  Denzil 
Ilollins,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Ilambden,  Mr. 
Pym,  and  Mr.  Strode,  of  high  treason;  and  the 
house  having  refused  to  deliver  them  to  his  messenger, 
he  went  in  person  to  demand  thein ;  but  they  had 
made  their  escape,  and  taken  shcltL-r  in  London, 
where  the  citizens  remained  all  night  under  arms,  in 
order  to  protect  them.  This  rash  step  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  high  treason  against  his  people,  and  the 
commons  would  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  city  militia  was  raised,  and  the  mobs 
U  u  grew 
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grew  so  insolent,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Hampton-Court,  and  from  thence  thought  proper 
to   retire   to  York,  where  he   had   the    satisfaction  of 
finding  himself  joined  by  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry. 
Thus  supported,  lie  refused  his  concurrence  to  a  militia 
bill,    which   the   commons  had  drawn  up.      Prepara- 
tions for  a  civil  war  were  now  made  on   both  sides. 
The  two  houses  first   levied  a  guard  for  themselves, 
and  the    county  of  York   raised  one  ot  six  hundred 
men  for   the   king.     Both   houses   then  assembled  an 
army ;    and  the  queen  having  disposed  of  the  crown 
jewels    in     Holland,    purchased   a  large    quantity   of 
arms  and  ammunition,    part  of  which,  after  escaping 
many    dangers,    were    safely   received    by   the   king. 
Before    things  came   to  the  last   extremity,    the  par- 
liament  sent  conditions   to  their   monarch   on  which 
they  were    willing  to  come  to  agreement;    but  took 
care  they  should  be  such  as  he  could  not,  consistent 
with   his  honour  or  dignity,  comply  with.     He  then 
collected    some    forces,    and    advancing    southwarus, 
eriscted     the    royal    standard    at    Nottingham.       The 
earl  of  Lindsey  was  appointed  his  general,  and   next 
to   him   in   command   ivere   the    princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  sons    to    the  elector   Palatine.     The  parlia- 
ment, whose  cause  was  favoured  by  London,  and  most 
of  the  trading  towns  and  corporations,   appointed  the 
earl    of    Essex   general    of    their    forces.       The  first 
battle   was    fought   on    the  twenty-third   of   October 
1642,  at  Keinton,    or   Edge-Hill,    in    Warwickshire. 
Five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the   field,  and 
neither  side  had  reason  to  boast  an  advantage,  though 
as  is  usual   in  such  cases,   both  claimed  the  victory. 
After   this    battle,    a  treaty   was  set  on   foot  between 
the   king  and   parliament;    but  the   demands  of  the 
latter,   .striking  immediately  at  the  root   of  all  monar- 
chical   power,    were    rejected.      For   some   time   the 
king's  affairs  wore  a  favourable  aspect,  and  the  par- 
liament was  reduced  to  such  distress,   that  they  invited 
the  Scots  to  come  to  their  assistance,  who  immediately 
sent  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

During  the  winter  of  1644,  the  king  summoned  all 
the  members  of  both  houses,  in  his  interest,  to  meet 
at  Oxford.  The  house  of  Peers  was  tolerably  full. 
The  house  of  Commons  did  not  consist  of  half  the 
number  of  that  at  Westminster ;  and  the  members  of 
the  latter  prosecuted  their  animosities  against  the 
royalists  with  redoubled  fury.  About  this  time  a  set 
of  men  began  to  make  some  noise  at  Westminster, 
who  styled  themselves  Independents,  and  were  in 
fact  equally  enemies  to  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
royalists.  By  the  arts  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  their 
leader,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Manchester  were  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  the  parliament's  forces, 
to  which  Fairfax  and  some  independent  officers  were 
appointed.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Presbyterians.  In  the  interim,  the  war  raged  with 
unremitting  fury,  and  the  king  obtained  several  ad- 
vantages. 

Prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  engaged  the  parliament's  forces 
at  Marston-Moor,  and  was  totally  defeated.  From 
this  time  the  king's  affairs  were,  by  mismanagement, 
rendered  irretrievable.  By  degrees  he  lost  all  his 
towns  and  forts;  and,  on  the  14th  of  June  1645, 
was  himself  defeated  at  Naseby,  by  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell.  He  retired  into  Wales,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Chester,  from  whence  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
only  place  where  he  thought  he  could  be  safe.  The 
Scots  were  besieging  Newark  at  the  time  when 
Charles  arrived  in  their  camp,  and  was  received  by 
them  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  duty  and  respect ; 
but  soon  found  that  he  had,  in  fact,  only  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  into  their  hands.  They  informed  the 
English  parliament  of  the  king's  arrival  among  them, 
but  refused  to  deliver  him  up,  unless  their  arrears, 
which  they  said  amounted  to  two  millions,  were  first 
paid.     After  numberless  debates  on  this  point,  it  was 


but  little  employment, 
services  would  be  for- 
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at  last  agreed  that  they  should  accept  of  40O5OO0A 
and  resign  their  unhappy  monarch  into  the  hands  of 
his  implacable  enemies.  Having  taken  the  king's 
person  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  they 
invested  Cromwell  with  the  supreme  command,  and 
set  the  parliamentary  power  at  defiance.  The  Pres- 
byterian members  now  found  how  necessary  it  wa$  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king,  and  several 
treaties  were  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  which,  by 
the  artifices  of  Cromwell,  were  all  rendered  abortive. 
After  some  consultation,  Charles  was  resolved  to  trust 
to  the  generosity  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  who  was  no  sooner  master  of  the  king's 
person,  than  he  confined  him  in  Carisbroke-Castle, 
and  informed  Cromwell  of  the  whole  transaction. 
A  treaty  for  accommodating  matters  was  set  on  foot 
by  the  independents,  which  would  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded,  had  not  Cromwell,  who  dreaded  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people  for  peace,  carried 
him  first  to  Hurst-Castle,  and  afterwards  to  London, 
where,  after  an  extraordinary  trial  before  a  court  of 
justice  of  their  own  erecting,  his  head  was  struck 
off  before  his  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  January  30, 
1648-9,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his 
reign. 

Some  writers  have  concluded,  that  had  Charles 
been  restored  to  his  throne,  he  would  have  become 
an  excellent  prince ;  he  is,  however,  allowed  to  have 
had  many  virtues,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tyrannical 
nature  of  his  government,  his  death  was  exceedingly 
lamented  by  great  numbers. 

Cromwell,  who  hated  subordination  to  a  republic, 
had  the  address  to  get  himself  declared  commander 
in  chief  of  the  English  army.  Admiral  Blake,  and 
the  other  English  admirals,  carried  the  tenor  of  the 
English  name  by  sea  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and  Cromwell,  having  now 
began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
gotten,    for  which  reason   he 

without  any  ceremony,  with  about  300  musqueteers, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament,  opprobriously  driving 
all  the  members,  about  an  hundred,  out  of  their 
house.  He  next  annihilated  the  council  of  state, 
with  whom  the  executive  power  was  lodged,  and 
transferred  the  administration  of  government  to  about 
140  persons,  whom  he  summoned  to  Whitehall  on 
the  4th  of  July.  This  assembly,  however,  after  sit- 
ting about  five  months,  dissolved  itself,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  chosen  protector.  He  was  installed 
into  this  high  ofSce  with  great  ceremony  and  magni- 
ficence, by  the  title  of,  His  Highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ;  a  title  under  which  he  exercised  all  the 
power  that  had  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  royal 
dignity. 

The  Protector  next  proceeded  to  ncw-modd  the 
government,  and  various  were  the  schemes  that  were 
proposed,  established,  and  proved  abortive ;  and  it 
was  by  his  management  of  the  army  that  he  did  every 
thing.  He  was  openly  or  secretly  thwarted  by  people 
of  property  all  over  England ;  and,  however  histo- 
rians have  been  dazzled  with  his  amazing  fortune  and 
power,  it  appears,  from  the  best  evidences,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  his  protectorate,  he  was 
perpetually  distressed  for  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  government  going.  The  war  with  Holland,  in 
which  the  English  were  again  victorious,  still  con- 
tinued. Seven  bloody  engagements  at  sea  were 
fo.ighi  in  little  more  than  the  space  of  one  year;  and 
in  the  last,  which  was  decisive  in  favour  of  England, 
the  Dutch  lost  their  brave  admiral  Van  Tromp. 

At  last  his  wants  led  him  into  the  error  of  taking 
part  with  France  against  Spain,  in  hopes  that  the  rich 
Spanish  prizes  would  supply  him  with  ready  money, 
and  his  expectations  herein  were  not  wholly  disap- 
pointed. He  lent  the  French  court  6coo  men,  and 
Dunkirk  being  taken  by  iheir  assistance  from  the 
Spaniards,'  he  took  possession  of  it.     Finding  that  his 
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usurpation  gave  as  much  discontent,  to  his  own  party, 
as  terror  to  the  royalists,  he  had  thoughts  of  renewing 
the  model  of  the  constitution,  and  actually  erected  a 
house  of  lords  out  of  his  own  creatures.  After  a  most 
unconiforiabie  usurpation  of  four  years,  eight  months, 
and  thirteen  days,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  September 
1658,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

No  kmg  ever  acted,  either  in  England  or  Scotland, 
more  despotically  in  some  respects  than  he  did ;  yet 
no  tyrant  ever  \^d  fewer  real  friends,  and  even  these 
few  threatened  to  oppose  him,  if  he  should  take  upon 
him  the  title  of  king,  which  he  was  very  desirous  of 
assuming. 

The  famous  and  beneficial  navigation  act,  that  pal- 
ladium of  the  English  trade,  was  now  planned  and 
cstabhshed;  and  afterwards  confirmed  under  Charles 
II.  Notwithstanding  all  Cromwell's  faults,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  mamtained  the  hcnour  of  the 
nation  much,  and  m  many  instances  interposed  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  abroad :  and  he  also  paid 
some  regard  to  men  of  learning,  and  the  education 
of  youth. 

Richard  Cromwell,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
Protector,  differed  greatly  from  Oliver  both  as  to  spiru 
and  parts  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Being  placed 
in  his  dignity  by  those  who  wanted  to  make  him  the 
tool  of  their  own  government,  he  was  soon  after 
driven,  without  the  least  struggle  or  opposition,  into 
obscurity.  Though  the  Presbyterians  were  very  zea- 
lous in  promoting  the  restoration  of  Charles,  that 
event  was  in  fact  brought  about  by  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  people,  who  seemed  to  think  that  nei- 
ther peace  nor  protection  were  to  be  obtained,  but 
by  restoring  the  ancient  constitution  of  monarchy. 
Monk,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  made 
this  a  pretence  for  putting  into  execution  a  scheme 
he  had  long  planned,  of  restoring  Charles.  He  was 
a  man  of  military  abdities,  but  of  no  principles,  ex 
ce'pt  such  as  served  his  ambition  or  interest :  he  pro- 
tested against  the  violence  offered  to  parliament,  drew 
together  the  several  scattered  regiments,  marched 
into  England,  took  possession  of  the  capital,  caused  a 
new  parliament  to  be  assembled,  and  recalled  Charles 
from  Spain.  For  these  services,  he  was  loaded  with 
honours  and  riches,  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
confirmc;d  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

In  i660i  Charles  II.  mounted  the  throne,  and  soon 
after  married  the  princess  Catherine  of  Portugal,  with 
whom  he  received  a  portion  of  300,000/.  together 
with  the  two  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and 
Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.  He  endeavoured,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  to  unite  every  party  in  an  aflFec- 
tion  for  him  and  his  country,  seemed  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  Presbyterians 
and  royalists  were  equally  admitted  into  his  councils. 
Bui  it  was  not  long  before  affairs  put  on  a  more  un- 
pleasing  aspect;  the  king  became  at  length  entirely 
absorbed  in  pleasure  and  dissipation,  to  which  he  set 
no  bounds  :  this  led  him  into  the  most  extravagant 
expences,  and,  together  with  his  indolence,  had  the 
same  pernicious  consequences  as  despotism  itself.  He 
has  been  severely  censured  for  selling  Dunkirk  for 
about  250,000/.  to  the  French  for  supplying  his  ne- 
cessities, after  he  had  squandered  the  immense  sums 
granted  him  by  parliament :  he  was  also  so  ill  advised 
as  to  seize  upon  the  money  of  the  bankers,  which  had 
been  lent  him  at  eight  per  cent,  and  to  shut  up  the 
Exchequer,  which  indefensible  step  he  intended  to 
justify  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  even  in 
this,  his  conduct  was  more  defensible  than  in  his  secret 
connections  with  France,  which  were  of  the  most 
scandalous  nature,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  welfare 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  as  must  ever  reflect  infamy 
on  his  memory  ;  among  other  instances  of  his  repre- 
hensible conduct,  may  be  mentioned  his  giving  way 
to  the  popular  clamour  against  the  lord  Clarendon,  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  whom  he 
sacrificed  to  the  sycophants   of  his  pleasurable  hours, 


though  he 


was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
great  abilities,  and  more  honest  in  his  inteniions  than 
most  ot  his  other  ministers :  this  great  man  was,  in 
1667,  impeached  of  high  treason,  and,  to  avoid  the 
storm,  retired  into  France,  where  he  sui-viv:;d  his  dis- 
grace only  six  years. 

The  first  Dutch  war  began  in  1665,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  resolution  and  spirit  under  the  duke 
of  York;  but,  through  Charles's  misapplication  of 
the  public  money  granted  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  his  negligence,  sent  a 
large  fleet  of  ships  to  ravage  the  coast  of  England, 
which  accordingly  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  fir  as 
Chatham,  where  (and  also  at  Upton-castle)  they  burnt 
several  capital  ships  of  war.  Soon  after,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Bicda  between  England,  Sweden,  and 
the  States  General,  in  1667,  called  the  Tripple  Alli- 
ance, for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
against  the  arms  of  France. 

War  was  again  declared  against  Holland  in  1672, 
which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  that  republic,  as  the 
English  fleet  and  army  acted  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  France.  The  duke  of  York  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish fleet;  as  did  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 
son  ot  Charles,  6000  English  forces  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  English  in  the  Netherlands;  and  all 
Holland  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch  Louis 
XIV.  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his 
capital,  and  some  utterly  unforeseen  circumstances. 
All  confidence  was  now  lost  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  glory  which  the 
English  fleet  obtained  by  sea  against  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  the  popular  clamour  at  length  obliged  him  to 
make  peace,  in  consideration  of  200,000/.  ;  and  in 
order  to  remove  the  nation's  fears,  as  much  as  possible, 
respecting  the  duke  of  York,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  Mary,  eldest  daughter  to  the  duke, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange;  which  was  concluded,  October 
23,  1677. 

Charles  complaining  of  the  freedom  taken  with  his 
prerogative  in  coffee-houses,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
shut  up,  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  were  opened 
again  :  he  exercised  great  rigour  and  severity  against 
the  Presbyterians,  and  all  other  nonconformists  to  epis- 
copacy, which  was  established  with  a  high  hand  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  England.  His  parliament  addressed 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  make  war  with  France  in  the 
year  1677  ;  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  crown, 
whose  money  he  regularly  received  as  a  pensioner,  and 
hoped  through  its  influence  and  power  to  be  absolute  : 
several  of  his  great  men  had  also  salaries  from  the  same 
court,  and  alledged  the  king's  example  in  justification 
of  this  infamous  practice. 

The  hatred  of  the  commons  to  the  French  and  Pa- 
pists grew  every  day  more  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
members  of  parliament  were  bent  upon  such  a  revo- 
lution as  afterwards  took  place,  and  were  secretly  de- 
termined that  the  duke  of  York  should  never  reign. 
In  1678,  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  taking  advantage 
of  this  disposition,  alarmed  the  whole  nation  with  the 
account  of  a  plot  which  he  pretended  was  formed  by 
the  Jesuits  to  murder  the  king,  and  introduce  Popery 
into  Engfland.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  improba- 
bility of  this  conspiracy,  but  the  readiness  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  it  was  received  by  the  parliament  : 
who,  blinded  by  their  prejudice,  gave  credit  to  the 
most  glaring  absurdities.  Lord  Strafford,  at  this  time 
a  very  old  man;  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  - 
York;  numbers  of  Jesuits,  and  seveial  other  Catholics, 
were  publicly  executed  on  the  most  perjured  evi- 
dences. It  was  with  dilficulty  that  the  queen  herself 
escaped.  The  duke  of  York,  against  whom  the  hea- 
viest of  the  storm  was  directed,  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  England ;  and  the  king,  though 
convinced  that  the  whole  was  an  infamous  imposi- 
tion,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  nation 
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against  his  successor,  was  compelled  by  necessity  to 
yield  to  the  popular  clamour.  The  conduct  of 
some  members  in  the  house  of  commons,  plainly  de- 
monstrated, that  the  chief  end  of  this  plot  was,  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  A  bill 
for  that  purpose  was,  some  time  after,  actually  brought 
into  and  passed  by  that  house ;  but  was  rejected  by 
the  peers, 

England  was  again  in  a  flame;  but  the  king,  by  a 
well-timed  adjournment  of  the  parliament  to  Oxford, 
seemed  to  recover  the  affections  of  his  people  to  a  very 
great  degree.  The  duke  of  York  and  his  party,  how- 
ever, made  a  scandalous  use  of  the  victory ;  for  on 
their  part,  they  trumped  up  a  plot  of  the  Protestants 
for  killing  or  seizing  the  king,  and  altering  their  govern- 
ment. This  plot  was  as  false  as  that  charged  upon 
the  Papists;  notwithstanding  which,  lord  Russel,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  and  several  other  distinguished  Pro- 
testants, suffered  death  on  this  occasion  ;  Essex  died  in 
prison,  Hampden  was  fined  40,000/.  and  the  king  set 
his  foot  upon  all  opposition.  Even  the  city  of  London 
was  intimidated  into  the  measures  of  the  court,  as 
were  almost  all  the  coi-porations  in  the  kingdom. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  duke  of  York  returned 
in  triumph  to  Whitehall.  Charles,  it  was  thought, 
afterwards  repented  of  some  of  his  arbitrary  steps, 
and  intended  to  have  recalled  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  execute  some  measures  for  the  future 
quiet  of  his  realm,  but  amidst  all  these  excellent  reso- 
lutions, he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  resembling 
an  apoplexy;  and  though  he  was  recovered  from  it 
by  bleeding,  he  languished  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
expired  February  6,  1685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age, 
and  25th  of  his  reign. 

Though  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Charles  were 
in  general  unconstitutional  to  England,  yet  some  of 
his  actions  must  be  owned  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
He  confirmed  the  abolition  of  all  the  feudal  tenures, 
in  lieu  of  which  he  received  from  the  parliament  a  gift 
of  the  excise  for  life ;  and  in  this  act  coifee  and  tea 
are  first  mentioned.  By  his  long  residence,  and  that 
of  his  friends,  abroad,  he  imported  into  England  the 
culture  of  many  elegant  vegetables,  such  as  the  cauli- 
flowers, asparagus,  artichokes,  and  several  kinds  of 
beans,  peas,  and  salads.  Under  him,  }amaica,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  English  under  the  auspices 
of  Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and  made  a 
sugar  colony.  The  Royal  Society  was  instituted,  and 
many  popular  acts  respecting  trade  and  colonization 
were  passed.  The  trade  of  England  was  also  incre- 
dibly increased  during  his  reign,  and  he  entered  into 
many  vigorous  measures  for  its  protection  and  support. 
He  carried  the  art  of  ship-building  to  great  perfection  ; 
and  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  this  day,  owes  its 
finest  improvements  to  his  and  his  brother's  know- 
ledge of  naval  affairs  and  architecture.  Charles  loved, 
patronized,  and  understood  the  arts,  more  than  he 
encouraged  or  rewarded  them,  especially  those  of 
English  growth ;  but  his  neglect  proceeded  not  from 
narrow-mindedness,  but  indolence,  and  want  of  re- 
flection. In  his  time,  our  language  was  harmonized, 
refined,  and  rendered  natural ;  and  the  days  of  Charles 
may  be  called  the  Augustan  age  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  As  to  his  religion,  James,  soon 
after  Charles's  death,  published  to  the  "world,  that 
his  brother,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  professions 
of  regard  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  a  Papist,  and 
died  such,  of  which  there  arc  now  incontestible 
proofs.  The  reign  of  this  monarch  has  indeed  been 
celebrated  for  wit  and  gallantry,  but  both  were  coarse 
and  indelicate:  the  court  was  a  nursery  of  vice,  and 
the  stage  exhibited  scenes  of  impurity. 

England  was  visited  wuh  two  dreadful  calamities 
m  the  late  reign.  In  May  1665,  a  terrible  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  and  raged  for  eleven  months, 
in  which  time  it  swept  away,  in  the  city  only,  up- 
wards of  100,000  souls :  and  on  the  2d  of  Septembsr  ' 


1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  which  in  three  days 
consumed  eighty  churches,  several  city  gates,  and 
400  streets,   containing  13,200  dwelling  houses. 

James  IL  now  ascended  the  throne,  though  great 
opposition  was  at  first  made  to  his  accession  :  but  the 
declaration  which  he  made  to  the  privy-council,  im- 
mediately on  the  demise  of  his  brother,  of  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  established  government,  both  in, 
church  and  state,  quieted  the  minds  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  the  popular  affection  towards  hjin  was 
increased  by  the  early  declaration  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  church  of  England,  which,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  had  formally  pronounced  all  resistance  to 
the  king  to  be  unlawiul.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  his  arbitrary  notions  of  government  began  to 
appear.  The  army  and  people  supported  him  in 
crushing  an  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  pretended  to  be  the  lawful  son  of 
Charles  IL  and,  as  such  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  That  duke  being  beheaded  July  15,  1685,  and 
some  hundreds  of  his  followers  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  in  the  west  of  England,  exhibiting  a  scene 
of  barbarity  scarcely  ever  known  in  this  country,  in 
which  Jefferies  and  Colonel  Kirke  were  the  principal 
instruments.  James  desperately  resolved  to  try  how 
far  the  practice  of  the  church  of  England  would  agree 
with  her  doctrine  of  non-resistance  :  the  experiment 
failed,  and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  made 
the  most  provoking  steps  to  render  Popery  the  esta- 
blished^  religion  of  his  dominions.  He  arrogated  to 
himself  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  known  laws; 
instituted  an  illegal  ecclesiastical  court,  openly  re- 
ceived and  admitted  into  his  privy-council  the  pope's 
emissaries,  giving  them  more  respect  than  was  due  to 
the  ministers  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  received  at  his  court  the  pope's 
nuncio.  The  encroachments  he  made  upon  both  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people,  are  almost 
beyond  description,  and  were  disapproved  of  by  the 
pope  himself,  and  all  sober  Roman  Catholics.  His 
sending  to  prison,  and  prosecuting  for  a  libel,  seven 
bishops,  for  presenting  a  petition  against  reading  his 
declaration  against  liberty  of  conscience,  alarmed  his 
best  Protestant  friends.  The  joyful  news  of  their 
acquittal  was  however  soon  conveyed  from  West- 
minster-Hall to  those  without,  from  them  to  the  city 
and  army,  and  in  a  short  time  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  extremity,  many 
great  men  in  England  and  Scotland  applied  lor  relief 
to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland;  a  prince 
of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Louis' 
XIV.  who  then  threatened  to  enslave  Europe,  inviting 
him  to  assist  them  by  his  arms  in  the  recovery  of 
their  laws  and  liberties.  This  prince  was  the  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  James,  having  married  the  princess 
Mary,  that  king's  eldest  daughter;  and  he  at  last 
embarked  with  a  fleet  of  500  sail  for  England,  avowing 
it  to  be  his  design  to  restore  to  the  church  and  state 
their  due  rights,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
despotic  power.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  many 
whom  James  bad  considered  as  his  best  hiends; 
and  even  his  daughter  the  princess  Anne,  and  her 
husband,  George  prince  of  Denmark,  left  him  and 
joined  the  prince  of  Orange.  James  might  still  have 
reigned;  but  he  was  surrounded  with  French  emis- 
saries, and  ignorant  Jesuits,  who  wished  him  not  to 
reign,  rather  than  not  restore  Popery.  They  secretly 
persuaded  him  to  send  his  queen  and  son,  real  or  pre- 
tended, then  but  six  months  old,  to  France,  and  to 
follow  them  in  person,  which  he  did  ;  and  thus  ended 
the  reign  of  James  in  England,  which  event  in  English 
history  is  termed  the  Revolution,  and  took  place  in 
the  year  1688. 

The  chief  object  of  William  was  to  humble  the 
power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  spent  in  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  course  of  hostilities  with  that  power, 
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which  were  supported  by  England  at  an  expence  she 
had  never  known  before.  The  nation  had  grown 
cautious,  through  the  experience  of  the  two  last 
reigns,  and  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  bill  of  rights, 
by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed 
and  secured.  England  had  never  before  this  time 
been  at  so  high  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  prosperity ;  her 
tonnage  of  ships  was  nearly  doubled,  both  in  the 
merchants  service  and  royal  navy,  to  what  it  had  been 
a  few  years  before :  the  increase  of  the  customs,  and 
the  annual  rental  of  England,  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

The  war  with  France,  which,  on  the  king's  part, 
was  far  from  being  successful,  required  an  enormous 
expence,  and  the  Irish  continued,  in  general,  faithful 
to  James :  but  many  English,  who  wished  well  to 
the  Stuart  family,  dreaded  their  being  restored  by 
conquest ;  and  the  parliament  enabled  the  king  to 
reduce  Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
The  marine  of  France  proved  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  but  in  the  year 
1692,  that  of  France  received  an  irrecoverable  blow 
in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue.  The  continental  war 
forced  the  parliament  to  open  new  resources  for 
money.  A  land-tax  was  imposed,  and  every  subject's 
lands  were  taxed,  according  to  their  valuations  given 
in  by  the  several  counties.  On  December  28,  1694, 
William  lost  his  excellent  queen,  who  died  of  the 
small-pox,  in  her  34th  year :  and,  not  being  well 
supported  in  his  war  with  France,  he  was  forced,  in 
1697^  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryswick  with  the 
French  king,  who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  England. 

In  1698,  William  was  guilty  of  a  very  impolitic 
action,  in  agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  partition  with  France, 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  succession,  in  case  Charles 
II.  king  of  Spain,  whose  death  was  daily  expected, 
should  leave  no  issue.  By  this  treaty  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  to  be  divided  between  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Austria;  but  Charles,  who  died  in  1700, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  se- 
cond son  to  the  Dauphin  ol  France.  The  splendor 
of  a  crown  was  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted 
by  Louis  J  who,  in  open  defiance  of  the  treaty  he 
had  concluded  with  Willijm,  and  the  states-general, 
seized  on  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  breach  of 
fiitli  was  further  aggravated  by  the  insincerity  of  the 
French  court,  on  the  death  of  James  II.  which  hap- 
pened in  September  1701.  Soon  after  which,  Louis 
gave  orders,  that  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch 
should  be  proclaimed  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  by  the  name  of  James  III. 

William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  proceed- 
ings, than  he  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris,  and 
ordered  tne  French  resident  here  to  leave  the  kingdom 
immediately.  The  parliament,  which  had  been  highly 
chagrined  at  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  even  im- 
peached some  of  the  ministry  for  advising  it,  approved 
of  the  just  resentment  of  their  monarch ;  and  Wil- 
liam received  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, promising  to  support  his  government  against  the 
pretender  and  all  his  enemies.  Assured  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  people,  the  king  now  concluded  al- 
liances with  several  foreign  princes  against  France, 
particularly  with  the  emperor  and  Holland,  usually 
styled  the  grand  alliance.  Land  and  sea  forces  were 
raised  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  every  thing 
was  in  the  greatest  forwardness  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  when  the  king,  whose  health  had  been  visibly 
declining  for  some  time,  received  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  whereby  his  collar  bone  was  broken.  The 
bone  was  set,  and  the  physicians  began  to  flatter 
themselves  that  his  majesty  would  recover ;  but  a 
defluxion  having  fallen  upon  his  knee,  attended  by 
several  dangerous  symptoms,  he  languished  a  few 
days,  and  expired.  This  event  happened  on  the  first 
of  March  1702,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
14th  of  his  reign. 
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The  chief  glories  of  this  prince's  reign  were,  the 
rescue  and  preservation  of  religion  and  public  liberty; 
for  under  him,  England  suffered  severely  both  by  sea 
and  land.  With  respect  to  his  disposition,  he  did  noc 
appear  formed  by  nature  for  popularity ;  his  manners 
were  cold  and  forbidding ;  he  seemed  also  sometimes 
to  lose  sight  of  those  principles  of  liberty,  for  the 
support  of  which  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  though  he  owed  his  royalty  to  the  Whigs,  yet 
he  often  favoured  the  Tories. 

Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  queen  of  England :  and,  as  it  was  sus- 
pected that  she  would  deviate  from  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  William,  she  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  her  subjects  and  allies,  that  she  meant  faith- 
fully to  adhere  to  the  engagements  formed  by  that 
monarch.  .  The  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  now 
ran  very  high  in  England,  and  when  it  came  to  be 
debated  in  council,  whether  England  should  enter 
into  the  war  as  principals,  or  only  as  auxiliaries,  the 
Tories,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the  queen's 
maternal  uncle,  advised  the  latter :  but  the  Whigs, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Somerset,  insisted  upon  the  expediency  of  our 
acting  as  principals ;  as  the  honour  of  the  nation  was 
immediately  concerned  in  fulfilling  the  engagements 
made  by  the  late  king^  which  could  not  be  done 
otherwise  than  by  entering  into  the  quarrel  as  princi- 
pals. The  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  competitor 
with  Rochester  for  the  queen's  favour,  and,  by  the 
influence  which  his  countess  had  over  that  princess, 
in  a  manner  directed  her  resolutions,  declared  himself 
of  the  same  opinion.  This  point  being  determined, 
war  was  declared  against  France  and  Spain  on  the 
4th  of  May  i70'2.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  hus- 
band to  the  queen,  was  created  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  appointed  general 
of  the  combined  army. 

A  scene  of  almost  uninterrupted  success  attended 
the  confederates,  particularly  the  English,  during  the 
whole  course  of  this  war ;  and  gained  the  earl,  who, 
for  his  eminent  services,  was  created  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, much  honour.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
the  principal  of  which  were  those  of  Blenheim,  Ra- 
rnillies,  and  Oudenarde.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  generous 
resolution  to  save  the  empire  of  Germany,  which 
was  in  danger  of  being  totally  ruined  by  the  joint 
forces  of  France  and  Bavaria.  The  States-General 
having  embraced  the  same  resolution,  Marlborough 
marched  with  surprising  rapidity  into  Germany,  at 
the  head  of  the  confederates,  and  drove  the  French 
and  Bavarians  from  the  intrenchments  they  had  raised 
at  Schellenberg,  in  order  to  prevent  his  crossing  the 
Danube.  Having  passed  that  river,  and  being  joined 
by  a  considerable  body  of  forces  under  prince  Eugene, 
he  attacked  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Blenheim, 
where  they  gained  a  very  signal  and  complete  victory  ; 
marshal  Tallard,  the  French  general,  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  13,000  men,  and  a  propor- 
tional number  of  cannon,  artillery,  and  trophies  of 
war.  The  French  were  soon  after  driven  out  of 
Germany,  and  all  Bavaria  conquered.  About  this 
time.  Sir  George  Rook  reduced  Gibraltar,  which  still 
remains  in  our  possession.  At  sea,  other  advantages 
were  also  obtained. 

On  the  12th  of  May  1706,  the  battle  of  Ramillies 
was  fought,  with  equal  success.  The  loss  of  the 
French  amounted  to  near  40,000  men.  After  this 
victory,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  who  disputed  the 
crown  of  Spain  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  title  of  Charles  III.  was  so- 
lemnly recognized  by  the  states  of  Flanders  for  their 
sovereign ;  and  the  allies  pursued  the  conquests  with 
the  utmost  rapidity. 

On   the    12th  of  July  1708,   an  engagement  hap- 
pened at  Oudenarde,   when   the    French    were    once 
more    totally    defeated.      In  this  action  the  electoral 
X  X  prince 
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prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  George  II.  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  martial  disposition  :  for,  having 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  dragoons  with 
great  intrepidity,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
one  of  his  aids-de-camp  killed  by  his  side.  In  this 
battle,  between  three  and  four  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  seven  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners. 

France  was  reduced  to  such  distresses  in  1709,  that 
the  pride  of  her  aspiring  monarch  Louis  being  thereby 
humbled,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  all  the  calls  of 
ambition,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  to 
obtam  a  peace,  and  accordingly,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  conferences  were  opened  for  this  purpose  at 
the  Hague.  Prince  Eugene,  Marlborough,  and  the 
Dutch  pensionary  Heinsius,  were  tor  continuing  the 
war,  and  their  proposals  to  Louis  were  si-ch  as  no 
monarch  could,  consistent  with  his  honour,  accept : 
the  conferences  therefore  were  broken  ofF,  and  the 
allies  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  lournay.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  27th 
of  July,  and  the  town  soon  after  surrendered  ;  but  it 
was  the  second  of  September  before  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated. Mons  was  the  next  gran.d  object  of  the 
allies ;  but,  before  that  siege  could  be  effected,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  drive  the  French  army  from 
their  posts  behind  the  woods  of  la  Merte  and  Trainierc, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet.  This  was  at- 
tempted with  success ;  but  it  proved  the  dearest  vic- 
tory the  confederates  ever  purchased,  having  cost 
tliem  above  i8,ooo  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
among  the  former  were  several  officers  of  distinction. 
The  end  proposed  by  this  engagement,  however,  was 
obtained,  for  about  the  middle  of  November,  Mons 
surrendered. 

In  Spain,  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  were  far 
from  being  equally  successful.  The  queen  had  sent 
a  fine  army  under  the  command  of  lord  Galway,  to 
assist  Charles  III.  That  general  was  joined  by  the 
Portuguese  forces,  and,  at  first,  their  attempts  were 
attended  with  some  success  ;  but,  in  1707,  the  Eng- 
lish sustained  a  severe  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Almanza, 
chiefly  through  the  cowardice  of  their  allies. 

The  Tories,    who     were    Marlborough's    inveterate 
enemies   had  long  endeavoured  to  convince  the  queen 
that  this  war  would,  in  the  end,  prove  ruinous  to  the 
church  and  state ;  and  accused  the  Whigs  of  not  being 
very   well    affected   to    the   former.     Robert   Harley, 
afterwards    earl  of  Oxford,    was   at   the  head  of  this 
party,  formed  to  ruin  the  duke.     The  people    were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and, 
by   that  means,  rendered   clamorous.      This  was  in- 
creased by  a   sermon  preached  at  that    time  by  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  wherein  he  strenuously  assserted  the  high 
notions  of  hereditary  indefeasible  right,  passive  obe- 
dience, and  non-resistance.       He  was   impeached   by 
the    commons,    and  found  guilty  by  the  lords,    who 
passed  a  very  mild  sentence   upon  him.     The  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation  were  now  sacrificed  to  private 
court  intrigues,  managed   by   Mrs.  Marsham,  a  rela- 
tion  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  her  benefactress, 
whom  she  had  supplanted,  and  by  Mr.  Harley,  after- 
wards carl  of  Oxford.     To  complete  the  triumph  of 
the  Tories,    Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  all  his 
employments,  and  the  command   of  the  army  given 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

The  new  ministry  having  resolved  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  France,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Utrecht, 
on  the  29th  of  January  1712,  for  that  purpose.  The 
prcluninaries  were  soon  settled  between  England  and 
France,  and,  not  long  after,  acceded  to  by  all  the 
princes  who  formed  the  grand  alliance,  the  emperor 
excepted.  That  monarch  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  France,  but  was  soon  convinced  he  had 
undertaken  what  he  was  unable  to  support,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  a  separate  peace. 

The  queen,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  per- 
petoally  disturbed  by  the  jarring  of  parties.     When 


the  change  of  the  ministry  had  taken  place  in  favour 
of  the  Tories,  Oxford,   at  that  time  Mr.  Harley,  was 
created  lord  high  treasurer.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  ap- 
pointed lord  keeper,    and   Mr.  Henry  St.  John,    after- 
wards lord  Bolingbroke,   nommated  secretary  of  state. 
The.sc  three  persons,  though  they  had  united  in   op- 
posing   the    administration    of   the   Whigs,    were   far 
from  being  united  in  their  political  sentiments ;    their 
views  and  pursuits  were  verv  diEerent :  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  ihev  soon  experienced  an  opposition 
more  formidable  than  that  they  had  so  lately  subdued. 
Each   found  his  hopes  disappointed,  and  an  open  rup- 
ture   between  thern  was  the   consequence.      Nor  did 
they   set   any  bounds  to  their  resentment ;  forgetting 
the  respect  due   to  their  royal  mistress,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished  them  with  the  highest  marks  of  her  favour, 
they   made   use  of  the   most  bitter  invectives  against 
each  other  in  her  presence.     This  deeply  affected  her, 
and  she  removed  the  earl  of  Oxford  from  his  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer.     The  general  confusion  occasioned 
by  this   event,  and    the  fatigue   of  attending  a  long 
cabinet  council,    had  such  an  effect  upon  the  queen's 
spirits,    belbfe   greatly   weakened  by  her  bad   state  of 
health,  that,  on  the  29th  of  July  1714,   she  was  seized 
with  a  lethargic  disorder,    lanouished   till  the   first  of 
August,  and  then   expired   in   the  50th  year  of  her 
age,  and    13th   of  her   reign.     With  her  ended   the 
line   of   the    Stuarts,    which,    from   the    accession  of 
James  I.  anno  1603,  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Eng- 
land 111  years,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years,    from 
the   accession   of  Robert  II.  anno  1371.      As  queen 
Anne  left   no  issue,    she   was   succeeded  by   George, 
elector  of  Hanover,   in  pursuance  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  William  III.  for  limiting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown. 

George    I.   mounted   the  throne  with  strong  pre- 
possessions against  the  Tories,  whom  he  considered  as 
enemies   to   the   house  of  Hanover.     A  total  change 
therefore    immediately     took    place    in  the    ministry. 
This  avowed  partiality  greatly  inflamed  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  already  but  too  much  discontented  at 
the  late  changes,   and   the    rejoicings   on  account   of 
the  coronation  were  interrupted  in  several  placas  by 
disorderly  rabbles,    who    committed   numberless  out- 
rages.      The    Pretender,    taking    advantage    of   these 
commotion?,    caused   a   manifesto  to  be  dispersed  in 
England,   setting  forth  his  right  to  the  crown.       A  re- 
bellion   soon  after   broke  out  in  Scotland,  under  the 
earl  of  Mar,   which   might    have  been  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences,  had  not  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  who  had  promised  to  support  the  young  adven- 
turer, happened   at   this  crisis.     In   the   mean    time, 
several  of  the     Scottish    peers    armed    their  clans  in 
favour  of  George  I.  and   the  duke  of  Argyle  having 
been   appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland,  engaged  the  rebels,    under  the  earl   of  Mar, 
at   Sheriff-Muir,     and    totally   defeated    their    whole 
aiTny.     This    defeat   did   not  however  intimidate  the 
insurgents.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1716,  the 
pretender  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  made  his   public 
entry   into  Perth.     The   duke  of  Argyle  immediately 
marched  to  attack  the  rebels;    but  they  did  not  wait 
his  approach.     They    retreated  with  the  utmost   ex- 
pedition to  Montrose,  where  the  chevalier,  with   some 
of  his  principal    adherents,    went    on    board  a  small 
vessel,  and  passed  over  into  France.     The  rebel  armj 
now  found    that    their   chiefs   had    abandoned   them, 
upon  which  they  immediately  dispersed.     During  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  an  insurrection  happened  in  the 
West    of    England,     where    the    pretender's    friends 
were  very  numerous,    but  was  suppressed   almost  as 
soon   as  formed,  and  several  of  the  leaders  punished 
with  death. 

In  1715,  a  new  parliament,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Whigs,  met  at  Westminster,  when  Henry,  earl  of 
Bolingbroke,  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  James, 
duke  of  Ormond,  were  impeached  of  high  treason; 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 
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meanors.  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  retired  into  France;  and  lord  Oxford  was  im- 
prisoned for  three  year.s,  wfien  he  regained  his  liberty. 

Peace  being  restored  to  the  kingdom,  his  majety 
went  over  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  secure  his  Ger- 
nian  dominions  from  the  attempts  of  Charles  XIL 
kinn  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  incensed  against 
George,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  for  purchasing  Bremen 
and  Verden  of  the  Danes,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
the  Swedish  dominions.  In  1718,  a  rupture  hap- 
pened between  England  and  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  quadruple  alliance  ;  and  the  English  admiral,  Sir 
George  Byng,  by  the  king's  orders,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  near  Syracuse.  France  having  joined 
the  English  in  this  war,  it  was  soon  ended,  by  the 
Spaniards  delivering  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  former 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperor. 
Charles  had  embraced  the  interest  of  the  pretender, 
and  even  engaged  to  assist  the  malcontents  in  Eng- 
land with  a  powerful  army.  This  confederacy  being 
discovered,  his  Britannic  majesty  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France  and  the  States-General,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  order  to  disappoint 
any  attempts  that  might  be  made  against  his  do- 
minions. On  his  return  to  England  he  immediately 
ordered  count  Gyllembergh,  the  Swedish  resident, 
into  custody,  and  pursued  such  prudent  measures, 
that  the  designs  of  Sweden  were  for  that  time  ren- 
dered abortive.  Charles,  however,  did  not  abandon 
his  design  ;  and  he  u'ould,  in  all  probability,  have 
invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in 
conjunction  with  Peter,  czar  of  Muscovy,  had  not 
death  put  rtn  end  to  his  life  before  the  scheme  was  lipe 
for  execution. 

The  year  1720  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  South-Sea  stock.  That  company 
had  been  lately  erected,  and  owed  its  rise  to  a  scheme 
for  carrying  on  an  exclusive  trade,  and  making  a  set- 
tlement in  the  South  Seas.  Accordingly,  a  plan  was 
laid  before  the  house  of  Commons',  to  increase  their 
capital  stock  by  redeeming  the  public  debts,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  advantages  which  were  to  be 
granted  them.  This  plan  occasioned  many  warm 
debates,  but  at  length  the  company's  offers  were  ac- 
cepted. 

In  1722,  a  conspitacy  was  said  to  be  formed  against 
the  king,  and,  after  some  contest,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended.  The  earl  of  Orrery,  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  lords  North  and 
Grey,  were  charged  with  high  treason,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower;  and  soon  after,  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Several  other  persons  were  seized  and  imprisoned  ; 
and  Dr.  Atterbury  was  banished  for  Hfe.  Mr.  George 
Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman,  and  Mr.  John  Plunket, 
were  imprisoned  during  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Layer,  a  young  counsellor  at  law, 
put  to  death. 

The  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna  having  entered  into 
a  treaty  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  the 
king,  in  order  to  counteract  their  designs,  projected 
a  defensive  treaty  between  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  which  was  signed  at  Hanover  on  the  3d  of 
September  1725.  The  veal  intent  of  this  alliance  was 
to  secure  his  Britannic  majesty's  German  dominions, 
though  it  was  represented  by  the  court  party  as  having 
been  contracted  merely  for  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  this  nation,  the  interest  and  honour  of  which  was 
evidently  sacrificed  to  that  electorate.  Catherine, 
empress  of  Russia,  having  consulted  with  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna  the  most  probable  measures 
for  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  with  orders  to  remon- 
strate with  the  empress  on  her  conduct ;  that  artful 
woman,  however,  disowned  having  the  least  know- 
ledge of  those  proceedings,  and  the  admiral,  after 
continuing  in  the  Baltic  till  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  Russian  fleet  to  make  any  successful 


attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  returned  to  Eng« 
land.  Sir  John  Jennings,  with  several  ships  of  war, 
sailed  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order 
to  insult  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  he  so  effectually- 
executed  his  orders,  that  the  panic  extended  even  to 
Madrid.  A  third  squadron,  which  sailed  at  this  junc- 
ture for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  rear- 
admiral  Hosier,  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  orders 
were  to  watch  the  Spanish  plate  fleets ;  but  the  Spa- 
niards having  received  intelligence  of  this  design,  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  Bastimentos,  had  unladen  the 
galleons,  and  carried  the  treasure,  amounting  to  six 
millions  and  a  half  sterling,  back  to  Panama.  Hosier, 
however,  continued  cruising  before  Porto  Bello  from 
the  beginning  of  June  till  Christmas.  But,  during 
this  interval,  the  admiral  himself,  and  most  of  his 
crew  perished  by  epidemical  diseases.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Spaniards  was  little  better:  they  resolved 
to  attempt  the  retaking  of  Gibraltar,  and  actually  laid 
siege  to  that  important  fortress;  but  such  care  had 
been  taken  to  put  the  place  into  a  proper  posture  of 
defence,  that,  having  lost  io,oco  men,  the  enemy 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

While  the  chief  powers  in  Europe  were  thus  pre- 
paring for  war,  they  were  actually  very  desirous  of 
peace.  Louis  XV.  undertook  the  friendly  office  of  a 
mediator,  and  a  congress  was  opened  at  Soissons  for 
adjusting  all  differences  between  the  contending  na- 
tions. The  king  resolved  to  seize  this  favourable  op- 
portunity of  visiting  his  German  dominions;  and  ac- 
cordingly, having  appointed  a  regency,  he  embarked 
at  Greenwich  on  the  3d  of  June,  1727,  and  landed 
in  Holland  on  the  7th.  But  on  the  road  to  Hanover, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 
which  terminatmg  in  a  lethargy,  he  was  carried  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  Osnaburgh,  where  he  expired 
on  the  nth  of  the  same  month,  being  the  68th  year 
of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign,  and  was  interred 
among  his  ancestors  at  Hanover. 

As  soon  as  this  event  was  known  in  England,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  at  that  time  considered  as  first  mi- 
nister, immediately  waited  on  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales  with  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  the  prince  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  George  II.  Considerable 
changes  were  at  first  expected  in  the  ministry,  but  all 
the  great  officers  of  state  continued  in  their  places; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession  of  the  treasury, 
notwithstanding  a  coolness  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  George  II.  while  prince  of  Wales.  The  prin- 
cipal members  who  opposed  ihe  measures  pursued  by 
Sir  Robert,  were  Mr.  Daniel  Pultney,  Mr.  William 
Pultney,-  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Sir  William  Wyndham. 
He  filled  all  places  of  power,  trust,  and  profit,  and 
almost  the  house  of  Commons  itself,  with  his  own  crea- 
tures; and  was  blamed  for  his  unbounded  love  of 
peace,  whereby  he  subjected  the  nation  to  the  insults 
of  foreign  powers;  but  an  attempt  which,  in  1733, 
he  made  in  the  house  of  Commons  to  introduce  a 
general  excise,  was  what  gave  the  first  shock  to  his 
power.  There  is  no  doubt  but,  had  he  been  deter- 
mined to  have  exerted  his  influence,  the  bill  would 
have  passed ;  but,  finding  that  the  nation  in  general 
was  averse  to  it,  he  suffered  the  opposition  to  prevail, 
and  the  people  testified  their  approbation  by  tokens 
of  public    rejoicing. 

The  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  for  some 
time  rendered  him  the  object  of  popular  resentment, 
which  was  now  greatly  increased  by  his  giving  offence 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  A  motion  had  been 
made  in  the  house  of  Commons  for  augmenting  the 
prince's  revenue.  Sir  Robert  opposed  it,  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative.  The  piiuce  was  now  consi- 
dered as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  Sir  Robert 
began  to  fear  the  consequences,  when  Frederick,  by 
an  unhappy  accident,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  who  gave  the  prince  to  understand,  that  until 
he    should   withdraw    his    confidence   from   those  by 
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whose  instigalion  and  advice  he  was  encouraged  in 
Li:;  disobedient  behaviour,  and  return  to  his  duty,  he 
should  not  reside  in  the  palace ;  at  the  same  time  sig- 
nifying his  pleasure,  that  he  should  leave  St.  Jaines's 
with  all  his  family,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with- 
out prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess,  who 
now  lay-in  there.  The  prince,  in  consequence  of  this 
message,  retired  to  Kew;  but  found  his  father's  anger 
was  not  easily  appeased :  even  his  request  to  obtain 
admittance  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  to  implore 
forgiveness,  and  receive  her  blessing  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, was  denied.  That  princess  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  on  the  29th  of  November,  1737,  and  was  re- 
gretted as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  virtue,  and  a  friend 
to  all  the  learned  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  debates  in  parliament  relating. 
to  the  Spanish  depredations  in  America,  were  carried 
on  with  uncommon  ardour.  Sir  Robert  adhered  to 
his  pacific  system,  and  concluded  a  shameful  com- 
promise, under  the  title  of  a  convention,  which  even 
his  best  friends  could  not  defend  :  but  at  length,  vigo- 
rous measures  becoming  necessary,  war  was  declared 
against  Spain  on  the  23d  of  October,  1736.  Vernon, 
a  sworn  enemy  to  the  minister,  having  asserted  in 
tlie  house  of  Commons,  that  Porto  Bello  might  be 
taken  with  six  men  of  war,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  admiral  performed  his  promise: 
he  took  Porto  Bello,  situated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  with  six  ships  only,  and  demolished  all  the 
fortifications  by  which  it  was  defended.  He,  how- 
ever, miscarried  in  another  attempt  he  made  against 
Carthagena ;  but  the  misfortune  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  general  of  the  land  forces. 

The  succeeding  winter  was  one  of  the  severest  ever 
known  in  England.  The  river  Thames  was  frozen 
over ;  and  several  trades  exercised  on  the  ice.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  destroyed,  trade  was  at  a 
stand,  and  the  price  of  provisions  arose  to  an  amazing 
height ;  even  water'  was  sold  in  the  streets  of  London. 
In  mis  season  of  distress  many  wretched  families  must 
have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  those  of 
opulent  fortunes  been  inspired  with  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  humanity  and  compassion.  Nothing  can  more  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  than  the 
instances  of  benevolence  and  well-conducted  charity 
which  were  then  exhibited. 

The  general  election  now  coming  on,  the  minister 
determined  to  try  his  strength  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  contested  election ;  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  a  majority  of  sixteen  voices  against  him. 
On  this  decision  he  declared  he  would  never  more  sit 
in  that  house.  Accordingly,  the  parliament  was  ad- 
journed by  the  king  for  sixteen  days,  and,  during 
that  interval,  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford, 
and  resigned  his  employments.  After  which,  the 
new  administration  being  setded,  by  dividing,  after 
various  removals,  the  power  of  the  premiership  be- 
tween Mr.  Pclham  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  prince  of  Wales,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  his  adherents,  waited  on  his  majesty,  who 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  ordered  his  guards 
to  be  restored. 

The  affairs  of  Europe,  about  this  time,  wore  a 
threatening  aspect..  In  the  West-Indies,  the  war  in 
1741,  proved  unfortunate  for  England,  through  the 
fatal  divisions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general 
Wentvvorth,  who  commanded  the  land  troops ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  above  20,000  British  seamen  pe- 
n>.hed  in  the  impracticable  attempt  on  Carthagena, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  climate  during 
other  fruitless  expeditions.  The  year  1742  had  been 
spent  in  negotiations  with  the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Berlin,  which,  though  expensive,  proved  of  little 
or  no  service  to  Great  Britain  j  so  that  the  victory  of 
Dettmgen  left  the  French  troops  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  before.  A  difference  between  the  admirals 
Matthews  and  Lestock  had  occasioned  the  Spanish 
and  French  fleets,  to  escape  out  of  Toulon  with  incon- 


siderable loss ;  and  soon  after  the  French  and  English 
declared  war  against  each  other.  The  Dutch,  Eng- 
land's natural  allies,  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  trade 
during  the  war;  nor  could  they  be  brought  to  act 
against  the  French  till  the  people  entered  into  associ- 
ations and  insurrections  against  the  government. 
Their  marine  was  in  a  miserable  condition ;  and  when 
they  at  last  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  British 
and  Austrian  armies,  which  had  been  wretchedly  com- 
manded tor  one  or  two  campaigns,  they  did  it  with 
so  bad  a  grace,  that  it  was  plain  they  did  not  heartily 
embark  in  the  war. 

W^hen  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  army,  the  French  to  the  great 
reproach  of  the  allies,  were  almost  masters  of  the  bar- 
riers in  the  Netherlands,  and  were  besieging  Tour  nay. 
The  duke  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but,  by  the 
coldness  of  the  Austrians,  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  government  all  along  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  France,  and  misconduct  somewhere  else, 
he  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  7000  of  his  best 
men ;  though  it  is  generally  behaved  that  his  dispo- 
sitions were  excellent,  and  both  he  and  his  troops  be- 
haved with  amazing  intrepidity.  To  counterbalance 
such  a  train  of  misfortunes,  admiral  Anson  returned 
this  year  to  England  with  an  immense  treasure  (about 
a  million  sterling)  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spa- 
niards in  his  voyage  round  the  world  ;  and  commodore 
Warren,  with  colonel  Popperel,  took  the  important 
tov/n  and  fortress  of  Louisburgh,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  from  the  French. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  the 
pretender's  eldest  son,  in  1745,  landed  in  Scotland. 
His  friends,  on  his  first  appearance,  considered  the 
attempt  as  desperate,  as  a  scheme  which  nothing  but 
the  madness  of  enthusiastic  zeal  could  have  projected, 
and  the  fUry  of  wild  ambition  undertaken  to  execute; 
but  he  was  deaf  to  ail  their  arguments,  and  determined 
to  proceed,  whatever  consequences  might  ensue.  For 
some  time  fortune  attended  his  standard ;  Sir  John 
Cope  was  defeated  at  Preston-Pans,  the  pretender 
entered  England,  took  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Derby.  The  capital  was  now  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  Jacobite  party 
laid  a  deep  scheme  to  distress  the  bank  of  England. 
The  merchants  immediately  assembled,  and  agreed  to 
take  bank  notes  in  payment ;  this  preserved  the 
public  credit.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Litchfield.  But  the  chevalier,  find- 
ing himself  fatally  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  the  English,  retreated  back  into  Scotland, 
where  he  defeated  general  Hawley,  and  burnt  Fort 
Augustus. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  pursued  the  rebels,  and 
on  the  16th  of  August,  both  armies  met  at  Culloden. 
A  fierce  encounter  ensued  ;  but,  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  the  pretender's  army  was  totally  defeated,  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  the 
young  adventurer  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
flight  for  his  safety. 

This  extinction  of  the  rebellion  did  not  however 
restore  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  war  was  carried 
on  witJi  great  vigour  in  Flanders,  and  the  island  of 
Zealand  threatened  with  a  descent.  This  again  roused 
the  populace  of  Holland;  and  the  States,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  tumult,  de- 
clared the  prince  of  Orange  stadlholder,  and  pro- 
claimed war  against  France.  Notwithstanding  these 
appearances,  the  Dutch  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  act  with  vigour.  The  allies  were  defeated 
at  LafFeldt;  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken  in  a 
manner  that  has  never  been  accounted  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  JVcnch  marine  and  foreign  trade  were 
almost  annihilated  by  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  Anson,  Warren,  Hawke,  and  others. 

A  general  peace  now  seemed  necessary  to  all  par- 
ties ;    and  accordingly  a  definitive   treaty   was  signed 
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at  Aix-la  Chapelle,  on  the  17th  of  September  1748. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  ot  the  peace,  the  boldest 
stroke  ot"  financing  ever  perhaps  attempted  in  any 
government  was  undertaken  and  executed  with  suc- 
cess. The  last  war  had  greatly  increased  the  public 
debt,  so  that  very  large  sums  were  obliged  to  be  raised 
annually  to  discharge  the  interest,  wliich  was  then  at 
four  per  cent.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  presided  at  tlie 
treasury  board,  was  desirous,  if  possible,  of  lessening 
this  annual  sum.  It  was  sufficiently  evident,  that 
great  numbers  of  private  persons  in  England  had  ac- 
quired immense  fortunes  during  the  war ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  there  was  no  want  of  money  in  the 
nation.  He  therefore  took  the  resolution  of  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  from  four  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and,  after  that 
time,  to  stand  at  three  per  cent. 

This  measure,  however  bold  it  might  at  first  ap- 
pear, was  well  founded.  Very  few  chose  to  take 
their  money  out  of  the  funds ;  and  even  some  of 
them  afterwards  made  interest  with  the  minister  to 
have  it  replaced  on  the  conditions  he  had  offered. 
Many  improvements  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Pelham 
during  this  state  of  tranquillity,  %vith  regard  to  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  the  fisheries.  On  the  20th 
of  March  1750,  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
arts,  a  friend  to  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
true  interests  of  his  country.  In  the  ne.\t  session  of 
parliament  an  act  was  passed  for  regulating  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the  ca- 
lendar, according  to  the  Gregorian  computation, 
which  had  been  long  adopted  by  most  other  nations 
in  Europe.  This  was  done  by  sinking  eleven  days  in 
September  1752,  and,  from  that  time,  beginning  the 
year  on  the  i.st  of  January.  In  1753  was  passed  the 
famous  act  for  preventing  clandestine  marriages.  In 
the  year  1754,  died  universally  lamented,  Mr,  Pel- 
ham, who  had  for  some  time  so  worthily  and  wisely 
conducted  the  affairs  of  England. 

When  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed,  it 
was  considered  by  every  intelligent  person  as  nothing 
better  than  an  armed  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
French  were  assiduous  in  repairing  and  augmenting 
their  marine ;  they  had  laid  an  artful  scheme  for  pos- 
.sessing  themselves  of  the  English  back  settlements  in 
North  America,  and  for  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  British  subjects  and  the  Indians. 
Alarmed  at  these  proceeding.^,  the  British  ministry 
ordered  a  squadron  of  men  ot  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Boscawen,  to  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  observe  the  motions  of  the 
French  fleet,  then  fitting  out  at  Brest.  Boscawen 
sailed  about  the  latter  end  of  April  1755,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  having  a  consider- 
able number  of  land  forces  on  board.  He  was  soon 
after  joined  by  admiral  Holborne,  with  six  ships  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate.  A  few  days  after  the  British 
fleet  had  reached  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
French  squadron  appeared,  but  the  fog  prevented  any 
pursuit,  so  that  only  two  of  them,  the  Alcide  and  the 
Lys,  both  of  64  guns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  escaping  up  the  river 
St.  Laurence. 

For  some  time  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  had 
been  roused  by  the  encroachments  of  the  French  in 
America.  It  was  no  sooner  known  that  hostilities 
were  begun,  than  the  public  poured  their  money  into 
the  funds  of  tlic  government,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  making  reprisals  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
that  all  the  French  .ships,  whether  outward  or  home- 
ward bound,  .should  be  stopped  and  brought  into  tlie 
harbours  of  England.  These  orders  were  so  efFec- 
tually  obeyed,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1755, 
above  300  of  the  richest  French  merchant  ships,  and 
iibove  8000  of  their  best  sailors  were  sent  into  the 
British  ports.  This  well-timed  measure  had  such  an 
effect,  that  the  French  had  laeither  hands  to  navigate 
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their  merchantmen,  nor  to  man  their  ships  of  war; 
for  about  two  years  after,  there  were  above  30,000 
French  seamen  prisoners  in  England;  so  that  the 
French  name,  instead  of  being  the  terror,  now  became 
the  contempt  of  Europe. 

While  the  enemy's  trade  was  thus  ruined  in  Europe, 
colonel  Monckton,  at  tlie  head  of  .1  body  of  troops 
raised  by  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  drove  the 
French  from  the  forts  they  had  erected  in  dilFerent 
parts  of  Nova-Scotia,  and  .secured  the  tranquillity  of 
that  province.  But  general  Braddock,  who  had  beca 
sent  from  England  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
in  order  to  drive  the  French  from  the  forts  they  had 
erected  on  the  Ohio,  had,  for  want  of  taking  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  in  passing  through  the  woods,  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  himself  slain  in  the  contest.  General  Johnson  , 
was  more  fortunate ;  he  totally  defeated  the  French 
army  near  Crown  Point,  commanded  by  baron  Dieskau, 
a  German  officer,   whom  he  took  prisoner. 

The  French  ministry,  baffled  in  every  attempt  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  were  determined  to  strike  an 
important  blow,  and  accordingly  fitted  out  a  formi- 
dable fleet  at  Brest,  where  they  assembled  a  great 
number  of  transports.  This  armament  at  first  filled  the 
English  with  consternation,  as  it  seemed  to  threaten 
a  descent  upon  their  coast.  Six  thousand  men,  fur- 
nished by  the  iandgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  twelve 
battalions  of  Hanoverian  troops,  arrived  in  England, 
and  every  necessary  precaution  was  taken  to  render 
the  attempt  abortive.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
preparations  at  Brest  were  only  intended  to  cover  the 
real  design  formed  by  the  enemy.  While  the  English 
were  every  day  expecting  an  invasion,  the  French  em- 
barked a  large  body  of  troops  at  Toulon,  and  landed 
them  in  Minorca,  where  they  besieged  and  took 
the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  though  bravely  defended  by 
general  Blakeney,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole 
island.  The  loss  of  this  place  was  more  shameful 
than  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom;  but  the  publie 
outcry  was  such,  that  the  king  gave  up  Byng  to 
public  justice,  and  he  was  shot  to  death  at  Portsmouth 
tor  not  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  against  the 
enemy. 

This  sacrifice  being  found  very  insufficient  to  silence 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  Mr.  Pitt,  long  known 
as  a  bold  and  eloquent  speaker,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  soon  proved  himself  equal  to 
the  important  post  he  filled,  and,  by  his  spirited 
measures,  raised  the  depressed  minds  of  his  country- 
men. About  the  same  time,  advices  arrived  from  the 
East  Indies,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
loss  of  Minorca.  The  successes  of  colonel  Clive  iu 
that  part  of  the  world  were  truly  amazing.  He  defeat- 
ed Suraja  Dowla,  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa, 
and  placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn  in  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  nabobs  of  these  provinces.  Suraja  Dowla,  who 
had  embraced  the  French  interest,  and,  at  their  insti- 
gation, had  attacked  the  English  settlements,  was,  a 
tew  days  after  his  defeat  by  colonel  Clive,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  son  of  the  new  nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn, 
and  put  to  death.  This  event  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  amazing  extent  of  territory  now  possessed  by  the 
English  in  the  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  nev\r  system  of  operations 
against  France ;  a  plan  calculated  at  once  to  alarm 
and  distress  the  enemy,  and  restore  the  spirits  of  the 
English.  Despising  the  threats  of  an  invasion  from  the 
enemy,  he  planned  an  expedition  lor  carrying  the 
arms  of  England  into  France,  and  convincing  the 
world    that   the   British  forces  are  so  far  from   fcarinjr 
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an  attack,  that  they  were  desirous  of  seeking  them  in 
their  own  territories.  The  first  expedition  was  de- 
signed against  Rochfbit,  and  the  command  of  the  land 
forces  given  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  fleet,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Hawke,  sailed  from  Spithcad  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1757;  but,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  no  attempts  were 
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made  to  land  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  and,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  the  admiral  returned  to  St.  Helen's.  This 
disappointment,  however,  occasioned  no  murmurings 
against  the  minister:  the  people  had  too  great  an 
opinion  of  his  virtue  and  intrepidity,  to  impute  any 
part  of  the  failure  to  him. 

The  French  having  sent  a  numerous  anny  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  large  supplies  were  voted  by 
the  British  parliament  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's 
hereditary  dominions,  and  the  necessary  methods  taken 
for  rendering  the  designs  of  the  enemy  abortive. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  commanded  an  army 
of  observation  in  that  country,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  :  but,  being 
pressed  by  a  force  far  superior  to  his  own,  he  was 
obhgcd  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  signed  a  con- 
vention with  the  enemy  at  Closterseven :  then  the 
duke  de  Richlieu,  who  commanded  the  French,  took 
possession  of  that  electorate  and  its  capital. 

So  many  difficulties  occurring,  in  1758  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  and  alliance  was  concluded  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  parliament  voted  670,000 
pounds  to  the  latter ;  together  with  near  two  millions 
per  annum,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops 
of  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxc-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  Buckburg. 

The  French  under  Richlieu  having  violated  the 
convention,  an  army  was  formed  at  Stade,  under  the 
direction  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  ;  a  cele- 
brated Prussian  officer,  was  appointed  general  of  the 
combined  army,  who  determined  to  begin  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  immediately,  and,  if  possible 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  It 
was  the  latter  end  of  November  before  the  army  began 
their  march;  but  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  they  soon  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Lunenburgh,  Zell,  and  part  of  the  Brunswick  domi- 
nions. Enraged  at  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Richlieu 
committed  the  most  barbarous  ravages  on  the  innocent 
inhabitants,  burning  and  destroying  all  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  that  lay  in  his  way.  He  reduced  the 
suburbs  of  Zell  to  ashes,  and  even  set  fire  to  the 
orphan-house,  by  which  infernal  action  a  great  number 
of  poor  innocent  children  perished. 

The  English  repeatedly  insulted  the  coasts  of  France, 
destroyed  the  stores  and  shipping  at  St.  Maloes  and 
Cherburg,  and  filled  the  whole  French  nation  with 
the  most  dreadful  alarms.  After  these  expeditions, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  commanded  the  British 
forces,  joined  prince  Ferdinand  at  the  head  of  12,000 
veteran  troops;  and  this  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  25,000.  Success  almost  constantly  attend- 
ed the  standard  of  prince  Ferdinand;  but,  being 
opposed  by  an  army  always  nearly  double  to  his 
own,  his  victories  were  not  attended  with  the  advan- 
tages they  would  otherwise  have  produced.  The 
mo^t  glorious  battle  ever  fought  in  this,  or,  perhaps, 
any  other  age,  was  that  of  Minden ;  where  about 
7000  English  defeated  above  8o,000  regular  troops  of 
the  enemy. 

In  every  other  part  of  the  globe  the  British  arma- 
ments had  equal  success.  The  French  settlement  at 
Senegal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken  by  cap- 
tain Mar.sh,  and  the  island  of  Goree  by  commodore 
Keppel.  The  important  fortress  of  Louisburg,  in 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  restored 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
again  reduced  by  admiral  Boscawen  and  general  Am- 
herst, and  six  French  ships  of  the  line  taken.  The 
war  in  the  East  Indies  was  also  carried  on  with  equal 
advantage.  Admiral  Pocoke  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  two  engagements,  and  forced  them  to  abandon 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  General  Lally,  com- 
mander of  the  French  forces  in  India,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Madras.  The  place  was  accordingly  invest- 
ed, and  a  brisk  cannonade  continued  for  two  d^ys ; 
but  not  being  abl«  to  make  any  impression  on  the 


works,  and  the  English  receiving  a  reinforcement  ol 
600  men,  Lally  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
retire  to  Pondicherry.  This  was  immediately  per- 
formed, but  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  left  be^ 
hind  them  40  pieces  of  cannon. 

Three  capital  expeditions  were  planned  in  America, 
and  carried  into  execution  in  the  year  1759.  The 
first  was  against  the  French  islands  in  the  West- 
Indies.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was  given 
to  commodore  Hughes  and  general  Hobson.  The  first 
attack  was  made  upon  the  island  Martinique ;  but, 
failing  in  the  attempt,  they  steered  for  Guadaloupe, 
which  submitted  to  the  English.  The  second  expe- 
dition was  against  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada, 
situated  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  remarkably 
strong  both  by  art  and  nature.  The  minister  gave  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  admiral  Saunders,  and  that 
of  the  land  forces  to  general  Wolfe,  a  young  officer, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses  the  world 
ever  saw.  Wolfe  was  opposed  with  far  superior 
force  by  Montcalm,  the  best  and  most  successful 
general  the  French  had.  Though  the  situation  of  the 
country  which  the  British  general  was  to  attack,  and 
the  works  the  French  threw  up  to  prevent  a  descent 
of  the  English,  were  deemed  impregnable,  yet  Mont- 
calm never  rela.xed  in  his  vigilance.  Wolfe's  cou- 
rage and  perseverance,  however,  surmounted  incre- 
dible difficulties ;  he  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
where  he  fought  and  defeated  the  French  army,  but 
was  himself  killed,  as  was  Montcalm;  general 
Monckton,  who  was  next  in  command,  being 
wounded,  brigadier-general  (late  marquisj  Towns- 
hend,  completed  the  French  defeat,  and  reduced 
Quebec. 

General  Amherst  conducted  the  third  expedition. 
His  orders  were  to  reduce  all  Canada,  and  join  general 
Wolfe  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  The 
minister  took  care  that  Amherst  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  every  necessary  for  rendering  his  expedition 
successful ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  with  such  amazing  facility,  that 
Canada  was  conquered,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
British  empire  in  North  America.  X 

The  affairs  of  France  now  became  desperate,  and  tB 
she  determined  to  venture  all  upon  a  single  stake,  by 
invading  England  in  three  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  but  on  the  8th  of  August,  1759,  admiral  Bos- 
cawen attacked  the  Toulon  squadron,  commanded  by 
M.  de  la  Clue,  near  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  took  Le 
Centaure,  of  74,  Le  Temeraire,  of  74,  and  Le  Mo- 
deste,  of  74  guns;  and  burnt  L'Ocean,  of  80,  and 
Le  Redoubtable,  of  74  guns.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates, 
m.ade  their  escape  in  the  night;  and  on  November 
20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated  the  Brest  fleet,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Conflans,  off  the  island  of  Dumet, 
in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  Formidable,  a  French 
man  of  war  of  80  guns,  was  taken  ;  the  Thesee,  of  74, 
and  the  Superbe,  of  70  guns,  were  sunk;  and  the 
Soleil  Royal,  of  80,  and  the  Heros,  of  74  guns, 
were  burnt ;  and  afterwards  the  Juste,  of  74,  perish- 
ed in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Seven  or  eight 
French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  Vilaine, 
by  throwing  their  guns  overboard;  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  escaped  in  the  night.  The  English  lost,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Essex,  of  64,  and  the  Resolution, 
74  guns,  which  ran  ashore  in  the  chase.  After  this 
engagement,  the  French  gave  over  all  thoughts  of 
their  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 

Captain  Thurot  having  escaped  from  Dunkirk,  and 
sailing  to  the  northward  round  the  isles  of  Scotland, 
made  a  descent  at  Canickfergus  in  Ireland;  but  on  his 
return  from  thence  he  was  met  by  captain  Elliot,  with 
a  force  inferior  to  his  own.  An  engagement  ensued, 
when  fortune  declared  for  the  English;  the  whole 
squadron  of  the  enemy  were  taken,  and  Thurot  him- 
self killfed  in  the  action. 
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The  war  in  Germany  still  continued  as  undecisive 
as  it  was  expensive,  and  all  the  belligerent  powers 
ocemed  inclined  to  peace.  A  negotiation  was  accord- 
ingly set  on  foot,  but  proved  abortive,  as  did  many 
other  projects  of  the  same  kind.  While  the  thoughts 
of  the  public  were  engaged  on  this  desirable  event, 
George  II.  died  suddenly  at  his  palace  at  Kensington, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  He  died  at  the  very  point  of 
time  when  the  terror  of  his  arms,  the  power  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  were 
raised  almost  to  the  summit  of  human  acquisition; 
they  wer^  indeed  at  that  height  of  prosperity  and  glory 
as  nevef  bad  been  exceeded  in  the  reign  of  the  most 
fortunate  of  his  predecessors.  Though  his  parts  were 
neither  lively  nor  brilliant,  yet  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct demonstrated  that  his  judgment  was  at  once  both 
solid  and  comprehensive.  He  understood  the  interests 
of  the  other  sovereigns'  of  Europe,  and  was  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  all  the  recesses  of  that  political 
labyrinth,  the  sj'stem  of  Germany ;  and  was,  during 
his  whole  life,  a  zealous  asseitor  of  the  liberties  of 
thai- coimtry,  but  could  never  separate  an  idea  that 
there  was  -dny  difference  between  his  electoral  and 
royal  dominions.  His  temper  was  sudden  and  violent, 
but  placable;  nor  did  these  starts  of  passion,  though 
they  influenced  his  behaviour  for  a  time,  make  any 
impression  on  his  conduct,  which  was  always  suffici- 
ently deliberate  and  attentive  both  to  his  own  interes'ts 
and  those  of  his  people.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in 
bis  intentions ;  true  to  his  word ;  steady  in  his  favour 
and  protection  to  his  servants,  and  never  changed 
them  willingly.  He  hardly  ever  removed  those  who 
served  more  immediately  about  his  person  ;  they  grew 
old  with  him,  or  died  in  their  places.  He  was  mer- 
ciful  in  his  disposition,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  encourage  ofJences  against  his  government ;  nor 
did  his  affections,  either  public  or  private,  ever  inter- 
fere with  the  ordmary  course  of  justice.  He  lived 
beloved,  and  died  lamented. 

George  III.  grandson  of  George  II.  ascended  the 
throne  when  England  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
Being  a  native  of  England,  the  people  were  preju- 
diced in  his  favour;  he  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
in  his  ptTson  tall  and  comely,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  the  most  salutary  unanimity  and  harmony 
prevailed  among  the  people.  The  first  acts  of  this 
young  monarch's  reign  seemed  to  convince  the  public, 
that  the  death  of  his  predecessor  should  not  relax  the 
operations  of  the  war,  which  hitherto  had  been  re- 
markably prosperous.  Accoidingly,  in  1761,  the 
island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  surrendered 
to  his  majesty's  ships  and  forces  under  commodore 
Keppel  and  general  Hodgson,  as  did  the  important 
fortress  of  Pondicberry  in  the  East  Indies  to  colonel 
Coote  and  admiral  Stevens.  The  operations  against 
the  French  West-Indies  still  continued  under  general 
Monckton,  lord  Rollo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas;  and 
in  1762,  the  island  of  Martinico,  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable, as  likewise  those  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  less  note, 
were  subdued  by  the  British  arms. 
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with  .such  wisdom  and  effect  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  re- 
ceiving authentic  information  of  the  hostile  intentions 
and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  proposed 
in  council  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against 
that  kingdom.  He  asserted,  that  this  was  the  time 
for  humbling  (he  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
if  this  opportunity  was  let  slip,  it  might  never  be  re- 
covered ;  but  he  \^as  over-ruled  in  the  council,  all 
the  members  of  which,  except  his  brother-in-law 
earl  Temple,  declared  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
This  great  rnan  nov/  perceived  his  influence  decline, 
and  it  w.ts  supposed  he  was  supplanted  by  the 
earl  of  Bute,  who  had  a  considerable  .share  in  direct- 
ing the  education  of  the  king,  and  had  of  course 
acquired    an   ascendancy  in   the   royal  favour.     Mr. 


Pitt,  hov/ever,  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  hoped 
for  in  a  divided  ministry  :  and  being  determined 
not  to  be  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  guide,  resigned  the  seals,  and  lord  Temple 
also  gave  up  the  post  which  he  held  in  the  administra- 
tion. His  majesty,  sensible  of  the  distinguished  merit 
of  this  minister,  made  him  an  offer  of  any  rewards 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow,  and  was  pleased 
to  settle  a  pension  of  30C0/.  a  year  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
for  three  lives,  and  a  title  was  bestowed  upon  his  lady 
and  her  issue. 

The  earl  of  Egremont  was  made  secretary  of  state 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  duke  of  New- 
castle placed  at  the  he.^d  of  the  treasury.  The  war, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  earned  on  with  vigour, 
and  the  plans  were  pursued  that  he  had  previously 
concerted.  Accordingly,  war  was  declared  against 
Spain  on  the  4th  of  January  1762.  The  vitals  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  were  struck  at  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Havannah,  the  strongest  and  most  important 
fort  which  his  catholic  majesty  held  in  the  West 
Indies,  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  eight  days. 
About  the  same  time  the  Hermione,  a  large  Spanish 
register  ship,  valued  at  a  million  sterling,  was  taken 
by  three  English  frigates,  and  carried  into  Gibraltar. 
This  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Manilla  and 
the  Philippic  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  under  general 
Draper  and  admiral  Cornish,  with  the  capture  of 
Trinidad. 

The  new  alliance  by  these  dreadful  shocks  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  were  now  convinced,  that 
unless  some  methods  could  be  taken  to  balance  these 
advantages,  a  peace  on  any  terms  must  be  concluded. 
They  accordingly  opened  their  last  resource,  which 
was  an  invasion  of  Portugal,  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretences.  As  this  kingdom  had  for  a  long  time  been 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  British  arms, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  our  defending  it.  This 
greatly  embarrassed  the  British  ministry ;  but  the 
forces  sent  to  that  kingdom  found  no  difficulty  in  re- 
pelling the  troops  sent  against  it  by  the  enemy.  The 
only  acquisition  France  made  during  this  year  was 
that  of  Newfoundland,  which  was  soon  recovered  by 
general  Amherst's  forces,  who  made  the  French  gover- 
nor and  the  garrison  prisoners. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  about  this  time  were 
resumed  ;  and  the  enemy  at  last  offered  such  terms  as 
the  British  ministry  thought  admissible.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  Russians  from  the  confederacy  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  his  consequent  successes,  pro- 
duced a  cessation  of  arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all 
other  quarters;  and  on  the  10th  of  Februar)'  1763, 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
was  concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to  by  the  king 
of  Portugal,  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
lOth  of  March  at  Paris;  and  the  treaty  having  on 
the  18th  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  both  houses, 
the  peace  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  same  month  at  Westminster  and 
London. 

The  extensive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  valu- 
able islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St. 
John,  were,  by  this  treaty,  confirmed  to  Great  Britain, 
also  the  two  Floridas,  containing  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North- America,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  a 
small  district  round  it.  The  islands  of  Grenada  and 
the  Grenadillas  were  also  ceded  to  the  English  : 
and  the  French  and  Spaniards  quitted  their  preten- 
sions to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago.  The  settlement  of  Senegal  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  was  also  ceded  by  the  French.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Havannah  was  restored  to  Spain.  The 
islands  of  Desirade,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Mariegalantc,  were  restored  to  France.  The  English 
gave    up    their    claim    to    the    neutral   island    of   St. 
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Lucia,  granted  the  French  the  small  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  returned  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  The  article  relating  to  the  East  Indies  was 
dictated  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  by  it  the  French  were  put  into  possession  of  all 
the  places  they  enjoyed  before  the  war,  on  condition 
that  they  erected  no  forts,  nor  kept  any  forces  in  the 
province  of  Bengal.  The  city  of  Manilla  was  also 
restored  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  consented  that 
the  English  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  log- 
Avood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  America.  The 
French  restored  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  English 
that  of  Belleisle.  At  the  same  time  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  that  a  reciprocal  restitution  and  oblivion 
should  take  place  M'ith  regard  to  Germany,  and  the 
various  places  that  had  been  taken  during  the  war, 
should  revert  to  their  proper  sovereigns,  or  those  who 
possessed  them  beiore  the  troubles  began.  The  same 
conduct  was  observed  between  the  courts  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France,  every  thing  being  placed  upon  the 
same  looting  as  before  the  war. 

Though  the  peace  received  the  sanction  of  a  majo- 
rity of  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  was  far  from 
giving  universal  satisfaction  to  the  people.  And 
from  this  period  various  causes  contributed  to  occasion 
a  spirit  oi  discontent  throughout  the  nation. 

On  April  30,  1763,  the  person  and  papers  of  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  were  seized  by  the  king's  messengers,  on 
account  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  North-Briton, 
a  periodical  paper,  which  severely  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  administration,  and  represented  the  earl 
ot  Bute  as  the  king's  favourite,  and  the  person  from 
whom  measures  cf  government  of  a  very  pernicious 
tendency  originated.  The  forty-fifth  number  con- 
tained strictures  on  the  king's  speech.  He  was  forcibly 
carried  before  the  secretaries  of  state,  by  whom  he 
was  exainmed,  and  afterwards  committed  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  though  he  had  objected  to  the 
•warrant,  as  illegal,  his,  name  not  being  mentioned  in 
it.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench, 
for  being  the  author  of  Number  Forty- Five,  which 
was  also  voted  by  parliament  to  be  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  the  execution  of  which  order 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  populace,  who 
wounded  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  slierifFs,  and  obliged 
him  to  take  shelter  in  the  Mansion-house,  Mr. 
Wilkes  was. also  prosecuted  for  causing  to  be  printed 
an  obscene  and  prophane  poem,  called  "  An  essay  on 
Woman,"  though  only  twelve  copies  of  this  piece 
had  been  printed,  and  it  did  not  appear  intended  for 
publication.  He  was  soon  after  expelled  the  house  ; 
and  was  outlawed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764, 

In  the  mean  time  earl  Bute  resigned  his  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  framed 
and  caused  to  be  passed  the  Stamp-Act,  which  was 
productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to 
Great  Britain,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fatal  and 
ruinous  war.  The  alarm  in  England,  on  hearing  of 
the  commotions  in  America,  which  this  offensive  act 
occasioned,  was  so  great,  that  the  king  thought  pro- 
per to  dismiss  his  ministers;  and  the  rnarquis  of  Rock- 
ingham and  his  friends  were  appointed  to  the  admi- 
nistration. In  March  1766  the  American  stamp-act 
was  repealed,  but  at  the  same  time  another  act  was 
passed  for  securing  the  dependence  of  the  American 
colonics  on  Great  Britain.  On  July  30,  1766,  the 
ministry  was  again  changed,  the  duke  of  Grafton 
being  appointed  lord-treasurer  in  the  room  of  the 
laaiquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  since  created 
carl  of  Chatham,  was  made  lord  privy-seal. 

In  tlie  year  1768,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  resided  in  France,  in  order  to  escape 
the  fury  of  his  persecutors,  came  over  to  England. 
The  pai-liament  having  been  lately  dissolved,  he 
offered  himself  a  candidate  for  London,  but  lost  his 
election;    he  afterwards  oCTered  himseU  for  the  county 


of  Middlesex,  and  was  elected  by  a  great  majority  otj 
March  28.  In  May  following  he  surrendered  himself 
up,  and  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  King's- 
Bench  :  on  which  account  great  disorders  ensued : 
and  one  William  Allen,  a  youth,  being  singled  out, 
was  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  and  shot  near  his  father's 
house  in  a  manner  which  the  occasion  could  in  no 
respect  justify.  This  affair  made  a  great  noise  ;  and 
the  odium  of  the  transaction  was  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  the  pains  the  ministry  took  to  sup- 
port and  vindicate  the  military.  On  the  eighth  of 
June  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  reversed ;  and  on 
the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  and  be  imprisoned  ten  months, 
for  re-publishing  the  North-Britain,  Number  Forty- 
Five,  and  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.  and  be  imprisoned 
twelve  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  former  imprisonment,  for  pub- 
lishing the  Essay  on  Woman.  He  complained  to 
the  house,  by  petition,  of  the  injustice  and  illegality 
of  the  proceedings  against  him ;  but  his  complaints 
were  voted  frivolous  and  groundless. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  popularity  increased  still  more  by  the 
rigour  of  his  prosecutions,  and  the  spirit  and  firmness 
he  displayed  throughout.  He  had  been  chosen  alder- 
man of  London  before  his  expulsion ;  and  on  Fe- 
bruary 16,  1769,  he  was  without  opposition  re-elected 
member  for  Middlesex.  The  house  declared  his  election 
void,  by  reason  of  his  expulsion  ;  he  was,  however, 
immediately  re-elected  by  the  freeholders,  and  the 
election  again  declared  void  by  parliament.  A  new 
election  "being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrell,  in  order  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  court,  vacated  his  seat, 
and  became  a  candidate  for  Middlesex,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wilkes.  The  latter,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  whole  weight  of  court-interest  was  against  him, 
obtained  a  majority  of  near  four  to  one,  Wilkes 
having  1143,  ^^^  Luttrell  only  296  votes.  The  house 
of  Commons,  however,  two  days  afterwards,  resolved 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  ought  to  have  been  chosen,  and 
ordered  the  return  to  be  amended,  by  erasing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inserting  that  of  Mr.  Lut- 
trell in  its  place.  These  proceedings  excited  a  general 
discontent,  and  loud  complaints  were  every  where 
made  against  them,  as  the  rights  of  election  were 
thought,  to  be  thereby  grossly  violated ;  petitions  were, 
therefore,  in  very  strong  terms,  presented  to  the  throne, 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1771  the  term  of  Mr,  Wilkes's  imprisonment 
was  expired ;  he  was  then  chosen  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  London  and  Middlesex;  and  was  afterwards 
again  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  the  subsequent  parliament,  and  permitted  quietly 
to  take  his  seat  there;  in  the  year  1775  he  executed 
the  ofBce  of  lord-mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
hath  since  been  elected  to  the  lucrative  office  of 
chamberlain  of  that  city.  In  the  year  1783,  after 
the  change  of  lord  North's  administration,  on  Mr. 
Wilkes's  motions,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  and 
resolutions  of  the  house  of  Commons,  respecting 
his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  were  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  that  house, 
"  as  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body 
of  electors  of  this  kingdom,"  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
manly  and  spirited  contests  with  the  government, 
general  warrants  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  such  warrants,  and  to  the  unlawful 
seizure,  of  an  Englishman's  papers,  by  state-messengers. 

The  unhappy  divisions  which  had  for  several  years 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies,  commenced  on  account  of  an  act  of  the 
British  legislature  passed  in  1765,  "for laying  a  stamp- 
duty  on  the  British  colonies  in  America."  The  first 
commotions  were  in  the  province  of  Massachusct's- 
bay,  and  more  particularly  at  Boston,  where  the  com- 
missioners for  enforcing  the  revenue  acts,  and  col- 
lecting tjie  monies  arising  therefrom,  were  ill  received, 
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and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  All  persons, 
directly  or  indirectly,  belonging  to  government,  were 
looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye;  the  cool  and  dis- 
passionate were  silent,  and  the  commonalty  declared 
they  would  not  be  taxed  by  the  British  parliament 
without  their  own  consent,  that  is,  without  actual 
representation.  Some  '  of  the  commissioners  were 
compelled,  upon  oath,  to  renounce  all  concern  with 
these  taxes.  The  tax-gatherers  were  tarred  and  fea- 
thered ;  the  ships,  which  carried  over  the  stamps, 
were  threatened  with  conHagration,  unless  they  de- 
livered up  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  cargoes  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and,  in  fine,  anarchy  suc- 
ceeded amity,  and  mutual  enmity  usurped  the  place 
ot  reciprocal  concord.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  some  other  parts  of  New-England,  at  length 
came  to  a  determination,  not  to  make  use  of  any  arti- 
cles of  British  manufacture  ;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  17o8,  the  house  of  representatives  gave 
their  sanction  to  this  resolution. 

The  most  acrimonious  disputes  now  took  place  be- 
tween manv  ot  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  in 
general ;  most  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  particular 
on  the  one  part,  and  governor  Barnard,  with  the  loyal- 
ists on  the  t)ther.  Aggravating  things  were  said,  ill- 
natured  actions  done,  and  libels  were  published  by 
both  parties.  Thus  a  v\'ar  ol  sentiments  commenced 
before  real  hostilities  ;  and  the  obsolete  terms  of  Whig 
and  Tory  were  revived. 

In  the  middle  of  June  1768,  the  captain  of  a  shal- 
lop wanting  to  run  some  wine,  and  ill-using  the  tide 
waiter,  the  vessel  was  seized,  and  for  better  security 
put  along  side  of  the  Romney  man  of  war.  This 
occasioned  a  riot,  when  the  comptroller  and  collec- 
tor of  the  customs  took  refuge  on  board  the  said  man 
of  war.  Government,  however,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate matters  as  much  as  possible,  repealed  the 
stamp-act ;  but  still  the  Americans  were  dissatisfied, 
for  they  insisted,  that  though  the  act  itself  was  re- 
^  pealed,  yet  the  spirit  of  it  remained,  while  a  revenue 
was  demanded  from  the  colonies ;  besides  which, 
other  laws  had  been  passed  in  England,  one  relative 
to  quartering  troops  in  the  colonies  ;  and  another  for 
suspending  the  legislative  powers  of  New-York,  which 
gave  the  Americans  great  umbrage.  Unlawful  meet- 
ings were  continued  ;  riots  were  frequent,  and  inter- 
ested persons  fomented  disputes.  About  the  same 
time  the  governor  directed  the  house  of  representatives 
at  Boston  to  rescind  a  resolution  concerning  a  circular 
letter  to  some  of  the  other  governments  ;  but  they 
refusing,  on  the  third  of  August  following  he  dis- 
solved the  assembly. 

It  was  at  length  determined  to  coerce  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  body  of  troops  arrived  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  Halifax,  September  30,  1768,  escorted  by 
some  ships  of  war.  But  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the 
Bostonians  increasing,  more  troops  were  ordered  to 
Boston,  and  a  variety  of  altercations  took  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  m^ny  persons  in 
the  colony  of  New-York  thought  proper  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  the  Bostonians,  and  to  engage  in  the 
political  squabbles  which  were  daily  heightening  in 
New-England.  Other  colonies  soon  after  acceded  to 
the  combination,  and  in  particular  to  the  resolutions 
for  the  non-importation  of  the  British  manul^actures, 
and  East  India  goods;  and  thus  the  fire  of  dissension 
increased  with  great  rapidity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  now  summed  up  a  variety 
of  grievances,  which  were  either  denied,  or  palliated 
by  the  other  part,  by  the  plea  of  the  military  being 
compelled  to  act  as  they  did,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves;  and  at  the  same  time  accusations,  equally 
atrocious,  were  brought  against  the  people  of  New- 
England.  Some  peisons  were  tried  for  murders,  but 
none  executed.  Sir  Francis  Barnard  having  returned 
to  England,  the  animosities  and  disputes  still  con- 
tinued between  the  people  and  lieutenant-governor 
Hutchinson,  who  remained  in  his  room. 
16 


Affairs  thus  remained,  when  about  the  middle  of 
December  1773,  some  ships  laden  with  tea,  being  at 
Boston  (as  a  duty  was  to  be  paid)  the  people  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  landed.  The  ships  being  refused  a 
clearance  by  the  governor,  unless  the  cargoes  were 
landed,  and  properly  disposed  of,  a  mob,  dressed  like 
Mohawk  Indians,  entered  the  three  ship.,  which  con- 
tained the  tea,  and  were  commanded  by  the  captains 
Hall,  Bruce  and  Coffin,  and  emptied  their  cargoes, 
consisting  of  34-2  chests  of  tea,  into  the  water.  This 
and  other  outrages  occasioned  the  Boston-Port  Bill, 
passed  April  4,  1774,  by  which  the  town  of  Bostoti 
was  proscribed  and  blocked  up. 

The  people  of  New-England  began  now  to-  form 
themselves  into  companies,  practise  the  military  arts, 
enter  into  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  &c.  Several 
other  colonies  followed  the  example,  provincial  assem- 
blies were  held,  and  a  general  congress  established, 
to  which  deputies  from  the  several  provinces  were  in- 
vited. 

After  many  bickerings  and  animosities  between  the 
royalists  and  provincials,  and  the  martial  parade  of  the 
latter,  the  next  material  transaction  was  the  seizure  of 
Fort  William  and  Mary,  near  Portsmouth,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  by  the  provincial  militia,  in  which  they 
found  106  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several  cannons,  shot, 
small  arms,  &c. 

General  Gage  being  informed  that  a  great  quantity 
of  military  stores  were  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops,  at  the  town  of  Concord,  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Smith,  and  major  Pitcairn,  supported  by  an- 
other body,  commanded  bv  lord  Percy,  in  order  to 
seize  or  destroy  them.  This  service  was  effectually 
performed,  alter  some  skirmishes;  but  on  April  19, 
1775,  the  troops  were  attacked  at  Lexington,  on 
their  return  towards  Boston,  the  provincials  firing 
from  behind  stone  walls,  hedges,  bushes,  8ic.  The 
loss  of  the  king's  troops  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  sixty-five  killed,  170  wounded,  and  about  twenty 
prisoners.  The  Americans  were  computed  not  to 
have  lost  more  than  sixty,  including  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  provincials  now  invested  the  town  of  Boston: 
and  the  people  of  New-York,  hearing  of  the  action 
at  Lexington,  and  the  affair  of  Concord,  rose  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  entered  the  town-house,  seized 
a  great  many  stands  of  arms,  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  the  cargoes  of  two  ships  laden  with  military 
stores  for  general  Gage,  and  then  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Bostonians.  They  also  not  only  conti- 
nued to  block  up  the  town  of  Boston,  but  began  to 
raise  batteries  on  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of 
Charles-Town,  in  order  to  cannonade  his  Majesty's 
troops.  This  brought  on  the  action  of  Bunker's- 
Hill;  for  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Howe  and  brigadier  general  Pigot,  were  sent  to  dis- 
lodge the  provincials.  This  body  of  forces,  with  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  artillery,  made  good  their 
landing  near  Bunker's- Hill,  und.-r  the  protection  of 
the  ships  of  war,  armed  vessels,  floating  batteries,  &c. 
and  being  soon  after  reinforced  by  another  detachment, 
a  desperate  action  commenced,  in  which  the  British 
troops  were  victorious,  the  provincial  lines  being 
forced,  aud  themselves  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving 
behind  several  pieces  of  cannon  and  other  military 
stores.  The  loss  of  the  provincials  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  very  great ;  ot  the  British  troops,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  ot  general  Gage,  226  were  killed, 
and  828  were  wounded,  some  ot  the  latter  dying  soon 
after  ;  and  more  than  a  proportional  number  of  officers 
being  included  in  both   lists. 

The  cannon  at  New-York  were  seized  upon  in  the 
night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1775,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, though  the  Asia  man  of  war,  which  lay  in  the 
harbour,  tried  to  prevent  it,  by  cannonading  the 
town.  At  the  same  time  general  Carleton  was  inde- 
Z  2  fatigable 
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fatigable  in  putting  the  province  of  Canada  into  a 
proper  state  of  defence  ;  and  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 
governor  of  Virginia,  having  thought  proper  to  take 
refuge  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  harassed  ihe  coast,  and 
made  frequent  de.-cents  upon  the  last  mentioned  pro- 
vince, laying  waste  the  country,  carrying  off  or  spiking 
up  a  great  number  of  cannons,  destroying  vast  quan- 
tities of  military  stores  belonging  to  the  provincials, 
Sic.  Sec.  But  on  the  other  side,  I'ort  St.  John  sur- 
rendered to  the  provincial  forces,  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, and  the  garrison  became  prisoners. 

The  regulars  and  provincials  had  a  hot  engagement 
on  the  I8ih  of  November,  near  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  on  the  31st 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  provincial  gene- 
ral Montgomery,  who  had  for  some  time  laid  sfege  to 
the  city  of  Quebec,  attempted  to  take  it  by  storm. — 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  defeated  and  slain, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  and  about  sixty  private 
men,  and  300  were  taken  prisoners.  On  January  the 
4th,   1776,  some  ships  of  war  destroyed  the  town  of 
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was  gomg  forward  in  America,  several  attcinpts  were 
made  in  the  British  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
others,  to  adopt  some  measures  for  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  ;  but  no  schemes  for  tliat  purpose,  ob- 
tained the  countenance  of  the  government:  and  it 
was  still  hoped  by  the  court  and  ministry,  that  the 
Americans  might  be  subjugated  by  force.  With 
this  view,  large  bodies  of  Hessian  troops  were  taken 
into  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  war  continued 
to  be  carried  on  against  the  Americans  with  great 
ardour. 

General  Gage  having  been  recalled,  general  Howe, 
who  succeeded,  in  the  command,  thought  proper  to 
evacuate  the  town  of  Boston,  which-  he  effected  on 
the  I7th  of  March,  1776,  and  made  good  his  land- 
ing, and  capture  of  Nevv  York,  in  June,  a  battle 
was  fought  in  Canada,  between  the  regulars,  under 
general  Carleton,  and  the  provincials,  at  a  place 
called  Three  Rivers,  when  the  latter  were  defeated, 
many  of  them  being  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
200  taken  prisoners.  Also,  an  attempt  was  made  on 
Charles-Tovtn,  South-Carolina,  by  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  general 
Clinton,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  but  it  failed  of 
success;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  the  Con- 
gress declared  the  colonies  "  Free  and  Independent 
States." 

After  the  king's  troops  were  in  possession  of  New- 
York,  many  skirmishes  happened  between  them  and 
the  provincials,  but  nothing  decisive,  till  Oct.  1776, 
when  the  latter  were  de.'eated,  in  an  action,  which, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  fought,  was  termed  the 
battle  of  the  White  Plains. 

In  the  dispatches  frotn  general  Howe,  dated  Nov. 
30,  1776,  besides  an  account  of  a  variety  of  skirmishes, 
we  are  informed  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  Fort  Lee,  by  the  British  forces,  together  with  a 
great  variety  of  military  stores,  and  many  prisoners. — 
In  December  177(i,  Rhode  Island  was  taken  by  ge- 
neral Clinton  ;  about  the  same  time  lord  Cornwallis 
took  possession  of  East-Jersey,  and  general  Lee  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  patrole,  consisting  of  thirty  Bri- 
tish dragoons,  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  (since 
lord)  Harcourt.  Volunteer  reinforceinents  of  gentle- 
men, merchants,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers, 
joined  general  Washington,  who,  in  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  December,  amidst  snow,  storins,  and  ice,  with 
a  small  detachment,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  sur- 
prised a  brigade  of  the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton  ; 
he  took  upwards  of  yOO  of  them  prisoners,  with  whom 
he  repassed  the  river,  having  also  taken  three  stand- 
ards, six  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  near  1000  stand 
of  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  several  skirmishes 
happened  in  the  Jerseys,  with   various  success.     On 


the  23d  and  24th  of  March,  a  great  quantify  of  pro- 
visions, stores,  &c.  with  barracks,  store-houses,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  provincials,  were  destroyed  by  the 
king's  troops  at  Peck's  Hill,  upon  the  North  River. — 
The  cruizers  belonging  to  lord  Howe,  and  commo- 
dore Hotham's  fleet,  continued  to  take  many  prizes. 
In  Connecticut,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1777,  the 
king's  troops  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at 
Danburv. 

General  Burgoyne,  with  the  northern  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  I  iconderago,  and  Fort  Independence,  which 
he  took  possession  of  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  found  in 
them  great  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  besides 
what  he  destroyed  of  both  at  Skenesborough ;  soon 
after  he  took  possession  of  Fort  Edward,  which  the 
provincials  abandoned, and  then  proceeded  to  Saratoga, 
where  they  were  strongly  posted. 

On  the   11th  of  September,  the   troops,  under  tlic 
command  of  general  Howe,  had  an  engagement  with 
the  provlnoials   on   the   heights  of   Brandy-wine,  iti 
which  many  were  killed  and  v.oundedon  both  sides; 
400  provincials  were  taken  prisoners;  but  though  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and    the  action  at   first  seemed 
of  an   indecisive  nature,  yet  it  occasioned  Philadel- 
phia to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops. — 
While  general  Howe  was  thus  employed,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  was  made  by  the  provincials  on  Staren- 
Island,  for  they  were  repulsed ;  and  much  about  the 
same  time  general  Clinton  stormed  and  toolc  Fort- 
Clinton,  and  Fort- Montgomery. 
I       On  the  16th  of  October,  the  provincials,  under  tht 
command  of  general  Gates,  having  surrounded  gene- 
ral  Burgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga,  the  latter  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which 
himself  and  his  troops,  after  laying  down  their  arms, 
were  to  have  a  free  passage  to  Great  Britain  j  but  the 
Congress,  under  various  specious  pretences,  did   not 
ratify  the  stipulation,  but  detained  the  men  at  Boston: 
and  general  Burgoyne  came  to  England  on  his  parole 
of  honour. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777,  several  forts  were 
taken  by  the  troops  and  shipping,  and  many  skir- 
mishes happened  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  army 
at  Philadelphia.  The  provincials  likewise  evacuated 
their  entrenchment  at  Red-bank.  The  French  court 
seems  to  have  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  lessening  the  power  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Ame- 
ricans, during  some  part  of  the  war,  received  consi- 
derable supplies  of  arms  and  atnmunition  from  France. 
Some  French  officers  entered  into  the  American  ser- 
vice; and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French 
king  and  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies.  TTie  con- 
duct of  France  towards  Great  Britain  occasioned  hos- 
tilities to  be  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  iii 
which  Spain  afterwards  took  an  active  part  against  the 
English. 

On  the  17ih  of  June,  1778,  the  Licorne  and  La- 
Belle  Poule,  two  French  frigates  were  taken  by  ad- 
miral Keppel  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  a  battle  was 
fought  off  Brest  between  the  English  and  French 
fleets;  the  former  consisting  of  thirty  capital  ships, 
and  the  latter  of  thirty-two;  of  the  English,  13S 
were  killed  in  the  action,  and  273  wounded  ;  the 
loss  of  the  French  is  supposed  to  have  been  very 
great. 

By  a  letter  from  general  Howe,  dated  Philadelphia, 
May  11,  1778,  that  commander  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  return  to  England,  and  to  delegate  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  to  general  Clinton ;  he 
likewise  informed  the  ministry  of  the  ravages  made 
by  the  British  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  of  their  having  seized  or  destroyed 
great  quantities  of  military  stores,  provisions,  ves- 
sels, &c. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  general  Clinton  (Sir  William 
Howe  having  previously  departed  for  England)  pur- 
suant 
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suant  to  the  instructions  received  from  government, 
evacuated  Philadelphia.  He  was  attacked  on  his 
march  by  the  provincials,  whose  principal  object  ap- 
peared to  be  the  gaining  possession  of  the  British  bag- 
gage ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  every 
where  repulsed,  by  means  of  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  general  Clinton  had  disposed  his  troops.  This 
failure  occasioned  a  dispute  between  the  provincial 
generals,  Washington  and  Lee. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  governor  John- 
stone, having  deen  sent  as  commissioners  from  Great 
Britain,  to  treat  of  a  pacification  with  America,  did 
not  meet  with  that  success  which  every  true  lover  of 
both  countries  wished  for.  The  terms,  which  at  an 
early  period  would  have  been  accepted  with  grati- 
tude, were  now  rejected  with  disdain  ;  nor  would  the 
Congress  enter  into  any  treaty,  unless  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  United  States  of  America  was  previ- 
ously acknowledged,  and  the  British  forces  with- 
drawn. Perhaps  the  speedy  termination  of  this  de- 
structive war,  was  in  some  measure  impeded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet  in  America,  under  the  com- 
mand ot  the  count  d'Estaing.  This  fleet,  in  concert 
with  an  army  of  provincials,  attempted,  in  September 
1779,  the  reduction  of  Rhode  Island;  but  the  British 
troops  behaved  so  well  on  the  land  side,  that  the  pro- 
vincials were  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  retreat ;  at 
the  same  time  the  French  fleet  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  ex(,ected,  and  finding  that  lord 
Howe,  with  his  fleet,  was  approaching  them,  quitted 
their  design  upon  Rhode  Island,  and  attempted  to 
escape.  Lord  Howe,  however,  compelled  them  to 
engage;  but  the  two  fleets  being  separated  by  a  storm, 
the  French  squadron,  with  great  difficulty,  got  into 
Boston  in  a  very  shattered  condition. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made 
himself  master  of  Charles-Town,  South  Carolina ;  and 
on  tht  6th  of  August,  earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  very 
signal  victory  over  general  Gates  in  that  province  ; 
but  on  the  10th  ot  July,  the  French  landed  6000 
men,  commanded  by  count  de  Rochambeau,  at  Rhode 
Island.  Soon  after  this,  major  general  Arnold  de- 
serted the  service  of  the  Congress,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  royal  service  at  New  York. 
'Ihis  officer  hnd  concerted  a  scheme,  with  general 
Clinton,  lor  delivering  up  to  him  his  troops,  and  (he 
post  he  commanded ;  which,  if  it  had  'taken  place, 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  American  disciplined 
force,  most  of  their  best  ofiicers,  with  a  loss  of  artil- 
lery, magazines  and  stores,  must  have  been  the  im- 
mediate consequence.  But  the  whole  of  this  affair 
was  detected  by  the  capture  of  major  Andre,  in  the 
American  lines,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  for  which 
he  suffered  death,  although  the  Americans  would 
have  exchanged  him  for  general  Arnold. 

This  year  (1780)  teemed  with  disturbances  at  home 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  which  originated  from  an 
aversion  to  some  indulgencies  lately  granted  by  par- 
liament to  the  Papists,  by  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws.  Hereupon  an  association  was  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  lord  George  Gordon ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  prepared,  said  to  be  subscribed  by  more  than 
1C0,000  persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  house,  com- 
plaining ot  the  repeal  of  those  laws.  Lord  George 
undertook  to  carry  the  petition  ;  and  accordingly  gave 
the  members  of  the  Association  public  notice  to 
meet  him  on  Friday,  June  2,  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
where  near  40,0(J0  people  met  his  lordship,  whom 
they  accompanied,  in  martial  parade,  with  blue 
cockades  in  their  hats,  to  the  house.  The  petition 
being  postponed  by  the  house  of  commons  till  another 
day,  irritated  the  profligate  and  abandoned  part  of  the 
multitude  to  such  a  degree,  that,  dividing  them- 
selves into  parties,  in  the  course  of  the  day  several 
members  of  parliament  were  grossly  insulted  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  rabble  ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Ro- 
mish chapel  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  another  in 
Warwick-street,    Golden-square,    were    entirely    de- 


molished. On  Sunday  they  destroyed  a  Popish  chapel 
in  Ropemaker's-alley,  Moorfields.  On  Monday  they 
demolished  a  school  and  three  dwelling-houses  in  the 
same  place,  belonging  to  the  Romish  priests,  with  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  mass-house  in  Vir- 
ginia-street, Ratcliffe-highway ;  they  also  destroyed 
I  ail  the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville.  On 
j  Tuesday  evening  they  made  a  most  daring  and  violent 
i  attempt  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order 
!  to  release  the  five  rioters  who  had  been  confined 
there  ;  and  the  keeper  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  keys, 
they  set  fire  to  his  house,  after  burning  his  furniture 
in  the  street :  soon  after  this,  the  prison  was  in  flames, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  consumed,  by  which  means  up- 
wards ot  300  prisoners  escaped,  many  of  whom  joined 
the  mob.  The  same  night  another  party  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  lord  Mansfield,  in  Bloomsbury-square, 
which  was  entirely  consumed,  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  great  value,  and  many  of  the 
scarcest  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  any  private 
person  in  the  world ;  besides  all  his  lordship's  notes 
on  great  law  cases,  and  the  constitution  of  England, 
which  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  public :  the  house 
of  Sir  John  Fielding,  that  of  Justice  Cox,  and  several 
other  private  houses,  were  also  destroyed  about  this 
time,  besides  two  other  prisons.  On  Wednesday  they 
destroyed  by  fire  the  King's-bench  and  Fleet  prisons. 
Two  houses,  one  at  the  bottom  of  Holborn,  and  the 
other  near  the  Bars,  belonging  to  Mr.  Langdale,  an 
eminent  distiller,  were  set  fire  to  and  consumed,  as 
were  the  dwellings  of  many  other  persons  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and,  in  short,  every  part 
of  the  metropolis  exhibited  violence  and  disorder,  tu- 
mults and  conflagrations.  The  rioters  even  made  two 
attacks  upon  the  Bank,  and  one  upon  the  Pay-office, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  soldiery,  who  were  now, 
through  extreme  necessity,  introduced  into  the  city, 
and  by  whom  many  persons  were  on  this  occasion 
killed  and  wounded. 

Upwards  of  130  of  these  people  were  tried  for  these 
outrages  in  London  and  Southwark,  many  found 
guilty,  but  only  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  actors 
were  executed.  Lord  George  Gordon  having  been 
taken  into  custody,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  as 
the  instigator  of  these  disturbances,  was  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1781,  tried  in  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
at  Westminster,  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted. 

While  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
turbed by  these  commotions,  there  appeared  reason 
to  apprehend  an  increase  of  its  foreign  enemies,  by  a 
rupture  with  Holland  ;  loud  remonstrances  were  made 
by  the  British  minister  to  the  States-general,  complain- 
ing that  a  clandestine  commerce  was  carried  on  be- 
tween their  subjects  and  the  Americans;  that  this  was 
particularly  the  case  at  St.  Eustatius;  and  that  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  with  naval 
and  military  stores  by  the  Dutch. 

The  war  with  Holland  was  commenced  with  great 
vigour ;  and  that  republic  soon  suffered  a  very  severe 
blow  in  the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  on  the  'id  of  February, 
1781. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the.same  year,  a  very  bloody- 
engagement  was  fought  between  an  English  squadron 
of  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Zoutman,  off"  the  Dogger-Banks. — 
Both  the  contending  squadrons  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and  by  both  the  victory  was  claimed. 

While  the  war  was  carrying  on  at  home  with  vari- 
ous success,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  of  Tobago;  iind  the  Spaniards  ot  Pensacola, 
and  the  whole  province  of  We.st  Florida.  On  March 
15,  1781,  earl  Cornwallis  obtained  a  victory  over 
general  Green's  army,  at  Guildford,  in  North-Caro- 
lina •,  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the  loss  on 
both  sides  considerable.  Some  ravages  were  also 
committed  in  Virginia,  by  the  generals  Philips  and 
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Arnold,  who    destroyed   much   shipping,    and   about 
8000  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  army  of  lord  Cornvvallis  now  amounted  to 
above  7000,  all  excellent  troops;  but  such  was  their 
plundering  and  devastations  on  their  route,  and  the 
order  of  the  Americans,  that  his  situation  became  at 
length  very  critical.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prevented 
from  sending  tiiose  succours  to  him  wliich  he  otherwise 
would  have  done,  by  his  fears  for  Nevv-\ork,  against 
which  he  apprehended  Washington  meditated  a  for- 
midable attack.  This  American  general,  hv  causing 
some  letters  to  be  intercepted,  contirmed  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  his  opinion,  who,  by  being  continually 
amused  and  deceived,  was  prevented  from  giving 
any  assistance  to  lord  Cornwaliis,  and  also  from  tonn- 
ing  any  suspicion  of  the  real  designs  of  the  enemy. — 
At  length,  the  English  general  receiving  information 
that  the  count  do  Grasse  was  expected  every  moment 
in  the  Chosapeak,  with  a  large  fleet  to  co-operate 
with  Washington,  now  seriously  attempted  to  rein- 
force lord  Cornwaliis,  but  without  success.  Pre- 
sently the  most  cifeciual  measures  were  adopted  by 
general  Washington  lor  surrounding  lord  Cornvvallis's 
army  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September,  it  was  closely 
invested  in  York-town,  and  at  Gloucester  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  on  one  side,  and  a  large  naval  force  on  the 
other.  The  entrenchments  were  opened  in  two  at- 
tacks above  and  below  York-river,  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  with  a  considera- 
ble train  of  artillery.  The  works  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  English,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  enemies' 
batteries  ;  the  troops  were  much  diminished  by  the 
sword  and  sickness,  and  greatly  enfeebled  by  constant 
watching  and  tatigue  ;  when  all  hope  ot  relief  failing, 
lord  Cornwaliis,  on  the  19th  of  October,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitulation,  to  gene- 
ral Washington,  prisoners  of  war. 

The  capture  of  this  army  was  too  heavy  a  blow  to 
be  soon  or  easily  recovered  ;  it  threw  a  cloud  over  the 
whole  court  and  cabinet  at  home,  and  put  a  total 
period  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  by  arms. 
The  surrender  of  the  second  British  army  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  closing  scene  of  the  continental  v\'ar  in 
America.  The  immense  expence  of  carrying  it  on 
so  distant  from  the  seat  of  preparations  and  |)ovver; 
the  great  accumulation  of  public  debt  it  had  brought 
upon  the  nation ;  the  plentiful  elTusion  of  human 
blood  it  had  occasioned  ;  the  diminution  of  trade, 
and  the  vast  increase  of  taxes,  were  evils  of  such 
magnitude,  arising  from  this  contest,  as  could  scarcely 
be  overlooked.  On  which  account  llie  parliament, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1782,  requested  the  king,  in  an 
address,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  prosecution  of  so 
offensive  a  war  against  the  American  colonies.  This 
application  to  the  throne,  with  other  concurrent  causes, 
occasioned  a  complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet,  which 
was  efl'ected  March  27,  1782,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  by  the  new  mi- 
nistry for  effectuating  a  general  peace  ;  and  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  was  accordingly  invested  with  full  powers  to 
treat  at  Paris  with  all  the  powers  at  war,  and  direct- 
ed to  propose  the  independency  of  the  Thirteen 
United  Provinces  in  America  in  the  first  instance. — 
A  series  of  losses  still  continued  to  agitate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  so  that  peace  became  every  day  more 
desirable  to  the  nation.  January  18th,  1782,  the 
French  took  Nevis  ;  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  island 
of  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  :  and  on  the 
13ih  of  the  same  month,  tlie  island  of  St.  Christopher 
was  given  up  to  the  French.  On  the  I'ith  of  April 
a  most  obstinate  engagement  happened  between  the 
English  fleet  uiidor  admiral  Rodney,  and  that  of  the 
French  under  the  count  de  Grasse,  in  their  way  to 
join  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St.  Domingo.     The   battle 


lasted  with  unremitting  fury  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  when  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  British  flag.  The  Vilie  de 
Paris  of  1 10  guns  (a  present  from  the  city  of  Paris  to 
the  French  king)  commanded  by  count  de  Grasse, 
with  four  others  of  the  line,  were  captured,  and  an- 
other of  the  line  sunk  in  the  action.  The  Caesar,  one 
of  those  taken,  was  blown  up,  and  the  whole  crew, 
among  whom  were  fifty  English  seamen,  perished. — 
A  few  days  after,  two  more  of  the  same  fleet,  of 
sixty-four  guns  each,  were  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
squadron.  By  this  victory,  the  enemy's  design  against 
Jamaica  was  frustrated,  and  admiral  Rodney's  repu- 
tation and  interest  were  greatly  pro^iotcd  :  he  receiv- 
ed the  public  thanks  of  the  British  senate,  and  was 
further  honoured  by  being  created  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Unhnppily  tiie  Ville  de  Paris,  and  most  of  the  other 
ships  taken  by  admiral  Rodney,  besides  two  of  our 
own  ships  of  the  line,  were  lost  at  sea  before  they 
could  reach  England. 

The  military  operations  after  this,  were  few  and  of 
little  consequence.  Negapatnani,  a  settlement  in  the 
East-Indies,  and  Trlncomale,  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, were  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British  forces  : 
but  the  French  soon  after  receiving  considerable  suc- 
cours from  Europe,  took  Cuddalore,  retook  Trinco- 
male,  forced  the  British  fleet  in  several  actions,  but 
none  decisive,  and  enabled  Hyder  Alley  to  withstand 
with  various  success,  all  the  efforts  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
and  his  troops.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Bahama 
Islands  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  But  the  credit 
of  the  British  arms  was  well  sustained  at  Gibraltar, 
under  general  Elliot,  the  governor,  and  captain  Cur- 
tis, who  defeated  the  combined  efforts  of  France  and 
Spain.  On  the  13th  of  September,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  ten  battering  ships,  or  gun-boats,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Moseno,  were  stationed  as  near 
the  fortress  as  possible,  covered  by  the  combined 
fleet.  "All  tilings  being  ready,  a  general  attack  be- 
gan, and  the  heavy  pieces  from  the  gun-boats  were 
discharged  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  design  of 
this  grand  project  (on  which  their  hopes  of  success 
principally  depended)  was  soon  rendered  abortive. — 
The  brave  general  Elliot  had  caused  furnaces  to  be 
made,  in  which  having  heated  the  balls  till  they  were 
red  hot,  they  were  in  that  slate  fired  against  the 
enemy.  This  produced  the  total  destruction  of  the 
floating  batteries,  and  most  of  the  assailants  in  them; 
for  the  balls  entering  their  sides,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  blew  up  one  after  another,  except  three, 
which  were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  Thus  was 
this  grand  scheme  totally  frustrated  by  the  distinguish- 
ed courage  and  military  prowess  of  the  British  com- 
manders. The  battering  ships  burnt  before  Gibraltar, 
carried  212  brass  cannon,  &c.  the  proportion  of  men 
on  board  them  was  thirty-six  for  each  of  the  guns  in 
use,  exclusive  of  officers,  and  marines  for  working 
the  ships.  The  garrison  was  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber relieved  by  lord  Howe,  who  offered  battle  to  the 
combined  force  of  France  and  Spain,  though  inferior 
twelve  sail  of  the  line. 

On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which 
happened  on  the  first  of  July,  1782,  lord  Shelburne 
was,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury.  This  gave  great 
ofl^ence  to  Mr.  Fox,  lord  Cavendish,  and  others,  who 
resigned  their  places.  However,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, general  Conway,  and  others,  continued  to  act 
with  lord  Shelburne,  till  under  his  auspices  prelimi- 
naries for  a  general  peace  were  settled. 

By  the  preliminary  articles  of  ()eace  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  contending  powers  on  the  20th  of  January 
1783,  Great  Britain  ceded  to  France,  of  her  pos- 
sessions before  the  war,  the  island  of  Tobago  in  the 
I  West-Indies,  and  the  river  of  Senegal  in  .'Vtrica,  with 
its  dependencies  and  the  forts  on  the  river  :  and  gave 
up  a  few  districts  in  the  East-Indie^,  as  dependencies 
on  Pondicherry  and  Karical ;  it  agreed  also  to  restore 
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the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon, 
and  the  island  of  Goree,  with  Pondicherry,  Karical, 
Mahe,  Chandernagore,  and  the  Comptoire  of  Surat, 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  French  during  the  war.  To  prevent  disputes 
about  boundaries  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  French  line  for  fishing  should  begin 
from  Cape  St.  John  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  going 
round  by  the  north,  should  have  for  its  boundary  Cape 
Ray  on  the  western  side  ;  and  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim,  by  former  treaties,  with  respect  to  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  restore  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Grenada, 
and  the  Grenadines,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat;  and  guaranteed 
Fort  James,  and  the  River  Gambio,  agreeing  that  the 
rum  trade  should  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  be- 
fore the  war,  1755.  The  allies  of  eaqh  state  in  the 
East  Indies  were  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  paci- 
fication;  but  if  they  were  averse  to  peace,  no  assist- 
ance on  either  side  was  to  be  given  them. 

The  articles  of  peace  with  Spain,  specified,  that 
Great  Britain  gave  up  East- Florida  to  that  povver,  and 
also  ceded  West-Florida  and  Minorca,  which  Spain 
had  taken  during  the  war.  To  prevent  all  causes  of 
complaint  and  misunderstanding  for  the  future,  it  was 
agreed  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  of 
cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  district 
lying  between  the  rivers  Wallis  or  Bailize,  and  Rio 
Hondo,  taking  the  course  of  the  said  rivers  for  un- 
alterable boundaries.  Spain  agreed  also  to  restore  the 
islands  of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Spain, 

In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachuset's-Bay,  Rhode-Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 


war,  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  advantageous  and 
honourable. 

A  convention  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  signed  at  London  on  July  14, 
1786.  It  consists  of  si.xteen  articles,  and  grants  full 
liberty  to  the  English  to  cut  and  carry  away  logwood, 
mahogany,  &:c.  from  the  Mosquito-shore,  belonging 
to  Spain.  And,  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, was  agreed  to,  and  signed  at  Versailles,  on 
Sept.  26,  1786,  between  his  I3ritannic  majesty  and 
the  most  Christian  king.  This  treaty  consisted  of 
forty-seven  articles,  and  the  same  was  acceded  to  by 
the  British  parliament  in  1787.  And,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1788,  a  definitive  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
was  signed  at  Berlin  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  treaty  consists  of  six 
articles. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  disagreeable  affair  occurred  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  had  like  to 
have  been  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. — 
A  small  association  of  British  merchants,  resident  ia 
the  East  Indies,  had,  early  in  the  year  1786,  formed 
the  project  of  opening  a  trade  to  the  north-western 
coast  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Chinese  market  with  furs.  The  principal  point  to- 
wards which  these  expeditions  were  directed  was  Port 
Nooika,  or  King  George's  Sound  ;  and  the  adven- 
turers, being  in  some  degree  satisfied  with  their  traffic, 
took  measures,  in  the  year  1788,  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  permanent  settlement;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  shipping  employed  in  this  expedition  was  gene- 
rally of  two,  and  never  exceeded  the  amount  of  four 
small  vessels. 

The  Spaniards  conceived  some  jealousy  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  English  into  a  part  of  the  world  which 
they  had  long  been  desirous  of  considering  as  their 
exclusive  property ;  and,  accordingly,  a  Spanish  fri- 
gare  of  26  guns,  was  dispatched  from  the  province  of 
Mexico,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  commerce. — 


North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and    Georgia,  to  be    j  The  Spanish  frigate  arrived  in  May  1789,  and  captur 


free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states,  and  for  him 
self,  his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquished  all  claims 
to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of 
the  same,  and  every  part  thereof.  To  prevent  all  dis- 
putes in  future  on  the  subject  of  boundaries  between 
these  states  and  the  remaining  provinces  to  Great 
Britain,  lines  were  very  minutely  drawn,  which  were 
properly  noticed,  as  well  as  delineated  on  the  map  of     subjects  from  frequenting   these  coasts,  which  were 


ed  two  vessels  in  the  following  July,  at  the  same  time 
taking  possession  of  the  little  settlement  which  had 
been  formed  upon  the  coast.  This  transaction  was  first 
notified  to  the  English  government  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  resident  at  the  court  of  London,  who,  at 
the  same  time  demanded,  that  measures  should  be 
taken  by  the  English  government   to  prevent   British 


the  United  States  of  America:  and  some  favourable 
clauses  were  obtained  for  the  loyalists.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  remain  open  and  free  to  both 
parties,  as  also  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  great  difficulties 
arose,  but  at  length  it  was  stipulated  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  restore  Trincomale  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, but  the  French  had  already  taken  it,  and  that 
the  Dutch  should  yield  to  us  the  town  of  Negapat- 
nam,  with  its  dependencies  in  the  East-Indies,  with 
liberty  to  treat  for  its  restitution  on  the  point  of  an 
equivalent. 

Thus  a  period  was  put  to  a  most  calamitous  war,  in 
which  Great  Britain  lost  the  best  part  of  her  American 
colonies,  and  many  thousand  valuable  lives,  and  ex- 
pended or  squandered  nearly  150  millions  of  money. 
The  address  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in 
the  Mouse  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two  to 
fifty-nine  ;  but  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
majority  of  221-  to  208.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were 
to  many  a  subject  of  great  regret,  and  reprobated  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the 
nation  ;  but  had  the  war  continued,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  borrowed  annually  seventeen 
millions  and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  per  annum 
would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  twenty-five 
millions  at  least  to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  modes  of  funding.  Considering 
therefore,  the  true  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  un- 
avoidable  ruinous  consequences  of    protracting   the 
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alledged  to  have  been  previously  occupied  by  the  sub- 
jects of  Spain. 

After  much  altercation  respecting  this  business,  and 
the  preparation  of  an  expensive  armament  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  the 
satisfaction  and  indemnification  demanded  by  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Spanish 
court.  Accordingly  dispatches  were  sent  from  him 
to  the  British  court,  containing  an  account,  that  a 
convention  for  terminating  the  diflferenccs  which  had 
arisen  with  that  court,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  his 
excellency  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
by  the  count  de  Florida  Blanca  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  king. 

The  royal  proclamation  on  the  21st  of  May,  1792, 
against  seditious  writings,  which  was  followed  by  or- 
ders for  the  embodying  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
engaged  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention. 
It  had  the  intended  effect,  and  excited  numerous  ad- 
dresses, testifying  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  numerous  asso- 
ciations were  formed  throughout  the  kingdom  against; 
republican  principles  and  theories.  The  controversies 
occasioned  by  the  pamphlets  of  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Calonne,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  Mr.  Paine, 
contributed  to  render  the  example  of  the  French  revo- 
lution in  some  degree  contagious.  But  the  disaffected 
party  was  neither  numerous  nor  respectable.  The 
church,  the  aristocracy,  and  all  the  most  opulent  of 
the  community,  were  averse  to  any  change  or  inno- 
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vation  whatever.  It  was  among  the  lower  part  of 
the  middle  class  of  society,  that  democratical  opinions 
were  chiefly  entertained.  The  violent  proceedings  ot 
the  French,  however,  had  terrified  the  well-disposed 
part  of  the  people,  and  almost  disgusted  ihem  with 
the  very  name  of  reform.  From  the  period  of  the 
fatal  10th  of  August,  the  converts  from  the  French 
system  were  numerous ;  the  proscription  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  emigrants  rapidly  increased  the  number ; 
and  the  premeditated  ill  treatment  and  unjust  death  of 
the  king,  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism in  this  country.  The  public  wanted  only 
to  be  excited  to  give  the  most  forcible  proofs  of  its 
attachment  to  a  constitution  which  had  so  wisely  pro- 
vided against  the  intolerable  persecutions  of  tyranny, 
and  the  less  deplorable  mischiels  of  faction. 

'I'he  first  disposition  manifested  by  Great  Britain  to 
break  with  France,  regarded  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  the  French  had  determined  to  open, 
for  the  benefit  of  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  next  e.\ception  which  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  was  to  the  decree  of  fraternity,  which 
•was  offered  by  the  French  convention  to  the  revolt- 
ing subjects  of  any  monarchical  (or,  as  they  said,  ty- 
rannical) government,  and  which  was  construed  into 
a  direct  affront  to  this  country,  and  a  plot  against  her 
peace. 

The  alien  bill,  which  the  French  complained  was 
a  infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty,  was  the  next 
cause  of  dispute  ;  and  this  offence  was  augmented  by 
the  prohibition  to  export  corn  to  Fiance,  while  it 
was  freely  allowed  to  the  powers  at  war  with  that 
country.  1 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  January,  M.Chauve-  ^ 
lin  was  ofiicially  informed  by  the  English  court,  that  ' 
his  character  and  functions,  so  long  suspended,  had  ; 
entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  the  king  of  I 
France;  that  he  had  no  further  any  public  character  ' 
here,  where  his  further  residence  was  forbidden.  j 

Mr.  secretary  Dundas,  on  the  28th  of  January,  j 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message  from  , 
the  king,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  the  necessity 
ot  making  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  I 
and  land,  tor  maintaining  the  security  and  rights  of  ' 
his  own  dominions,  for  supporting  his  allies,  and  for  | 
opposing  views  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  on  j 
the  part  of  France. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  179 1-,  lord  Grenvilleand  S. 
Compe  Woronzow  signed  a  convention  at  London,  on 
behalf  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  empress  of 
Russia,  in  which  their  majesties  agreed  to  employ  their 
respective  forces  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  which  they 
were  engaged  against  France  ;  and  they  reciprocally 
promised  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  by  common 
consent.  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  treaty,  Catha- 
rine took  no  active  part  whatever  in  the  war.  An- 
other treaty  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  A  treaty  was  like- 
wise concluded  between  his  highness  the  prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  his  Britannic  majesty. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1794,  the  two  houses  met. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  enumerated  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
allies,  and  exhorted  to  a  spirited  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  to  a  reliance  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  strength  of  our  allies,  for  ultimate  success. — 
The  address  to  his  majesty,  in  which  the  parliament 
agreed  to  support  him  in  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  ministry  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

In  March  following,  the  secession  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  from  the  groat  cause  of  the  allies,  agitated 
the  political  world  tor  several  weeks,  when  it  was 
announced  tliat  the  whole  proceeded  from  his  ina- 
bility to  supply  his  troops  from  the  resources  of  his 
own  country.  The  parliament,  influenced  by  the 
arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the  minisier, 
voted  the  sum  of  2,500,0001.  to  be  granted   to   his 


majesty,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  Prussia  for  the  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  such  exigen- 
cies as  might  arise  in  the  year  1794.  Notwithstanding 
this  fresh  treaty,  the  Prussian  monarch  soon  after  en- 
tirely relinquished  the  war,  having  found  full  occu- 
pation for  himself  and  his  troops  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  insurrections  in  Poland. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1794,  the  British  fleet  under 
the  command  of  admiral  lord  Howe,  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  that  of  the  French,  in  which  two  ships 
were  sunk,  one  burnt,  and  six  brought  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1795,  a  message  from  his 
majesty  was  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, signifying  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  France,  the  government  of  that  country 
having  at  length  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  render  a 
treaty  with  it  practicable.  Mr.  Wickham,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  was  appointed 
in  consequence,  to  make  some  overtures,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Barthelemi,  the  French  envoy  at 
Basle ;  but  this  feeble  attempt  at  negociation  soorj 
terminated  without  effect. 

An  apparently  much  more  serious  offer  of  this  na- 
ture was  made  the  year  following.  About  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  September,  1796,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Danish  minister  at  Paris,  a  pass- 
port was  applied  for  and  obtained,  for  a  confidential 
person  to  be  sent  to  Paris  from  the  court  of  London, 
commissioned  to  discuss  with  the  French  government 
the  means  most  proper  of  conducing  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace.  Lord  Malmsbury  was  the  per- 
son appointed  by  the  British  court  to  undertake  this 
mission.  His  lordship  accordingly  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  about  two  months.  It  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  part  of  England,  as  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  that  France  should  restore  the  Netherlands  to 
the  emperor,  and  evacuate  Italy;  in  which  case  Eng- 
land engaged  to  restore  all  the  conquests  made  on  that 
power  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  French  di- 
rectory replied,  that  they  could  not  cotisent  to  propo- 
sals contrary  to  the  constitution,  to  the  laws,  and  to 
the  treaties  which  bind  the  republic.  Thus  ended  this 
negociation. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  was  distinguished 
by  as  extraordinary  an  event  as  perhaps  ever  occur- 
red in  this  or  any  other  war — the  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  without 
artillery,  and  almost  without  accoutrements.  The 
alarm  at  first  was  general  and  great  throughout  the 
whole  of  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  coast  of  which  the 
landing  was  made  ;  but  the  men  surrendered  on  the 
approach  of  a  very  inadequate  force,  and  almost  with- 
out resistance.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  they 
consisted  entirely  of  galley  slaves,  and  other  criminals, 
from  Brest :  and  the  object  was  supposed  to  be  at  once 
to  create  an  alarm  on  the  British  coast,  and  to  rid  the 
French  republic  of  a  number  of  desperate  persons: 
but  whatever  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  might  be, 
they  met,  on  the  whole,  with  a  complete  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  not  only  the  expedition  proved  entirely 
fruitless,  but,  as  two  of  the  ships  which  disembark- 
ed the  men,  were  returning  into  Brest  harbour,  they 
were  captured  by  the  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Nymph  fri- 
gates. 

The  apprehensions  excited  by  this  circumstance 
had  ^carcely  subsided,  when  a  more  serious  cause  of 
alarm  occurred  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  public. — 
The  bank  of  England  discontinued  the  issuing  of 
specie  in  their  customary  payments.  A  run  (to  speak 
in  the  commercial  phraseology)  had  taken  place  upon 
some  of  the  country  banks  ;  and  the  great  demand  for 
specie  from  the  bank  of  England,  induced  the  direc- 
tors to  lay  the  state  of  sheir  company  before  the 
minister  ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  order  of  coun- 
cil was  made  on  the  26th  of  February,  prohibiting 
the  farther  issue  of  specie  from  the  bank.     This  order 
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was  afterwards  sanctioned  and  ratified  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  restriction  was  continued  to 
midsummer,  and  afterwards  by  another  act  continuing 
it  to  the  end  of  the  present  war. 

On  the  third  of  March,  government  received  in- 
telligence of  an  important  advantage  obtained  by  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis, 
over  a  Spanish  fleet  of  much  superior  force,  on  the 
Wth  of  February,  off^  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral,  by  a  successful  manoeuvre,  separated  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body,  and 
captured  two  ships  of  112  guns,  one  of  84,  and  one 
of  7+. 

The  seamen  of  England,  however,  who  had  so  long 
been  the  defence  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  seemed 
suddenly  to  conspire  its  overthrow.     In  the  middle  of 
April  a  most  alarming  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
grand  channel  fleet  at  Spithead,  under  the  command 
of  lord  Bridport.     The  sailors  required  an  advance  of 
their  pay,  and  certain  regulations  to  be  adopted  rela- 
tive to  the  allowance  of  provisions.     They  appointed 
delegates,  two  for  each  ship,  who  for  several  days  had  ; 
the  entire  command  of  the  whole  fleet,  over  which 
no  officer  had    the  least  authority.     In  this   critical  j 
situation,  government  deemed   it   most  expedient  to  ; 
promise  a  full  compliance  with  all  their  demands  ;  on 
which  they  cheerfully  returned  to  their  duty.     But  in 
a  week  or  two  afterwards,  no  act  of  indemnity  having 
been  ofliered  in  parliament  for   the  security  of  those 
concerned   in   the  mutiny,  they   again   rose,  deprived 
their  officers  of  their  authority,  and  the  dispute  Seemed 
to  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  before.     A  bill, 
securing  to  the  seamen  what  they  had  been  promised, 
was  therefore  hastily  passed  through  both  houses,  and 
lord  Howe  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  act  as  me- 
diator.     The  delegates   of  the  fleet  declared  them- 
selves satisfied,  and  harmony  and  good  order  were 
immediately  restored. 

The  ferment,  however,  still  remained  in  other  parts 
of  the   navy ;    and  soon  after,  the  seamen    of  some 
ships  lying  at  Sheerness  began  to  mutiny,  and  behaved 
riotously  ;  and  so  contagious   was  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection now  become  among  the  seamen,  that  almost 
all  the  ships  of  admiral  Duncan's  fleet  at  Yarmouth, 
appointea  delegates,  and  sailed  away  to  the  Nore,  to 
join    the    ships    from   Sheerness.       New    grievances 
were  required  to   be   redressed,  and  new  and   extra- 
vagant demands  to  be  complied  with  ;  government 
was  now  convinced  that    to  yield   would  only  be  to  i 
encourage  a  repetition  of  similar   proceedings ;  and  j 
every  disposition  was   therefore  made  to   force  these 
ships   to  submission.      All  communication   between  ' 
them  and  the  shore  was  cut  oflp,  and  no  provisions  or  I 
water  suffered  to  go  to  them.     The  mutineers,  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  these,  detained  all  vessels  coming 
up  the  river,  and   took  out  of  them  whatever  they 
chose,    for    which   their   delegates,  the   principal   of 
whom  was   one   Richard  Parker,    a  man  of  strong 
natural  abilities,  gave   draughts   on    the  treasury,  as 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  navy  of  England.     At  length 
being  reduced  to  great  want  of  water,  and  dissensions 
and  distrust  prevailing  among  themselves,  several  ships 
left  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  surrendered  themselves  at 
Sheerness.     Some  of  these    were  fired  upon  by  the 
others ;  but  at  length  they  all  came  in,  and  gave  up 
their  delegates ;  who,  with   a  number  of  others  that 
were  considered  as  principals   in  the  mutiny,   were 
tried  by  a  court-martial.     Some  of  them   were   ex- 
ecuted, others  sentenced  to  diflferent  punishments,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.     Richard  Parker,  who  had  acted 
as  commander  of  the  fleet,  while  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
was  the   first   who  was  tried  and  executed.     He  dis- 
played great  presence  of  mind,  and  suffered  with  the 
utmost  firmness  and  fortitude. 

As  if  to  erase  this  stain  from  the  annals  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  the  fleet  of  admiral  Duncan,  consisting 
principallv  of  the  ships  which  had  been  engaged  in 
this  unhappy  and  disgraceful  mutiny,  sailed  soon  after 


to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel, 
where  it  remained  for  some  time  blockaded,  till,  on 
its  venturing  out,  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  English  fleet  obtained  a  complete  victory,  taking 
the  Dutch  admiral  De  Winter,  the  vice-admiral,  and 
nine  ships. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  signal  victory,  admiral 
Duncan  was  created  viscount  Duncan. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  another  attempt  was 
made  by  the  British  cabinet  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France.  The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  be- 
tween the  French  republic  and  the  emperor  having 
been  signed  at  Leuben,  in  the  month  of  April,  by 
which  the  Netherlands  were  given  up  to  France  ;  the 
difiiculty  which  had  broken  off  the  last  negociation, 
appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  removed,  and  appli- 
cations were  again  made  to  the  French  government 
for  passports  for  a  person  who  might  enter  into  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  basis  of  a  future  treaty.  Lord 
Malmsbury  was  again  appointed  to  his  mission  ;  but 
the  French  directory  objected  to  his  coming  to  Paris, 
and  appointed  Lisle  for  the  place  of  the  conference, 
with  commissioners  they  sent  thither  for  that  purpose. 
What  the  Netherlands,  however,  had  been  in  the 
former  attempt  to  treat,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Ceylon  proved  in  the  present .;  and,  after  a  stay  of 
nearly  three  months,  lord  Malmsbury  not  being  able 
to  declare  himself  empowered  to  consent  to  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  conquests  made  from  France  or  her 
allies,  was  abruptly  ordered  to  depart,  and  on  the  20th 
of  September  returned  as  before,  not  having  effected 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

This  year  very  gloomy  prospects  presented  them- 
selves in  Ireland;  in  the  northern  parts  of  which,  the 
peasants  rose  in  large  bodies,  and  committed  such  de- 
predations, that  general  Lake  found  it  necessary,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  to  publish  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing every  person  in  the  northern  district  to  deliver  up 
their  arms  of  all  kinds  to  the  military,  and  declaring 
the  whole  district  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The 
coercive  measures  adopted  by  government  were  stre- 
nuously opposed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  as  tending  to 
defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  they  were  avowedly 
adopted  ;  but  as  they  were  declared  to  be  expedient, 
and  even  indispensible,  by  a  great  majority  of  both 
houses,  they  were  pursued  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  very  disastrous  consequences  ensued. 

The  number  of  insurgents  instigated  by  a  rebel- 
lious party,  who  had  assumed  tiie  title  of  United 
Irishmen,  increased  in  such  an  alarming  degree,  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  put  under  martial 
law.  Many  actions  took  place  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  rebels ;  which,  though  they  terminated 
In  general  in  favour  of  the  loyalists,  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  number  of  the  disaffected  ; 
and  such  was  the  prevalence  of  party  rancour  and. 
animosity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  unhappy  coun- 
try were  exposed  to  the  most  shocking  outrages, 
both  from  the  military  and  the  insurgents.  Several 
trials  took  place  for  treason  and  conspiracies,  some 
executions  ensued,  and  other  punishments  ?were  in- 
flicted on  convicted  criminals  ;  and  in  this  perturbed 
state  was  the  sister  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1797. 

For  the  purpose  of  spreading  an  alarm  throughout 
this  country,  the  executive  directory  ordered,  in  the 
j  month  of  October,  that  an  army  should  forthwith  be 
!  assembled  on  the  French  coasts,  to  be  called  the 
"Army  of  England,"  and  to  be  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Bonaparte,'  for  the  design  of  invading  England  ; 
and  the  merchants  of  Paris  voluntarily  offered  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  loan,  for  carrying  the  avowed  design  into 
effect. 

The  event  however  proved  that  the  destination  of 
this  mighty  armament  was  tar  more  remote  than  was 
generally  apprehended.  Every  preparation  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  to  counteract 
so  wild  a  project :  military  associations  were  formed, 
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and  the  mass  of  the  people,  waving  all  political  pre- 
judices, embarked  most  cordially  in  every  measure  for 
the  defence  ot  their  country,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
But  the  French  directory  meditated  a  plan  of  extend- 
ing their  arms  to  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  subjugating 
Egypt,  and,  as  many  conjectured,  of  pursuing  their 
passage  to  Hindostan,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
indulged  a  vain  expectation  of  ransacking  all  the 
territories  of  the  English  Company,  and  returning 
home  with  an  enormous  addit^n  to  that  plunder, 
which  they  had  already  amassed  by  the  spoils  of  every 
place  they  had  seized  on  by  force  of  arms.  All  their 
towering  hopes  and  expectations  were,  however, 
totally  tnistrated,  by  an  event  which  remains  to  be 
related. 

After  receiving  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of 
Malta,  and  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from 
that  island,  a  squadron  was  dispatched  in  quest  of 
them,  by  admiral  lord  St.  Vincent,  from  his  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  rear  admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
an  officer  of  approved  valour  and  experience.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  he  fell  in  with  them  ;  and,  in  the 
interval,  the  public  mind  was  universally  agitated,  for 
the  result  ot  an  expedition  so  highly  important  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

However,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  descried  from  the  mast-head,  a  few  leagues  dis- 
tant to  llie  eastward,  in  the  bay  or  road  of  Aboukir. 
He  instantly  directed  his  course  towards  them,  and 
found  them  at  anchor,  in  a  line  extending  from  N.  W. 
to  S.  E.  They  were  at  single  anchor,  with  springs 
on  their  cables,  and  riding  head  to  wind,  which 
was  from  the  north-west.  To  approach  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  sail  round  an  island,  and  a  reef  which 
projected  from  it,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  point  on  which  the  small  fort  of  Aboukir 
stands,  Ihe  wind  was  perfectly  fair  both  for  this 
and  for  approaching  the  fleet ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
rounding  the  reef,  the  Culloden,  the  leading  ship, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Trowbridge,  ran  aground, 
and  could  iiot  be  got  at  all  into  the  action.  After  this 
accident  Nelson  found  himself  wi;h  ten  ships  only 
(three  having  fallen  several  leagues  astern)  to  fight 
thirteen  ot  the  enemy,  and  several  of  these  of  superior 
force  to  any  of  his. 

In  this  action,  seven  ships  of  74  guns  each,  were 
taken  ;  one  of  80,  and  one  of  74,  were  burnt,  besides 
a  frigate  of  36  guns,  and  another  of  the  same  force, 
that  was  sunk.  One  ship  of  80  guns,  one  of  74,  one 
of  48,  and  one  of  44  guns,  escaped. 

This  victory  was  the  most  splendi'I  and  decisive  of 
a  scries,  in  wliich,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  such  a 
number  of  French  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  as 
were  sufHcicnt  of  itself  to  form  a  great  navy,  and  had 
reduced  the  maritime  power  of  France,  from  being 
the  second  in  Europe,  below  that  of  Russia,  and  to 
a  level  with  that  of  Sweden.  This  stupendous  vic- 
tory also  spread  the  renown  of  British  valour,  and  the 
terror  of  IJritish  arms,  among  the  nations  who  were 
almost  ignorant  of  the  JJritish  name,  as  well  as  frus- 
trated all  atlenipts  of  invasion,  and  fully  defeated  the 
chimerical  project  of  the  directory  of  France  con- 
cerning Egypt.  I'he  gallant  admiral  obtained  the 
reward  he  so  justly  meri;ed  in  a  peerage  and  pension, 
and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour  to 
posterity. 


J  Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Fainilj/  of 
Great.  Britain. 

George  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  &:c.  elector  of  Hanover,  and  son  of  Frederic- 
Lewis,  was  born  June  4,  1738;  succeeded  his  grand- 
father George  II.  on  Oct.  2^,  1760:  married,  Sept.  8, 


1761,  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenbargh 
Strelitz,  born  May  16,   1744,  by  whom  he  has  issue, 

I.  George,  prince  of  Wales,  born  Aug.  12,   1762, 
'_'.  Frederic,  duke  of  York,  bishop  of  Osnaburgh, 

born  Aug.  16,  1763  ;  married  Sept.  29,  1791,  Frede- 
rique  Charlotte  Ulrique  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

3.  "NVilliam  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  born  Aug. 
21,    1765. 

4.  Charlotta  Augusta  Matilda,  Princess  Royal,  bom 
Sept.  29,    1766. 

5.  Edward,  born  Nov.  2,   1767. 

6.  Augusta  Sophia,  born  Nov.  8,   1768. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,   1770. 

8.  Ernest  Augustus,  born  June  5,   1771. 

9.  Augustus  Frederic,  born  Jan.  27,   1773. 

10.  Adolphus  Frederic,  born  Feb.  27,  1774. 

II.  Mary,  born  April  23,   1776. 

12,  Sophia,  born  Nov.  3,  1777. 

13.  Amelia,  born  Aug.  7,   1783. 

Tlie  King's  Sister, 

Augusta,  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  born  Aug.  11, 

1737. 


CHAP.  xr. 
WALES. 

Boundaries  and  Extent,  Climate,  Produce,  Rivers,  f/t- 
liabitants.  Cities,  Mountains,  Trade,  History,  &'c, 

THOUGH  this  principality  is  politically  annexed 
to  England,  yet  as  it  is  distinct  from  it  in  lan- 
guage and  manners,  we  have  assigned  it  a  separate 
article.  This  country  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is  at  present;  but  the  Saxons  having 
conquered  all  the  plain  country,  obliged  the  ancient 
Britons  to  retreat  westward ;  and,  ever  since  that 
period,  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire  have  been 
reckoned  part  of  England.  Wales  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Sea  and  the  Severn,  except  on  the  east  j 
where  it  joins  to  the  counties  of  Chester,  Salop, 
Hereford  and  Monmouth.  Its  length,  from  the 
southernmost  part  of  Glamorganshire,  to  the  extremity 
of  Flintshire,  is  computed  at  114  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  river  Wye,  east,  to  St. 
David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  west,  is  about  96  miles. 
It  is  situated  between  51  and  54  deg.  north  lat.  and 
between  2,41  and  4,56  dcg.  west  long,  and  contains 
70!  1  square  miles. 

The  seasons  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  Wales  as 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  sharp, 
but  wholesome.  The  soil,  esj)ccial!y  towards  the 
north,  is  mountainous,  but  contains  rich  valleys,  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn. — ■ 
Vast  herds  of  black  cattle,  for  which  this  country  is 
famous,  sheep,  deer,  and  goats,  are  fed  on  the  moun- 
tains. Their  cows  are  remarkable  for  yielding  large 
quaniiiies  of  milk.  Their  horses  are  remarkably  small, 
but  can  endure  vast  fatigue.  Here  are  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  some  iron ;  quarries  of  free-stone, 
and  abundance  of  coal-pits. 

In  Wales  th^re  are  upwards  of  thirty  rivers;  the 
principal  are  the  Clwyd,  Wheeler,  Dec,  Severn, 
Elwy,  and  Aleh,  which  furnish  Flintshire  with  great 
quantities  of  fish.  This  country  likewise  abounds  in 
lakes;  the  chief  are  Lhyn,  Tigid,  or  l*imble  Meer; 
and  Lhvn  Saudhan,  or  Brecknock  Meer;  the  latter 
of  which  is  so  full  of  fish,  that  the  inhabitants  say, 
two-thirds  of  it  is  water,  and  the  rest  fish.  At  Holy- 
well, a  small  town  in  Flintshire,  is  a  mineral  water, 
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esteemed  salutary  in  many  disorders ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent cold  bath,  and  has  been  very  beneficial  to  many 
who  have  used  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  M'^ales  are  computed  at  about 
300,000 ;  and  the  land  tax,  some  years  ago,  brought 
in  43,7521.  a  year.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  from  this  principality,  is  about  80001. 
per  annum.  The  Welsh  are,  if  possible,  more  jealous 
of  their  liberties  than  the  English,  and  far  more  iras- 
cible ;  but  their  anger  soon  abates ;  and  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  sincerity  and  fidelity.  They  are 
fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the 
authenticity  of  their  manuscripts,  some  of  which  they 
pretend  to  be  coeval  with  the  incarnation  :  however, 
great  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  history  is  certainly 
more  ancient  and  better  attested  than  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  most  parts  of  North  Wales,  they 
continue  the  ancient  method  of  entertaining  the  com- 
pany who  come  to  their  inns  with  the  Welsh  harp  5 
and  the  novelty  of  this  reception,  joined  to  the  agree- 
able wildness  of  the  music,  renders  it  generally  very 
acceptable  to  strangers. 

Thv.'  Welsh  clergy  having  refused  to  conform  to  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  all  massacred  by 
order  of  Augustine,  who  had   been  sent  by  the  Pope 
into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
to  convert  the  nation  to  Christianity  ;  and,  after  their 
pastors  were  gone,  the  inhabitants  were  easily  over- 
come.    At  present,  the  established  religion  is  con- 
formable with  that  of  the  church  of  England,  though 
there  are  many  Romish  ceremonies  still  remaining, 
and  numbers  of  families  who  yet  profess  that  mode 
of  worship.     Most  of  the   clergy  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and,  though  they  understand  English  per- 
fectly well,  yet  the  public   worship  is  frequently  per- 
formed in  Welsh,  except  in  those  towns  where  the 
English  is  the  prevailing  language.     Most  places  in 
AVales  are  now  blessed  with  tree-schools,  and  the  dark 
ignorance  with   which   it    was   formerly  over-run,  is 
happily  removed  by  the  society  for  propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,     Among  the  many  methods  put  in 
practice  for  this  purpose,  is  the  circulating  schools, 
which  consist  of  persons   nominated  school-masters^ 
who  are  appointed  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  in- 
structing the  poor,  both  old  and  young,  in  rteadingj 
prayer,  and   in  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  laudable  society  expends  considerable  sums  in 
bibles,   common-prayers,  and   other  religious   books, 
which  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  colliers.  Sec.     The 

Erincipality  also  contains  great  numbers  of  Protestant 
)issenters.  At  Trevecha,  in  South- Wales,  the  coun- 
tess of  HurKingdon  instituted  a  seminary  for  training 
up  students  in  divinity  :  here  have  been  also  several 
places  of  public  worship  erected,  under  that  lady's 
patronage,  where  the  reformed  doctrines  are  preached 
both  in  Welsh  and  English. 

This  country  was  formerly  famous  for  its  poets  and 
bards,  among  whom  was  Thaleissin,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  456,  and  part  of  whose  works  being 
repeated  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  were  the  means  of 
discovering  the  burying-place  of  king  Arthur  and  his 
wife.     Learning  suffered  greatly  in  this  country  by 
the   extirpation  of  the  bards,  whose  poetical  genius 
was  supposed  to  raise  in  the  inhabitants  an  enthusi- 
astic warmth  for  independency,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  induced  Edward  L  to  make  a  general 
rnassacte  of  them.  Numbers  of  learned  men  flourished 
in  Wales  before  the  Reformation,  particularly  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis ;  and,  since  that  period,  it  has  been 
rendered  conspicuous  by  several  divines  and  antiqua- 
ries.     Among   the   former  were   Hugh   Broughton, 
Hugh  Holland,  and    Williams,  archbishop  of  York, 
lord-keeper  in  the  time  of  Charles  L     Among  the 
latter  were  several  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd, 
(Lloyd)  particularly  the  author  of  the  Archaeologia  ; 
and  Rowland,  author  of  the  Mona  Antiqua.    There 
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in 
Wales,  when  the  English  scarce  knew  the  use  of 
letters  j  though  this  is  supposed  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity,  language, 
and  history  of  their  own  country  ;  but  the  scene  was 
afterwards  changed,  and  ignorance  took  full  possession 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  Wicklifiism  took  shelter  in 
Wales,  when  it  was  persecuted  in  England.  Some  of 
the  Welsh  at  present  make  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  many  of  their  clergy  are 
excellent  scholars.  The  purity  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage will  evidently  appear  from  their  Pater-Noster, 
which  here  follows :  "  Ein  Tad,  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  ne- 
foed,sancteidder,  dy  enw  ;  deued  dy  deyrnas  ;  bydded 
dy  ewyllys  ar  y  ddaear  megis  y  mae  yn  y  nefoed : 
dyro  i  ni  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddiol;  a  madden  i 
ni  ein  dyledion,  fel  y  maddeuwn  ni  i'n  dyledwyr ;  ae 
nae  arvvain  ni  i  brofedigaeth,  eithr  gwared  ni  rhag 
drwg  :  canys  eiddot  ti  yw't  deyrnas,  a'r  gallu,  aV 
gogoniant,  yn  eos  oesoedd.     Amen." 

There  are  no  cities  or  public  edifices  in  Wales, 
which  are  remarkable,  either  for  populousness  or  mag- 
nificence ;  we  shall,  however,  describe  some  of  the 
principal. 

Beaumaris,  the  chief  town  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea, 
has  two  good  streets,  a  handsome  church,  and  a  har- 
bour.    Denbigh  is  a  good  town,  and  Wrexham  has 
a  very  handsome  church.     Cardigan  has  an  elegant 
church,  a  county  goal,  a  public  hall,  and  a  good  har- 
bour.    Caermarthen  has  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the 
Towy,  and  a  very  commodious  quay.     Pembroke  has 
two    handsome     bridges  over   Milfofd-Haven,    two 
churches,  and  a  custorii-house.  Caermatthen  and  Pem- 
broke are   esteemed  the  politest  cities  in  Wales,  and 
are  inhabited  by  numbers  of  gentlemen  and  wealthy- 
tradesmen.      Milford-Haven,    in    Pembrokeshire,    is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe ; 
but  notwithstanding  many  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  considerable  sums  granted  by  parliament  to  render 
it  useful,  it  still  remains  neglected.     Haverfordwest  is 
a  handsome  town,  having  three  parishes,  a  commo- 
dious quay,  a  stone   bridge  over  the  Dougle-dye,  a 
free  grammar-school,  a  charity-school,  a  custom-house, 
and  an  alms-house. 

The  copper-mine,  which  is  now  working  to  such 
extraordinary  advantage  in  Angleseai,  is  situated  on 
1  an  eminence  called  Paris  Mountain,  in  the  island  of 
Mona,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids  in  North  Wales, 
about  eight  miles  distant  from  Holyhead  road,  and 
two  miles  inward.     The  ore  found  here  is  the  richest 
and  most   abundant  in   its  produce  of  any  mine   of 
this  metal   that  our  country   ever  produced.     It  is 
found  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  so  little 
labour  and  expence,  that  the  proprietors  are  enabled 
to  undersell  all  other  dealers  in  this  useful  article.— 
We  have  beeii  under   the   necessity  of  importing  an- 
nually an  immense  quantity  of  this  metal  from  Sweden 
before   this  discovery  was  made,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  this  country,  the  balance  of  trade 
being  against  us,  by  being   obliged  to    purchase  of 
the  Swedes  for  ready  money.     The  proprietors  have 
seven  vessels  of  about  150  tons  burthen,  continually 
employed  in  conveying  the  copper,  which  is  packed 
up  in  cases,  in  sheets,  to  a  wharf  they  have  below 
the  Tower.     All  our  men  of  war  are  sheathed  with 
this  copper.     Not  only  a  great  part  of  Europe,  but 
most  other  countries,  are  supplied  with  thi^  article 
from  Anglesea.     The  East  India  Company  exported, 
in  the  year   1782,  upwards  of  sixty  tons   for  China, 
and  the  demand  has  since  increased.     This  celebrated 
mine  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abundant  produce, 
but  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  metal,  being  the 
purest  of  any  upon  the  globe.     The  clear  profit  upon 
an  average  for  some  years  psfst,  has  been  betvveen  80 
and  90,0001.  annually.     The  principal  proprietor  is 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas 
Bailey. 

This  principality,  we  may  observe,  was,  in  ancient 
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times,  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than 
at  present  ;  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  fortifi- 
cations, yet  many  of  its  old  castles  are  so  strongly  built, 
and  advantageously  situated,  that  they  might  be  turned 
into  stiong  forts  by  a  little  expence. 

Every  part  of  Wales  abounds  in  Roman  and  Bri- 
tish camps,  walls,  castles,  and  other  antiquities.  In 
the  Island  of  Anglesea  are  several  rude  monuments, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Cromlechen.  They  are 
formed  of  a  number  of  rough  stones,  set  up  on  an  end, 
which  serve  as  supporters  to  one  of  several  tons 
weight,  laid  on  the  summit,  it  is  uncertain  what 
was  the  original  intent  of  erecting  them,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  sepulchres,  either  ot  the 
Druids,  whose  chief  residence  was  in  this  island, 
anciently  called  Mona;  or  of  princes  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Kude  monuments  of  the  same 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
Wales,  particularly  in  Brecknockshire,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  a  pillar  about  six  feet  high,  two 
broad,  and  six  inches  thick,  called  the  maiden  stone: 
on  one  side  of  which  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and 
woman,  very  badly  executed;  and  St.  Eltut's  Her- 
mitage, which  is  formed  of  four  rough  stones,  of 
which  three  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  fourth 
laid  on  the  top  for  a  cover.  Ancient  coins,  both 
Roman  and  British,  of  gold  and  other  metals,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  this  principality;  and,  in  1692,  a 
golden  torquoise,  consistingof  three  or  four  bars,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  twisted  together  like  a  hatband, 
was  dug  up  in  a  garden  near  the  castle  of  Harlech, 
in  Merionethshire. 

The  prodigious  mountains  in  Wales  may  be  justly 
esteemed  natural  curiosities.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  Snowden-Hills,  Penmanmawr, 
and  Moel  y  Wydhva.  Snowden-Hills  are  properly 
distinguished  by  their  names,  the  tops  being  covered 
with  snow  most  part  of  the  year:  one  of  these  moun- 
tains has  been  found,  by  trigonometrical  mensuration, 
to  be  1240  yards  in  perpendicular  height.  Penman- 
mawr projects  over  the  sea,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
traveller,  the  high  road  being  cut  through  the  rock, 
and,  though  the  side  next  the  sea  is  guarded  by  a  wall, 
yet  the  large  pieces  of  rock  which  sometimes  fall 
from  the  top,  render  it  a  very  dangerous  passage. — 
From  the  summit  of  Moel  y  Wydhva  may  be  seen, 
in  a  clear  day,  part  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. These  mountains  are  called  the  British  Alps, 
and  produce  many  animals  which  are  to  be  found 
only  on  them  and  the  Alps  in  Italy.  Caerphili  castle 
is  another  curiosity.  This  building,  from  its  size  and 
structure,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  garrison, 
and  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  piece  of  ruins 
now  remaining  in  Britain.  Its  dimensions  seem  to 
have  been  almost  equal  to  those  of  Windsor-castle  ; 
and  one  of  the  round  towers,  which  overhangs  its 
basis  above  nine  feet,  is  esteemed  as  great  a  natural 
curiosity  as  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  in  Italy. 

At  Lhanfannam,  in  Flintshire,  on  the  side  of  a 
rock,  is  a  cave,  in  which  are  21-  seats,  known  by  the 
name  of  Arthur's  round  table.  In  this  county  is 
also  the  famous  well,  called  Winifred's  Well,  the 
spring  of  which  boils  with  vast  impetuosity  out  of  a 
rock,  and  is  formed  into  a  beautiful  polygonal  well, 
covered  with  a  rich  arch  supported  by  pillars,  and  the 
roof  is  most  exquisitely  carved  in  stone  :  over  the 
spring  is  also  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, but  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  King  James  II. 
paid  a  visit  to  the  well  of  St.  Winifred  in  1686,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  piety  by  a  present  which  was 
made  him  of  the  very  shift  in  which  his  great  grand- 
mother Mary  Stuart  lost  her  head.  The  spring  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  British  dominions, 
and,  by  two  different  i>ials  and  calculations  lately 
made,  is  found  to  fling  about  twenty-one  tons  of 
water  in  a  minute  :  it  never  freezes,  or  scarcely  varies 
*in  the  quantity-  of  water  in  droughts,  or  after  the 
greatest  rains  j  after  a  violent  fall  of  which,  it  becomes 


discoloured  by  a  wheyish  tinge.  Near  Caermarthen 
may  be  seen  several  vast  caverns,  supposed  to  have 
been  copper-mines  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same 
place  is  a  fountain,  which,  like  the  sea,  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  24  hours ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire is  a  pool  called  Basharston-Meer,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  unfathomable;  and,  by  its  violent  noise, 
to  have  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the  sea. 
The  last  curiosity  wc  shall  particularize  is  the  dyke, - 
near  Knighton,  in  Radnorshire,  which  Offa,  the 
Mercian,  threw  up  as  a  boundary  between  his  subjects 
and  the  Britons. 

The  Welsh,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  manu 
factures,  are  on  a  footing  with  many  of  the  western 
and  northern  counties  of  England.  Their  trade  is 
mostly  inland,  and  they  import  numbers  of  black  cat- 
tle, which  afford  excellent  beef,  into  England.  The 
town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  ships, 
and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  In 
Brecknockshire  are  several  woollen  manufactures  ;  and 
Wales  carries  on  a  great  coni  trade  with  England,  and 
even  Ireland.  Denbigh  is  famous  for  gloves  and  tan- 
ned leather. 

The  tutelar  saint  of  the  Welsh  is  St.  David,  com- 
monly called  St.  Taffy  :  his  badge  is  a  leek,  worn  in 
commemoration  of  him  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  for 
which  various  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  arms 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from  those  of  England 
only  by  the  addition  of  a  label  of  three  points  :  The 
motto  is,  "  Ich  Dien,"  I  serve.  His  cap,  or  badge 
of  ostrich  feathers,  was  occasioned  by  a  trophy  of  that 
kind  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  from  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Poictiers. 


HISTORICAL    ACCOUNT    OF    WALES. 

THE  ancient  history  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed 
it.  We  are,  however,  certain,  that  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence was  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Britons,  that  they  defended  their  country  during  a 
long  series  of  years  against  all  the  force  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  even  when  the  greater  part  of  their  coun- 
try was  subdued,  and  the  soil  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  them  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  bid  defiance  to  the  Roman 
arms. 

The  Saxons  also  attempted  the  conquest  of  this 
country,  but  penetrated  no  further  than  the  counties 
of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  which  uere^  afterwards 
considered  as  parts  of  England.  The  Welsh,  however, 
were  far  from  being  subdued  ;  they  continued  an  in- 
dependent people,  and  were  still  governed  by  their 
own  princes  and  their  own  laws. 

The  first  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Welsh  was 
given  about  the  year  870,  when  Roderic  king  of 
Wales  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons ; 
these  divisions  were  Demetia,  or  South  Wales ; 
Povesia,  or  Powis-Land ;  and  Venodotia,  or  North 
Wales.  This  division  gave  rise  to  many  wars,  during 
which  the  kingdom  of  Povesia,  or  Powis-Land,  was 
conquered,  and  part  of  it  annexed  to  North  Wales, 
and  part  to  South  y  divisions  which  subsist  even  to  this 
day. 

Henry  I.  of  England  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  about  the  year  1112,  hoping 
that  they  would  soon  form  a  barrier  to  England.  But 
though  the  Welsh  were  unable  to  drive  the  Flemings 
from  their  settlements,  they  resisted,  with  remarkable 
intrepidity,  several  attempts  made  by  the  Norman 
kings  of  England  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  At 
last,  their  old  and  infirm  prince  Llcwellin  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Henry  III.  to  whom  he  did 
homage  for  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  that  prince  against  his  ferocious  son  GriflSo, 
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who  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  father.  This  inci- 
dent, which  happened  in  1237,  furnished  a  pretence 
for  considering  Wales  as  a  fief  of  England,  and  of 
making  an  entire  conquest  of  that  country. 

On  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  son  Llewellin  suc- 
ceeded to   the  crown,  who,  disdaining  the  homage 
to  which  old  Llewellin  had  submitted,  Edward  raised 
a   formidable   army   at   a  prodigious  expence,    with 
which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Flint,  and,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  he  drove  the  Welsh 
to  the  mountains  of  Snowden,  and   obliged  them  to 
submit  to  pay  a  tribute.     The  Welsh,  however,  made 
several  efforts  under  Llewellin ;  but  at  last,  in   1285, 
he  was  killed  in  battle.     He   was  succeeded  by   his 
brother  David,  the  last  independent  prince  of  Wales, 
who,  falling  into  Edward's  hands  through  treachery, 
was  by  him    most   barbarously  and  unjustly  hanged  ; 
and  Edward,  from  that  time,  pretended  that   Wales 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.     It  was  about 
this  time,  probably,  that  Edward  perpetrated  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards.     Perceiving  that 
his  cruelty   was    not  sufficient   to  complete  his  con- 
quests,  he   sent  his   queen    in  the   year   1282,  to   be 
delivered  in  Caernarvon  castle,  that  the  Welsh,  having 
a    prince   born    among  themselves,    might  the    more 
readily  recognize  his  authority.     This  prince  was  the 
unhappy  Edward  IL  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince 
of  Wales  has  always  descended  to   the   eldest  sons  of 
the  English  kings.     The  history  of  Wales   and  Eng- 
land became    now   the   same.     The   eldest  sons    of 
the    kings    of    England     have   not  only  ever    since 
held  the  titular  dignity,  but  actually  kept  a  court  at 
Ludlow;   and  a   regular   council,   with    a   president, 
was  named   by  the  crown,  for  the  administration  of 
all  the  aflairs  of  the  principality.     This  piece  of  po- 
licy   was  thought   so    necessary,    that,    when   Henry 
VI U.  had    no  son,  his  daughter  Mary   was  created 
princess  of  Wales. 


CHAP.    XII. 

IRELAND. 

Situation,   Extent,   Boundaries'  Divisions,    Produce, 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Inhabitants,  Learning,  8(c. 

THIS  island  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  England, 
between  the  parallels  of  51  and  55  deg.  20  min. 
north  lat.  and  0  and  10  deg.  west  long,  or  between  the 
middle  parallel  of  the  eighth  clime,  where  the  longest 
day  is  sixteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
parallel,  or  the  end  of  the  tenth  clime,  where  the 
longest  day  is  seventeen  hours  and  a  half.  This  king- 
dom is  290  miles  in  length,  172  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  51,9(i6  miles:  it  also  contains 
11,067,712  Irish  plantation  acres,  which  make 
17,227,804  acres  of  English  statute  measure,  and  is 
said  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales,  as 
eighteen  to  thirty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Deucaledonian  Sea;  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  or 
St.  George's  Channel,  which  divides  from  the  wes- 
tern shores  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Holyhead  in  Wales,  but  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land, Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Phoeni- 
cian or  Gallic  term,  signifying  the  furthest  habitation 
westward. 

With  regard  to  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  even  mo- 
dern au  hors  are  not  agreed,  some  dividing  it  into  five 
circuits,  and  others  into  four  provinces ;  but  as  the 
latter  method  is  more  generally  followed,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  ancient,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
adopt  it.  The  provinces  are,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Con- 
nayght,  and  Munster. 


1.  The  province  of  Leinster  is  situated  on  the  east, 
and  contains  twelve  counties,  viz. 


Counties. 
Dublin, 
Louth 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
East  Meath 
West  Meath 
King's  County 
Queen's  County 
Kilkenny 
Kildare 
Carlow 


Chief  Towns. 
Dublin 
Drogheda 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Trim 

Mullingar 
Philipstown 
Maryborough 
Kilkenny 
Naas  and  Athjr 
Carlow 


2.    Ulster  province  is  situated  in  the  north,  and 
contains  nine  counties,  viz. 


Down 

Armagh 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Antrim 

Londonderry 

Tyrone 

Fermanagh 

Donegal 


Down  Patrick 

Armagh 

Monaghan 

Cavan 

Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Enniskillen 

Lifford 


3,  Connaught  is  situated  in  the  west,  and  includes 
five  counties,  viz. 


Leitrim 
Roscommon 
Mayo 
Sllgo 
Gal  way 


Carrick  on  Shannon 

Roscommon 

Ballinrobe  and  Castlebar 

Sligo 

Galway 


4,  Munster  is  situated  in  the  south,  and  contains 
six  counties,  viz. 


Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 


Ennis 

Cork 

Tralee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford 


The  air  of  Ireland  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
England  in  the  same  latitude,  except  in  some  parts 
where  it  is  rendered  more  gross  and  impure  by  lakes, 
bogs,  and  marshes.  The  climate,  however,  is  more 
temperate,  it  being  cooler  in  the  summer,  and  warmer 
in  the  winter,  than  in  England.  It  is  more  subject 
to  violent  winds,  clouds,  and  rain,  than  to  hard  frosts 
in  winter;  and  even  in  summer  rain  is  very  frequent, 
and  often  prejudicial  to  the  fruits. 

The  soil  is  various ;  in  some  places  it  is  so  rich  as  to 
want  no  manure,  and  in  others  so  barren,  that  no  hus- 
bandry can  render  it  fertile.  In  the  county  of  Ros- 
common is  a  fine  vale  called  Sheep- Walk,  extending 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  remarkable  for  its 
fertility  and  fine  pasture.  The  soil  in  many  places  is 
a  blackish  earth,  and  in  some  a  blackish  clay,  and  in 
others  a  mixture  of  earth,  sand  and  clay ;  but  the 
red  earth  and  chalky  ground,  so  common  in  England, 
is  not  found  in  Ireland.  In  many  parts  oP  the  king- 
dom, the  upper  stratum  is  good  mould,  but  very  thin, 
and  nothing  under  it  but  stone.  These  parts,  how- 
ever, produce  considerable  crops  of  corn.  Where 
the  lands  are  not  naturally  fertile,  the  inhabitants 
have  spared  no  pains  in  manuring  them  with  the 
dung  of  animals,  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  mud,  and  some- 
times lime,  in  order  to  enrich  the  soil.  By  these,  and 
various  other  improvements  lately  made  in  agricul- 
ture, the  lands  of  Ireland  produce  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  corn,  flax,  artificial  grasses,  culinary  vege- 
tables. 
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tables,  &c.  than  formerly.     This  happy  change  is  in 
a  great  measure   owing  to  a  society  established   at 
Dublin,   for   the   improvement  of    various   arts   and 
manufactures,    among  which    husbandry  engages   a 
very  considerable  share  of  their  attention.     The  pre- 
miums offered  by  this  society  have   introduced  the 
cultivation   of  clover,   trefoil,  saintfoin,    lucern,   rye- 
grass, and  various  other  vegetables  for  the  food  of 
cattle.      Many   unprofitable    bogs    have    also    been 
drained,  and  rendered  excellent  land.     Pasture-land   j 
abounds  in   Ireland,  where   vast   numbers  of   black 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  are  reared  and  fed  ;  and  hence 
the    inhabitants  are   able   to   supply   the   prodigious  j 
quantities   of    salt  provisions,    butter,    &c.    annually  I 
shipped  off  at  Cork,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  | 
to  foreign  markets,  which  are  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  Irish  wool  is 
very  valuable,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
to  England.  | 

Among  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Ireland  are  the  j 
large  bogs,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. —  ; 
Some  of  these  bogs  are  dangerous ;  they  are  generally  | 
covered  with  fine  grass,  and  the  soil  so  very  spopgy,  , 
that  it  will  bear  neither  man  nor  beast.  Some  of 
them  shake  under  foot  in  an  alarming  manner,  but  j 
they  may  be  often  crossed  with  safety. 

This  country  is  greatly  enriched  with  the  numerous 
rivers,  enchanting  lakes,  spacious  bays,  commodious 
havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  Shannon  is  a  very  noble  river,  larger  than  any  in 
England,  but   not  navigable  above  fifty  miles,  on  ac- 
count of  a  ridge  of  rocks  south  of  Killaloe,  and  stop- 
ping all   navigation  further  up ;    but  this  might  be 
remedied  by  a  short  canal,  at  the  expence  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  communications  might 
also  be  made  with  other  rivers,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  nation.     This  river  runs  from  north  to  south  up- 
wards of    300  English   miles,    spreading    itself  into 
many  large  and  beautiful  lakes  of  different  extent, 
from   five  to  fifteen   miles,  abounding  with  salmon, 
pike,  8cC.  of  a  very  large  size  ;  and  some  of  the  lakes 
are  adorned  with  fertile  and  beautiful  islands.     The 
Lee    rises   in    the   county   of    Cork,    below   which 
city  it  falls  into  the  sea,  after  an  easterly  course  of 
about   twenty-six    miles.      The    LifFey  rises   in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  sea  below 
Dublin.     The  Boyne  rises  in  the  King's  County,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Drogheda.     The  Barrow,  Nore, 
and  Suir,  water  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
after  uniting  their  streams  below  Ross,  fall  into  the 
channel  at  Waterford-Haven.     The  Bann,  famous  for 
a  pearl  and   salmon  fishery,  rises  in  the   county   of 
Down,  and  falls  into  Lough-Neagh,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

Ireland  contains  a  great  number  of  lakes,  or  loughs, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Connaught. 
Though  those  loughs,  in  the  main,  have  but  few  pro- 
perties that  are  not  common  with  the   like  bodies  of 
water  in  other  countries ;  yet  they  have  given  rise  to 
many  fabulous  accounts  concerning  the  natives,  which 
disgrace  their  true  history.     The  great  lake  Neagh, 
between  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh, 
is  remarkable  for  its  petrifying  quality.     Some  of  the 
Irish  lakes  afford    the  most    beautiful  and  romantic 
prospects,  particularly  that  of  Killarney,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
This  lake,  which  may  be  divided  into  three,  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  with  mountains,  rocks,  and  preci- 
pices, the  immense  declivities  of  which  are  covered 
with  woods,  intermixed  with   ever-greens,  from  near 
their  tops  to  the  lakes  themselves ;  among  which  are 
a  number  of  rivulets  tumbling  over  the  precipices, 
some  from  heights  of  little  less  than  300  feet.     On 
the  top  of  one   of  the    surrounding   mountains   is  a 
small  round  lake  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.     From   the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brim  ot 
the  bowl,  may  be  about  30  yards ;  and  when  viewed 


from  the  circular  top,  it  has  a  most  astonishing  appear- 
ance. The  depth  of  it  is  vastly  great,  but  not  un- 
fathomable, as  the  natives  pretend.  The  discharge  of 
the  superfluous  waters  of  this  bowl,  through  a  chasm 
into  the  middle  lake,  forms  one  of  the  finest  cascades 
in  the  world,  visible  for  150  yards.  The  echoes 
among  the  hills  surrounding  the  southern  parts  of  the 
lake,  which'  is  mostly  inclosed,  are  equally  delight- 
ful and  astonishing.  The  proprietor,  the  earl  of  Ken- 
mare,  has  placed  some  cannon  in  the  most  proper 
places,  for  the  amusement  of  travellers;  and  the  dis- 
charge of  these  pieces  is  tremendous,  resembling  most 
the  rolling  of  a  violent  peal  of  thunder,  which  seems 
to  travel  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  die  away 
among  the  distant  mountains.  Here  also  musical  in- 
struments, especially  the  horn  and  trumpet,  afford  the 
most  delightful  entertainment,  and  raise  a  concert 
superior  to  that  of  a  hundred  performers.  Among 
the  vast  and  craggy  heights  that  surround  the  lake,  is 
one  stupendous  and  frightful  rock,  the  front  of  which 
towards  the  water  is  a  most  horrible  precipice,  called 
the  eag/e's  nest,  from  the  number  of  those  birds  which 
have  their  nests  in  that  place.  Many  of  these  lakes 
contain  large  quantities  of  fish. 

Here  are  a  great  number  of  spacious  bays,  havens, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  which  every  where  indent  the 
coast,  and  render  this  country,  beyond  any  other,  the 
best  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.  The  most  consider- 
able are  those  of  Carrickfcrgus,  Strangford,  Dundrum, 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvon, 
Cork,  Kinsale,  Baltimore,  Glanmore,Dt,nmanus,  Ban- 
try,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannon-mouth,  Galway,  Sligo, 
Donegal,  Killebegs,  Lough-Swilley,  and  Lough-Foyle, 
besides  a  great  many  barred  havens,  some  of  which 
have  been  much  improved  by  act  of  parliament,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  roads  of  Ireland  are  now  the  finest  in 
Europe.  They  are  carried  several  miles  in  straight 
lines ;  to  effect  which,  no  expence  has  been  spared  to 
cut  through  mountains,  and  fill  up  vallies;  in  some 
places  they  are  carried  for  many  miles  through  the 
middle  of  bogs,  which  before  were  impassable.  Add 
to  this,  that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  heavy  wag- 
gon in  the  country,  the  roads  are  hard  and  smooth, 
in  [some  measure  resembling  the  gravel  walks  in  a 
garden. 

The  many  rivers  that  water  the  plains  of  Ireland, 
render  it  very  susceptible  of  improvements,  with  re- 
gard to  inland  navigation  ;  and  the  legislature,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  utility  that  must  attend  the  com- 
munications between  different  places  in  the  kingdom, 
by  means  of  canals,  have,  at  different  times,  granted 
large  sums  of  money  for  carrying  on  these  useful 
works.  One  of  these  canals  is  extended  above  sixty 
iTiiles,  from  the  river  Shannon  to  the  Liifey  near  Dub- 
lin. By  this  artificial  navigation,  a  communication 
is  opened  from  the  channel  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — 
In  surveying  the  grounds  for  this  canal,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  it  through  a  bog  twenty-four  miles 
over,  which  greatly  increased  the  labour  and  expence 
of  the  undertaking,  in  strengthening  the  banks  with 
additional  works,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  in,  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  very  subject, 
from  the  spongy  nature  of  the  soil. 

In  this  kingdom  are  several  lofty  chains,  as  well  as 
high  mountains ;  and  the  Irish  have  three  words 
which  express  the  different  degrees  of  their  elevation 
and  size,  namely,  knock,  slieu,  and  bein  or  binn : 
knock  signifies  a  low  hill,  unconnected  with  any  other 
eminence;  slieu  denotes  a  craggy  high  mountain, 
gradually  ascending,  and  continued  in  several  ridges; 
a  bein  or  binn  means  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  the 
first  magnitude,  ending  in  a  sharp  or  abrupt  precipice. 
The  two  last  are  often  seen  and  compounded  together 
in  one  and  the  same  range.  The  mountains  of 
Mourne  and  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are 
reckoned  among  some  of  the  highest  in  the  kingdom  ; 
of  which  Slieu  Denard  is  calculated  at  a  perpendi- 
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cular  height  of  1056  yards.  Many  other  mountains 
are  found  in  Ireland,  some  of  which  contain  veins  ot 
iron,  lead,  Copper,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  stQne> 
slate,  and  marble. 

In  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  are  also  some  of 
those  deep  vailies  called  glyns,  very  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, together  with  some  grand  and  astonishing 
water-falls. 

Thf?  chief  forests  in  Ireland  lie  in  Leinster  and  Ul- 
ster, the  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  in  those 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  along 
Lough-Earne,  and  in  the  north  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Down,  wherein  is  some  good  timber  ; 
and  the  oak  is  esteemed  as  good  as  any  of  the  English 
growth,  and  as  fit  for  ship-building. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  Ireland 
nearly  resemble  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  Some 
of  the  meadows  are  covered  with  excellent  grass  ; 
others  yield  plenty  of  turf  and  peat,  which  are  very 
serviceable  for  firinj.  Great  quantities  of  hemp  and 
flax  are  raised  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Bees  abound  here,  and  vast  quantities  of  wild  honey 
are  found  in  caverns  and  trunks  of  trees.  Wolves 
were  formerly  very  numerous  here,  but  have  long 
since  been  destroyed  bv  the  wolfdogs,  which  are 
much  larger  than  mastiffs,  shaped  like  greyhounds, 
yet  very  gentle  and  governable.  Their  herds  of  black 
cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  also  rabbits,  are 
amazingly  numerous  :  one  rabbit-warren  is  affirmed 
to  be  forty  miles  in  length;  they  have  geese  and  fowls 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  species  of  excellent  hawks.  The 
fish  on  the  coasts  ot  Ireland  are  in  greater  plenty  than 
on  tiiose  of  England,  and  some  of  them  larger  and 
more  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  assertion  that 
venomous  animals  will  not  live  in  Ireland,  begins  to 
lose  credit,  as  numbers  of  toads  are  found  in  that 
kingdom. 

Most  of  the  mines  of  Ireland  have  been  discovered 
in  this  century ;  some  contain  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
lead ;  thirty  pounds  of  lead  ore  is  said  to  produce  a 
pound  of  silver ;  but  the  richest  silver  mine  is  at  Wick- 
low ;  two  mines,  one  of  copper,  and  another  of  lead, 
have  been  discovered  at  Tipperary.  Iron  mines  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom ;  here  are  also  quarries 
of  free-stone,  some  of  a  grey  or  ash-colour,  and  others 
blue.  There  are  quarries  of  fine  slate  and  marble  in 
most  of  the  counties.  There  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
coal  at  Kilkenny,  resembling  the  canal  coal  of  Lan- 
caster; very  hard,  of  a  bright  black,  burns  freely,  and 
emits  little  or  no  smoke  ;  these  qualities,  with  the  sere- 
nity of  the  air  and  gravelly  soil  in  that  county,  have 
given  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  Kilkenny 
contains  fire  without  smoke,  water  without  mud,  and 
air  with i'Ut  fog."  There  are  few  mineral  waters  in 
Ireland ;  the  principal  spring  of  this  kind  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lifl'ey,  at  the  village  of  Leixlip, 
seven  miles  from  Dublin. 

From  the  accounts  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1786  (as  returned  by  the  hearth-money  col- 
lectors) the  number  of  houses  i-.i  Ireland  amounted  to 
474,234,  and  if  (upon  a  moderate  computation)  we 
allow  eight  persons  to  a  house,  it  will  make  the  popu- 
lation amount  to  3,793,872. 

The  first  settlers  of  Ireland  are  supposed  to  have 
been  emigrants  from  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
at  different  times.  The  Irish,  in  general,  are  a  strong 
bodied  people,  nimble,  active,  of  great  softness  and 
pliancy  in  their  limbs,  bold,  haughty,  ready  of  appre- 
hension, cunning,  hospitable,  credulous,  vain,  full  of 
resentment,  and  violent  in  all  their  affections. 

The  papists,  in  consequence  of  a  blind  submission 
to  their  priests,  are  ignorant  and  superstitious.  At 
liome  they  are  not  remarkable  for  bravery,  probably 
owing  to  the  many  legal  disabilities  they  labour  under, 
which  lays  a  restraint  both  on  their  mental  and  bodily 
faculties ;  but  when  employed  in  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  they  generally  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  O  or  Mac,  which  signify  grand- 
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son  and  son,  Usually  precede  their  surname^j  especially 
of  the  better  sort. 

These  people  are  too  justly  accused  of  hard  drink- 
ing, and  are  not  supposed  to  have  made  a  person  wel^ 
come  at  their  house,  who  is  suffered  to  leave  it  sober. 
Some  writers  have  accused  the  Irish  of  want  of  genius, 
and  others  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  them  a 
nation  of  blunderers;  but  it  is  plain  they  were  either 
actuated  by  partiality,  or  ignorant  of  proper  distinc- 
tion ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Ireland  has  produced 
several  men  pf  unquestionable  abilities;  and  at  pre- 
sent the  politer  part  of  that  nation  do  not  yield  the 
palm  in  any  one  respect  to  the  English,  of  whose 
manners,  langijage,  dress  and  customs,  they  are  true 
copyists. 

The  old,  or  mere  Irish,  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
Protestants,  are  indeed  a  miserable  race,  inhabiting 
the  most  unpolished  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  par-- 
ticularly  Connaught.  These  poor  people  are  without 
dispute  the  most  ignorant;  but  at  the  same  time  ap^ 
pear  to  be  the  most  oppressed  people  in  Europe;  be- 
ing in  a  manner  denied  all  the  benefits  common  to  a 
civilized  people.  Subjected  even  to  a  state  ot  slavery 
by  their  tyrannic  lords  or  leaseholders,  their  only 
wealth  consists  of  a  cow  ;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
of  a  horse  ;  a  small  number  of  poultry,  and  a  spot  tor 
potatoes.  Their  food  is  coarse  bread,  potatoes,  eggs, 
butter,  milk,  and  sometimes  fish  ;  but  seldom  taste 
butcher's  meat  of  any  kind.  They  reside  in  miserable 
huts,  termed  by  them  cabins,  built  of  clay  and  straw, 
which  are  generally  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  par- 
tition of  the  same  materials.  In  one  part  the  family 
live  and  sleep  promiscuously,  having  their  fires  of 
turf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  witli  an  opening 
through  the  roof  tor  a  chimney:  the  other  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  of  a  cow,  and  such  pieces 
of  lumber  as  are  not  in  immediate  use.  Their  chil- 
dren, plump,  robust,  and  hearty,  scarcely  know  the 
use  of  clothes,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  gaze  upon 
strangers,  or  make  their  appearance  in  that  primitive 
manner  upon  the  roads. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  state,  many  thousands 
have  been  lost  to  the  community  and  to  themselves, 
who,  if  they,  had  been  properly  educated,  and  in- 
structed in  the  real  principles  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
ured and  encouraged  to  industry  and  labour,  would 
have  become  useful  members  of  society,  and  also  added 
considerable  strength  to  government. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  composed  of 
three  distinct  classes  of  people  ;  the  old  Irish  are  poor, 
ignorant,  and  depressed,  who  inhabit,  or  rather  exist, 
upon  the  interior  and  western  pans  ;  the  descendants 
of  the  English,  who  inhabit  Dublin, 'Waterford,  ^nd 
Cork,  and  who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole 
coast  facing  England,  by  the  introduction  of  arts, 
commerce,  science,  and  more  liberal  and  just  ideas  of 
the  true  God  and  primitive  Christianity ;  thirdly,  the 
descendants  of  the  Scots,  who  in  the  reign  ot  James  I. 
fled  from  that  kingdom  to  avoid  persecution,  and  were 
the  first  who  introduced  the  present  great  source  of 
Irish  wealth,  the  linen  manufactory. 

The  gentry  and  better  sort  of  the  Irish  nation  in 
general  differ  little  in  language,  dress,  manners,  and 
customs,  from  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Great  Uri 
tain,  whom  they  imitate.  Their  hospitality  is  well 
known,  but  in  this  they  are  sometimes  suspected  of 
more  ostentation  than  real  friendship.  Their  music 
is  the  bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  very 
melancholy  strain  ;  though  some  of  the  latest  airs 
are  more  lively,  and,  when  sung  by  an  Irishman,  ex- 
tremely diverting.  The  old  Irish  is  generally  spoken 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  some  of 
the  old  uncouth  customs  still  prevail,  particularly  their 
funeral  bowlings.  They  have  a  custom  of  placing  a 
dead  corpse  betore  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  a  table, 
having  a  plate  upon  the  body,  to  excite  the  charity  of 
passengers.  Their  convivial  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  dancing  to  the  bagpipe,  and   more 
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often  quafrelling  among  themselves,  is  offensive  to 
every  stranger  ;  but,  as  we  observed  before^  these 
customs  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  unpohshed 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Connaught, 
the  common  people  there  having  the  least  sense  of  law 
and  government  of  any  in  Ireland. 

The  established  religion  of  Ireland,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  England  ;  but  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts,  Popery  is  pre- 
valent. The  Irish  Papists  still  retain  their  nominal 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  who  subsist  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  votaries:  But  Protestantism 
makes  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  towns  and  com- 
munities. The  institution  of  the  incorporated  society 
for  promoting  the  English  Protestant  working-schools, 
5n  1717,  has  been  amazingly  successful,  as  have  many 
institutions  of  the  same  kind,  in  introducing  industry 
and  knowledge  among  the  Irish  ;  and  no  country  m 
the  world  can  shew  greater  public-spirited  exertions 
than  have  been  m.ide  by  the  government  of  Ireland, 
since  that  time,  for  these  laudable  institutions  ;  but 
many  of  the  [larliamentarv  grants  of  this  kind  have 
been  unhappily  triHed  with  and  perverted.  There 
&re  many  sect;;ries  in  Ireland  ;  particularly  Presby- 
terians, I3aptists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists,  all  of 
whom  are  either  connived  at  or  tolerated. 
.  There  are  tour  archbishoprics  nt'  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  viz.  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashell,  and 
Tuam  :  the  bishoprics  arc,  Clogher,  Clontert,  Cloyne, 
Cork,  Derry,  Down,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Kil- 
laloe,  Leighlin,  Limerick,  Meath,  Ossory,  Raphoe, 
Waterford,  Kilmore,  and  Killnla. 

The  Irish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and 
fundamentally  the  same  with  the  Erse  used  by  the 
Scots  Highlanders,  and  not  remarkably  different  from 
the  Welsh.  But  it  is  now  greatly  altered  from  its 
original  simplicity  by  provincial  alterations,  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  works;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  few  centuries  the  Irish  will  be  considered  as  a 
dead  language.  The  common  people  have  a  dis- 
agreeab  e  tone  in  speaking,  which  diffuses  itself  even 
among  the  better  sort  a  ho  do  not  understand  Irish. 

Ancient  Irish  historians  tell  us,  learning  flourished 
in  this  country  wlien  the  rest  o  Europe  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  grossest  ignorance.  The  old  na- 
tives of  Irelanl  nlso  dispute  the  honour  of  the  poems 
of  O  sian  with  the  Scots  Highlands,  insisting  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Ireland:  however  this  be,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Irish  still  repeat  many  parts  of  his 
poems,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  tradition  from 
father  to  son,  tor  many  generations.  With  regard  to 
writers,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  the  Irish  are 
little  inferior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Archbi- 
shop Usher  does  honour  to  literature  itself.  Dean 
Swift,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  in  the  walks  of  wit,  humour,  and 
satire.  The  sprightliness  of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  the  drama.  And  among  the 
men  of  distinguished  genius  whom  Ireland  has  lately 
produce  f,  may  also  be  particularly  mentioned  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  bishop  Berkeley,  Parnel,  Sterne,  and 
Goldsmith. 

The  only  university  in  Ireland  is  that  of  Dublin, 
denominated  Trinity-College,  which  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  consists  of  two 
squares,  in  the  whole  of  which  are  thirty-three 
buildings  of  eight  rooms  each.  Three  sides  of  one 
of  the  squares  are  of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very 
superb  library.  The  inside  is  beautiful  and  com- 
modious, and  embellished  with  the  busts  of  several 
ancient  and  modern  worthies.  The  new  scpjare, 
three  sides  of  which  have  been  built  within  about 
twenty  years,  by  parliamentary  bounty,  and  from 
thence  called  Parliament-Square,  is  of  hewn  stone ; 
and  the  front  of  it,  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  festoons,  &:c.  The  Provost's 
house  has  an  elegant  little  front,  entirely  of  Portland 
stone.     The  chapel,  and  the  old  hall,  where  college 


exercises  are  performed,  are  mean  structures  ;  but  the 
new  hallj  in  which  the  members  of  the  college  dinCj 
is  a  fair  ^nd  large  room. 

This  seminary  originally  consisted  only  of  a  provostj 
three  fellows,  and  three  scholars  ;  it  has  from  time  to 
time  been  augmented  to  twenty-two  fellows,  seventy 
scholars,  and  thirty  sizers.  The  whole  number  of 
students  is  at  present  about  400,  who  are  of  three 
classes,  fellow-commoners,  pensioners,  and  sizers  or 
writers.  Of  the  fellows,  seven  are  called  seniors,  and 
the  annual  income  of  these  is  about  7001.  The  pro- 
vostship  is  supposed  to  be  worth  30001  a-year. — 
Trinity  College  has  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  of 
bachelors,  inasters,  and  doctors  in  all  the  arts  and 
faculties.  The  visitors  are,  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  the 
museum  of  this  university,  is  a  set  of  figures  in  wax, 
representing  lemales  in  every  state  of  pregnancy  :  they 
are  done  upon  real  skeletons,  and  are  the  labours  of 
almost  a  whole  life  of  a  French  artist. 

In  Ireland  there  are  several  free-schools  for  the  in* 
struction  of  youth,  which  are  endowed  both  by  public 
and  private  munificence.  Many  of  these  institutions 
were  founded  by  James  I.  and  queen  Elizabeth  }  one 
by  the  first  duke  of  Orniond,  and  another  by  Eras- 
mus Smith,  Esq.  in  the  year  1748,  the  free-schools  in 
Ireland  amounted  to  168,  in  which  150(J6  children 
were  educated.  But  the  most  extensive  and  useful 
charity  of  this  kind  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  the 
universe,  is  the  incorporated  society  for  promoting 
English  Protestant  working-schools  already  mentioned. 
James  I.  made  great  efforts  for  this  purpose  ;  but  this 
beneficial  undertaking  was  not  incorporated  by  char- 
ter till  1733,  by  Geoige  II.  and  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  appropriates  near  30001.  a-year  to  the  use  of 
it,  and  the  late  king  contributed  lOOOl.  immediately, 
and  lOOOl.  per  annum  towards  its  support.  There  is 
also  a  charitable  institution  in  Dublin,  termed  a 
charter  nursery,  where  the  infants  of  the  poor  are  re- 
ceived, fed,  clothed,  instructed,  and  taken  very  great 
care  of,  by  proper  persons  appointed,  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  sent  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
schools:  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  other  nurseries  of  the  same  kind. 

In  Ireland,  the  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  are  remarkable,  i'he  Irish 
gos-hawks  and  gos-falcons  are  celebrated  for  their 
shape  and  beauty :  besides  the  shape  and  fashion  of 
their  body,  they  stand  so  erect,  and  delight  the  eyes 
with  such  an  elegant  form,  that  they  give  as  it  were 
a  grandeur  to  the  diversion, of  hawking.  The  Irish 
wolfdogs,  before  mentioned,  have  been  accounted 
presents  worthy  the  acceptance  of  monarchs.  Th« 
caves,  glyns,  and  cataracts,  already  noticed,  certainly 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  curiosities 
of  this  kingdom.  But  that  which  merits  our  greatest 
attention  is  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  about  eight  miles  from  Coleraine,  which 
Dr.  Pocoke,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  antiquary, 
has  'bus  described:  "  I  measured,"  says  this  learned 
writer,  "  the  most  westerly  point  at  high  water,  to  the 
distance  of  3G0  feet  from  the  cliff;  but  was  told,  that 
at  low  water,  it  extended  sixty  feet  further  upon  a 
descent,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  sea.  Upon  measuring 
the  eastern  point  I  found  it  540  feet  from  the  clift'; 
and  saw  as  much  more  of  it  as  of  the  other,  where  it 
winds  to  the  east,  and  is,  like  that,  lost  in  the  water. 
The  causeway  is  compo.sed  of  pillars  all  of  angular 
shapes,  from  three  sides  to  eight.  The  eastern  point, 
where  it  joins  the  rock,  terminates  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  sides  of  the  pillars, 
some  of  which  are  thirty-three  feet  and  four  inches 
high.  Each  pillar  consists  of  several  joints  or  stones, 
lying  one  upon  another,  from  six  inches  to  about  one 
foot  in  thickness ;  and  what  is  very  surprising,  some 
of  these  joints  are  so  convex,  that  their  prominencies 
are  nearly  quarters  of  spheres,  round  each  of  which 
is   a  ledge,     which  holds  them    together   with    the 
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greatest'  firmness,  every  stone  being  concave  on  the 
other  side,  and  fitting  in  the  exactest  manrier  the 
convexity  of  the  upper  part  of"  that  bcneatli  it.  The 
pillars  are  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
generally  consist  of  about  forty  joints,  most  of  which 
separate  very  easily,  and  one  may  walk  along  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pillars  as  far  as  to  the  edge  of  the 
Water.  But  this  is  not  the  most  singular  part  of  this 
extraordinary  curiosity  ;  the  clifls  tl'.emseives  being 
still  more  surprising.  From  the  bottom,  which  is  of 
black  stone,  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  they 
are  divided  at  equal  distances  by  stripes  of  a  reddish 
stone,  that  resemble  a  cement,  about  four  inches  in 
thickness ;  upon  this  there  is  another  stratum  of  the 
same  black  stone,  with  a  stratum  five  inches  thick  of 
the  red.  Over  this  is  another  stratum  ten  feet  thick, 
divided  in  tlie  same  manner;  then  a  stratum  of  the 
red  stone,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  above  that  a  stratum 
of  upright  pillars;  above  these  pillars  lies  another 
stratum  of  black  stone,  twenty  feet  high  ;  and,  above 
this  again,  another  siratuin  of  upright  pillars,  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  tops  of  tlie  clifts,  in  others  not  so 
high,  and  in  others  again  above  ihem;  where  they 
are  called  the  chimneys.  'I'he  face  of  these  cliffs  ex- 
tends about  three  English  miles," 

'1  he  greatest  artifici.il  curiosities  in  Ireland  are  the 
tall,  slender,  round  towers,  called  Pharos,  built  of  Lme 
and  stone,  a»id  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdon>.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Danes  or  rsorwegians,  as  watch-towers  or 
beacons. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Liffey,  about  three  miles  fmrn  the 
sea,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  of  the  bame 
name.  The  uhole  extent  of  this  city  is  about  one- 
third  of  London,  including  Wcstniinster  and  South- 
wark  ;  and  one-fourth  at  least  of  the  wliole  has  been 
built  within  these  torty  vears ;  more  than  4000  houses 
having  been  erected  in  that  short  period  of  time. — 
Those  parts  of  the  town  that  have  been  added  since 
that  time,  are  substantially  built,  and  the  streets  in 
general  well  laid  out,  especiallv  on  the  north  side  of 
the  liver,  where  the  most  cont>iderable  additions  have 
been  made 

There  are  many  spacious  and  regular  streets  in  the 
city,  particularly  Snckvilie  street,  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  which,  with  some  alterations  and  im- 
provements, would  have  been  one  of  the  finest,  per- 
haps, in  Europe.  The  most  elegant,  and  best  finished 
piece  of  architecture  in  Dublin,  is  the  lying-in-hos- 
pital. The  view  of  Dublin  from  the  top  of  any  of 
their  towers,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  large  city 
in  the  king's  dominions,  in  a  similar  point  of  view, 
from  the  neatness  of  the  blue  slaving  with  which  the 
houses  are  universally  covered,  'ihe  bay  below  tlie 
city  to  the  eastj  with  the  adjacent  country,  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

The  river  LiHey,  which  runs  through  almost  the 
centre  of  the  city,  from  west  to  east,  and  contributes 
much  to  its  health,  is  but  small,  not  being  more  than 
one-fitth  as  wide  as  the  1  hames  at  London,  conse- 
quently cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  bringing  up  to 
the  town  ships  of  very  great  burden.  Over  this  river 
there  are  seven  bridges,  of  which  that  called  Essex- 
bridge  is  well  built,  and  a  new  street  is  opened  from 
the  foot  of  this  bridge  to  the  castle,  where  the  Jord- 
heutenant  resides,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  the  city.  A  spacious  and  elegant  Exchange 
4ias  been  lately  erected:  it  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
white  stone,  richly  embeliished  with  semi-columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  a  cupola;  and  other  ornaments. 
It  cost  4-0,0001.  and  was  ten  years  in  building.  There 
are  two  large  and  elegant  theatres  here,  which  are 
generally  well  filled,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of  nursery  to 
to  those  in  London.  Here  are  summer  entertainments 
also,  in  imitation  of  those  in  London,  Adjoining  to 
the  lying-in-hospital,  and  belonging  to  it,  is  a  large 
square  piece  of  gro'.ind  enclosed,  and  three  sides  out 


of  four  very  prettily  laid  out  in  walks,  plantations  of 
shrubs,  trees,  Sic.  the  founh  being  taken  up  with  one 
of  the  fronts  ot  ihe  hospital.  '1  he  ground  on  the  side 
opposite  the  hospital,  being  much  higher  than  the  rest, 
is  formed  into  a  fine  hanging  bank,  with  a  slope  of 
near  thirty  feet,  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  out  a 
grand  terrace-walk,  commanding  a  fine  'view  of  the 
hospital.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  terrace,  and  nearly 
encompassed  by  the  groves  and  shrubberies,  is  built  a 
beautitul  orchestra.  This  garden,  the  most  agreeable 
about  Dublin,  is  much  frequented  in  fine  summer 
evenings  by  the  genteelest  company  in  the  city  ;  and 
is  calculated  for  musical  entertainments  similar  to 
^'auxhaIl  gardens  near  London. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Stephen's  green,  a  new 
and  spacious  square  is  erected  ;  the  houses  are  lofty, 
uniform,  and  carried  on  with  stone  as  high  as  the  first 
floor,  which  gives  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  except 
at  Bath.  The  parliament-house  is  a  very  elegant 
structure,  and  was  finished  in  1789,  at  the  cxpence  of 
40,0001.  The  front  of  this  superb  pile  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  highly  esteemed  for  its  elegance  :  the  por- 
tico in  particular,  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel. — 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  destitute  of  beauties;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  building  is  lighted,  has  been 
much  admired.  One  of  the  greatest  and  mo'-t  laudable 
undertakings  this  age  can  boast  of,  is  the  erecting  a 
stone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  moderate  street  in 
thickness,  of  a  proportional  height,  and  three  miles  in 
length,  in  order  to  form  a  pier  for  sheltering  vessels 
in  stormy  weather. 

The  linen-hall  is  a  fine  building,  erected  at  the 
public  expcnce,  and  opened  in  the  year  1728,  for  the 
recei'tion  of  such  linen  cloths  as  are  brought  to  Dub- 
lin for  sale.  It  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland.  By  this  national  institution  all 
frauds  are  prevented  in  this  capital  branch  of  trade, 
which  finds  employment  for  many  thousands  of  the 
industrious  poor,  and  is  the  source  of  such  vast  riches 
to  t1ie  kingdom. 

The  barracks  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  river.  They  consist  of  four  large  courts,  in 
which  four  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of 
horse,  are  generally  quartered.  They  are  thought  to 
form  the  largest  and  most  complete  pile  of  building  of 
that  kind  in  Europe,  being  capable  of  containing  3000 
foo',  and  1000  horse.  The  castle  and  city  guards  are 
daily  relieved  from  hence. 

The  greatest  defect  of  this  large  and  populous  city 
is,  the  almost  total  want  of  good  inns  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers  and  travellers.  There  are  nor 
above  two  or  three  that  are  barely  tolerable.  This 
may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  long 
and  sometimes  dangerous  passage  from  Chester  and 
Holyhead  to  Ireland,  which  prevents  the  gentry  of 
England,  with  their  families,  from,  visiting  that  island  ; 
but  as  it  is  novv  proposed  to  make  turnpike-roads  to 
Port-Patrick  in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  passage  is 
short  and  safe,  the  roads  of  Ireland  may  by  this  means 
become  more  frequented,  and  good  inns  opened, 
especially  when  the  rural  beauties  of  that  kingdom, 
which  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  curious  traveller,  are  more  generally 
known.  Dublin  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who 
has  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  chapter  consisting  of 
a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  two  archdea- 
cons, and  twenty-two  prebendaries. 

Among  other  establishments  for  the  good  of  this 
country,  is  the  Dublin  society,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1750;  it  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  kingdom,  by  distributing  premiums  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  yearly,  for  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting husbandry,  and  other  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Besides  the  silk,  woollen,  and  worsted  ma- 
nufactures carried  on  in  thar  quarter  of  the  suburbs, 
called  the  Earl  of  Meath's  Liberty,  and  considerably 
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improved  within  these  few  years,  other  branches  of 
useful  manufacture  are  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis;  and  though  the  trade  in  Dublin  has 
heretofore  consisted   chieHy    in    the    importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  yet  now  that  the  restriction  of 
its  woollen  and  most  other  goods  are  removed,  it    is 
hoped  the  daily  enlargement  of  the  export  trade  will 
cause  a  proportional  increase  of  opulence.     Dublin 
is  remarkably   well  supplied  with    provisions;    with 
coals,    chiefly  from   Scotland  and    Cumberland,  and 
■with   water    from   the  Liffey,  by  machines   curiously  ! 
constructed  at  Island-bridge  on  the  north,  and  from  a 
fine  reservoir  on  the  south.    The  Phoenix  Park,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  was  formerly  part  of  the  lands  \ 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     It  is  an  j 
extensive  royal  inclosure,  seven  miles  in  circuit,  diver-  ! 
sified   with  woodland,  champain,   and   rising  ground,  i 
and  well  stocked  with  deer;  and,  besides  the  Hiber- 
nian school,  is  adorned  with  the   viceroy's  beautiful  ! 
villa,  the  seats  of  the  principal  secretary,  and  a  few 
others.     Two  canals  are  begun  on  the  opposite  sides 
ot  the  river,  with  which  they  are  immediately  to  com- 
municate.    The  southern  navigation  extends  upwards  \ 
ot  torty  miles,  to  the   river  Barrow,  which  is  naviga- 
ble ;  and   a   branch  of  this   canal  is  carrying  on  in  a  , 
western  direction  towards  the  Shannon.    The  northern 
canal  has  also  for  its  object  to  communicate  with  that 
great  river  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and,  by  a  col-  ; 
lateral  cut,  to  unite  with  the  Boyne  navigation. 

The  chief  magistrate,  or  mayor  of  Dublin,  as  in 
London,  bears  the  title  of  Lord  during  his  mayoralty. 
Every  year  the  lord  mayor  and  twenty-four  compa- 
nies perambulate  the  city  and  its  liberties.  The  rates 
ot  hackney  coaches  and  chairs  are  fixed  here,  as  in 
London,  lor  the  different  distances,  or  set-downs,  as 
they  are  called.  But  here  are  two  sorts  of  carriages 
peculiar  to  the  place.  The  one  is  called  a  noddy, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  cast-off  one-horse 
chaise,  or  chair,  with  a  kind  of  stool  fixed  on  the 
shafts,  just  before  the  seat,  on  which  the  driver  sits, 
over  the  rump  of  the  horse,  and  drives  you  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another,  at  stated  rates.  Though 
this  is  neither  a  very  safe  nor  easy  vehicle,  yet  it  is 
convenient  for  single  persons,  the  fare  being  not  much 
more  than  half  that  of  a  coach  ;  and  they  will  go  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
other  is  called  a  chaise-marine,  and  is  little  more  than 
a  common  car  with  one  horse.  They  are  used  through- 
out the  kingdom  for  the  conveyance  of  people  on 
parties  of  pleasure,  by  the  genteel  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon, and  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  merchandize 
of  every  kind,  hay,  corn,  straw,  dung,  turf,  S;c. — 
M'hen  used  tor  jjarties  of  pleasure,  a  mat  is  laid  on  the 
level  part  for  the  commonalty,  and  a  bed  for  thegen- 
teeler  sort. 

Besides  the  lying-in  hospital  already  mentioned, 
here  is  anotiier  for  lunatics,  erected  and  endowed  by 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Swift,  a  royal  hospital  for  in- 
valids, like  that  at  Chelsea,  besides  others  for  patients 
of  every  kind.  Dublin  has  eighteen  parish  churches, 
eight  chapels,  three  for  French,  and  one  for  Dutch 
Protestants,  seven  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  three 
for  Methodists,  two  for  Quakers,  and  eighteen  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  Some  of  the  churches  have  been 
lately  rebuilt,  and  others  are  now  rebuilding  in  a  more 
elegant  manner.  The  spirit  of  elegance  and  improve- 
ment has  extended  itself  over  this  whole  kingdom, 
as  well  as  over  England  and  Scotland,  so  that  the 
works  of  ornament  as  well  as  public  utility  in  Ireland, 
almost  keep  pace  with  those  erecting,  great  as  they 
are,  over  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  arc  now  computed 
at  about  400,000. 

Cork  stands  124  miles  south-west  from  Dublin,  con- 
tains about  8,600  houses,  and  upwards  of  70,000  in- 
habitants, and,  next  to  the  capital,  is  the  largest, 
most  opulent  and  populous  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  en- 
compassed by  walls,  and  hkewise  by  ,the  channel  of 


the  river  Lee,  over  which  it  has  bridges  on  all  sides. 
This  city  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  place  of  great 
trade,  situated  fifteen  miles  up  the  river.  The  larga 
vessels  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Passage;  but 
the  smaller  come  up  to  the  quay.  Its  haven  is  deep, 
and  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  city,  toge- 
ther with  its  liberties,  makes  a  county,  and  is  govern- 
ed by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  It  has  the 
most  trade  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  particularly 
in  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  tallow,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities are  exported  to  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
the  American  provinces ;  and  many  ships  bound  to 
the  West  Indies,  put  in  here  to  victual.  It  formerly 
had  several  abbeys,  and  has  now  many  handsome 
public  structures,  particularly  a  cathedral,  custom- 
house, and  two  gates,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
on  the  south.  Five  miles  below  Cork,  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  divided  into  two  by  an  island,  on 
which  are  Jseveral  villages.  Cork  is  nearly  as  large 
as  Bristol,  but  infinitely  better  situated  as  to  its  navi- 
gation. The  churches  here  are  the  neatest  and  most 
superb  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  likewise  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  theatre,  in  which  dramatic 
performances  are  exhibited  by  a  company  from  Dub- 
lin, during  the  summer  vacation  at  the  capital.  Many 
of  the  streets  arc  narrow ;  but  the  houses  in  general 
are  well  built. 

Waterford  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  and  was 
originally  built  by  certain  pirates  of  Norway.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built  with  timber,  and  make  a  very 
indifferent  appearance  ;  but  the  cathedral  is  esteemed 
a  very  noble  structure.  The  city  carries  on  a  very 
considerable  trade,  particularly  with  England,  and 
ships  of  burden  come  up  close  to  the  quay,  which  is 
excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading goods.  Waterford  haven  extends  near  eight 
miles  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  the  water  all  the  way  very  deep  and  clear,  and 
but  little  incumbered  with  rocks  or  sand.  The 
city  and  its  liberties  make  a  distinct  county.  There 
is  a  citadel  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  east  a  block- 
house and  store-house.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  35,000. 

Limerick  is  a  handsome,  populous,  'commercial, 
strong  place,  situated  on  both  sides  the  Shannon.  It 
is  a  county  of  itself,  and  of  late  years  has  increased 
prodigiously  by  the  addition  of  handsome  streets  and 
quays.  'I"he  number  of  inhabitants  are  upwards  of 
40,000. 

Kinsale  is  a  neat,  populous,  and  strong  town, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  or  Bandon, 
and  is  only  inferior  to  Cork  in  point  of  trade.  Pro- 
digious quantities  of  provisions  are  shipped  off  from 
hence  to  Flanders,  ilolland,  France,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  port  is  barred,  but  ships  of  any  burden 
may  enter  the  harbour  at  high  water.  There  is  a 
light-house  on  a  point  of  land  called  the  Old  Head  of 
Kinsale,  to  direct  ships  in  the  night  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Belfast,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  chief 
seaport  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Lagon, 
which  opens  into  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Bel- 
fast Lough,  or  Carrickfergus  Bay.  In  the  year  1791,  it 
contained  3107  houses,  and  18,320  souls.  It  is,  with 
j  regard  to  size,  the  fifth,  and  with  respect  to  com- 
merce the  fourth,  if  not  the  third  town  in  the  king- 
dom. There  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  looms  in 
it,  employed  in  cotton,  cambric,  sail-cloth,  and  linen; 
these  manufactures,  with  others  of  glass,  sugar,  and 
earthen-ware,  the  exports  of  linen  and  provisions,  and 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  have  ra- 
pidly increased  its  importance. 

Galway  is  seated  near  a  noble  bay,  which,  running 
above  thirty  miles  up  into  the  country  from  the  west- 
ern ocean,  has  many  harbours  and  roads  on  every 
side,  and  is  sheltered  by  several  isles  at  its  mouth, 
between  which  are  broad  and  deep  channels,  called 
sounds.      It  is  a  very  neat,  strong,  and  Nourishing 
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town,  and  very  advantageously  situated  for  trade  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  buildings, 
both  pablic  and  private,  are  most  of  them  of  stone, 
and  verv  elegant.  The  town  is  walled,  and  was  once 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  is  now  within  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Tuani.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  her- 
ring and  salmon  fishery,  in  the  former  of  which  it 
employs  upwards  of  600  boats,  and  is  the  only  place 
upon  the  coast  (Siigo  e.xcepted)  that  has  any  foreign 
trade.  The  harbour  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
bur  !en. 

The  other  towns,  though  less  considerable,  are  thus 
described  :  Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfergus)  by  some 
deemed  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  a  good  har- 
bour and  castle,  but  little  commerce.  Downpatrick 
has  a  flourishing  linen  manufacture.  Derry  (or  Lon- 
donderry) stands  in  Lough-Foyl,  and  is  a  strong  little 
city,  having  linen  manufactures,  with  some  commerce 
and  shipping. 

All  this  extreme  part  of  Ireland  is  situated  so  near 
to  Scotland,  that  they  are  in  sight  of  each  others 
coasts. 

Donegal  (otherwise  called  Tyrconnel)  the  county 
town  of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of  some  trade  ;  as 
is  likewise  Enniskillin.  The  last  mentioned  places, 
aiid  many  more  less  considerable  ones,  are  chiefly  and 
most  industriously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  linen  thread,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  places  already  mentioned  are  the  principal  for- 
tifications in  the  kingdom  ;  but  besides  these,  there 
are  CulmoreFort,  Duncannon,  Ross-Castle,  Charle- 
mont,  Maryborough,  and  Athlone. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  nearly 
resemble  those  of  England.  The  Irish  chiefly  export 
linen  cloths,  cambricks,  lawns,  hemp,  flax,  coarse 
rugs,  frizes,  fine  stuff's,  ratteens,  yarn,  wool,  beet, 
pork,  raw  and  tanned  hides,  calf  skins  dried,  butter, 
cheese,  tallow,  candles,  ox  and  cow  horns,  horse  hair, 
ox  hair,  some  lead,  copper  ore,  dried  fish,  salmon, 
herrings,  otter  skins,  goat  skins,  and  rabbit  skins. 

By  the  late  laws  passed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  the  exports  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  principal  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
and  indeed  the  chief  branch  of  its  commerce,  consists 
of  linen  cloths,  lawns,  and  cambricks,  to  which  great 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  British  legislature. — 
The  manufactui:e  of  stufl!s  in  Ireland  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  the  importation  of  them  into  England 
is  prohibited. 

Respecting  the  constitution  and  government  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  as  Scotland  and 
England  are  now  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  and  yet 
difler  in  their  municipal  laws:  so  England  and  Ireland 
are  distinct  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  general  agree  in  their 
laws. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II. 
the  laws  of  England  were  received  and  sworn  to  by 
the  Irish  nation,  assembled  at  the  council  of  Lismore  ; 
and  as  Ireland,  thus  conquered,  planted,  and  go- 
verned, continued  dependent  on  England,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  it  should  conform  to,  and  be 
governed  by,  such  laws  as  the  superior  state  thought 
proper  to  prescribe.  But  this  state  of  dependence 
being  almost  forgotten,  and  ready  to  be  disputed  by 
the  Irish  nation,  it  was  thought  proper,  some  years 
ago,  to  declare  how  that  matter  stood  :  and  there- 
sore,  by  statute  6  Geo.  I.  it  is  declared,  "  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and 
dependent  upon  the  impi  rial  crown  ot  Great  Britain, 
as  being  inseparably  united  thereto  ;  and  that  the  king's 
majesty,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland." 

This  determination  of  the  British  parliament  was, 
however,  far  from  being  cordially  received  by  the 
Jrish    nation  in  general,    many   of  whom   disputed, 
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more  than  ever,  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  After  many  struggles, 
perceiving  their  own  strength  by  means  of  their  volun- 
teer associations,  and  encouraged  and  favoured  by  the 
several  parties  contending  for  the  administration  in 
England,  the  Irish,  in  the  year  1782,  obtained  a  for- 
mal repeal  of  the  above  statute  ;  which  was  consider- 
ed as  a  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of 
every  claim  of  legislation  over  Ireland. 

The  constitution  of  the  Irish  government,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  with  regard  to  distributive  justice, 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  England.  The  chief 
governor  is  at  present  generally  styled  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant. The  appointment  of  this  great  officer  is 
entirely  in  the  king's  power.  His  jurisdictions  and 
authority  are  ample,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  royal ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  moditied  by  the  terms 
of  his  commission;  being  in  some  reslrained,  and  in 
others  enlarged,  according  to  the  monarch's  pleasure, 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  lord-lieutenant 
is  usually  appointed  for  three  years,  but  is  often  con- 
tinued much  longer.  On  his  entering  upon  this 
great  office,  his  letters  patent  are  publicly  read  in  the 
council-chamber ;  and,  having  taken  the  usual  oath 
before  the  lord-chancellor,  the  sword,  which  is  to  be 
carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
he  is  seated  in  the  chair  of  state,  attended  by  the  lord- 
chancellor,  the  members  of  the  privy-council,  the 
peers  and  nobles,  the  king  at  arms,  a  serjeant  at  arms, 
and  other  officers  of  state.  He  has  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  viz.  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  such  of  the  archbishops, 
earls,  bishops,  barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his 
majesty  is  pleased  to  appoint. 

The  parliament  in  Ireland,  like  that  of  England,  is 
the  supreme  court,  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and 
prorogued  or  dissolved  at  his  pleasure.  Till  very 
lately  they  were  continued  for  the  king's  life;  but, 
since  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  Irish  par- 
liaments have  been  rendered  octennial.  It  consists,  as 
in  England,  of  a  house  of  lords  and  commons,  among 
the  former  of  which  are  many  English  peers,  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  some  few  are  papists,  who, 
being  properly  qualified,  are  allowed  to  sit  in  this 
assembly  ;  the  number  ot  commoners  amount  to  about 
300.  The  laws  made  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
are  sent  to  England  for  the  royal  approbation,  when, 
if  approved  ol  by  the  king  and  council,  ihey  pass  the 
great  seal  of  England,  and  are  returned.  Thus  this 
parliament  has  power  to  make  laws  which  are  bind- 
ing to  the  kingdom,  raise  taxes  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
16,000  men,  who  are  placed  in  convenient  barracks 
in  difl"erent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  senate  of  Ireland,  is  similar  to 
that  of  England. 

For  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  there  are  in 
Ireland  four  terms  held  annually  for  the  decision  of 
causes  ;  and  four  courts  of  justice,  the  chancery,  king's 
bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  I  l/e  high 
sheriffs'  of  the  several  counties  were  formerly  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  are  now  nominated  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  From  this  general  view,  it  appears,  that 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  almost  the 
same  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 

The  revenues  of  Ireland  are  computed  to  exceed 
half  a  million  sterling,  near  70,0001.  of  which  is 
granted  in  pensions.  The  revenues  are  of  two  sorts, 
public  and  private.  The  public  revenues  of  that 
kingdom  arise  from  hereditary  and  temporary  duties, 
of  which  the  king  is  the  trustee,  for  applying  it  to 
particular  uses  :  but  the  private  revenue  is  the  unli- 
mited property  of  the  crown,  and  arises  from  the 
ancient  demesne  lands ;  from  forfeitures  for  treason 
and  felony;  prisage  of  wines;  light-house  duties; 
and  a  small  part  of  the  casual  revenue,  not  granted 
by  parliament.  Besides  these,  large  sums  are  annually 
raised  by  the  legislature  for  the  noble  purposes  of 
3  D  improving 
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improving  their  country.     To  their  patriotic  spirit  the 
prodigious  works  carried   on   in   that   kingdom   owe 
their  origin.     They  have   already  constructed  several 
noble    canals    for  the   benefit  of    inland   navigation  ; 
built  bridges,  churcTies,  and   other  public  structures ; 
made   roads;    given   premiums  for   improvements  in 
husbandry,  and  other  useful  arts ;  and  largely  assisted 
the  useful  design   of  Protestant  working-schools.     At 
the  same  time   it  must  be  observed,  that  the  money 
necessary  for  these,  and  many  other  noble  purposes, 
is   raised   in   so  easy  a   method,  that   the  people  are 
hardly  sensible  of  the   impost ;  no  taxes  are  laid  on 
their  land,  and  few  on   any  of  the  branches  of  their  ; 
trade  :  the  foreign  commerce  is  not  clogged  with  in- 
numerable duties,  nor  the  necessaries  of  life  burdened  j 
with  heavy  taxes.     In  consequence  of  this,   labour  is 
cheap,  and  their  manufactures  are  sent  to  market  at 
a  moderate  price.     They  are  in   no  fear  of  being  un-  1 
dersold  by  foreigners,  nor  of  not  being  able  to  supply  ' 
the  orders  of  their  correspondents.     In  a  couniry  like 
this,  manufactures  must  flourish  ;  and  it  will  give  plea- 
sure to  every  ingenious  mind  to  know,  tl.at  the  linens  , 
of  Ireland  are  not  excelled  by  any  manufactured  in 
Europe. 

The  coins  of  Ireland  are  the  same  as  those  u?ed  in 
England,  with  this  differer.ce  only,  that  one  of  our 
shillings  passes  there  for  thirteen-pence,  other  pieces 
in  the  same  proportion. 

The  land  forces  maintained  in  Ireland  of  late,  have 
been  very  considerable,  which  have  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  many  volunteer  associated  companies 
\vhich  have  been  lately  formed  in  that  kingdom.  The 
most  uncultivated  parts  contain  numbers  of  inhabitants 
that  have  very  little  knowledge  either  of  divine  or 
human  laws,  consequently  regular  forces  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  keeping  them  in  order  ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  many  of  the  common  people  of  Ire- 
land have  laboured  under  great  oppressions. 


HISTORY    OF    IRELAND. 


THE  history  of  this  kingdom  has  been  carried  to 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  may   very  justly  be  dis- 
tinguished into  the  legendary  and  authentic.     Some 
of  their   writers  have  presented  us  with   a  succession 
of  wise   and  learned   kings,  commencing  a  few  years 
after  the  deluge  :  others   have  given  an  uninterrupted 
succession  oi   197  kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  year  1170; 
and  even   the   more   moderate  Irish  antiquaries   carry 
their  history  up  to  about  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sra.     But,  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  en- 
large on  the  dark  and  contested  parts  of  their  history, 
we  shall  only  observe,  that   it  was  about  ihe   middle 
of  the   fifth  century  that   St.    Patrick   introduced    the 
knowledge  of  letters,  and  planted  Christianity  in  Ire- 
land.      The   soil   was   very  friendly  to   religion,  and 
afforded  the   monks  at  once   a  sate  retreat,  and   suf- 
ficient leisure  to   pursue   their  studies.     The  invasion 
of   the  Danes   and    Norwegians,    about  the   seventh 
century,  destroyed  the  peace   of  this   asylum  ;  and   it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Irish 
coasts  were  afterwards  peopled   by  the  Normans  and 
Danes,  commonly   called   Easterlings,  who   built  the 
cities  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
Cork,  and  reduced  as  much  of  the  adjacent  country 
as  was  convenient  for  their  purpose.     But,  as  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  offered  nothing  worth   their  contend- 
iniT  for,  the  native  Irish  living  mosily  in  caverns,  and 
a  few  wretched  houses  made  of  hurdles,  and  covered 
with  straw  and  rushes,  the  Easterlings  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  seacost,  without  atiempting  to  extend  their 
conquest  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.     Their 
numbers  were    indeed  too    inconsiderable    to   people 
the  island,  their  manners  too  barbarous  to  civilize  it, 


and  their  necessities  too  pressing  to  be   gratified  with 
so  unavailing  an  acquisition. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that  these  foreigners 
formed  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  resembled 
them  in  their  manners.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  convenience  of  its  har- 
bours, which  to  other  nations  are  the  source  of  riches, 
were  to  the  Irish  matters  of  reproach.  The  fairest 
blessings  of  nature  lay  unimproved  by  ignorance, 
nourished  by  pride.  Their  healthful  vigour  was  im- 
paired by  inactivity,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  void  of  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
mankind. 

There  were  five  kings  in  Ireland,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IL  of  England.  This  prince,  provoked  at. 
their  piracies,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  his  enemies, 
determined  to  subdue  them.  Accordingly,  he  ap- 
plied to  Adrian  IV.  who  then  filled  St.  Peter's  chair, 
and  obtained  an  ample  bull  for  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land. Soon  after  the  pope's  consent  was  obtained,  a 
fair  pretence  offered  for  carrying  this  design  into  ex- 
ecution. Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  tyrants  Ireland  ever  knew, 
invaded  the  territories  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  car- 
ried oflF  the  wife  of  O'Rourk,  king  of  Meath.  Fired 
with  this  indignity,  the  injured  prince  formed  an  alli- 
ance widi  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  and  Dermot 
was  driven  out  of  Ireland.  Thus  distressed,  he  passed 
over  to  England,  in  order  to  impUre  the  protection  of 
Henry  II.  This  esent  happened  in  the  year  1167, 
while  the  English  monarch  was  in  Norma  dy,  and 
prevented  from  assisting  Dermot  in  person.  He,  how- 
ever, recommended  the  cause  of  the  Irish  prince  to 
several  of  his  barons,  particularly  to  Strongbow  Ecirl 
of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Mmris  Fitz- 
Gerald.  Strongbow  was  a  nobleman  of  unbounded 
ambition  and  large  pos  essions  in  Wales,  where  his 
tenants  were  numerous,  and  the  situation  of  his  estate 
very  convenient  for  passing  over  to  Ireland.  Strong- 
bow therefore  readily  undertook  to  assist  Dermot  in 
the  recovery  of  his  country,  on  condition  tliat  the 
latter  should  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
leave  him  heir  to  his  dominions.  It  was  also  agreed, 
that  Dermot  should  cede  for  ever  to  Fitz-Sli^phen  and 
Fitz-Gerald  the  town  of  Wexford,  with  the  two 
hundreds  adjoining.  The  tre.ity  being  finished,  the 
adventurers  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  forces,  and  soon  reduced  the  city  of  Wex- 
ford ;  and  the  city  of  Dublin  afterwards  surrendered 
upon  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
city  should  continue  in  the  possession  of  Hasculf,  the 
Danish  prince. 

These  successes,  which  ought  to  have  united,  served 
to  divide  the  Irish.  Dissensions,  inspired  by  revenge, 
envy,  and  avarice,  prevailed  among  the  cl.iels,  and 
Ireland  fell  a  prey  to  the  English  ;  after  a  much  less 
glorious  struggle  indeed,  but  by  the  same  vices  and 
mistakes  which  had  before  reduced  Britain  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  Strungbovv  took  the  city  of  \\'ater- 
ford,  drove  the  Danish  prince  from  Didilin,  and 
completed  his  marriage  with  Eve,  the  daughter  of 
Dermot. 

Henry,  alarmed  at  these  unexpected  conquests  in 
Ireland,  and  the  death  of  Dermot,  vvhidi  happened 
soon  after,  resolved  to  visit  that  island  in  person.  Ac- 
cordingly he  embarked  his  forces,  at  Pembroke  ia 
Wales,  on  board  400  transports,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1171,  and  the  next  day  landed  in  Iieland,  about- 
five  miles  from  Waterford.  All  the  Irish  piinces, 
except  the  king  of  Ulster,  immediately  repaired  to 
Henry,  and  submitted  to  his  government.  Thus  the 
king  of  England  became  master  of  Ireland,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  human  blood,  and  in  n.uch  less 
time  than  was  sufficient  to  travel  over  it.  Henry 
kept  a  magnificent  court,  and  held  a  parliament  at 
Dublin,  where  he  parcelled  out  the  estates  of  Ireland 
among  his   followers,   settled  a    civil  adiuinistratiott 
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nearly  resembling  that  of  England,  planted  a  colony 
from  Bristol  in  that  capital,  and  returned  to  England. 
A  few  years  after,  Henry  gave  the  title  of  lord  of 
Ireland  to  his  son  John,  who  personally  visited  that 
island  in  1185,  attended  by  a  company  of  Norman 
knights.  But  John  and  his  giddy  courtiers  made  a 
very  ill  use  of  their  powers,  and,  by  their  imprudent 
beh.iviour,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Rich- 
ard 1.  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  crusades,  to 
pay  any  great  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland. — 
King  John,  however,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  his  former  behavi- 
our to  the  Irish.  He  enlarged  his  father's  plan,  and 
laboured  to  establish  a  scheme  of  policy  in  that  king- 
dom, upon  the  same  footing  as  in  England.  For  this 
Eurpose,  he  ordered  sterling  money  to  be  struck  at 
)ublin,  according  to  the  English  standard:  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  render  that  money  current  in  both 
kingdoms:  he  divided  the  island  into  counties;  ap- 
pointed sheriffs  ;  ordered  a  fair  copy  of  the  English  laws 
to  be  engrossed,  and  deposited  in  the  exchequer  at 
Dublin  :  he  commanded  the  observance  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  customs ;  erected  courts  of  law  on  the 
same  plan,  and  confined  their  proceedings  to  the  same 
rules  as  those  in  England.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
noble  attempts  to  civilize  the  Irish,  they  were  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  intended  purpose: 
the  original  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
were  still  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  refused  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  English,  or  profit  by 
their  improvements.  Their  prejudices  were  greatly 
increased  during  the  unsettled  reign  of  Henry  III. 
which  gave  them  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  English 
government ;  but  during  the  life  of  his  son  Edward  I. 
we  have  no  account  of  their  disturbing  the  peace  of 
their  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland,  the 
Irish  seemed  willing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
the  English  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  Bruce  sent  his 
brother  Edward  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
to  assist  them  against  the  English.  Edward  defeated 
the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  was  actually  crown- 
ed king  at  Dundalk,  but  miscarried  in  his  attempt 
upon  Dublin,  and  vvas  afterwards  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  Birmingham,  the  English  governor. — 
After  tiiis  decisive  action,  the  Irish  submitted,  and 
Edward  II.  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  govern- 
ed them  with  great  moderation,  and  passed  several 
excellent  acts  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  England  pur- 
sued the  same  conduct  with  success;  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  an  entire  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  England,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Henry  VIII.  persuaded  that  the  title  of  king 
would  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  Irish  than 
that  of  lord,  passed  an  act  of  parliament,  by  virtue 
of  which  Ireland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.  He 
was  not  deceived ;  the  Irish,  who  had  so  long  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  to  a  lord,  very  readily 
paid  a  perfect  submission  to  a  king.  Even  O'Neil, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  successor  to  the  last  para- 
mount king  of  Ireland,  swore  allegiance  to  Henry, 
who  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone. 

The  dominion  of  the  English  over  Ireland  was, 
however,  still  little  more  than  nominal.  The  Irish 
princes  and  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  rea- 
dily paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obedience  to  a  power 
they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  but,  as  no  durable  force 
was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  to  their  duty, 
they  often  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  the  Irish  seem 
to  have  been  very  quiet;  but  they  proved  thorns  in 
the  side  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perpetual  disputes 
she  had  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  gave  her  great  uneasiness;  and  the  pope  and 
the  house  of  .Austria  always  found  new  resources  against 
her  in  Ireland.    The  Spaniards  possessed  themselves  of 


Kinsale;  and  the  rebellions  of  Tyrone,  who  baffled" 
and  defeated  her  favourite  general,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
are  well  known.  But  what  Essex  did  not,  perhaps 
could  not  perform,  was  attempted  with  success  by 
lord  Mountjoy,  the  first  Englishman  who  gave  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ireland, 
by  whose  suggestions  and  assistance  the  flames  of  re- 
bellion were  kept  up  in  that  kingdom.  Mountjoy 
totally  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Irish  before  Kinsale,  and  took  Tyrone  prisoner. 
But  this  happening  at  a  time  when  Elizabeth  was 
under  dreadful  apprehensions  from  the  Popish  interest 
in  Ireland,  Tyrone  was  pardoned,  in  1602,  though 
she  had  always  intended  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment. 

The  island  was  now  entirely  reduced  to  obedience  j 
but  a  more  difficult  task  still  remained,  to  civilize  the 
inhabitants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  industry, 
and  to  render  their  subjection   durable  and   useful  to 
the   crown  of  England.       James  I.  applied    himself 
assiduously  to  this  troublesome,  but  necessary  business. 
He   formed   a  steady,  regular,  well  concerted  plan  ; 
and  in  the  space  of  nine  years  made  greater  advances 
towards  the  reformation  of  that   kingdom  than  had 
been  done  during  the  interval  since  the  conquest  was 
attempted.     But  such  was  the   influence  of  the  Pope 
and    the  Spaniards,    that   the   earls   of    Tyrone    and 
Tyrconnel,   and  their   party,    planned   a   new  rebel- 
lion, and  attempted  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin;  but 
their  plot  being  discovered,  their  chiefs  fled  beyond 
the  seas.     They  were  not  idle  abroad;  for  in   1608, 
they  instigated   Sir  Calim  O'Dogharty  to  a   fresh  re- 
bellion, by  promising  him  speedy  supplies  of  men  and 
money  from  Spain.     Sir  Calim  was  slain   in  the   dis- 
pute, and  his  adherents  were  taken  and  executed. — 
The  attainders  of  the  Irish  rebels,  which  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  vested  in  the   crown 
511,465  acres  in   the  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Coleraine,    Fermanagh,   Cavan,    and   Armagh ;    and 
enabled  the  king  to   make   that  Protestant  plantation 
in  the   north  of  Ireland,  which  now,  from   ihe  most 
rebellious  province  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  most  quiet 
and     reformed.       But    those     prodigious    attaindt-rs, 
though  apparently  just  and  necessary,  operated  fatally 
tor  the  English  in   the  reign  of  Charles  I.     The  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  general  were  influenced   by  their 
priests,  to  hope  not  only  to  repossess  the  lands  of  tiieir 
forefathers,  but  to  restore  the  Popish  religion   in   Ire- 
land.    They  therefore  entered  into  a  deep  and  most 
detestable  conspiracy  for  massacring  all  the  English 
Protestants   in   that  kingdom.     This  infernal  scheme 
was  originally  formed   in    the  year  1641,    by  Roger 
More,  a  gentleman  of  narrow  fortune,  but  descended 
from  an  ancient    Irish  family,  and  much  celebrated 
among  his  countrymen    for   valour   and    capacity. — 
Authors  are   not  agreed   with  regard  to   the  numbers 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  wanton  barbarity  and  frantic 
zeal. 

However,  the  Irish  did  not  long  escape  unpunished  ; 
Cromwell  retaliated  the  cruelties  they  had  exercised 
on  the  innocent  and  peaceable  English,  on  themselves, 
broke  their  force  and  courage,  and  Ireton,  his  succes- 
sor, totally  subdued  the  island.  Five  millions  of  acres, 
forfeited  either  by  the  Popish  rebellion,  or  by  their  ad- 
herence to  Charles  I.  were  divided  partly  among  the 
adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  partly  among  the  English  soldiers,  who  had 
arrears  due  to  them.  Examples  ot  a  more  sudden  and 
violent  change  of  property  are  scarce  to  be  found  in 
history.  The  Irish  having  lately  smarted  so  severely, 
were  quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  most  violent  an41  precipitate  methods  were 
taken  to  restore  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland.  Tyr- 
connel was  vested  with  full  authority,  and  carried  over 
with  him  as  chancellor,  one  Fitton,  a  person  lately 
convicted  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  com- 
I  pensated  for  all  his  enormities  by  a  headstrong  zeal  for 
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the  Romish  religion.  The  Catholics  were  also  put  in 
possession  of  the  council-table,  of  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  of  the  bench  of  justices.  The  Protestant 
members  were  expelled  from  the  parliament,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  Catholics ;  it  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  this  bigoted  prince  found  shelter  in  Ireland, 
after  he  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
even  induced  to.  hope,  that,  by  the  assistance  ot  his 
Popish  subjects,  he  should  be  able  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
where  his  whole  army  was  totally  defeated  by  king 
AVilliam,  destroyed  all  these  flattering  ideas,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  foreign  prince  for 
protection. 

Most  of  the  large  estates  in  Ireland,  were  forfeited 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat ;  and  had  the  govern- 
ment disposed  of  all  the  lands  which  fell  into  their 
hands,  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  must  have  been 
peopled  with  British  subjects;  but  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  Irish,  than  drive  them  to  despair.  It  was  also 
thought  proper  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  interest 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  that  king- 
dom;  and  accordingly,  after  the  friends  to  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Protestant  religion  were  sufficiently 
gratified  out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  the  insurgents,  on 
a  proper  submission,  were  pardoned,  and  suffered  to 
enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

These  prudent  and  lenient  mea'^ures  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  desired  success.  Ireland  is  now  a  very 
respectable  kingdom.  Manufactures,  especially  those 
of  linen,  are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  advantage. — 
Improvements  are  daily  made  in  agriculture,  and  other 
useful  arts.  The  inhabitants  know  their  own  interest 
and  importance.  The  Catholics  are  greatly  lessened 
with  regard  to  numbers;  and  the  rays  of  learning 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  dispersed  the  clouds  of  igno- 
rance, and  dissipated  the  fury  of  blind  inthusiastic 
zeal.  Some  acts  of  parliament  have  been  made  in 
their  favour;  salted  beef,  butter,  pork,  tallow,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  are  occasionally  permitted  to 
be  exported  from  Ireland  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain.  But  notwithstanding  some  laws  and 
regulations  had  taken  place  in  favour  of  Ireland,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  were  still  found  to  labour 
under  considerable  grievances,  in  consequence  of 
sundry  most  unjust  and  unjudicious  restraints  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  respecting  their  trade.  In 
October  1779,  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament 
presented  addresses  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  nothing  but  granting  Ireland  a  free  trade 
could  save  it  from  ruin. 

The  members  of  the  opposition  in  the  English  par- 
liament, very  strongly  represented  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people 
o'  Ireland,  and  of  a  compliance  with  their  wishes. — 
The  arguments  on  this  side  the  question  were  also 
enforced  by  the  accounts  which  came  from  Ireland, 
that  the  volunteer  associations  in  that  kingdom 
amounted  to  40,000  men,  unpaid,  self-appointed,  and 
independent  of  government,  well  armed  and  accou- 
tred, daily  improving  in  discipline,  and  their  number 
afterwards  increased  to  80,000.  The  British  ministry 
appeared  to  be  for  some  time  undetermined  what 
part  they  should  act  in  this  important  business:  but 
the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  rigorous  mea- 
sures respecting  America,  and  the  very  critical  situa- 
tion ot  Great  Britain,  at  length  induced  the  British 
ministry  to  bring  in  such  bills  as  were  calculated  to 
afford  commercial  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland. — 
Laws  were  accordingly  passed,  by  which  all  those 
acts  were  repealed  which  hsti  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland,  and  other 
acts  by  which  the  trade  of  that  kingdom  to  foreign 
countries  had  been  restrained  :  and  it  was  likewise 
enacted,  that  a  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  British 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 


British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  should  be 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  similar  regulations  and  restrictions,  with 
that  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  said 
colonies  and  settlements.  These  laws  in  favour  of 
Ireland  were  received  with  much  joy  and  exultation 
in  that  kingdom. 

The  comtT)ercial  advantages  afforded  the  Irish  by 
the  acts  above  mentioned,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country ;  and,  by 
the  act  repealing  the  statute  of  6  Geo,  I.  they  are 
tully  and  completely  emancipated  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  :  the  appellant 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  house  of  peers  in  Irish  causes 
was  likewise  given  up.  In  the  year  1783,  the  govern- 
ment, the  nobility,  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  vied 
with  each  other  in  countenancing  and  giving  an  asy- 
lum to  many  families  of  the  Genevese,  who  were  ba- 
nished from  their  own  country,  and  to  others  who 
voluntarily  exiled  themselves  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
not  willing  to  submit  to  an  aristocracy  of  their  own 
citizens,  supported  by  the  swords  of  France  and 
Sardinia.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Wa- 
terford  was  allotted  for  their  reception,  a  town  was 
marked  out,  entitled  New  Geneva,  and  a  sum  of 
money  granted  for  erecting  the  necessary  buildings.— 
These  preparations  for  their  accommodation  were, 
however,  rendered  ultimately  useless,  by  some  mis- 
understanding (not  fully  comprehended)  which  arose 
between  the  parties;  and  the  scheme  accordingly  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  has  extended  liberal  in- 
dulgences to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom, 
by  establishing  the  legality  of  intermarriage  between 
them  and  the  Protestants,  by  admitting  thtm  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  the  benetir  of  education, 
and  by  removing  all  obstructions  upon  their  industry 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  A  reciprocal  [)retercnce 
in  the  corn  trade  with  Britain  has  been  established. — 
Further  progress  has  been  made  in  checking  the  im- 
moderate use  of  spirituous  liquors;  and  some  wise  in- 
stitutions have  been  ordained  for  the  regulation  of 
charitable  foundations. 

In  the  year  1793,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions 
of  government,  a  bill  [lassed  the  legislature,  by  which 
the  Roman  Catholics,  being  freeholders,  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

A  secret  committee  of  the  house  ot  lords  was  formed, 
to  inquire  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  seditious 
spirit  which  appeared  in  different  parts  of  that  king- 
dom. After  some  time  spent  in  the  inquiry,  the  secret 
committee  made  a  report  of  their  discoveries,  in  which 
they  declared  that  seditious  clubs  and  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
several  of  these  advocates  for  liberty  had  assumed  the 
national  cockade,  appeared  in  arms,  and  committed 
various  insults  upon  the  established  modes  of  govern- 
ment. The  lord-lieutenant  and  council,  therefore, 
issued  a  proclamation  grounded  on  the  above  report, 
directing  the  magistrates  and  peace  officers  ot  the  town 
of  Belfast  and  the  districts  adjacent,  to  disperse  all 
seditious  and  unlawful  armed  assemblies,  and,  if  re- 
sisted, to  apprehend  the  offenders. 

The  embodying  of  the  militia  in  this  kingdom,  in 
the  same  year,  created  riots  and  disturbances  in  differ- 
ent places.  At  Castlereagh,  in  particular,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1793,  several  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
mob  withstood  a  party  ot  the  military  for  several  hours. 
Subsequent  to  that  time,  there  had  been  various 
meetings  of  rioters  and  armed  men,  in  the  other  parts 
ot  the  kingdom;  and,  in  attempting  to  quell  them  by 
the  assistance  of' the  military,  many  had  been  killed 
on  both  sides. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  that  might  attend  popular  meetings, 
have  passed  into  a  law  an  act  "  to  prevent  illegal 
assemblies  of  the  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been 
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restored  in  some  measure,  to  their  civil  rights,  by  the 
concession  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  either  their  own  leaders  or  their  parliamen- 
tary adherents,  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
granted,  or  were  likely  to  be  contented  with  less  than 
a  total  repeal  of  all  remaining  disqualibcations ;  and 
when  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  earl  Fitz- 
william  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
after  the  accession  of  the  Portland  party  to  adminis- 
tration, they  considered  the  point  in  dispute  as  abso- 
lutely conceded  by  the  ministry.  A  committee  was 
therefore  appointed  to  bring  forward  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  a  repeal  of  all  remaining  disqualifica- 
tions. Notice  of  this  his  lordship  transmitted  to  the 
minister,  stating  at  the  same  time  his  own  opinion  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  concession,  as  a  measure  not 
only  wise  but  essential  to  the  public  tranquillity.  To 
this  no  answer  was  received,  and  on  the  12th  of  Fe- 
bruary Mr.  Grattan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
tor  the  further  relief  of  his  majesty's  subjects  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  after  a 
feeble  opposition,  leave  was  given.  Bv  the  intrigues, 
however,  of  another  political  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  Beresford,  a  gentleman  who  had 
united  in  his  own  person,  or  in  that  of  his  son,  the 
important  and  discordant  offices  of  minister — com- 
missioner of  the  treasury — of  revenue — counsel  to  the 
commissioners — store-keeper  and  banker — the  mea- 
sure was  defeated,  and  lord  Fitzwilliam  suddenly  re- 
called. His  lordship  left  Dublin  for  England  on  the 
2.5th  of  March,  which  day  was  observed  in  that  city 
as  a  day  of  general  mourning:  the  shops  were  shut; 
no  business  was  transacted  ;  and  the  citizens  appeared 
in  deep  mourning.  In  College-green,  a  number  of 
respectable  gentlemen,  dressed  in  black,  took  the 
horses  from  his  excellency's  carriage,  and  drew  it  to 
the  water-side.  His  lordship  wished,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  to  distribute  money  ;  but,  with  the  noblest 
enthusiasm,  the  offer  was  rejected,  even  by  a  mob. — 
The  military  had  been  ordered  out,  in  expectation  of 
some  disturbance ;  but  nothing  appeared  among  the 
populace  but  the  serious  emotions  of  sorrow,  and  the 
Utmost  order  and  decorum. 

Earl  Camden,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  his 
lordship,  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  to 
assume  the  government.  Some  disturbances  took, 
place  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  but  they  were 
soon  quelled  by  the  interposition  of  the  military.  A 
system  ot  coercive  measures  has  since  been  principally 
relied  on  ;  but  these  measures  have  only  tended  to 
render  necessary  the  adoption  of  others  still  more 
rigorous.  The  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  principles  of  those  who  stile  them- 
selves United  Irishmen,  have  inspired  government 
with  the  greatest  alarm. 

Their  numbers  increased  to  such  an  alarming  de- 
gree, that  the  whole  kingdom  was  put  under  martial 
law.  Several  actions  took  place,  in  which  the  king's 
troops  were,  for  the  most  part,  successful,  which  rather 
increased  the  number  of  the  disaffected,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  most  shocking  outrages ;  insomuch, 
that  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Queen's  County,  as 
well  as  the  coun  y  of  Tipperary,  was  almost  totally 
deserted  ;  and  their  emigration  had  come  to  such  a 
height,  that  in  the  latter  county,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  charging  persons  with  cowardice  for  leaving 
their  houses,  and  desiring  such  emigrants  to  return 
within  eight  and  forty  hours. 

The  king's  troops,  aided  by  the  yeomen  of  Ireland, 
having  in  a  great  degree  repressed  the  audacity  of  the 
rebels,  their  leaders  perceived  that  their  cause  was 
losing  ground,  and  that  they  must  eilher  hazard  an 
insurreciion  or  give  up  their  hopes.  The  arrest  of  the 
Leinster  provincial  committee,  and  several  other  lead- 
ing members  of  the  union,  on  the  same  day,  tended 
so  much  to  disclose  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to 
weaken  their  organization,  that  the  conspirators  re- 
solved, without  delay,  to  make  one  desperate  effort. 
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The  outline  of  the  plan  was  to  surprize  Dublin,  the 
camp  at  Lehaunstown,  and  the  artillery  station  at 
Chapelizod,  on  the  same  night.  The  insurrection  be- 
ing commenced  near  the  metropolis,  (the  signal  for 
announcing  which,  was  to  be  the  detention  of  the 
mail  conches)  it  was  expected  that  the  north  and 
south  .would  also  rise.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  to  be 
seized,  and  all  the  privy  council,  separately  in  their 
own  houses  ;  and  the  night  of  the  -.iSd  of  May  was 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  horrid 
design. 

The  government,  perfectly  informed  of  the  purpose 
of  the  conspirators,  caused  on  the  19th  and  21st  of 
May,  several  of  the  leaders  to  be  apprehended  ;  and, 
on  the  22d,  the  lord-lieutenant  sent  a  message  to  botU 
houses  of  parliament,  advertising  them  of  the  intend- 
ed insurrection.  Notwithstanding  many  military  pre- 
cautions, it  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub- 
lin, on  the  night  appointed,  and  every  possible  effort 
was  made  by  the  disaffected  within  the  town,  to  co- 
operate with  those  without;  the  party  in  the  irovinces 
using,  at  the  same  time,  every  exertion,  to  bring  the 
people  there  into  an  action. 

The  measures  taken  in  the  metropolis  prevented 
any  movement  whatever ;  but  acts  of  open  rebellion 
were  committed  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Kildare.  About  half  past  two,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  a  regular  attack  was  made  by  a  rebel 
force  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  where  lord  Gosford 
commanded,  with  part  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and 
detachments  of  the  4th  dragoon  guards,  and  Ancient 
Britons.  The  rebels  consisted  of  about  1000  men, 
armed  with  musquets  and  pikes,  and  th.y  made  their 
attack  with  great  regularity,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Armagh  militia,  with  the  loss  of  near  200  men : 
they  made  another  unsuccessful  attack  the  next  day, 
and  had  again  about  the  same  number  slain.  There 
was  also  an  attack  made  on  a  party  of  the  9th  dra- 
goons, which  suffered  much,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  general  Dundas  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  a 
considerable  body  of  the  rebels,  near  the  hills  of  Kil- 
cullen,  where  they  were  entirely  routed,  with  very 
considerable  loss.  There  were,  likewise,  several  bo- 
dies collected  in  the  course  of  the  night,  in  different 
parts  near  Dublin,  which  were  attacked  by  the  Rath- 
farnham  cavalry,  and  by  a  detachment  of  the  5th 
dragoons,  and  dispersed  with  some  loss;  and  some 
prisoners  and  horses  were  taken.  A  rebel  party, 
however,  assembled  at  the  border  of  the  county  of 
Dublin,  near  Dunboyne,  overpowered  some  consta- 
bles, and  afterv.-ards  took  the  baggage  of  two  com- 
panies, guarded  by  a  small  party  of  fencibles;  and, 
having  committed  many  outrages,  several  of  them 
were  killed,  but,  as  the  body  remained  undispersed, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  issued  a  proclamation,  directing,  that  all  per- 
sons, acting,  aiding,  or  in  any  manner  assisting  in  the 
rebellion,  should  be  punished  according  to  martial 
law. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  measures  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, the  insurgents  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baltinglass,  to  the  amount  of  4  or  500  ;  a 
party  of  the  Antrim  militia  and  of  the  9th  dragoons 
were  sent  to  attack  them  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant 
that  these  troops  were  advancing  upon  them,  in  the 
town  of  Stratford  upon  Slaney,  captain  Stratford  ap- 
peared at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  with  part  of  his 
corps,  so  that  the  rebels  being  attacked  on  both  sides, 
were  completely  routed,  having  between  100  and 
200  killed,  besides  many  wounded,  who  made  their 
escape.  Near  Hacketstown  300  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  and  about  400  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  on 
the  hill  of  Taragh,  among  whom  was  the  commanding 
officer,  in  his  uniform. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  great  force  in   the  county  of  Wexford,  and  the 
rebels  assembled  in  such  numbers,  that  they  cut  off  a  , 
party  of  100  men  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  who 
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were  sent  to  meet  them.  Their  number  was  stated 
to  be  at  least  4000,  and  many  of  them  mounted. — 
Colonel  Campbell,  at  Athy,  had  partial  engagements 
with  the  rebels ;  and  many  of  them  were  defeated  at 
Monastereven  and  Cariow,  with  considerable  loss. — 
Near  Kildare  300,  and  near  Newton-ards  500  were 
slain,  who  had  descended  from  Vinegar  Hill  5  and 
these  successes  were  followed  by  a  victory  obtained 
over  them  by  Sir  James  Duff,  who,  with  infinite  ala- 
crity, had  opened  the  communication  with  Limerick, 
(that  with  Cork  being  already  open)  and  arriving  at 
Kildare,  while  the  rebels  had  possession  of  it,  com- 
pletely routed  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  place. 

A  proclamation  was  sent  forth  at  the  same  time  by 
the  principal  Ron:an  Catholic  inhabitants,  exhorting 
the  deluded  people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegi- 
ance ;  and  declaring  their  determination  to  stand  or 
fall  with  the  present  existing  constitution  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  rebels  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  delivered  up  a  number  of 
their  leaders. 

Early  on  the  8th  of  June,  major-general  Lake  was 
attacked  by  the  rebels  in  his  position  at  New  Ross,  and 
with  great  impetuosity  :  but  after  a  contest  of  several 
hours,  they  were  completely  repulsed,  with  a  pro- 
digious loss.  Lord  Mountjoy  fell  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest. 

The  insurrection  about  this  time  broke  out  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  having  for  its  object  the  seizure  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  to  assemble  on  a  certain 
day,  in  the  town  of  Antrim,  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession.  But  they  were  frustrated  In  their  design  ; 
some  of  the  magistrates  having  retired  from  the  place, 
and  others  being  officers  of  yeomanry,  on  permanent 
duty,  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  Major-general 
Nugent,  commander  in  chief  in  that  quarter,  ordered 
a  body  of  troops  to  march  with  the  utmost  dispatch 
through  Lisburn  to  Antrim,  which  having  been  re-in- 
forced  by  a  party  of  the  Monaghan  militia,  and  the 
22d  dragoons,  together  with  the  Belfast  yeomanry 
cavalry,  made  an  attack  upon  the  town  ;  but  being 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  three  officers,  and 
many  privates  killed  and  wounded,  as  well  as  two 
field  pieces  taken  by  the  rebels.  Colonel  Clavering, 
on  his  arrival  near  Antrim,  finding  the  rebels  pouring 
into  the  town  in  great  force,  very  judiciously  took  post 
on  a  hill,  on  the  Lisburn  side,  and  represented  his 
situation  to  major-general  Goldie.  In  the  mean  time 
colonel  Durham,  with  his  whole  detachment,  pro- 
ceeded within  half  a  mile  of  Antrim  ;  and  after  a 
cannonade  of  near  an  hour,  drove  the  insurgents  com- 
pletely out  of  the  town,  and  retook  the  two  field 
pieces,  of  which  they  had  lately  obtained  possession. 
The  king's  troops,  in  these  rencounters,  sustained 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
were  some  officers  of  distinction ;  and  particularly 
lord  Viscount  O'Neil,  governor  of  the  county,  who 
died  of  a  wound  with  a  pike,  from  his  own  park- 
keeper. 

A  few  days  after  their  expulsion  from  Antrim,  the 
insurgents  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  out  of 
2000  who  were  in  arms,  the  commander  was  able  to 
retain  with  him  only  fifty  ;  the  rest,  partly  through  the 
persuasion  of  a  prisoner,  having  left  the  camp,  de- 
stroyed their  arms,  and  declared  that  they  never  would 
again  carry  an  offensive  weapon  against  his  majesty 
or  his  loyal  subjects. 

About  the  time  when  the  last  engagement  happened 
in  the  north,  general  Needham  was  opposed  to  a  great 
body  of  rebels,  near  Arklow.  On  the  10th  of  June 
they  made  their  approach  in  two  large  columns, 
while  the  whole  intermediate  space,  embracing  his 
entire  front,  was  crowded  by  a  rabble,  armed  with 
pikes  and  musquets,  and  bearing  down  without  any 
regular  order.  The  general's  position  was  very  strong: 
as  soon  as  they  were  come  within  a  short  distance, 
he  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot,  which  continued 


for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  enemy  fled  in  all 
directions. 

Soon  after,  about  forty  rebels  were  killed  at  Bal- 
linahinch,  in  lord  Moira's  wood,  as  they  were  begin- 
ning to  assemble;  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  about 
400  Jell,  in  an  action,  in  the  same  place.  Their 
force,  on  the  preceding  day  was  supposed  to  be  about 
5000,  but  as  many  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
were  entirely  unarmed,  it  was  inferred,  with  great 
probability,  that  the  number  engaged  was  much  less 
considerable. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  marquis  Cornwallis  arrived 
in  Dublin,  in  the  capacity  both  of  commander  in 
chief,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  public 
virtues  of  this  distinguished  nobleman  ;  his  military 
talents,  and  also  the  peculiar  moderation  and  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment. 

The  following  day,  the  great  rebel  camp  at  Vinegar- 
Hill,  near  Wexford,  was  attacked  by  the  king's  troops 
under  colonel  Moore,  and  vanquished,  after  an  action 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  rebels  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, and  left  several  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
them.  Colonel  Moore,  immediately  atter  this  victory, 
pushed  on  to  Wexford,  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  rebels,  and  entered  it  so  opportunely,  as  to 
prevent  its  being  laid  in  ashes,  and  hinder  the 
massacre  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  by  the  rebels, 
who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  murdered  above 
seventy  of  them  in  cold  blood,  and  thrown  their  bodies 
over  the  bridge. 

The  rebels  having  fled  from  Wexford  on  the  ap- 
proach of  colonel  Moore,  sent  a  proposal  to  general 
Lake,  commander  in  chief  of  the  king's  troops,  im- 
porting, that  they  were  ready  to  lay  do^vn  their  arms, 
and  return  to  their  allegiance,  provided  their  persons 
and  properties  were  duly  guaranteed,  on  which  condi- 
tions they  would  use  every  influence  in  their  power, 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  country  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  To  this  proposal  general  Lake  n-pi  ed, 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  any  terms  offered  by  rebels 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign  ;  but,  to  the  deluded 
multitude,  he  promised  pardon,  on  delivering  into  his 
hands  their  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  re- 
turning with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance. 

Various  actions  took  place  from  this  period  to  the 
close  of  August,  in  some  of  which  the  king's  troops 
experienced  partial  defeats,  and  in  these  they  were  ii\ 
general  taken  by  surprize  ;  hut,  the  rebel  party,  upon 
the  whole,  were  routed,  with  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  insomuch,  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
so  entirely  despaired  of  their  cause,  that  many  of 
them  consented  to  make  a  full  and  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  all  the  circumstances  within  their  knowledge  ; 
and  it  is  from  their  own  account,  given  on  oath,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  state  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
horrid  rebellion,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on 
with  France.  On  condition  of  the  full  disclosure  of 
what  they  knew,  they  were  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
some  couniry  to  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and 
government,  giving  security  never  to  return  to  Ire- 
land without  permission  of  his  majesty's  ministers  ;  and 
thus  this  formidable  rebellion  was  quelled  in  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

Much  interesting  and  important  information  was 
communicated  by  the  principal  leaders ;  as  it  ap- 
peared from  the  examinations  of  Dr.  M'Niven,  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Mr.  Neilson,  and  counsellor  Em- 
met, that  an  executive  directory  of  the  Irish  union 
was  instiiiited  at  an  early  -period  of  the  discontents 
(1791)  01'.  which  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Dr. 
M'Niven,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Enime-t,  were 
members;  that  in  the  year  1796,  lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  set  out  for  Paris, 
in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  executive  directory  of 
France,  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  French 
force;  but  that,  tearful  of  a  discovery  of  their  inten- 
tion, they  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  Rhine,  where 
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they  met  general  Hoche,  to  whom  they  communicated 
the  object  of  their  mission ;  that  that  officer  formed 
arrangements   with   the   executive  directory;    that  a 
fleet,  with  general  Hoche  and  a  formidable  army  on 
board,    was,  in   consequence    of  those  arrangements, 
sent  to  Ireland  in  the  month  of  December  following; 
but  not  being  expected  by  the  directory  of  the   union, 
till  the  spring  of  1797,  the  pei^ple  were  not  prepared 
to  receive  the   enemy  when   they  arrived   at   Bantry 
Bay.     That  Dr.  M'Niven  afterwards  went  to  France, 
on  a  similar  mission,  and  succeeded   in  obtaining   a 
promise   from   the    directory,    that  another    attempt 
should  be  made  ;  that  a   fleet  was  accordingly  fitted 
out  in  the  TexeJ,  and  several  thousand  men  embarked 
on  board  of  it,  for  the  purpose   of  invading  Ireland  ; 
that  the  troops,  after  remaining  some  time  on  board, 
were   disembarked;  that  tb.e  fleet,  which   was  under 
the   command   of    admiral  De  Winter,  put  to   sea, 
without  the  troops  (probal)ly  for   the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  the  British  squadron,  and  with  the  hope 
of  clearing  the  way  for  the  transports  to  come  out ;) 
and  that  ihe  result  was,  the  glorious  victory  achieved 
by  admiral  Duncan   on   the   memorable    11th  of  Oc- 
tober.     It  appears   also  from    the  report,    that    the 
real  object  of  the  union   had  all    along  been  the  ac- 
complishment ot  a  revolution,  and   the  separation  ot 
Ireland   from  Gri-at   Britain  ;  that    parliamentary   re- 
form  and  Catholic   emancipation  had   been   used   as 
mere  delusive  veils  to  cover   their  designs;  that  the 
French   directory,  between  whom  and   the   directory 
of  the  union  a  regular  correspondence  for  some  time 
had  been   kept  up,  on  being  applied  to  for  a  loan  to 
enable   the   promoters  of  the  rebellion   to  effect  the 
proposed  revolution,  refused   to  comply  with   the   re- 
quest, unless  they  were  permitted  to  send  an  army  of 
sufficient  force  to  take  possession  of  the  country  as  a 
conquest  to  their  arms;  and,  tinally,  that  there  was  at 
that  moment  an  agent  trom  :he  united   Irishmen  re- 
siding in  Paris.     These  were  the  leading  points  of  the 
report   of  the   sec:et  committee,  and    which   left  no 
doubt  of  the  real  designs  of  the  chief  actors  concerned 
in  the  rebellion. 

In  the  month  of  September,  about  a  thousand 
French  troops  and  general  Humbert  landed  in  Ire- 
land, and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  ot  Kiliala,  and  the  palace  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  con- 
fined as  prisoners:  but  the  French  general  was  soon 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  king's  troops  under  the 
command  of  general  Lake,  who  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  Ballinamuck,  with  a 
very  tritimg  loss;  while  that  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  as  no  less  than  twenty-tour 
principal  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  a  great  num- 
ber of  subalterns,  and  the  whole  amounted,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  their  own  Chief  de  Brigade,  to  844. 
The  enemy,  in  their  retreat  before  the  king's  troops, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  nine  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  they  had  taken  in  former  actions  with  his  ma- 
jesty's forces. 

In  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  above 
mentioned,  a  French  national  brig  called  the  Anacreon, 
having  on  board  general  Rey,  and  the  notorious  James 
Napper  Tandy,  Chief  de  Brigade,  appeared  off"  the 
little  town  and  island  of  Rutland,  on  the  north  west 
coast  of  the  county  Donegal,  a  place  so  utterly 
unnoticed,  save  for  its  convenience  for  the  herring- 
fishery,  as  not  to  be  defended  by  a  single  soldier. — 
When  the  crew  of  the  brig,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  Irish,  made  good  their  landing,  they  solicited  in- 
formation concerning  the  B'rench  army  landed  at  Kil- 
iala. Nothing  could  equal  their  dejection  when  they 
were  told,  not  only  that  the  whole  French  force  had 
been  destroyed ;  but  that  they  had  been  joined  by 
comparatively  very  few  of  their  Irish  rebel  friends. — 
The  Anacreon  was  laden  with  many  stands  of  arms  to 
supply  those  who  should  join  the  French  army  ;  but 
such  was  the  caution  or  the   terror  of  the  country 


people,  that  as  soon  as  the  French  appeared,  they  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  ;  so  that  when  Napper  and  his 
friends  found  that  the  good  people  of  Rutland  were 
not  disposed  to  further  their  designs,  they  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  reimbark;  and  thus  ei.ded  this  rash, 
frivolous,  and  despicable  attempt. 

Frustrated  in  their  plans  of  invasion  on  the  pr.rt  of 
the  French,  and  defeated  in  their  own  efl~orts  to  effect 
their  rebellious  designs  against  their  king  and  country, 
the  United  Irishmen  now  seemed  to  look  upon  their 
cause  as  desperate.  They  continued  indeed  to  com- 
mit depredations  and  perpetrate  their  u'^ual  cruelties; 
sallying  forth  occasionally,  and  skirmishing  u  ith  par- 
ties of  the  king's  troops,  under  a  nefarious  leader, 
called  Holt ;  but  being  always  repulsed  in  th  ir  at- 
tempts, their  constant  resource  was  to  flee  to  the  bogs, 
mountains,  and  fastnesses,  and  thereby  escape  the  just 
vengeance  of  their  pursuers.  But  all  their  hnpes  were 
dashed  at  length,  bv  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a 
French  fleet  which  had  sailed  from  Brest,  with  a  for- 
midable armament  for  the  purpose  ol  a  more  powerful 
invasion  than  had  been  previously  attempted,  and 
which,  had  a  landing  been  effected,  would  no  doubt 
have  revived  a  rebellion. 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted  February  5, 
1783,  and  the  installation  of  the  first  knights  was  per- 
formed on  the  14th  of  March  following.  It  consists 
of  the  sovereign  and  fifteen  other  knig'.ts  companions. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being 
officiates  as  grand-master  of  the  order,  and  the  ach- 
bisluip  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  the 
register  of  the  order.  The  knights  are  installed  iii  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  Their  robes  are 
splendid,  and  the  badge  is  three  crowns  united  toge- 
ther in  a  cross,  with  the  mot  o  round,  2«/.v  separabil? 
"  Who  shall  separate  i*"  178S,  fastened  by  an  Irish  harp 
to  the  crown  imperial.  The  coat  is  encircled  with 
a  star  of  eight  points.  This  is  the  ooly  order  of 
knighthood  in  Ireland. 


CH.-VP.  XIIL 

THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Sittiation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  Climate  Air,  Soil,  Pro- 
duce, Cattle,  Inhabilanls,  Government,  Towns,  &"c. 

THIS  island  is  situated  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  its 
distance  from  all  three  being  nearly  equal ;  a  circum- 
stance to  which,  according  to  some  authors,  it  owes 
its  present  name,  which  they  derive  from  the  Saxon 
word  Mang,  which  signifies  among.  It  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  several  different  appellations,  as 
Mona,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  gencrical  name 
with  the  ancients  for  any  detached  island ;  Monoeda, 
Monabia,  Menavia,  Eubonia,  and  Manaw.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles;  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  about  twelve:  the  middle  of  the 
island  lies  in  54  deg.  16  min.  north  lat.  and  in  5  deg. 
8  min.  west  long.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes, 
and  has  four  to.vns,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on.  The^  weather  in 
this  island  is  less  variable  than  that  of  England,  but 
ihe  summers  are  shorter  and  cooler,  and  the  winters 
more  severe.  The  air  is  exceedingly  pure  and  whole- 
some, and  the  soil,  in  the  hilly  parts,  barren;  but  in 
the  vallies  and  champaign  country,  very  fruitful ; 
these  abound  in  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  hemp,  flax, 
roots,  pulse,  and  fine  pasture.  It  also  abounds  in  a 
small  breed  of  black  cattle,  and  on  the  mountains 
are  great  numbers  of  hogs  and  sheep,  which  run 
wild,  and  are  never  housed ;  the  meat  of  both  is  ex- 
cellent. 
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cellent.  The  horses  which  are  bred  in  this  island  are 
very  small,  but  swift  and  hardy.  There  are  no  foxes, 
badgers,  otters,  snakes,  &c.  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a 
frog  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  till  some  spawn 
was  brought  over  from  Ireland.  Eagles,  and  a  species 
of  mottled  hawks,  inhabit  the  island;  and  in  a  small 
island  called  the  Calf  of  Man,  separated  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  by  a  narrow  channel,  an  infinite  number 
of  sea-fowl  harbour;  among  which  are  claik  geese,  or 
barnacles,  and  those  delicious  birds  tailed  puffins,  said 
to  breed  in  the  holes  of  the  rabbits,  which  for  that 
time  leave  them  to  these  strangers.  The  old  ones 
leave  their  yoimg  all  day,  and  Hy  to  the  sea,  and, 
returning  late  at  night  with  their  prey,  disgorge  it  into 
the  stomachs  of  their  young ;  by  which  means  they 
become  almost  an  entire  lump  of  fat, 

A  ridge  of  mountains,  which  runs  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  ex- 
cellent water,  together  with  peat  and  turf  for  fuel. 

The  Isle  of  Man  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants; 
who  are  in  general  very  peaceable,  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, and  charitable  to  the  poor.  The  lower  class  live 
in  thatched  huts,  which  they  secure  against  the  high 
winds,  common  to  this  place,  by  a  contrivance  made 
of  ropes  ot  straw ;  but  the  gentry  reside  in  exceeding 
good  houses,  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  slate. — 
1  heir  method  of  improving  their  lands  is  by  manuring 
them  with  sea-weed,  lime,  and  marie,  or  sometimes 
by  folding  their  sheep  upon  them,  whereby  they 
procure  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  notwithstanding 
wiiich  the  common  bread  of  the  country  is  made  of 
oatmeal. 

The  curiosities  of  this  island  consist  chiefly  in  Runic 
seijulchral  inscriptions,  written  in  the  old  Norwegian 
language  ;  monuments  of  brass  and  large  white  stones ; 
daggers  and  other  instruments  of  brass,  which  have 
been  found  buried  under  ground,  together  with  nails 
of  pure  gold, 

Its  trade  consists  In  black  cattle,  lamb's  wool,  fine 
and  coarse  linen  cloth,  hides,  skins,  honey,  tallow,  and 
herrings,  of  which  the  inhabitants  formerly  exported 
twenty  thousand  barrels  annually  to  France  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
fishery  will  now  increase,  the  British  parliament  hav- 
ing lately  given  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  useful  undertaking. 

The  language  used  by  the  natives,  is  radically  Erse, 
or  Irish,  with  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek,  Welsh,  and 
English  words.  Tliis  composition  is  termed  Manks ; 
the  New  Testament  and  Common-Prayer  have  been 
translated  into  this  language.  Strangers,  being  unac- 
quainted with  their  laws  and  language,  are  forced  to 
employ  others  to  plead  for  them  ;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  they  had  any  attornies. 

The  tenets  of  the  church  of  England  are  professed 
by  the  inhabitants.  Christianity  was  first  planted  here 
by  St.  Patrick,  about  the  year  440.  The  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Germain,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Isle.  There  are  17  parish  churches  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  each  of  the  market-towns  has  a  chapel. 

The  bishop  of  Soder  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  spiri- 
tual rights  and  pre-eminence  of  other  bishops,  but 
does  not  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Peers ;  his  see 
never  having  been  created  into  an  English  barony. — 
One  of  the  most  excellent  prelates  who  ever  adorned 
the  episcopal  character,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
bishop  of  Man,  who  presided  over  that  diocese  up- 
wards of  57  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1755,  aged 
93.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  piety 
and  exemplariness  of  his  life,  his  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  en- 
couraged agriculture,  established  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  translated  some  of  his  devotional  pieces  into 
the  Manks  language,  to  render  them  more  generally 
useful,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every  parish 
in  his  diocese.  His  virtues  were  so  numerous  and  con- 


spicuous, that  he  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  island, 
and  an  ornament  to  human  nature.  Cardinal  Fleury 
had  so  much  veneration  for  his  character,  that,  out  of 
regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  of 
France,  that  no  privateer  of  that  nation  should  ravage 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  held 
by  the  bishop  either  in  person,  or  by  his  vicars  general ; 
the  archdeacon  in  person,  is  his  official.  Ecclesias- 
tical discipline  is  here  maintained  very  strictly  accord-/ 
ing  to  the  canons ;  and  the  better  to  secure  it,  the 
bishop  calls  a  convocation  of  his  clergy,  at  least  once 
a  year,  in  order  to  inquire  how  the  discipline  of  the 
church  has  been  observed,  and  to  make  such  consti- 
tutions as  are  necessary  for  its  better  government.  In 
all  the  courts  of  this  island,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
both  men  and  women,  who  are  natives  of  the  island, 
usually  plead  their  own  causes.  There  are  no  Papists 
natives  of  this  island,  nor  Dissenters  of  any  denomi- 
nation, except  Quakers.  If  the  bishop's  tenant  is 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  for  which  he  may  be 
tried  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  by  a  jury  of  his  tenants; 
he  forfeits  his  lands  to  the  bishop,  but  his  person  and 
moveables  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 

The  governor  of  this  island  resides  at  Castle-Town, 
and  is  appointed  by  his  majesty.  He  has  power  over 
all  officeis,  civil  and  military;  and  to  him,  as  chan- 
cellor, there  lies  an  appeal  in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  from  him  to  the  king  in  council. 

The  Tingvvald,  or  supreme  court  of  the  island,  is 
held  on  a  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the 
open  air,  and  consists  of  the  governor,  oflicers  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  two  deemsters,  and  twenty-four 
keys.  The  two  deemsters  arc  the  temporal  judges 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes;  and  the  twenty- 
four  keys  are  persons  so  denominated  trom  solving,  or 
as  it  were  unlocking,  the  difficulties  of  the  laws. — - 
Their  business  is  to  make  new  laws,  assist  the  deem- 
sters in  interpreting  them,  and  to  decide  all  difficult 
cases.  In  the  Tingwald  every  person  has  a  right  to 
present  any  uncommon  grievance,  and  to  have  his; 
complaints  heard  and  redressed  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  country.  All  new  laws,  having  first  been  agreed 
to  by  the  governor,  council,  deemsters,  twenty-four 
keys,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  are  likewise  pub- 
lished in  this  court. 

The  council  of  the  Isle  of  Man  consists  of  the  go- 
vernor, bishop,  archdeacon,  the  two  vicars-general,  the  . 
receiver-general,  the  comptroller,   the  bailiff,  and  the 
attorney-general. 

This  island  is  divided  into  six  sheathings,  each  of 
which  has  its  coroner,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  sheriff, 
is  intrusted  with  the  peace  of  his  district,  by  securing 
criminals,  and  bringing  them  to  justice.  A  moar  and 
a  captain  arc  likewise  two  officers  belonging  to  every 
parish.  The  former  of  these,  who  are  properly  the 
king's  bailiffs,  are  changed  yearly,  and  obliged  to  be 
answerable  for  the  rents  in  their  respective  divisions. 
The  captains  have  the  care  of  the  militia  or  trained 
bands. 

In  this  island,  if  a  single  woman  prosecutes  a  single 
man  for  a  rape,  and  he  is  found  guilty,  the  deemster, ! 
or  justice,  delivers  to  the  woman  a  rope,  a  sword,  and] 
a  ring,  which  gives  her  the  choice  of  having  hinrij 
hanged,  beheaded,  or,  by  marrying  him,  saving  hisJ 
life. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Castle-Town  or  Castle* 
Russian,  Peele,  Douglas,  and  Ramsea ;  all  of  which] 
are  situated  on  the  sea-coast. 

Castle-Town  is  the   metropolis  of  the  island,  ancj^^ 
derives  its  appellation  from  a  beautiful  old,  but  still 
entire  castle,  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble.     Here 
the  governor  and  chief  officers  reside,  the  chancery  is 
kept,  and  the  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year. 

Peele  was  denominated  Holm-Town  hy  the  Nor- 
wegians, from  a  small  island  adjacent  to  it,  wherein 
stands  the  cathedral,  at  this  time  in  ruins,  except  the 
chancel,  which  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  bishop.  '1  ho- 
mas,  earl  of  Derby,  notwithstanding  this  Isle  was  sut- 
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ficiently  strengthened  by  nature,  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall,  towers,  and  other  fortifications.  O^  late  the 
town  of  Peele  has  been  much  enlarged,  several  ex- 
cellent houses  having  been  built  by  merchants  settled 
there. 

Douglas  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in 
the  whole  island,  has  the  best  market,  and  enjoys  the 
greatest  trade.  The  harbour,  which  has  a  fine  mole 
extending  into  the  sea,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  There  is  a  free-:  chool,  and  noble 
warehouses,  vaults,  and  cellars  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

Kamsea  was  formerly  a  very  inconsiderable  town, 
but  its  trade  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years. 
It  is  noted  for  a  spacious  bay,  in  which  ships  may  ride 
safe  from  all  winds,  except  the  north-east,  and  the 
harbour  is  tolerable. 


crown,  and  subjected  to  the  regulations  of  the  British 
excise  and  customs. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    ISLE   OF    MAN. 

THE  Isle  of  Man  is  a  distinct  territory  from  Eng- 
land, and  is  not  governed  by  our  laws  ;  neither  doth 
any  act  of  parliament  extend  to  it,  unless  it  be  parti- 
cularly named  therein,  and  then  an  act  of  parliament 
is  binding  there.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  his- 
tory of  the  king's  of  Man,  but  we  can  find  no  regular 
account  of  their  succession.  This  island  was  formerly 
a  subordinate  feudatory  kingdom,  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Norway  ;  then  to  king  John  and  Henry  III.  of 
England ;  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
then  to  the  crown  of  England ,  and  at  length  we 
find  Henry  IV.  claiming  the  island  by  right  of  con- 
quest ;  and  dispQsing  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  upon  whose  attainder  it  was  granted,  by  the 
name  of  the  Lordship  of  Man,  to  Sir  John  de  Stanley, 
by  letters  patent,  7th  Henry  IV.  In  his  lineal  de- 
scendants it  continued  for  eight  generations,  till  the 
death  of  Ferdinando,  earl  of  Derby,  A ,  D.  1 594,  when 
a  controversy  arose  concerning  the  inheritance  thereof, 
between  his  daughters  and  William  his  surviving 
brother  ;  upon  which,  and  a  doubt  that  was  started 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  original  patent,  the 
island  was  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  queen 
(Elizabeth,)  and  afterwards  various  grants  were  made 
of  it  by  James  I.  all  which  being  expired,  or  sur- 
rendered, it  was  granted  afresh,  in  7th  James  I.  to 
William,  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  general ;  which 
grant  was  the  next  year  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, with  a  restraint  of  the  power  of  alienation  by 
the  said  earl  and  his  issue  male.  On  the  death  of 
James,  earl  of  Derby,  A.  D.  1735,  the  male  line  of 
earl  William  failing,  the  duke  of  Athol  succeeded  to 
the  island,  as  heir  general  by  a  female  branch. 

Though  the  title  of  king  had  been  disused  for  some 
time,  the  earls  of  Derby,  as  lords  of  Man,  had  main- 
tained a  sort  of  royal  authority  therein,  by  assenting 
to,  or  dissenting  from  laws,  and  exercising  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Yet,  though  no  English  writ  or 
process  from  the  courts  of  Westminster,  was  of  any 
authority  in  Man,  an  appeal  lay  from  a  decree  of  a 
lord  of  the  island  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain  in 
council  ;  hut  the  distinct  jurisdiction  of  this  little 
subordinate  royalty  being  found  inconvenient  for  the 
purposes  of  public  justice,  and  for  the  revenue  (in 
affording  a  commodious  asylum  for  debtors,  outlaws, 
and  smugglers)  authority  was  given  to  the  treasury, 
by  Stat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  to  purchase  the  interest  of 
the  then  proprietors  for  the  use  of  the  crown  ;  which 
purchase  was  at  length  completed  in  the  year  17(J5, 
and  confirmed  by  statutes  5  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  and  30. 
whereby  the  whole  island,  and  all  its  dependencies, 
so  granted  as  aforesaid  (except  the  landed  property  of 
the  Athol  family,  their  manorial  right  and  emolu- 
ments, and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  benefices,)  are  unalienably  vested  in  the 
18 


CHAP.     XlV. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Situatiun,  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Chief  Toivftf 
Forts,  S(c. 

THIS  delightful  island  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  within  the  diocese 
of  Winchester.  It  is  situated  over-against  the  coast 
of  Hampshire,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  channel, 
which  varies  in  breadth  froin  two  to  seven  miles. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  twenty- 
three  miles;  and  its  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
about  thirteen.  The  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscapes 
of  the  island,  have  obtained  it  the  appellation  of  the 
garden  of  England.  In  the  southern  parts,  the  air  is 
in  general  particularly  healthy;  the  soil  is  various; 
but  so  great  is  its  fertility,  that  it  was  long  ago  com- 
puted that  more  wheat  was  priduced  here  in  one 
year,  than  could  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
eight  ;  and  under  the  great  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  additional  quantity  of  land  lately  brought 
into  tillage,  its  present  produce  is  supposed  to  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  ol  population. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  island,  a  range  of  hills  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west,  which  affords  fine  pasture  for 
sheep.  Every  part  of  the  island  affords  a  great  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  picturesque  prospects,  not  only 
in  the  pastoral,  but  also  in  the  great  and  romantic 
style;  of  these  beauties,  ihe  gentlemen  of  the  island 
have  availed  themselves,  as  well  in  the  ch(/ice  of 
situation  of  their  houses,  as  in  their  other  improve- 
ments ;  some  of  their  country-seats  are  very  elegant ; 
in  short,  the  island  itself  is  often  visited  by  part  es  of 
pleasure  on  account  of  its  delightful  scenes.  Domestic 
fowls  and  poultry  are  bred  here  in  great  numbers ; 
and  from  this  island  the  outward-bound  ships  and 
vessels  at  Spithead,  the  Mother-Bank,  and  Cowes, 
commonly  furnish  themselves  with  those  articles. 

There  are  thirty  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Most  of  the  farm-houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  even 
the  cottages  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each 
a  little  garden  belonging  to  it.  According  to  a  very 
accurate  computation,  made  in  the  year  1777,  the  in- 
habitants then  amounted  to  18,024,  exclusive  of  the 
troops  quartered  there. 

Newport,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
!own,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
three  principal  streets  extend  from  east  to  west,  and 
are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which 
are  spacious,  clean,  and  well  paved.  The  river  Medina 
empties  itself  into  the  channel  at  Cowes-Harbour,  dis- 
tant about  five  miles,  and,  being  navigable  up  the 
river,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade. 
•  There  are  several  forts  in  this  island,  which  were  all 
erected  about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  many  other  forts  and  blockhouses  were  built  in 
different  parts  of  the  coast  of  England.  Carisbrooke- 
Castlehas  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  confine- 
ment of  King  Charles  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here,  was 
detained  a  prisoner,  from  November  1647,  to  Sep- 
tember 164y.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  this 
castle  was  converted  into  a  place  of  confinement  for 
his  children  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
died  in  it. 


CHAP.    XV. 

THE  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark,  in  the  British   Channel,  are  all    subject  to 
England,    and   within   the    diocese  of    Winchester 
3  F  They  ' 
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THey  lie  in  a  cluster  in  Mount  St.  Michael's  Bay,  be- 
tween Cape  La  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Fre- 
belle  in  Brittany,  Sark  being  four,  Guernsey  seven, 
and  Alderney  nine  leagues  from  Jersey. 

The  island  of  Jersey,  which  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  by  them  called  Cscsarea,  is  situated  in  ' 
49  de".  '26  min.  west  Ion.  eighteen  miles  west  of  Nor-  ' 
mandy,  and  eighty-four  miles  south  of  Portland.  It 
is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth. 
The  rocks  on  the  northern  side  form  a  natural  and  in- 
accessible fortification  ;  but  to  the  south  the  island  is 
almost  level  with  the  water.  The  air  is  very  salubri- 
ous ;  and  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  vallies,  rich, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated  ;  but  there  is  no  wood 
for  firing.  The  higher  land  is  generally  approlyiated 
for  orchards,  and  great  quantities  of  excellent  cyder 
are  made  there.  There  are  animals  in  this  island 
which  are  not  found  in  England,  but  it  is  well  stocked 
with  black  cattle  and  sheep.  Fish  and  wild  fowl  of 
every  kind  abound  tliere,  and  some  of  these  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  place.  The  Jersey  honey  is  esteemed  very 
delicious. 

The  whole    island  is  divided    into   twelve  parishes, 
and   its    capital    town  is  St.  Holier,  which  contains  a 
number  of  exceeding  good  houses,  and  make  an  ele- 
gant appearance.     'I'he  people,  who  are  about  20,000 
in  number,    employ    themselves    in   cultivating   their 
orchards,    and  a  manufacture   of   knit  stockings  and  ' 
caps,  wherein  their  commerce  chiefly  consists,  though  \ 
they    carry  on   a  considerable    trade    in   fish  to  New-  ' 
foundland    and  the   Mediterranean.     Their   language 
is  French,  but  most  of  them  intermix   it  with  English  , 
words.     '1  he  religion  here,  and  likewise  in  the  other  j 
three  islands,  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.     The  { 
governor  is  appointed    by  the  king,  but   the  civil  ad-  | 
ministration  is  vested  in  a  bailiff,  assisted   by    twelve  | 

jurats.  i 

The  property  of  this  island  formerly  belonged  to  \ 
the  Catterets,  who  were  originally  Normans ;  and  i 
Jersey,  being  the  chief  remains  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  depending  on  the  kings  of  England,  still; 
preserves  the  ancient  feudal  forms,  particularly  the  I 
assembly  of  states,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  miniature  of  ; 
the  British  parliament,  as  settled  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  ; 
ward  the  First.  _  _        | 

Gl'RRNSev,  which  is  likewise  part   of  the  ancient' 
Norman  patrimony,  is  thirteen   miles  and  a  halt  from  i 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  twelve  and  a  half  where  I 
broadest,  cast    and  west.     It   has    an    arbour,  at  St.  ! 
I'eter   le  Port,  guarded  by  two   forts,  one  called  the 
Old-Castle,    tl^e  other  Casile-Cornet.     The    island  is  j 
divided    into    ten  parishes,  to   which   there  are    but  | 
ei'ht    ministers,  four  of  the  parishes    being   united  ; 
and  Alderney  and   Sark,    which    are    appendages  of 
Guern.sey,     having    one    apiece.     Though    this   is   a 
much     more    desirable  spot,  it  is   not  so  populous  as 
Jersey,  and  consequently  not  so  valuable,  because  less 
cultivated.     It   abounds,    however,  in  cyder,  and   in 
most  other  respects  resembles  the  island  last  described  . 
but  want  of  firing  is  the  greatest  inconveniency  that' 
both    islands  labour   under.     The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in   this,    and  the  islands  of  Alderney  and  Sark, 
arc  computed    at   20,000  ;  they    speak    the    French 
language. 

Alderney  is  separated  from  Normandy,  by  a  nar- 
row streis^hf,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  from  the 
prodigious  velocity  of  the  current  ;  otherwise  it  is 
safe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships. 
'I'his  island,  which  is  about  eight  miles  in  compass, 
iias  nothing  in  it  remarkable  but  a  fine  breed  of  cows, 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  into  England, 
where  ihey  are  known  by  the  name  of  Norman 
cows.     It  has  an  healthy  air  and  fruitful  soil. 

Sark  is  a  very  small  island  depending  upon  Guern- 
sey, from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  any  thing  mate- 
rial ;  the  inhabitants  arc  long-lived,  and  enjoy,  from 
the  products  of  nature,  all  the  conveniences  of  life  j 
their  number  is  about  300. 


The  isles  of  Scilly,  anciently  called  the  Silures,  are 
a  cluster  of  dangerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140, 
lying  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Land's-End,  ia 
Cornwall,  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  well  inhabited,  and  have 
large  and  secure  harbours.  These  rocks  being  situat- 
ed  between  the  English  Channel  and  St.  George's 
Channel,  many  ships  and  lives  have  been  destroyed 
by  them. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Siliialion,  Extent,  Divisions,  Rivers,  Animals,  Produce, 
Population,  Trade,  Language,  Learning,  Religion,  ts'c. 

THESE  provinces,  which  are  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, obtained  the  general  name  of  Netherlands. 
Pais  Bas,  or  Low  Countries,  from  their  situation  in 
respect  of  Germany.  They  were  formerly  part  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  afterwards  of  the  circle  of  Bel- 
gium, or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire.  Their 
situation  is  between  2  and  7  deg.  east  long,  and  be- 
tween 49  and  54  north  lat.  and  extend,  from  north 
to  south,  350  miles ;  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is 
300.  Their  boundaries  are,  the  German  Sea,  on  the 
north  ;  the  British  Channel,  on  the  west  ;  Germany, 
on  the  east  ;  and  Lorrain  in  France,  on  the  south. 

The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  speaking, 
eight ;  viz.  Holland,  Overyssel,  Zealand,  Friesland, 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen  ;  but 
the  two  latter  forming  only  one  sovereignty,  they  are 
always  considered  as  seven. 

The  United  Provinces  are  situated  between  3  and 
7  deg.  east  long,  and  51  and  51'  north  lat.  being  I50 
miles  in  length  and  almost  the  same  in  breadth. 
They  are  bounded  by  the  German  sea,  on  the  north 
and  west  ;  by  Westphalia,  on  the  east ;  and  by  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  and  the  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  south. 

These  Provinces,  which  are  about  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  English  coast,  lie  very  low,  having 
neither  mountains,  rising  grounds,  nor  forests,  to  di- 
versify the  scene  ;  and  the  country,  when  viewed  from 
a  tower  or  steeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued 
marsh  or  bog,  drained  at  certain  distances  by  innume- 
rable ditches. 

The  climate  in  the  southern  parts,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  England,  but  in  the  northern, 
the  winter  is  generally  very  sharp,  and  the  summer 
sultry  hot  i  neither  the  excessive  heat  or  cold,  how- 
ever, lasts  above  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  air  is 
foggy,  moist,  and  would  be  very  unwholesome,  if  not 
purified  by  the  frost  in  winter,  when  the  east  wind 
usually  blows  for  about  four  months,  during  which 
season  their  harbours  are  entirely  frozen  up.  The 
soil  is  by  nature  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  an  ob- 
stacle which  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  in 
great  measure  surmounted,  in  making  canals,  &c.  to 
drain  their  lands  ;  which,  by  this  method,  are  ren^ 
dered  fit  for  pasture,  and  in  mnny  places  for  tillage. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhine,  one  of  th« 
largest  and  finest  rivers  in  Europe  ;  the  Maese,  the^ 
Scheldt,  and  the  Vecht.  There  are  many  smaller 
rivers  that  join  these,  and  a  vast  number  of  canals. 
There  are  few  good  harbours  in  the  provinces.  The 
best  are  those  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetsluys,  and  Flush- 
ing. The  harbour  of  Amsterdam,  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  safest  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  it,  over  which  large  vessels  cannot  pass,  without 
being  lightened.  Ilaerlam,  the  only  lake  in  this 
country,  has  a  communication,  by  means  of  canals 
with  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 

The  animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  Eng- 
land.    The  inhabitants  buy  lean  cattle  in  Denmark 
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and  north  of  Germany,  Which  they  fatten  to  a  prodigi- 
ous bulk  ;  and  the  horses  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  They  have  a  good  breed  of  sheep, 
:whose  wool  is  highly  valued  ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
some  places  they  have  wild  boars  ad  wolves.  Storks 
build  and  hatch  in  their  chimnies  ;  but,  being  birds 
of  passage,  they  leave  the  country,  together  with  their 
young,  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  do  not  re- 
turn till  February.  The  fish  found  in  the  seas  and 
rivers  there,  are  the  same  as  ours,  though  larger;  they 
have  no  herrings  on  their  coasts;  but  there  are  many 
excellent  oyster  beds  about  the  islands  of  the  Texel. 

Very  little  corn  is  produced  in  these  provinces  ; 
but  in  some  parts  they  grow  madder,  tobacco,  and  a 
little  truit.  V'ast  quantities  of  the  latter  are  sent 
yeariyfrom  England,  together  with  all  kinds  of  roots 
and  garden-stuff,  particularly  cauliHowers.  The  pro- 
vinces, however,  in  general,  abound  with  rich  pas- 
tures, fine  groves  of  trees,  vegetables,  &c.  tlioui^h  not 
in  such  perfection  as  those  of  England. 

The  Seven  United  Provinces  contain,  according  to 
the  best  accounts,  113  cities  and  towns,  1,400  vil- 
lages, and  about  two  niilli<5nsot  inhabitants,  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Dutch. 
They  are  usually  tall  and  strong  built  ;  the  women 
have  good  skins  and  tolerable  features,  but  both  sexes 
are  very  clumsy  in  their  shapes,  to  which  their  dress 
contributes  greatly,  for  the  men  wear  coats  without 
plaits,  and  their  long  pockets  reach  nearly  to  their 
arm-pits  :  the  women  have  their  petticoats,  of  which 
they  wear  a  great  number,  no  lower  than  the  middle 
of  their  legs  ;  their  waists  are  excessively  short,  and 
on  their  heads  they  sometimes  wear  a  plain  round-ear 
cap,  but  frequently  only  a  black  ribband,  tied  in  a 
particular  manner :  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  higher  ranks  of  people,  who  initate  the 
Trench  greatly  in  their  method  of  dress  and  living. 
The  manners  of  the  people  differ  according  to  their 
situations  in  life.  The  gentry  are  polite  and  hospi- 
table. The  tradesmen  arc  no  otherwise  honest  than 
the  law,  or  the  discernment  of  the  persons  they  deal 
with,  obliges  them  to  be  so  ;  for  whenever  they  ca'i 
evade  the  one,  or  impose  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
other,  they  seldom  fail  to  doit.  The  boors  or  !  us- 
b;'.ndmen  are  exceedingly  dull  of  understanding,  im- 
patient if  Irented  harshly,  but  easilv  guided  by  gentle 
methods,  and  yielding  to  the  conviction  of  plain  rea- 
soning, if  tliey  are  allowed  time  to  comprehend  it. 
The  seamen  arc  a  plain,  rough,  surly,  ill  mannered 
people,  seldom  making  use  of  more  words  than  is 
necessary  about  their  business.  Every  class,  however, 
agrees  in  being  exceedingly  industrious  and  frugal, 
never  spending  the  whole  of  their  income,  let  it  be 
ever  so  trifling.  They  are  naturally  phlegmatic,  and 
seldom  in  a  passion,  except  heated  by  liquor,  or  pro- 
voked by  any  one  acting  contrary  to  their  interest, 
uhich  is  dearer  to  them  than  life  ;  in  every  other  re 
spect,  they  are  quiet  neighbours,  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects. Tiiough  a  Dutchman,  when  drunk,  is  guilty 
of  every  act  ot  brutality,  and  though  they  have  been 
known  to  exercise  the  most  shocking  inhumanities 
abroad,  from  lucrative  views,  yet  in  their  own  coun- 
try they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inoffensive.  They 
are  seldom  seen  to  express  any  great  emotions  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  and  the  passion  of  love  is  a  thing  talked  of, 
but  scarce  ever  felt  by  either  sex  ;  for  they  are  so 
similar,  that  in  displaying  the  dispositions  of  the  men, 
those  of  the  women  are  likewise  delineated.  The 
Dutch  drink  great  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors, 
wine,  8ic.  and  both  men  and  women  smoke  tobacco. 
I'hcy  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness  ;  and  nolhing  can 
exceed  the  neatness  of  their  houses,  which  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  perpetually 
rubbing  and  scouring,  from  the  moisture  ot  the  air, 
which  causes  metals  to  rust,  and  wood  to  mould, 
more  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  nobility,  magistrates,  and  rich  merchants,  who 
have  retired  from  trade,  endeavour  to  rival  each  other 


in  the  beauty  of  their  equipages,  and  the  elegance  of 
their  houses  and  furniture.  Among  the  middling 
ranks  of  people,  there  is  scarce  any  distinction  be- 
tween masters  and  servants,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  stranger,  at  first  sight,  to  know  the  one  from  the 
other.  There  is  no  country  where  fewer  failures  or 
bankruptcies  occur.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  a  mul- 
titude of  taxes  and  contributions,  such  as  no  other 
country  experiences,    they   flourish   and   grow   rich. 

From  this  systematic  spirit  of  regularity  and  modera- 
tion, joined  to  the  most  obstinate  perseverance,  they 
succeeded  in  the  stupendous  works  of  draining  their 
country  of  those  immense  deluges  of  water  that  had 
everflowed  a  considerable  part  of  it  during  many 
ages,  while  at  the  same  time  they  brought  under  their 
subjection  and  command  the  rivers  and  seas  hat  sur- 
round then),  by  dykes  of  incredible  thickness  and 
strength,  and  made  thein  the  principal  bulwarks  on 
which  they  rely  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  their 
territories  against  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.  To 
this  end,  they  have  covered  their  frontiers  and  cities 
with  innumerable  sluices ;  by  means  of  which,  at  the 
shortest  notice,  the  most  impetuous  inundations  are 
admitted,  so  that  they  become  in  a  few  hours  inac- 
cessible. 

1  heir  remarkable  frugality  and  perseverance  have 
also  enabled  them,  though  labouring  under  the  greatest 
dilTiculties,  not  only  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
but  to  attack  that  powerful  nation  in  the  most  tender 
parts,  by  seizing  her  rich  galleons,  and  forming  new- 
establishments  ill  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West-Indies, 
at  the  expence  of  Spaiii,  and  thereby  becoming,  fr(.ni 
a  despicable  prm-ince,  a  most  formidabl ;  enemy. 
The  rise  ot  their  mihtary  and  marine  establishments 
was  also  equally  wonderful,  since,  in  their  celebrated 
contention  with  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, they  maintained  no  less  t:  an  .50,000  forces, 
and  upwards  of  eighty  ships  of  the  line.  But  a  spirit 
of  frugality  is  not  now  so  universal  among  the  Dutch 
as  it  was  lormerly  :  the  rith  trailers  and  mechanics 
begin  to  adopt  English  and  French  luxuries  in  dressing; 
and  living;  their  nobility  and  high  m^g'Stratcs,  who 
have  retired  from  trade,  rival  those  (^t  avy  other  part 
of  Eirope  in  their  tables,  buildings,  furniture,  and 
equipages  ;  and  gaming  is  likewise  practised  among 
many  ot  their  fashionable  la'lies. 

The  summer  diverbions  of  the  Dutch  differ  little 
from  those  ot  the  English;  and  in  winter  they  shoot 
wild  geese  and  ducks:  thev  delight  in  skaiting,  at 
which  they  ai'e  very  expert  ;  and  it  is  ;i mazing  to  see 
with  what  inconceivable  velocity  both  inen  and 
women  dart,  or  rather  fly  along  upon  the  ice,  hav- 
ing perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  load  on  their  heads. 

The  usual  way  ot  ,  assingtrom  town  to  town,  is  by 
covered  boat'^,  called  treckscuits,  which  are  dragged 
along  the  canals  by  horses  on  a  slow  uniform  trot,  so 
that  passengers  reach  the  different  towns  where  they 
are  to  stop,  precisely  at  the  appointed  instant  of  time. 
This  method  of  travelling  is  exceedingly  convenient 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  very  cheap,  bur  at  the  same 
time  extremely  dull  and  disagreeable.  The  principal 
people  travel  on  the  ice  in  sledges,  which  a  man, 
placed  behind,  pushes  along  with  great  swiftness. 

Almost  every  town  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  navigable  canal,  which  is  now 
become  the  princli^al  method  ot  communication  be- 
tween one  town  and  another.  Among  the  many 
benefits  derived  from  these  canals  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  sending  goods  into  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  .Austrian  and  French  Nalierlan.ls,  from  the 
principal  trading  towns  of  Holland,  at  a  very  small 
expence  :  some  ot  the  canals  communicate  with  the 
Rhine,  others  with  the  Maesc,  and  others  with  the 
Kms.  Hence  a  very  extensive  inland  commerce 
is  carried  on  throughout  this  country;  and  the  goods 
imported  from  foreign  states,  by  the  great  trading 
towns  of  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  &c.  are  dis[)ersed 
into  various  parts  in  large    quantities  ;  so  that  these 
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provinces  may  be  considered  as  one  large  mart  of 
trade.  The  canals  are  lined  for  several  miles  to- 
gether with  elegant  neat  country-houses,  seated  in 
the  middle  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  inter- 
mixed with  figures,  busts,  statues,  temples,  &c.  to  the 
very  water's  edge :  genteel  families,  in  fine  weather, 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  these  little  temples, 
smoking,  reading,  or  viewing  the  passengers,  to  whom 
they  appear  to  behave  with  complaisance  and  polite- 
ness. A  treckscuit,  in  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
these  canals,  is  divided  into  two  different  apartments, 
called  the  roof  and  the  ruim  ;  the  first  for  gentlemen, 
and  the  other  for  common  people,  who  may  eat, 
drink,  read,  or  converse  with  people  of  various  na- 
tions, with  great  facility. 

The  United  Provinces  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe,  and 
goods  may  be  purchased  here  sometimes  cheaper 
than  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.  Their  East- 
India-Company,  which  is  the  most  opulent  and  power- 
ful of  any  in  the  world,  have  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
fine  spices  for  more  than  100  years,  and,  till  the  late 
war  with  England,  was  extremely  wealthy  and  power- 
ful ;  but  their  commerce  hath  greatly  sutTcred  since 
that  period.  Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia, 
which  is  said  to  exceed  in  magnificence,  opulence, 
and  commerce,  ail  the  cities  of  Asia.  Here  the 
viceroys  appear  in  greater  splendor  than  the  stad- 
tholder;  and  some  of  the  Dutch  subjects  in  Batavia 
scarcely  acknowledge  any  dependence  on  the  mother- 
country.  Their  India  settlement  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  being  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  out- 
ward and  home-vvard-bound  ships  of  all  nations,  is 
extremely  pleasant,  healthful,  and  useful. 

In  Holland,  the  manufactures  consist  in  fine  linen, 
table  damasks,  woollen-cloths,  sail-cloth,  pc\per,  delft- 
ware,  pots,  tobacco-pipes,  refined  salt,  sugar-works, 
oil-mills,  cotton,  silk,  wax-bleaching,  leather-dressing, 
hemp,  and  starch.  Vast  stims  are  amassed  annually 
by  their  mills  for  sawing  timber,  used  in  building 
■ships  and  houses  ;  and  great  wealth  is  acquired  by 
the  herring,  whale,  and  cod-fisheries,  which  they  have 
wrested  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  in  these  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  employ  a  vast  number  of  ships;  in  the 
two  first  only,  about  350  snil.  The  herrings  cured 
there  are  preferable  to  those  of  any  other  nation  ; 
and,  in  a  good  season,  the  profits  on  this  branch  of 
trade  only  are  said  to  amount  to  2,000,000  of  Hol- 
land guilders}  early,  clear  of  all  deductions. 

The  principal  trading  company  in  Holland   is  that 
to  the  East-Indies  incorporated  in  1602.     About   the 
year  1660  the  Dutch  divided  40  per  cent,  and  after- 
wards 60 ;  the  dividends  are  at   present  much  reduc- 
ed ;  but,  in  121  years,  the  proprietors,  on  an  average,  ; 
divided  yearly   above  24  per  cent,  and,  so  late  as  in  ; 
17(i0,  ihey  divided  15  per  cent.     The    Dutch   West-  [ 
India  Company    was  incorporated  in   1621,    and,    in 
the  year  1760,  divided  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  bank  ot  Amsterdam  is  immensely    rich,  and  un- 
der an   excellent  direction.     According  to  Mr.   An- 
derson, the  cash,  bulHon,  and  pawned  jewels  in  this 
bank,  which  is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  stadthouse, 
amount  to  thirty-six  millions  sterling,  though  others 
say  only  tliiity  millions. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  is  a  very 
intricate  article.  They  all,  indeed,  form  a  general 
confederacy  ;  and  the  statutes  made  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Slates,  after  they  have  acquired  the  necessary 
sanctions,  become  binding  on  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  united  Provinces.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
particular,  each  province  has  a  separate  internal  go- 
vernment, wholly  independent  of  others  ;  but  as 
these  independent  governments  considered  separately, 
cuuld  not  defend  themselves  against  the  attempts  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  they  are  formed  into  one  collective 
body,  by  a  certain  number  of  deputies,  or  represen- 
tatives, chosen  by  each,  who  constitute  the  legislative 


power,  and  are  termed  the  States-General.  Their 
power  is,  however,  in  some  respects  limited;  for, 
when  a  resolution  is  taken  by  the  States,  it  has  not 
the  force  of  a  law  till  it  has  received  the  approbation 
of  every  province,  every  city,  and  every  republic  in 
that  province  ;  nor  are  even  a  majority  of  voices  in 
these  different  and  subordinate  assemblies  sufficient, . 
it  must  be  unanimously  approved,  one  dissenting  voice' 
being  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  abortive.  But 
these  tedious  formalities  are  usually  laid  aside  in  times 
of  imminent  danger,  when  the  approbation  of  the 
States-General  is  allowed  to  be  sufficient. 

The  council  of  State,  which  consists  of  deputies 
from  the  several  provinces,  is  next  in  authority  to 
the  States-General.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  per- 
sons, of  whom  Holland  sends  three,  Guelderland 
one,  Zealand  two,  Utrecht  one,  Friesland  two, 
Overyssel  one,  and  Groningen  two.  In  this  council 
they  do  not  vote  by  provinces,  as  in  the  States-Gene- 
ral, but  by  personal  voices,  and  every  deputy  presides 
in  his  turn.  When  the  votes  happen  to  be  equal, 
the  stadtholder  has  a  decisive  voice.  The  business  of 
this  council  consists  in  preparing  estimates,  finding 
out  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  public  revenues, 
and  other  matters  necessary  to  be  laid  before  the 
States-General. 

The  chamber  of  accounts  is  subordinate  to  these 
two  bodies,  vvhich  is  likewise  composed  of  provincial 
deputies,  who  audit  all  public  accounts.  The  admi- 
ralty forms  a  separate  board,  and  the  executive  part 
of  it  is  conr.mitted  to  five  colleges  in  the  three  mari- 
time provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland. 
In  Amsterdam,  which  takes  the  lead  in  all  public  ad- 
ministrations, the  magistracy  is  lodged  in  thirty-six 
senators,  who  are  chosen  for  life  j  and  every  vacancy 
among  them  is  filled  up  by  the  survivors.  The  same 
senate  also  elects  the  deputies  to  represent  the  cities 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  in  which  the  people 
neither  choose  their  representatives  nor  their  magi- 
strates. 

The  power  of  the  stadtholder  is  very  limited,  ex- 
cept when  he  appears  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He 
Is  indeed  president  of  the  states  of  every  province, 
and  can,  by  his  influence,  procure  such  deputies  to  be 
sent  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  as  are 
friends  to  his  interest,  and  may  change  the  deputies, 
magistrates,  and  ofiicers,  in  every  province  and  city. 
To  his  office  are  annexed  certain  prerogatives,  which 
vary  in  different  provinces ;  but  they  may  all  be 
changed  by  the  authority  of  the  Stat(;s-General.  The 
appointment  of  the  stadtholder  from  the  States  is 
100,000  guilders,  or  9,50001.  sterling,  besides  which 
he  has  several  principalities  and  large  estates  of  his 
own. 

The  States  of  the  Provinces  are  styled  Noble  and 
Mighty  Lords,  but  those  of  Holland,  Noble  and  Most 
Mighty  Lords  ;    and  the    Slates-General,  High  and 
Mighty  Lords,  or,   the    Lords   the   States-General'-ef 
the  United  Netherlands,  or,  their  High  Mightinesses. 

Justice  is  said  to  be  nowhere  dispensed  with  more 
impartiality  than  in  this  country.  Every  province 
has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  criminal  cases, 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  petty  and  country  courts.  The 
stadtholder  has  the  power  of  pardoning  condemned 
malefactors. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Netherlands  by  St.  Winifred.  After 
that  period.  Popery  continued  to  be  preferred  till  the 
Reformation,  when  many  of  the  people  embraced 
Protestantism  ;  which  giving  umbrage  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  issued- orders  to  punish  with  death  all  those 
whom  the  church  of  Rome  declared  heretics.  This 
occasioned  the  total  alienation  of  the  Seven  Dutch 
Provinces,  the  established  religion  of  which,  at  this 
time,  is  the  Presbyterian  or  Calvinism  ;  but  all  per- 
suasions and  sects  are  tolerated  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Holland    live  together  as   citizens  of  the  world  ; 
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their  differences  in  opinion  make  none  in  affection, 
and  they  are  associated  together  by  the  common  ties 
of  humanity  and  the  bonds  of  peace,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  state,  with  equal  encou- 
ragement to  arts  and  industry,  and  equal  freedom  ot 
speculation  and  enquiry.  The  Papists  and  Jews  are 
very  numerous  ;  none  but  Presbyterians  are  admitted 
into  any  office  or  post  in  the  government,  except  the 

army. 

The  language  of  these   provinces  is  Low    Dutch  : 
it  is  compounded  of  the    Teutonic,  or  ancient   Ger- 
man, with    several   French    and   Latin   words.     The 
sound  of  this  language,  to  those   who  are  ignorant  of 
it,  is  harsh  and  unpleasing  ;  but  this  is  greatly  soften- 
ed   by  the  accent    and  pronunciaticn    of    the    more 
learned  and  polite.     English   and  French  are  spoken 
by    the    higher    ranks  of  the  people.      Many   of  the 
Dutch  have   distinguished  themselves    by  their  learn- 
ing, and  some  even  by  their  wit  and  ingenuity.     They 
arc   famous  for  controversial    divinity,  which   at   one 
time   insinuated    itself  so  much  into   the  state,  that  it 
had   nearly    proved    fatal  to  the    government.     1  hey 
boast  of  excellent  writers  in  all  branches   ot  medicine, 
and  nun\erous  commentators  upon  the  classics.     Tl;eir 
Latin  poems  and   epigrams    are    very    common,  and, 
about  the  year    1747,  Van    Ha.iren    ])ublished   some 
poems   in   favour  of  liberty.      In    the  other    depart- 
ments of  literature,  the   Dutch  publications   are    me- 
chanical, and  arise  chiefly  trom  their  employments  in 
the  church,  universities,  or  state.  Th(.'  citv  of  Haarlem 
disputes  the  invention  of  printing  with  the  Girmans; 
and  the  magistrates  keep  in  their  town-house  the  first 
book  printed  bv  Coster,  about  the  year  1440.     Among 
the  principal  of    the    Dutch     writers    are,  Erasmus, 
Grotius,    Boerhaave,  Gra:vius,    Burmann,    and    Van 
Haaren. 

In  the  United   Netherlands,  there   are   five  univer- 
sities,  viz.    Leyden,    Utrecht,    Groningen,     Harder- 
wicke,    and    Francker.     Leyden    is  the    oldest   and 
largest  in  these  provinces,  and  was  founded   in  1575. 
It  enjoys  many  privileges,  has  a  library  well  furnished, 
particularly  with  manuscripts;  a  physic  garden  stock- 
ed  with    all    kinds    of    plants,  many  ot  which  have 
been  brought  from  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  j 
East-Indies  ;  an  anatomy-hall,    and    an    observatory. 
The    professors,  who    are    usually  men  of  eminence, 
read  public    lectures  four  times  a  week,  gratis ;  but 
every   person    who    attends  a  course    of   private    lec- 
tures,   which  last   a   whole    year,    pays   about   three 
guineas :    the    lectures    are    always    in   Latin.     The  j 
professors    wear  gowns   only    when    they   preside  at  j 
public    disputations,  read   public  lectures,  or  meet  in  ! 
the  senate  ;  their  salaries  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  \ 
pounds   per  annum.     The   students  do  not  lodge   in  \ 
the   university,  but   where  they  please  in   the  town  :  | 
they  have  no  distinct  habit,  and  all  wear  swords.     The  I 
university  of  Utrecht  was  founded  in  1636,  and  is  in  j 
a  very  flourishing  state,  though  it  does  not  enjoy   the   i 
privileges   of   most  other  universities,  being  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.     The  num-  i 
ber  of  students  are  computed  at  2000.     The  university 
of  Groningen  was  founded  in  1615,  and  well  endow- 
ed out  of  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed   monasteries. 
The  universities  of    Harderwicke  was  only  a  Scliola 
iUustris  \.\\\  1648,  when  it  acquired   its  present    title. 
The   university  at   Francker  was  founded  in  the  year 
1585,    and  has  a  fine   physic-garden.     The  external 
appearance   of  thosi'  universities  is  rather  mean,  and 
the  buildings  old  ;  but  these  defects  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  variety  of  solid  and  useful    learning 
taught  in  them. 

Jn  these  universities,  no  oatlis  or  religious  tests  are 
imposed  ;  so  that  lloman  Catholic  parents,  and  even 
Jews,  send  their  children  here  with  as  little  .scruple  as 
Protestants.  These  seminaries  o'i  learning  have  each 
three  or  four  divinity  professors,  as  many  of  physic,  and 
two  or  three  of  law  ;  besides  others  of  history,  language 
and  eloquence,  or  the  belles  lettrcs ;  and  others  of 
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philosophy,  mathematics,  the  Greek  and  Roinan  an- 
tiquities, and    the   Hebrew  and    Oriental    languages. 

There  are  abundance  of  youth,  of  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry,  from  most  countries  in  Europe,  at 
these  seminaries  of  literature  ;  and,  as  every  one  may 
live  as  he  pleases,  without  being  obliged  to  be  pro- 
fuse in  hisexpences,  or  so  much  as  quitting  his  night- 
gown for  weeks  or  months  together,  foreigners  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  are  to  be  seen  here. 

At  these  scats  of  learning,  the  force  of  example  is 
strikingly  exhibited  ;  for  frugality  in  expence,  order, 
a-  composed  behaviour,  attention  to  study,  and  as- 
siduliy  in  every  thing,  being  the  characteristics  of  the 
natives ;  strangers  who  continue  among  them  soon 
adopt  their  manners  and  method  of  living.  And, 
though  the  students  are  under  no  restminf,  yet  they 
are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and  good 
manners,  and  the  diligence  and  success  with  which 
they  apply  themselves  to  their  respective  stud  es. 

Amsterdam  is  the  ca[)ital  of  all  the  United  Nether- 
t  lands.  Its  situation  is  on  the  river  Amstel,  and  an 
arm  of  the  sea  called  Wye.  It  is  in  52  deg  20  min. 
north  lat.  and  4  dog.  30  min.  east  long,  and  erected  in 
a  morass,  on  strong  and  extensive  piles,  in  the  form  of 
a  cresent.  The  stadthouse  alone  hath  upwards  of 
130,000  strong  piles  of  wood  for  its  foundation. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam,  next  to  London,  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  extensive  city  in  Christendom.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trading  ports,  and  not  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  any  city  for  riches.  It  is  surrounded  with 
brick  walls,  and  a  large  ditch,  and  the  gates  arc  built 
with  tree-stone.  Tlie  walls  are  high,  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  flnnked  with  twonty-six  bastions. 

I'he  houses  of  Amsterdain,  in  general,  are  hand- 
somely built,  either  with  brick  or  stone.  The  streets 
are  spacious,  well  pave!,  embellished  with  trees,  and 
have  canals  passing  through  them.  Here  are  eleven 
Dutch  Calvinist,  one  High  Dutch,  two  French,  and 
three  English  churches;  but  only  the  Calvinists  have 
the  privilege  of  using  bells.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  twenty-seven  chapels,  and  a  kind  of  cloister,  the 
nuns  of  which,  however,  are  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
and  to  marry  if  they  please.  The  Jews,  Arminians, 
Anabaptists,  &c.  have  likewise  places  of  worship. 

Tiiis  city  has  a  great  share  riot  only  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  Europe,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  particular,  it  is  in  possession  of  one  half  of  that 
vast  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  to  the  East- 
Indies,  and  governs  the  whole. 

This  city  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  adorned 
with  any  squares  :  the  principal  place  so  called  is  the 
dam,  which  is  very  irregular,  and  has  no  capital 
building  but  the  stadthouse,  which  is  a  noble  oblong 
edifice  of  free-stone,  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  breadth, 
and  in  1 16  in  height. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  a  magnificent 
edifice,  and  contains  many  curious  pieces  of  sculpture, 
painted  windows,  &c. 

The  admiralty  house  is  an  old  building,  having 
been  formerly  a  nunnery.  The  arsenal  is  a  fine 
structure,  200  feet  long  and  22  broad.  Near  the 
arsenal  is  the  dock,  which  is  508  feet  in  length,  and 
has  the  storehouses,  ship  carpenters  houses.  Sec.  con- 
tiguous. The  East  India  House  is  a  very  large  build- 
ing, and  contains  a  prodigious  quantity  of  various 
articles.  The  India  company  hath  likewise  a  maga- 
zine or  arsenal  independent  of  that  just  mentioned. 

Amsterdam  contains  many   hospitals,    which  toge- 
ther   maintain    and    relieve    great  numbers  of   both 
>exes.     Besides  these,  here  are   many  places    where 
people    may  hgve   diet  and   lodging   for  life,  on  ad- 
vancing a  certain  sum  of   money,  which   is  not   very 
considerable.     In   many  parts  of  the  city  poor   boxes 
iinng  on  chains,  being  locked  up  and   secured  by  the 
overseers   of  the   poor,  who   every   quarter  distribute 
he  money.     The  play-houses  pay  half  their  profits  to 
lie    use  of   the    poor.     All   who   entertain  people  at 
fairs  are  obliged  to  contribute  a  third  of  their  profit  5 
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and  all  who  pass  through  pay  a  penny  for   the   same 
purpose. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about 
two  hundred  thousand,  of  which  a  great  part  are 
Papists  and  Jews.  The  greatest  disadvantages  this 
city  labours  under  are  the  want  of  good  air  and 
w^ater. 

Rotterdam  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Maes 
and  Rotter,  from  the  latter  of  which,  and  Dam,  its 
name  is  formed.  It  is  12  miles  from  the  Hague, 
and  28  from  .Amsterdam.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
adorned  with  lofty  trees  and  beautiful  canals  ;  by 
some  of  the  last  of  which  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
den are  brought  into  tlie  very  he.iri  of  the  city.  Over 
the  Maes,  which  is  very  broad,  is  a  bridge  on  which 
is  placed  a  brass  statue  ot  Erasmus.  I  he  Haaring- 
Vliet,  and  the  Boom  Quay,  are  noble  streets  ;  the 
latter  lies  along  the  Maes  ;  and  on  one  side  has  a 
magnificent  row  of  trees  and  houses,  or  rather  palaces, 
extending  above  half  a  mile  ;  and  on  the  other  the 
river,  where  shijjs  are  continually  sailing  up  and 
down,  or  at  anchor.  The  principal  buildings  in  tlie 
town  are  tlie  exchange,  the  E  ist  and  West-India 
houses,  the  bank,  the  arsenal,  and  the  great  church, 
or  that  of  St.  Laurence. 

Le\  den  is  one  of  the  largest,  pleasantest,  and   most 
magnificent  cities  in  Holland.      It  is  situated  six  miles 
east  from  the  ocean,  and    19  south  of  Amsterdam.     It 
was    erected    on  the    ancient  channel  of  the  Rhine, 
which  passes  through,    intersects,  and  divides  it  into 
several  isltinds,  that  meet  again  about  the  White  Gate. 
It  has  8  gates,  24    wards,    subdivided    into  90  lesser 
parts,  50  islands,  of   which  31  inay    be    sailed  round 
by  boats,   180  streets,   145   bridges,  and  42  towers  on 
the   walls.     The    ditches   are    broad,  deep,  and  cir- 
cumscribed by   a   quickset  hedge.     The  esplanade  is 
adorned  with   rows  of  trees,  and  has  the  rampart  on 
one  side,  and  gardens  or  meadows  on  the  other.     The 
houses  are  magnificent  and    neat,  the    streets  broad 
and  clean,  and  the  canals  regular  and  agreeable.     In 
the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  round  strong  tower,  called 
the  Burgh,  which  measures  610  feet  in  circumference, 
and   has   an    ascent  of   50  steps,  and  a  fine   prospect 
from  its  suminit.     The  great  church  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture,   with  a  lofty  roof,    large    windows,    and    three 
rows  of   elegant   pillars  on   each  side  of   the   choir. 
This,  as  well   as  the  other  churches,  contains  several 
remarkable  monuments,  and  other  curiosities.  Among 
the  rest,  in  the  church  ot  Notre   Dame,  is  the  monu-  j| 
ment    of  the  celebrated  Joseph    Scaliger.     Here  are  n 
many  hospitals,  which  are   kept  with  that  remarkable  i 
neiitness  ()eculiar  to   the    Dutch.      The  orplian-house 
only,    maintains   900    children.     The  stadtliouse  is  a  i 
capacious  building,  with  a  handsome  stone  front.     In  | 
the   burg()-m<.ster's   chamber  is  a   fine  piece  of  paint-  i 
ing,  by  Luke  of  Lcyden,  representing    the  Last  Day  j 
of  Judgment.  ! 

The  university  belonging  to  this   city  is  its  greatest  [ 
glory.     It   was   founded,   A.  D.    1573,  by  the  states- 
general,  as  some  recompence  to  the   inhabitants  for 
the  great  hardships   they   had   undergone,  and  losses 
ihey  had  sustained,  w'hen  they   were  besieged   by  the  1 
Sjjaniards. 

L'trecht  is  a  handsome,  large,  and  rich  city,  situated 
on  the  ancient  Rhine.  The  principal  streets  are  ci^t 
through  with  canals,  two  of  which  run  through  the 
whole  city,  namely,  the  Vaert,  and  the  new  Gracht, 
over  which  there  are  thiity-fivc  bridges.  These  are 
the  principal  canals  of  the  town,  and  the  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  new  Gracht  are  magnificent. 
The  market-place  is  very  large,  and  the  centre  of  se- 
veral hnnd>.ome  streets.  1  lie  houses  a:e  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  stately.  Without  the  town  there  are 
beautiful  rows  of  treesj  to  which  the  English  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Mall,  by  reason  of  their  having 
some  resemblance  to  St.  James's  Park.  There  is  a 
public  library,  well  stocked  with  books  in  all  branches 
of  learning.     The  tov%n»house  is  a  very  noble  build 


ing.  The  painters'  hall  abounds  with  fine  pieces; 
they  have  also  a  physic  garden,  but  of  no  great  note. 
Utrecht  gave  birth  to  pope  Adrian  VI.  whose  house 
they  always  show  to  foreigners,  and  to  the  celebrated 
Ann  Mary  Scliurman,  so  admired  in  the  last  century 
for  her  learning  ;  it  is  eighteen  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  Hague,  though  but  a  village,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  Holland,  and  is  said  to 
contain  about  40,000  inhat)itants :  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  situated  upon  the  highest  ground  in  the 
whole  country,  so  that  the  air  is  more  salutary  than 
that  of  the,  other  cities.  It  has  neither  gates  nor 
walls,  but  is  surrounded  bv  a  moat,  over  which  there 
are  a  number  of  draw-bridges;  and,  being  ihe  re- 
sidence of  the  stadiholder,  it  is  likew  se  that  of  fo- 
reign ministers,  and  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  dis- 
tinction who  visit  Holland.  The  streets  and  s(]uares 
are  spacious,  particularly  de  Plaats,  which  is  an  open, 
airy  place,  in  form  of  a  triangle,  and  adorned  with 
elegant  baildings.  An  eminence,  called  the  Vyver- 
berg,  is  laid  out  into  several  fine  shady  walks,  and, 
at  the  bottom  is  the  Vwer,  a  large  bason  of  water. 
But  the  most  celebrated  part  of  the  Hague  is  the 
Voorhout  which  consists  of  a  mall,  and  three  spaces 
on  each  side  for  coaches,  the  whole  being  in  much 
the  same  taste  as  St.  James's  Park.  Here  people  of 
distinction  take  the  air  in  their  coaches. 

Middlcburg  is  at  present  a  large  and  handsome 
city,  and  has  the  first  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  s'ates 
of  Zealand.  The  town-house  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  statues  of 
the  comies  and  comtesses  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
The  fortifications  ot  Middleburg  are  very  strong  and 
regular,  having  been  much  augmented  by  the  Dutch 
since  they  became  masters  of  it.  They  have  eight 
gates,  and  twelve  bastions  to  defend  the  walls  and 
ramparts,  with  large  and  deep  ditches  filled  with 
water;  besides  which  its  situation  is  such  as  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  lay  the  country  about  it  under 
water  when  they  please.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  2G,000. 

Leuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  stands  sixty 
miles  north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  large,  well- 
built,  and  populous  town  :  the  streets  are  clean,  the 
houses  splendid,  the  bridges  well  paved,  and  the  gar- 
dens pleasant  :  the  churches,  governor's  palace,  and 
the  senate-house,  are  fine  structures.  The  city  and 
Francker  choose  their  own  magistrates. 

Groningen,  twenty  seven  miles  from  Leuwarden, 
and  eighty  from  Amsterdam,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name.  The  town  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, being  the  scat  of  the  high  colleges,  contain- 
ing twenty-seven  streets  :  here  are  many  fine  houses, 
besides  churches,  three  spacious  market-places,  and 
several  public  structures.  Ships  of  considerable  bur- 
den can  come  up  to  this  citv,  by  which  means  it  en- 
joys a  pretty  good  trade. 

Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  stands  forty- 
four  miles  from  Utrecht  :  it  is  a  neat,  populous,  well- 
built,  and   strongly-fortified  city,    containing   several 
;  churches  belonging  to   different  sects.     Five   annual 
j  fairs   are    held    here.     Along   the  river  side  is  a  fine 
quay,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees. 

Nimeguen,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  is  fifty- 
I  two  miles  distant  frotn  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  large  an- 
cient city,  strongly  fortified,  and  pleasantly  situated. 
I  On  the  east  side  of  it  stands  an  old  castle,  and  it  also 
contains  several  churches  belon!iin£r  to  different  sects. 
'I  he  peace  between  the  French  and  confederates  was 
concluded  here  ip  1678. 

Amcrsfoort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  seventeen 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  that  name,  is  an  ancient 
and  large  town,  but  of  no  great  strength,  being  com- 
manded by  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  buildings  are 
in  general  very  neat.  They  have  three  churches  here, 
one  of  which   is  a  large  and   stately    fabric.     They 
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have  likewise  a  public  school,  where  several  eminent 
persons  have  had   their  education. 

There  are  but  few  natural  and  artificial  curiosities 
in  these  provinces.  In  Overyssel,  there  are  stones,  the 
enormous  size  of  which  cause  an  equal  astonishment 
in  the  spectator  with  those  of  Stonehenge  upon  Salis- 
bury Plain  ;  and  near  Maestricht,  under  a  hill,  there 
is  a' stone  quarry,  which  is  worked  into  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous palace,  supported  by  pillars  twenty  feet 
high.  In  Friesland,  they  have  a  species  of  bituminous 
earth,  that  takes  fire  in  a  surprising  manner:  and,  in 
the  si.vteenth  century,  according  to  some  historians, 
burnt  the  length  of  two  leagues  before  it  could  be 
extinguished.  Among  the  chief  artificial  curiosities 
may  be  placed  the  prodigious  dykes,  seventeen  ells 
thick,  with  the  mounds  and  canals,  made  to  protect 
them  from  those  dreadtul  inundations  from  which 
they  suffered  greatly  in  the  last  century  :  these  stupend- 
ous works  excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
Several  museums,  containing  valuable  antiquities  and 
curiosities,  are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  is  to  be  seen 
a  shirt  made  ot  tl^e  entrails  of  a  man  ;  also  two  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of 
great  antiquity,  wiih  all  the  muscles  and  tendons  of 
the  human  body,  curiously  set  up.  In  the  city  of 
Nimeguen  are  many  Roman  antiquities  ;  and,  in  the 
church  at  Gouda,  there  are  some  exquisite  paintings 
upon  glass.  At  Saardam  (famous  for  being  the  place 
where  Peter  the  Great  served  his. apprenticeship  to 
ship-building,  and  laboured  at  that  trade)  the  town- 
house  is  adorned  with  paintings  ;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable clock  and  dial,  which  cost  150,000  guilders! 
The  taxes  in  these  provinces  are  so  heavy,  especially 
in  Holland,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  a  certain 
author  asserts,  that  the  only  thing  that  has  escaped 
taxation  there  is  the  air  they  breathe.  Those  taxes 
consist  of  an  almost  general  excise,  a  land  tax,  a 
poll-tax,  and  hearth-money,  so  that  the  ordinary  re- 
venues of  the  republic  are  computed  at  between  two 
and  three  millions  sterling  annually.  Out  of  100 
guilders,  the  province  of  Holland  contributes  58, 
and,  consequently,  above  one-half  of  the  whole  pub- 
lic expences.  For  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the 
duties  on  goods  and  merchandize  are  said  to  be  ex- 
ceeding low.  Notwithstanding  the  number  and 
greatness  of  the  taxes,  every  province  is  said  to  la- 
bour under  very  heavy  debts,  especially  Ilolhind,  and 
the  public  credit  is  not  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

With  respect  to   their  land  forces   in  time  of  peace, 
they  seldom  exceed  40,000,  and  very  often  (all   short 
of  that   number.     They   employ   a  great     many   fo- 
reigners, especially  Swiss  and  Scots,  in  their  service  ; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  hire  whole  regiments  ot  Germans, 
The  chief  command  of   the    army  is  vested    in   the 
$tadtholder,  under  whom  is  the  field-marshal  general. 
In  1756,  the  expences  of  the  army  only  amounted   to 
9,765,001  guilders.     No.  nation  in   the   world  can  fit 
out  a  more  formidable  fleet   than   the    Dutch,  having 
always  vast  quantities  of  timber  prepared  for  building 
of  ships,  and  such  numbers  of  ship-carpenters  and 
mariners :  however,  in  time   of  peace    they    usually 
have  no  more  than  thirty   in  commission,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade  in  the    Mediterranean,  and  to 
convoy  their    homeward-bound   Indiamen,  &c.     By 
the  last  ancounts,  their  navy  consists  of  one  ship  of  76 
guns,  three  of  70,  four  of  68,  five  of  60,  eight  of  56, 
four   of  fifty,  five  of  41,  nine    of  40,  and  ten    of  36 
(forty-nine  in  all)  besides  vessels  of    inferior    force  : 
they  have  also  many  ships  upon  the  stocks. 

Every  province  being  a  sovereignty  in  itself,  has 
consequently  the  right  of  coinage  ;  but  all  the  money 
must  be  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  coins  are 
as  follow :  a  deut,  worth  about  half  a  farthing ;  a 
grot  Flemish,  two  farthings  ;  a  stiver,  equal  to  a 
penny  English  ;  a  dubbelchin,  to  two-pence  ;  a  schil- 
ling, to  6i.x-|>ence  ;  but  there  are  also  schillings  worth 


only  five-pence  halfpenny  ;  a  guilder,  twenty-pence  j 
a  thaler,  or  dollar,  thirty-pence  ;  a  lowen-thaler,  or 
lion  dollar,  forty-two  pence  ;  a  rix-thaler,  or  rix- 
dollar,  fifty-pence  ;  a  ducatoon,  sixty-three  pence. 
The  gold  ducat  is  worth  about  eight  shillings  and 
eight-pence  ;  and  the  render  is  almost  equal  to  a 
guinea.  Besides  these,  there  are  half  and  three  guil- 
der pieces,  and  half  and  a  quarter  rix-dollars. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  powerful  orders 
of  Europe  was  that  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  which  is 
now  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  first  for  Papists, 
and  the  other  for  Protestants.  This  branch  have  a 
house  at  Utrecht,  where  they  transact  their  business. 
1  he  ensign  is  a  cross  pattie,  enamelled  white,  sur- 
mounted with  another,  black  ;  above  the  cross  is  a 
ball  twisted,  white  and  black.  It  is  worn  pendant 
to  a  broad  black  watered  ribband,  which  is  worn 
about  the  neck.  The  same  cross  is  embroidered  on 
the  left  breast  of  the  upper  garment  of  each  knight. 
The  nobles  of  Holland,  if  they  propose  a  son  to  be  a 
knight,  enter  his  name  in  the  register,  and  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  use  of  the  poor  maintained  by 
the  order,  and  the  candidate  succeeds  in  rotation,  if 
he  brings  With  him  proof  of  his  nobility  for  four  ge- 
nerations on  the  father's  and  mother's  side. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  arms  or  ensigns  armorial  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  of  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, they  are,  Or,  a  lion,  gules,  holding  with  one 
paw  a  cutlass,  and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of  seven 
arrows  close  bound  together,  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
confederate  '  provinces,  with  .the  following  motto, 
i'oncordia  res  parvcc  crescunt,  i.e.  "  Small  things 
increased  by  concord." 

The  heriditary  stadtholder,  AVilliam  V.  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  was  born  in  1748,  married  in  17t>7, 
the  princess  Frederica  ot  Prussia,  born  in  1751.  Their 
children  are,  Frederica-Louisa,  born  1770;  William- 
Frederic,  hereditary  prince,  and  count  of  Buren,  born 
in  1772  ;  William-George,  bom  in  1771.  Wilhel- 
mina  Carolina,  born  1743,  and  married  to  the 
prince  of  Nassau- Weilburg,  is  sister  of  the  stadt- 
holder. 

The  history  of  the  United  provinces  will  be  given 
in  that  of  the  Austrian  and  French  Netherlands. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  AND   FRENCH 
NETHERLANDS. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries, Divisions, Climate,  Soil, 
Productions,  Mountains,  Mines,  Rivers,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  Cities,  Inhabitants  ;  their  Manners, 
Customs,  Religion,  iMuguage,  Learning,  Govern- 
ment, Revenues,  Forces,  History. 


THESE  Netherlands  are  situated  between  the  2d 
and  7th  deg.  east  long,  and  between  the  49th 
and  51st  of  north  lat.  being  'JOO  miles  in  length,  and 
as  many  in  breadth,  containing  the  following  pro- 
vinces, viz.  1.  Brabant.  2.  Antwerp.  3.  Malines. 
4.  Limburg,  5.  Luxemburg.  6.  Namur.  7.  Hai- 
nault.     8.  Cambresis.   9.  Artois.      10.  Flanders. 

These  provinces  are  bounded  by  the  united  Ne- 
therlands on  the  north  :  by  Germany  on  the  east ;  by 
Lorrain,  Champagne,  and  Picardy  in  France,  on  the 
south;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Eng- 
lish sea,  on  the  west.  This  country  belongs  to  the 
Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch,  and  the  particular 
provinces  and   towns  appertaining  to  each  state  will 


be  found  in  the  following  divisions 


1.  Province 
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1 ,  Province  of  Brabant. 


Subdivisions. 


Boisleduc. 
Breda. 


Chief  Towns. 


Dutch  Brabant... Bergen-op-Zoom....  j 

j  Grave,  IS.  E. 

\^;\ JN.  w, 

[bteenbergen.) 
/^  Brussels, 
)  Louvain 


In. 


Austrian  Brabant. 


Brussels,  E 
(.Landen ) 


Vilverdon 


:.U 


the  middle. 


Antwerp  and  Malines  are  provinces  independent  of 
Brabant,  though  surrounded  by  it,  and  subject  to 
the  Mouse  of  Austria. 

4.  Province  of  Limber g,  f>.  E. 

'Limberg,   subject  to  Austria. 

Maestricht ^ 

Chief  Towns <!  Daelem (Subject  to 

Fauqucmont,  or  Hhe  Dutch. 
Valqueburg     j 

5.  Province  of  Luxemburg.  S.  E. 
Austrian  Luxemburg       Luxemburg. 

t-        ,     T  u  f  Thionville... ) 

Trench    Luxemburg..-}  ».     ,       ,       } 
°     (Montmedy..) 


S.  E. 


:},. 


the  middle 


Montmedy. 

6  Provinceof  Namur,  in  the  middle,  subjectto  Austria. 

rNamur,  on  the   Sambre  and 

Chief  Towns I      Maese. 

(^Charleroy,  on  the  Sambre. 

7.  Province  ofHainauU. 

!Mons... 
Aeth 
Enguien 

/"Valenciennes"^ 

French  Hainault )  Bouchain....  f  g  ^^ 

jLonde i 

V^Landrecy } 

8.  Province  of  Cambresis,  S.  IV. 

Subiect  to  France -|  ^  ^'    ^     c  r^      \. 

■'  (  Crevecosur,  S.  or  Cambray. 

9.  Province  of  Artois,  S.  JV. 

fArrras,  S.  "W.  on  the  Scarpe. 

St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne. 

CI-     ^.    17  Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer. 

bubiect  to  Trance ^  ^^  xr         ^   v      c  a- 

J  j  ht.  Veiiant,  h.  ot  Aire. 

;  Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire. 

'(^Terouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer. 

10.  Province  of  Flanders. 

rSluys,  N. 

Dutch  Flanders <  iVf  l'  X" 

j  llulst,  N. 

CSas  Van  Ghent.  N. 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt. 


Austrian  Flanders... 


Bruges... 
Ostend.. 


[  N.W.I 


French  Flanders .. 


nearthesea. 
Newport 
Oudenarde,  on  the  Scheldt, 

Courtrav..  |  rv    .i     t 

D]      J-Un  the  Lys. 
ixmude.)  •' 

Ypres,  N.  of  Lisle. 

Tournay,  on  the  Scheldt. 

Menin,  on  the  Lis. 

r  Lisle,  W.  of  Tournay. 
j  Dunkirk,  on    the  coast,  E.  of 
Calais. 
..-j  Douay,  W.  of  Arras. 

Mardike,W.  of  Dunkirk. 
!  St.  Amand,  N.  of  ^'alencien. 
[Gravelincs,  E.  of  Calais. 


In  the  inland  parts  of  these  Netherlands,  the  climate 
is  much  more  settled  than  ours,  but  their  winters  are, 
usually  more  severe.  The  air  is  better  than  that  of 
the  United  Provinces,  except  on  the  coasts  of  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders,  where  it  is  exceedingly  unwhole- 
some. 1  he  soil  differs  according  to  the  situation  ; 
tor  in  some  parts  it  is  a  deep  rich  mould,  while  others 
exhibit  nothing  but  barren  sands.  The  animal  pro- 
ductions of  these  aic  the  same  as  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; and  the  vegetable  consist  in  corn,  fruits 
garden-stuff  of  all  kinds,  pasture,  and  prodigious 
quantities  of  Hax,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  in- 
habitants have  rendered  even  the  barren  parts  of 
tlieir  country  profitable.  This  country  in  general  is 
remarkable  for  breeding  black  cattle  ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg  abounds  in  corn,  great  part  of 
which  is  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

In  the  province  of  Limburg,  there  are  a  few  in- 
considerable mountains  ;  excepting  which,  the  whole 
country  is  a  Hat,  interspersed  with  some  rising  hills  j 
which  are  generally  covered  with  woods.  Formerly 
there  were  several  very  large  forests  in  this  country,  of 
which  Ardennes  was  the  principal,  but  now  great 
part  of  them  are  turned  into  arable  lands. 

In  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and 
Liege,  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  brimstone, 
and  quarries  of  various  kinds  of  marble  :  and  in  the 
province  ot  Namur  there  are  coal  pits,  and  a  specie^ 
of  bituminous  lat  earth  proper  for  fuel,  with  a  great 
plenty  of  fossil  nitre. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maese, Scheldt,  Sambre, 
Demer  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,  Lis, 
Scarpe,  Deule,  and  Dender.  The  most  considerable 
of  these,  and  into  which  all  the  rest  tall,  are  the 
Maese  and  the  Scheldt.  The  Scheldt  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  prin-. 
cipal  canals  are  those  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Ostend, 
The  first  of  these  extends  to  the  Scheldt,  which  i$ 
fifteen  miles. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  we  have  to  observe,  that  in 
ancient  days  these  countries  were  the  centre  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  are  now  the  manufactures 
of  Great-Britain,  originally  derived  from  the  Flem- 
ings, whose  country  was  thereby  rendered  immensely 
rich  and  populous. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  manufacture  at 
present  carried  on  in  these  provinces,  is  the  lace 
known  by  the  name  of  bone-lace,  of  which  the  finest 
and  best  of  the  kind  in  Europe  is  made  at  Brussels. 
The  variety  ot  it  is  very  great ;  and  we  are  told  of 
lace  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  has 
been  sold  at  from  301.  to  501.  sterling  a  yard  :  by 
which  extraordinary  improvements  they  have  so  fajr 
surpassed  the  French  and  Italians,  and  even  the  Ve- 
netians themselves,  that  those  last  have  very  litttp 
trade  for  their  lace,  though  they  were  once  justly 
famed  for  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  principal 
places  for  this  manufacture  are,  Mechling,  Brussels, 
Louvain  Valenciennes,  Antwerp,  and  the  acijacent 
towns ;  and  it  employs  a  great  number  of  people, 
especially  women  and  children. 

Fine  thread  is  another  of  their  manufactures,  the 
great  quantity  ot  fine  lace  causing  a  great:  demand 
for  fine  thread,  as  their  linens  require  a  proportional 
quantity  of  linen  varii ;  and  both  these  together  con- 
stitute another  manufacture  of  no  little  concern  to 
the  people. 

Their  manufacture  of  linen  is  very  considerable, 
and  consists  of  two  sorts  chiefly,  viz.  cambricks  and 
huvns.  Their  cambricks  are  made  so  fine,  as  to  have 
been  sold  at  frorn  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  per  yard 
in  these  countries.  They  were  formerly  made  only 
in  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Cambresis,  from  which 
last  thev  had  their  name  of  cambricks  ;  but  the  de- 
mand for  them  being  so  great  of  late  years,  the  whole 
country  has  been   scarcely  large    enough   lo   carry  on 
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this  manufacture,  especially  that  part  of  it  bordering 
on  France,  together  with  the  great  cities  of  Douay, 
Lisle,  Mons,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  and  all  the 
cities  upon  the  Lower  Scheldt  ;  which  manufacture  . 
also  is  of  a  magnitude  greater  than  can  be  easily  re- 
presented. 

Another  manufacture  in  which  the  Flemings  are 
employed,  is  that  of  the  woollen,  which  includes  the 
tapestry  made  at  Arras,  Dourlens,  Douay,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  ;  also  some  druggets  and  line  stuffs, 
made  at  Lisle,  and  in  the  country  near  it:  most  of 
which  are,  however,  consumed  amongst  themselves, 
though  some  go   to  France. 

The  exports  of  their  manufactures  are  so  con- 
siderable, that  very  good  judges  have  estimated  them 
at  no  less,  in  fine  sister-thread,  bone  lace,  and  linen 
(including  their  lawns  and  cambrics)  than  to  the 
value  of  two  millions  sterling  a  year,  from  those  pro- 
vinces called  the  Austrian  Netheilan  Is,  including 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  as  well  as  the  district 
called  Walloon  Flanders,  and  the  province  of  Artois. 
Nor  m  this  account  are  there  included  their  exports 
of  ta^iestry  or  woollen  stuffs  ;  of  all  which  they  ex- 
port large  quantities  into  France  and  Germany. 

The  Flemings  have  of  late  years  much  improved 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ;  for  they  not  only  make 
at  present  sufficient  for  ihcir  own  use,  but  for  expor- 
tation. I  hose  silks  they  make  now  chiefly  at  Lisle, 
13fu>'Sels,  and  Antwerp  ;  and  this  manufacture  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  public,  insomuch,  that  ihe 
Fleming  ,  in  the  year  1725,  began  to  caution  the 
East-India  Company,  then  attempted  to  be  established 
at  Ostend,  to  brmg  no  more  silks  into  the  country, 
lest  It  should  pro'  e  the  means  to  supplant  and  destroy 
their  own  manufacture  of  silk,  which  employed  so 
many  thousands  of  their  people. 

Ship-building   i>  a  great  article  of  trade-,  not   that 
the  Flemmgs,  who    have  but  two  ports,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  build  abundance  of  ships  ;  but  by  ships  here 
is  meant  only    galliots,  hoys,  lighters,  bilanders,   and 
such    like   vessels,  all   of  which  they  call  schips.     Of 
those  they  have  such  great  numbers,  that  there    must 
be  abundance  of  hands  empolyed  in   building    them, 
andes  ecially  in  th    constant  repairing  and    refitting, 
which  thev  are  always  wanting.     In   time  of   war  it 
has  been  frequent  to  have  seven  or  eight   hundred  of 
them  brought  together  for  carrying  provisions,  military 
stores,  ammunition,  and  the  like  ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
they   have    not    fewer  than    twenty  thousand  of  this 
sort  of  vessels  in  the  several  provinces.     Ail  those  are 
built  within  themselves  ;  and  it   is  no  little  trade   they 
are  obliged  to  carry  on,  for  the  supply  of  deals,  tim- 
ber, planks,  masts,  yards,   anchors,  iron    work,  and 
other  materials  for  this  business  ;  besides  pitch,    tar, 
oil,  hemp,  &c. 

When  these  things  are  considered,  we  need  not 
wonder  how  all  this  great  multitude  of  people,  who 
inhabit  these  provinces,  are  employed  and  maintain- 
ed. The  carrying  on  such  "valuable  manufactures 
must  employ  innumerable  hands  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  they  export  must  bring  great  returns  home, 
as  well  in  goods  as  money,  by  which  the  Flemings 
are  far  from  being  poor.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc 
generally  well  circumstanced,  there  being  but  few 
hands  among  them  but  what  can  earn  their  bread  ; 
the  verv  children,  even  from  five  years  old,  being 
ordinarily  employed. 

Some  Roman  monuments  of  temples  and  other 
buildings  are  found  in  many  parts.  In  1607  sixteen 
hundred  gold  pieces  were  found  at  Dendermonde, 
and  proved  to  be  a  collection  of  ancient  medals  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  The 
other  curiosities  consist  chiefly  in  their  public  edifices 
and  churches,  in  many  of  which  the  paintings  are 
exquisitely  fine.  Formerly  there  was  not  one  of  these 
but  deserved  a  particular  description,  and  volumes 
have  been  filled  with  this  subject  only. 
At  present  their  noble  fortifications,  public  build- 
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ings,  and   trade,  are    greatly    gone   to    decay, 
tollowing  are  now  the  most  considerable. 

Brussels  gives  name  to  the  territory,  and  is  the 
capital  not  only  of  Brabant  but  of  the  Netherlands, 
though  only  the  second  in  rank.  This  city  is  well 
built  and  populous,  and  .  cr^rries  on  a  considerable 
trade  all  over  Europe  in  camblets,  laces,  and  tapestries, 
which  are  manufactured  here.  The  public  build- 
ings in  general,  particularly  the  palaces,  and  courts 
of  the  several  princes,  counts  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  together  with  the  churches  and  cloisters, 
are  large  and  magnificent.  The  inns  or  eating  houses 
here  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world  :'  a  stranger  may 
dine  any  time  between  twelve  and  three,  on  seven 
or  eight  dishes,  for  less  than  a  sliilling  English.  The 
wiries  also  are  very  good  and  cheap  ;  and,  for  six- 
pence English  by  the  hour,  you  may  have  a  coach  to 
carry  you  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Ghent,  is  the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Europe,  being  seven  miles  in  compass 
within'  the  walls.  It  abounds  in  monasteries,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  market-places.  The  stadthouse  and 
cathredral  are  grand  structures  ;  and  under  the  latter  is 
a  noble  crypta,  or  subterraneous  church. 

Antwerp  is  a  large  and  well  built  city,  containing 
twenty-t^vo  squares,  aid  above  two  hundred  streets, 
which  are  all  exceedingly  spacious.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  of  free-stone,  very  high,  with   courts   be- 


fore   and  gardens    behind.     The    churches   are    ex- 
ceedingly   magnificent,     particularly    the    cathedral, 
which  has  one  of  the    finest   steeples   in  the    world  : 
most  of  the  pictures  with  which   they  are  adorned  are 
painted  by  Kubens,  and  Quintin  Masseys,  the  famous 
blacksmith.     The    stadthouse  is  very   elegant,    as  is 
also    the   exchange,    which    cost    the    city   300,000 
crowns  building.      This   town,    from   being  once  the 
emporium  of  the  Europe  m  continent,  is  now  almost 
desitute  of  trade  ;  the  Dutch,  soon  after  thev  ihrew 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  having  sunk  vessels  loaded  with 
stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  thereby   shut 
up  the  entratice  of  that  river  to  siiips  of  larger  burden  : 
the  reader  need  not  be  informed  by  what  motives  this 
avaricious  people   were   instigated  by    that  cruel  act. 
Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian   Brabant,  was 
formerly  exceeding  populous,  but  now  there  are  mea- 
dows, vineyards,  and  gardens  within  the  walls.     The 
public   buildings   are  very  beautiful,    particularly  the 
stadthouse,  the  church  ofSt.  Peter,  that  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  English  convent  for  ladies.     The 
great  trade  once  carried   on  in  this  citv  is  inconceive- 
able ;  but   at  present    it  is  only  famous  for   brewing 
excellent  beer. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  Netherlands  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  ot  Flemings.  They  are 
in  general  a  heavy,  blunt,  honest  people, andextremely 
indelicate  in  their  manners.  They  ditfer,  however, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  places  wherein  they 
reside.  Those  which  border  on  France  resemble  that 
people  in  their  behaviour,  dress,  &c.  while  those  who 
live  near  Holland  imitate  the  Dutch.  The  Flemings 
were  known  formerly  to  fight  desperately  in  defence 
of  their  country  ;  they  make,  however,  no  great  figure 
at  present.  They  are  ignorant,  and  fond  of  leligious 
exhibitions  and  pageants. 

The  esiablished  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  every  sect  may  live  peaceably,  and  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  persuasions,  though  not  in  a  public 
manner.  The  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland 
speak  Dutch  ;  as  those  who  reside  in  the  provinces 
subject  to  France  use  a  very  bad  French  :  the  rest  are 
a  mixture  between  both,  and  their  language  is  a 
diflTerent  dialect  of  the  German  from  that  of  the 
Dutch. 

They  have  three  Universities,  viz.  Louvain,  Douay, 
and  St   Omer.     The    first   was   founded  in    14'i6,  by 
John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,    and  enjoys  great  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  at  different  times  by  the  dukes  of 
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that  country  and  the  popes.  It  consists  of  above  forty 
colleges,  and  in  the  hail  where  the  public  exercises 
are  performed,  are  three  spacious  rooms,  where  lec- 
tures are  read  every  morning  in  divinity,  law,  and 
physic,  to  which  the  students  in  every  college  may 
resort. 

The  archbishoprics  are  Cambray,  and  Malines,  or 
Mechlin  ;  the  bishoprics  are,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Tournay,  Arras,  Ypres,  Namur,  lluremonde,  and 
St.  Omer. 

Very  little  can  be  said  with  respect  to  learning  in 
these  provinces.  The  most  celebrated  geniuses  of 
these  Netherlands  were  produced  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  their  works  treated  chiefly  on  theology,  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  Latin  poems  and  plays.  Strada 
is  celebrated  as  an  excellent  historian  and  poet.  But 
the  Flemings  have  long  excelled  in  painting,  and 
sculpture,  witness  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  ; 
and  Fiamingo,  or  the  Flemish  models  for  heads,  par- 
ticularly those  of  children.  Their  painters  and  sculp- 
tors form  a  school  by  themselves. 

The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  considered  as  a 
circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal  house, 
as  being  sovereign  of  the  whole,  was  the  sole  direc- 
tor and  summoning  prince.  This  circle  contributed 
its  share  to  the  imposts  of  the  empire,  and  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  diet,  but  was  not  subject  to  the  judica- 
tories of  the  empire.  At  present  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  annexed  to  France,  and  under  the  same 
constitution  and  government. 

These  revenues  arose  from  the  demesne  lands  and 
customs :  but  so  much  was  the  trade  of  Austrian 
Flanders  reduced,  that  they  are  said  not  to  have  de- 
frayed the  expence  of  their  government.  The  French 
Netherlands  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
nation. 

The  arms  of  Flanders  are.  Or,  a  lion  sable,  langued 
gules. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS. 

The  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were 
anciently  called  Gallia  Belgica,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  conquered  by  the  Romans,  in  whose  pos- 
session they  continued  till  the  northern  nations  broke 
into  Italy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  western  empire. 
After  being  deserted  by  the  Romans,  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  people,  and 
the  country  divided  into  small  governments,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  In  this  state  they  continued 
for  some  years ;  but  at  last,  partly  by  marriage,  and 
partly  by  conquest,  they  became  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

About  the  year  1543,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
united  the  seventeen  provinces  into  one  body,  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  for  ever  continue  under  the 
same  prince,  without  being  in  the  least  separated  or 
dismembered.  Pursuant  to  this  order,  and  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  states  of  all  the  provinces, 
he  published  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  in  order  to  keep  all  those 
provinces  under  the  same  prince,  the  right  of  suc- 
cession should  always  take  place,  both  in  a  right  and 
collateral  line,  notwithstanding  the  common  laws  of 
some  provinces  to  the  contrary.  Charles  even  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  the  Netherlands  with  the 
Germanic  body,  and  to  form  them  into  a  circle  of 
the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  engage  the  princes  of  the  empire 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  these 
provinces.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 
always  jealous  of  their  liberty,  were  far  from  being 
pleased  with  their  incorporation,  and  when  summoned 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  expences  of  the  empire, 
they  refused  the  order ;  and  the  German  princes,  in 


return  declared  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  wars 
of  Flanders,  but  would,  for  the  future,  consider  those 
provinces  as  no  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

As  Philip  of  Austria  and  his  son  Charles  were  both 
born  in  the  Netherlands,  they  entertained  for  these 
provinces  that  natural  affection  which  most  men  have 
for  their  native  country  ;  and  knowing  how  remark 
ably  tenacious  the  inhabitants  were  of  their  liberties, 
and  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  former  princes, 
they  took  care  to  preserve  them,  and  even  suffered  the 
states,  who  are  the  proper  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  to  share,  in  some  degree,  the  supreme 
authority  with  them.  Happy  had  it  been  for  both 
prince  and  people,  if  this  generous  conduct  had  been 
observed  by  succeeding  princes ;  but  Philip  H.  son  to 
Charles  V.  had  not  the  same  affection  for  the  Nether- 
lands ;  nor  did  he  possess  those  generous  sentiments, 
with  which  his  father  laboured  to  inspire  him.  Born 
in  Spain,  he  had  no  affection  for  the  country  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  when  he  removed  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  left 
the  government  in  the  handsof  a  weak  woman,  assisted 
'  by  the  proud  and  haughty  cardinal  de  Glanville.  This 
gave  occasion  to  continual  complaints  ;  but  Philip 
was  deaf  to  their  romonstrances;  and,  instead  of 
making  use  of  the  mild  and  moderate  measures  of  his 
ancestors,  he  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent  and 
cruel  proceedings.  The  Spaniards  whom  he  sent 
thither,  being  born  and  educated  under  a  despotic 
government,  jealous  of  the  liberties,  and  envious  of 
the  riches  of  the  people,  trampled  on  their  privileges, 
and  treated  them  like  slaves. 

Exasperated  at  these  proceedings,  and  preferring 
death  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  a  general  insurrection  en- 
sued, and  the  insurgents  were  headed  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont.  The 
reformation  of  Luther  was  at  that  time  gaining  ground 
apace  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  all  his  disciples 
joined  the  malcontents.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
this  rebellion,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  crush  the 
reformation  in  its  birth,  Philip  estabblished  a  kind  of 
inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  many  thousands  of 
innocent  persons  were  put  to  death. 

Several  battles  were  fought  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  in  one  of  which  the  malcontents  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  counts  Hoorn  and  Egmont 
taken  prisoners  and  beheaded.  The  prince  of  orange 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and,  retiring  into  Hol- 
land, prevailed  upon  that  and  several  of  the  adjacent 
provinces  to  form  a  league  for  their  mutual  defence  j 
and  the  treaty  wa&  accordingly  signed  at  Utrecht  in 
the  year  1579.  And  though  these  revolters  were  at 
first  thought  so  despicable  as  to  be  termed  beggars  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  yet  their  enemies  soon  perceived 
their  mistake  :  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  fighting 
for  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them,  are  never  a  des- 
picable enemy.  Headed  by  their  own  princes,  and 
assisted  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  they  defeated 
their  tyrants,  and  forced  the  crown  of  Spain,  about 
the  year  1609,  to  declare  them  a  free  people,  and  they 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  all  Europe  to  be  an 
independent    state,  under    the    appellation   of   The 


United  Provinces. 

Since  that  period 
powerful   republic  ; 


they  have  been  considered  as  a 
and  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  their  naval 
force  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  When 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  for  some  ages  ruled  over 
Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  with  which  they 
afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars,  was 
become  no  longer  formidable;  and  when  the  jealousy 
of  the  public  was  excited  against  the  Bourbon  family, 
which  was  favoured  by  the  government  of  Holland, 
who  had  dispossessed  the  prince  of  Orange  of  the 
stadtholdership ;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  such, 
that  they  revived  it  in  the  person  of  the  prince,  after- 
wards William   HI.  king    of   Great    Britain ;    and 
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during  his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were 
principals  in  the  grand  confederacy  against  Louis  XIV. 
king  of  France,  whom  they  at  length  humbled. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  not 
so  fortunate,  but  were  reduced  by  the  duke  of  Alva 
fo  the  obedience  of  Spain,  by  whom  they  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure,  restored  totheir  ancient  pri- 
vileges ;  every  province  was  allowed  its  great  council 
or  parliament,  whose  concurrence  was  necessary  in 
making  laws,  or  raising  money  for  the  use  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Ten  of  these  provinces,  generally  called  the  Low 
Countries,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  general  of  the  allied  army, 
gained    the    memorable  victory   of   Ramillies,  in  the 
year  1706;  in  consequence    of  which,    Brussels   the 
capital,  and  great  part  of  these  provinces,  acknow- 
ledged   Charles  VI.   for    their   sovereign  ;    and  his 
daughter  the  late  empress  queen,  by    virtue    of  the 
pragmatic   sanction,  enjoyed  the  possession  of  them 
till  the  year  1741,  when  the  French  conquered  them 
all,  except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg.  They 
were,  however,  restored  to  their  former  sovereign  by 
the  treaty    of  Aix-Ie-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the    French 
retaining  only  Artois,  the  Cambresis,  part  of  Flanders, 
part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Luxemburg. 

The  late  diflferences    between  the    States-General 
and  the  emperor  of  Germany,,  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  their  separation    from    Great   Britain.     The 
emperor  complained  of  a  violation  of  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  the  states   and  his  ancestors,  and   repre- 
sented to  them,  that  the  shutting  up  the  Scheldt  had 
long  been  a  submission  not  obligatory  on  the  Austrian 
Low  Countries;    which  right  his  Imperial   majesty 
insisting  on,  a  ship    was   sent    out  by  his  order,  the 
captain  and  crew  of  which  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  submit  to  any  detention  or  examination  from  any 
ships  of  the  republic  it  might  meet  with  on  the  Scheldt, 
or  to  make  the  least  declaration  at  any  of  their  custom- 
houses on  that  river.     This  ship,  with  another  after- 
wards sent,  were  stopt  in  their  passage  up  the  Scheldt, 
toAntvi'erp;  which  conduct  the  emperor  considered 
as  insulting  his  flag,  and  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the    part  of  the    Republic:  he  thereupon 
recalled  his  minister  from  the  Hague,  and    made  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  assembling  an  army  of  80,000 
men  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Dutch,  by  their  manifesto,  pleaded,  that  by 
Art.  XIV.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Munster,  Jan. 
30,  1648,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Scheldt  should  re- 
main shut  by  their  High  Mightinesses.  They  likewise 
referred  to  several  other  treaties  in  vindication  of 
their  conduct,  and  particularly  a  convention,  respect- 
ing Art.  XVII.  of  the  barrier  treaty,  signed  Dec.  22. 
1718,  in  which  the  cession  of  the  lands  and  districts 
pertaining  to  the  possession  of  the  Scheldt  was  speci- 
ally and  expressly  confirmed  and  made  clear;  aj|d 
insisted,  that  they  had,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
republic,  fulfilled  the  engagements  they  had  entered 
into  for  the  preservation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
and  had  assisted  the  house  of  Austria  with  all  their 
forces.  The  manifesto,  among  other  matters,  also 
represents,  that  notwithstanding  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses had  often  replied  to  several  pretences  alledged 
against  them,  it  was  insisted  on  the  part  of  his  Im- 
perial majesty,  in  April  1784,  that  the  guardship  be- 
longing to  the  republic,  which  had  been  stationed  off 
Lillo  since  the  peace  of  Munster,  1648,  that  is,  136 
years,  should  be  removed,  his  majesty  pretending  that 
the  Lower  Scheldt,  as  far  as  Saltingen,  belonged  to 
him. 

The  negociations  between  these  two  powers  not 
producing  the  desired  effect,  and  the  republic  avow- 
ing their  determination  to  support  what  they  deemed 
to  be  their  incontrovertible  right,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  ; 
and  several  hundreds  of  the  Imperialists,  with  some 
field-pieces,  advancing  towards  the  counterscarp  of 


Lillo,  the  commanding  officer  of  that  place  ordered 
the  sluices  to  be  opened  Nov.  7,  1784,  which  effected 
an  mundation  that  laid  under  water  many  miles  of  flat 
country  around  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt,  to  preserve 
them  from  an  attack. 

A  treaty  of  accommodation  was  concluded  between 
the  parties  in    the  beginning  of  the  year    1786 ;  by 
which  it  appears,   that    the  Scheldt  is  agreed  to  be 
open  to  the  emperor  for  inland   navigation,  though 
shut  towards  the  ocean  in  favour  of  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Munster.  Each  of  the  contracting 
parties  are  at  liberty   to  make    what   regulations  may 
be  thought  expedient  for  earring   on    internal  com- 
merce.    As  the  imports  of  the  Dutch  carried  through 
the  Imperial  dominions  are    beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  the  exports   made    from    the  emperor's 
dominions  into  those  of  the  United  Provinces;  con- 
sequently should  any  dispute  arise  in  future,  the  em- 
peror will  have  an  advantage  of  more  than  ten   to  one 
in  his  favour.     Besides,  the  emperor  may  impose  vvhat 
duties  he  thinks  proper  on   the  Batavian  vessels   that 
shall  sail  through  that  part  of   the    Scheldt  which  he 
commands;  and  the  Dutch,  in  return,  may  lay  what 
duties  they  please  upon  the  Imperial  vessels  sailing  into 
any  part  of  their  territories. 

In  1792,  the  French  insisted  on  their  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  prejudice  to  the  claim  of 
the  United  Provinces ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  give  it  up. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  on  the 
Continent  in  1792,  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  (con- 
sisting often  articles)  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  their  noble  and  high 
mightinesses  the  States  General,  "  for  the  good  of  both 
parties,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  general  and 
s  e  pratetranquilliiy."     And 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1792,  his  Britannic 
majesty  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  States  General, 
by  his  ambassador  lord  Auckland,  a  declaration  ex- 
pressive of  the  desire  of  the  king  his  master,  to  ce- 
ment and  perpetuate  the  intimate  union  established 
between  the  two  powers,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  rights  and  security.  Sec.  To  which  their  high 
mightinesses  returned  an  immediate  answer  to  the  same 
effect. 
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THE  empire  of  Germany  is  situated  between  45 
and  55  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between  5  and  19 
deg.  of  east  long.  It  is  about  600  miles  in  length, 
and  520  in  breadth  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia:  on 
the  south,  by  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide 
it  from  Italy :  and  on  the  west,  by  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Maese,  and  the  Moselle. 

Germany  is  divided  into  nine  circles,  whereof  three 
are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the 
south. 

{Upper  Saxony, 
Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia. 
("Upper  Rhine, 
-|  Lower  Rhine, 
(,Franconia. 
("Austria, 

The  southern   circles <  Bavaria, 

(^Swabia. 

1.    UfPER 


The  circles  in  the  middle... 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Upper  Saxony  Circle. 

Pomerania   in  the  north  ;  chief   town  Stettin  and 

Stralsund. 

Brandenburgh  in  the  middle,  subject  to  its  own 
elector  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  chief  towns  Stendel,  Ber- 
lin, Potsdam,  Frankfort,  and  Gastrin. 

Saxony  Proper,  in  the  south,  subject  to  its  own 
elector ;  chief  towns  Wittinburg,  Bautzen,  Gorlits, 
Dresden,  and  Missein. 

Thuringia  landgrave,  West ;  chief  town  hrtort,  sub- 
ject to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  _ 

The  duchies  of  Saxe  Meinungen  ;  chief  town  Mein- 
ungen  ;  Saxe  Zeits  ;  chief  town  Zeits  ;  Saxe  Alten- 
burg,  chief  town  Altenburg ;  Saxe  Weimar,  chief 
town  Weimar;  Saxe  Gotha,  chief  town  GothajSaxe 
Eisnach,  chief  town  Eisnach  ;  Saxe  Saalleldt,  chief 
town  Saalfeldt  :  subject  to  their  own  dukes. 

The  counties  of  Schwartsburg,  chief  town  Schwarts- 
burg  ;  Belchingen,  chief  town  Belchingen  ;  Mans- 
feldt,  chief  town  Mansfeldt :  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive counts. 

The  duchies  of  Hall,  middle  ;  chief  town  Hall, 
subject  to  Prussia ;  Saxe  Naumberg,  chief  town  Naum- 
berg,  subject  to  its  own  duke. 

The  counties  of  Stolberg,  chief  town  Stolberg  ; 
Hohenstein,  chief  town  Northausen. 

Principality  of  Anhalt,  chief  towns  Dessau,  Zerbst, 
Bernberg,  and  Kothein. 

Bishopric  of  Saxe  Hall,  chief  town  Hall. 

Bishopric  of  Voightland,  chief  town  Plawen  ;  sub- 
ject to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

Duchy  of  Mersberg,  middle,  chief  town  Mersberg  ; 
subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

2.  Lower  Saxony  Circle, 

Holstein  duchy,  north  of  the  Elbe  ;  chief  towns 
Keil,  subject  to  Holstein  Gottorp ;  Meldorp  and 
Glucstat,  subject  to  Denmark  ;  Hamburg  and  Lubec, 
Imperial  cities. 

Lauenburg  duchy,  chief  town  Lauenburg  ;  subject 
to  Hanover. 

Duchies  of  Brunswick  Proper,  chief  town  Bruns- 
wick ;  Wolfenbuttle,  chief  town  Wolfenbuttie  ;  coun- 
ties of  Rheinstein,  chief  town  Rheinstein;  Blancken- 
burg,  chief  town  Bianckenburg ;  subject  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle. 

Duchies  of  Caienburg,  chief  town  Hanover  ;  Grub- 
benhagen,  chief  town  Grubbenhagen ;  Gottingen, 
chief  town  Gottingen  :  subject  to  the  elector  of  Ha- 
nover, king  of  Great  Britain. 

Lunenburg  duchy,  chief  towns  Lunenburg  and 
Zell,  subject  to  Hanover. 

Bremen  and  Verden  duchies,  chief  towns  Bremen, 
an  Imperial  city,  and  Verden  :  subject  to  Hanover. 

Mecklenburg  duchy,  chief  towns  Shwerin  and 
Gustrow. 

Bishopric  of  Hildersheim,  chief  town  Hildersheim, 
an  Imperial  city  ;  subject  to  its  bishop. 

Duchy  of  Magdeburg,  chief  town  Magdeburg; 
subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Duchy  of  Halberstadt,  chief  town  Halberstadt  ; 
subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Westphalia  Circle. 

North  division.  County  of  Embden,  or  E.  Fries- 
land,  ch.town  Embden,  an  Imperial  city  ;  subject  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  :  counties  of  Oldenburg  arfti  Del- 
menhurits,  ch.  towns  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhurst ; 
subject  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  Hoye  and  Diepholt, 
ch.  towns  Hoy  and  Diepholt  ;  subject  to  Hanover. 

Middle  division.  Bishopric  of  Munster,  ch.  town 
Munster  ;  subject  to  its  bishop  :  bishoprics  of  Pader- 
born  and  Osnaburg,  ch.  towns  Paderborn  and  Osna- 
burg  ;  subject  to  its  bishop ;  county  of  Lippe,  ch. 
town  Lippe  Pyrmcnt  ;  subject  to  its  own  count  : 
duchy  of  Minden  and  county  of  Ravensburg,  ch. 
towns, Minden  and  Ravensburg ;  subject  to  Prussia  : 


duchy  of  Westphalia,  ch.town  Arensburg;  subject 
to  the  elector  of  Cologn  :  counties  of  Tecklenburg, 
ch.  town  Tecklenburg  ;  Ritberg,  ch.  town  Ritbsrg  ; 
Schawenburg,  ch.  town  Schawenburg  ;  subject  to  their 
counts. 

Western  division.  Duchy  of  Cleves,  chief  town 
Cleves ;  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  duchies  of 
Berg  and  Julicrs,  ch.  towns  Dusseldorf,  Juliers,  and 
Aix  ;  subject  to  the  elector  palatine  :  county  of  Mark, 
ch.  town  Ham  ;  subject  to  Prussia  ;  bishopric  of  Liege, 
ch.  town  Liege  ;  subject  to  its  own  bishop  :  county  of 
Bentheim,  ch.  town  Bentheim  ;  subject  to  Hanover: 
county  of  Steinfort,  ch.  town  Steinfort ;  subject  to  its 
count. 

4.  Upper  Rhine  Circle. 

Landgraviate  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  ch.  town  Cassel  : 
Hesse  Marburg, ch.  town  Marburg  ;  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
ch,  town  Darmstadt ;  subject  to  their  respective  land- 
graves. 

Hesse  Homberg,  ch.  town  Homberg;  Hasse  Rhine- 
feldt,  ch.  town  Rhinefeldt  ;  Hasse  Waintred,  ch.  town 
Wonfield. 

Counties  of  Nassau  Dillenburg,  ch.  town  Dillen- 
burg  ;  Nassau  Diets,  ch.  town  Diets;  Nassau  Hada- 
mar,  ch.  town  Hadamar  ;  Nassau  Kcrberg,  ch.  town 
Kerberg  :  Nassau  Siegen,  ch.  town  Siegen  ;  Nassau 
Idstein,  ch,  town  Idstein  ;  Nassau  Weilburg,  ch.  town 
Weilburg  ;  Nassau  Wisbaden,  ch.  town  Wisbaden  ; 
Nassau  Bielstein,  ch.  town  Bielstein;  Nassau  Otweiler, 
ch.  town  Otweiler;  Nassau  Usingen,  ch.  town 
Usingen  ;  each  county  subject  to  its  own  count,  of  the 
house  of  Nassau. 

Territory  of  Frankfort,  ch.  town  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  an  Imperial  city  ;  a  soveieign  state. 

County  ofErpach,  ch.  town  Erpach  East;  subject 
to  its  own  count. 

Bishopric  of  Spire,  ch.  town  Spire  on  the  Rhine, 
an  Imperial  city  ;a  sovereign  state. 

Duchy  of  Z\v  ebruggen,  or  Deux  Ponts,  ch.  town 
Deux-Ponts,  in  the  Palatinate  ;  subject  to  the  duke  of 
Deux-ponts. 

County  of  Catzenelbogen,  ch.  town  Catzeiielbogen 
on  the  Llhon  ;  subject  to  H^sst-Cassel. 

Counties  of  Waldec,  ch.  town  Waldec  ;  subject  to 
its  own  count ;  Solms,  ch.  town  Solms;  subject  to  its 
own  count  :  Hanau,  ch.  town  Hanau  ;  subject  to 
Hesse-Cassel  ;  Eysenberg,  ch.  town  Eysenberg  ;  sub- 
ject to  its  own  count  :  Sayn,  ch.  town  Sayn  ;  Wied, 
ch.  town  Wied  ;  Witgenstein  ;ch.  town  Witgenstein, 
Hatzfield,  ch.  tovv'n  Hatzfield  ;  Westerberg,  ch,  town 
Westerberg. 

Abbey  of  Fuld,  ch.  town  Fulda  ;  subject  to  its 
abbot. 

Hirschfelt,  ch.  town  Hirschfelt  ;  subject  to  Hesse- 
Cassel. 

5.  Lower  Rhine  Circle. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  both  sides  of  that  river, 
ch.  towns  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  Philipsburg, 
Manheim,  and  Frankendal  on  the  Rhine;  subject  to 
the  elector  palatine. 

Archbishoprics  and  electorates  of  Cologn,  ch.  town 
Cologn  on  the  Rhine  ;  Mentz,  ch.  towns  Bon  on  the 
Rhine,  Mentz  on  the  Rhine,  and  Aschafenburgh  on 
the  Main  ;  Triers,  ch.  town  Triers  on  the  Moselle  : 
subject  to  their  respective  electors. 

Bishopric  of  Worms,  ^^  orms  on  the  Rhine,  an  Im- 
perial city;  a  sovereign  stale. 

Duchy  of  Simmeren,  ch.  town  Simmeren  ;  subject 
to  its  own  duke. 

Counties  of  Rhinegravestcin,  ch.  town  Rhinegrave- 
stein  ;  Meurs,  ch.  town  Meurs  ;  subject  to  Prussia  : 
Veldentz,  ch.  town  Veldentz,  subject  to  the  elector 
palatine:  Spanheim,  ch.  town  Creutznach ;  Leymin- 
gen,  ch.  town  Leymingen. 

6.  Frak- 
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6.     Fk.\nconia  Circle. 


Bishoprics  of  Wurtsburg,  ch.  town  Wurtsburg  ; 
Bamberg,  ch.  town  Bamberg ;  Aichstadt,  ch.  town 
Aichstadt  :   subject  to  their  respective  bishops. 

Marquisates  of  Cullenbach,  ch.  town  CuUcnbach  ; 
Anspach,  ch.  town  Anspach;  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive margraves. 

Principahty  of  Henneberg,  ch.  town  Henneberg. 

Duchy  of  Coburg,  ch.  town  Coburg  ;  subject  to 
its  own  duke. 

Duchy  of  Hildburghausen,  ch.  town  Hildburghau- 
sen  ;  subject  to  its  own  duke. 

Burgraviate  of  Nuremburg,  Nuremburg,  an  Im- 
perial city  ;  an  independent  state. 

Territory  of  the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,   Mergentheim,  ch.  town  Mergcntheim. 

Counties  of  Reineck,  ch.  town  Reineck  ;  Bareith, 
ch.  town  Bareith,  subject  to  its  own  margrave  :  Pa- 
penheim,  ch.  town  Papenheim,  subject  to  its  own 
count;  Wertheim,  ch.  town  Wertheim ;  Cassel,  ch. 
tOwnCassel;  Schwartzenburg,  ch.  town  Schwartzen- 
burg,  subject  to  its  own  count :  Holac,  ch.  town  Ilolac. 

7.  Austria  Circle. 

The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  emperor,  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Archduchy  of  Austria  Proper,  ch.  town  Vienna. 

Duchies  of  Stiria  and  Cilley,  ch.  towns  Graz  and 
Cilley  :  Cavinthia,  ch.  towns  Glagenfurt  and  Lave- 
mund  ;  Carniola,  ch.  towns  Laubach,  Zerknits, 
Trieste,  and  St.  Vcits  ;     Goritia,  ch.  town  Gorits. 

County  of  Tyrol,  ch.  town  Inspruck. 

Archbishoprics  of  Brixen  and  Trent,  ch.  towns 
Brixen  and  Trent,  on  the  continent  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland. 

8.  B.WARiA    Circle. 

Duchy  of  Bavaria  Proper,  on  the  Danube,  ch- 
towns  Munich,  Landshut,  Ingolstadt,  Donaweit,  and 
Ratisbon,  an  Imperial  city  ;  subject  to  the  elector 
palatine,  as  successor  to  the  late  elector  of  Bavaria. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  ch.  towns  Amberg  and  Suits- 
bach  ;  subject  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

Friessengcn,  ch.  town  Friessengen ;  subject  to  its 
own  bishop. 

Bishopric  of  Passau,  ch.  town  Passau}  subject  to  its 
own  bishop. 

Duchy  of  Neuburg,  ch.  town  Neuburg  on  the  Da- 
nube, subject  to  the  elector  palatine. 

Archbishopric  of  Saltsburg,  ch.  town  Saltsburg  and 
Hallcn  ;  subject  to  its  own  bishop. 

9.  SwABiA  Circle. 

Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  ch.  towns  Stutgard,  Tu- 
bingen, and  Hailbron,  on  or  near  the  Neckar;  subject 
to  the  duke  of  Wurtemburah  Stut^rd. 

Marquisates  of  Baden,  ch.  towns  Baden,  Baden 
Dourlach,  on  or  near  the  Rhine;  subject  to  their  own 
respective  margraves. 

Bishopric  of  Augsburg,  ch.  towns  Augsburg,  an 
Imperial  city,  Hockstet  and  Blenheim,  on  or  near  the 
Danube;  subject  to  its  own  bishop. 

Territory  ofUlm.  Ulm  on  the  Danube,  an  Imperial 
city  ;  a  sovereign  state. 

Bishopric  of  Constance,  ch.  town  Constance  on  the 
lake  of  CoD.stance,  subject  to  its  own  bishop,  undei 
the  house  of  Austria. 

Principalities  of  Mindelheim,  ch.  town  Mindcl- 
heirn  ;  Furstenburg,  ch.  town  P'urstenbiirg ;  Hohcn- 
zollern,  ch.  town  Hohenzullern ;  subject  to  their  re- 
spective princes. 

Counties  of  Oeting;  ch.  town  Octing;  Koningseck. 
ch.  town  Koningseck  ;  Flohenrichbrgh,  ch.  town  Gi 
mund. 

Baronies  of  Waldburgh,  ch.  town  Waldburg  ;  Lim- 
purg,  ch.  town  Limpurg. 

Abbies  of  Kempton,  ch.  town  Kcmpton  on  the 
»9 


Iller  ;  Buchaw,  ch.  town  Buchaw  ;  Lindau,  ch.  town 
Lindau  on  the  lake  of  Constance  ;   Imptiial  cities. 

Imperial  cities  or  sovereign  states ;  Nordhngen^ 
Memmingen,  Rotweil  on  the  Nackar,  and  many 
more. 

Black  Forest  and  county  of  Rheinfield,  ch.  towns 
Rheinficld  and  Laussenburg  ;  marquisate  of  Burgaw, 
ch.  town  Burgaw  ;  territory  of  Bri^gaw  on  the  Rhine, 
ch.  town  Fnburg  and  Brisac  ;  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Germany  being  a  very  extensive  tract,  the  climate 
must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  places.  In  the 
north  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  weather  changeable^ 
both  which  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  in  the 
south  it  is  much  warmer,  especially  in  winter;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  it  is  settled,  temperate, 
and  serene.  Upon  the  whole,  neither  the  climate  not* 
air  are  materially  different  from  those  of  England, 
The  soil  varies  as  much  as  the  climate  :  in  many  parts 
it  is  exceedingly  fruitful,  being  cultivated  quite  to 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  in  othi.'rs  it  is  bare  and 
sterile  ;  and  as  agriculture  is  now  making  great  pro- 
gress in  Germany,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  land 
will  be  turned  to  some  advantac;e. 

There  are  few  animals  which  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  one  part  or  the  other  of  Germany  ;  horses, 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  from  the  domestic  pare 
of  these ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  wild  goats,  boars,  of  the  legs  of 
which  hams  are  made,  and  sent  to  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, being  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  are  pre- 
ferred by  many  of  the  English  to  those  of  Westmore- 
land, sic.  for  grain  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour ; 
badgers,  martins,  hares,  rabbits,  deer,  a-id  the  chamois 
goat.  A  species  of  leopards  and  beavers  are  like- 
wise found  in  Moravia.  The  Glutton  of  Germany  is 
said  to  be  the  most  voracious  of  all  animals. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  tame  and  wild  fowl 
in  Germa^ny,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
viz.  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  pigeons,  wild. geese,  wild 
ducks,  swans,  bustards,  pheasants,  wood-coc!cs,  par- 
tridges, grouse,  snipes,  fieldfares,  quaiLs,  ortolans,  spoon- 
bills, ialcons,  herons,  hawks,  larks,  and  other  singing 
birds. 

In  Germany,  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  sal- 
mon, pike,  carp,  trout,  perch,  roach,  jack,  sturgeon, 
barbel,  eels,  eel-pouts,  crabs  &c.  and  in  the  Datmbe 
or  Ister,  are  several  fish,  whicli  seem  to  be  of  the  salt- 
water kind.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  hanson,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  our 
sturgeon  ;  but  is  almost  as  large  as  the  crocodile, 
some  of  them  being  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  ; 
it  is  said  that  shoals  oi  them  will  assemble  at  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  or  horn.  By  the  Germans  they  are 
esteemed  very  delicate  eating. 

The  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  yield  corn, 
turkey-wheat,  buck-wheat,  rye,  spelt,  barley,  oatji, 
peas,  beans,  vetches  or  tares,  lentils,  chiches,  millet, 
anise,  cummin,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  madder, 
woad,  saffron,  carthamus  or  bastard  saffron,  truffles, 
potatoes,  and  every  species  of  culinary  herbs  and 
roots.  The  fruits  produced  there  are  apples,  pears, 
plums,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  olives,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  medlars,  almonds,  chesnuts,  filberds,  and 
walnuts.  Vineyards  are  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  according  to  which  the  wine  varies  in 
Its  flavour ;  but  those  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  are 
the  Riienish,  Moselle,  Franconian,  Wecker,  Hocker, 
ind  Muscadel.  Austria  likewise  yields  excellent 
wine,  particularly  Rhenish,  and  Moselle,  which  have 
1  medicinal  quality.  In  this  empire  vast  quantities 
jf  honey  are  produced. 

In  Germany  theie  are   many  large  tracts  of  moun- 
Uiins,  among  the  mou  considerable  of  which    are    the 
VIps,  that  divide  it  hum  Italy,  and  those  that  separate- 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Moravia  from  Bohemia.      Great 
part  of  this  cnfpire,  however,  is  a  spacious  plain,  in- 
3  I  terspersid 
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terspersed  here  and  there  with  agreeable  hills,  which 
only  tend  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Germany  was  formerly  a  very  woody  country,  and 
there  are  still  laivge  forests  remaining;  but  that  called 
the  Hercynian,  which  in  the  time  ot  Caisar  was  nine 
days  journey  in  length,  is  now  divided  into  woods, 
which  go  by  particular  names,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  quite  destroyed.  The  trees  produced  in  this  country 
are  oak,  beech,  pine,  white  and  red  fir,  alder,  ash, 
birch,  lime-tree,  asp,  or  black  poplar,  larch,  plane- 
tree,  chesnut,  olive,  and  walnut.  Great  quantities  ol 
pot-ash,  pilch,  and  charcoal  are  mode  in  different  parts 
of  this  empire  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, the  mulberry  tree,  particularly  the  white  sort, 
is  greatly  cultivated. 

No  country  can  boast  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  stands  the 
Da°iube  or  Donaw,  so  called  from  the  swiftness 
of  the  current,  and  which  some  pretend  to  be  na- 
turally the  finest  river  in  the  world,  Froni  Vienna  to 
Belgrade  in  Hungary,  it  is  so  broad,  that  in  the  wars 
between  the  Turks  and  Christians  ships  of  war  have 
been  engaged  on  it  ;and  its  conveniency  for  carriage 
to  all  the  countries  through  which  it  passes  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  Danube,  however,  contains  a  vast 
number  of  cataracts  and  whirlpools  ;  its  stream  is 
rapid,  and  its  course,  without  reckoning  turnings 
and  windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620  miles.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder, 
Weser,  and  Moselle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many 
inferior  ones,  are  those  of  Constance  and  Bregentz. 
Besides  these,  are  the  Chiemsee,  or  the  lake  of  Ba- 
varia ;  and  the  Zirnitzer-see,  in  the  duchy  of  Car- 
niola,  whose  waters  often  run  off  and  return  again 
in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Besides  these  lakes  and  rivers,  in  some  of  which  are 
found  pearls,  Germany  contains  large  noxious  bodies 
of  standing  water,  which  are  next  to  pestilential,  and 
afflict  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  deplorable 
disorders. 

Germany  is  said  to  contain  more  of  these  than  all 
Europe  besides.    The  Spa  waters,  and  those  of  Selzer 
and    Pyrmont,  are  well  known.     Those  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  are  still  more  noted.     They  are  divided  into 
the    Emperor's  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath  ;  and  the 
springs  of  both  are  so  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten 
or  twelve  hours  before  they  use  them.     Each  of  these, 
and  many   other   waters  have   their  partisans  in  the 
medical   faculty  ;  and  if  we  believe   them,  cure   dis- 
eases  internal  and  cutaneous,  either  by  drinking  or 
bathing.     The  baths   and  medicinal  waters  of  Embs, 
Wisbaden,    Schwalbach,    and    Wildungen,    are  like- 
wise reported   to  perform    wonders  in  almost  all  dis- 
eases.     The    mineral    springs  at  the   last  mentioned 
place  are  said  to  intoxicate  as  soon  as  wine,  and  there- 
fore   they  are  inclosed.     Carlsbad  and    Baden  baths 
have  been  described  and  recommended  by  many  great 
physicians,  and  used  with  great  success  by  many  royal 
personages.  Is  is,  however,  not  implorable  that  great 
part  of  the  salutary  virtues  ascribed  to  these  waters 
is  owing  to  the  exercise  and   amusements  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  numbers  of  the  company  which  crowd  to 
them  from  all  parts   of  the  world  ;  many  of  whom  do 
not  repair  thither  for  health,  but  for  amusement  and 
conversation. 

Most  parts  of  Germany  abound  in  mines  ;  many  of 
silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  sulphur, 
nitre,  and  vitriol.  In  Austria,  Bavaria,  Sile>ia,  and 
the  Lower  Saxony,  are  found  salt-petre,  salt-mines, 
and  salt-pits  ;  as  likewise  carbuncles,  amethysts,  jas- 
per, sapphire,  agate,  alabaster,  pearls  of  various  kinds, 
rubies,  and  tu'rquois  stones.  Quarries  of  curious 
marble, slate,  chalk,  ochre,  alum,  bitumens,  and  se- 
veral other  fossils,  are  found  in  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and 
Liege.  In  several  places  stones  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  bearing  on  them  the  representation  of  divers 
animals,  trees,  and  sometimes   even, a  human  form 


may  be  distinguished.  Coal-pits  ar?  found  in  most 
of  the  ciicles.  which  in  their  (quality  do  not  nmterially 
differ  from  those  of  England  ;  and  in  the  electorate 
of  Mentz  are  found  some  curious  pieces  of  earth, 
among  which  is  the  Terra  Sigiilata,  being  of  a  hard 
consistence,  ^vith  white,  yellow,  and  red  veins  :  it  js 
said  to  be  nn'antidote  against  ali  kinds  of  poison. 

As  the  empire  of  Germany  is  a  collection  of  se- 
parate states,  each  having  a  different  government  and 
police,  it  hath  been  difficult  to  speak  "'ith  pVecision  as 
to  the  number  of  in'iabitants  :  but  according  to  the 
best  calculations  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  they 
cannot,  exclusive  of  Bohemia,  fall  far  short  of  sc  en- 
teen  millions.  This  calculation  extends  only  to  the 
principal  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  when  the  inferior 
parts  are  added,  the  number  in  all,  including  Bohemia, 
is  now  computed  at  twenty-six  millions.  In  (heir 
persons  they  are  tall, 'fair,  and  otagreeable  features. 
Both  sexes  affect  rich  dresses,  which  in  fashion  re- 
semble those  worn  in  France  and  England.  At  some 
of  the  courts  ot  Germany  the  ladies  appear  in  rich 
furs,  loaded  with  jevi'els.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  burghers  formerly  dressed  inconceivably  fan- 
tastic, but  experience  has  since  taught  them  better, 
and  their  appearance  is  now  conformable  to  their 
station.  With  regard  to  the  peasants  and  labourers, 
their  dress  in  many  parts  of  Germany  is  the  same  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  their  employ- 
ments, conveniency,  and  circumstances. 

The  Germans  are  naturally  frank,  honest,  and 
hospitable,  and  free  from  artifice  or  disguise.  Their 
nobility  and  gentry,  are  indeed  ridiculously  proud  of 
ancestry  and  titles,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  very 
complaisant  and  affable  to  strangers,  and  of  the  strict- 
est honour.  Their  fondness  for  title,  however,  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  They  think  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands  is  below  their  attention, 
though  it  might  treble  their  revenue.  Hence  their 
younger  sons  generally  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  the  electors,  or  some  foreign  state,  or  pro- 
cure some  rich  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Industry,  application,  and  perseverance,  are  the 
great  characteristics  ot  the  German  nation,  especially 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  v\'orks  of  art  would 
be  incredible,  were  they  not  visible,  especially  in  watch 
and  clock  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  sculpture, 
drawing,  painting,  and   certain  kinds  of  architecture. 

The  Geraians  have  been  charged  with  intempe- 
rance in  eating  and  drinking,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
justly,owing  to  the  yast  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine 
and  provisions  of  every  kind,  But  those  practices 
seem  now  to  be  wearing  out.  At  the  greatest  tables, 
though  the  guests  drink  preity  freciv  at  dinner,  yet  the 
repast  is  commonly  finished  by  coffee,  after  three  or 
four  public  toasts  have  been  given.  But  the  people 
have  more  feasting  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  on 
birth-days. 

In  Germany,  the  domestic  diversions  differ  but  little 
from  those  practised  in  England;  ihey  consist  of  bil- 
liards, cards,  dice,  fencing,  and  the  like.  In  summer, 
the  gentry  visit  the  baths  and  other  places  of  public 
resort.  Their  favourite  field  diversion  is  huntin.,-  ;  be- 
sides which,  the  Germans  have  bull  and  bear-baiting, 
and  the  like. 

Christianity,  according  to  most  authors,  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  St.  Clements,  St.  Cre>cens, 
St.  Mark,  and  several  other  holy  men  ;  and  that  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  In 
a  nourishing  state  there.  But  this  nmst  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  whole  empire  ;  for  it  is  well  known  \.hn 
the  remote  northern  parts  remained  in  Paganism  till 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or  beginning  ot  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  Saxons  were  not  converted 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  during  whose  reign  the 
Christian  religion  was  tolerably  well  established. 
After  his  decease,  the  popes,  taking  advantage  ot  the 
bigotry  of  succeeding  emperors,  got  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  the  church  into  their  hands,  and  exer- 
cised 
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u?»l   an     unlimited  povvei*  over   the   tvholc   empire. ^ 
The  Bohemians  were  the  first  who  had  an  idea  of  re- 
formntion,    and   made    so  glorious  a  stand  for   many 
years   against    the   errors  of    Rome,  that  they  were 
permitted  to  fake  the  sacwment  in  both  kinds,  and 
allowed  other   freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the   Romish 
church.     This  was  in  a  great   measure   owing   to  the 
celebrated  English  reformer  John  Wickliffe,  wh  ,)  lived 
about    159    years   before    Luther.      In  the    sixfeeuh 
century  the  Popish  tyranny  caused    universal   murmur- 
ings  and    disgust,  which  encouragerl  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther, John   Huss,  and   Jerome  of  Prague,  to  preach 
openlv  against  the  errors  of  the  cliuich  of  Rome,  for 
which   the  two   latter,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's 
safe  conduct,  were  infamously  burnt    at   the   council 
of  Constance.     The  states  of  the    empire,  who  em 
braced  the   new  tenets,  protested   ajrainst  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  diet  held  at  Spire,  in  1529,  it  being   therein 
resolved,  that  all  innovations  in  religion,  till   the  de- 
cree of  a  future  council  coul  1  be  obtairu'd,    were  un- 
lawful ;    and  irom    this  measure  thev    obtained    the 
name  of  Protestants.     A  religious  war    broke    out, 
which  was  not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  till  the  year  1555, 
when  it  was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Augshurgh,  'hat 
the  Protestants  should  enjoy  a  full  toleration  and   li- 
berty ;  and  this  toleration  was  more  amply  explained 
and  conlirmed  by  subsequent    trea'les       At    present 
Germany  is  pretty  equally  divided   betweea  Papists 
and  Protestants,  the  laiter  of  which  are  again  divided 
into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  or  R-tormed  ;  though 
there  are  many  sectaries,  and  grer.t  numbers  ol  Jews 
in    the  empire.     Sometimes   the  people   profess  one 
religion,  and  their  sovereigns  another,  as  in  Prussii, 
where  the  king  and  his  court  are  Calvinists,  and  most 
of  his   subjects    Lutherans.     This   was   likewise   the 
case  in  Saxony  ;  but  the  two  last   electors  embraced 
the  religion  of  Rome,  in  order  to  enjov  the  crown  of 
Poland.     It   has    been   mutually    agreed,    that   when 
these  changes  happen,  the   prince  shall  leave  his  sub- 
jects the   free  exercise  of  their    religion,   with     their 
whole  form  of  church  and,  school-discipline,  and    all 
other  privileges  whatsoever.     The   R)m3n  Catholic, 
Luthewn,  and  Calvinism,  arc  the  only  religions  toler- 
ated in  the  empire. 

In  Germany,  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop-sees  are 
variously  represented  by  dilTerent  authors  ;  some  of 
whom  represent  Vienna  as  being  a  suffragan  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Saltzburg  ;  and  others  as  being 
an  archbishopric,  but  depending  immediately  upon 
the  pope.  The  others  are  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who  has  under  him  twelve  suffragans  ;  but  one  of 
them,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  is  said  to  be  exempted 
from  his  jurisdiction  :-^Triers  has  three  suffragans  ; 
— Cologne  has  four; — Magdeburg  has  five  ; — Saltz- 
burg has  nine,  besides  Vienna  : — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  since  the  Reformation,  it  has 
been  found  expedient,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  tem- 
poral princes,  to  secularise  the  following  bishop-sees, 
Bremen,  Verden,  NLagdeburg,  Ilalberstadt,  Mmden, 
Lubec,  and  Osnaburg,  which  last  goes  alternately  to 
the  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  is  at  present 
held  by  his  Britannic  majesty's  second  son.  Such  of 
those  sees  as  were  archbishoprics  are  now  considered 
as  duchies,  and  tlie  bishoprics  as  principalities. 

The  German  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
without  the  least  afhnity  to  the  Celtic,  and  is  called 
High  Dutch,  being  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whole 
empire,  it  abounds  with  consonants,  is  extremely 
harsh  to  the  ear,  and  varies  so  much  in  its  dialect, 
that  the  people  of  one  province  seldom  understand 
those  ot  another.  Latin  and  French  are  the  most 
useful  languages  in  Germany,  when  a  traveller  is 
ignorant  of  High  Dutch.  We  shall  here  insert  their 
Lord's  praver : 

Unser  Vater,  der  du  bist  im  himmel,  geheiliget 
werd  dein  name.  Zukomme  dein  reich.  Dem  wille 
gefchehe,  wie  ii;i  himmel  also  auch  auf  erden.  iMiser 
tiaglich  brodt  gib  uns  heute.     Und  vergib   uns    unser 


schuld,  als  wir  vergeben  unserti  schuldigern.  Unde 
fuhre  uns  nicht  in  ver?uchung.  Sondern  erlo  se  uns 
^on  dem  bosen.  Den  dein  is  das  reich,  und  die  krafft, 
und  die  herlichkeit,  en  ewigheit.     Amen. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  no  country  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  variety  of  authors  than  Germany, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  general  apply  themselves  with 
great  assidui  y  to  reading  and  study.  No  man  can 
be  a  graduate  in  their  universities,  who  has  not  pub- 
lished one  disputation  at  least  ;  by  which  means 
thousands  of  theses  and  disputations  are  annually 
published,  and  books  multiplied  without  end.  The 
German  authors  are  generally  condemned  for  being 
extremely  prolix,  dry,  and  voluminous  in  all  their 
writings,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  engaging  art 
ot  enlivening  their  performances,  by  mixing  the  en- 
tertaining with  the  instructive. 

Many  of  the  Germans  have  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  various  branches  of  Icarnin:^  and 
science  ;  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  and  Huffman, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
physic  ;  Ruvinus  and  Dillenius,  of  botany  ;  Heister, 
ot  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  Newman,  Pati,  and  MargfT, 
of  chemistry  ;  and  Leibnitz,  Wolfius,  PuffendorfT, 
ZiiTimerman,  Thomasius,  Otto  Van  Gueriche,  Kep- 
ler, &c.  have  acquied  faine  by  their  philosophical 
writings,  liabener  has  immortalized  his  name  by 
his  satirical  works.  Gesner's  Idylls  and  Death  of 
Abel  have  been  favourably  received  in  the  English 
translations.  The  late  professor  Gellert's  elegant 
>vritings,  which  are  much  esteemed,  seem  particularly 
adapted  to  touch  tlie  heart,  and  inspire  sentiments  of 
morality  and  piety.  Haller  the  famous  physician, 
Hagedom,  Lessing,  Kleist,  Gerstcnbcrger,  Klopstock, 
Ramber,  and  others,  have  excelled  in  poetry  ;  and 
Sclilegel,  Cronegh,  Wicland,  and  Wei&e,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  dramatic  writings. 
Their  romances  are  dry  and  uninteresting.  In  sacred 
literature,  Raphaelies,  Michaelis,  and  Walch,  ara 
famous;  and  some  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  have  been  published  by  Celiarius, 
Barman,  Taubman,  Reishe,  Ecnesti,  Reimarus,  Ha- 
vercamp,  and  Heyne. 

With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  the  Germans  have 
acquitted  themselves  very  well.  Germany  ha^j. re- 
duced some  good  painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and 
engravers.  They  even  (iretend  to  have  been  the  first 
inventors  of  engraving,  etching  and  mezzotinto. 
Printmg,  if  first  invented  in  Holland,  was  soon  after 
greatly  improved  in  Germany.  The  Gerinans  are 
generally  al  owed  to  be  the  first  inventors  of  great 
guns,  as  also  of  gunpowder,  in  Europe,  about  tho 
year  1320.  Germany  has  likewise  produced  some 
excellent  musicians  ;  Handel,  Bach,  Hasse,  and 
Haydn,  of  whom  Handel  stands  at  the  head,  having 
arrived  at  the  sublime  of  music. 

In  this  country  there  are  36  universities,  of  which 
17  are  protestant,  17  Roman  catholic,  and  two  mix- 
ed ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  colleges,  gymnasia,  pe- 
dagogies, and  Latin  schools.  There  are  also  many 
academies  and  societies  tor  promoting  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  belles  lettres,  antiquities, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  &c.  as  the  imperial 
Leopoldine  academy  of  the  natuvic  ciiriosi  :  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen, 
at  Erfurth,  at  Leipsic,  at  Duisburg,  at  Giesen,  and 
Hamburg.  The  three  younger  sons  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.  namely,  prince  Ernest  Augustus,  Fre- 
deric Augustus,  and  Adolphus  Frederic,  were  in  the 
year  178(>  sent  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  tor  edu- 
cation. Each  of  them  is  accompanied  by  a  governor, 
a  preceptor,  and  a  gentleman;  the  expences  of  their 
table  were  fixed  at  (iOO  crowns  per  week,  and  their 
different  masters  are  allowed  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pointment of  1000  crowns  per  annum  each.  In 
17  34,  his  late  Majesty  King  George  H.  converted 
this  place  (which  was  the  ancient  gymnasium^  inlo 
an  university.     Its  library  is  the   best  iu  Germany. 
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There  iic  academics  for  painting  at  Dresden  and 
Nureinburg  ;  a  royal  military  academy  at  Berlin  ;  and 
the  Imperial  Franciscan  academy  of  fine  arts  is  at  Augs- 
biir;^,  to  which  the  Latin  society  at  Jena  may  be  ad- 
ded? The  most  celebrated  public  libraries  are  those 
of  \':icnna,  Berlin,  Halle,  Wolfcnbuttle,  Hanover, 
Gottingen,    V.'eymar,     and    the     council    library     at 

Leipsic. 

The  most  common  silver  coin  in  Germany  is  a  rix- 
dollar,  worth  about  4s.  6d.  a  German  florin  or  guilder 
is  worth  about  half  a  crown,  and  a  gold  ducat  about 
9s.  A  crown  in  specie  is  equal  to  an  English  crown, 
but  a  crown  current  only  to  3s.  6d.  A  German 
mark  is  is.  6d.  All  princes  and  other  powers  in  the 
empire,  who  possess  gold  and  silver  mines,  have  the 
privilege  of  coming  money,  as  far  as  the  quantity 
they  )ield;  some  in  a  larger,  others*  in  a  smaller 
specie :  but  there  arc  only  three  or  four  mints  allow- 
ed in  each  circle,  unless  an  estate  of  the  empire  has 
mines  of  its  own,  and  wants  to  erect  a  mint  near 
them.  By  the  laws  of  the  empire,  each  coin  ought 
to  pass  dn  annual  examination,  when  all  the  money 
should  answer  to  the  same  standard  as  that  of  Leipsic. 
The  German  coin  in  general  is  neither  sterling  nor 
due  weight,  and,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
public,  is  allowed  to  be  more  dipt  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
cities,  towns,  ports,  and  other  edifices  in  the  Ger- 
man empire,  with  their  revenues,  and  other  peculi- 
arities ;  but  this  being  a  very  copious  article,  espe- 
ci.illy  in  Germany,  our  limits  will  therefore  only 
permit  us  to  mention  some  capital  places  belonging 
to  it. 

Vienna,    the   capital    of  the  whole   archduchy    of 
Austria,    is  situated  on  the    Danube.      The    situation 
is   pleasant,  for    to    the  east  and    north    the   country 
around  is  entirely    level,  but  to  the  west  and  south  are 
seen   a  range   of   mountains,  which  are  thick  planted 
with  trees  and   vines ;  and    the  Danube,  which  is  here 
very    wide,    divides  itself  in  that  part  of  the  town  into 
several  arms,  forming  many   islands,  which  are   stock- 
ed with  wood.      The  circumference  of  that   which  is 
properly  the  fortified  city   of  Vienna  is  not   large,  and 
only   contains   about  6o,000   souls  :  but   the  suburbs 
are   therefore   the  more  ample ;  and,   according  to  the 
estimate  of  a  late  traveller,  the  city  and   the  suburbs 
together  contain     250,000  inhabitants.      In    the    city 
itself  there    arc   numerous  and   beautiful   p.ilaces  :   but 
the  streets  are  not  spacious,  and  are,  in  part,  crooked. 
Those   people  of  fashion  who    have  no   country  seats, 
or  who   are    prevented  by   their   public    employments 
from  leaving  Vienna,  generally  reside  in    the   suburbs 
durintr   summer.      It  is  divided    into     four    quarters, 
which    contain    fifteen   squares    or  public  places,  that 
of  tlie    court  is   large  and   beautiful  ;   in    it,  between 
two   fountains,  is  a  superb  monument,    built   by  the 
emperor    Leopold  ;    in    the    high    market-place  is   a 
marble    monument,      representing     the     marriage     of 
Joseph    and   the    Virgin,    erected  in  the  year  1732. 
Vienna    contains    fifty    churches  or  chapels,    and    21 
convents  ;  the  metropolitan  church  is  a  dark  Gothic 
building  richly   adorned  on  the    outside   with  sculp- 
ture,   a'lid  within  with   thirty-eight   altars,    mostly   of 
beautiful   marble  ;    a  great  number   of  relics,  jewels, 
&c.  and  an  ancient  vault  in  which  the    archdukes    are 
inleited.       Here    is    a    mausoleum    ot    Frederic    III, 
which  cost  40,000  ducats,  and  a  monument  in  honour 
of  prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.      Near  it  is  the  palace  of 
the  archbishop.     h\   a  chapel  belonging  to  the    Capu- 
chins, the   princes    of   the   royal    family  arc  buried, 
without   pomp,    with    hardly   their  names   over   their 
tombs.      The   university    of  Vienna  was  instituted  in 
the  year    1365,  from  a   college  founded  about  a  ccn- 
tarv    before,  and    is    dividjd    into  four  faculties    and 
four  nations,  Austrian,  Saxon,  Huugaiian,  and  Uhenish. 
The  library  is  not    very    numerous  ;  it  is  open  two  or 
three    hours  morning   and   afternoon.     The  imperial 


library  contains  about  5000  or  Gooo  vc)lumes,  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  rare  manuscripts,  and  a  very 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  and  is 
well  furnished  with  useful  modern  books,  it  is  open 
three  or  four  iiours  every  morning  to  the  public.  The 
imperial  cabinet  is  very  rich  in  medals,  and  still  more 
so  in  natural  history.  The  suburbs  are  far  larger  than 
the  city  itself.  They  lie  round  it,  but  are  removed  to 
the  distance  of  500  or  600  common  paces  from  the 
works  of  tiie  fort.  The  garrison  of  Vienna  consists 
ol  one  regiment  of  foot.  Provisions  are  brought  to 
Vienna  honi  the  diderent  parts  of  Austria  and  other 
countries  belonging  to  the  emperor,  in  the  greatest 
plent)'  and  variety.  A  modern  traveller  says,  he  has 
seen  a  score  of  wild  hogs  and  a  dozen  stags  in  the 
game  market  at  the  same  tirne,  and  hares,  literally, 
by  cartloads,  with  abundance  of  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges. Every  kind  of  bird  seems  to  be  an  article  of 
food,  and  none  rejected;  hawks,  jays,  magpies,  are 
brought  to  market,  and  even  the  bulfinch  and  robin 
arc  not  spared.  The  livers  of  geese  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy,  and  in  the  fish-market  are  found  with 
sturgeon,  carp,  pike,  tench,  and  trout,  tortoises,  frogs, 
and  snails.  The  manufactures  of  \'ienna  arc  numer- 
ous, and  the  trade  extensive. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  remarkable  for  thair 
luxurious  manner  of  living;  in  the    winter   they   fre- 
quent the    operas  ;  and  when  the     Danube  is  frozea 
over,  and  the    ground  covered   with  snow,  the    ladies 
divert  themselves  in    sledges   of   different  forms,  such 
as    grilBns,    tygers,  swans,   scallop-shells,    Sec.     Here 
the  lady  sits  dressed  in  velvet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and 
adorned  with  laces  and  jewels,   having  on  her  head  a 
velvet  cap   set  off  with   plumes    of    feather,,  ribbons, 
and  bells.     This   diversion  being  chiefly  taken  in  the 
night,    their   servants    ride    before     the   sledge    with 
torches,  and  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  sledge  behind, 
guides  the  horse.     The  destructive  practice  of  gaming 
is  more  prevalent  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
empire.      His    present   Imperial    majesty    has    greatly 
meliorated    the   condition    of  his    Austrian    subjects, 
given    great  encouragement   to  the   Protestants,    and 
suppressed  many  Popish  religious  houses,  convents,  &c. 
Berlin  is  not   only  the  capital  of  the    electorate  of 
Brandenburg,  but  of  the    whole    Prussian   dominions, 
and    may,  with  justice,  be  deemed  one    of  the    finest 
and  largest   cities  of    Germany.      It  is   the  royal   resi- 
dence, consists  of  five  towns  united  together,  and  has 
received  astonishing  improvements  of  late  vcars.     The 
streets  are    handsome,  long,  and  capacious.      Here  are 
some  very    elegaht    squares,  and  many   fine    palaces. 
One  of  the  principal  public  edifices  is  the  royal  palace, 
a  prodigious  pile,   but   irregular,  as  it  was    erected  at 
different  times,  and   by    various   architects.      It  is  de- 
corated   with   admirable    paintings,    and   beautiful   ta- 
pestry,  and  furnished  with  a  greater  quantity  of   plate 
than  any  other  court  in   Europe.      It  contains  likewise 
a  fine   cabinet  of  rarities,  natural  and  artificial,  an   ex- 
cellent collection  of  medals,  a  dispensary,  and  one  of 
the  finest  libraries  in  Europe.  Among  the  other  prin- 
cipal structures  are  the  council-house,    Calvinist  gym- 
nasium,    great   garrison     church,    provincial  council- 
house,  Jews  synagogue,  and  royal    magazine.      In  the 
last  mentioned   place  a  great    quantity    of  rough  wool 
is  kept,  to  be    regularly    delivered    out    to  poor  ma- 
nufacturers, that  it  may  be  spun  and  wove,  and  after- 
wards dyed  and  sold  by    the  managers  of  the  Orphan- 
house  at    Potzdam,  to   which  charity    the  profits    are 
appropriated.      In    Berlin  is   a  fine  hospital,  in   u'hich 
above    800    children  are  educated    gratis.     The    Lu- 
theran   gymnasium,  or    School  of  Athletic  Exercises, 
is  situated  in    the   Grey  Cloister;  and  at  the    King's 
Gate  is  the  court  ot  cadets,  in    which    young   noble- 
men  and  gentlemen  are  instructed  in   all   the  exercis<s 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  a  military  life.     All   tl.e 
above,  except  the    royal    palace,    are  in  Berlin,  pro- 
perly so  called.     The   palace  itself  is  in    the  quarter 
called  Old    Coin  ;  and  in  the  subiirbs  are  the  magni- 
ficent 
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iicient  garden  of  count  Reussen,  the  beautiful  house 
and  garden  called  Mon bijou,  and  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  Belviderc.  The  hospital  of  invalids  is  a  stately 
and  magnificent  buildinsj,  and  above  100  persons  are 
maintained  in  it,  consisting  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  these,  besides 
lodging  and  fuel,  have  a  certain  weekly  allowance  of 
money,  bread,  &c.  There  are  several  bridges  over 
the  river  Spree,  and,  in  particular,  one  which  is  ele- 
gant and  magnificent :  it  consists  of  five  arches,  and 
has  a  line  metal  statue  on  it  of  the  great  elector  Fre- 
derick William.  In  the  magnificent  and  noble  Cal- 
vinist  church  of  Old  Coin,  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family,  near  which  are  the  riding  academy,  the 
royal  stables,  a  school  of  exercises,  and  many  other 
bu'ildings,  public  and  private.  In  the  sugar-houses 
of  Berlin  as  much  sugar  is  refined  as  serves  the  whole 
Prussian  dominions.  Many  other  manufactures  are 
carried  on  here,  particularly  one  of  porcelain,  inferior 
in  no  respect  to  that  of  Meissen,  except  In  the  paint- 
ings. The  great  population  and  improvement  of  this 
city,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  emigration  and  influence  of 
the  French  refugees,  who  introduced  a  variety  of  arts, 
manufactures,  &c.  before  unknown  in  the  Prussian 
territories.  The  canals  cut  to  Berlin  from  the  Havel, 
the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe  greatly  promote  the  trade  of 
the  city,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of 
fish  ;  and  as  the  late  king  of  Prussia  always  made  a 
point  of  embellishing  and  aggrandizing  this  metro- 
polis, it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  visit  it.  The  following  institutions 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  inhabitants,  viz.  the  academy  of  sciences, 
the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  the  college  of  physic 
and  surgery,  the  anatomical  theatre,  the  tapestry 
manufactory,  the  opera-house,  the  arsenal,  several 
well  regulated  hospitals,  and  many  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Independent  of  these  there  are  a  variety  of  plea- 
sant gardens,  walks,  &:c. 

The  police  of  Berlin  is  well  regulated,  and  the  in- 
habitants more  secure  from  the  depredations  of  rob- 
bers than  in  most  other  cities.  Round  the  environs 
are  many  pleasant  villages,  canals,  pleasure  houses, 
gardens,  8iC.  Among  the  palaces  in  the  vicinity,  be- 
longing to  the  sovereign,  are  those  of  Schoenhausen 
and  Charlottenburg.  The  first  is  about  the  distance 
of  two  miles  froin  Berlin,  situated  on  the  river  Paiika, 
which  waters  its  fine  gardens.  Busching  tells  us,  that 
in  the  year  1755  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  garrison,  amounted  to  126,661. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  not  only  of  Meissen,  but  of  all 
Saxony,  is  situated  76  miles  north  of  Prague\and  210 
north-west  of  Vienna.  This  city  is  one  of  tfie  finest 
in  Germany,  with  respect  to  the  pleasantness  6/  its 
situation,  the  beauty  of  its  structures,  and  the  numbej- 
and  magnificence  of  its  embellishments.  Many  of  its 
parts  are  defended  by  a  double  ditch,  and  the  bastions 
have  one  facings.  The  houses,  which  are  built  of 
free  stone,  are  lofty  and  substantial  ;  and  the  streets 
arestraight,spacious,  elegantly  paved,  and  well  lighted. 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  noble  structure  ;  and  seve- 
ral large  squares  give  the  whole  city  an  uncommon 
air  of  magnificence.  The  stone  bridge  over  the  Elbe, 
which  divides  the  city  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
and  consists  of  17  arches,  is  one  of  the  noblest  struc- 
tures in  the  universe.  At  the  entrance  of  New  Dres- 
den is  a  noble  building,  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Indies:  it  consists  of  three  stories,  all  the  apartments 
of  which  arc  filled  with  the  most  curious  Japan  and 
China  wares.  All  the  household  goods  are  Indian  ; 
and  there  is  one  set  of  furniture  scarce  to  be  paral- 
leled, which  consists  of  feathers  of  various  colours, 
all  natural,  but  inlaid  with  so  much  art,  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  fine  flowered  satin.  A  very  pleasant 
garden  belongs  to  this  magnificent  palace,  vrhioh 
ly 


runs  down  to  the  Elbe,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  white  marble  ;  besides  two  nobe  obelisks,  and  two 
very  fine  fountains.  Near  the  Palace  of  the  Indies 
stands  a  magnificent  structure,  built  by  the  states  of 
Saxony,  for  maintaining  two  companies  of  cadets,  all 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  are  here  instructed 
in  the  several  sciences.  In  the  same  street  there  is  an 
amphitheatre,  or  area,  for  the  battles  of  wild  beasts, 
such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
fiercest  animals  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  i 
of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  for  that  purpose. 
Here  is  an  hunting-house,  where  bears  are  kept ;  with 
fountains  and  ponds,  in  which  they  wash  ;  and  rag- 
ged posts  round  them,  by  which  they  climb  up  to 
scafTolds  on  the  top,  where  they  dry  themselves. 
Here  is  a  place  called  the  Horn  Gallery,  which  has 
several  apartments,  painted  with  a  representation  of 
hunting  wild  beasts  and  fowls.  In  the  old  town  theVe 
is  a  large  castle  ;  and  some  of  the  fortifications  still 
to  lie  seen,  which  were  made  by  Charlemagne. 

The  elector's  palace,  or  castle,  joins  to  the  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Town.  It  is  an  ancient 
strtjcture,  and  makes  but  a  mean  appearance.  The 
inside,  however,  far  suf^sses  the  outside  ;  the  apart- 
ments  being  noble,  and  splendidly  furnished.  There 
is  a.  great  gallery,  which  contains  antique  busts,  ves- 
sels, pictures,  and  several  other  curiosities  :  a  spacious 
hall,  adorned  with  fine  dravvings  of  cities,  pictures  of 
giants,  the  habits  of  many  nations  ;  and  divers  large 
chambers,  fuH  of  a  surprising  collection  of  rarities, 
and  the  greatest  curiosities,  both  of  art  and  nature, 
especially  pictures  of  a  very  great  value,  and  wonder- 
ful performances  in  clock-work.  In  this  palace  are 
two  chapels,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  other 
for  the  Lutherans.  The  first  was  heretofore  a  theatre 
for  the  operas ;  but  one  of  the  electors  turned  it  into 
a  chapel,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  his  only  son 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  The 
second,  which  was  always  the  chapel  of  the  Protestant 
electors  of  Saxony,  he  left  for  the  use  of  his  wife, 
who  constantly  adhered  to  that  religion.  The  trea- 
sure  of  it  is  extremely  rich,  consisting  of  vessels,  and 
other  moveables,  of  gold  and  silver,  heretofore  conse- 
crated and  given  to  this  chapel  by  the  electors.  In 
this  palace  is  the  regal  treasury,  commonly  called  the 
Grune  Gewolbe,  or  the  Green  Vault,  composed  of 
three  arched  rooms,  which  contain  prodigious  riches, 
and  shine  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world.  Here 
are  several  sets  of  brilliant  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearls,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones  ;  every  set 
is  complete,  and  consists  of  buttons,  buckles,  loops 
for  hats,  &c.  swords,  hangers,  sword-belts,  canes, 
muffs,  snuff-boxes,  watches,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
books,  in  short,  all  the  jewels  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  even  to  the  furniture  of  a  horse  ;  and  they 
are  ranged  with  admirable  nicety,  in  cases  of  crystal. 

In  the  elector's  stables,  and  the  riding-house,  is  a 
great  number  of  exceeding  fine  horses  ;  and  some  of 
all  sorts  of  the  rarest  breed,  which  have  iron  racks  and 
copper  mangers.  There  is  a  curious  fountain  and 
pond  near  them,  surrounded  with  balustrades,  for  the 
horses  to  water  and  wash  in  :  and  before  the  stables 
there  is  a  long  arched  walk,  painted  with  curious 
horses ;  over  which  there  is  a  gallery,  with  the  pic- 
tures of  all  the  dukes  and  electors  of  Saxony,  in  their 
robes,  and  military  habits ;  particularly  the  two  ge- 
nerals, Hengist  and  Horsa,  under  whom  the  Saxon» 
invaded  England,  are  depicted  here,  after  the  roman- 
tic manner  they  are  described  by  our  monkish  histori- 
ans. In  the  chambers  over  the  stables  are  kept  the 
rich  harnesses,  and  other  sumptuous  equipages,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  Turkish  mode,  plated  with  massy 
silver,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Here  are 
a  great  many  curiosities,  particularly  a  gun,  which 
discharges  4-0  times  successively,  without  intermission  j 
and  a  silver  equestrian  statue,  which  moved  by  a  spring, 
carries  a  cup  of  wine. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
^vhich  are  very  extensive,  is  supposed  to  be  110,000. 
The  electorate  of  Saxony,  reckoned  the  richest  coun- 
try m  Germany,  is  said  to  contain  210  wailed  town's, 
sixty-one  market  towns,  and  upwards  of  2000  villages: 
its  revenue  amounts  to  1  ,.'550,0001. 

Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  electorate,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Leine,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns.  The  streets  are  regular,  br9ad,  and 
well  lighted,  and  contain  about  1200  houses,  tnahy 
of  which  are  built  of  timber  and  clay.  The  electoral 
palace  being  in  1741  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt' 
with  great  magnificence.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  this  city,  and  near  it  are  the  palace  and 
eleg.Mit  gardens  of  Herenhausen.  In  the  electorate 
are  fi'ty-eight  cities,  and  sixtv'mirket  towns,  besides 
villages,  containing  about  750,000  people.  The  city 
and  suburbs  of  Bremen  contain  about  50,000  inha- 
bitants, and  have  a  consid^jrable  trade  by  the  \Veser. 
The  bishopric  of  Osnabur^  lies  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems  Its  chief  city  has  been  long  tamous 
tor  the  manufactures  which  go  by  its  name,  and  tor 
the  best  Westphalia  hams.  The  other  tovvns  belong 
ing  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover  have  trade  and  ipa- 
nufactures  ;  but  these  dominions  have  suffered  greatly 
since  the  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain, 

Rrcslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  Is  situated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Ohiau.  Including  the  sub- 
urbs, it  is  of  great  extent,  having  many  large  regu- 
lar squares,  broad  streets,  and  public  edifices,  but 
the  fortificasions  are  very  inconsiderable.  In  this  city 
all  sects  of  Christians,  and  even  Jews  are  tolerated, 
bur  the  magistracy  of  it  is  Lutheran.  The  buildings 
worthy  notice  are  some  of  the  churches,  the  bishop's 
palace,  the  Popish  university,  several  of  the  nionas- 
teries  and  nunneries,  and  the  exchange.  There  are 
also  some  good  public  libraries^  two  armories,  a  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  a  mint.  Breslau  is  extremely 
populous,  and  the  manufactuies  of  Silesia,  which  are 
very  considerable,  principally  centre  there,  so  that 
several  fares  are  held  ahnualjv  in  it,  which  occa- 
sions a  great  resort  of  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
and  other  foreign  merchants.  The  revenue  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  amount  to  near  a  million 
sterling. 

The  imperial  town  of  Hamljurgh  is  situated  on  tTie 
Elbe,  being  almost  in  a  circular  form,  and  six  miles 
in  compass.  This  city,  which  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  towns,  has  six  gates,  and  three  entrances 
by  water,  viz.  two  from  the  Elbe  and  one  from  the 
Alstef,  which  are  strongly  fortified  with  moats,  ram- 
parts, bastions,  and  outworks.  The  ramparts  are 
exceedingly  lofty,  planted  with  trees,  and  of  such  a 
bieadth  as  to  admit  several  carriages  to  go  abreaist. 
The  public  edifices,  churches  excepted,  make  no 
great  appearance.  The  cathedral  is  very  ancient, 
and  its  tower  leans  as  if  it  would  fall  every  instant, 
but  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its 
architecture,  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  down."  The 
Exchange  at  Hamburgh  is  very  commodious,  but 
far  inferior  to  that  of  London.  The  yard,  arsenal, 
and  two  ar.nories,  are  worthy  the  inspection  of  a  tra- 
veller. The  trade  of  Hamburgh  is  very  extensive, 
all  ihe  commodities  and  manufactures  of  the  several 
cities  and  states  of  Germany  being  generally  exported 
from  thence.  Its  principal  imports  are  the  woollen 
manufactures  and  other  goods  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 
Its  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is 
very  considerable,  is  chicHy  carried  on  in  English 
bottoms :  and  they  employ  fifty  or  sixty  ships  every 
year  in  the  whale  fisiiery,  The  inland  trade  of  this 
great  city  is  quite  equal  to  its  foreign,  and  exceeded 
by  no  country  in  Europe,  Except  those  of  London 
and  Amsterdam. 

Frankiort,  a  free  and    imperial  city,  and  the  usual 
place  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  the    kings  of 


the  Romans,  is  situated  in  a  healthy,  fertile,  and  Je- 
li.;htful  country  along  the  Maine,  by  which  it'  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  both  are  computed  to  con- 
tain about  3000  houses.  It  is  of  a  circular  forrii, 
without  any  suburbs  ;  but  the  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row, and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  timber  and  plaister, 
and  covered  with  slate  ;  though  there  are'some  hand- 
some private  structures,  of  a  kind  of  red  marble,  that 
have  the  appearance  of  palaces.  The  fortifications 
are  regular  and  solid  ;  the  ditches  are  deep,  and  filled 
with  tresh  water.  -        . 

The  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  of  Germany  are 
very  numeroiis.  Near  Biackenburgh  are  two  rocks, 
exactly  representing  two  monks  in  their  proper  habits. 
In  Harts-forest  is  a  cave,  of  which  the  end  has  never 
yet, been  discovered,  though  travellers  have  advanced 
into  it  for  twenty  miles.  Near  Hamelen,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Hanover,  there,  is  likewise  a  cave, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  a  monument,  to  com- 
memorate the  loss  of  130  children,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  this[)lace  in  the  year  1284.  In 
one  part  of  Saxony,  stones  are  dug  up  in  a  field,  which 
'-'xhibit  a  lively  representation,  by  fair  copper  strokes, 
of  fishes  of  divers  sorts,  frogs,  and  other  animals, 
that  aboiind  in  a  neighbouring  lake. 

Among  their  artificial  rarities,  we  may   notice  the 
great  tun  at  Heidelbiirgh,  which  holds  SOO  hogsheads, . 
and  is  generally  full  of  the  best  Rhenish   wine.     The  ' 
churches,  pulaces,  castles,  bridges,  and  other   public 
buildings    in  this   empire  are   well  worthy   attention, 
particularly  the  former,  many  of  which  are  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  strike  the  buHolder  with  an  idea  of 
rude   niagnificente  :  the    cathedrals  and  churches  are 
adorned  on  the  inside  with' a  pi^ofusion  of  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  and  other' precious  stone's.     The  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna  is  a  great  litei'ary  curiosity  :  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  80,000  volurries,  amongst  which  are 
many  valuable    manuscripts  in  most  of  the  oriental 
languages.         -  •■ 

The  situation  of  Germany  being  in  a  manner  in  the 
centre  of  P'urope  ;  itS'  vicinity  to  the  sea,'  and  its  in- 
land navigation,  all  conspire  to  the  advantage  of  its 
'commerce.  Besides  the  productions  of  their  mines  . 
and  tnjnerals,  the  exports  of  this,  einpire  consist  in 
the  following  articles:  corn,  hemp,  hops,  flax,  anise, 
cummin,  saffron,  madder,  truffles,  tobacco,  lean  cattle, 
batter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  wines,  particularly  the 
Rhenish,and  Moselle  ;  linen,  stuffs,  yarn, silk  and  cotr 
ton  stuffs,  ribbons,  toys,  turnery  wares  in  woods,  me- 
tals, and  ivory  *,  goat-skins,  wool,  timber,  both  for  ship- 
building and  houses  ;  cannon,  bullets,  bombs,  bomb- 
shells, iron-plates,  and  stoves;  tin-plates,  steel-work, 
copper,  brass-vvire  ;  hog's  bristles,  mum,  beer,  tartar, 
srpaifs,  zaffer,  Prussian-blue,  printers-ink,  mirrors, 
glasses,  earthen-ware  ;  the  finest  porcelain  in  the  world, 
and  several  other  things. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nanfz  by  Louis 
NjIV.  numbers  of  Protestant  refugees  settled  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  and  those  which  took  shelter  in 
Germany  introduced  with  themselves  a  great  numbex 
of  manufactures  into  that  empire.  At  present  the 
iiihiibitants  make  velvets,  silks,  rich  stuffs,  stuffs  half ' 
silk  and  half  cotton,  variety  of  woollen  stuffs  iind 
cloths,  fine  and  coarse  linen,  checque  linen,  ribbons, 
lace,  yarn,  thread,  Silesia  linen ;  canvas,  fustians, 
table-linen,  ticking,  fine  and  coarse  woollen  hose, 
and  caps  ;  gold  and  silver  galloon,  embroidery,  fine 
hats,  tapestry,  and  Spanish  rough  and  smooth  leather.' 
The  manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco,  wax,  clock- 
work, guns,  locks,  tin-plates,  and  white  iron,  are 
very  considerable.  The  artificers  of  Nureinburg  are 
said  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
working  of  steel,  iron,  brass,  alabaster,  and  iri  toys 
of  every  kind.  The  Germans  likewise  excel  in 
printing  cottons,  in  dyeing,  in  making  fine  lacquered 
works,  mirrors,  glass-ware  ;  and  the  porcelain  of 
Miessen,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  is  esteemed 
even  preferable  to  that  of  China  for  the  beauty  of  its 
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painting,  and  the  fineness  of  the  elarth  with  which  it 
is  made. 

In  Germany,  there  are  near  .'?00  soverelgfi  princes, 
and  every  one  of  them  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  his  own  estates  ;  but  these  princes  form 
a  "political  con'federacyl  of  which  the  emperor  is  the 
head.Charles  the  Great,  generally  styled  Charlemagne, 
founded  the  German  empire  about  the  year  800,  and 
the  Imperial  crown  was  hereditary  in  his  family  till 
the  extinction  of  his  male  issue,  which  happened  in 
January  912.  During  tliis  period  the  emperor  was 
arbitrary,  but  then  he  consulted  persons  celebrated  for 
their  abilities,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct.  On 
the  death  of  Menry  IV.'  which  happened  in  the  year 
110(j,  a  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  right 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  Imperial  crown  was 
abolished,  and  a  free  and  voluntary  election  estab- 
lished. 

About,  the.  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
chief  princes  of  Germany  assumed  the  title,  of  elec- 
tors; apd,  at  the. same,  time,  appropriated  to  them- 
selves th."  power  of  electing  the  head  of  the  erppire. 
The  corporation,,  or  .body  of  estates  over  which  the 
emperor  presides,  not  in  a  dictatorial  but  executive  ca- 
pacity, consists  of  three  classes,  or  colleges.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  the  electoral  college  ;  the  second  the 
college  of  princes  ;  and  the  third,  the  college  of  impe- 
rial towns.  The  electoral  college  qon^ist^  of  nine  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  have  particular  offices  in  the  impe- 
rial court,  and  in  them. is  vested  the  sole  power  o,f  elect- 
ing the  emperor.  They  ^re  ranked  in  ..the  following 
order  ;  viz.  1.  The  archbishop  ofMentz,  high;chancel- 
]or  of  the  empire  in  Germany.  2.  The  archbishop  of 
Treves,  high-phancellqr  of  the  empire  ,iri  France. 
3.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  high  chancellor  of  , the 
empite  in  .Italy.  4.  The  king,,  or  rather  elector, .of 
Bohemia,  cup-bearer.,  5.  The  elector  of  Bavaria, 
grand  server,  or  officer  who  aprvcs  oat  the  feasts,  fl. 
The  ejector  of  Saxony,  grand  marshal  of  .the  empire. 
7.  The  electoi  of  .Brandenburgh,  (now  king  of  Prus- 
sia) great-chamb.erlain.  ,  8.  .The  electo.t  Palatine, 
great-steward.  9.  •The  elector  of  Hanover,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  arch-treasurer.  Before  the  emperor 
calls  a  diet,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  the  advice 
of  those  members:  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
have  jurisdiction,  the  former  over  .the  northern,  and 
the  latter  over  the  soutliern  circles,  during. the  vacancy 
of  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  college  of  princes  of  the  empire  is  composed  of 
more  members,  but  enjoyis  less  power  than  that  of  the 
electoral.  The  members  of-  this  college  are  also  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal. 
The  ecclesiastical  princes  are  as  absolute  as  the  tem- 
poral ones  in  their  several  dominions*  The  chief  of 
these,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned,  are  the 
archbishop  of  Saltsburgh,  the  bixshops  of  Bamburgh, 
AVirtzbiirgh,  Worms,  Spire,  Wunster^  ■  Strasburgh, 
Paderborn,  Osnaburg,  Lubeck,  &c..  The  chief  of 
the  secular  princes  are  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick,  Wolfenbu'tel,  -Wirtemburgh, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Mecklenburgh,  the  marquisses  of  Baden 
and  Culmbach,  with  the  princes  of  Nassau,  Anhalt, 
Furstenburgh,  and  many  others-,  who  have  all  high 
titles,  and  are  sovereigns  irr  their  own  dominions. 
The  free  cities  are  likewise  sovereign  states  ;  those 
which  are  imperial,  or  compose  a  part  of  the  diet, 
bear  the  imperial  eagle  in  their  arms  ;  those  which 
are  hanse-tovvns,  .have- stlH  great  pnvilegesand  immu- 
nities, but  they  subsist  no.  longer  as  a- political  body. 
Germany  abounds  wlih  many  abbots  and  abbesses, 
whose  jurisdictions  are  likewise  absolute,  some  of  them 
very  coI^siderable,  and  all  of  them  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective chapters. 

The  diet  meets  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  emperor's  sum- 
mons. This  assembly,  besides  (he  election  of  an  em- 
peror, mnkes  laws,  raises' taxes,  determines  differ- 
ences between  the  several    princes  and   states,    and 


can  relieve  subjects  from,  the  oppressions  of  their  so* 
vereigns. 

But  besides  this  general  diet  of  the  empire,  .there 
are  yearly  meetings  of  the  states  of  one,  two,  .or  three 
of  the  circles  that  lie  contigous  to  one  another,  called 
from  thence  corresponding  circles,  of  which, there  are 
three  classes,  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
'  Westphalia  ;  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  Franconia, 
Suabia,  and  .Aiustria.  These  assemblies  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  coin,>  the  public  peace,  the  magazines, 
fortifications,  and  commerce. 

There  are  in  Germany  tw.o  supreme  courts,  erected 
for  determining  the  great  causes  of  the  empire,  arising 
between  its  respective  members  ;  namely,  the  Impe- 
rial chamber,  and  the  Aulic  council,  or  chamber.-  of 
Vienna.  The  Imperial  chamber  consists  of  fifty  judges 
or  assessors.  The  president  and  four  others  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  ;  each  of  the  electors  chooses 
one,  and  the  other  princes  and  spates  the  rest.  All 
causes  may  be  brought  into  this  court  by  appeal 
The  Aulic  council  was  originally  nothing  more  than 
a  revenue  court  of  the  dominions  of  Austria.  Bet  as 
the  power,  of  that  family  increased,,  the,  jurisdiction 
of  the  Aulic  council  has  been  excluded  ;  till  at  la»t, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it 
usurped  upon  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  chamber, 
and  even  upon  those  of  the  diet.  It  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice-chancellor,,  a  vice-president,  a  ceriaiil 
number  of  Aulic- counsellors^  of  whom  six  are  Pro- 
testants, besides  other  officers,  but  the  emperor  is  in 
reality  the  sole  master.  These  courts  decide  all  causes 
according  to.  the  lavvs  and  constitution  of  the  empire, 
and  the  principles  of  the- civil  law. 

After  the  votes  of  the  diet  are  collected,  and  sen- 
tence pronounced,  the  enifjeror  may,, on  an  emer- 
gency, commit  the  execution  of,  it  to  a  particulat 
prince  or  princess,  whose  troops  live  at  free  quarter 
upon  the,  estates  ofthe  delinquent  party.  •,> 

The  Constitution  of  the  Germanic  body  is  of  itself 
a  study  of  no  small  difficulty,  It  may  be  rtecessary, 
in  this  place;  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  meaning  of 
a  term  which  has  of  late  frequently  occurred  in  the 
German  history,  namely,  that  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion. This  is  a  provision  made  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  for.  preserving  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  the  person  of  the  next  descend- 
ant ofthe  last  possessor,  whether  mala  or  female. 
This  provision '  has  been  often  disputed  by  other 
branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  have  been  oc- 
casionally supported  by  France  from  political  views, 
though  the  pragmatic  sanction  is  strongly  guaranteed 
by  aJmost  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II.  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  late  king  of 
Poland,  attempted  to  overthrow  it,  as  being  descend- 
ed from  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  elder 
brother  to  Charles  VI  The  court  of  spain  have  like- 
wise repeatedly  opposed  it.      . 

In  France,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  subjects 
were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  monarque  ; 
but  few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  arc 
so  large  as  to  be  assigned  to  viceroys,  to  be  oppressed 
at  pleasure  by  unfeeling  officers  ;  nor  are  they  en-' 
tirely  without  redress  when  they  suffer  any  grievance  ; 
they  may  appeal  to  the  general  diet  or  great  council 
of  the  empire  for  relief.^  With  respect  to  the  burgh- 
ers and  peasants  of  Germany,  the  former  in  many 
places,  enjoy  great  privileges  :  the  latter  also  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
are  generally  a  free  people,  or  perform  only  c  ain 
services  to  their  superiors,  and  pay  the  taxes;  whereas 
in  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lu- 
satia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  SiC.  they  may  justly 
be  denominated  slaves,  though  in  different  degrees. 
The  subjects  ofthe  petty  princes  in  Germany  are  gene- 
rally the  most  unhappy  ;  foi"  these  princes  usually  affect- 
ing the  splendour  and  grandeur  ofthe  mora  powerful, 
in  the  number  and  appearance  of  their  officers  and; 
domestics,  in  their  palaces,  gardens,  pictures,  curio- 
sities 
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sities,  guards,  bands  of  music,  tables,  dress,  and  fur- 
niture, are  obliged,  in  order  to  support  all  this  vain 
parade,  to  lay  enormous  taxes  and  burdens  on  their 
subjects  and  dependants. 

With  respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  we 
shall  only  make  those  of  the  emperor,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  powerful  electors,  the  subject  of  this  article. 
The  annual  income  of  the  emperor  is  not  more  than 
5  or  60001.  sterling,  principally  arising  from  some  in- 
considerable fiefs  in  the  Black.  Forest.  The  Austrian 
revenues,  the  value  of  money  in  Germany  being  con- 
sidered, appear  immense,  amounting  to  7,000,0001. 
•terling  in  Germany  and  Italy— a  prodigious  sum  in 
those  countries.  The  revenues  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
cannot  easily  be  calculated,  but  they  are  computed 
at  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum  ;  and  his  father, 
who  never  enjoyed  the  Siberian  revenues,  left  above 
seven  millions  in  his  coffers.  The  revenues  of  the 
other  princes  of  Germany  are  in  proportion  to  those 
already  enumerated  ;  but"  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  a  country  comprehending  so  many  differ- 
ent states,  to  make  any  computation  that  can  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  To  behold  the  magnificence 
of  many  of  the  German  courts,  a  stranger  is  apt  to 
conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the  incomes  of  their 
princes,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
money  in  that  country,  and,  ot  course,  the  low  price 
of  pravisions  and  manufactures. 

For  maintaining  the  strength  and  forces  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  provide  for  other  contingencies,  a  con- 
stitution was  settled  by  Charles  V.  whereby  every 
state  of  the  empire  was  to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to 
its  ability.  This  tax,  or  quota,  is  entered  into  a 
public  register,  called  the  martricula  of  the  empire, 
and  kept  in  the  oflBce  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  ;  it 
contains  the  assessments  of  men  and  money,  which 
every  prince  and  state,  who  arc  members  of  the  em- 
pire, is  to  advance,  when  the  Imperial  army  takes  the 
field.  The  contributions  in  money  are  called  Roman 
months,  on  account  of  the  monthly  assessments  formerly 
paid  to  the  emperors  when  they  visited  Rome  ;  but 
those  assessments  arc  subject  to  great  mutability. 
However,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  the  secular 
princes  can  bring  into  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  74,500  ;  in  all  453,500  ;  of  those  90,000 
are  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  emperor,  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

By  this  computation,  which  is  far  from  being  exag- 
gerated, it  appears,  that  the  emperor  and  empire  form 
the  most  powerful  government  in  Europe,  and  that  if 
the  whole  force  was  properly  directed  under  an  able 
general,  Germany  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  of  its  ambitious  neighbours;  but  the  different 
interests  pursued  by  the  several  princes  of  Germany, 
render  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  little  conse- 
quence, except  with  regard  to  his  own  forces,  which 
are  indeed  very  formidable.  The  imperial  army,  in 
1775*  was  computed  to  amount  to  200,000  effective 
men. 

The  arms  of  the  empire  are  a  black  eagle  with  two 
heads,  hovering  with  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of 
gold  ;  and  over  the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  seen  the  im- 
perial crown.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  an 
escutcheon  quarterly,  of  eight,  for  Hungary,  Naples, 
Jerusalem,  Arragon,  Anjou,  Guelders,  Brabant,  and 
Barr.  The  empress-dowager  Eleanor,  in  1662  and 
1666,  created  two  orders  of  ladies,  or  female  knights  ; 
and  the  order  of  St.  Theresa  was  instituted  by  the  late 
empress-queen. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  kings  of 
Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Burgundy.  This  order 
was  instituted  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1429,  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  chose  the  badge,  it  being  the  chief  of 
the  staple  manufactures  of  his  country.  It  consibted 
at  first  of  thirty  knighls,   including  the  sovereign. 


who  were  of  the  first  families  of  the  Low  Countrres, 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious orders  of  knighood  in  Europe.  There  are 
at  present  two  branches  of  it  ;  the  emperor  is  sove- 
reign of  the  one,  and  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  other ; 
all  the  knights  must  prove  their  noble  descent  from 
the  12th  century.  They  usually  wear  a  Golden 
Fleece  proper,  pendant  to  a  broad  plain  red  ribband 
round  their  necks  -,  but  on  days  or  ceremony,  they 
wear  the  collar  of  the  order,  which  is  composed  of 
double  steels,  interwoven  with  flint  stones  emitting 
sparks  of  fire,  the  whole  enamelled  in  their  proper 
colours,  at  the  end  of  which  a  golden  fleece  hangs  oa 
the  breast.  The  fusils  are  joined  two  and  two,  as  if 
they  were  double  BB's,  the  cypher  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  flint  stones,  the  ancient  arms  of  the  sovereigns  of 
that  duchy,  with  their  motto,  Anteferit  quain  fiamma 
7iiicet,  "  He  prefers  what  shines  with  flame."  The 
motto  of  the  Order  is,  Pretium  iion  vile  laborum, 
"  Not  a  mean  re  ward  of  our  hbours." 

In  our  account  of  Orders  in  the  Netherlands,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  Teutonic  Order  ;  and  shall 
only  add,  that  this  order  owed  its  origin  to  some  re- 
ligious Germans  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  crusades, 
wiio  assumed  the  title  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  our  Lady  of  the  Germans 
at  Jerusalem.  Conrade,  duke  of  Suabia,  invited  them 
into  Prussia  about  the  year  1230;  they  soon  after 
conquered  Prussia  for  themselves,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  orders  in  Europe,  but,  by  the  order 
dividing  against  itself,  thev  afterwards  lost  their  power 
and  possessions;  and  Albert,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burgh,  grand-master  of  the  order,  on  his  abjuring  Po- 
pery, abdicated  the  grand  mastership,  subdued  Prussia, 
and  expelled  all  the  Papists  v/ho  followed  not  his  ex- 
ample. The  members  of  this  order  must  take  the  oath 
of  celibacy. 

V/hen  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  instituted, 
is  not  certainly  known.  The  margrave  of  Bareith  is 
sovereign  of  it.  The  badge  is  a  golden  square  medal 
enamelled  white,  on  which  is  an  eagle  displayed  red. 
It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  red  watered  ribband, 
edged  with  yellow,  and  worn  scarf-wise.  This  order 
is  commonly  bestowed  on  general  officers. 

In  the  venr  1690,  the  Order  of  Sincerity  was  esta- 
blished by  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Fre- 
derick III.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  terminating 
their  disputes,  and  as  a  confirmation  and  surety  here- 
after of  their  amity.  The  knights  of  this  order  wear 
a  bracelet  of  gold  :  on  one  side  are  the  names  of  the 
two  princes,  with  this  device— — Amitie  sincere^ 
"  Sincere  Friendship  ;"  on  the  other  side  are  two 
armed  hands,  joined  together,  and  placed  on  two 
swords,  with  two  palm  branches  crossed,  with  thia 
motto — Unis  puur  jamais,  "  United  for  ever." 

The  order  of  the  Xoble  Passion  was  instituted  in 
1704,  by  John  George  duke  of  Saxe  Weissenfels,  of 
which  the  duke  is  sovereign.  The  badge  is  a  gold 
medal,  enamelled  white,  on  which  is  a  star  of  eight 
points,  gold,  charged  with  a  cross  red,  surmounted 
with  an  oval  blue,  on  which  are  the  letters.  J.  G.  in 
a  cypher,  the  whole  encircled  with  these  words— 
J'aime  I'honneur  qui  vient  par  la  vertu,  "  I  love  the 
honour  which  comes  by  virtue."  Each  knight  of  this 
order  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  maimed 
or  decayed  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign. 

The  order  of  the  Death's  Head  was  instituted  in 
1652,  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  and  revived  in 
the  year  1709,  by  his  daughter  Louisa-Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Philip,  duke  of  Saxe  Mcrsburg.  None 
but  women  of  virtue  and  merit  (birth  and  fortune  not 
regarded)  can  be  received  into  it ;  and  the  sovereign 
must  be  a  princess  of  the  house.  The  badge  of 
the  order  is  a  death's  head,  enamelled  white,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross  pattee  black  :  above  the  cross 
pattce  another  cross  composed  ot  five  javels,  by 
which  it  hangs  to  a  black  ribband   edged  with  white, 

and  on  the  ribband   these   words iMomento  tnori, 
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"  Remember  death,"  worn  at  the  breast.  They  are 
to  avoid  gambling,  theatrical  amusements,  and  luxu- 
ries of  all  kinds. 

In  the  year  1702,  the  order  oi  the  Ckaee  was  insti- 
tuted by  fhe  duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  and  improved  in 
the  year  17 IL).  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  gold 
cross  of  eight  points  enamelled  red;  in  the  spaces 
between  the  branches  of  the  cross  is  an  eagle  dis- 
played, red,  and  between  the  points  of  each  traverse 
a  bugle  horn,  and  in  the  centre  the  le'ter  W,  and 
over  it  a  ducal  coronet  enamelled  in  proper  colours. 
It  is  worn  pendent  to  a  broad  scarlet  waterd  rib- 
band, passing  scarf-wise  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
right  side.  On  the  ler't  side  of  the  c>at  is  a  silver  star 
embroidered  of  the  --ame  figure  as  the  badge,  in  the 
middle  a  green  circle  with  the  motto — Jmicifio!  vir- 
tiitlsquefcedus-,  "  The  bond  of  friendship  a.id  virtue." 
St.  I  lubert  is  the  patron  of  tliis  order  ;  and  the  festival 
is  held  on  his  anniversary. 

The  order  of  Sf.  Hubert  was  first  instituted  by  a 
duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  in  memory  of  a  victory 
gained  by  him  on  St.  Hubert's  dav,  in  1447:  if  was 
afterwards  revived  in  the  year  \~09,  by  tlie  elector 
palatine.  The  number  of  counts  and  barons  of  the 
order,  who  enjoy  the  memorial  lands  annexed  to  ii, 
is  limited  to  twelve,  but  the  numb,  r  of  princes  and 
private  gentlemen  is  not  fixed.  The  el-'ctor  palatine 
is  grand-master  of  the  order.  The  badge  is  a  c^oss  of 
eight  points,  from  the  angles  issue  ravs,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle  is  enamelled  the  figure  of  St.  Hu- 
bert kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  placed  between  the 
horns  of  a  stag  standing  in  a  wooil,  havmg  in  the 
centic  thi^  device  in  the  Kunic  language — Conslans 
infidditale,  "  Constant  in  fidelity,"  on  a  red  ground. 
All  the  knights  have  either  military  employments  or 
pensions  ;  before  admitted,  they  are  to  prove  t  e  no- 
bility of  theii  descent  for  four  generations,  and,  on 
the  day  of  reception,  are  to  pay  100  ducats  to  the 
poor. 

The  order  o'i  St.  Rupert  was  instituted  in  1701,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  in  honour  of  the  foun- 
der and  patron  of  the  see  he  held,  and  as  the  apostle 
of  his  country.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  knights, 
who  are  disiinguished  by  a  chain  of  gold  round  the 
jieck,  to  which  is  pendent  a  badge,  which  is  a  cross 
of  eight  points  enamelled  blue  ;  and  in  the  centre 
the  image  of  St.  Rupert.  This  order  is  in  good 
esteem,  as  the  archbishop  is  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  prince  in  Bavaria,  next  to  the  elector. 

In  the  year  1729,  the  order  ot  Si.  George,  the  De- 
fender of  the  immaculate  Conception,  was  instituted  by 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  badge  they  wear  is 
a  star  of  eight  points,  and  on  the  centre  is  enamelled 
the  image  of  St.  George  on  horseback  slaying  a  dra- 
gon. The  cross  is  enamelled  blue  edged  with  white. 
On  days  of  ceremony  they  wear  tlie  badge  pendent 
to  a  collar  composed  ot  oblong  plates  with  crowns  at 
each  end,  and  columns  surmounted  with  globes,  each 
column  supported  by  two  lions  holding  in  their  ex- 
terior paws  two  scymetars,  the  whole  joined  together 
with  lozenge  chains  enamelled  blue  with  white  ;  on 
the  oblong  plateS  is  this  motto — In  fide,  juslitia,  et 
fortitudine,  "  In  faith,  justice,  and  fortitude."  The 
knights  of  this  order  are  obliged  to  prove  their  no- 
bility by  father  and  mother  for  five  generations. 

The  military  and  civil  order  of  the  Golden  Lion  was 
instituted  by  the  present  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
TJic  badge  is  an  octagonal  medal  enamelled  red,  in  the 
centre  a  lion  rampant,  gold,  ducally  crowned  ;  it  is 
pendent  to  a  broad  watered  crimson  ribband,  worn 
scarf-wise.  This  order  is  mostly  conferred  on  general 
officers. 

The  military  Order  of  Merit  was  also  instituted  by 
the  present  landgrave  ;  the  badge  (which  is  worn  at 
the  coat,  pendent  to  a  blue  ribband  edged  with  silver) 
is  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points  enamelled  white,  and 
in  the  centre  this  motto — Pro  virlutc  cl  fidelitate, 
"  For  virtue  and  fidelity." 
19 


HISTORY   OF    GERMANY, 

THE  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  a  Roman  historian.  They  were  no' 
ble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent.  Their  hospitality 
was  remarkable  ;  and  their  love  of  independence  car- 
ried to  an  amazing  height.  Inspired  withan  unconquer- 
able enthusiasm  for  defending  their  liberty,  they  nobly 
withs;ood  the  Roman  power,  even  in  its  greatest 
height.  At  that  time  the  Germans  were  so  far  from 
being  formed  into  a  single  community,  that  they  were 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  kingdom^,  or 
commonwealths.  Each  had  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, laws,  policy,  and  interest.  Bat  ihey  were  all 
equally  fond  of  liberty,  and  avowed  enemies  of  all 
kinds  of  invasion. 

Induced  by  these  noble  principles,  they  beheld 
with  jealousy  and  detestation  the  daily  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  Romans  on  all  their  neighbours  j 
and  to  lend  their  assistance  to  those  nations  who  were 
threatened  with  the  chains  of  slavery.  Hence  arose 
those  wars  and  conquests  wlilch  ended  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  country.  The  artful  Romans  took  the 
advantage  of  their  being  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
small  republics  ;  they  foment  d  jealousies  among 
soine,  and  found  means  to  bribe  others.  Against 
some  they  used  force  ;  against  others  the  arts  of  flat- 
tery. By  this  means  they  conquered  gradually  that 
power,  which,  when  properly  united,  bade  defiance  to 
the  Roman  legions.  But  though  Germany  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  the  inhabitants  regained 
their  liberty,  w  len  the  power  of  the  empire  v/as  divid- 
ed ;  and  made  ample  reprisals  on  their  conquerors. 

AfTuirs  in  this  situation  continued  till  the  beginnin" 
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of  the  ninth  cen'ury,  when  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
the  Great  of  France,  was  advanced  to  the  Imperial 
throne  on  Christmas-Day.  He  was  the  son  of  king 
Pepin,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
when  Desiderius,  king  of  Lombardy,  possessed  that 
throne,  who,  having  insulted  the  pope  and  clergv  of 
Rome,  and  compelled  them  to  part  with  a  great  deal 
of  that  power  they  had  usurped,  Charles  invaded 
Lombardy,  defeated  and  deposed  Desiderius  ;  and 
going  afterwards  to  Rome,  the  pope,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  his  deliverer,  declared  him  a  patrician, 
a  title  equal  almost  to  that  of  emperor ;  investino- 
him  with  authority  to  confirm  future  popes,  an  1  grant 
the  Italian  bishops  the  investitures  of  their  sees. 
This  prince  reigned  14  years,  and  died  anno  814. 

The  successors  of  Charlemagne  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  honour  of  a  throne  founded  by  their  great  ances- 
tor. In  the  year  880  the  stares  of  the  empire  assumed 
their  original  independence,  and  placed  the  Imperial 
crown  on  the  head  of  Arnolph.  kmg  of  Bohemia: 
and,  since  that  period,  Germany  has  been  considered 
as  an  elective  monarchy.  The  princes  of  the  most 
poweriul  families  in  Germany,  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  their  interest  and  arms,  have  mounted  the 
throne.  The  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Suabia, 
have  swayed  the  Imperial  sceptre  ;  but,  in  tiie  year 
1440,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  who  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  it,  except  a  short  interval,  when 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
was  placed  on  the  throne  :  he  did  not  long  possess 
the  Imperial  dignity,  but  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  events  that  happened  during  the  reigns  of 
these  emperors,  consist  chiefly  of  contests  between 
them  and  the  popes  of  Rome  ;  and  from  these  con- 
tests the  famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
belines,  in  the  13th  century,  had  their  rise  ;  the  for- 
mer being  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  latter  to 
the  emperors  ;  and  these,  by  their  virulence  and  in- 
veteracy against  each  other,  filled  the  empire  with 
distraction  tor  several  centuries.  Frederic  III.  duke 
of  Austria,  who  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  in  1440, 
was  very  successful  in  his  wars,  and  enjoyed  the  throne 
fifty  three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Maximilian  I,  who  espoused  the  heiress  of  Charles, 
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duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  by  this  marriage,  tliat  duchy, 
together  with  tlie  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, were  annexed  to  ihe  house  of  Austria. 


Charles  V.   the  greatest  prince  that  had  filled   the 

Imperial  throne  since   Charlemagne,  was  elected  em- 
peror, on  the  death   of  his   gran  Ifather  Maximilian, 

which  happened   in  the  year   1519.     Me    was  heir  to 

the  crown   of  Spain    in    right   of  his  mother  Joanna. 

During  his  reign  the  empires  of  Mexico  and    Peru  in 

America  v.-ere  conquered,    by   which   he   became  the 

sovereign  of  much  larger   and   richer  territories  than 

any  other  prince  in  Europe.     In   his  reign   the   refor- 
mation   began    in  Germany.     Charles   violently  o,i- 

posed  the  followers  of  Luther,  and  a  civil   war  broke 

out  in  the  empire.     This,  together  with  the   wars    in 

whicli  Charles  was  almost  perpetually  engaged  against 

Trance,  rende.ed  his  reign  exccedint^Iy   troublesome. 

Me   was  at  first   very   fortunate,  and  is  said   to   have 

been  victorious  in  above  thirty    pitched  battles  which 

he  fought  in  person  :   in   the   lecline   of  life  his    good 

fortune  began  to  forsake  hi;n  ;  on  which    he  abdicated 
the  throne,  and   retired  into  a  monastery,    where  he 

died  about  two   years  after.     Me    was    succeeded   in 

the  year  1558  by  his   brother   Ferdinand   I.   who  was 

very    moderate    with  regard   to  the   religious   distur- 
bances  which  still  continued  in   Gerinany,  and  died 

in  1564. 

Maximilian  M.  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  without  any  new  election,  pur- 
suant to  the  con-^tituiion  of  the  empire.  Mis  reign 
was  continually  disturbed  by  internal  commotions, 
chiefly  on  account  of  religion,  and  also  invaded  by 
tiie '1  urks ;  but  he  died  in  peace  in  1576,  and  was 
succeeded  by  liodolph,  who  obtained  the  Imperial 
sceptre  on  the  death  of  his  father:  he  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  and  opposed  by  his 
brother  Matthias.  Perceiving  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  indcavour  to  reduce  the  Hungarians  to  obedi- 
ence while  they  were  assisted  by  his  brother,  he  there- 
fore gave  that  kingdom,  together  with  the  duchy  of 
Austria,  to  Matthias.  This  produced  the  desired  j 
effect,  and  Rodolph  lived  in  peace  the  remaining  part  i 
of  his  reign.     On  his  death, 

M'-itthias   was  elected  emperor.     During  his  reign 
the    reformers    were    divided   into  two   sects,    called 
Lutherans    and    Calvinisis,    and  opposed  each   other 
with  so  much  fury,  that  the   empire   was    threatened 
with  a  civil  war.    But  the  ambition  of  Matthias,  who 
had  taken    measures  for  exterminating    both   parties, 
reconciled    them.     At    the    same    time,    by    perse- 
cuting the  reformed  in  Bohemia,  the   people   flew  to  , 
arms,  and  threw  the  Imperial  commissioners  out  of  a 
window  at  Prague.     This  occasioned   a  dreadful  war 
in  that  kingdom,    which   lasted   thirty     years.     The  : 
persecution  in  Bohemia  convinced   both    the   Luther-  i 
ans  and  CaKinists  that  nothing  but  a  close  union  could  I 

prevent  the    destruction  meditated  by  the    emperor   ',  ^         - 

Accordingly  they   formed  a  confederacy,    called  the  '    ma"  tyranny  of  the  empc 
Evangelical  League,  at  the   head  of  which  was  Fre-   '.  P''ot<-'ction  of  the   Poi-tc, 
deric,  the  elector   palatine,  then  tlie   most  powerful 
Protestant    prince    in   (Germany,    and  son-in-law    to 

This   was  counterbalanced  by 


able  to  kad  their  armies,  among  whom  Were  the 
margrave  of  Biden  Dourlach,  Christian  dul;e  of 
Brunswick,  a:)d  the  famous  count  Mansfield.  Other 
Protestant  princes  also  now  perceived  the  necessiiy 
of  joining  their  brethren,  in  order  to  support  tlie  re- 
ligion th.-y  had  embraced.  Among  these  was  Chris- 
tian IV.  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Evangelical  League.  Christian  engaged 
the  Imperial  army  commanded  by  count  Tilly,  and 
was  totally  defeated.  The  Protestants  were  not  how 
I  ever  intimidated  :  they  formed  a  fresh  confederacy 
I  at  Leipsic,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
I  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Mis  victories 
succeeded  each  other  with  astonishing  raijidltv,  and 
the  house  of  Austria  trembled  for  itsp)vver,  when  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  the\earI6J2, 
'  But  the  Protestant  cause  did  not  fall  with  Gustavus. 
The  generals  formed  under  his  care  pursued  the  plan 
he  had  formed,  and  the  emperor  was  convinced  that 
there  was  no  other  method  of^  saving  the  house  of 
Austiin,  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  tire  war 
Accordinglv  a  peace  was  concluded  .'t  Munster  in 
the  year  16iS.  By  this  treaty  the  I'rotestant  relif'ion 
was  established  in  all  parts  of  Germany  where  it  was 
professed;  and  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  most  of 
the  princes  and  states  of  Europe  wore  fin.illy  settled. 
Before  this  event  happened,  Ferdinand  II  died,  and 
his  son  Ferdinand  III.  was  placed  on  the  Imperial 
throne. 

In  the  venr  165S,  Leopold  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  III.  He  was  one  of  the  most  severe  and 
unamiable  princes  of  his  time,  so  that  he  was  at  once 
hated  and  dreaded  by  his  subjects.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  he  found  himself 
oppressed  bv  two  powerful  nations,  France  and 
Turkey.  The  French  look  Alsace,  and  many  other 
frontier  places  of  the  empire  fro  n  him  ;  and  the 
Turks,  after  over-running  Hungary,  laid  sie^^e  to 
Vienna.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  Leooold  had 
had  recourse  to  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  f.ir 
assistance.  That  prince,  though  he  had  before  re- 
ceived very  indiflerent  treatment  from  the  house  of 
Austria,  marched  at  the  h.ead  of  a  powerful  ar;Ti\' 
against  the  Infidels,  and,  being  joined  by  iho  duke  of 
Lorrain,  the  Imperial  general,  attacked  the  besiegers 
in  their  trenches,  drove  tliem   from    ih  ir  works    and 


totally  defeated    the  grand   Turkish 


army.     In    the 


James  I.  of  England. 
a  Catholic  league. 

Matihiasdying  in  16I8,  was  succeeded  in  the  Im- 
perial throne  by  ins  cousin  Ferdinand  II.  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Bohemia  refused  to  acknowled.o-e  him 
for  iheir  king,  and  oltcred  their  crown  to  the  elector 
palatine,  who  was  ,imj)rudent  enough  to  accept  it. 
While  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Evangelical 
League,  he  was  very  successful ;  but  was  not  able  to 
support  the  crown  he  had  imprudently  received.  He 
was  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  de- 
prived of  his  palaiina  e. 

'Ihe  Cailiolics  considered  this  victory  over  Frederic 
as  a  prelude  to  the  desiruclion  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  (Jermany  ;  but  their  expectations  were  built  on  a 
sandy  foundation.     The  reformers   had  still   generals 


mean  time,  the  French  pursued  their  conquests  in  si 
rapid  a  manner,  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
were  alarmed,  and  a  grand  confederacy,  consistin"  of 
the  Empire,  Great  Britain,  the  Dutch,  and  the  north- 
ern powers,  was  formed,  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French,  and  render  abortive  the  ambiti- 
ous and  chimerical  plan  contrived  bv  Louis  XlV.  for 
founding  an  universal  monarchy.  Thouirli  the  arms 
of  John  Sobieski  had  driven  the  Turks  from  their 
conquests,  the   Hungarians,  exasperated   at  the  inhu- 

peior,  and  encouraged  bv    the 

c,  were  still  in  arms.     At   iast 

a  peace    was  concluded   at  Ryswick,  in  1697  ;    and, 

two    years    after,  the  Turks    consented   to  a  peace, 

which,  in  161)9,  was  signed  at  Carlovvitz. 

Peace  had  not  long  taken  place  in  Europe,  when 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  died,  and,  by  his  will,  left  his 
doniinions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  immediately  selz.xl  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, and  proclaimed  Piiil'p  king  of  Spain.  This 
a«quisition  in  favour  of  the  hou.se  of  Bourbon,  alarmed 
all  the  European  powers  ;  and  a  powerful  confederacy- 
was  again  formed,  in  order  to  humble  the  exorbitant 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  The  emperor  claimed  the 
Spanish  crown  for  his  younger  s(jn  Charles,  as  the  law- 
ful  heir  to  those  dominions.  Accordingly  Leopold 
invaded  Italy  ;  and  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  Bri- 
tish,  Dutch,  and  German  forces  under  ihe  command 
of  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough,  opposed  tiie 
French  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  armies  of 
Louis  were  constantly  defeated. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  success,  Leopold  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  Imperial  throne  bv  his  son  Jo- 
seph, who  endeavoured  to  thro.v  the  whole  burden 
of  the  war  on  the  English,  though  carried  on  solely 
for  his  benefit.  He  was  even  suspected  of  havinj^ 
formed  a  design  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Germany  ; 
but  before  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  or 
even  reduce  his  Hungarian  subjects  to  obedience,  he 
died  in  171  1. 

Joseph  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  bv  his 
brother  Charles  VI.  the  prince  whom  the  confederates 
were  labouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spaiit,  in 
opposition  to  the  dukeof  Anjou.  A  peace  was  con 
eluded  at  Utrecht  in  1713,  whereby  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  were  ceded 
to  the  emperor.  Charles  now  turned  his  whole  force 
against  the  Turks,  and  they  were  soon  after  totally 
defeated  by  prince  Eugene  at  the  bat'le  of  Peter- 
waradin.  '  '■ 

I'he  same  general,  in   the  year  1717,  obtained  ano-  | 
ther  victory   over    the   infidels,  'bef.>re  Belgrade;  in  | 
consequence  of  which  that  important  city  fell  into  the-  ' 
hands  of  the  Imperialists.     Convinced,  by   these  sue-' 
cessive   defeats,  that  the    war,  if  con  in.ied,   mu-,t  h^' 
attended    with    very  disagreeable   con>equences,    the 
TurKS  offered  to  conclude  a  peace   with   the  emperor, 
and  the  treaty  was  accordingly   signed  at  Passarowitz  ! 
in  1718.     Charles,  now  tree  from  the  ^mharrassment  ! 
of  war,  empioved   his  time  in   making  arrangements 
for  securing   and   augment mg  his  hreditary  d  )mini-   i 
oiis  in  Italy,     fortunately  tor  him,  the  c  own  of  Great 
Britain  had  devolved  to  the  house  of  Ilan  iver,  so  that 
his  connections  with  Geo.  I.  and  11.  gave  him  a  dcci-   i 
sive  weight  in  Europe.  i 

Charles,  who  had  no  male  issue,  in  the  year  1722  j 
formed  a  design  tor  settling  his  hereditary  dominions  I 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduche  s  Vl.iria  Theresa 
Bui  this  plan  did  not  interrupt  his  assiduity  with  regard  ■ 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
pursued  his  measures  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  he  gave 
gteat  olLnce  to  George  I.  and,  about  the  year  1724,  a 
breach  ensued  between  them.  I'his  contest  <ni;{hi  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  had  not  each  of 
the  contending  monarchs  been  principally  attentive  to 
a  favourite  object,  "to  the  attainment  of  which  every 
other  particular  was  to  be  sacrificed  That  of  the  em- 
peror was  the  settlement  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on 
his  da.ghtcr  ;  and  the  aggrandiseinent  and  safety  of 
Hanover  possessed  the  chief  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
Briiiiii  uK-narch.  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  t  .at  mu- 
tual concessions  in  favour  of  these  desirable accjuisitions 
should  restore  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
princes.  The  settlement  Charles  had  made  of  his  he- 
reditary dominions  on  his  daughter,  was  confirmed  by 
a  diet  of  the  empire,  and,  being  guaranteed  by  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  obtained  the  naine  of  the 
Pragmr.tic  Sanction. 

Charles,  having  obtained  this  great  object  of  his 
attention,  turned  his  armsag:!inst  the  Turks  ;  but  his 
famous  general,  prince  Eugene,  was  njvv  dead,  and 
he  had  no  other  capable  of  supplying  his  place.  The 
Infidels  were  therefore  generally  victorious.  The 
measures  of  the  court  of  France  being  then  pacific, 
he  obtained,  by  the  mediation  of  that  power,  a  much 
better  peace  than  he  had  reason  to  expect.  Bv  this 
treaty  Belgrade  was  ceded  to  the  Porte,  and  the  ri- 
vers Danube  and  Saave  made  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  empires  on  the  south.  On  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber,  1740,  Charles  VI.  died. 

Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter,  some  time  be- 
fore married  to  the  duke  of  Lor<-ain,  was  declared 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  the  lawful 
heiress  of  all  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  agree- 
able to  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

But  notwithstanding  the  above  treaty  had  been 
guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  dilTeicnt 
powers,  several  princes,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  set 
up  claims  in  direct   opposition  to  that   treaty.     The 


young  king  of  Prussia,  at  tlie  head  of  a  powerful 
ariTiy,  reduced  great  part  of  Sile/in,  under  prvtence 
hilt  it  had  been  loftg  unju  ily  detained  tVom  his  fa- 
mily, 1  he  king  ofSp.iin  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
also  claimed  part  of  these  estates,  though  they  had 
never  mentioned  their  prelehsi-ons  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VI.  The  French,  persuaded  tiat  a  proper 
Oj  portunity  now  offered  for  recovering  what  they  had 
lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  poured  their  armies  into 
Bohemia,  and  threatened  destruction  'o  the  house  of 
Austrin.  Thus  encompassed  with  armies,  and  in 
danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  those  very  powers  who" 
had  so  lately  guaranteed  the  pragtnatic  sanction,  the 
archduchess  determined  to  thiow  h'-rself  into  the  arms 
ot  her  Hungarian  subjects,  though  they  had  never 
shewn  any  firm  attachment  to  her  family.  Accord- 
ingly she  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  that  kingdom,' 
and  in  a  most  pathetic  speech  reco  mended  herself 
and  her  infant  son  to  their  protection.  Touched  with 
her  vouth  and  beauty,  and  eriragc-d  at  t'  e  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  her  enemies,  the  Hmgarians  promised  to 
s.  end  the  hist  drop  of  their  blood  in  her  service.  This 
fidelity  of  theirs  to  the  late  emoress-queen,  notwith- 
standing the  provocations  they  had  received  from  her 
house,  will  always  be  recorded  to  their  honour. 
•  .AlTaiis  now  began  to  wear  a  more  pleasing  aspect. 
A  peace  was  concluded  with  the  king  of  P'USsia,  and 
the  Austrian  generals  drove  (he  French  out  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  dukeof  Bavaria  was  in  the  mean  time 
placed  on  the  Imperial  t'-rone,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VII.  but  his  dominions  being  ^  ontjuered  by 
the  Austrian  forces,  he  retired  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine. 

I'Ls  Britannic  majesty  George  II.  now  declared  in  fa- 
vour ot  the  queen  ot  Hungny,  and  defeated  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  17J-:i.  In  the  mean  time 
Charles  VII.  was  mi^er.'.ble  on  the  Imperial  throne,' 
ariQ  would  have  accepted  peace  i'rom  the  queen  of 
Hungary  on  almost  any  terms;  but  she  "haugi'lily, 
and,  indeed  impolitically,  refused  every  overture  of 
accommodatiim,  and  seenied  determined  to  be  amply 
revenged  for  the  injuries  she  had  suffered.  This  ob-' 
stinacy  offered  .-a  pretence  to  Use  king  of  Prussia's  en- 
tering B  ihemia,  under  colour  of  supporting  the  Im- 
perial dignity  He  was  very  successful  in  his  inva- 
sion, but  perceiving  it  was  in  vam  to  expect  assist 
ance  from  the  Frnch,  notwithstanding  their  repeated 
pro.nises,  he  abanloned  all  his  conquests,  and  retired 
into  Silesia.  Soon  after  this  retreat  of  his  Prussian 
inaji  sty,  Charles  VII.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
the  duke  of  Larram,  then  grand  duke  of  luscany, 
and  consort  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  was  placed  on 
the  Imperial  throne.  This  event  happened  in  the 
year  17't5. 

The  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  Low  Coii''.*:' 
tries,  where  the  French  were  very  successful  under  the 
CO  nmand  of  count  Saxe.  The  misfortunes  which 
attended  the  allied  army  in  Flanders  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  empress-queen  against  the  king  of 
Prussia  ;  and  prince  Charles  ot  Lorrain  being  defeat- 
1  d  by  that  rnonarch,  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which 
Silesia  was  ceded  to  his  Prussian  majesty,,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  peace  was, 
however,  of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  king  of  Prus 
sia  discovered,  or  at  least  pretended  to  discover,  a  se- 
cret convention,  by  which  the  empress  queen,  the 
empress  of  Ru.ssia,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector 
of  Saxony,  hadengaged  to  strip  him  of  all  his  domini- 
ons, and  divide  them  among  themselves..  His  Prus- 
sian majestv  therefore  suddenly  entered  Saxony,  drove 
the  king  or'  Poland  out  of  his  electorate,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Dresden.  This  irruption  was  however  soon 
after  terminated  by  a  peace,  under  the  mediation  of 
the  k*ing  ol  Great  Briiain,  by  which  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia acknowledged  the  grand  duke  ot  Tuscany  emperor 
of  Germany. 

The    war  was  still  coniinued  in  the    Low  Coun- 
tries, but  was  terminated,  in   the  year  171-8,  by  the 
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treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which,  however,  did  not 
put  a  period  to  the  troubles  of  Germany  for  any 
lonjj  spHce  oftime,  for  it  soon  appeared  the  jealousy 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  founded  on  imagina- 
tion only. 

The  empress-queen  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  sup- 
ported by  France,  kindled  again  the  flames  of  war  in 
the  em()ire.  The  kin<;  of  Prussia  declared  that  he 
would  oppose  with  all  his  power  the  entrance  of  thf 
Russian  forces  into  Germany,  and  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty protested  against  the  French  marching  into  that 
country.  I  hese  two  respectable  powers  thus  agree 
ing  in  this  fundamental  principle,  all  former  animo- 
sities were  buried  in  obi  vion,  and  the  British  parlia- 
ment agreed  to  pay  his  Prussian  majesty  an  annual 
subsidy  of  670,0001.  during  the  continuance  ot  the 
war,  the  flames  of  whic^i  now  broke  out  in  Ger- 
many with  greater  fury  and  more  destructive  violence 
than  ever. 

The  armies  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  like  an  irre- 
sistible torrent,  burst  into  Saxony,  totally  defeateii 
marshal  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  obliged  the 
Saxon  forces  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almost 
impregnablv  fortified  at  Pirna,  and  caused  the  elector 
of  Saxony  to  fly  for  protection  to  his  regal  dominions 
in  Poland.  The  emperor  now  interposed  his  autho- 
rity, and  commanded  the  king  of  Prussia  to  desist 
immed  ately  horn  troubling  the  repose  of  Germany. 
This  Imperial  order  being  disregarded,  his  Prussian 
majesty  was  put  under  tlie  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
the  army  of  execution  was  ordered  to  be  raised.  Tiie 
French  poured  their  armies  into  Germany  on  one 
side,  and  the  Russians  on  the  other.  Few  histories 
afford  an  instance  of  conduct  and  intrepidity  equal  to 
that  displayed  by  his  Prussian  majesty  on  this  alarming 
occasion  ;  it  was  indeed  astonishing.  He  broke  into 
Bohemia  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  defeated 
near  Prague  the  Aus  rian  army,  commanded  by  mar- 
shal Brown  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  In  this 
action,  20,000  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. This  victory  left  the  city  of  Prague  open, 
which  the  king  ot  Prussia  immediately  besieged  ;  but 
before  he  could  reduce  it,  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces  were  defeated  at  Colin  by  marshal  Daun,  which 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Eisenach. 
This  defeat,  however,  was  far  from  intimidating  the 
Prussian  monarch  ;  he  soon  after  attacked  the  com- 
bined army  of  France  and  the  empire,  at  Rosbach, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  seized  their  bag- 
gage, and  164  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory  was 
soon  alter  followed  by  another  of  still  more  import- 
ance ;  he  attacked  the  grand  Austrian  army  com- 
manded by  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and  the  mar- 
shals Daun  and  Xadasti,  at  Lissa,  and  totally  defeated 
them.  By  this  time  the  Russians  had  advanced 
to  Zorndorfl^,  where  they  were  also  defeated  by  the 
Prussians. 

We  cannot  undertake,  in  this  compendium,  to  fol- 
low the  armies  of  the  contending  powers  in  Germany 
through  all  the  various  scenes  of  action  ;  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  the  greatest  defeat  his  Prussian  majesty 
received  during  the  whole  war,  was  by  the  Russians, 
near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  His  affairs  indeed  now 
seemed  desperate,  but  he  had  resources  within  himself 
that  astonished  all  the  world  ;  he  arose  with  new  lustre 
after  cvtry  defeat.  He  maintained  a  war  against  these 
formidable  powers,  till  jealousy  among  the  contending 
parties  occasioned  it  to  languish,  and  before  the  cause 
could  be  removed,  the  empress  of  Russia  died  on  the 
mh  of  January,  17G2.  George  H.  had  died  on  the 
25lh  of  October,   1760. 

These  critical  events  saved  the  house  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  nor  were  the  Austrian  generals  themselves 
very  forward  to  complete  the  destruction  of  Prussia. 


— .VIready  sufTiciemly  haughty  and  despotic,  it  was 
thought  very  imprudent  to  increa.^e  the  power  of  the 
court  ot  V^ienna.  The  new  czar  or  Russia  recalled 
his  forces,  and  the  ELni^lish  ministry  had  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  France  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  Europe.  This  had  a  great  eliccl  on  the 
belligerent  powers  in  Germany  ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
Fibruary,  176S,  a  definitive  treaty  ot  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  empress-(|U^en  ot  Ilunt^ary,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  one  part  ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  other;  was  concluded 
at  llubertsburg  near  Leipsic ;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  every  thing  should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  at 
the  beginning  of  this  bloody  war,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  the  best  generals  in  Europe  ;  the  king 
of  Prussia  lost  above  forty,  among  whom  v\  ns  the  great 
•narshal  Keith, and  general  Schwerin.  Marshal  Brown 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  Daun  was  danger- 
ously wounded  at  Torgau. 

The  emperor  died  at  Vleinia  in  the  year  1765,  and 
his  son  Joseph,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1764,  succee  !ed  to  the  Imperial  throne. 
This  prince  was  of  a  pacific  and  humane  disposition, 
!iad  discovered  great  talents  for  government,  and 
given  several  pleasing  instances  of  his  ardent  desire  to 
render  his  subjects  happy.  He  attended  to  their  com- 
plaints in  person,  and  redressed  every  grievance  as 
soon  as  it  was  known.  He  visited  his  Italian  domi- 
nions incog,  and  regulated  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  government.  He  procured  a  personal 
interview  with  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  though  this 
-lid  not  prevent  hostilities  from  being  commenced 
betvyeen  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  Though  vast  ar- 
mies were  brought  into  the  field  on  both  sides,  no  very 
important  action  happened,  and  an  accommodation 
at  length  took  place. 

He  was  a  prince  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
and  mixed  with  his  subjects  with  an  ease  and  affability 
that  are  very  uncommon  in  persons  of  his  rank.  He 
loved  the  conversation  of  ingenious  men,  and  appear- 
ed solicitous  to  cultivate  that  extensive  knowledge, 
which  ennobles  those  who  possess  the  elevated  station 
to  which  he  had  been  raised. 

He  expired  on  the  20th  of  February,  1790,  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  49th  of  his  age.  As 
king  ot  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  he  was  only  in  the 
10th  year.  He  succeeded  to  the  Imperial  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  father  Francis,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1765  ;  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  in  the  house 
of  Austria  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1780.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  a 
princess  of  Parma  ;  then  to  one  of  the  princesses  of 
the  house  of  Bavaria. 

Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
his  brother  Joseph  II.  and  engaged  the  public  praise 
by  repeated  instances  of  moderation  and  solid  princi- 
ples. The  French  revolution  now  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  powers  of  Europe.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Pilnitz  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  which  the  plan 
of  attacking  France  was  proposed  and  discussed. 
Leopold  for  some  time  was  very  irresolute,  but  at  last 
seemed  to  be  resolved  on  war,  when  he  died  of  a  pleu- 
ritic fever,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792,  after  an  illness 
of  four  days. 

His  son  Francis  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  throne 
in  the  middle  of  July  following.  He  embraced  the 
politics  of  his  predecessor,  and  embarked  with  zeal 
in  the  war  against  France.  The  consequences  of  this 
war,  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  are  related  in  our  account  of  that  nation, 
under  which  they  will  appear  more  clear  and  con- 
nected. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  Produce,  Re- 
ligion, Inliabitants,  Government,  Revenues,  &'f. 

T^HE  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  called  Ducal 
-*■  Prussia,  belongs  to  the  house  of  Brandenburj;  ; 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  Royal  Prussia,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Poland.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  160  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  1 12.  To  the  north  it  is  botmded 
by  part  of  Samogitia  ;  to  the  south,  by  Poland  Proper 
andMasovia;  to  the  east,  by  part  of  Lithuania  ;  an<l 
to  the  west  by  Polish  Prussia  and  the  Baltic. 

The  ancient  inhabuants  of  this  kingdom  were  the 
Borussi,  and  from  tliem  the  present  appellation  of 
Prussia  is  evidently  derived.  Prussia,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  has  become  a  very 
respectable  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
but  as  the  territories  of  his  Prussian  majesty  lie  scat- 
tered in  ditferent  parts  ot  Germany,  fee.  it  was 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  the  following 
table : — 


Countries'  Names. 


Chief  Towns. 


■n  1     J  f  Ducal  Prussia Konmgsburc: 

Poland \n       ID  r-iu-    °        ^ 

{  Koyal  Prussia Llbing. 

r  Brandenburg ..Berlin. 

tJnder  Saxony<  Pomerania Camin. 

(^Swedish  Pomerania. Stettin.. 

Lower  Saxony-^  Magdeburg Magdeburg. 

■'^  (  ilalberstadt Halberstadt. 

T,  1       •  (  Glatz )  ^, 

Bohemia ici    •  rGatz. 

(Silesia j 

^Niinden Minden. 

"Ravensburg Ravensburg. 


Westphalia - 


Lingen Lingen. 

Cle.es Cleves. 


Meurs Meurs. 

.Mark Ham. 

East  Friesland Embden. 

I/ippe Lipstadt. 

Gulich Gulich. 

Tecklenburgh Tecklenburgh. 

Netherlands... Guelder..., Guelders 

Switzerland. . .  Neufchatel Neufchatel. 

Besides  the  above  dominions,  the  present  king  of 
Pirussia  possesses  great  part  of  Silesia,  which,  under 
various  pretences,  he  has  wrested  from  Austria  :  he 
has  also  seized  upon  Thorn,  with  the  countries  on 
the  Vistula,  the  Neister,  and  other  territories  con- 
tiguous to  his  own  dominions,  close  to  the  walls  of 
Dantzick. 

The  air  of  Prussia,  being  purified  by  frequent  high 
winds,  is  tolerably  wholesome  :  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  and  the  autumns  frequently  wet  and 
stormy.  The  soil,  where  cultivated,  proves  fruitful 
in  corn  and  other  commodities.  The  woods  furnish 
the  inhabitants  with  wax,  honey,  pitch,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  pot-ashes.  Here  is  also  a  sort  of  manna,  and  a 
species  of  worm  or  insect  called  kermes,  from  which 
a  beautiful  red  colour  is  extracted.  Its  animal  pro- 
ductions are  horses,  sheep,  deer,  and  game,  bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  fish  ;  and  amber,  which  is 
thought  to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagulated  with 
vitriol,  is  found  in  pits  on  its  coasts,  towards  the 
Baltic.  Wood  for  fuel,  and  pit-coal,  are  very 
plentiful. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Germans,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles,  with  a 
mixture  of  French,  English,  and  Dutch.  The 
number   of  persons,    capable   of    bearing   arms,    are 
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computed  at  upwards  of  600,0C0,  and,  since  the  year 
17Ii>,  it  is  supposed  that  about  3'|.,0000,  colonists  have 
removed  thither  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many j  of  which  17,000  were  Salfzburghcrs.  These 
emigrants  have  built  400  small  villagt-^  ;  eleven  tow.is, 
eighty-six  seats,  and  fifty  new  churches,  in  that  niirt 
of  the  country  called  Lirile  Lithuania  ;  they  fisi've 
likewise  founded  1000  village-schools.  The  man'riers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  customs  and  diversions, 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  otlier  inhabitants  of 
Germany,   to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  established  religion  in  Prussia  is  the  reformed 
according  to  the  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  but, 
through  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  moderation.  Papists, 
Antipa^dobaptists,  and  almost  all  other  sects,  are  here 
tolerated.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  kingdom.  There  is  an  Uni- 
versity at  Koning-burg,  founded  by  the  margrave  Al- 
bert m  the  year  154'1-,  which  has  thirty-eight  profes- 
sors, exclusive  of  tutors  :  in  the  same  citv  is  a  col- 
lege,  styled  Collegium  Fredericianum. 

Koningsburg,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  stands  in  54-— 43  N.  lat.  and  21  —  25  E.  long. 
on  the  river  Pregel,  over  which  it  has  seven  bridges. 
It  is  well  built,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  a 
great  number  of  elegant  houses,  and  a  variety  of  gar- 
dens both  public  and  private,  is  well  fortified,  and'has 
an  exceeding  good  harbour,  well  furnished  with  ships. 
Here  is  also  a  magnificent  palace,  the  grer.;er  part'of 
which  was  built  by  the  margrave  Albert.  It  is  a  very 
extensive  building,  and  in  it  most  of  the  public  offi- 
ces, courts,  and  colleges  are  held.  The  gardens  and 
parks  belonging  to  it  are  likewise  both  spacious  and 
beautiful,  and  near  it  is  the  Collegium  Fredericianum. 
Jn  the  year  1544,  the  above-mentioned  Albert  foun- 
ded here  a  college,  which  has  thirty-eight  professors, 
exclusive  of  tutors.  The  other  public  buildings  of 
note,  are  ihe  Exchaaige,  and  Town-Houpe,  both  very 
stately.  Here  is  also  the  citadel  called  Frederic's- 
Burg,  built  in  the  year  1657,  which  is  a  regular 
square,  surrounded  with  broad  ditcheS  and  the  river 
Pregel.  ^  Besides  the  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  here 
is  a  charitable  fund,  from  which  above  eight  hundred 
people  receive  weekly  pensions.  This  city  was  for- 
rnerly  a  Ilanse-Town,  and  its  trade  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. In  the  year  1752,  near  five  hundred  ships 
arrived  in  this  port. 

Thirty  miles  west  of  Koningsburg  is  Pilau,  a  town 
of  considerable  strength,  with  a  fine  harbour,  both 
which  are  defended  by  a  strong  fort  mounted  with  a 
great  number  of  cannon.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  or  lake  called  Fresche-HofF;  and  this  pen- 
insula ii  so  delightful,  that  it  is  called  the  paradise  of 
Prussia.  Pilau  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  the  larger 
vessels  consigned  to  Konmgsburg,  deliver  and  take  iix 
their  cargoes  here,  the  Fresche-HofF  not  having  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  to  carry  them  up  to  Kon- 
ingsburg. In  the  village  of  Wogram,  not  far  from 
hence,  the  sturgeons  are  boiled,  and  packed  up,  and 
cavier  made  of  their  roes,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  exported  to  England. 

T  he  largest  and  most  wealthy  town  in  Prussi.n,  next 
to  Koningsburg,  isTilset.  It  stands  on  the  river  Memel, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  especially  with 
Koningsburg.  Here  is  a  salt  factory,  apd  a  castle  ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  remarkably 
fertile,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred,  and  excel- 
lent butter  and  cheese  made. 

For  curiosities  and  antiquities,  natural  and  artificial, 
see  Germany. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  by  an  indefatigable  at- 
tention to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  his 
kingdom,  brought  them  into  a  very  flourisliing  state  : 
he  derived  an  amazing  revenue  from  this  country, 
which  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  tlie  seat  of 
boors  and  barbarism.  It  is  said  that  amber  alone,  of 
which  Prussia  has  been  considered  as  the  native  coun- 
try, brings  him  in  26,000,  dollars  per  annum.  Besides 
3M  amber. 
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amber,  the  exports  of  this  country  consist  of  a  variety  | 
of  naval   stores,    linseed,  hempseed,  oatmeal,   cavier, 
mead,  fiih,  and  tallow;  and   500  ships,   chiefly  from 
Koninjrb,bur<^,  are  said  to  be  employed  annaally  in  the 
conveyance'  of    these   articles   to    foreign    countries. 
The   mnnufactures   of  Prussia  consist   principally   in 
iron-worW,  copper  and  brass  scroll,   glass,  paper,  gun- 
powder, cloth,  silk,    linen,  camblet,   knit  stockings, 
and  other  articles.     The  lakes  and  canals   afford  great 
conveniences  for  transporting  merchandize  ;  and,    for 
its  extent,   the  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  the  most  inland 
navigation   of  any  other  in   Europe,  the  Netherlands 
excepted — Tiie   principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  the 
Pregel,  the  Memel,  the  Passage,  and  the  Elbe. 

The  king  of  Prussia  is  absolute  throughout  his  do- 
minions, and,  under  him,  the  government  is  vested  in 
a  regency  of  four  chancellors  of  the  state,  viz.  the 
great  master,  the  great  burgrave,  the  great  chancellor, 
and  the  great  marshal.  There  are  also  some  other 
(Councils,  and  thirty-seven  bailiwicks.  The  states  of 
this  kingdom  consist  of  counsellors  of  state,  and  of 
deputies,  from  the  nobility  and  commons:  his  majesty 
has  likewise  erected  a  board  for  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  there  are  several  tribunals  for  the  admini- 
nistration  of  justice. 

The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Prussia  arise  princi- 
pally from  the  demesnes,  the  duties  of  customs  and 
tolls,  and  the  subsidies  granted  annually  by  the  seve- 
ral states.  Singe  the  accession  of  Polish  or  Royal 
Prussia,  his  revenues  are  greatly  increased  :  the  local 
situation  of  these  additional  territories  was  of  vast 
importance,  as  they  lay  between  his  German  domi- 
nions and  his  kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  but  this  acquisi- 
tion has. rendered  his  kingdom  compact,  sothathis 
troops  may  march  from  Berlin  to  Koningsburg  without 
interruption,  not  to  mention  the  benefit  arising  to  trade 
ancf  cpmmerce  by  this  means. 

.  Tbe  Prussian  millitary  establishment  is  under  the  I 
most  excellent  regulation.  Every  regiment  has  a 
^articul^vr  d'lst.'ict  assigned  it,  where  the  young  men 
p/oper  for,t}earing  arms  are  registered,  till  called  upon 
to  join  their  regiuients,  where,  being  incorporated 
with  veterans,  they  soon  become  excellent  soldiers. 
TBythis  means,  the  king  is  never  at  a  loss  in  forming 
his  troop?,  or  recruiting  his  army,  which  even  in  time 
of  peace  consists  of  about  180,000  of  the  best  disci- 
plined troops  in  the  world,  and,  during  the  last  war, 
that  force  was  augmented  to  300,000  men.  But  this 
great  military  force,  however  it  may  aggrandize  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  sovereign,  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  the  people;  and  in  a 
country  naturally  so  independent  to  it,  has  occasioned 
so  great  a  drain  from  population,  and  such  a  with- 
drawing of  strength  from  the  labours  of  the  earth, 
that  the. present  king  has  endeavoured  in  some  mea- 
sure to  save  his  own  peasantry,  by  drawing  as  many 
recruits  as  he  could  from  other  countries. 

The  arms.of  the  kings  of  Prussia  are.  Argent,  an 
eagle  dispjayed  sable,  crowned.  Or,  for  Prussia. 
Azure,  the  imperial  sceptre.  Or,  for  Courland,  Ar- 
dent, an  eagle  displayed,  gules,  with  semicircular 
vvrcath.s,  for  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg.  To 
these  arc  added  the  respective  arms  of  the  several 
provinces  subject  to  the  crown  of  Prussia.  The  four 
orders  of  knighthood  arc  as  follow  : 

1.  The  order  of  Co7iC07'r/,  instituted  by  Christian 
Ernest,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1660, 
to  distinguisti  the  part  he  had  acted  in  restoring  peace 
to  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  badge  is  a 
gold  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white ;  in  the 
centre  a  medal  bearing  two  olive-branches  passing  sal- 
fier-wi>;c  through  two  crowns,  and  circumscribed  with 
ll:e  word  Cuncordans,  "  Agreeing."  The  cross  is 
surmounted  with  aa  electoral  crown,  and  worn  pen- 
dtnt  to  an  orange-coloured  ribband.  2.  The  order 
o\  Generofiiy,  instituted  by  Frederick  III.  elector  of 
Br.mdenburg,  and  afterwards  king  of  Prussia.  The 
knights  wear  a  cj-oss  of  eight  points  enamelled   blue, 


having  in  the  centre  this  motto,  Lcr  CenerosUc,  "  Ge- 
nerosity," pendent  to  a  blue  ribband.  3.  The  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  was  instituted  by  the  same  prince, 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  at  Koningsburg,  in  the 
year  1700  ;  the  sovereign  is  always  grand-master,  and 
the  number  of  knights,  exclusive  of  tl>c  roval  family, 
is  limited  to  thirty  :  none  but  sovereign  princes  can 
be  admitted  into  this  order,  till  after  having  been 
previously  received  into  that  of  Generosity.  The 
ensign  of  the  order  is  a  gold  cross  of  eight  points 
enamelled  blue,  having  at  each  angle  a  spread  eagle, 
enamelled  black,  being  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and 
charged  in  the  centre  with  a  cypher  of  the  letters 
F.  R.  pendent  to  a  broad  orange  ribband  worn  sash- 
ways  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  and  a  silver  star  embroi- 
dered on  the  left  side  of  the  coat,  whereon  is  an  es- 
cutcheon, containing  a  spread  eagle,  holding  in  one 
claw  a  chapl^  of  laurel,  and  in  the  other  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  this  motto  round  it  in  gold  letters,  Suum- 
ciiique,  "  To  every  one  his  own."  The  knight-caps 
are  of  black  velvet  with  white  plumes,  'k  The  order 
of  Merit  was  instituted  by  his  late  majesty,  in  the 
year  1740.  The  king  is  sovereign,  and  the  number 
of  knights  unlimited.  The  ensign  is  a  cross  of  eight 
points  enamelled  blue,  and  edged  with  gold,  having 
.in  the  centre  a  cypher  of  the  letters  F.  R.  and  in  each 
angle  an  eagle  displayed  black  ;  on  the  two  upper 
points  the  regal  crown  of  Prussia ;  on  the  reverse, 
the  motto.  Pour  le  Merit,  "  For  merit."  The  badge 
is  worn  round  the  neck,  p.-ndent  to  a  black  ribband, 
edged  with  silver.  This  order  is  conferred  as  the  re- 
ward of  merit  of  persons  either  in  arts  or  arms,  with- 
out distinction  of  birth,  religion,  or  country. 


HISTORY    OF    PRUSSIA. 

THE  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  like  that 
of  most  other  nations,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  anti- 
quity :  we  know,  however,  that  in  very  early  times 
the  ancient  Prussians  were  a  very  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  who,  on  various  pretences,  attempted  to  le- 
duce  them  to  slavery.  In  particular,  they  made  a 
noble  stand  against  the  kings  of  Poland,  and  in  the 
year  1163  the  Polish  monarch  Bolessaus  IV.  was  by 
them  defeated,  and  slain. 

They  remained  Pagans  in  opinion,  and  independent' 
in  circumstances,  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  vvhea 
the  German  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  about  the 
year  1230,  attempted  to  convert  them  by  force  of 
arms.  Several  bloody  wars  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Prussia  were  almost  extirpated  by  the 
zealous  fury  of  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  and  the  latter 
having  ravaged  the  country  with  incredible  barbarity, 
attempted  to  repeople  it  with  Germans. 

In  1466,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  country  now  called  Polish 
Prussia  should  continue  a  free  province  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king,  and  that  the  knights  should  pos- 
sess the  remainder,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
themselves  vassals  to  Poland.  This  treaty  was  how- 
ever soon  broken,  another  series  of  bloody  wars  en- 
sued, and  the  knights  attempted  to  become  independ- 
ent of  the  Poles,  but  their  attempts  proved  abortive. 

In  1525,  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
last  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  concluded  a 
peace,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Cracow,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  margrave  sho'uld  be  acknow- 
ledged duke  of  the  east  part  of  Prussia,  which  on  that 
account  was  called  Ducal  Prussia,  but  still  it  was  to 
remain  as  a  fief  of  Poland.  In  this  manner  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Teutonic  order  ended  in  Prussia,  after 
it  had  subsisted  near  300  years. 

In 
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In  1857,  the  elector  Frederic  William  oF  Branden- 
burg, tieservedly  called  the  Great,  had  Ducal  Prussia 
confirmed  to  him  ;  and  by  the  conventions  of  Welau 
and  Bromberg,  it  was  freed  by  John  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland,  from  vassalage  ;  and  he  and  his  descendents 
were  declared  independent  and  sovereign  lords  of  this 
part  ot  Prussia. 

As  the  Drotestant  religion  had  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  margrave  Albert,  and  the  electors 
of    Brandenburg  were  now  of  that   persuasion,    the 
Protestant  interest  favoured  them  so  much,   that  Fre- 
deric, the    son  of  Frederic  William    the  Great,   was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Prussia,  in  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  states,  proclaimed  January  18,  1701, 
and  soon  after  acknowledcr.^d  as  such  by  all  the  powers 
of  Christendom,     llis   grandson,   Frederic  II.  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  family,  gives  us  no  h'rgh  idea  of  this 
fir:.t  king's   taleftts  for  goverament,  but' expatiates  on 
those  of  his  own  father,  Frederic-William,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1713.     He  certainly  was  a  prince  of  strong 
natural  abilities,  and   considerably  increased  the  reve- 
venues  of  his  country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence  of 
humanity.     At  his   death,  which  happened  in  1710, 
he  is  said  to  have  left  seven  millions   sterling  in    his 
treasury,    which  enabled   his  son,  by   his    wonderful 
victories,   and  the  more  wonderful  resources  by  which 
he  repeated  his  defeats,  to  become  the  admiration  of 
the  age.     He   improved  the  arts  of  p«ace  as  well  as 
of  war,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a    poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator.     Some  of  the  principal  transac- 
tions of  his  reign  have  already  been  related  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  Germany.     In  the  year  1783, 
he  published  a   rescript,  signifying  his  pleasure  that 
no  kneeling  in  future  should  be  practised  in  honour  of 
his  person,  assigning    for   his  reason,   that  this  act  ot 
humiliation   was  not   due  but  to  the  Divinity  ;  and 
near  2,000,000  of  crowns  were  extended  by  him   in 
1782,  in  draining  marshes,   establishing   factories,  set- 
tling colonies,  relieving  distress,  and  in  other  purposes 
of  philanthropv  anvi  policy. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Agust  17,  178G,  made  many  salutary  regulations  for 
hi.s  subjects,  arid  established  a  court  of  honoijr  to 
prevent  the  diabolical  practice  of  duelling  in  his  domi- 
nions. 

And  not  long  before  his  -death,  he  instituted  two 
hospitals  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  coun- 
tries ;  and  he  granted  500,000  rix-dollars  for  the  new 
establishments  forming  in  Western  Prussia,  besides 
100,000  rix-dollars  for  cutting  a  new  canal  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Brandenburg  to  Berlin. 


CHAP.    XX. 

BOHEMIA. 

Siluatiim,  Boundaries,  Extent,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Alounldins,  Manufactures,  People,  Religion,  Chief 
Towns,  Revenue,  STr. 

'T'HIS  kingdom  is  situated  between  48  and  52  deg. 
-*-  north  lat.  and  between  12  and  19  deg.  of  east 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg ;  on  the  south,  by  Austria  and  Bavaria  ; 
on  the  east,  by  Poland  and  Hungary  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  comprehending,  formerly, 
Bohemia  Proper,  Silesia,  and  Moravia.  It  is  about 
SOO  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  250 
from  east  to  west. 

Bohemia  Proper,  W.  is  mostly  .subject  to  the  house 
of  Austria  ;  its  chief  towns  are  Prague,  Koningsgratz, 
E.  Glatz,  E.  and  Egra  W.  being  in  length  1G2  miles, 
and  142  in  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  12,060 
square  miles. 


Silesia,  E.  mostly  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  has 
for  its  chief  towns,  Breshnv,  Glogaw,'  N.  Crossen, 
N.  Jugendorf,  S.  Tropaw,  S.  subiect  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  Tesch>*n,S.  also  subject  to  Austria,  being 
in  length  196  mil.'s,  and  in  bre.idth  nine'y-two,  and 
contains  an  area  of  10,250  square  miles. 

Moravia,  S.  is  entirely  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria:  its  chief  towns  are,  Olmutz,  Biin  (middle,) 
and  Igla,  S.  W.  being  in  length  120  miles,  and  eighty- 
eight  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  5,42  1-  square 
miles. 

The  climate  of  Bohemia  is  rather  unwholesome, 
owing,  as  is  supposed,  chiefly  to  the  large  woods  with 
which  it  abounds.  The  soil  is  in  general  tolerably- 
fertile,  being  well  watered  with  rivers,  particularly 
the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Edger. 

The  mountains  of  Bohemia  contain  rich  mines  of 
coals,  alum,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  k-ad, 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  salt-petre  ;  in  other  respects, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them.  There  are  nu- 
merous, droves  of  cattle,  together  with  excellent; 
chaces,  and  wild  fowl  ;  as  also  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
martins,  badgers,  beavers,  and  others ;  with  well 
tasted  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Bohemia  are  linen, 
copper,  iron,  and  glass  ;  the  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  cattle,  corn,  metals,  precious  stones,  linen,  and 
wines. 

In  the  days  of  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  Bohemia 
was  computed  to  contain  34,700  villages,  732  small 
towns,  124  castles,  and  above  3,000,000  inhabitants, 
but  it  is  thought  thev  are  less  numerous  at  present. 
They  resemble  the  Germans  in  their  persons  and 
habits ;  the  peasants  are  natiarally  brave,  and  more 
inclined  to  arms  than  arts  ;  they  are  open  and  agree- 
able in  conversation,  but  superstitious,  and  easily  im- 
posed upon  by  artful  and  designing  men.  There  are 
no  gentry  in  Bohemia  :  every  lord  is  sovereign  in  his 
own  estate,  and  every  tenant  a  slave;  but  the  present 
emperor  has  generously  discharged  the  Bohemian  pea- 
sants on  the  imperial  demesnes,  from  the  state  of  vil- 
lenage  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
detained  ;  and  it  will  be  happy  if  his  imperial  majesty's 
example  should  be  followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility, 
and  their  vassals  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
human  nature. 

Formerly,  the  Bohemians  were  the  most  intrepid 
asserters  of  civil  and  religious  Jiberty  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  nobly  opposed 
the  emperor,  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  army  ;  but 
animosities  prevailing  among  their  leaders,  they  were 
obliged,  after  making  the  most  generous  struggles  for 
independency,  to  submit.  Exasperated  at  their  op- 
position, their  despotic  masters  employed  every  me- 
thod in  their  power  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, in  order  to  render  them  more  submissive  to  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  an  ignorant,  bigoted  clergy. 
The  customs  and  diversions  of  Bohemia  are  the  same 
with  those  practised  in  Germany. 

The  established  religion  of  Bohemia  is  Popeiy. 
The  Protestant  religion  was  early  planted  here  by  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  but  since  the  banish- 
ment of  its  professors  in  the  year  1639,  that  religion 
has  not  been  tolerated.  A  isw  years  since  a  mysterious 
kind  of  Protcstanism  sprung  up  in  Moravia,  under 
the  auspices  of  count  Zinzendortf,  and  has  been  since 
propagated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  they  have 
still  a  chapel  in  London,  and  have  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  for  a  settlement  in  the  plantations.  The 
only  archbishop  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague  :  but 
there  arc  three  bishops  under  him  ;  namely,  those  of 
Koningsgratz,  Brcslau,  and  Olmutz,- 

The  proper  language  of  Bohemia  is  the  Sclavonian, 
but  the  inhabitants  generally  speak  German.^ 

The  only  university  in   Bohemia  is  that  of   Prague; 

it  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Charles   IV.  and  has 

generally   1400  students  ;    but  when  the  celebrated 
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John   Huss  was  rector  of  this  seat  of  learning,  it    is 
alledged  that  their  number  aniountcd  to  4 1-,000. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  liohemia  (in  E.  long.  14 
deg.  20  min.  N.  lat.  50)  is  one  of  the  niost  magnifi- 
cent cities  in  IJolicmia,  and  so  large  in  circumference, 
that  the  grand  Prussian  army  could  never  completely 
invest  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  regular  siege,  it  can 
make  a  vigorous  defence.  The  houses  are  wholly 
built  of  stone,  and  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  three 
stories.  The  bridge  over  the  Moldaw  is  a  noble 
structure.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and  well  laid 
out,  and  many  of  the  public  structures  large  and  mag- 
nificent; 'in  it  are  computed,  ninety-two  churches 
and  chapels,  witli  about  forty  cloisters  ;  but  the  city, 
considering  its  extent,  is  not  very  populous,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  being  computed  at  only  70,000 
Christians,  and  30,000  Jews.  The  trade  is  not  con- 
siderable, but  the  Jews  carry  on  a  large  commerce  in 
jewels. 

Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  we  have  already  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  Prussia. 

Olmutz,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  in  E.  long.  16  deg. 
44  min.  N.  lat.  49  deg.  40  min.  situated  on  a  naviga- 
ble river,  called  Morawa,  is  a  neat,  strong,  and  po- 
pulous city.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  public 
structures  elegant.  It  contains  twenty-six  churches, 
five  chapels,  seven  cloisters  of  monks,  and  two  of 
nuns,  several  hospitals,  one  correction  and  orphan- 
house,  one  college  and  seminary,  an  university,  a 
riding  academy,  and  a  learned  society.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  which  about  the  year  880  was  filled  by  St.  Cyril. 
— Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  iron,  glass, 
paper,  and  gunpowder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  great  trade  with  Hungary,  Poland,  Silesia,  and 
Austria. 

There  are  several  other  considerable  places  in  Bo- 
hemia, some  of  which  are  fortified  ;  but  not  remark- 
able either  for  strength,  buildings,  commerce,  or 
manufactures. 

Originally  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  was  a 
limited  and  elective  monarchy.  But  Ferdinand  I.  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne,  heiress  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  annexing  those  kingdoms  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  they  have  both  become  hereditary,  and  the 
governments  despotic.  The  appearance  of  the  old 
constitution  is  indeed  still  preserved,  and  is  composed 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  representatives  of  towns, 
forming  a  kind  of  parliament.  They  meet  every  year 
at  Prague  :  but  never  .refuse  to  grant  any  thing  their 
sovereign  demands.  This  kingdom  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little  reason,  for 
it  is  not  in  any  of  the  nine  circles,  nor  does  it  con- 
tribute any  thing  to  the  forces  or  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire, nor  is  it  subject  to  any  of  its  laws.  The  affairs 
of  state  are  directed  by  a  chancellor,  who  has  under 
him  a  vice-chancellor,  and  several  assessors  and  coun- 
sellors. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  said  to  amount  to 
about  80,0001.  a  year;  but  they  are  in  general  what- 
ever the  sovereign  is  pleased  to  exact  from  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  when  they  are  annually  assethbled  at 
Prague.  The  standing  militia  of  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary countries  is  24,000,  towards  which  Bohemia  fur- 
nishes 9000,  In  times  of  war,  these  serve  to  fill  up 
the  marching  regiments. 

The  Bohemian  arms  are,  Argent,  a  lion  gules,  the 
tail  moved,  and  passed  in  saltiers,  crowned  langued, 
and  armed.  Or.  For  the  orders  of  knighthood  and 
coins  see  Germany. 


sometimes  imposed  a  king  upon  them,  and  at  length 
usurped  that  throne  themselves.  In  1414,  when  Si- 
gismund,  king  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
filled  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  the  two  celebrated  re- 
formers, John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were 
burnt  at  Constance,  though  the  emperor  had  given 
them  his  protection.  This  occasioned  an  insurrection 
in  Bohemia  :  and  the  inhabitants  ot  Prague  threw 
three  of  the  emperor's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  council  chambers,  into  a  ditch  which  surrounds 
the  city.  The  famous  Zisca,  assembling  an  army  of 
40,000  Bohemians,  routed  the  emperor's  forces  in 
several  engagements,  and  drove  the  Imperialists  out 
of  the  kingdom.  The  death  of  Zisca  was  fatal  to  the 
Hussites,  whose  divisions  among  themselves  enabled 
the  emperor  to  keep  possession  of  Bohemia  :  but 
being  afterwards  convinced,  that  unless  they  acted 
with  more  unanimity,  their  cause  would  soon  be  des- 
perate :  they  accordingly  formed  a  league,  called  the 
Union,  and  had  once  more  recourse  to  arms,  electing 
in  theyear  1G19,  a  Protestant  king  in  the  person  of 
prince  Palatine,  .son-in-law  to  James  I.  of  England. 
The  battle  of  Prague  put  a  final  period  to  Bohemian 
liberty  ;  the  elector  palatine  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  emperor's  generals,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Holland  ;  and,  during  his  exile,  subsisted  on  a  pen- 
sion from  the  court  of  England.  The  Bohemians, 
after  a  war  of  thirty  years  duration,  which  almost  de- 
solated the  whole  empire,  now  remained  subject  to  the 
house  of  Austria, 
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During  the  early  times  we  have  very  little  account 
of  these  people.  The  Bohemian  nobility  used  to  elect 
their  own  princes,  though  the  emperors  of  Germany 
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riosities, History,  fife. 

'T'HAT  part  of  this  country  which  now  belongs  to 
-*-  the  house  of  Austria  (for  it  formerly  included 
'  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia,  Servia, 
Walachia,  and  other  countries)  is  situated  between 
the  17th  and  '23d  deg.  of  east  long,  and  the  45th  and 
49th  deg.  of  north  lat.  being  about  300  miles  in 
length,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  Poland 
on  the  north,  by  Transylvania  and  Walachia  on  the 
east,  by  Sclavonia  on  the  south,  and  by  Austria  and 
Moravia  on  the  west.  This  kingdom  is  usually  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary  in  the  following 
manner : 


Upper  Hungary,  North  oj 
tlid  Danube. 


Chief  Towns. 


th( 


Presburg,    situate  on 

Danube. 
Newhausel,  N.  W. 
Leopoldstad,  N.  W. 
Chremitz,  N.  W. 
Chemnits,  in  the  middle. 
Esperies,  N. 
Caschaw,  N. 
Tokay,  N.  E. 
Zotmar,  N.  E. 
Unguar,  N.  E. 
Mongats,  N.  E. 
Waradin  Great,  E. 
Segedin,  S.  E. 
Agria,  m  the  middle. 
Pest  on  the  Danube,  oppo 

site  toBuda. 
Tcmeswar. 


Lozver  Hungary,  Sotith  of 
ilie  Danube 

Chief  Towns. 

Buda  on  the  Danube. 
Gran  on  the  Danube,aboYe 

Buda. 
Komorra  on  the  Danube, 

in  the  island  ofSchut. 
Raab  on  the  Danube,  op- 
posite  to   the   island   of 

Schut. 
Atlcnburg,  opposite  to  the 

island  of  Schut. 
Weissenburgh,     or     Alba 

Regalis,  situated  east  of 

the  lake  called  Flatten 

Sea. 
Knnisba,    S.  W.    of  the 

Flatten  Sea. 
Five    churches,    north    of 

the  river  Drave. 
Temeswar. 

.    Formerly 
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Formerly  the  last  of  these  provinces  was  governed 
by  an  independent  king,  and  has  been  considered  as 
distinct  from  Hungary  :  it  has  been  several  times  in 
possession  of  the  Turks  ;  but  the  Austrians  gaining 
possession  of  ir,  incorporated  it  with  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  in  1778.  It  has  been  divided  into  four 
districts,  namely,  Csadat,  Temeswar,  Werschez,  and 
Lugos. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary  the  climate  is 
very  unhealthy,  proceeding  from  the  number  of  lakes, 
stagnant  waters,  and  marshes,  which  infect  the  air; 
but  in  the  northern  parts,  where  it  is  exceedingly 
mountainous,  it  is  much  more  salutary.  The  soil  of 
the  plain  which  extends  from  Presburg  to  Belgrade, 
a  tract  of  three  hundred  miles,  is,  without  exception, 
very  rich. 

The  principal  fivers  in  Hungary  are  the  Danube, 
Dravc,  Save,  Teysse,  Merish,  and  Tames.  There 
are  several  extensive  lakes  in  the  vallies  between  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  all  abound  with  fish.  The 
Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  waters  are  esteemed  su- 
perior in  quality  to  any  in  Europe,  and  are  very  nu- 
merous. While  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  this 
kingdom  there  were  magnificent  baths  erected  at  se- 
veral places,  especially  at  Buda  ;  but  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  infidels,  these  buildings  have  been  suffered 
to  decay. 

In  Hungary  the  mines  have  been  famous  for  many 
centuries ;  but  at  present  they  are  not  worked  with 
the  same  vigour  as  formerly.     The  long  and  destruc- 
tive   wars    between    the  Turks  and  Christians  have  ' 
greatly  affected  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  many  of  i 
the   works    being  destroyed,  most  of  the    workmen  : 
were  driven  from  their  habitations,  and  others  perish-  j 
ed  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy.  Several  of  the  mines 
are,  however,  still   worked,  to  the  great  emolument  j 
of  the    Tiatives,  and  advantage   of  the  government. 
Some  of  them  produce  gold,  others  silver,  and  many 
excellent    copper.     Vitriol,     iron,  orpiment,   quick- 
silver,  chrysocoilo,  lapis   calaminaris,  and  terra  sigii- 
lata,  are  also  very   plentiful  here.     The    Hungarian 
gold  and  silver  formerly  employed   mint-houses,  not 
only  in  Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  level  country  produces  corn,  grass,  esculent 
plants,  tobacco,  saffron,  asparagus,  melons,  hops, 
pulse,  BvilJet,  buck-wheat,  delicious  wine,  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chesnuts,  and 
wood  :  the  corn  in  particular  is  in  such  plenty,  that 
it  sells  for  one  sixth  part  of  its  price  in  England  ;  and 
the  wines,  particularly  Tokay,  are  preferable  to  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  most  remarkable  animals 
are  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  generally  of  a  mouse  co- 
lour ;  and  a  particular  breed  of  large  rams  near 
Presburg.  The  forests  are  beautiful,  and  the  mea- 
dows feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle-  Here  are  also 
buffaloes,  asses,  mules,  bears,  lynxes,  stags,  deer, 
chsmois  goats,  sheep,  swine,  Sic.  various  kinds  of 
■wild  fowl,  such  as  partridges,  woodcocks,  moor-fowls, 
iind  likewise  some  birds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  Ilunns,  Sclavonians,  and  other  northern 
nations,  wlio  were  not  able  for  a  long  time  to  drive 
the  Romans  out  of  the  country,  some  of  whose  de- 
scendants are  still  to  be  distinguished  in  the  inland 
parts,  by  their  speaking  Latin.  Both  Hungaries  at 
present,  exclusive  of  Transylvania  and  Croatia,  are 
said  to  contain  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  thought  that,  before  the  Turks  were  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  Hungary  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  populous  kingdoms  in  Europe  : 
and  the  Hungarians  still  value  themselves  on  being 
descended  from  those  heroes  who  formed  the  bulwark 
'  of  Christendom  against  the  bigoted  fury  of  the  Infi- 
dels- They  are  still  a  brave  and  magnanimous  peo- 
ple :  and  their  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  were  so  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
that,  rather  than    suffer  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of 
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Austria,  they  have  often  submitted  to  that  of  Oth- 
man.  In  their  persons  they  nre  well  made  :  and  their 
fur  caps,  their  clo^e-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a  sash, 
and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  so  contrived  as 
to  buckle  under  one  arm,  that  the  right  hand  may  be 
always  at  liberty,  give  them  an  air  of  military  dignity. 
Their  usual  arms  are  a  broad  sword  and  a  kind  of 
pole-axe,  besides  their  muskets  and  pistols.  They 
shave  their  beards,  but  preserve  tlieir  whiskers  on  their 
upper  lips.  The  nobility  affect  great  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  are  greatly  addicted  to  feasting 
and  drinking.  The  women  are  esteemed  handsome, 
and  their  dress  gives  them  an  air  of  dignity.  When 
they  go  abroad,  they  generally  wear  short  cloaks  and 
a  veil.  Both  men  and  women  in  what  they  call  the 
mine  towns,  wear  fur,  and  even  sheep-skin  dresses. 
They  are  in  general  indolent,  and  leave  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  agriculture,  to  strangers,  many  of 
vVhom,  particularly  Greeks  and  Jews,  are  settled  in 
this  country  ;  the  flatness  of  which  renders  travelling 
commodious,  either  by  land  or  water.  The  diver- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  warlike  and  ath- 
letic kind. 

In  the  province  of  Temeswar,  there  are  many  fa- 
raons,  or  gypsies,  supposed  to  be  the  real  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  whom  they  are  said  to  re- 
semble in  their  features,  in  their  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  in  their  propensity  to  melancholy.  The 
lascivious  dances  of  Isis,  the  worship  of  onions,  many 
remarkable  superstitions  and  specifics  practised  by  the 
Egyptians,  with  their  method  of  hatching  eggs  by 
means  of  dung,  are  affirmed  to  be  still  in  use  among 
the  female  gypsies  in  Temeswar.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  province  is  about  450,000. 

The  religion  established  in  this  country  is  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  :  for,  though  the  reformation  was  m- 
troduced  hither  in  the  16th  century,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  the  professors  of  it  are  now  but 
barely  tolerated,  though  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Papists.  The  Greeks  and  Jews  are  also  very 
numerous,  the  later  of  whom  pay  double  taxes.  The 
archbishoprics  are,  Presburg  Gran,  and  Golocza  :  the 
bishoprics,  Great  Waradin,  Agria,  Vesprin,  Raab, 
and  five  churches. 

The  Hungarians  being  of  various  origin,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  have  a  variety  of  dialects,  one  of  which 
(used  by  the  people  called  Zigduns)  is  said  to  approach 
near  the  Hebrew.  The  principal  part  speak  Ger- 
man, and  almost  all,  even  of  the  common  people, 
speak  Latin. 

Here  are  four  universities,  viz.  Firnan,  Buda,  Raab, 
and  Cascham  ;  the  professors  in  all  which  are  com- 
monly Jesuits,  who  instruct  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Protestants  are  brought 
up  at  German  and  other  universities  ;  though  even  in 
Hungary  they  have  their  gymnasiums  and  schools,  but 
they  are  under  several  restrictions. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  country,  are 
the  rocks  and  caverns :  the  rock  called  Benikora  is 
3000  paces  in  perpindicular  height.  In  a  mountain 
near  Szelitze,  is  a  cavern,  the  aperture  of  which, 
fronting  the  south,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and 
eight  broad  ;  its  subterraneous  passages  consist  en- 
tirely of  solid  rock,  stretching  away  further  south  than 
has  been  yet  discovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
go,  the  height  has  been  found  to  be  fifty  fathoms, 
and  the  breadth  twenty-six  :  this  cavern  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  warm  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  sur- 
prisingly cold  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer:  here 
great  numbers  of  hares,  foxes,  bats,  owls,  and  other 
animals,  take  up  their  winter  abode. 

The  chief  artificial  curiosities  of  Hungary,  are  the 
bridges,  baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Esseck, 
built  over  the  Danube  and  Drave,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in  length, 
fortified  with  towers  at  certain  distances.  This  was 
an  important  pass  during  the  wars  between  the  Jurks 
and  Hungarians.    Between  Buda  and  Pest  is  a  bridge 
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of  boats  across  the  Danube  half  a  mile  long  ;  and 
about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  from  Belgrade,  are 
the  remains  of  a  bridge  erected  by  the  Romans,  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  Some  of  the  churches  are  of 
admirable  architecture,  and  several  ot  the  baths  are 
exceedingly  elegant. 

The  cities  and  public   buildings  have  lost  much  of 
their  ancient   magnificence,  but  some  of  the  fortifica- 
tions are  still  very    strong,    and  kept  in  good  order. 
Presburg,  though  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  nei- 
ther large  nor  well   built,  and  is  defended  only  by  a 
double  wall   and  ditch.     Besides  the  cathedral,  here 
are  several    Popish,  and  one  Lutheran  church,  a  Je- 
suits college,  three  convents,  and  two  hospitals.     On 
a  hill  above  the  town  stands  the  castle,  in    which  the 
regalia   were  kept,  but   have  lately  been  removed  to 
Vienna.     The  crown  was  sent  in  the  year  1000,  by 
pope  Sylvester  H.  to  Stephen,  king   of  Hungary,  and 
was  made  after  that  of  the  Greek  emperors ;    it  is  of 
solid  gold,  ornamented  with  fifty-three  sapphires,  fifty 
rubies,  one   large    emerald,  and  338    pearls:  besides 
these  stones,  are  the  images  of  the  apostles  and  patri- 
archs.    The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  silver  patri- 
archal  cross,  which  was  afterwards   inserted   in    the 
arms  of  Hungary.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
a  bishop    carries  it  before  the  king,   who  afterwards 
brandishes  it  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  shew 
that  he  will  defend  his  country  against  all  its  enemies. 
From  the  cross  above-mentioned  is  derived   the  title 
of  Apostolic  King  ;  the  use  of  which  was  renewed 
under  the  reign  of  the  empress-queen  Maria  Theresa. 
The  sceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  Ara- 
bian gold.     The  sword  is  two-edged,  and  rounded  at 
the  point,     Firnan,  on  the  river  Tina,  is  a  handsome 
royal  town,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  convents,  and  an  academy  of  Jesuits. 

Czernitz,  capital  of  the  county  of  Bars,  is  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  mine  towns.  Schemnitz  is  the  prin- 
cipal mine  town  in  Hungary.  Buda,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence, but  its  strength  and  fortifications ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Pest,  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Qanube,  Raab,  Gran,  and  Comorra,  are 
likewise  strong  cities.  Tokay,  already  noticed  for  its 
excellent  wines,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Thiesse  and  Bodragh.  Great  Waradin  is  a  well-forti- 
fied city,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  river 
Koros,   1 10  miles  east  of  Buda. 

The  principal  manufacturesof  Hungary  are  those  of 
copper,  brass,  iron,  and  other  hard-wares.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  wine,  horses,  cattle,  metals, 
minerals,  saffron,  wool  and  leather.  The  commerce 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Jews. 

The  government  of  Hungary  preserves  the  remains 
of  many  checks  upon  the  regal  authority  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  have  a  diet  or  parliament,  a  Hungary 
office,  which  has  some  affinity  to  our  chancery,  and  is 
held  at  Vienna  ;  and  a  stadtholder's  council,  which 
comes  pretty  near  the  Britsh  privy-council,  but  has  a 
municipaljurisdiction,  andis  held  at  Presburg.  Every 
royal  town  has  its  senate  ;  and  the  sefran  chafs  resem- 
ble our  justices  of  the  peace.  Besides,  they  have 
an  exchequer,  and  nine  chambers  and  other  subor- 
dinate courts.  The  Hungarians  have  an  utter  aversion 
to  the  title  of  queen,  and  even  called  the  late  empress 
king  Theresa. 

The  emperor  can  at  any  time  raise  50,000  Hunga- 
rians in  their  own  country,  but  seldom  draws  out  of 
it  more  than  10,000,  which  troops  are  well  known  to 
the  word  by  the  appellation  of  hussars.  The  Hun- 
garian infantry  are  termed  heydukes,  and  wear  fea- 
thers in  their  caps  according  to  the  number  of  enemies 
they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horse  and  foot  are 
an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pursuit,  or  ravaging 
and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular 
troops  in  a  pitched  battle.     The  hussars  are  not  near  so 


large  as  the  German  horse,  and  therefore  stand  upon 
the  short  stirrups  when  they  strike. 

Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage  ; 
and  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  still  extant  a 
complete  collection  of  the  coins  of  their  ancient  kings  j 
and  numbers  of  curious  Greek  and  Roman  medals 
have  been  discovered  in  this  country. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  this  kingdom  is  said  to 
exceed  a  million  sterling,  arising  from  the  mines,  du- 
ties on  cattle,  royal  demesnes,  salt-works,  contribu- 
tions, customs,  &c. 


HISTORY    OF    HUN'GARV. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  this  country  is,   that 
the  Huns  settled  here  in  the  third  century,  and  gave 
it    their  own   name  ;  for,  before  that  time,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia.     It  was  at   first  divided 
into  many  small  principalities:  these  at  length  united 
under  one  head,  who  was  styled    duke  ofHungary, 
The  last  who  enjoyed  that  title  was  Geysa,  who,  on 
being  converted  to  Christianity,  resigned  his  govern- 
ment to  his  son  Stephen,  in  the  year  1000.  Stephen, 
on  his  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  title  of  king  ; 
and  is  said   to  have   governed  his  people  with  pru- 
dence and   equity.     Hungary,    however,    continued 
many  years  to  be  an  elective  kingdom,  but  generally 
in  one  family  ;and  the  constitution  of  the  government 
to  be  a  limited  monarchy.     In  1310,  Charles  Robert 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary,   and  subdued  Bul- 
garia, Servia,    Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  several   other 
provinces,  which  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  ; 
but  some  of  these  conquests  were  afterwards  reduced  by 
the  Venetians,     In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Turks 
invaded  Hungary,  when  Ladislaus,  an  infant,  filled 
the  throne  ;  but  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  cele- 
brated Hunniades,  who  continued  regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus, 

On  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  Hungarians,  in 
1438,  placed  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  son  of  Hunni- 
ades on  the  throne,  in  gratitude  for  the  great  services 
that  hero  had  done  his  country.  Hungary  was  now 
almost  a  perpetual  theatre  of  war  between  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  infidels,  with  various  success,  till  the 
year  1526,  when  Lodowick,  king  ofHungary,  en- 
gaging Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks  with  very 
unequal  forces,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  By 
this  victory  Solyman  made  himself  master  of  great 
part  of  Hungary.  John,  waywode  of  Transylvania, 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Lodowick  ;  but 
was  soon  after  deposed  by  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Solyman  restored  John  ;  and 
this  contest  occasioned  a  war  between  the  German 
and  Turkish  emperors,  which  lasted  near  200  years. 
In  1527,  Ferdinand  archduke  of  Austria,  was  placed 
on  the  Hungarian  throne;  and  in  1722,  in  a  diet  held 
at  Presburg,  the  hereditary  succession  in  Hungary  was 
secured  to  the  house  of  Austria. 


CHAP.    XXIL 

TRANSYLVANIA,  SCLAVONIA, 
CROATIA,  AND  HUNGARIAN 
DALMATIA. 

General  Description  of  thefe  Countries. 

TT  was  thought  most  proper  to  include  these  coun- 
■*■  tries  under  one  division,  as  we  have  no  account 
sufficiently  exact  of  their  extent  and  boundaries.  The 
most  authentic  is  as  follows :  Transylvania  is  bouncied 
on  the  east  by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  west 
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by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary  ;  on  the  north  by 
Upper  Hungary  and  Poland  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Walachia.  Its  length  is  computed  at  180  miles,  and 
its  breadth  120,  and  contains  11,100  square  miles. 
This  country  is  both  mountainous  and  woody,  and 
its  produce,  vegetables,  and  animals,  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  salutary 
and  temperate  ;  but  their  wine  is  inferior  to  the  Hun- 
garian. The  forests  arc  very  extensive.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Szamos,  the  Marro,  and  the  Aluta. 
Here  are  several  remarkable  springs,  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron  mines,  Sic  and  minerals,  the  produce 
of  which  they  export  into  Hungary  and  other  parts. 
All  sects  arc  tolerated  in  this  country. 

Hermanstadt,  the  chief  city,  and  Kronstadt,  are 
both  large  and  well  fortified  ;  as  are  Clausenburg  and 
Weisenburg.  The  other  large  places  are  Sageswar, 
Millenback,  and  Newmark.  All  sorts  of  provisions 
are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  The 
seat  ot  government  is  at  Hermanstadt,  and  the  go- 
vernor is  assisted  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, Calvinists,  and  Lutherans.  The  diet,  or  par- 
liament, meets  by  summons,  and  receives  the  com- 
mands of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  of  late  they  have 
been  more  devoted  than  formerly.  They  have  a  li- 
berty of  making  remonstrances  and  representations 
when  aggrieved.  They  owe  not  much  more  than  a 
nominal  subjection  to  the  Austrian?,  who  leave  them 
in  possession  of  most  of  their  privileges.  Their  inte- 
rior government  still  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system,  being  composed  of  many  independent 
states  and  princes.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  coimtry  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  as  it  is  asserted 
they  can  bring  30,000  men  into  the  field,  it  cannot  be 
inconsiderable  :  its  military  force  is  at  present  reduced 
■  to  six  regiments  of  1500  men  each. 

This  principality  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the 
people  of  which  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  and 
very  troublesome  to  the  Romans.  On  the  decline  of 
their  empire,  it  was  first  over-run  by  the  GotUs,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Hunns.  In  the  year  1526,  two  rival 
princes  contended  for  this  principality  ;  one  of  them 
was  supported  by  the  German  emperor,  and  the  other 
by  the  Turk ;  whereupon  this  country  became  the 
seat  of  war  for  many  years  ;  but,  at  length,  by  the 
treaty  of  Carlo witz,  in  1699,  the  sovereignty  of  Tran- 
sylvania, as  also  Sclavonia,  was  confirmed  to  the  house 
of  Austria  by  the  Turks.  In  October  1781-,  on  ac- 
count of  some  oppressions  charged  on  the  nobility, 
near  16,000  assembled,  and  committed  great  depre- 
dations on  those  whose  conduct  had  been  blamed. 
Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  The  malcontents  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempt  on  Clausenburg  ;  and  after- 
wards offered  to  separate  and  go  home  in  peace,  on 
condition  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from 
the  nobility,  and  a  freedom  from  vassalage.  These 
disturbances  were  happily  quelled  by  the  wise  and 
lenient  conduct  of  the  late  emperor. 

The  only  bishopric  in  this  principality  is  Herman- 
stadt :  and  indeed  the  Transylvanians  at  present  seem 
to  trouble  themselves  little  either  about  learning  or 
religion,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established 
church,  but  Protestants  are  very  numerous.  Stephen 
I.  king  of  Hungary,  introduced  Christianity  here  about 
the  year  1000,  and  the  country  was  afterwards  go- 
verned by  a  Hungarian  vaivod,  or  viceroy. 

Sclavonia  is  situated  between  the  16th  and  23d 
deg.  of  cast  long,  and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hungary,  on  the  east 
by  the  bannat  of  Temeswar  andServia,  on  the  south 
by  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  and  on  the  west  by  Stiria  and 
Croatia  ;  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  from  25  to 
45  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fine,  level,  fruitful  country, 
where  cultivated  ;  but  having  been,  for  many  years, 
a  frontier  province  against  Turkey,  and  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  armies, 
it  has  produced  but  little  corn  or  wine.     The   Ras- 
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clans  inhabit  the  eastern  division  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  natives,  in  general,  are  of  good  stature,  a  brave 
hardy  race,  soldiers  from  their  cradles,  their  country 
having  been  long  tlie  seat  of  war.  T  he  ancient  Scla- 
vonia contained  many  large  countries  ;  some  have 
extended  it  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine  sea.  It 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Sclav!,  a 
Scythian  nation,  which  subdued  Greece  as  well  as 
this  country,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
The  Venetians  made  a  conquest  of  Sclavonia,  and 
compelled  the  natives  to  submit  to  the  vilest  drudge- 
ries ;  insomuch  that  some  derive  the  word  slav:  from 
this  people,  thus  oppressed  and  abused  by  their  con- 
querors. The  Hungarians  and  Venetians  possessed 
this  country  alternately.  The  king  of  Hungary  was 
sovereign  of  Sclavonia,  when  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
invaded  and  reduced  it,  in  the  year  1540,  and  the 
Turks  remained  possessed  of  it  till  the  year  1687; 
soon  after  which  they  lost  this,  and  all  the  territories 
which  the  Austrians  possess  north  of  the  Save  and 
Danube. 

The  states  hold  diets  of  their  own,  and  likewise 
send  representatives  to  those  of  Hungary.  A  viceroy 
or  ban  presides  over  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  part  of 
Dalmatia. 

Croatia  is  situated  between  the  15th  and  17th  deg. 
of  east  long,  and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  lat.  being 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  seventy  in  breadth. 
The  towns  are  all  blended  together,  but  Zagrab  is 
supposed  to  be  the  capital  ;  as  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, &:c.  of  the  Croats,  they  are  entirely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Transylvanians.  These  people  had  for- 
merly inonarchs  of  their  own,  who  styled  themselves 
kings  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  ;  and  once  this  coun- 
try was  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Turks  ;  but,  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  however,  exercises 
very  little  power  over  it,  except  in  what  concerns  the 
military  arrangements ;  for  the  Croats  are  most  excel- 
lent irregular  troops,  and  are  celebrated  in  modern 
history  under  the  appellation  of  Pandours. 

Dalmatia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by   Bosnia  and 
Croatia,  on  the  east  by  Servia,  and  on  the  south   and 
west  by  the    Adriatic,    or  Gulf  of    Venice.     It  is 
reckoned  to  contain  477,000  square  miles,  and  in  the 
year   1783,    367,000    inhabitants.     In    the   fifteenth 
century  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 
but  at  present  they  only    possess  the   chief  maritime 
places  ;    the  other  parts   being    divided  among  the 
Austrians,    Turks,    and   Ragusans.     This  country   is 
exceedingly  mountainous;    notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  prodigiously  fertile,  for  the  hills  are  covered  with 
olives,   vines,   and  myrtles,  and  their  bowels  contain 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver  ore.     The  plains  produce 
crreat  quantities  of  pasture,  which  feed  vast  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  abundance  of  cattle.     The  language  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  Sclavonic,  and  they  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic   religion.     There  is  one  arch- 
bishopric and  five  bishoprics  in   Dalmatia,  viz.  Zara, 
Zengh,  Modrus,  Fenen,  Sebcnico,  and  Tran.     The 
principal  town  is  Zara,  which  stands  on  a  small  penin- 
sula, being  divided  from  the  land  only  by  a  deep  ditch, 
into  which  the  sea  flows  at  high-water,  under  a  draw- 
bridge :    it  is  so    well  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that  the  body 
of  St.  Simeon,  who  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms, 
lays  in  thelrcathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
There  are  several  magnificent  structures  in    Zara,  par- 
ticulariy  the  archbishop's  palace,  convents,  hospitals, 
the  arsenal,    magazines,    and    barracks.     Segna  is  a 
royal  free  town,  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  and 
is  situated  near  the  sea,  in  a  bleak,  mountainous,  and 
barren  soil.     The  bishop  of  this  place   is  a  suffragan 
to  the  archbishop  of  Spalatro.  Ottoschatzis  a  frontier 
fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka.     The  governor  re- 
sides in  the  old  palace  called  the  Royal  Castle. 

Under  Dalmatia  is  included  Moriachia,  a  country 
full  of  high    mountains,  being  a  part  of  the  ancient 
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Liburnia  :  it  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and"  sixty 

in  breadth. 

The  inhabitantsofMorlacchi,  generally  called  Mor- 

lacks,  or  Morlacchi,  are  thus  described  by  a  late  tra- 
veller in  those  parts.  With  regard  to  their  character, 
they  are  much  injured  by  their  maritime  neighbours. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  of  Dalmntia  tell 
raanv  frightful  stories  of  their  avarice  and  cruelty : 
but  these  are  all  either  of  an  ancient  date,  or,  if  any 
have  ha|)pened  in  later  times,  they  ought  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  a  few  individuals, 
than  to  the  bad  disposition  of  the  nation  in  general ; 
and,  though  thievish  tricks  arc  frequent  among  them, 
a  stranger  may  travel  securely  through  their  country, 
where  he  is  faithfully  escorted,  and  hospitably  treated. 
The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  Ilaiduks,  or  Banditti, 
of  whom  there  are  great  numbers  among  the  woods 
and  caves  of  these  dreadful  mountains  on  the  confines. 
There  a  man  ought  to  get  himselfescorted  by  a  couple 
of  these  "  lionest  fellows;"  for  they  are  not  capable 
of  betraying  him,  altiiough  a  banditti  :  and  their 
situation  is  commonly  more  apt  to  raise  compassion 
than  difliJence.  They  lead  their  life  among  the 
wolves,  wandering  from  one  precipice  to  another, 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  and  frequently 
languish  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the 
mobt  hideous  and  solitary  caverns  :  yet  they  very  sel- 
dom disturb  the  tranquillity  of  others,  and  prove  al- 
ways faithful  guides  to  travellers ;  the  chief  objects 
of  their  rapine  being  sheep  and  oxen,  to  siipply 
themselves  with  food  and  shoes.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  their  extreme  necessity,  the  Haiduks  go 
m  parties  to  the  shepherds  cottages,  and  rudely  de- 
mand something  to  eat ;  which  they  do  not  fail  to 
take  imnricdiateiy  by  force  if  the  least  hesitation  is 
made.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  they  meet  with  a 
refusal,  or  with  resistance,  as  their  resolution  and  fury 
are  well  known  to  be  equal  to  the  savage  life  they 
lead.  Four  Haiduks  are  not  afraid  to  assault  a  cara- 
van of  fifteen  or  twenty  Turks,  and  generally  plunder 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Haiduks  look  upon  it  as  a  meritorious  action  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  Turks  ;  to  which  cruelty  they  are 
easily  led  by  their  natural  ferocity,  infiamed  by  a  mis- 
taken zeal  for  religion. 

The  Morlacchi  are  represented  as  open  and  sincere, 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  be  taken  for  simple- 
tons in  any  other  country  ;  and,  by  means  of  this 
quality,  they  have  been  so  often  duped  by  the  Italians, 
that  lite  faith  of  an  Italian,  and  the  faith  of  a  dog, 
arc  synonymous  among  the  Morlacchi,  They  are  very 
hospitable  to  strangers  ;  and  their  hospitality  is  equally 
conspicuous  among  the  rich  and  poor.  The  rich 
prepares  a  roas  ed  lamb  or  sheep  -,  and  the  poor,  with 
equal  cordiality,  offers  whatever  he  has ;  nor  is  this 
generosity  confined  to  strangers,  but  generally  extends 
itself  to  all  who  are  in  want.  When  a  Morlack  is 
on  a  journey,  and  comes  to  lodge  at  a  friend's  house, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family,  or  the  new-married 
bride,  if  there  happens  to  be  one,  receives  and  kisses 
him  when  he  alights  from  his  horse,  or  at  the  door  of 
the  house  ;  but  a  foreigner  is  rarely  favoured  with 
these  female  civilities  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  women, 
if  they  are  young,  hide  themselves  and  keep  out  of 
his  way,       ^  •  _ 

The  Morlacchi  in  general  have  little  notion  of  do- 
mestic economy,  and  readily  consume  in  a  week  as 
much  as  would  be  suthcient  for  several  months,  when- 
ever any  occasion  of  merriment  presents  itself  A 
marriage,  the  holiday  of  the  saint,  protector  of  the 
family,  the  arrival  of  relations  or  friends,  or  any  other 
joyful  incident,  consumes  of  course  all  that  there  is  to 
eat  and  drink  in  the  house.  Yet  the  Morlack  is  a 
great  economist  in  the  use  of  wearing  apparel  ;  for, 
rather  than  spoil  his  new  cap,  he  takes  it  off,  let  it 
rain  ever  so  hard,  and  goes  bareheaded  in  the  storm. 
In  the  same  manner  he  treats  his  shoes,  if  the  road  is 
dirty  and  they  are  not  very  old.     Nothing  but  an  ab- 
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solute  impossibility  hinders  a  Morlack  frorri 
punctual  ;  and,  if  hec.mnot  repay  the  money  he  h6x- 
rowed  at  the  appointed  lime,  he  carries  a  small  pre- 
sent to  his  creditor,  and  requests  a  longer  term.  Thus 
it  happens  sometimes,  that  from  term  to  term,  and 
present  to  present  he  pays  double  what  he  ovped, 
without  reficcting  on  ir. 

Friendship,  that  among  us  is  so  subject  to  change 
on  the  slightest  motives,  is  lasting  among  the  Mor- 
lacchi. They  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  religious 
point,  and  tic  the  sacred  bond  at  the  toot  ot  the  altar. 
The  Sclavonian  ritual  contains  a  particular  benedic- 
tion for  the  solemn  union  of  two  male  or  two  female 
friends  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The 
male  friends  thus  united,  are  called  Pobratimi,  and 
the  female  Prosestreme,  which  mean  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters.  Friendships  between  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  are  not  at  this  day  bound  with  so  much 
solemnity,  though,  perhaps,  in  more  ancient  and  in- 
nocent ages,  it  was  also  the  custom. 

From  these  consecrated  friendships  among  the  Mor^ 
lacchi,  and  other  nations  of  the  same  origin,  it  should 
seem  that  the  szoorn  brothers  arose  ;  a  denomination 
frequent  enough  among  the  common  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  The  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  Pobratimi  of  Morlachia  consists 
not  only  in  the  want  of  the  ritual  ceremony,  but  in 
the  design  of  the  union  itself :  for,  among  the  Mor* 
lacchi,  the  sole  view  is  reciprocal  service  and  advan- 
tage ;  but  such  a  brotherhood  among  the  Italians  is 
generally  commenced  by  bad  men,  to  enable  them 
the  more  to  hurt  and  disturb  society.  The  duties  of 
the  Pobratima  are,  to  assist  each  other  in  every  case 
of  need  or  danger,  to  revenge  mutual  \vrongs,  and 
suchlike.  The  enthusiasm  is  often  carried  so  far  as 
to  risk  and  even  to  lose  their  life  for  the  Pobratimi, 
although  these  savage  friends  are  not  celebrated  like 
aPylades.  If  discord  happens  to  arise  between  tv^o 
friends,  it  is  talked  of  over  all  the  country  as  a  scan- 
dalous novelty  ;  and  there  have  been  some  examples 
of  it  of  late  years,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  old 
Morlacchi,  who  attribute  the  depravation  of  their 
countrymen  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Italians, 
Wine  and  strong  liquors,  of  which  the  nation  is  begin- 
ning to  make  daily  abuse,  will  of  course  produce  the 
same  bad  effects  as  among  others. 

But  as  the  friendships  of  the  Morlacchi  are  strong 
and  sacred,  so  their  quarrels  are  commonly  unextin- 
guishable.  They  pass  from  father  to  son  ;  and  the 
mothers  fail  not  to  put  their  children  io  mind  of  their 
duty  to  revenge  their  father,  if  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  killed,  and  to  shew  them  often  the 
bloody  skirt  and  arms  of  the  dead.  And  so  deeply  is 
revenge  rooted  in  the  minds  of  this  nation,  that  all 
the  missionaries  in  the  world  would  not  be  able  to 
eradicate  it.  A  Morlack  is  naturallr  inclined  to  do 
good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  is  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  smallest  benefit;  but  implacable  if  injured  or 
insulted. 

A  Morlack  who  has  killed  another  of  a  powerful 
family,  is  commonly  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  for  several  years.  If, 
during  that  time,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  search  of  his  pursuers,  and  has  got  a  small 
sum  of  money,  he  endeavours  to  obtain  pardon  and 
peace  ;  and,  that  he  may  treat  about  the  conditions 
in  person,  he  asks  and  obtains  a  safe  conduct,  which 
is  faithfully  maintained,  though  only  verbally  granted. 
Then  he  finds  mediators  ;  and,  on  the  appointed  dav, 
the  relations  of  the  two  hostile  families  are  assembled, 
and  the  criminal  is  intro<luced,  dragging  himself 
along  on  his  hands  and  feet,  the  musket,  pistol,  or 
cutlass,  with  which  he  committed  the  murder,  hung 
about  his  neck  ;  and,  while  he  continues  in  that 
humble  posture,  one  or  more  of  the  relations  recites 
a  panegyric  on  the  dead,  which  sometimes  rekindles 
the  flames  of  revenge,  and  puts  the  poor  prostrate  in 
DO  small  danger.     It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for 
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the  offended  party  (id  threaten  the  criminal,  holding 
all  kinds  of  arms  to  his  throat,  and,  after  much  en- 
treaty, to  consent  at  last  to  accept  of  his  ransom. 
These  pacifications  cost  dear  in  Albania;  but  the 
Moriacchi  make  up  matters  at  a  small  expence  ;  and 
every  where  the  business  is  concluded  with  a  feast  at 
the  offender's  charge. 

The  Morlacks,  whether  they  happen  to  be  of  the 
Roman  or  of  the  Greek  church,  have  very  singular 
ideas  about  religion  ;  and  ihe  ignorance  of  their 
teachers  daily  augments  this  monstrous  evil.  They 
are  as  firmly  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  witches, 
fairies,  enchantments,  nocturnal  apparitions,  and  for- 
tileges,  as  if  they  had  seen  a  thousand  examples  of 
them.  Nor  do  they  make  the  least  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  vampires  ;  and  attribute  to  them,  as  in 
Transylvania,  the  sucking  the  blood  of  infants.  There- 
lore,  when  a  man  dies  suspected  of  becoming  a  vam- 
pire, or  vukodlak,  as  they  call  it,  they  cut  his  hams, 
and  prick  his  whole  body  with  pins  ;  pretending  that, 
after  this  operation,  he  cannot  walk  about.  There 
are  even  instances  of  Moriacchi,  who,  imagining  that 
they  may  possibly  thirst  for  children's  blood  after 
death,  entreat  their  heirs,  and  sometimes  oblige  them 
to  promise,  to  treat  them  as  vampires  when  they  die. 

The  boldest  Haiduk  would  liy  trembling  from  the 
apparition  of  a  spectre,  ghost,  phantom,  or  such  like 
goblins  as  the  heated  imaginations  of  credulous  and 
prepossessed  people  never  fail  to  see.  Nor  are  they 
ashamed  when  ridiculed  for  this  terror,  but  answer, 
much  in  the  words  of  Pindar,  "  Fear  that  proceeds 
from  spirits  causes  even  the  sons  of  the  gods  to  fly." 
The  women,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  are  an 
hundred  times  more  timorous  and  visionary  than  the 
men  ;  and  some  of  thein,  by  frequently  hearing  them- 
selves called  witches,  actually  believe  they  are  so. 

A  most  perfect  discord  reigns  in  Moriacchi,  as  it  ge- 
nerally does  in  other  parts,  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  communion,  which  their  respective  priests  fail 
not  to  foment,  and  tell  a  thousand  little  scandalous 
stories  of  each  other.  The  churches  of  the  Latins 
are  poor,  but  not  very  dirty  :  those  of  the  Greeks  are 
equally  poor,  and  shamefully  ill  kept.  Our  author 
has  seen  the  curate  of  a  Morlack  village  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  the  church-yard,  to  hear  the  confession  of 
women  on  their  knees  by  his  side  :  a  strange  posture 
indeed  :  but  a  proof  of  I  he  innocent  mamiers  of  those 
good  people,  who  have  the  most  profound  veneration 
for  their  spiritual  pastors,  and  a  total  dependence  upon 
them  ;  who  on  their  part,  frequently  make  use  of  a 
discipline  rather  military,  and  correct  the  bodies  of 
their  offending  flock  with  the  cudgel.  Perhaps  this 
particular  is  carried  to  an  abuse  as  well  as  that  of  pub- 
lic penance,  which  they  pretend  to  inflict  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  church.  They  moreover, 
through  the  silly  credulity  of  these  poor  mountaineers, 
draw  illicit  profits,  by  selling  certain  superstitious 
.scrolls  and  other  scandalous  merchandize  of  that 
kind.  They  write  in  a  capricious  manner  on  the 
scrolls  called  zapiz,  sacred  names  which  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  sometimes  adding  others  very 
improperly  joined.  The  virtues  attributed  to  these 
zajjiz  arc  much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  the 
Basilians  attributed  to  their  monstrously  cut  stones. 
'Ihc  Moriacchi  use  to  carry  them  sewed  to  their  caps, 
to  cure  or  to  prevent  diseases  •,  and  they  also  tie  them 
for  the  »me  purpose  to  the  horns  of  their  oxen.  The 
composers  of  this  trumpery  take  every  method  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  their  profitable  trade,  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity,  and  the  frequent  proo's  of  its  inuti- 
lity. And  so  great  has  their  success  been,  that  not 
only  the  Moriacchi,  but  even  the  Turks  near  the  bor- 
ders, provide  themselves  plentifully  with  zapiz  from 
the  Christian  priests,  which  not  a  little  increases  their 
income,  as  weW  as  the  reputation  of  the  commodity. 
The  Moriacchi  have  also  mucli  devotion,  and  many  of 
the  ignorant  people  m  Italy  have  little  less,  to  certain 
copper  and  silver  coins  of  the  low  empire ;  or  to  Ve- 
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netian  cotempornry  pieces,  which  pass  ainong  them 
(or  medals  of  St.  Helen  ;  and  they  think  they  cure 
the  epilepsy,  and  such  like.  They  are  equally  forid  of 
an  Hungarian  coin  called  petizza,  which  has  the  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  reverse  :  and  one  of  these  is  a  most 
acceptable  present  to  a  Morlack. 

The  bordering  Turks  not  only  keep  with  devotion 
the  superstitious  zapiz,  but  frequently  bring  presents 
and  cause  masses  to  be  celebrated  to  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  ;  which  is  doubtless  in  contradiction  to  the  al- 
coran ;  yet  when  saluted,  in  the  usual  manner  in  that 
country,  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  do  not  answer. 
Hence,  when  the  Moriacchi,  or  other  travellers,  meet 
them  on  the  confines,  they  do  not  say,  Huagliaii  Isstix, 
"  Jesus  be  praised ;"  but,  Huaglia?iBog,  "God  be 
praised." 

Innocence,  and  the  natural  liberty  of  pastoral  ages, 
are  still   preserved  among  the    Moriacchi,  or  at  least 
many  traces  of  them  remain  in  the  places  further  dis- 
tant from   our  settlements.     Pure   cordiality  of  senti- 
ment is  not  there  restrained  by  other  regards,  and  dis- 
plays itself  without  any  distinction  of  circumstances. 
A  young  handsome  Morlack  girl,  wdio  meets  a  man 
of  her  district  on  the  road,  kisses  him  affectionately, 
without  the  least   vicious  or  immodest   thought;  and 
our   author  has  seen  all  the   women  and  girls,  all  the 
young  m.en  and  old,  kissing  one  another  as  they  came 
into  the  church-yard  on  a  holiday  ;  so  that  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  all  belonging  to  one  family.     He 
has  often  observed  the   same  thing  on   the  road,  and 
at  the    fairs  in  the  maritime  towns,   where   the   Mor- 
iacchi came  to  sell  their  commodities.     In  times  of 
feasting  and  merriment,  beside  the  kisses,  some  other 
little   liberties  are   taken   with   the  hands,  which  we 
would  not  reckon  decent,  but  are  not  mmded  among 
them  ;  and,  when  they  are  told  of  it,  they  answer,  it 
is  only  toying,  and  means  nothing-     From  this  toy- 
ing, however,    their  amours  often  take  their  begin- 
nin."',  and    frequently    end   seriously    when    the  two 
lovers    are  once   agreed.     For  it  rarely   happens,  in 
places  far  distant  from  the  coast,  that  a  Morlack  car- 
ries off  a  girl  against  her  will,  or  dishonours  her:  and, 
were  such  attempts  made,  the  )oun^  woman  would, 
no  doubt,  be  able   to  defend  herself :  the   women  in 
that    country   being  generally   very    littie  less  robust 
than  the   men.     But   the  custom  is,    for  the  woman 
herself  to  appoint    the  time  and  place  of  being  car- 
ried off";  and  she  does  so  in  order  to  extricate  herself 
from  other  suitors,  from  whom  she  may  have  received 
some   love-token,  such  as  a  brass  ring,  a  little  knife, 
or  such  like  trifles.  The  Morlack  women  keep  them- 
selves somewhat  neat  till  they  get  a  husband ;  but, 
after  marriage,  they   abandon   themselves  totally  to  a 
loathsome  dirtiness,  as   if  they  intended  to  justify  the 
contempt  with    which    they  are  treated.     Indeed  it 
cannot    be  said  that   even   the  young  women  have  a 
grateful  odour,  as  they  are  used  to  anoint  their   hair 
with   butter,  which,  soon  becoming  rancid,    exhales 
no  agreeable  effluvia. 

The  unmarried  women  dress  in  the  most  complex 
and  whimsical  maiiner,  in  respect  to  the  ornaments  of 
the  head  ;  for  when  married   they  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  any  thing  else  but  a  handkerchief,  either  white 
or  coloured,  tied  about  it.  The  girls  use  a  scarlet  cap, 
to  which  they  commonly  hang  a  veil,  falling   down 
on    the  shoulders,  as  a  mark  of  their  virginity.     The 
better  sort  adorn  their  caps  with  strings  of  silver  coins, 
among  which  are  frequently  seen  very  ancient  and  va- 
luable ones  ;  they  have  moreover  ear-rings  of  very  cu- 
rious work,  and  small  silver  chains,  with  the  figures  of 
half-moons   fastened   to  the  ends  of  them.     But    the 
poor  are  forced  to  content  themselves  with  plain  caps  ; 
or  if  they  have   any   ornaments,  they  consist  only  of 
small  exotic    shells,  round  glass  beads,  or  bits  ot^  tin. 
The  principal  merit  of  these  caps,    which  constitute 
the  good  taste  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  Morlack  young 
ladies,  is  to  attract  and  fix  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  near 
them  by  the  multitude  of  ornaments,  and  the  noise 
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they  make  on  the  least  motion  of  their  heads.  Hence 
half-moons  of  silver,  or  of  tin,  httle  chains  and  hearts, 
false  stones  and  shells,  together  with  all  kind  of  splen- 
did trumpery,  are  readily  admitted  into  their  head- 
dress. 

In  some  districts,  they  fix  tufts   of  various  coloured 
feathers,    resembling    two   horns,  on    thcircaps;  in  m 
others,  tremulous    plumes  of  glass  ;    and,  in  others,  j 
•artificial  flowers,  which  ihcy  purchase  in  the  sea-port   i 
towns  J  and,  in    the  variety  of  those    capricious  and  | 
barbarous  ornaments,    sometimes   a  fancy  not    inele-  ' 
f^ant    is  displayed.    Their  holiday  shifts  are  embroi-  : 
dered  with  red  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold,  which 
they  work  themselves  while  they  attend  their  flocks  ;  ! 
and  it  is  sBrprising  to  see  how  nicely  this  work  is  exe-  ; 
cuted.     Both  old  and  young  women  wear  about  their 
necks   large  strings  of  round  glass  beads,  of  various  } 
size  and  colour  ;  and  many  rings  of  brass,  tin,  or  silver,  i 
on  their   fingers.     Their  bracelets  are  of  leather,  co-  , 
vercd  with  wrought  tin  or  silver;  and  they  embroider  ' 
their  stomachers,  or  adorn  them  with  beads  or  shells. 
But    the    use  of  stays  is    unknown,  nor  do  they  put 
whalebone  or  iron  in  the  stomacher. 

A  broad  woollen  girdle  surrounds  their  petticoat, 
v%hich  is  commonly  decked  with  shells,  and  of  blue 
colour,  and  therefore  called  modrina.  Their  gown, 
as  well  as  petticoat,  is  a  kind  of  serge  ;  and  both 
reach  near  to  the  ancle  :  the  gown  is  bordered  with 
scarlet,  and  called  sadak.  They  use  no  mpdrina  in 
summer,  and  only  wear  the  sadak  without  sleeves  over 
a  linen  petticoat  or  shift.  The  girls  always  wear  red 
stockings ;  and  their  shoes  are  like  those  of  the  men, 
called  opanke.  The  sole  is  of  undressed  o.K-hide, 
and  the  upper  part  of  sheep->kin  thongs  knotted, 
which  they  call  apute  ;  and  these  they  fasten  above 
the  ancles,  something  like  the  ancient  cothurnus. 
The  unmarried  women,  even  of  the  richest  females, 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  other  sort  of  shoes ; 
though  after  marriage  they  may,  if  they  will,  lay  aside 
the  opanke,  and  use  the  Turkish  slippers. 

The  girls  keep  their  hair  tressed  under  their  caps, 
but  when  married  they  let  it  fall  dishevelled  on  the 
breast;  sometimes  they  tie  it  under  the  chin  ;  and  al- 
ways have  medals,  beads,  or  bored  coins,  in  the  Tartar 
or  American  mode,  twisted  among  it.  An  unmarried 
woman  who  falls  under  the  imputation  of  want  of 
chastity,  runs  the  risk  of  having  her  red  cap  torn  off 
her  head  publicly  in  church  by  the  curate,  and  her  hair 
cut  by  some  relation,  in  token  of  intamy.  Hence, 
if  any  of  them  happen  to  have  fallen  into  an  illicit 
amour,  they  commonly  of  their  own  accord  lay  aside 
the  badge  of  virginity,  and  remove  into  another  part 
of  the  country. 

Among   the  Morlacchi,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  marriages  concluded  between   the  old  people  of 
the   respective  families,    especially  when  the   parties 
live  ;.t  a  great   distance,    and   neither  see  nor  know 
each  other ;  and  the    ordinary    motive  of  these  alli- 
ances is  the  ambition  of  being  related  to  a  numerous 
and   powerful  family,    famous   for  having  produced 
valiant  men.     The  father  of  the  future   bridegroom, 
or  some  other  near  relation  of  mature  age,  goes  to 
ask  the  young  woman,  or  rather  a  young  woman  of 
such  a  family,  not  having  commonly  any  determinate 
choice.     Upon    this  all    the    girls   of  the    house  are 
shewn  to  him,  and  he  chooses  which  pleases  him  best, 
though  generally  respecting  the  right  of  seniority-     A 
denial  in  such  cases  is  very  rare  ;   nor  does  the  father 
of  the  maid  enquire  much    into  the    circumstances  of 
the   family  that  asks  her.     Sometimes  a  daughter  of 
jhe  master  is  given  in  marriage  to  the  servant  or  te- 
nant, as  was  usual  in  patriarchal  times  ;  so  little  are 
the  women  regarded  in  this  country.     On  these  occa- 
sions, however,  the   Morlacchi  girls  enjoy  a  privilege 
which  ours  would  also  wish  to  have,  as  injustice  they 
certainly  ought.     For  he  who  acts  by  proxy,  having 
obtained  his  suit,  is  obliged  to  go  and  bring  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  if,  on  seeing  each  other,  the  young  people 


are  reciprocally   content,  the    marriage  is  concluded, 
but  not  otherwise. 

In  some  parts  it  is  the  custom  for  the  bride  to  go  to 
see  the  house  and  family  of  the  proposed  husband, 
before  she  gives  a  definitive  answer  ;  and  if  the  place 
or  persons  are  disagreeable  to  her,  she  is  at  liberty  to 
annul  the  contract  :  but  if  she  is  contented,  she  re- 
turns to  her  father's  house,  escorted  by  the  bridegroom 
and  nearest  relations.  There  the  marriage  day  is  ap- 
pointed ;  on  which  the  bridegroom  comes  to  flie 
bride's  house,  attended  by  all  his  friends  of  greatest 
note,  who  on  this  occasion  are  called  svati,  and  are 
all  armed,  and  on  horseback,  in  their  holiday-clothes, 
with  a  peacock's  feather  in  their  cap,  which  is  the 
distinctive  ornament  used  by  those  who  are  invited  to 
weddings.  The  company  goes  armed,  to  repulse  any 
attack  or  ambush  that  might  be  intended  to  disturb 
the  feast  j  for  Ln  old  times  these  encounters  were  not 
unfrequent,  according  to  the  records  of  many  nati- 
onal heroic  songs.  'Die  bride  is  then  conducted  to  a 
church  veiled,  and  surrounted  by  the  svati  on  horse- 
back ;  and  the  sacred  ceremony  is  performed  amid 
the  noise  of  muskets,  pistols,  barbaric  shouts  and 
acclamations,  which  continues  till  she  returns  to 
her  father's  house,  or  to  that  of  her  husband,  if  not 
far  oflT. 

Each  of  the  svati  has  his  particular  inspection,  as 
well  during  the  cavalcade  as  at  the  marriage-feast, 
which  begins  immediately  on  their  return  from 
church.  The  parvinaz  precedes  all  the  rest,  singing 
such  songs  as  he  thinks  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The 
bariactar  brandishes  a  lance  with  a  silken  banner  fast- 
ened to  it,  and  an  apple  stuck  on  the  point ;  there  are 
two  bariactars,  and  sometimes  four,  at  the  more  no- 
ble marriages.  The  starisvat  is  the  principal  person- 
age of  the  brigade  ;  and  the  most  respectable  relation 
is  commonly  invested  with  this  dignity  The  stacheo's 
duty  is  to  receive  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  starisvat. 
The  two  diveri,  who  ought  to  be  the  bridegroom's 
brothers  when  he  has  any,  are  appointed  to  serve  the 
bride.  The  knum  corresponds  to  our  sponsors  ;  and 
the  komorgia,  or  seksana,  is  deputed  to  receive  and 
guard  the  dowry.  A  ciaous  carries  the  mace,  and 
attends  to  the  order  of  the  march,  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies  :  he  goes  singing  aloud,  Breberi,  Davori, 
DobrLifriclna,Jara,  Pico  j  names  of  ancient  propitious 
deities.  Buklia  is  tiie  cup-bearer  of  the  company,  as 
well  on  the  march  as  at  table  ;  and  all  these  offices 
are  doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  company. 

The  entertainment  on  the  first  day  is  sometimes 
made  at  the  bride's  house,  but  generally  at  the  bride- 
groom's, whither  the  svati  hasten  immediately  after 
the  nujjtial  benediction  ;  and  at  the  same  time  three 
or  four  men  run  on  foot  to  tell  the  good  news ;  the 
first  who  gets  to  the  house  has  a  kind  of  towel,  em- 
broidered at  the  ends,  as  a  premium.  The  domachin, 
or  head  of  the  house,  comes  out  to  meet  his  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  a  child  is  handed  to  her,  before  she 
alights,  to  caress  it  ;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  none 
in  the  house,  the  child  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
neighbours.  When  she  alights,  she  kneels  down,  and 
kisses  the  threshold.  Then  the  mother-in-law,  or  in  her 
place  some  other  female  relation,  presents  a  corn-sieve, 
full  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  nuts,  almonds,  and 
[  other  small  fruit,  which  the  bride  scatters  upon  the 
1  svati,  by  handfuls,  behind  her  back. 
!  The  bride  does  not  sit  at  the  great  table  the  first 
day,  but  has  one  apart  for  herself,  the  two  diveri,  and 
the  stacheo.  The  bridegroom  sits  at  table  with  the 
svati  ;  but  in  all  that  day,  consecrated  to  the  matri- 
monial union,  he  must  neither  unloosen  or  cut  any 
thing  whatever.  The  knum  carves  his  meat,  and 
cuts  his  bread.  It  is,  the  domachin's  business  to  give 
the  toasts;  and  the  starisvat  is  the  first  who  pledges 
him.  Generally  the  bukkara,  a  very  large  wooden 
cup,  goes  round,  first  to  the  saint  protector  of  the 
family  ;  next  to  the  prosperity  of  the  holy  faith  ;  and 
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sometimes  to  a  name  the  most  sublime  and  venerable. 
The  most  extravagant  abundance  reigns  at  these  feasts  ; 
and  each  of  the  svati  contributes,  by  sending  a  share 
of  provisions. 

The  dinner  begins  with  fruit  and  cheese  ;  and  the 
soup  comes  last,just  contrary  to  our  custom.  All  sorts 
of  domestic  fowls,  kid,  lamb,  and  sometimes  venison, 
are  heaped  in  prodigious  quantities  upon  their  tables; 
but  very  rarely  a  Morlack  eats  veal,  and  perhaps  never, 
unless  lie  has  been  persunded  to  <Jo  it  out  of  his  own 
country.  This  abhorrence  to  calves  flesh  is  very  ancient 
among  the  Morlacchi.  St.  Jerome,  against  Jovinian, 
takes  notice  of  it  ;  and  Tomeo  Marnavich,  a  Bosnian 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  age, 
says,  that  the  Dalmatians,  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  ot 
strangers,  abstained  from  eating  calves  flesh,  as  an  un- 
clean food,  ev<:-n  to  his  days.  The  women  relations, 
if  they  are  invited,  never  dine  at  table  with  the  men, 
it  being  an  established  custom  for  them  to  dine  by 
themselves. 

.After  dinner,  they  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  danc-  , 
ing,  singing  ancient  songs,  and  in  games  of  de.-^terity, 
or  of  wit  and  fancy  ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  a  conve- 
nient hour  after  supper,  the  three  ritual  healths  hav- 
ing first  gone  round,  the  knuin  accompanies  the 
bridegroom  to  the  matrimonial  apartment,  which 
commonly  is  the  cellar  or  the  stable,  whither  the 
bride  is  also  conducted  by  the  diveri  and  the  stachco  ; 
but  the  three  last  are  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  knum 
remains  alone  with  the  new  married  couple.  If 
there  happens  to  be  any  bed  prepared  better  than 
straw,  he  leads  them  to  it:  and  having  untied  the 
bride's  girdle,  he  causes  them  both  to  undress  each 
other  reciprocally. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  knum  was  obliged  to  undress 
the  bride  entirely  ;  but  that  custom  is  now  out  of  use  ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  he  has  the  privilege  of  kissing  her 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  wherever  he  meets  her  ;  which 
privilege  niny  possibly  be  agreeable  for  the  first 
months,  but  must  soon  become  very  disgustful.  When 
they  are  Doth  undressed,  the  knum  retires,  and  stands 
listening  at  the  door,  if  there  be  a  door.  It  is  his 
business  to  announce  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, which  he  docs  by  discharging  a  pistol,  and  is 
answered  by  many  of  the  company.  The  next  day  the 
bride,  without  her  veil  and  virginal  cap,  dines  at  table  ; 
with  the  svati,  and  is  forced  to  bear  the  coarse  equi- 
vocal jests  of  her  indelicate  and  sometimes  intoxicated 
company. 

The  ancient  Huns  called  the  nuptial  feasts  drnvf, 
but  they  are  by  our  Morlacchi  called  sdravize,  from 
whence  our  Italian  word  stravizzo  is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived. They  continue  three,  six,  eight,  or  more 
days,  according  to  the  ability  or  prodigal  disposition 
of  the  family  where  they  are  held.  The  new  married 
wife  gets  no  inconsiderable  pi'ofit  in  these  days  of  joy  ; 
and  it  usually  amounts  to  much  more  than  all  the 
portion  she  brings  with  her,  which  often  consists  of 
nothing  but  her  own  clothes  and  perhaps  a  cow  ;  nay, 
it  happens  sometimes  that  the  parents,  instead  of  giving 
money  with  their  daughter,  get  something  from  the 
bridegroom  by  way  of  price. 

'1  he  bride  carries  water  every  morning,  to  wash 
the  hands  of  her  guests  as  long  as  the  feasting  lasts ; 
and  each  of  them  throws  a  small  piece  of  money  into 
the  bason  after  performing  that  function,  which  is  a 
very  rare  one  among  them,  excepting  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  brides  are  also  permitted  to  raise  other 
little  contributions  among  the  svati,  by  hiding  their 
shoes,  caps,  knives,  or  some  other  necessary  part  of 
their  equipage,  which  they  are  obliged  to  ransom  by 
•a  piece  of  money,  according  as  the  company  rates  it. 
And,  beside  all  these  voluntary  or  extorted  contribu- 
tions already  mentioned,  each  guest  must  give  some 
present  to  the  new-married  wife  at  taking  leave  the 
last  day  of  the  sdravize ;  and  then  she  also  distributes 
.some  trifles  in  return,  which  commonly  consist  in  shirts, 
caps,  handkerchiefs,  and  such  like. 


There  is  very  little  variation  ir\  the  performance  of 
the  nuptial  rites  through  all  the  vast  country  inha- 
bitted  by  tllle  Morlacchi  ;  and  those  in  use  among  the 
peasants  and  common  people  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  Istria,  and  the  islands,  diflfer  but  little  from 
them.  Yet  among  these  particular  varieties,  there  is 
one  of  the  island  Zlarine,  near  Sebenico,  remarkable 
enough  ;  for  there  the  starisvat  (who  may  naturally 
be  supposed  drunk  at  that  hour)  must,  at  one  blow 
with  his  naked  broad  sword,  strike  the  bride's  crown 
of  flowers  off  her  head,  when  she  is  ready  to  go  to 
bed.  And  in  the  island  of  Pago,  in  the  village  of 
Novoglia  (probably  the  Gissa  of  ancient  geographers) 
there  is  a  custom  more  comical,  and  less  dangerous 
but  equally  savage  and  brutal.  After  the  marriage- 
contract  is  settled,  and  the  bridegroom  comes  to  con- 
duct his  bride  to  church,  her  father  or  mother,  in 
delivering  her  over  to  him,  makes  an  exaggerated 
enumeration  of  her  ill  qualities :  "Know,  since  thou 
wilt  have  her,  that  she  is  good  for  nothing,  ill-natured, 
obstinate,"  &c.  On  which  the  bridegroom,  affecting 
an  angry  look,  turns  to  the  young  woman,  with  an 
"  Ah  !  since  it  is  so,  I  will  teach  you  to  behave  bet- 
ter ;"  and  at  the  same  time  regales  her  with  a  blow  or 
a  kick  or  some  piece  of  similar  gallantry,  which  i^ 
by  no  means  figurative.  And  it  seems  in  general, 
that  the  Morlack  women,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
excepted,  do  not  dislike  a  beating  cither  from  their 
husbands  or  lovers. 

The  women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dernish  are 
obliged,  during  the  first  year  after  marriage,  to  kiss  all 
their  national  acquaintances  who  come  to  the  house  ; 
but  after  the  first  year  they  are  dispensed  from  that 
compliment  ;  and  indeed  they  become  so  intolerably 
nasty,  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  practise  it.  Per- 
haps the  mortifying  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  their  husbands  and  relations  is,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  cause  and  effect  of  their  shameful  neglect  of 
their  persons.  When  a  Morlack  husband  mentions 
his  wife,  he  always  premises.  By  your  leave,  or  beg- 
ging your  pardon.  And  when  the  husband  has  a  bed- 
stead, the  wife  must  sleep  on  the  floor  near  it.  Our 
author  often  lodged  in  Morlack  houses,  and  observed 
that  the  female  sex  is  universally  treated  with  con- 
tempt :  it  is  true,  that  the  women  are  by  no  meatls 
amiable  in  that  country  ;  they  even  deform  and  spoil 
the  gifts  of  nature. 

Among  us,  where  the  ladies  suffer  so  much,  not- 
withstanding all  the  cure  and  circumspection  used  be- 
fore and  after  labour,  the  pregnancy  and  births  of 
these  women  would  be  thought  very  extraordinary  : 
since  a  Morlack  woman  neither  changes  her  food, 
nor  interrupts  her  daily  fatigue,  on  account  of  l^er 
pregnancy  ;  and  is  frequently  delivered  in  the  fields, 
or  on  the  road,  by  herself;  and  takes  the  infant, 
washes  it  in  the  first  water  she  finds,  carries  it  home, 
and  returns  the  dav  after  to  her  usual  labour,  or  to 
feed  her  flock.  The  little  creatures,  thus  carelessly 
treated  in  their  tenderest  moments,  are  afterward 
wrapt  in  miserable  rags,  where  they  remain  three  or 
four  months,  under  the  same  ungentle  management; 
and  when  that  term  is  elapsed,  they  are  set  at  liberty, 
and  left  to  crawl  about  the  cottage  and  before  the 
door,  till  they  learn  to  walk  upright  by  themselves  j 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  that  singular  degree  of 
strength  and  health  with  which  the  Morlacchi  are 
endowed,  and  are  able,  without  the  least  inconveni- 
ence, to  expose  their  naked  breasts  to  the  severest 
frosts  and  snow.  ^ 

The  infants  are  allowed  to  suck  their  mother  s  milk 
while  she  has  any,  or  till  she  is  with  child  again  ;  and 
if  that  should  not  happen  for  three,  four,  or  six  years, 
they  continue  all  that  time  to  receive  nourishment 
from  the  breast.  The  prodigious  length  of  the  breasts 
oftheMorlacchian  women  is  somewhatcxtraordinary; 
for  it  is  very  certain  that  they  can  give  the  nipple  to 
their  children  over  their  shoulders,  or  under  their 
,  arms. 
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ciaiiv  or  tiic  iiibi,  ail  iiiv- i>-miiwii3  u..^  ...„..^^^-.. 
presents  of  eatables  to  the  woman  in  childbed,  or  ri 
ther  to  the  woman   delivered  ;  and  the  family  make 


arms.  They  let  the  boys  run  about, 
breeches,  in  a  shirt  that  reaches  only  to  the  knee, 
till  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  following  the 
custom  of  Bossina,  subject  to  the  Porte,  where  no 
haraz  or  capitation-tax  is  paid  for  the  boys  till  they 
wear  breeches,  thev  being  considered  before  that 
time  as  children,  not  capable  of  labouring,  or  earn- 
ing their  bread.  On  the  occasion  of  births,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  first,  all  the  relations  and  friends  send 

ra- 
ces 
a  supper  of  all  those  presents  together.  The  wo- 
men do  not  enter  the  church  till  forty  days  after 
child-birth. 

"While  young,  the  Morlacchi  pass  their  time  in  the 
woods,  attending  their  flocks  and  herds-,  and  in  that 
life  of  quiet  and  leisure  they  often  become  dexterous 
in  carving  with  a  simple  knile  :  they  make  wooden 
cups,  and  whistles  adorned  with  fanciful  basse-reliefs, 
which  are  not  void  of  merit,  and  at  least  shew  the 
genius  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  people  in  this  country  and  Carniola, 
called  Uscocs,  a  rough  savage  race,  large  bodied, 
courageous,  and  much  addicted  to  rapine  ;  they  are 
also  noted  for  their  agility,  skipping  like  goats  among 
the  mountains,  from  rock  to  rock  :  some  of  them  live 
in  scattered  houses,  and  others  in  large  villages.  Their 
language  is  AValachian,  and  their  religion  the  Greek, 
or  something  like  it.  These  people,  being  galled  by 
oppression,  escaped  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  obtained  the  name  of  Uscocs,  from 
the  word  Scaco,  a  deserter. 

The  duchy  of  Carniola,  which  is  a  subdivision  of 
Austria,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice to  the  west,  by  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  to  the  east, 
by  Carinthia  and  Stiriato  the  nOrth,  and  by  the  Adria- 
tic Sea  to  the  south.     It  is  110  miles  long,  50  broad, 
rather  cold,  but,  at  the   same  time,  tolerably  fertile. 
The  lower  class  of  people  speak  the  Sclavonian,  or 
Wendish  language,  the  better  sort  German,  but  both 
with  a  very    indifferent  dialect.     The  peasants  are  a 
very  hardy  set  of  people,  going  barefoot  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  never  covering  their  breasts  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  sleeping  on  a  hard  bench, 
without  bed  or  bolster.     In    the   Upper  and    Lo\yer 
Krain  the  people  wear  long  beards  ;  and  such  as  live 
by  exporting  the  commodities  of  the  country  on  pack- 
horses  are  called  Samers,  or,  more  properly,  Saumers. 
The  states  of  Carniola  consist  of  the  clergy,  the  nobi- 
lity, knights,  and  royal  towns.     Christianity  was  first 
planted  in  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  and,  in  the  si.xteenth,  Lutheranism  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  it ;  but,  excepting  the  Wa- 
lachians  or  Uscocs,  who  are  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
style  themselves  Staraverzi,  i.  e.  Old  Believers,  all  the 
inhabitants  at  present  are   Roman  Catholics.     In  the 
whole  duchy  arc   three  bishoprics,  twenty-four  clois- 
ters, four  commanderies,    and   134    parishes;  but  to 
the  bishopric  of  Leybach  belong  also  many  parishes 
in  Stiria  and  Carinthia.     The   number  of  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  amount  to    140,000.     The  principal 
commodities  exported  from  hence  are  iron, steel, quick- 
.silvcr,  white  and  red  wine,  oil  of  olives,  cattle,  sheep, 
cheese,  linen,  and  a  kind  of  woollen  stuff  called  Ma- 
halan,  Spanish  leather,  honey,  walnuts,  and  timber, 
together   with  all   manner  of  wood-work,  as  boxes, 
dishes,  trenchers,   spoons,  sieves,  &c.     Carniola  uas 
long  a  marquisate    or  margravate  ;  but,  in   the    year 
1231,  was  erected  into  &  duchy.  The  arms  of  Carniola 
are  an  eagle  crowned,  in  whose  breast  and  expanded 
wings  is  to  be  seen  a  diced  crescent. 

We  shall  here  give  a  description  of  the  surprising 
lake  in  Carniola,  called  by  the  natives  the  Zirchnit- 
zer-Sca  :  This  lake  has  such  very  remarkable  qualities 
in  its  filling  and  emptying,  and  the  uses  it  is  of  to  the 
neighbouring  people  are  so  many  and  various,  that  no 
historians  trom  the  oldest  times,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  have  omitted  to  name  it ;  yet  neither 


the  ancients  nor  moderns  have  well  described  it,  not 
is  there  any  explanation  of  its  pha;nomena  given  in 
any  of  our  books  of  travels  ;  wherefore  it  maybe  ac- 
ceptable to  the  curious  reader,  to  have  a  full  account 
both  of  its  nature  and  origin,  and  the  reasons  of  all  its 
changes  preserved  here. 

It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lugea  Palus,  or 
Lacus  Lugeus,  the  Lugean  Lake  ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Zirknitzer-Lake, 
which  it  has  from  t,he  town  of  Zirknitz,  near  which 
it  is  situated. 

The  bason  of  this  lake  is  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  its  breadth  is  two  miles  in  some 
places,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  narrowest,  and  its 
depth,  when  full  of  water,  is  thirty-five  feet  in  the 
middle,  and  from  that  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the 
shallows.  It  lies  in  a  small  flat,  every  way  surrounded 
with  vast  mountains,  running  many*  miles  into  the 
country,  several  ways.  There  run  at  all  times  into 
this  lake  eight  rivers;  the  two  least  are  called  Belle- 
brech  and  Tresnez,  and  are  trifling  ;  but  the  others 
are  all  large  rivers.  With  all  this  vast  supply  of  water 
the  lake  never  runs  over,  but  has  two  large  holes,  in 
at  which  the  water  runs,  and  is  carried  off  under  the 
mountains.  Besides  these  there  is  a  third  course,  or 
subterraneous  passage,  which  probably  communicates 
with  them  also. 

All  these  come  out'together  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  into  which  they  are  received,  and  form 
the  river  Jesero;  this  river,  after  it  has  run  a  mile 
above  ground,  enters  a  stony  cavern,  and  running 
slowly  under  the  hill,  about  four  hundred  yards,  it 
comes  out  again,  and  running  about  a  quarter  of  a 
I  mile  above  ground,  after  this  plunges  into  the  earth 
I  again,  and  having  passed  about  half  a  mile,  it  falls 
down  a  precipice,  and  is  dispersed  through  all  the 
adjoining  country.  All  the  mountains  hereabout  are 
full  of  vast  caverns,  formed  by  nature,  and  orna- 
mented by  the  same  great  hand,  with  a  vast  variety 
of  figures,  in  the  manner  of  tho-e  in  the  grotto  of  Anii- 
paros,  so  elegantly  described  by  some  travellers.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  caverns  give  us  great  reason  to 
believe  there  may  be  others  yet  larger,  which  we  can- 
not arrive  at ;  and  as  those  which  we  know  are  some- 
times dry,  and  sometimes  full  of  water,  we  may  rati- 
onally suppose  the  others  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
alterations.  This  fair  supposition  will  account  for  all 
the  changes  of  the  Zirchnitzer-Lake,  and  the  reader, 
we  hope,  will  not  think  this  previous  account  of  the 
face  of  the  country  tedious,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
the  history  of  the  lake  itself 

In  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
this  lake  usually  begins  to  sink,  and  the  water  is 
wholly  gone  out  of  it  in  about  sixteen  days  ;  it  theii 
remains  dry  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  it 
fills  again.  This  is  the  common  method,  though  not 
certain,  for  it  sometimes  fills  three  times  a  year. — 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  fish  and  fowl  brought  up 
with  the  water,  and  deserted  at  its  going  off,  which 
afford  a  vast  advantage  to  the  six  or  seven  neighbour- 
ing towns,  who  have  a  right  to  the  profit.  There  are 
three  islands  in  the  lake,  and  several  pits  in  its  bot- 
tom, of  different  breadths  and  depths.  According 
to  this  difference  in  depth,  these  pits  empty  in  diflfer- 
ent  order  of  time,  one  after  another,  and  give  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  selling  the  fish,  than  if  they  all 
were  to  be  taken  at  once.  When  the  water  begins 
to  run  off,  the  pit  Maljoberch  is  emptied  in  three 
days  ;  the  church  bell  gives  notice  of  this,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men  and  women,  lay  aside  all  other  bu- 
siness, and  with  it  all  shame  and  modesty,  and  run  into 
the  pit  naked  as  they  were  born.  The  water  runs  out 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  and  of  the  other  pits,  by  holes 
too  small  to  admit  the  fish,  so  they  are  all  caught ;  half 
is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  other  half 
is  the  people's. 

The  pit  Velkioberch  is  empty  three  days  after  this  ; 
three  hours  after  this  the  pit  Kamine  empties ;  one 

hour 
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hour  after  this  another ;  five  days  after  that  another 
liirge  one  empties,  but  the  holes  are  so  large  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  that  they  are  forced  to  use  r>et3  to 
take  the  fish,  which  would  otherwise  get  out  at 
them.  A  day  and  a  half  after  this,  another  pit  emp- 
ties ;  twelve  hours  after  this  another  empties ;  and 
three  days  after  that,  a  very  large  one,  called  Res- 
chetto  ;  this  is  fished  with  nets,  and  often  affords 
time  for  three  hawls,  as  the  water  goes  oft";  and  by 
these  they  will  sometimes  get- between  twenty  and 
thirty  carts  offish. 

A  few  hours  after  this  there  is  another  emptied  ;  in 
this  pit  they  fish  under  ground,  for  there  is  a  great  hole 
in  the  stone  at  the  bottom,  and  the  men  go  down  at 
this  with  lighted  torches  into  a  vast  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, the  bottom  of  which  Is  of  hard  stone,  but  is  full 
of  holes,  like  a  sieve ;  these  let  the  water  out,  and 
the  fish  are  all  taken. 

The  pits  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally become  empty,  so  that  in  the  whole  there  is  time 
for  the  making  the  most  of  the  fishing  ;  but  though 
they  empty  so  long  after  one  another,  yet  when  they 
once  begin  to  let  out  the  water  at  all,  it  is  all  run  out 
to  the  last  drop  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  though 
some  of  tbem  are  eighty  feet  wide,  and  thirty  or  more 
deep.  When  the  regular  fishing  is  over,  the  church 
bells  give  the  signal  all  over  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  many  miles  distant, 
run  to  the  lake,  and  enter  all  stark  naked,  to  look  for 
fish  among  the  weeds,  and  in  the  subterraneous  ca- 
verns, ©f  which  there  are  many  which  have  ways  into 
them  through  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pits.  This 
gleaning  of  the  fish  is  free  for  every  body. 

Some  of  these  caverns  are  of  immense  size,  and 
when  there  is  thunder  or  lightning,  those  are  subject 
to  terrible  noises  within;  the  fish  also,  while  the  pits 
are  yet  full  of  water,  are  sometimes  so  stunned  with 
lightning,  that  they  float  to  the  surface,  and  are  taken 
out  in  vast  numbers;  but  they  come  to  themselves 
when  thrown  into  other  water. 

In  one  of  the  largest  mountains  near  this  lake, 
there  are  two  vast  cavcrn<,  which,  though  generally 
dry,  yet  when  it  thunders,  generally  pour  forth  out 
of  their  mouths  a  vast  quantity  of  water,  in  form  of  a 
column,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  to 
the  height  of  as  many  feet;  this  throws  into  the  lake 
with  it  a  vast  number  of  fish,  and  of  wild  fowl,  as 
ducks,  and  the  like;  and  these  at  first  are  all  blind, 
and  very  bald  of  feathers,  and  the  people  easily 
catch  them  in  great  numbers  ;  but  in  about  a  fort- 
night they  recover  their  sight,  and  have  wings  enough 
to  fly  with. 

When  one  of  these  cascades  of  water  has  begun 
the  rest  all  follow,  and  it  is  a  terrible,  hut  pleasing 
sight,  to  see  fifty  of  these  columns  of  water  tossed  up 
from  difl'ercnt  openings  in  the  mountains  at  once, 
and  twice  as  many  from  the  dry  bottom  of  the  lake 
itself. 

The  rivers  that  run  constantly  into  this  lake,  while 
dry,  are  all  received  into  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
never  drown  any  part  of  it  ;  but  when  the  water  is 
thus  thrown  up  at  the  mouths  at  once,  from  some 
perpendicularly,  from  others  obliquely,  but  from  all 
in  large  columns,  the  whole  lake  will  be  filled  in  one 
day's  time  from  being  dry. 

The  first  signal  of  the  lake's  filling,  is  a  white  va- 
pour like  a  cloud,  issuing  out  of  the  holes  in  the  moun- 
tains :  this  is  followed  by  thunder,  lightning,  and  the 
most  violent  rains;  and  the  lake  fills  to  a  certain 
standard,   and  never  higher. 

'J'he  fowl  are  brought  up  with  the  water,  and  they 
resort  from  other  places  to  it,  from  t!ie  neighbouring 
country  for  food,  as  long  as  the  water  remains  in  the 
lake.  When  it  dries  up,  they  have  the  vast  advantage 
of  the  fishery,  before  described  ;  as  soon  as  that  is  all 
over,  and  the  bottom  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  pull  up 
vast  quantities  of  rushes  there,  which  serve  for  many 
necessary  uses  of  life,  and  fine  litter  for  their  cattle. 
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The  soil  of  the  watef  makes  the  land  so  rich,  that  in 
twenty  days  the  whole  bottom  is  covered  with  fine 
grass  for  hay  ;  and  after  they  h:ive  got  this  in,  they 
plow  it  and  sow  millet,  which  quickly  lipens,  and 
yields  a  prodigious  increase  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  too  early  filling  again  of  the  lake  ;  if 
not,  ai  soon  as  this  is  got  in,  there  is  a  fine  pasture  left 
for  their  cattle,  and  all  the  while  it  is  on  the  ground, 
they  have  a  vast  quantity  of  quails  among  it  :  always 
when  the  bottom  is  dry  there  is  fine  hunting  in  it,  the 
hares,  deer,  bears,  and  swine,  coming  down  into  it 
out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  great  numbers. 

The  advantages  this  lake  brings  the  neighbouring 
people  are  therefore  infinitely  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  spot  of  ground  in  the  world,  and  all  these 
are  brought  on  in  the  space  of  one  year,  thus  suc- 
cessively one  after  the  other. 

The  pike  of  this  lake  are  found  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  weight,  tench  of  six  or  seven  (rounds  are  very 
frequent,  and  eel-pouti  of  two  or  three  pounds,  very 
well  tasted  ;  there  are  crabs  always  found  in  great 
plenty  in  two  of  the  pits,  but  none  in  any  others,  and 
they  are  well  tasted.  The  blind  ducks  being  tossed 
up  with  the  water  may  seem  a  very  wonderful  incident 
in  other  places,  but  there  it  is  so  common  ihar  no  body 
regards  it  as  a  strange  thing ;  and  not  only  this  lake, 
but  all  the  other  places,  where  the  water  gushes  our 
of  the  caverns  in  mountains  thereabout  in  the  same 
manner,  afford  mote  or  less  of  them. 

The  cause  of  these  strange  changes  in  the  lake 
from  full  to  dry,  and  all  its  other  pheenomena,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  following  manner.  There  is 
under  the  bottom  of  this  lake  another  subterraneous 
one,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  tlie 
holes  in  its  bottom  :  and  there  are  also  many  subter- 
ranean lakes  in  the  mountain  Javornick,  whose  sur- 
face is  much  higher  than  that  of  this  lake.  This  up- 
per lake  is  filled  by  some  of  those  subterraneous  rivers, 
which  we  find  are  frequent  in  this  country,  and  has 
an  out-passage,  which  is  big  enough  to  carry  what 
they  usually  bring  into  it;  but  when  these  tiiundcr 
storms  and  violent  rains  came,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  pour  into  these  rivers  all 
the  water  they  receive  ;  this  is  too  much  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  common  outpassage  of  the  upper  lake, 
and  swelling  it  beyond  its  common  surface,  carries  it 
up  to  places  where  there  are  holes  in  the  rocks,  by 
which  all  this  mass  of  water  is  precipitately  conducted 
into  the  subterranean  lake,  that  lies  under  the  bottom 
of  the  Zirchnizer  Lake  :  and  this  water,  when  it  has 
filled  that  lake,  is  thrown  up  through  the  holes  in  its 
top,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  vast  columns, 
up  to  the  height  of  the  subterraneous  lake  in  the 
mountain  Javornick.  This  must  be  the  consequence 
of  these  accidents,  according  to  the  known  laws  of 
hydrostatics. 

Such  of  ihe.se  passages  as  have  been  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  lake  of  Javornick,  bring 
away  with  the  water  the  ducks  of  that  lake,  nnd  these 
creatures  are  found  in  all  the  subterranean  lakes  of 
this  country,  covered  but  poorly  with  feathers,  and 
their  eyes  Deing  used  only  to  so  small  a  (juantity  of 
light  as  is  in  these  darksome  regions,  when  they  arc 
thrown  up  at  once  into  broad  day-light,  are  not  able 
to  bear  it,  but  the  creatures  are  blinded  for  some  time, 
till  custom  makes  it  easy  to  them.  Those  passages 
which  are  wholly  under  water  may  throw  up  fish, 
though  no  ducks  can  belong  to  them,  and  many  others 
too  small  to  admit  either  ducks  or  fish,  can  throw  up 
only  water.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lake  is  suddenly  filled 
and  that  some  of  its  feeding  streams  bring  up  only 
water,  others  water  and  fish,  and  others  water,  fish, 
and  ducks. 

When  the  lake-'bas  been  thus  filled,  it  must  con- 
tinue full  as  long  as  the  other  fakes  which  supplied 
it  are  in  the  same  fulness  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lake 
under  the  mountain  Javornick,  being  no  longer  over- 
filled itself,  descends  below   the  channels,    bv  means 
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of  which  it  supplied  the  lake  under  the  Zirchnitzer- 
Lake,  when  the  draughts  from  this  under  lake  are 
greater  than  the  streams  into  the  upper  lake  can  sup- 
ply, consequently  the  Zirchnitzer-Lakesmks  gradually 
according  to  the  excess  of  the  water  that  runs  out 
above  that  which  comes  in.  Thus  things  are  reduced 
to  their  natural  state  again,  till  a  second  land  Hood 
comes  to  over-fill  the  lake  in  Javornick,  and  so  fill  up 
in  consequence  the    Zirchnitzer-Lake  agam  ;  as  the 


several  pils  in  the  bottom  of  this  lake  lie   higher 


and 
lower,  they  are  emptied  regularly,  one  after  another, 
according  to  this  situation,  the  highest  first  ;  when  this 
accidental  quantity  of  water  is  carried  off,  all  that  the 
common  supply  of  the  rivers  bring  into  it,  is  received 
in  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  running  into  the  under 
lake,  is  discharged  by  the  river  Jesero,  in  the  country 
on  the  other  side  the  mountain.  All  the  ducks  dis- 
charged up  with  the  water,  are  bred  in  the  lake  under 
Javornick,  they  are  all  black,  only  that  they  have  a 
white  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  they  are  well  tasted, 
but  too  fat. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

POLAND. 

Name,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Situation,  Division, 
Climate,  Produce,  Rivers,  Animals^  Inhabitants, 
Religion,  Kc. 

THE  name  of  Poland  is  derived  from  Polu,  a 
Sclavonian  word,  implying  a  country  proper 
for  hunting,  on  account  of  its  abounding  with  plains, 
woods,  wild  beasts,  and  every  species  of  game. 

This  kingdom,    before    the  late   dismemberment, 
was  very  extensive,  being  700  miles  in  length,  and 
680  in  breadth  ;  and  (with  the  great  duchy  of  Li- 
thuania,   anciently    called     Sarmatia,   annexed)  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Livonia,  Muscovy,  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  ;  by  Muscovy,  or  Russia,  on  the  east ;  by 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary,  on  the  south  ; 
and  by  Germany,  on    the    west.     The  situation,  be-  i 
tween  46  and  57  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  16  and  ) 
34  deg.  east  long.     This  country   is  divided  into  the  | 
twelve  following  provinces  ;  viz.  , 

l.Courland  (subject  to  Russia)  174  miles  in  length,  ! 
and  80  in  breadth,  containing  4,1 14  square  miles;  its  i 
chief  city,  Mittaw.  S.Lithuania,  333  miles  in  length,  j 
3 10  in  breadth,  contains  64,800  square  miles;  its  chief  | 
city.Wilna.  Most  of  this  district  is  now  possessed  by  \ 
Russia.  8.  Podolia,  360  miles  in  length,  120  in  breadth, 
contains  29,000  square  miles  ;  its  chief  city  Kaminiuk. 

4.  Volhinia,  305  miles  in  length,  150  in  breadth, 
contains  25,000  square  miles  ;  its  chief  city,  Lucko. 

5.  Great  Poland,  208  miles  in  length,  130  in  breadth  ; 
contains  1 9,200 square  miles  ;   its  chief  city,  Gnesna. 

6.  Red  Russia,  232  miles  in  length,  185  in  breadth  ; 
contains  25,200  square  miles  ;  its  chief  city,  Lem- 
burg  ;   this  district  is  now  chiefly  subject  to  Austria. 

7.  Little  Poland,  230  miles  in  length,  180  in  breadth  ; 
contains  18,000  square  miles;  its  chief  city,  Cracow; 
great  part  of  this  district  is  now  subject   to   Austria. 

8.  Polesia,  186  miles  in  length,  97  in  breadth  ;  con- 
tains   14,000    square   miles;  its   chief  city,  Rressici. 

9.  Massovia,  152  miles  in  length,  90  in  breadth  ;  con- 
tains   8,400  square   miles,  its    chief  city,    Warsaw. 

10.  Samogitia,  155  miles  in  length,  98  in  breadth  ; 
contains  8000   square   miles  ;  its  chief  city,  Rasiun. 

11.  Prussia  Royal,  or  Polish  Prussia,  118  miles  in 
length,  104  in  breadth ;  contains,  6,400  square  miles  : 
and  it  is  now  subject  to  Prussia,  12.Polachia,  133 
miles  in  length,  42  in  breadth  ;  contains  4000  square 
miTes  ;  its  chief  city,  Bielh. 

The  climate  ot   Poland  is  in   general   temperate, 
healthy,  and  more  settled  than  those  of  such  northern 


countries  usually  are  :  in  the  north  parts,  however,  the 
air  is  exceedingly  cold  ;  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  separate  Poland  from  Hungary,  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snow,  which  has  even  been 
known  to  fall  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  soil  is 
extremely  rich  and  fruitful,  and  in  many  parts  clays 
are  found  fit.for  making  pipes  and  earthen-ware. 

Poland  is  fertile  in  corn,  great  quantities  of  which 
are  exported    to  other   nations,  it  likewise    produce* 
hemp  and  flax  :  the  pastures  are  rich  beyond  expres- 
sion, so  that  the  cattle  grazing  in  them  can  hardly  be 
seen  for  the  height    of  the  grass;  all  kinds  of  herbs 
and  fruits  are   found  here;  and  in  many  places   there 
are  vines,  whose  grapes  are  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
the  wine  made  from  them  usually   proves  sharp.     In 
the  months  of    May   and   June  a  species  of  manna 
falls  on  the  grass  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning  is 
collected  by  the  inhabitants,   together  with  the   daw, 
into  sieves :  the  Poles  esteem  this  production  a  great 
I  delicacy,  and    have   various   methods   of  dressing  it. 
;  The   interior  parts  of  Poland  contain   forests,  which 
:  furnish  timber  in  such  great  quantities,  that  it  is  em- 
'  ployed  in  house  building  instead  of  bricks,  stone,  and 
i  tiles. 

Here  are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  salt, 
and  coals ;  Lithuania  abounds  in  iron,  ochre,  black 
agate,  several  species  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and 
red  and  gray  granite;  false  precious  stones,  and  ma- 
rine petrifactions:  other  mineral  productions  are  salt- 
petre, alum,  talc,  quicksilver,  and  lapis  calaminaris ; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  are  found  large  quantities  of 
amber.  The  water  of  many  springs  is  boiled  into 
salt. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  kingdom  are  the  Vis- 
tula or  Weyscll,  the  Neister,  Nieper  or  Boristhenes, 
the  Wiconen,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina. 

The  chief  lake  which  merits  description,  is  Gopto, 
in  the  palatinate  Byzasty,  or  Brials,  which  i?  said  to 
dye  of  a  swarthy  hue  persons  who  work  in  it. 

The  forests  of  Poland  afford  shelter  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  wild  horses,  asses,  oxen,  boars,  wolves,  elks, 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits.  I  lere  are  great 
numbers  of  uri,  or  buffaloes  ;  the  flesh  of  which,  when 
salted,  is  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Poles.  Here 
is  a  kind  of  wolf  resembling  a  hvirt,  with  spots  on  his 
belly  and  legs,  and  nftbrds  excellent  furs. 

The  elk  is  very  common  in  Prussia,  Courland,  Li- 
vonia, Norway,  Poland,  and  other  northern  countries. 
It  is  as  high,  and  every  whereas  laige  as  a  horce,  but 
its  shape  resembles  that  of  a  deer  ;  its  feet  are  hrnad 
and  cloven,  and  its  horns,  large,  rough  and  bioad, 
like  those  of  a  wild  goat.  I'^pon  dissecting  one  of 
these  animals,  a  vast  number  of  large  flies  were  found 
in  its  head,  which  had  nearly  devoured  the  brain. 
Towards  winter  these  poor  creatures  are  ahvavs  at-" 
tacked  by  these  insects,  whicli,  through  the  passage  of 
its  cars  find  a  way  into  its  head,  and  there  remain 
during  that  cold  season  :  the  humming  of  these  ver- 
min, and  the  continual  torture  occasioned  by  their 
feeding  on  the  brain,  subjects  the  elk  to  the  epilepsy, 
when  he  is  easily  taken,  which  would  otherwise  prove 
I  a  very  difficult  ta^k.  The  flesh  ot  this  animal  is  eaten 
I  by  the  nobility,  and  forms  the  most  delicious  part  of 
their  greatest  feasts. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  a  bohac,  it  re- 
sembles a  guinea  pig,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  the  beaver 
kind.  These  little  animals  dig  holes  in  (he  ground, 
which  they  enter  in  October,  and  do  not  quit  their 
lodgings  till  April,  unless  compelled  to  it  for  want  of 
food  ;  and  in  that  case,  they  always  set  one  or  two  as 
centincls,  who  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger  give 
the  alarm  by  making  a  vtry  peculiar  noise,  which 
being  understood  by  their  companions,  they  all  make 
a  hasty  letreat  to  their  burrows,  wherein  they  have- 
separate  apartments  for  their  provisions,  their  lodging 
and  their  dead  ;  ten  or  twelve  of  them  usually  herd- 
ing together  in  one  hole.  Tiiey  are  easily  tamed,  and 
in  that  state  diverting. 
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The  birds  in  Poland,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  such  as  have  been  already  described  in  the  other 
northern  countries,  except  the  quail,  which  is  said  to 
have  green  leg^s,  and  the  flesh  unfit  for  eating  ;  among 
those  of  prey  is  the  eagle  and  the  vulture.  Poland 
has  no  species  of  fish  peculiar  to  itself  ;  but  its  seas, 
rivers,  and  lakes  abound  in  cod,  ling,  turbot,  &c. 

Some  have  supposed  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  con- 
tain 14,000,000  of  inhabitants;  and  this  calculation 
may  not  be  exaggerated,  when  we  consider  that  the  | 
Poles  have  no  colonies,  have  sometimes  enjoyed  peace 
for  many  years  together,  and  that  no  fewer  than 
2,000,000of  Jews  are  said  to  dwell  there.  Since  the 
partition  and  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  the 
number  is  only  9,000,000,  of  which  600,000  are  Jews. 
The  provinces  taken  by  Russia  are  the  largest ;  those 
by  the  Austrians  the  mo'^t  populous  ;  those  by  the  Prus- 
sians the  most  commercial.  By  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland,  5,000,000  of  souls  have  been  separated  from 
their  ancient  kingdom  ;  since  the  provinces  seized  by 
the  Russians  contain  1 ,500,000 ;  those  by  the  Austrians, 
2,500,000  ;  and  those  by  the  Prussians  amount  to  about 
860,000.  The  Poles,  in  their  persons,  are  handsome 
and  well  shaped,  with  fair  complexions  ;  in  their  man- 
ners, brave,  honest,  hospitable,  active,  and  hardy  ;  the 
women  are  said  to  be  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  conduct.  These  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  nobles,  citi- 
zens, and  peasants;  the  nobility  are  all  on  a  level,  ex- 
cept the  difference  that  arises  from  the  public  posts 
they  enjoy,  and  the  only  title  they  value  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  Poland. 

The  nobles  possess  great  privileges :  they  have  a 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  tenants  and  vas- 
sals, pay  no  taxes,  are  subject  to  none  but  the  king, 
may  choose  whom  they  please  for  their  sovereign,  and 
lay  him  under  what  restraint  they  tliink  proper  ;  and 
none  but  themselves,  and  the  burghers  of  some  par- 
ticular towns,  can  purchase  lands.  Many  of  them 
enjoy  estates  from  five  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and 
are  also  hereditary  sovereigns  of  cities  with  which  the 
king  has  no  concern.  Some  of  them  can  raise  eight 
or  ten  thousand  men,  and  they  have  aKvays  a  number 
of  troops  in  their  pay,  who  do  duty  night  and  day 
before  their  palaces  and  in  their  antichambers,  march 
before  them  when  they  go  abroad,  and  particularly 
when  they  appear  at  the  diet,  many  of  them,  on  this 
last  occasion,  having  5000  guards  and  attendants  :  for 
their  debates  in  this  great  meeting  are  often  deter- 
mined by  the  sword.  It  frequently  happens  that  two 
Polish  noblemen  go  to  war  with  each  other,  when 
castles,  forts,  and  whole  cities  are  destroyed  in  the 
contest  ;  though  the  affair,  perhaps,  which  occasions 
all  this  havock,  has  been  before  decided  in  a  court  of 
iusiice  :  but  the  sentence  of  the  civil  law  has  very 
Jittle  weight  with  men  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  military.  If  a  person  accused  of 
a  crime,  however  capital,  can  fly  to  the  house  of  a 
nobleman  who  will  aflbrd  him  his  protection,  he  is 
safe  ;  for  no  one  dares  to  take  him  from  thence  by 
force :  in  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  Polish  grandee 
is  the  most  independent  of  any  person  in  any  country  ; 
but  if  he  once  enters  into  trade,  he  forfeits  his  no- 
bility, and  every  privilege  thereto  annexed. 

The  citizens  of  Poland  resemble  those  of  other 
places,  but  the  peasants  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
wretched  race  of  beings.  The  nobility  style  them 
their  subjects,  and  if  they  sell  an  estate,  dispose  of 
them  in  the  same  manner  they  do  ilie  cattle,  or  any 
other  part  of  it.  If  one  lord  kills  the  peasant  of 
another,  he  is  only  obliged  to  make  reparation  by 
sending  him  another  of  equal  strength  and  value. 
When  a  person  of  distinction  intends  to  cultivate  a 
spot  of  land,  he  causes  a  little  wooden  hut  to  be  built 
near  it,  in  which  he  settles  a  peasant  and  his  family, 
giving  him  a  caw,  two  horses,  a  certain  number  of 
geese,  hens,  Sec.  and  as  much  corn  as  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  for  jhe  first  year  ;  and  in  return,  the 


peasant  is  to  improve  the  land  for  his  own  future 
subsistence,  and  the  advantage  of  his  lord.  Thus  are 
these  poor  creatures  born  and  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual servitude,  of  which  thev  never  see  the  end, 
unless  by  the  permission  of  their  tyrants,  from  whom 
they  frequently  suffer  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  in- 
sults. Sometimes  these  monsters  proceed  so  far  as  to 
injure  their  wives  and  daughters,  wrongs  which  must 
rouse  the  rage  of  every  being  but  a  Polish  peasant, 
whose  spirit,  through  oppression,  issunk  into  a  state  of 
total  insensibility,  scarce  ever  being  heard  to  repine 
at  his  hard  lot,  or  wish  for  a  better  ;  particularly,  if « 
his  master  feeds  him  well,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  miserable  who  has  sufficient  to  eat ;  and 
in  this  case,  they  are  always  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves and  their  families  for  their  lords,  whom  they 
are  taught  to  regard  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
Lately  indeed,  a  few  nobles  of  enlightened  under- 
standings have  ventured  to  give  liberty  to  their  vas- 
sals. Zamoiski,  formerly  great  chancellor,  was  the 
first  who  granted  this  freedom;  and  in  J760  en- 
franchised six  villages  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia, 
and  afterwards  on  all  his  estates.  The  event  has 
shewed  this  act  to  be  no  less  judicious  than  humane  ; 
conducive  to  the  nobles'  own  interests  as  well  as  the 
happiness  of  the  peasants:  for  it  appears,  that  in  the 
districts  in  which  this  new  arrangement  hath  been  in- 
troduced, the  population  of  the  villages  is  consider- 
ably increased,  and  the  revenues  of  their  estates  aug- 
mented in  a  triple  proportion.  Prince  Stanislaus,  ne- 
phew of  the  king  of-  Poland,  hath  very  lately  enfran- 
chised four  villages  near  Warsaw,  and  hath  not  only 
freed  his  peasants  from  slavery,  but  condescends  to  di- 
rect their  aflfairs.  This  conduct  is  truly  laudable,  and 
betokens  better  times  to  the  lower  class  in  this  distres- 
sed country. 

The  nobility  of  Poland  assume  great  state  upon  all 
occasions,  particularly  in  their  equipages  and  manner 
of  living.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  lady  of  a 
Polish  grandee,  on  a  common  visit,  to  be  attended  by 
a  coach  and  six,  and  a  great  number  of  domestics, 
among  which  are  an  old  gentleman -usher,  an  old  go- 
vernante,  and  a  dwarf  of  each  sex  to  hold  up  her 
train  ;  if  it  happens  to  be  an  evening  visit,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  is  augmented  by  the  number  of 
finmbeaux  which  surround  her  coach.  When  they 
sit  down  to  table,  a  number  of  gentlemen  wait  upon 
them  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  these  are  usually 
some  of  the  poor  nobility,  who,  not  daring  to  de- 
mean themselves  by  trade,  are  glad  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence, by  thus  servilely  waiting  on  their  equals  in 
birth,  though  superiors  in  fortune.  It  generally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  this  mode  of  life  is  rendered  very 
easy  to  them,  for  their  patron  usually  treats  them  with 
the  greatest  civility:  permitting  the  oldest  among 
them  to  sit  down,  with  his  cap  off,  at  the  same  table 
with  him>  and  giving  the  rest  part  of  his  meat,  which 
they  eat  standing  :  they  likewise  all  drink  out  of  his 
cup,  and  have  each  a  peasant  boy  kept  to  wait  on  them. 
At  a  polish  entertainment  there  arc  neither  knives, 
forks,  or  spoons  laid  upon  the  table,  but  every  guest 
brings  them  with  him.  When  the  company  are  all 
seated  the  doors  are  shut,  and  not  opened  again  till 
they  have  done  eating  ;  and  the  whole  time  of  the 
repast,  they  are  entertained  with  music,  of  which 
every  nobleman  keeps  a  band.  Bumpers  areas  much 
the  fashion  in  Poland  as  in  Ireland  :  and  a  stranger 
will  find  it  as  diflicuit  to  return  sober  from  a  feast  in 
one  country  as  in  the  other. 

The  Polish  dress  is  pretty  remarkable.  They  cut 
the  hair  of  their  heads  short,  and  shave  their  beards, 
leaving  only  large  whiskers.  They  wear  a  vest  which 
reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  kind  of 
gown  over  it  lined  with  fur,  and  girded  with  a  sash, 
but  the  sleeves  fit  as  close  to  their  arms  as  a  waistcoat. 
Their  breeches  are  wide,  and  make  but  one  piece  with 
their  stockings.  They  wear  a  fur  cap  or  bonnet  ;  their 
shirts  are  without  collar  nr  wristbands,  and  they  wear 
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neither  stock  nor  neckcloth.  Instead  of  shoes,  they 
wear  Turkey  leather  boots,  with  thin  soles  and  deep 
iron  heels,  bent  like  a  half-moon.  They  carry  a  pole- 
axe  and  a  sabre  or  cutlass  by  their  sides.  When  they 
appear  on  horseback,  ihey  wear  over  all  a  short  cloak, 
which  is  commonly  covered  with  furs,  both  within 
and  without.  The  people  of  fashion  wear  sables, 
and  others  the  skins  of  tygers,  leopards,  &c.  Some 
of  them  have  fifty  suits  of  clothes,  exceeding  rich, 
which  descend  from  father  to  son.  The  habit  of  the 
women  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  men,  being 
a  simple  Polanaise,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur  ;  but 
some  people  of  tashion,  of  both  sexes,  affect  the 
French  or  English  modes.  The  peasants,  in  winter, 
wear  a  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in  sum- 
mer a  thick  coarse  cloth  ;  but  they  wear  no  linen. 
Their  boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees  wrapped  about  their 
legs,  with  the  thicker  parts  to  guard  the  soles  of  their 
feet.  The  women  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their 
daughters  ;  and  in  the  district  of  Samogitia,  th.Tt  they 
mav  know  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing, 
make  them  wear  little  bells  before  and  behind. 

The  houses  in  Poland  consist  entirely  of  a  ground- 
floor,  and  the  apartments  are  not  joined  to  each  other, 
but  rather  form  a  square  court,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  kitchen,  the  stable  on  the  other,  the  dwelling- 
house  on  the  third,  and  the  gate  in  front.  The  inns 
of  this  country  arc  nothing  more  than  long  stables 
built  with  boards,  and  covered  with  straw,  without 
windows  or  furniture.  At  one  end  there  is  a  cham- 
ber, which  usually  swarms  with  fleas  and  other  ver- 
min; so  that  travellers  rather  choose  to  lodge  among 
the  horses  than  go  into  it.  They  are  obliged  to  carry 
provisions  with  them,  and  when  foreigners  want  a 
supply,  they  inform  the  lord  of  the  village,  who  im- 
mediately provides  them  with  necessaries. 

The  usual  diversions  of  the  Poles  are  vaulting,  danc- 
ing, hunting,  skaiting,  bull  and  bear  baiting,  and 
riding;  of  which  exercise  they  are  so  exceedingly 
fond,  that  they  will  not  stir  a  hundred  yards  without 
their  horses.  They  are  so  extremely  hardy,  that, 
if  by  chance  they  are  benighted,  they  sleep  upon 
the  ground,  in  frost  and  snow,  without  any  covering, 
except  their  usual  clothing. 

The  established  religion  in  Poland  is  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  the  Polish  ilergv  being  most  illiterate  bigots, 
and  the  monks  some  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind  ; 
and  it  i^  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduct  and  influence 
of  the  Popish  clergy,  that  the  peasants  of  Poland  are 
so  miserable.  The  monasteries  in  Poland  are  said  to 
amount  to  57G,  and  the  nunneries  to  117,  besides  246 
seminaries  or  colleges,  and  31  abbies.  There  are  in 
this  country,  great  numbers  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  members  of  the  Greek  church,  who  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  common  name  of  dissidents,  and,  by 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  are  entitled  to  toleration 
and  protection  ;  but,  owing  to  the  bigotted  spirit  of 
the  Popish  clergy,  who  instil  the  same  sentiments  into 
their  deluded  followers,  they  live  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nual pcrbecution.  In  the  year  172'1-,  a  public  mas- 
sacre was  made  of  the  Protestants  at  Thorn,  in  open 
defiance  of  a  treaty  concluded  at  Oliva  in  1660,  and 
guarasiteed  by  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  for 
which  no  satisfaction  has  been  as  yet  obtained,  and 
several  other  stipulations,  made  in  their  favour  at  dif- 
ferent times,  have  been  regarded  with  the  same  inat- 
tention :  so  that  they  have  often  suffered  the  most 
cruel  outrages,  while  Jews,  Turks,  and  other  infi- 
dels, have  been  tolerated  and  encouraged.  The 
Jews  particularly  are  indulged  with  great  privileges, 
and  are  so  numerous,  that  their  poll-tax  is  said  to 
amount  to  near  fifty-seven  thousand  ri\-dolIars  an- 
nually. The  principles  of  Socinus  made  a  verv  early 
and  considerable  progress  in  Poland  ;  which  is  no 
wonder,  as  before  his  time,  it  is  computed,  32  con- 
gregations denied  the  doctfine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is 
at  length  resolved,  that  all  dissidents  shall  be  tolerated, 
but  to  have  no  seat  in  the  diet,  senate,  or  permanent 


council,  though  they  may  sit  in  the  inferior  courts  of 
justice. 

The  Polish  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic, 
being  neither  copious  nor  harmonious,  but  abounds 
in  consonants,  and  many  of  the  words  have  not  a 
single  vowel  in  them.  The  Lithuanians  and  Livoni- 
ans  talk  a  linguage  peculiar  to  themselves,  among 
which  ;n-e  found  several  corrupted  Latin  words;  but 
the  Riis^inn  and  German  tongues  are  understood  in 
the  provinces  bordering  on  tliose  countries.  The 
lli;;h  Dutch  and  Latin  are  frequently  spoken  here, 
bur  very  incorrectly. 

Ill  Poland  are  two  archbishoprics,  viz.  Gnesna  and 
Lemburg.  The  former  of  these  is  always  a  cardinal, 
and,  daring  an  interregnum,  prince  regent,  or  in- 
terrex  of  the  kingdom.  Gnesna  has  for  its  suflPra- 
gans  the  bisliops  of  Cracow,  Cujavia,  Culin,  Liuke, 
Mednick,  Posna,  Plosko,  and  AVilna  ;  and  those  of 
Lemburg  have  the  bishops  of  Cholm,  Kaminieck,  and 
Prenyzil. 

There  were  three  universities  here,  viz.  Cracow, 
Posna  or  Posen,  and  Wilna,  but  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  first  consists  of  eleven  col- 
leges, and  has  the  supervisorship  of  fourteen  grammar 
schools,  which  are  dispersed  through  that  city :  in- 
1778,  the  number  of  students  amounted  to  600.  That 
of  Posna  is  rather  a  Jesuits  college  than  an  university  ; 
Wilna  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuits; 
but  since  their  suppression,  the  king  hath  established 
a  committee  of  education,  who  appoint  professors,  and 
direct  their  salaries  and  studies. 

Learning  in  Poland  is  in  a  very  low  state,  notwith- 
standing several  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  it.  The 
clergy,  we  have  already  observed,  are  illiterate  bigo's, 
consequently  averse  to  the  light  of  learning.  The 
nobility  despise  it,  placing  their  chief  importance  in 
the  privileges  of  their  rank  ;  and  the  lower  class  are 
too  wretched  ever  to  think  of  study  :  of  late,  however, 
a  taste  for  science  has  begun  to  spread  itself  among  the 
nobles,  and  begins  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. This  kingdom  has  formerly  produced  several 
great  geniuses,  particularly  Copernicus,  Vostius,  and 
some  Protestant  divines,  who  are  highly  received  by 
the  literati  of  Europe. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  Poland  arc  more  numer- 
ous than  the  artificial.  Under  the  mountains  adjoin- 
ing to  Kiow,  in  the  deserts  of  Podolia,  are  several 
grottoes  containing  a  great  number  of  human  bodies, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  time  they  must  have  lain 
there,  are  still  entire:  and  among  them  are  two 
princes  in  the  habits  they  used  to  wear.  These  bodies 
are  neither  so  hard  nor  so  black  as  the  Egyptian  aium- 
mies,  and  no  art  having  to  all  appearance  been  used 
for  their  preservation,  this  pha;nomenon  is  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  in  that  part  is  dry  and 
sandy.  The  salt  mines  may  be  justly  placed  among 
the  natural  curiosities  of  Poland. 

A  modern  traveller  has  given  us  the  following  ac- 
curate description  of  those  at  Wielitska,  which  are 
situated  within  eight  miles  of  Cracow  :  "  These  mines," 
says  he,  "  are  excavated  on  a  ridge  of  hills  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  chain  which  joins  to  the 
Carpathian  mountains :  they  take  their  appellation 
from  the  small  village  of  Wielitska  ;  but  are  sometimes 
called,  in  foreign  countries,  the  mines  ot  Cracow, 
ffom  their  vicinity  to  thcU  city. 

..  "  Upon  our  arrival  at  Wielitska,  we  repaired  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine;  having  lastened  three  separate 
hammocks  in  a  circle  round  the  great  rope  that  is 
used  in  drawing  up  the  salt,  we  seated  ourselves  in  a 
commodious  manner,  and  were  let  down  gently, 
without  the  least  apprehensions  of  danger,  about  160 
yards  below  the  first  layer  of  salt;  quitting  our  ham- 
mocks, we  passed  a  long  and  gradual  descent,  some- 
times through  broad  passages  or  galleries  capable  of 
admitting  several  carriages  abreast ;  sometimes  down 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  salt,  which  had  the  grandeur 
and  comm>'cJiousness  ot  tho  staircase  in  a  palace.  V/e 
each  of  us  carried  a  light,  and  several  guides  preceded 
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US  with  lamps  in  their  hands  ;  the  reflection  of  those  f 
lights  upon  the  glittering  sides  of  the  mine  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  did    not  cast    that    luminous 
splendour  which  some  writers  have  compared  to  the 
lustre  of  precious  stones. 

"  The  salt  dug  from  this  mine  is  called  ziebna,  or 
green  salt,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  determine  ;  for 
its  colour  is  an  iron  grey  :  when  pounded,  it  has  a 
dirty  ash  colour,  like  what  we  call  brown  salt  :  the 
quality  improves  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  a  mine  ; 
towards  the  sides  and  surface  it  is  mixed  with  earthy 
or  stony  particles  ;  lower  down  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  requires  no  other  process  before  it  is  used 
than  to  be  pounded.  The  finest  of  this  grey  salt,  how- 
«ver,  is  of  a  weak  quality,  when  compared  with  our 
common  sea  salt ;  it  is  therefore,  undoubtedly,  by  no 
means  perfectly  pure,  but  is  blended  with  extraneous 
mixtures,  though  it  serves  very  well  for  common  pur- 
poses. Being  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  the  miners  hough 
it  with  pick-axes  and  hatchets,  by  a  tedious  operation, 
into  large  blocks,  many  of  which  weigh  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds:  those  large  masses  are  raised  by  a 
windlass,  but  the  smaller  pieces  are  carried  up  by 
horses  along  a  winding  gallery,  which  reaches  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

"  Besides  grey  salt,  the  miners  sometimes  discover 
small  cubes  of  white  salt,  as  transparent  as  crystal,  but 
not  in  any  considerable  quantity  :  they  find  likewise, 
occasionally,  pieces  of  coal  and  petrified  wood  buried 
in  the  salt. 

"The  mine  appears  to  be  inexhaustible,  as  may 
easily  be  conceived  from  the  following  account  of  its 
dimensions  :  its  known  breadth  is  1115  feet,  its  length 
6691,  and  depth  743  ;  and  the  best  judges  on  the 
spot  suppose,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, this  solid  body  of  salt  to  branch  into  various 
directions,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  known  : 
of  that  part  which  has  been  perforated,  the  depth  is 
only  calculated  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  dug; 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  further  it  may  de- 
scend ?  The  revenue  arising  from  these  and  other 
salt-mines  is  very  considerable;  and  formed  part  of  the 
royal  revenue  before  seized  by  Austria  :  the  annual 
average  profit  of  those  of  Wielitska  was  about  1)8,0001. 
sterling. 

"  Our  guide  did  not  omit  pointing  out  to  us  what 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ren^arkable  curiosities 
of  the  place — ieveral  small  chapels  excavated  in  the 
salt,  in  which  mass  is  said  on  certain  days  of  the  year  ; 
one  of  those  chapels  is  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
five  broad  ;  the  aliar,  the  crucifix,  the  ornaments  uf 
the  church,  the  statues  of  the  saints,  are  all  carved 
out  of  the  .salt. 

"  Many  of   the  excavations,   or    chambers,    from 
whence  the  salt  has  been  dug,  are  of  an  immense  size  ; 
some  are  supported  with  timber,  others  by  vast  pillars 
of  salt,  which   arc  left  standing  for  that  purpose  ;  se- 
veral of  vast  dimensions  are  without  any  support  in 
the  middle.    I  remarked  one  of  these  latter  sort  in  par- 
ticular, which  was  certainly  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
so  extremely    long    r.nd  broad,  as   almost  to  appear 
amid  the  subterraneous  gloom  without  limits.     The 
roofs  of  those  vaults   are  not   arched,  but  flat.     The 
immense  size  of  the  chambers,  with  the  chapels  above- 
mentioned,    and   a  few  sheds   built   for  the   horses, 
v\'hich  are  foddered  below,  probably  may  rise  to  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  some  travellers,    that   those 
mines  contain  several  villages,   inhabited  by  colonies 
of  miners,  who  never  see  the  light.     It  is  certain  that 
there  is  room  sufficient  for  such  purposes ;  but   the 
fact    is,   that   the   miners    have    no    dwelling   under 
ground,  none  of  them  remaining    below  more  than 
eight  hours  at  a  time,  when  they  are  relieved  by  others 
from  above.     In  truth,  these  mines  are  of  a  most  stu- 
pendous extent  and  depth,  and  are  sufficiently   won- 
derful without  the  least  exaggeration.  We  found  them 
as  dry  as  a  room,  without  the  least  damp,  or  moisture  ; 
observing  only  in  our  whole  progress  one  small  spring 
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of  water,  which  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as  it  runs 
through  the  mine. 

"Such  an  enormous  mass  of  salt  exhibits  a  won- 
derful phenomenon  in  the  natural  history  of  this 
globe.  Monsieur  Guetard,  who  visited  these  mines 
with  great  attention,  and  who  has  published  a  treatise 
upon  the  subject,  informs  us,  that  the  uppermost  bed 
of  earth  at  the  surface,  immediately  over  the  mines  is 
sand  ;  the  second  clay,  occasionally  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  and  containing  petrifactions  of  marine 
bodies  ;  the  third  calcareous  stone  :  from  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  conjectures  that  this  spot  was  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  salt  is  a  gradual  de- 
posit formed  by  the  evaporat'on  of  its  waters." 

In  the  centre  of  the  mountain  called  the  Wonder- 
ful, frequently  mentioned  by  modern  geographers,  is 
a  spring  of  very  clear  water,  which  rises  with   a  re- 
markable   noise  and  vibration  ;  and  its  ebullition  or 
swelling  increases  or  decreases  with  the  moon.     This 
spring,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Ignis  Fa- 
tuus  never   freezes  to  any  degree  of    cold  ;  and  by 
holding  a  lighted  torch   over  it,  it  immediately  flames 
like  spirits  of  wine,  when  the  only  way  of  extinguish- 
ing this  fire  is  by    brushing    the   surface  of  the  water  • 
with  brooms.     Some   years   ago  this  fountain  was  set 
on  fire  by  lightning,  and  the  people  neglecting  to  ex- 
tinguish   the  flame,  it  communicated   itself  through 
subterraneous    cataracts    to    a    neighbouring    wood, 
great  part  of  which  it  destroyed  by  burning  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  it   was  three  years  before  this  confla- 
gration entirely  ceased  ;  since  which  time  watchmen 
have  been  appointed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of    this 
accident.     The  water  itself,  and  the  slime  which  it 
deposits,  are  said  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  most  dis- 
orders of  the  human  body,  and  that,  owing  to    them 
alone,  the  people  who  reside  near  this  spring  are  sel- 
dom ill,  and  are   remarkable  for  their  longevity,  few 
of  them  dying  before   they  arrive  at  the  age    of  an 
hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty.     There  have  been 
found  in  the  woods,  both  of  Poland  and   Germany, 
certain  beings  which  seemed  divested  of  almost  all  the 
properties  of  humanity  but  the  form.     When  taken, 
they  generally   went   on  all-fours,  and  were  dumb  ; 
but  some  of  them,  it    is   said,    by    proper    manage- 
ment, have  attained  to  the  use  of  speech.     Probably, 
when    the   Tartars,    and    other    barbarous    nations, 
made  inroads  into   Poland,  the  women  were   some- 
times forced  to   leave   their  children  exposed    in   the 
woods,  where  they  might  be  nursed  by  bears  and  other 
wild  beasts,  otherwise  it  is.  difficult    to  account  for 
their  subsistence. 

The  most  considerable  cities  in  Poland  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  situated  154  miles 
south  east  of  Dantzick,  on  the  river  Vistula.and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  This  city  is  large,  po- 
pulous, tolerably  well  fortified,  and  contains  a  consi- 
derable number  of  churches,  palaces,  and  convents. 
The  chief  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  very  fine  ;  as  also  many  other  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  but  ill  paved  ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  houses,    particularly  in   the  sub- 


urbs, are  mean   wooden    hovels. 


The  king 


usually 


kept  his  court  here,  in  a  noble  palace  which  forms  a 
large  square,  surrounded  with  elegant  gardens  and 
groves.  Here  were  likewise  held  the  general  diets, 
to  which  such  multitudes  of  people  resorted,  that 
great  numbers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  tents.  1  he 
ordinary  diets  were  held  at  the  royal  palace  ;  but 
during  the  interregnum,  in  a  field,  not  far  from  the 
city,  near  the  village  of  Wola.  In  the  year  1746, 
count  Zaiuski's  library  was  opened,  which  is  said  to 
contain  200,000  volumes.  Goods  are  brought  to  the 
city,  by  the  Vistula  and  other  rivers,  and  sent  from 
thence  to  Dantzick,  but  has  little  commerce.  It  is 
said  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants. 

Cracow,  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Vistula  and 
Radawa,  is  very  populous,  and    the  largest  and  best- 
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built  town  n  Poland,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  ; 
the  houses  are  of  free-stone,  four  or  five  stories  high, 
and  covered  with  boards  cut  in  the  form  of  tiles.  The 
public  buildings  are  magnificent,  among  which  are 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  50  other  churches,  17  religious  houses  in  the 
castle,  city,  and  suburbs,  with  the  noble  and  well- 
built  monasteries  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans. 
The  suburbs  occupy  a  vast  space  of  ground.  Near 
the  city  are  some  admirable  salt-mines,  discovered  in 
1548  ;  it  is  defended  by  walls,  towers,  and  bastions  ; 
the  garrison  consists  of  000  Russians.  The  commerce 
is  inconsiderable. 

Grodno,  the  largest  town  in  Lithuania,  next  to 
Wilna,  is  situated  on  the  river  Niemen,  160  miles 
north-east  of  Warsaw,  Here  is  a  fine  palace,  a  castle, 
a  college,  a  Jews  synagogue,  a  Carmelite  nunnery, 
three  Greek,  and  nine  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Besides  these,  here  are  two  other  palaces,  the  one 
belonging  to  prince  Radzivil,  and  the  other  to  the 
Sapietan  family.  Very  few  of  the  streets  of  this 
city  are  paved  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  town  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1753.  It  is  a  place  of 
good  trade,  has  a  provincial  diet,  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. Sec.  In  1776,  the  king  established  here  several 
new  manufactures  of  cloths,  camblets,  linen,  cotton, 
&c.  and  also  an  academy  of  physic  and  surgery,  which, 
but  for  the  late  unfortunate  troubles,  bid  fair  to  be- 
come of  considerable  consequence  to  the  country. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  7000. 

Dantzick,  the  capital  of  Polish  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  the  Vistula,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town, 
with  their  suburbs.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  rich, 
and  may  well  be  considered  as  the  chief  mart  and  ma- 
gazine of  Poland,  and  one  of  the  greatest  gr^aries 
in  the  world  ;  for  so  considerable  is  the  trade  of  this 
city,  that  a  whole  fleet  come  hither  every  year  to 
load  with  corn  alone  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  365,000 
lasts  of  Polish  wheat  are  shipped  from  hence  one  year 
with  another.  Its  houses  are  generally  five  stories 
high;  and  many  of  its  streets  are  planted  with  ches- 
rut  trees.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  still  a  most 
eminent  commercial  city,  though  it  seems  to  be  some- 
what past  its  meridian  glory,  its  trade  getting  into 
other  channels,  and  daily  diminishing.  It  is  a  re- 
public, claiming  a  small  adjacent  territory,  about  40 
miles  round  it,  which  w^ere  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  and  republic  of  Poland.  Its  magistracy,  and 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans  ;  al- 
though the  Romanises  and  Calvinists  are  equally  to- 
lerated in  it.  This  cit^*\s  rich,  contairis  26  parishes, 
with  several  public  buildings,  convents,  and  hospi- 
tals. The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  150,000;  they 
have  often  changed  their  masters,  and  have  some 
times  been  under  the  protection  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  ;  but  have  generally  shewn  a  peculiar  regard 
for  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being 
less  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them 
of  their  valuable  privileges,  among  which  are  those 
of  coining  money,  gathering  amber,  and  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  general  diet  of  Poland  and  the 
Prussian  senate.  Though  strongly  fortified,  and  pos- 
sessed of  150  large  brass  cannon,  it  could  not,  through 
its  situation,  stand  a  regular  siege,  being  surrounded 
with  eminences.  This  city,  as  well  as  Thorn  and 
Elbing,  enj(jy  large  and  ample  privileges,  both  civil 
and  religious,  very  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
Poland,  which  they  were  perinitted  to  retain  when 
they  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  that  king- 
dom, not  being  able  any  longer  to  endure  the  tyranqy 
of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

The  king  of  Prussia  exempted  this  city,  and  that  of 
Thorn,  from  the  claims  he  had  lately  made  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
soon  after  thought  proper  to  seize  on  the  territory  be- 
longing to  Dantzick,  under  pretence  of  their  having 
formerly  belonged  to  Polish  Prussia.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  possess  himself  of  the  port  duties  belonging 


to  that  city,  and  erected  a  custom-house  in  the  har- 
bour, where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  insupportable  du- 
ties upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  oppressions,  he  caused  custom-houses  to 
be  erected  at  the  very  gates  of  Dantzick,  so  that  no 
person  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town,  without  under- 
going a  strict  search.  So  lately  as  in  1784,  it  was 
blockaded  by  his  troops,  on  various  pretences ;  but 
by  the  interposition  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  a  negoti- 
ation carried  on  by  deputies  at  Warsaw,  and  con- 
cluded on  the  7th  of  September,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  place  and  trade  of  the  city  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  stability. 

Thorn,  an  ancient  city  in  Polish  Prussia,  is  also 
situated  on  the  Vistula.  This  tovvn  is  defended  by  a 
double  wall  and  moats,  and  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest and  best  built  in  this  country.  The  streets  are 
broader,  and  the  houses  more  elegant,  than  those  at 
Dantzick.  This  city  has  shared  the  fate  of  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  is  now  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

Commerce,  in  this  country,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  city  of  Dantzick,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  Vis- 
tula and  Baltic  :  some  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
hard-wares,  are  their  principal  manufactures,  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  interior  parts. 

Concerning  the  form  of  government  in  Poland,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Poles  live  under  one  head, 
who  bears  the  title,  and  lives  in  the  splendor  becom- 
ing a  king  ;  but  if  you  consider  his  power,  as  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed within  very  narrow  bounds,  he  is  in 
effect  no  more  than  the  prime  or  chief  regent  in  a 
free  commonwealth  ;  since  he  can  do  notiiing  without 
the  bounds  of  that  authority  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  have  given  him,  and  the  nobles  take  care  to 
maintain. 

The  people  elect  the  king  on  horseback  ;  an  J  in 
case  there  should  be  a  refractory  minority,  the  majo- 
rity has  no  controul  over  them,  but  to  cut  thcin  in 
pieces  with  their  sabres  ;  but  if  the  minority  are  suffi- 
ciently strong,  a  civil  war  ensues.  The  king,  imme- 
diately after  his  election,  signs  the  pacta  co/neii/a, 
by  which  he  engages  to  introduce  no  foreigners  into 
the  kingdom  or  government ;  so  that  in  fact,  he  is 
no  more  than  president  of  the  senate,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  primate,  the  atchbishop  of  Lembnrg, 
fifteen  bishops,  and  130  laymen,  consisting  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  Palatines,  and  the  Castellans  j 
in  all,  147. 

The  Polish  diets  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  diets  meet  every 
second  year,  but  the  extraordinary  diets  only  upon 
particular  occasions  when  summoned  by  the  king. 
They  sit  but  six  weeks,  and  the  dissenting  voice  im- 
pedes the  passing  of  any  law,  or  coming  to  any  final 
resolution  concerning  what  had  been  proposed  by  the 
throne.  Here  are  not  only  general  diets,  but  dietines 
or  provincial  diets,  and  when  the  nobility  enter  into 
an  association,  either  during  an  interregnum,  or  while 
the  king  is  living,  it  is  termed  a  confederacy.  Indeed, 
to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  country,  confederacies 
have  been  too  frequent,  as  anajchy  and  confusion  are 
usually  their  certain  consequences. 

The  chief  secular  senators  are  in  number  36,  viz. 
32  palatines,  who  are,  properl)-,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces;  three  castellans,  viz.  of  Cracow,  ^\'iln3, 
and  Troki  ;  and  the  starost  of  Samogitia.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  though  the  quality  of  castellan  and  sta- 
rosta  is  inferior  to  that  of  palatine,  these  four  last 
mentioned  possess  almost  the  first  rank  among  the  lay 
senators. 

The  oflice  of  a  palatine  is,  to  lead  the  troops  of  his 
palatinate  to  the  army,  to  preside  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  nobility  in  his  province,  to  set  a  price  upon  goods 
and  merchandize,  to  see  that  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures be  not  altered,  an;l  to  judge  and  defend  the 
Jews.  He  has  a  viccrpalatine  under  him,  who  must 
4  take 
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take  an  oath  to  him,  and  who  ought  to  have  an  estate 
in  land,  which  they  call  Possessionatus. 

The  castellans  are  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  pala- 
tines, and  there  are  two  sorts  of  them  in  the  kingdom, 
who  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  title  of  great  cas- 
tellans, and  petty  or  sub-casfellans.  The  number  of 
the  former,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  duchy,  amount 
to  32,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  49  ;  and  ihey  are  all 
senators,  lieutenants,  or  deputies  of  the  palatines,  and 
heads  of  the  nobility  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

A  king  of  Poland  may  nominate  the  great  officers 
of  state,  but  they  are  accountable  only  to  the  senate  ; 
neither  can  he  displace  them  when  once  appointed  ; 
he  also  makes  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.  appoints 
judges  and  magistrates  of  provinces  ;  and  upon  inva- 
sions or  rebellions,  can  summon  the  nobility  to  his 
standard  ;  he  has  all  power  to  remit  fines  and  capital 
punishments:  but  he  can  neither  marry,  nor  divorce 
a  wife,  without  consent  of  the  republic;  and  if  he 
marries  after  his  coronation,  the  queen  cannot  be 
crowned  without  his  asking  their  consent,  nor  even 
then,  unless  she  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

From  the  imperfect  sketch  above  given  of  this 
motly  constitution,  we  may  discern  the  great  outlines 
of  a  noble  and  free  government.  The  precautions 
taken  to  limit  the  king's  power,  and  yet  invest  him 
with  an  ample  prerogative,  are  worthy  of  a  wise  peo- 
ple. The  institution  of  the  diet  and  dietines,  are 
favourable  to  the  public  liberty,  as  are  many  other 
provisions  in  the  common-wealth  :  but  even  in  its  best 
state,  it  has  laboured  under  incurable  disorders.  The 
exercise  oi  the  vefo,  or  negative  vested  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  must  nevertheless  be  destructive 
of  order,  and  embarrassing  to  government  ;  and  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  upon  Gothic  principles,  and  that 
unlimited  jurisdiction  which  the  great  lords,  in  for- 
mer ages,  used  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.  The  go- 
vernment ot  Poland  cannot  be  otherwise  improved 
.than  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  which  would  in  a  short  time  render  the 
common  people  independent  on  the  nobility  ;  and 
prevent  the  latter  from  having  it  in  their  power  to 
annoy  their  sovereign,  and  to  maintain  those  unequal 
privileges  which  are  so  prejadicial  to  the  community. 

Besides  dismembering  the  best  provinces  of  Poland, 
the  partitioning  powers  have  proceeded  to  change  and 
fix  ihe  constitution  and  government,  under  pretence 
of  amending  it  ;  confirming  all  its  defects,  and  endea- 
vouring to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

This  change  of  the  constitution  was  intended  by  the 
partitioning  powers  to  give  a  large  scope  to  influence 
and  faction  over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  they  had 
not  seized,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  serve  their 
own  sinister  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  of  Poland  was  clear  to 
himself,  and  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  house- 
hold with  great  splendour  ;  for  he  pays  no  troops,  not 
oven  his  own  body  guards  ;  all  the  public  expences 
being  provided  for  by  the  senate  ;  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  household  nre  Polish  gentlemen,  who  serve  without 
salary,  in  expectation  of  some  office.  The  late  king 
had  one  million  and  a  half  of  florins  (at  33.  Cd.  each) 
settled  upon  him  by  the  commission  of  state  ;  and  the 
income  of  his  predecessors  generally  amounted  lo 
140,0001.  sterling.  The  public  revenues  were  col- 
lected chiefly  from  the  crownlands,  (he  salt-mines  in 
the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  now  in  Austrian  Poland, 
which  alone  amounted  to  nearly  100,0001.  sterling  ; 
the  rents  of  Marienburg,  Dirshau,  and  Roghenhus, 
and  of  the  government  of  Cracow,  and  district  of  .Nie- 
poliomiez,  besides  ancient  tolls  and  customs,  particu- 
larly those  of  Elbing  and  Dantzick. 

The  greatest  loss  lo  Poland  was  Western  Prussia,  as 
by  the  dismemberment  of  that  province  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Vistula  depends  entirely  upon  the  king  of 
Prussia.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  trade  of  Po- 
land, since  Prussia  has  laid  such  heavy  duties  on  the 


merchandize  passing  to  Dantzick,  as  greatly  to  dimi- 
nish the  trade  of  that  town,  and  to  transfer  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it  to  Memel  and  Koningsburg  ;  so 
that  Poland  havin;^,  by  the  dismemberment,  lost  nc  ar 
half  her  annual  income,  it  became  necessary  to  new- 
model  and  increase  the  taxes,  in  order  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

All  the  imports  in  1775  amounted  to  323,0121.  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  king  (which  arises  from  his  royal 
demesnes,  starostics,  and  74,0741.  out  of  the  treasury) 
is  194,5001.  out  of  which  he  only  pays  his  household 
expences  and  menial  servants.  The  whole  revenue 
is  443,9381.  out  of  which  if  we  deduct  194,5001.  for 
the  king's  privy  purse,  there  will  remain  the  sum  of 
249,4381.  for  army,  state  officers,  and  all  other 
charges. 

Respecting  the  military  strength  of  Poland,  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  innate  pride  of  the  Polish 
nobility  is  so  great,  that  they  always  appear  in  tlie 
field  on  horseback,  and  hence  the  principal  force  of 
the  kingdom  consists  in  cavalry;  indeed,  the  infantry 
which  are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  and  soon 
dismissed,  are  seldom  considered  as  any  part  ot  the 
Polish  army.  The  nobility,  who  have  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  together  with  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  state,  have  also  undertaken  to  de- 
fend it,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  cultivate 
the  lands.  Hence  the  Polish  cavalry  are  all  gentle- 
men ;  and  it  is  said  that  Poland  can  raise  100,000, 
and  Lithuania  70,000  of  such  horsemen,  including 
their  servants,  who  always  attend  their  masters  on 
horseback  in  the  field.  This  combined  army,  or  ra- 
ther two  armies,  consisting  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
cavalry,  have  each  their  grand  general,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  Rie  office  of  grand-marshal  is  the  second  in  digni- 
ty, but  the  grand  general  is  superior  in  power,  being 
confined  only  by  the  limits  he  prescribes  to  himself, 
nor  is  this  authority  ever  suspended  but  when  the 
king  commands  the  army  in  person. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  third  army,  called  the  pos- 
polite,  consisting  of  all  the  nobility  and  their  followers 
in  the  kingdom,  except  the  staiosts  and  generals  of 
the  frontier  places.  This  army  can  be  summoned  by 
the  king  on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  he  cannot 
keep  them  above  six  weeks  in  arms,  nor  are  they  ob- 
liged to  march  above  three  leagues  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom. 

A  fourth  army  has  been  for  some  time  maintained 
in  Poland,  consisting  of  infantry  and  light  horse, 
generally  called  hussars.  The  latter  are  reckoned  the 
finest  and  most  showy  body  of  troops  in  Europe. 
They  wear  defensive  armour,  and  their  horses  are  re- 
markably swift,  so  that  they  greatly  harass  the  army 
of  an  enemy.  But  want  of  discipline  has  rendered 
the  Polish  troops,  notwithstanding  all  their  bravery, 
very  incapable  of  facing  an  army  of  veterans  belong- 
ing to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  the  field.  For- 
merly, indeed,  especially  under  the  command  of  the 
famous  John  Sobieski,  they  made  a  noble  figure 
against  the  Turks,  and  proved  the  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope against  all  the  attacks  of  the  infidels:  but  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  succeeded  that  hero,  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  encourage  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Poles,  on  the  contrary,  they  perpetually  over-awed 
them  with  their  electoral  troops.  At  the  same  time 
they  neglected  to  introduce  any  reformation  among 
them  either  civil  or  military  :  the  ignorance  of  the 
Poles  suited  better  with  their  plan  of  subordination. 
This  neglect,  which  was  not  felt  tor  many  years,  has 
now  been  severely  felt  in  this  devoted  kingdom. 

A  great  variety  of  coins  have  been  struck  in  Po- 
land ;  but  the  following  only  are  at  present  current 
in  that  kingdom,  viz.  the  gold  ducat  of  Poland,  va- 
lued at  9s.  3d.  the  old  silver  dollar  of  Dantzick,  4s.  6d. 
the  oldrix-dollar  of  Thorn,  4s.  5d.  the  rix-dollar  of 
Sigismund  III.  and  Uladislaus  IV.  4s.  6d. 

The   Poles   never  had  any  ordt^r  of  knighthood  be- 
fore 
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tore  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  erected  by 
Sigismund  III.  with  some  privileges  above  thereat  of 
the  gentry,  who  so  much  despised  it,  that  the  order 
soon  came  to  nothing.  King  Augustus,  in  1705,  re- 
vived the  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  in  remembrance 
of  his  happily  meeting  the  diet  in  Lithuania,  when 
the  Swedes  and  Stanislaus  thought  to  have  intercepted 
him.  This  order  was  first  instituted  by  Uladislaus,  in 
the  year  1325.  The  badge  h  a  white  eagle,  crowned 
with  diamonds.  He  conferred  it  on  several  lords,  but 
the  senators  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  golden 
cross,  with  a  badge  in  the  middle  of  it :  the  motto  is, 
pro  fide  rfge  et  lege  ; "  for  the  faith,  the  king,  and 
the  law."— His  late  majesty,  on  the  'J6th  of  Septem- 
ber 173fl  (which  was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth) 
created  eight  knights  of  a  new  order,  in  honour  of 
St.  Henry,  of  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  grand- 
nlaster.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  red  star  with 
eight  points,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  emperor  Henry,  and  upon  each  ray 
or  point  appears  the  electoral  sword  of  Saxony.  The 
star  is  appendant,  by  a  silver  string,  to  a  ribband  ot 
crimson  velvet.  The  present  king,  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  crown  in  1765,  instituted  the  order  of 
St.  Stanislaus.  The  badge  is  a  gold  cross  enamelled 
red,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  a  medallion  with  the 
image  of  St.  Stanislaus  enamelled  in  proper  colours. 
It  is  worn  pendant  to  a  red  ribband  edged  with  white. 
The  star  of  the  order  is  silver,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
cypher  of  S.  A.  U.  (Stanislaus  Augustus  Rex)  encircled 
with  the  motto,  Premendo  incitat ,  "  he  stirs  up  by 
oppressing." 


HISTORY    OF    POLAND.  ^ 

THIS  kingdom    was   originally  inhabited   by   the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Kuss  and  Tar- 
tars.    The    government  was,  in  process  of  time,  di- 
vided between  twelve    palatines,    who     were    sove- 
reigns of  so  many  districts,  and  independent  of  each 
other.     About  the  year  700,  one  Cracus,  either  by 
force,  or  by  consent  of  these  petty  princes,  became 
sovereign  of  the  whole,  and  he  it  was  that  built  the 
city  of  Cracow.     The  line  of  Cracus   being  extinct, 
Poland  was  again  governed  by  twelve  palatines,  who 
agreed,  in  the  year  760,  to  elect  Lescus  their  sove- 
reign, with  the  title  of  duke,  which  was  retained  till 
the  year  999,  when  Boleslaus  first  assumed  the  ti'le  of 
king;  and,  about  this  time,  Christianity  was   first  es- 
tablished in  Poland  ;  since  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  hereditary  monarchy,  his  posterity  succeeding 
to  the  throne  for  several    generations,  among  whom 
was  Cassimir  I.  Boleslaus  II.  marrying  Vicislava,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Red  Russia,  that   province 
was  united  to  Poland  anno  1059.     The  kings  of  Po- 
land, among  whom    was  Cassimir  III.  were  absolute 
sovereigns   until  the  reign  of  Lewis,  anno   1370,  bat 
then  the   Poles    insisted  on  limiting  the   prerogative, 
probably  because   Lewis  was  king  also  of  Hungary, 
and  they  suspected  he  would  favour  his  native  coun- 
try to  their  prejudice.     Lewis  being  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  and  heiress   Hcdwigis,  anno  1382,  she  mar- 
ried Uladislau"!  V.  great    duke  of  Lithuania,  on  con- 
dition he  should   become  a  Christian,  and  their  issue 
should  succeed   both  to  the  cro*n  of  Poland  and  the 
duchy  of  Lithuania,  which  have  been  united  ever  since. 
Uladislaus,  their   son,  succeeded  them,  who  was  also 
King  of  Hungary.     This  prince  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  Amurath,  the  Turkish  emperor,  and,  leaving  no 
issue,  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Cassimir  IV.  be- 
twoen  whom  and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
who  had   been   placed  in  Prussia  by  the  pope,  there 
were  continual   wars,   until   it  was   agreed,    that  the 
knights  should  remain  possessed  of  Eastern   or  Ducal 
Prussia,  the  grand-master  taking  an  oath  of  tealty   to 
the  king  of  Poland.     In  the    reign  of  Sigismund  II. 


the  Russians  invaded  Livonia,  then  possessed  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  called  in  the  Poles  to  their 
assistance;  other  provinces  called  in  the  Swedes,  and 
these  three  powers  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
Livonia  many  years.  Henry  of  Valois,  duke  of 
Aniou,  was  elected  king  of  Poland  anno  1574;  but 
his  brother  Charles,  the  French  king,  dying,  he  quit- 
ted Poland,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France 
anno  1577.  Stephen  Batory,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
was  elected  king  of  Poland  on  the  abdication  of 
Henry.  In  his  reign  the  supreme  courts  of  justice 
were  first  erected,  before  which  time  the  king  and 
council  were  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  appeal.  Si- 
gismund III.  son  of  John,  king  of  Sweden,  was  elected 
king  on  his  renouncing  Lutheranism,  anno  1587. 
Uladislaus,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  anno  1632,  and 
invading  Russia,  took  the  capital  city  of  Moscow,  and 
in  a  treaty  that  ensued,  he  obliged  the  Russians  to 
confirm  the  provinces  of  Smolensk©  and  Zeringoff  to 
Poland.  Uladislaus,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded, 
by  his  brother  John  Cassimir,  anno  1648,  though  ha 
was  then  a  cardinal.  In  this  reign,  the  old  Cossacks 
being  disobliged,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Poles,  and  became  subjects  to  the  Russians  and  Turks. 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  conquered  Po* 
land,  but  lost  it  again  in  six  ittonths ;  after  which, 
John  Cassimir  introduced  an  army  of  30,000  Ger- 
mans to  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Swedes  ;  but 
the  Poles,  suspecting  he  intended  to  render  himself 
absolute,  deposed  him  ;  whereupon  he  retired  into 
France,  and  was  made  abbot  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main. Michael  Wisnoweski  being  elected  in  1670, 
tlie  Turks  conquered  Podolia  in  his  reign,  but  were 
defeated  by  John  Sobieski,  who  was  elected  king  on 
the  death  of  Wisnoweski.  This  prince  died  after  a 
glorious  reign,  in  the  year  1697,  and  the  greatest  an- 
archy and  confusion  succeeded.  Confederacies  were 
formed  in  support  of  different  candidates,  and  the 
iTiost  horrid  ravages  were  committed  on  the  territories 
of  each  party.  In  the  mean  time,  Poland  was  in- 
sulted by  the  Tartars,  and  its  crown  in  a  manner  of- 
fered to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1603,  Frederic  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony,  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  prince  of  Conii,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  king  by  the  French  faction  ;  but,  being 
unable  to  support  his  pretensions  against  the  armies  of 
Augustus,  he  retired  into  France;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1712  that  Augustus  was  fully  confirfned  on 
the  throne,  which  he  held  upon  precarious  and  dis- 
agreeable terms.  The  year  after  his  accession,  the 
Turks,  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  restored  the  pro- 
vince of  Podolia  to  Poland. 

Augustus  was    not  so   fortunate    in    his   alliances 

against  Charles  XII.   of  Sweden.     He  was  defeated 

in  several   battles,  and  afterwards  deposed  by   that 

monarch,   who  placed  Stanislaus  Lesczinski   on  the 

throne  of  Poland  in  1704.    That  prince  continued    to 

enjoy    the   royal   dignity    till  the   year    1709,    when 

Charles  XII.  being  totally  defeated  at  the  battle   of 

Pultowa,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks, 

Augustus  was  replaced  on  the   throne  of  Poland    by 

Peter  the  Great.     The    Poles    were,    however,    so 

strongly  attached    to    the  interest  ot  their  countryman 

Stanislaus,  that  Augustus  was  obliged  to  maintain  his 

authority  by  means  of   his  Saxon  forces.     In  the  year 

1725,  his  natural  son  prince  Maurice,  afterwards  the 

famous   count  Saxe,  was    elected  duke  of  Courland  ; 

but  Augustus  was  not  able  to  support  him  in  his  new 

dignity. 

I       Augustus  died  in  173S,  after  doing  every  thing  in 

his  power  to  insure  the  succession  of  the  throne  of 

Poland  to  his  son  Augustus  II.  but  Stanislaus   being 

elected  by  a  considerable  party,   with  the    primate  at 

their  head,  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  support  his 

pretensions  with  the  sword.     This  brought  on  a  war 

in  which  the  interest  of  Stanislaus  was  supported  by 

the  French.     Bjt   Augustus  entering  Poland    at  the 

head  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and 

Russians. 
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Russians,  S-anislaus   was   obl'ged  io  retreat  to  Dant- 
zick,  from  whence  he  afterwards,  with  gr^-at  difficulty, 
escaped  into  France.     Augustus,  however,  could  not 
acquire  the  affections  of  his  PoHsh  subjects:  so   that 
when  he  was  driven  from  his  electorate  hy  his  Prussian 
majesty,  he  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  friends  ;  the  Poles  absolutely  refusing 
to  take  any  part  in  the  war.     Augustus  died  at   Dres- 
den in  1763,  when  count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was 
unanimously  chosen   king  by  the   name  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus.     He  was  born  in  1732,  and  crowned  king 
of  Poland  in  1161.     While   a  private   nobleman,  he 
resided  some  time  in  London^  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Societv.      As  he  vvas  peculiarly  favoured  by  the 
empress  ol  Russia  and   some   Protestant  powers,  the 
papers  wiiich  he  signed,  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
were  deemed  too  favourable  to  the  Protestants  in  ge- 
neral,   and    the   Greeks  in     particular.     Hence   the 
iirmy,  which  the  empress  of  Russia    had    in  Poland, 
gave  a  pretence  for  various  confederacies  to  be  formed 
against  the  king  by  the   Roman   Catholics  :  and   the 
conspiring  nobles  at  length   were    so  unnatural  as  to 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  seignior. 
This  mad  step  of  some  of  the   Polish  nobles  occasion- 
ed the  Ottoman   Pofte    to  declare  war  against  Russia, 
and  to  invade  Poland  with  a   powerful   army.     Since 


nues,  dismembered  its  paialinates,  duchies,  &c.  and 
partitioned  out  some  of  irs  richest  cities  and  provinces 
among  themselves. 

Since  these  illusive  declaration*  and  fallacious  pro- " 
testations  were  made  and  given,  the  partitioning  pow- 
ers published  each  a  manifesto,   in  which  they  respec- 
tively laid  claim  to  certain  of  the  Polish  territories.   In 
these  pretensions  the  king  of  Prussia  shewed  himself  a 
deep  politician,  by  contriving  to  lay  claim  to  the  most 
valuable  share,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  most  commercial  parts.     It  was  in  the 
year  1770  that  these  false  and  pretended  friends  threw 
off  the  mask,  and    began    to    avow    their  intentions. 
The    Prussian  consul,    having    received  his    political 
lesson,  took  occasion  to   quarrel  with  the  magistrates 
of  Dantzick,  and  having  been  palpably  the  aggressor, 
vvas,  according  to  his  instructions,  the    first   to    com- 
plain.    The  king  of  Prussia  pretended   to  be  highly- 
offended  :  but   instead  of  coming   to  an  explanation, 
or  hearing  both  parties,  he   determined   to  be  at  once 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner  ;  he,  therefore,  to  make 
a  decision,'  not  by  the  sword  of  justice,   but    by    the 
swoid  military,  suddenlv    surprized  the    city  with  h 
strong  body  of   troops,  fined  the  magistrates  100,000 
ducats    for    what    he  termed   their   insolence,  seized 
upon  1000  men  to  recruit  his  army,  and;  having  thus 
executed  his  intentions  first,  he  began   very  calmly  to 


which  time,  that  unhappy  country  has  been  a  scene  of  ;    argue  the  matter  with  the  magistrates  afterwards  ;  and 

'  having  coolly  remohs^rated  with  them  on  their  imprci- 

dence  as  he'called  it,  told  them  to  do  so  no  more, 
and  he  would  freely  forgive  them.  Amazing  con- 
descension, and  truly  characteristic  of  the  moderation 
of  an  arbitrary  prince  ! 

This,  however,  was  a  trifling  prelude  to  what  was 
to  follow  ;  for  in  the  ensuing  year,  1771,  the  Prussian 
troops  entered  Great  Poland,  and  carried  oft"  from 
that  province  and  its  neighbourhood  above  12,0CX) 
families  ;  and,  about  the  latter  end  ot  the  sanie  year^ 
his  Prussian  majesty  publislied  an  edict,  commanding^ 
under  the  most  severe  penalties,  that  all  persons  should 
take  in  payment,  for  forage,  provisions,  corn,  horses, 
&c.  iIk;  rhoney  offered  by  his  troops  and  coirimissaries. 
This  money  was  either  silver  bearing  the  impression 
of  Poland,  and  worth  olily  one  third  of  its  nominal 
value,  or  ducats  struck  in  imitation  of  Dutch  ducats, 
biit  above  seventeen  per  cent,  inferior  in  value  to  the 
real  ducats  of  Holland.  With  this  very  baae  money 
he  bought  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions to  stock  his  magazines  and  supply  his  army 
for  two  years  :  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  after  hav.ng 
been  thus  obliged  to  part  with  their  property  much 
below  its  value,  were,  through  necessity,  comp'.'lled 
to  come  to  repurchase  corn  from  these  magazines, 
and  to  pay  good  substantial  money  tor  it ;  lor  the 
Prussian  commissaries  absolutely  refused  to  receive 
again  the  same  coin  which  they  had  paid  :  trom  this 
curious,  though  not  very  honest  man(Euvre,  the  king 
of  Prussia  cleared  7,000.000  of  dollars.  The  country 
being  thus  stripped  of  money  and  provisions,  the  next 
plan  of  his  Prussian  majesty  was,  to  cl*ar  it  of  its  in- 
habitants. To  increase  the  population  of  his  own 
dominions,  at  the  expenceof  Poland,  had  long  been 
his  aim.  To  this  end  he  enacted,  that  every  city, 
town,  village,  &c.  in  the  places  which  his  troops  pos- 
sessed, should  furnish  a  certain  number  ol  marriageable 


contusion,  rapine,  horror,  oppression,  and  bloodshed 
Hurried  on  either  by  blind  zeal,   ot  mistaken  bigotry, 
the  confederates  preciipitated  the  ruin  of  their  demoted 
country,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  invit- 
ed by  their  incautious  enthusiasm,  tool-:    an  advantage 
of  this  absurd    civil    war,    and,    under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  dismembered  this  once  powerful  kingdom. 
So  far  was  dissimulation   used    in   the  dismember- 
ment, or  partitioning  of  Poland,  as  the  pdvi'ers  con- 
cerned think  proper  to  term  it,  that  they  all  expressly 
deny  having  had  the   least  intention   to  seize  any  of  | 
the  Polish  provinces,    or  in    atiy  wise  to  divide  that  i 
country.      In  the  act  of  renunciation  transinitted  to 
the  court  of  Warsaw  in   the  year    1764,  and  sealed  I 
with  the  seal  of  the  Russian  empire,   the  empress  of 
Russia  says,  "  She  did  by  no  means   arrogate,   dither 
to  herself,  her  heirs  and  successors,   or  to  her  empire, 
any  right  or  claim  to  the  districts  or  territories  which 
were  actually  in  possession  or  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the   kingdom   of  Poland,  or  great    duchy    of  Li- 
thuania ;  but   that  on  the  contrary,  her  said   majesty 
would  guarantee  to  the  said   kingdom  of  Poland  and 
duchy  of   Lithuania  all    the   immunities,    lands,  ter- 
ritories, and  districts,  which    the    said  kingdom   and 
duchy  ought  by  right  to  possess,   or  did  now  actually 
possess;  and  would  at  all  times,  and  for  evti^  main- 
tain them    in  the    full    and   free    enjoyment   thereof, 
against  the  attempts  of  all   and  every   person  or  per- 
sons who  should  at  any   time,  or  on  any  pretext,  en- 
deavour to  dispossess  them  of  the  same." 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  same  year,  signed  an  act, 
in  which  he  declared,  "That  he  had  no  claims,  form- 
ed no  pretensions  on  Poland,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  and 
that  he  renounced  all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  either 
as  king  of  Prussia,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  or  duke  of 
Pomerania."  In  the  same  instrument,  he  guarantees 
the  right  and  territories  of  Poland  against  every  other 


rhe  empress-queen  of  Hungary,  ||  young  women,  and  the  parents  were  ordered  to  give, 
r  1771,  wrote  a  letter,  with  her  ||  as  a  portion,  a  feather  bed,  tour  pdlows,  a  cow,  two 
: f  11. ,1^.,^    to  ,..v,;^i,  ci->»  „-.„.»  'l  hrxre    anrl   thr,>p  diirnt<;  in  coId.       ihis   cruel    order 


power    whatever. 

likewise,  in    the  year  ...    ,  ,  ,  . 

own  hand,    to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  which  she  gave   I  hogs    and   three  ducats  in  gold.       Ihis   cruel 

him  the  strongest  assurances,  "  That  her  friendship  for  f  was  rigorously  executed.     The  parents  were  stripped, 

him  and  the  republic  was  firm  and  unalterable  ;  that  ':  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner,  to  sup-, 

the  motion  of  her  troops  ou-ht  not  to  alarm  him,  that  ji  ply  extorted  portions  for  the  children  ravished    from 

she  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  seizing  any  part   j  their  arms.     The  young  women  were  inhuman.y  drag- 


of  his  dominions,  nor  would  even  sufier  any  other 
power  to  do  it."  Yet  these  very  sovereigns,  so  liberal 
in  their  protestations  of  protection,  and  warm  in  their 
professions  of  friendship,  are  the  persons  who  have 
jointly  invaded  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  Poland,  dis- 
tressed its  inhabitants,  seized  on  its  most  valuable  reve- 
21 


ged  from  their  parents,  their  friends,  and  their  con- 
nections  ;  and,  being  bound  hand  and  toot,  like  cri- 
minals, were  carried  off,  in  spite  of  the  lamentations 
of  themselves  and  relations,  in  carts,  waggons,  &c. 
After  this  horrid  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  thtf 
exactions  from  the  abbeys,  convents,  catbediaU, 
2 1.^  nobles, 
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nobles,  8ic.  were  so  great  and  unreasonable,  that  the 
people  of  fortune  fled  from  their  estates,  and  retired 
into  foreign  countries,  and  the  priests  nbandoned  their 
churches.  These  exactions  continued  wilh  unabated 
rigour,  from  the  year  1771,  to  the  time  the  treaty  of 
partition  was  declared,  and  possession  taken  of  the 
provinces  wrested  from  Poland  ;  when  Polish  Prussia, 
and  some  districts  bordering  upon  Brandenburg,  were 
allotted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  almo.^t  all  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  rich  salt-works 
of  the  crown,  fell  to  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary  : 
and  the  empress  oF  Kussia  took  possession  of  a  large 
territory  about  Mohilow. 

Every  person  of  good  sense,  moderation,  and  equity, 
will  certainly  consider  the  violent  dismemberment  and 
partition  of  Poland  as  the  first  great  breach  in  the  mo- 
dern political  system  of  Europe  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  destruction  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  conse- 
quent disarrangement  of  power,  dominion,  and  com- 
merce, has  been  beheld  by  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  most  astonishing  indifference  and  uncon- 
cern, yet  future  ages  will  regard  this  unjustifiable 
measure  with  the  greatest  indignation  ;  those  who  pro- 
jected it  with  horror  ;  and  those  who  acquiesced  in 
it  with  contempt.  The  courts  of  London,  Paris, 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  remonstrated  against 
these  usurpations,  but  made  no  attempt  to  oppose 
them  ;  so  that  Poland  was  forced  to  submit,  and  the 
partition  was  ratified  by  their  diet,  held  under  the 
bribes  and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  There  was 
a  majority  of  six  in  the  senate  ;  but,  in  the  lower 
house,  the  assembly  of  nuncios,  there  was  a  balance 
of  but  one  vote  in  favour  of  the  measure,  fitty-four 
against  fifty-three,  lliis  is  a  very  alarming  circum- 
stance, and  shews  that  a  most  important,  though  not 
happy  change,  has  taken  place  in  that  general  system 
of  policy,  and  arrangement  of  power  and  dominion, 
which  had  been  for  some  ages  an  object  of  unremit- 
ting attention  with  nfvost  of  the  states  of  Europe. 


REVOLUTION      IN      POLAND, 

Which  took  place  in  1791. 

Every  person,  whose  attention  has  at  all  been  di- 
rected to  political  events,  must  recollect  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland  in  the  year  1773.  From  that  pe- 
riod the  republic  has  been  reduced  to  a  most  humili- 
ating state  of  servitude  and  dependence  upon  Kussia. 
Notwithstanding  the  advances  of  Prussia  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  nation  during  Russia's  contest 
with  the  Porte  ;  yet  the  enlightened  part  of  the  Polish 
patriots  flattered  themselves  with  no  advantages 
from  Prussia,  which  were  not  to  be  paid  by  sacrificing 
the  best  interests  of  the  republic  :  they  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  a  wiser  use  of  the  interval  of  re- 
lief from  foreign  oppression,  which  they  now  enjoy- 
ed ;  and  they  found  themselves  warmly  seconded  in 
their  views  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  when 
it  appeared  that  the  cession  of  Thorn  and  Dantzick 
to  Prussia  was  the  immediate  object  of  that  insatiable 
court. 

Every  nation  must  find  its  own  support  within  it- 
self ;  since,  by  depending  on  a  foreign  power,  it  will 
ever  find  its  prosperity  precarious,  and  its  government 
contemptible.  Poland  wanted  not  industry  nor  va- 
lour ;  but  what  she  stood  most  in  need  of  was  unity, 
«  constitution,  and  an  active  and  efficient  government. 
Happily  for  her,  she  was  at  this  time  possessed  ofsome 
men  of  the  most  rational  abilities,  and  apparently  of 
the  most  exalted  patriotism.  The  king  had  indeed 
been  elected  by  the  Russian  interest  ;  but  he  has 
shewn  that  foreign  obligations  have  not  been  able 
to  eradicate  from  his  breast  an  attachment  to  his 
country.' 

During  the  session  of  the  diet  many  excellent  de- 
crees had  been  passed  in  favour  of  general  liberty,  and 


calculated  to  attach  the  citizens  to  the  interests  of 
their  country  ;  that  of  the  18th  of  April,  1791,  in 
particular,  which  secured  to  the  freemen  the  rights 
which  had  been  previously  confined  to  the  order  of 
nobles,  and  which  opened  the  door  of  nobility  to  the 
inferior  orders,  was  a  considerable  advance  in  favour 
of  human  nature,  in  a  nation  who  had  so  Jong  been 
devoted  to  the  slavish  principles  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  minds  of  the  public  were  also  prepared  for  the 
change,  by  the  apprehensions  which  the  designs  of 
Prussia  upon  Thorn  and  Dantzick  had  excited,  and 
by  the  just  alarms,  which  agitated  the  people,  of  a 
future  division  of  their  territory,  'ihe  new  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  digested  and  prepared  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  caution  ;  and  but  few  were  en- 
trusted with  the  projected  design. 

On  the  memorable  5d  of  May,  1791,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  select  body  of  patriots  as- 
sembled in  the  royal  chamber ;  there,  in  presence  of 
the  king,  they  solemnly  engaged  never  to  separate  till 
the  intended  revolution  should  be  happily  accomplish- 
ed. The  galleries  of  the  hall,  in  which  the  diet  was 
held,  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion ofsome  important  event. 

The  session  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  in- 
stead of  the  marshal  ;  and  instead  of  recurring  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  a  report  on  the  finances, 
his  majesty  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  general 
state  of  the  nation  ;  and  observed,  that  "  whatever 
assurances  foreign  powers  might  amuse  them  with,  he 
had  undoubted  proofs  that  the  alarming  rumours 
which  had  been  spread  concerning  a  fresh  dismem- 
berment of  the  territories  of  the  republic,  rested  upon 
too  sure  a  foundation  ;  and  that  the  contending  pow- 
ers were  about  to  terminate  their  differences  at  the 
expenee  of  Poland.  That  one  way  remained,  and 
but  one,  to  secure  the  possessions  of  the  republic,  and 
to  preserve  the  state  from  ruin  ;  and  that  was,  to  give 
it  such  a  constitution  as  might  impart  unity  to  its  go- 
vernment, and  attach  the  people  to  its  support. — 
That,  with  this  view,  a  constitution  had  been  pre- 
pared, principally  founded  on  the  English  and  Ame- 
rican constitutions,  and  adapted  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  :  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  adopt  this  constitution." 

A  tumultuous  debate  ensued,  after  the  reading  of 
the  constitution.  The  nuncios  of  Volhynia  and  Po- 
dolia  protested  against  the  proceeding.  M.  Suchor- 
zowsky,  who  has  been  the  author  of  the  decree  in 
favour  of  the  citizens,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
throne,  and  besought  his  majesty,  that  he  would  not 
persist  in  his  intention  to  make  the  crown  hereditary. 
Others  referred  to  the  instructions  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  intreated  that  the  farther  consideration  of 
this  business  should  be  deferred  to  a  future  day  ;  but 
this  proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority,  'ihe  king  then,  rising  from  his  seat,  re- 
spectfully called  the  bishop  of  Cracovia,  and  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution  :  "  He  that 
loves  his  country,"  exclaimed  his  majesty^  "let  him 
follow  me  to  the  church,  and  repeat  this  oath  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar."  The  king  was  attended  to  the 
church  by  all  the  nuncios,  except  between  thirty  and 
forty.  Te  Dcum  was  sung  ;  all  the  deputies  present 
took  the  oath  j  and  the  new  constitution  was  an- 
nounced to  the  people  by  the  firing  of  200  pieces  of 
cannon.  It  was  reported  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
a  foreign  minister  had  distributed  the  sum  of  50,000 
ducats  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  revolution. 
The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  ;  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  ;  and  nothing  but  ex- 
clamations of  joy  was  heard  throughout  Warsaw. 
Thus  without  bloodshed,  and  even  without  tumult, 
was  effected  a  revolution  honourable  to  those  who 
projected  it,  and  promising  to  be  essentially  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Geuentl  OutUncs  of  the  New  Conslilittion. 

"  By  this  new  conslitution,  a  full  and  free-  tolera- 
tion is  permitted  to  all  sects  and  religions  ;  the  pea- 
sants, who  were  formerly  in  a  state  ot  the  most  abject 
vassalage,  or  rather  slavery,  are  received  under  the 
protection  ot  national  law  and  govtrnment,  and  all 
contracts  between  the  lords  and  vassals  are  declared 
equally  binding.  I'he  sovereignly  is  declared  to  re- 
side altogether  in  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  three 
distinct  powers  are  establi>.hed  in  the  government — 
the  legislative,  the  ex;.'cutive,  and  the  judicial.  With 
respect  to  the  tir^it  of  these  powers,  the  diet  or  legisla 
ture  is  to  be  elected  every  two  venrs  from  the  order  of 
nobles,  and  is  divided  into  two  houses,  namely,  the 
house  of  nuncios,  and  the  senate  ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  pre-eminence,  and  every  law  which 
passes  in  it  is  immediatelv  to  be  sent  to  the  senate, 
where,  it  it  is  accepted,  it  becomes  a  law  in  full  force  : 
if  superseded,  it  must  be  resumed  at  the  next  diet; 
and  if  a  second  time  it  passes  the  house  of  nuncios, 
the  senate  must  submit  to  it. 

"  With  respect  to  individuals  the  crown  of  Poland 
is  hereditary  ;  and  elective  as  to  t'amilies  ;  and  the 
house  of  Saxony  is  the  family  now  (1791)  chosen  for 
the  vacancy.  To  the  king  and  his  council  is  en- 
trusted the  execution  ot  the  laws.  The  king's  person 
is  inviolable  ;  he  may  pardon  all  criminals  but  state 
prisoners  :  he  commands  the  forces,  appoints  com- 
manders, patentees,  officers,  bishops,  senators,  mi- 
nisters. But  no  minister  or  senator  can  sit  in  the  house 
of  nuncios. 

"  The  judiciary  power  is  thus  divided  :  first,  pri- 
mary courts  in  each  district  or  palatinate  ;  second, 
courts  of  appeal  in  each  of  the  three  provinces.  There 
are  some  other  local  inferior  courts,  and  a  comitial 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  crimes  against  the  state. 

"Citizens  in  general  are  empowered  to  purchase 
landed  estates  ;  and,  whoever  purchases  a  village  or 
township,  paying  200  florins  land  tax,  is  ennobled. 
Thirty  citizens  are  also  ennobled  at  every  diet.  The 
army,  the  law,  and  the  church,  are  all  thrown  open 
to  the  citizens.  Perfect  and  entire  liberty  is  proclaimed 
to  all  new  settlers,  whether  foreigiiers,  or  emigrants 
returned  from  foreign  parts." 

The  opposition  which  at  first  was  made  to  the  con- 
stitution, chiefly  on  account  of  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion, soon  began  to  subside.  Count  Bianiki,  grand- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who  at  fiirst  had  declared 
against  the  constitution,  acceded  to  it,  and  signed  it 
at  the  diet  on  the  5th  ;  and  the  celebrated  friend  of 
liberty,  Malackowsky,  great  chancellor  of  the  crown, 
who  on  that  event  had  resigned  the  seals,  re-accepted 
them  at  the  requisition  of  the  diet,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  minister  of  justice,  and  for  the  interior  de- 
partment. On  the  17th  M.  Goltz,  cljarge  des  affairs 
Irom  the  court  of  Berlin,  announced  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty's approbation  of  the  new  arrangement. 

The  ready  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Poland  in  a 
measure  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  animated  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
new  constitution,  evinced  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  iiberalitv  of  his  principles.  But  here  our 
commendation  must  end  ;  we  cannot  give  to  his  Po- 
liiii  majesty  the  praise  of  political  sagacity,  of  foresight, 
of  aciivily,  or  even  of  couraije.  Lulled  into  a  fatal 
security  by  the  insidious  professions  of  a  court,  noted 
for  its  perfidy,  as  well  as  for  its  versatile  and  selfish 
politics;  a  court  which  appeared  to  promote  the  re- 
volution, while  it  meditated  secretly  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  ;  the  unfortunate  monarch  appears 
(o  have  neglected  every  means  of  defence  ;  nor  was 
even  the  hesitating  and  undecided  conduct  of  Saxony 
suflicient  to  excite  his  vigilance.  No  alliances  were 
formed,  no  preparations  made  for  supporting  with 
vigour  the  inlant  constitution.  Ti,!is  neglect,  great  as 
it  was,  was  even  exceeded  by  the  indifference  of  the 
king  as  to  the  meaiis  of  internal  defence.  While  the 
discontented  nobles,  who  from   personal   resentment. 


or  disappointed  ambition,  nnianifested  the  most  earnest 
hostility  to  the  constitution  ;  while  these  were  openly 
received  and  encouraged  at  Petersburg  ;  neither  the 
standing  force  of  Poland  was  properly  organized,  nor 
the  militia  embodied.  Not  a  magazine  was  erected, 
nor  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  to  oppose  the  en- 
trance of  the  enemy.  It  was  ail  a  dead  calm,  and  the 
Russians  appeared  upon  their  frontiers  before  the  diet 
had  recovered  from  its  surprise  at  the  first  hostile  de- 
claration of  the  empress. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1792j  the  diet  received  the 
first  notification  from  the  king,  of  the  inimical  and 
unjust  intentions  of  Russia.  He  informed  them,  that 
without  the  shadow  of  pretence^  this  avowed  enemy 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  had  determined  to  invade  the 
territory  of  the  republic  with  an  army  of  60,000  men. 
This  formidable  banditti,  conimanded  by  generals 
Soltikovv,  Michelson,  and  Kosakovvski,  was  after- 
wards to  be  supported  by  a  corps  of  20,000,  and  by 
the  troops  then  acting  in  Moldavia,  amounting  to 
70,000.  The  king,  however,  professed  that  tie  was 
not  discouraged,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  troops,  and  to 
terminate  his  existence  in  a  glorious  Con  est  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  Then>  and  not  before,  the 
diet  decreed  the  organization  o^  the  army,  and  its 
augmentation  to  100,000.  The  king  arid  the  counsel 
ot  inspection  were  invested  with  unlimited  authority 
in  every  thing  that  regarded  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. Magaziues  were  ordered  to  be  constructed, 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  quarters  to  be  provided  for 
the  army. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparations,  the  diet  and 
the  nation  rose,  as  one  man,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. All  private  animosities  were  obliterated, 
all  private  interests  were  sacrificed ;  the  greatest  en- 
couragements were  held  forth  to  volunteers  to  enrol 
themselves  under,  the  national  standard,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decreed  by  the  diet,  that  all  pri- 
vate losses  shou-ld  be  compensated  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

In  1702,  Russia,  seeing  war  declared  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  and  finding  herself  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  her  engagements  with  the  former  of 
those  powers,  avowed  her  intentions,  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  overturn  the  present  constitution  ot  Po- 
land, and  give  it  a  form  of  government  which  might 
best  suit  herself.  An  official  declaration  was  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  the  Polish  government  on  this  sub- 
ject, dated  the  18th  of  May,  and  filling  twelve  pages, 
in  the  Polish,  French,  and  Russian  languages ;  it  an- 
nounces the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  PolanJ,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  confe- 
deracy. When  the  declaration  of  the  court  of  Russia 
was  read  at  the  diet,  the  king  immediately  arose,  and 
explained  to  the  members  how  far  he  thought  the 
republic  menaced,  and  its  independence  wounded  ; 
and  declared  he  thought  there  were  but  two  ways  left 
for  the  republic  to  choose  out  of,  viz.  whether  they 
should  go  to  war,  or  endeavour  to  keep  the  republic 
at  peace  by  means  of  negotiation  ;  it  the  last  is  re- 
solved upon,  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Prussia,  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  requested  to  use  their 
good  offices.  His  majesty  said,  that  with  respect  to 
himself,  he  should  always  be  found,  wherever  he 
could,  either  by  counsel  or  personality,  render  most 
service  to  his  country,  without  any  regard  to  hie 
own  life.  The  king  said,  what  hurt  him  most  was, 
that  for  their  critical  situation  they  were  indebted  to 
Polanders  by  birth,  who  misrepresented  every  thing 
to  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  immedi' 
ately  taken. 

With  respect  to  the  declaration  itself,  it  was  in  ge- 
neral considered  as  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 
It  asserted,  that  this  wanton  invasion,  which  was  evi- 
dently against  the  sense  of  almost  every  individual  Po- 
lander,    was  meant  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  re- 
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public.  It  censured  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
new  constitution  was  adopted,  and  ascribed  the  ready 
consent  of  the  diet  to  t!ie  inKucnce  of  the  Warsaw 
mob.  It  represented  the  coiistituiion  as  a  violation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Poiiih  republic  was 
founded — complained  of  the  licentiousness  with  which 
the  sacred  n;ime  of  the  empress  was  treated,  in  some 
speeches  of  ihe  merabers  ;  and  concluded,  by  profes- 
sinij,  that  on  these  accounts  and  in  behalf  of  the  emi- 
grant  Poles,  her  Imperial  niiijcsty  had  ordered  her 
troops  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  republic. 

This  declaiation  was  no  sooner  delivered  to  the 
dief,  than  the  Russian  troops,  accompanied  by  counts 
Potockf,  Rzewuski,  Branicki,  and  a  few  Polish  apos- 
tates, appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  and  entered  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  in  several  columns,  before 
the  close  of  tlie  month.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the 
fiobility  was  truly  honourable.  Some  of  them  deli- 
vered in  their  plate  to  the  mint.  Prince  Radzivil  en- 
gaged voluntarily  to  furnish  ) 0,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
another  a  train  of  artillery.  The  courage  of  the  new 
and  hastily  embodied  soldiers,  corresponded  with  the 
patriotism  of  their  nobles.  Prince  Poniatowski,  ne- 
phew to  the  king,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief, 
and  though  his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my, it  must  be  confessed  that  he  made  a  noble  stand. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  the  enemy's  cossacks  were  re- 
pulsed, and  pursued  by  the  patroles  of  the  republic 
(o  the  very  entrenchments.  On  the  2Gth,  about  one 
o'clock,  the  picquets  of  the  republic  discovered  a 
large  body  of  Don  Cossacks  approaching  the  outposts  ; 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Kwasnieski,  supported  by  lieutenant  Golejowski, 
with  two  squadrons  more,  in  all  about  300,  marched 
fcut  to  meet  them.  They  attacked  the  Cossacks  with 
success,  but  pursued  them  with  more  valour  than 
prudence,  to  the  side  of  a  wood,  where  they  found 
themselves  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  surrounded 
by  2000  horse,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  intrepid  Poles  bravely  fought 
their  way  through  the  Russian  line,  and  killed  upwards 
of  200  of  the  enemy.  The  Poles,  in  this  engagement, 
lost  100  men,  and  two  officers  ;  one  of  vi-hom,  lieute- 
nant Kwasnieski,  was  wounded,  and  made  prisoner. 
The  remainder  of  the  detachment  reached  their  quar- 
ters in  safety. 

"^  .The  history  of  man  can  scarcely  furnish  an  instance 
of  perfidy,  meanness,  and  duplicity,  equal  to  that 
which  was  manifested  by  Prussia  on  this  occasion.  By 
the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  solemnly  contracted 
between  the  republic  of  Poland  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  ratified  on  the  2od  of  April,  1790,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  ♦'  That  the  contracting  parties  shall 
do  all  in  their  power  !o  guarantee  and  preserve  to 
each  other  reciprocally  the  whole  of  the  territories 
which  they  respectively  possess.  That,  in  case  of  me- 
nace or  invasion  from  any  foreign  power,  they  shall 
assist  each  other  with  their  whole  force,  if  necessary ;" 
and  by  the  6th  article,  it  is  further  stipulated,  "  that 
if  any  foreign  power  whatever  shall  presume  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Poland,  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty shall  consider  this  as  a  case  falling  within  the 
meaniiig  of  the  alliance,  and  shall  assist  the  republic 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  4th  article,"  that  is, 
with  his  whole  force.  Posterity  will  scarcely  believe, 
or  will  believe  with  indignation  after  this,  that  on 
application  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  the  succours 
thus  solemnly  contracted  for,  the  only  answer  they 
received,  was—"  That  the  treaty  was  dated  previous 
to  the  new  constitution,  and  that  constitution  estab- 
lishing a  new  order  of  things,  his  Prussian  majesty 
held  himself  absolved  from  his  engagements."  Of 
such  value  are  treaties  in  the  eyes  of  despotic  princes  ! 
But  what  enhances  the  treachery,  is  this,  that  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  that  most  of  the  obnoxious  acts, 
of  which  the  empress  complained  in  her  declaration 
against  the  Poles,  were  done  by  the  influedce  and 
advice  of  Prussia  ;  that  the  king  of  l^russia,  when  the 


constitution  was  proposed,  never  gave  the  smallest 
intimation  that  "  the  new  order  of  things"  would  dis- 
solve the  alliance;  and  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  our  readers  will  find  that"  on  the  17th  of  May, 
119],  M.  Goltz,  charge  des  affairs  from  the  court 
of  Berlin,  formally  announced  his  Prussian  majesty's 
approbation  of  the  new  arrangement." 

ihe  great  scene  of  action,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  was  the  duchy  of  Lithuania  ;  but  the  Russians, 
had  made  little  progress  before  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  June,  On  ihe  10th  c!  that  month,  general  Judycki,. 
who  coinmanded  a  detachment  of  the  Polish  troops,, 
between  Mire  and  Swierzna,  was  attacked  by  the' 
Russians  ;  but,  after  a  combat  of  some  hours,  he 
obliged  then>  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  500  men  dead 
on  the  field  y  the  general  was  desirous  of  profiting  by 
this  aidvantage,  by  pursuing  the  enemy,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  most  violent  fall  of  rain.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  Russians  rallied  again  to  the  attack  ; 
and  it  then  too  fatally  appeared  that  the  Poles  were 
too  young  and  undisciplined  to  contend  with  an  in- 
terior force  against  experienced  troops  and  able  gene- 
rals. By  a  masterly  mancEuvre,  the  Russians  con- 
trived to  surround  their  antagonists,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Polish  general  supposed  that  he  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retreat  ;  and  though  the  field  was  con- 
tested with  the  utmost  valour  by  the  troops  of  the  re- 
pubhc,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,, 
and  to  retire  towards  Niesvviesz. 

Another  engagement  took  place  on  the  14th  near 
Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sluez,  between  a 
detachment  of  the  Russian  grand  army,  and  a  party 
of  the  Polish  cavalry,  dispatched  by  prince  Joseph 
Poniatowski,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  The  patriotic 
bravery  of  the  Poles  was  victorious  in  this  contest  ;. 
but  upon  reconnoitring  the  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
prince  found  himself  incapable  of  making  a  successfut 
stand  against  such  superior  numbers,  lie  therefore 
gave  orders  to  strike  the  camp  at  Lubar,  and  com- 
menced a  precipitate  retreat.  During  their  march, 
the  Polish  rear  was  harassed  by  a  body  of  4000  Rus- 
sians, till  arriving  at  Boruskowee,  the  wooden  bridge 
unfortunately  gave  way,  under  the  weight  of  the  ca- 
valry, llie  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  brought  their 
artillery  to  play  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  who' 
lost  upwards  ct  250  men.  The  Polish  army  next  di- 
rected its  course  towards  Zielime,  where  meeting,  on 
Ihe  ITih,  with  a  reinforcement  from  Zaslow,  it  halted 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Russians  were  up- 
wards of  17,000  strong,  with  twenty  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  force  of  the  republic  much  inferior. 
.After  a  furious  contest  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  Russians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  leave  the  fitld  of  battle  in  pos- 
session of  the  patriots.  The  Russians  were  computed 
to  have  lost  4000  men  in  tliis  engagement,  and  the 
Poles  about  1100. 

The  Poles  notwithstanding  these  exertions,  were 
obliged  gradually  to  retire  before  their  numerous  and 
disciplined  enemies.  Nieswiesz,  Wilna,  Minsk,  and 
several  other  places  of  less  consequence,  fell  into  their 
hands  one  after  another.  On  a  truce  being  proposed 
to  the  Russian  general  Kochowskl,  the  proposal  was 
haughtily  rejected  y  while  the  desertion  ot  vice  briga- 
dier Rudnicki,  and  some  others,  who  preferred  disho- 
nour to  personal  danger,  proclaimed  a  tottering  cause. 
The  progress  of  the  armies  of  Catharine  was  marked 
with  devastalion  and  cruelty,  while,  such  was  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people  both  to  the  cause  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it,  that,  as  they  approached,  the  country 
all  round  became  a  wilderness,  and  scarcely  a  human 
being  was  to  be  seen. 

A  series  of  little  d,efcats  happening  in  the  mearv 
time,  to  which  the  inexperience  of  the  conimandcrs, 
and  the  intemperate  valour  of  new  raised  troops,  ap- 
pear to  have  greatly  contributed,  served  at  once  to 
distress  and  to  dispirit  these  defenders  of  their  country. 
Prince  Poniatowski  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the 
3  nth 
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nth  of  July,  his  rear  being  attacked  by  a  very  su- 
perior force,  it  suffered  a  considerable  loss,  though 
the  skill  and  courage  of  general  Kosciusko  enabled 
him  to  make  a  most  respectable  defence.  On  the 
18th,  a  general  engagement  took  place  between  the 
two  armies.  The  Russian  line  extended  opposite 
Dubienka,  along  the  river  Bug,  as  f;ir  as  Opalln. 
The  principal  column,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  was 
chiefly  against  the  division  of  ger»eral  Kosciusko,  which 
consisted  of  5000  men  onlv.  After  a  most  vigorous 
resistance,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  upwards  of 
4000  men,  and  the  troops  of  the  republic  only  some 
hundreds,  the  latter  were  compelled  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  retire 
further  into  the  country.  Thus  was  this  unequal 
contest  at  length  prematurely  terminated. 

The  king,  whose  benevolent  intentions  were,  per- 
haps, overpowered  by  his  mental  imbecility,  and 
whose  age  and  infirmities,  probably  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must 
attend  a  protracted  war,  instead  of  putting  himself, 
according  to  his  first  resolve,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
determined,  at  once,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  he  summoned  a  council  of  all  the 
deputies  at  that  moment  in  Warsaw.  He  laid  before 
them  the  last  dispatches  from  the  empress,  which  in- 
sisted upon  a  tot.il  and  unreserved  submission.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the 
republic,  should  they  delay  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  clemency  of  the  empress,  and  to  entreat  her  pro- 
lection.  He  mentioned  the  fatal  union  of  Austria 
vmd  Prussia  with  Russia ;  and  the  disgraceful  supine- 
ness  manifested  by  every  other  court  of  Europe. 

The  intrepid  and  patriotic  Malachowaki,  the  prin- 
ces Sapieha,  Radzivil,  and  Solton,  were  the  four 
citizens  who  vehemently  protested  r.gainst  these  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  following  evening  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen, from  the  different  provinces,  assembled  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  assembly  waited  immediately  on 
these  four  distinguished  patriots,  and  returned  them 
their  acknowledgments  for  the  spirit  and  firmness  vvith 
whicli  they  had  resisted  the  usurpations  of  despotism. 
The  submission  of  the  king  to  the  designs  of  Russia, 
was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  Poland  was  bereft 
of  all  her  best  and  most  respectable  citizens.  Mala- 
chowski,  as  marshal  of  the  diet,  and  prince  Sapieha, 
grand-marshal  of  Lithuania,  entered  strong  protests 
on  the  journals  of  the  diet  against  these  hostile  pro- 
ceedings, and  declared  solemnly  that  the  diet  legally 
assembled  in  1788  was  not  dissolved. 

On  the  '20lh  of  December,  1791,  a  courier  arrived 
from  the  empress,  demanding  the  arrestation  of  count 
Ignatius  Potocki,  and  several  of  the  other  patriots, 
whom  she  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Petersburg.  The 
same  messenger  brought  a  command  from  the  empress 
to  the  unhappy  monarch  of  Poland  to  repair  to 
Grodno,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  set  off 
from  his  capital  on  the  7th  of  January  1795. 

The  unfortunate  king  was  then  removed  to  Peters- 
burg, where  he  had  a  palace  and  a  suitable   pension 
^assigned  him. 


in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west,  by  France; 
on  the  south,  by  Italy  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  lake  of 
Constance,  Tirol,  and  Trent  ;  and,  on  the  north,  by 
Alsace,  and  Suabia,  in  Germany.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  thirteen  cantons;  viz.  Zurich,  Berne, 
Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  Glaris, 
Basil,  Fribourg,  Soleure,  Scaffhausen,  Appenzel. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  towns 
of  each  canton  in  Switzerland  : 


Countries'  Names. 


Calvinists. 


Berne  

Zurich 

Schaffhausen.. 

Basil 

Lucern 

I  Underwalden.. 

I  Uri 

Papists -j  Suisse 

Fribourg 

Zuc 


Calvinistsand ' 
Papists 


Subjects  of  the 
Switzers,  Cal- 
vinists and  Pa- 
pists.  


In 

Soleure 

Appenzel 

Glaris 

Baden  

Bremgarten.. 

Mellingen  ... 

Ptheimhall... 

"1  Thurgau 


Lugano 


Chief  Towns. 

Berne. 

Zurich. 

Schaffhausen. 

Basil. 

Lucerne. 

Stantz. 

Alborf. 

Suisse. 

Fribourg. 

Zug. 

Soleure,  or  Soloturn. 

Appenzel. 

Glaris. 

Baden. 

Bremgarten. 

Mellingen. 

Rhensick. 

Frowanfield 

Lugano. 


Locarno. 
Mendris. 
Maggia. 

towns  of  each   canton 


Locarno 

Mendris 

.Maggia 

The   names  of  the   principa 

belonging  to  the  allies  of  the  Switzers 

Calvinists Grisons j  Coire. 

'Chiavnnna.. 

Bormio  and 

.Valteline  .. 


Calvinistsand 
Papists 


./alvmists. 


Tocklenburg 

Geneva 

Neufchatel... 

Valais 

asle 

Gall 


fVa 

(St. 


Chiavanna. 
Sondrio. 


Liechtensteg. 

Geneva 

Neufchatel. 

Sion. 

Delsperg. 

St.  Gall. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

SWITZERLAND; 


AND    THE    COUNTRIES    OF    THE 
SWITZEUS. 


ALLIES   OF    THE 


Situation,  Extent,  Bounda)'ies,  Toivns,  Climate,  Pro- 
duce, Mountains,  Inhabitants,  lieligion,  Curiosities, 
Govei-iiment,  llistorti,  S(c. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  the  6th  and  llth 
deg.  east  long,  and  between  the  45th  and  48th 
of  north  lat.  being  about  260  miles  in  length,  and  100 
22 


Papists.., 

To  these,  Mulhausen  in  Alsace  is  also  united. 

Switzerland  enjoys  in  general  a  healthy  climate. 
The  air,  in  winter,  is  exceedingly  cold,  both  in  the 
vallies  and  on  the  mountains;  but  during  the  summer 
it  is  delightfully  cool  in  the  latter,  though  sultry  hot 
in  the  former.  The  inequality  of  the  soil  renders  the 
same  province  very  unequal  in  its  seasons  :  sometimes 
the  north  side  of  a  mountain  will  be  clothed  in  all  the 
horrors  of  winter,  while  the  opposite  is  decked  'n  the 
cheerful  robes  of  summer  :  on  one  side  of  the  moun- 
tains the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  they  are 
sowing  on  another.  The  vallies  are,  however,  warm, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  summer   months 

I  in   this   charming   country   are  extremely  delightful. 

I  The  water  is  generally  excellent. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Aar,  the 
Russ,  the  Inn,  the  Rhone,  the  Tesin,  the  Oglio,  and 
the  Lutschinen. 

A  very  curious  phjenomenon  presents  itself  to  our 
observation  with  respect  to  the  dangerous  bridge  over 
the  last  mentioned  river  Lutschinen,  in  the  bailliage  of 
Iterlacken,  and  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  This 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams:  the 
one,  called  the  Weiss  Lutschinen,  flowing  through  the 
valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  ;  and  the  other  called  the 
Schwartz  Lutschinen,  which  comes  from  the  valley  of 
Grindelwalde.  Having  left  the  fertile  plains  of  Gis- 
teig,  and  passed  the  village  of  Wilderswyl,  the  breadth 
of  the  valley  lessens,  and  continues  to  grow  so  nar- 
row, that  the  stream  of  the  Lutschinen  can  hardly 
3  S  force 
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force  a  passage.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  river  forms  a 
torrent,  which  rushes  impetuously  through  the  great 
masses  of  rock  that  obst'ucted  its  cour^e,  and,  with  in- 
conceivable violecice,  forces  from  their  beds  tl)e  most 
enormous  fra'^nien's.  The  road  to  I'vvey-Lutschinen 
and  Lauterbrunncn  is  over  this  river,  by  a  Icind  of 
bridge,  which,  to  a  stranger  to  t'ne  country,  exhibits  a 
very  terrific  appearance.  Suspended  over  a  roaring 
torrent,  and  fi.xed  against  ihe  sides  of  rocks  that  are 
almost  in  a  leaning  position,  it  exhibits  the  idea  of  a 
double  danger.  A  huge  verticle  s'one,  raised  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  supports  some  thick  phinks,  so 
badly  joined  as  to  be  neither  steady  nor  solid  :  and 
these  form  a  wretched  insecure  bridge,  over  which 
the  country  people  daily  pass,  widi  a  firm  step  and 
undaunted  eye  ;  a  passage,  which  the  traveller,  unac- 
customed to  .such  sir.inge  communications,  would 
tremble  to  attempt.  From  this  place  the  river  flows 
till  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Brientz. 

The  chief  lakes  are  those  of  Geneva,  Constance, 
Neufchatel,  Biel,  Brln,  Thun,  Zurich,  Lucern,  and 
Brientz. 

In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  iron,  marble  of  va- 
rious colours,  crystal,  spar,  common  gypsum,  slate, 
sandstones,  chalk,  mundic,  terra  sigillata,  sulphur, 
salt-petre,  rock-salt,  and  pit-coal. 

'I'he  cattle  and  .sheep  in  Switzerland  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  thev  have  an  exceeding  good  breed  of 
horses.  On  the  mountains  are  white  and  yellow 
foxes ;  hares,  which  turn  white  in  winter ;  marmou- 
sets,  and  the  Alpine  mice,  which  are  in  reality  a 
species  of  badger.  Here  are  also  the  bouquetin  and 
the  chamois,  whose  activity  in  scouring  along  the  steep 
and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices, 
is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  these  ani- 
mals is  of  so  hot  a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  some 
ot  thase  mountains,  who  are  much  subject  to  pleu- 
risies, take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  disorder  :  the  flesh  of  the  chamois  is 
esteemed  very  delicious.  Tame  and  wild  fowl  are 
very  plentiful  here  ;  among  the  latter  is  a  very  large 
kind  ot  eagle  ;and  the  rivers  and  Vakcs  are  stored  with 
fish.  The  mountains  produce  good  timber  and  pas- 
ture ;  and  in  the  vallics  there  are  vast  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  spelt,  Qak,  and  hemp  ;  also 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  cherries,  plums,  and  chesnuts  ; 
the  parts  towards  Italy  abound  in  peaches,  almonds, 
figs,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  grapes  ;  in  other 
parts,  saffron  is  cultivated  with  good  success.  In  a 
word,  Switzerland  produces  sulTicient  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  inhabitants;  and  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  scarcity  which  would  be  felt,  if,  from  the 
sudden  rains  and  tempests  to  which  the  country  is 
.subject,  or  any  other  cause,  the  crops  should  fail,  pub- 
lic granaries,  well  supplied  with  corn,  are  established 
in  various  places. 

1  he  mountains  in  Switzerland  are  many  and  stu- 
pendous :  they  not  only  divide  almost  every  canton 
from  each  other,  but  the  whole  country  is  separated 
from  Italy  by  a  long  chain  of  them,  called  the  Alps, 
which  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  and  accordingly  there  are  four 
beaten  roads  over  them,  which  in  many  parts  will 
allow  of  no  other  method  of  travelling  than  on  horses, 
asses,  or  mules.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  some- 
times also  the  very  summits,  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards, corn  fields,  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds.  In 
winter,  prodigious  masses  of  ice  and  snow  fall  from 
these  mountains,  which  is  generally  attended  with 
considerable  damage  to  the  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  mineral  waters  and  baths  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  most  excellent  baths  arc  those  at  Ba- 
den, which,  Tacitus  observes,  were  known  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour:  they  are  used  for  drinking 
as  well  as  bathing,  and  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  several  disorders :  the  town  of  Baden  owes  its  riches 
and  grandeur  to  this  bath,  which  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  gentry,  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland. 


I  At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  north  from  the 
I  town  of  Le  Valais  are  the  celebrated  baths  of  L.'uk, 
I  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gemmi,  in  a  narrow 
I  profound  vale,  closed  i:i  on  all  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, leaving  (-nly  a  small  entrance  through  a  wood 
to  the  srjuth.  In  the  vale  are  five  springs  of  warm 
I  mineral  water,  which  arc  conveyed  to  divers  baths  in 

convenient  houses  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
!  These  baths  are  greatly  frequented  in  summer  :  the 
;  water  is  clear,  and  without  anv  colour;  yet  some  of 
the  springs  are  so  hot,  thar  they  will  boil  an  egg,  or 
I  scald  the  feathers  from  a  fowl.  From  the  pretty  vil- 
i  lage  containing  these  baths,  there  is  a  way  to  pass  to 
the  canton  ot  Berne,  by  ascending  mount  Gemmi  ; 
but  it  is  uncommonly  steep,  and  the  declivity  remark- 
ably rugged;  in  short,  if  it  had  not  been  fur  facilitat- 
ing the  access  to  the  baths  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Berne,  no  mortal  could  have  thought  of  making  this 
mount  passable.  I  he  deep  sighs  that  are  occasioned 
by  the  fatigue  of  ascending  it,  have  given  its  name  to 
this  rocky  mountain.  Little  serpentine  narrow  roads, 
cut  into  the  rock,  in  some  places  defended  by  wails, 
in  others  by  beams  fastened  cross-ways,  to  keep  pas- 
sengers from  falling  over,  render  travelling  this  way 
very  dangerous,  and  impracticable  for  those  who  are 
subject  to  giddiness,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose  ;  who 
upon  fainting,  would  be  liable  to  fall  down  a  steep 
craggy  road  at  the  peril  of  life.  An  engineer  mea- 
sured the  ascent  of  this  mount,  and  found  it  to  be  one 
million  and  ten  feet. 

The  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  according  to 
the  best  computation,  are  supposed  to  contain  about 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  men  are  generally 
tall,  robust,  well  made,  with  bad  complexions,  owing 
chiefly  to  their  laborious  way  of  life,  which  exposes 
them  to  tempestuous  and  stormy  weather.  The  wo- 
men are  usually  handsome,  well  shaped,  sensible,  and 
modest,  yet  frank  and  easy  in  their  conversation  and 
behaviour.  They  are  a  brave,  honest,  hospitable,  in- 
dustrious, hardy  people;  very  friendly  and  humane, 
and  always  stedfast  to  their  engagements.  The  gentry 
are  much  improved  of  late  years,  both  in  their  con- 
versation and  behaviour  ;  but  they  are  generally 
haughty,  and  value  themselves  very  highly  on  their 
privileges  as  citizens,  or  shares  in  the  government, 
and  disdain  the  profession  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  render  himself  of 
any  consequence  among  them,  either  as  an  adept  in 
his  profession,  or  by  possessing  a  superior  genius.  The 
merchants  have  great  privileges,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  rich.  The  peasants,  equally  inured  to  arms 
and  agriculture,  are  brave  and  laborious,  making  at 
once  excellent  soldiers  and  husbandmen.  The  state 
of  matrimony  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the 
Switzers,  and  several  privileges  belong  to  such  as  en- 
ter into  it.  The  women  are  generally  very  fruitful, 
and  their  country  being  but  narrow,  parents  are  ob- 
liged to  send  their  sons  to  seek  a  support  in  foreign 
climates,  and  as  they  are  usually  ot  a  martial  spirit, 
and  accustomed  to  arms  from  their  youth,  they  most 
commonly  enter  into  foreign  service  ;  those  of  the. 
Popish  cantons  into  the  French  and  Spanish,  and 
those  of  the  Protestant  into  the  pav  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral, and  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany.  They 
are  so  tenacious  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  that 
they  discourage  foreigners  from  settling  among  them, 
which  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures. Sumptuary  laws  are  in  force  in  some  parts,  by 
which  superb  clothes,  and  ornaments  of  lace,  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels,  are  prohibited  both  sexes  ;  but,  of 
late  years,  they  have  made  some  alterations  in  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  their  dress,  in  which  they  now 
conform  more  to  the  French  taste  ;  most  of  the  men 
wear  their  own  hair,  and  whiskers.  Their  diversions 
are  of  the  warlike  and  active  kind,  of  which  hunting 
seems  to  be  that  they  most  delight  in.  As  to  plays, 
gaming,  and  even  balls,  except  at  weddings,  the 
magistrates  of  most  of  the  cantons  have  thought  pro- 
per 
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per  to  impose  fines  upon  them,  as  tending  towards  an 
introduction  of  extravagance  and  luxury  into  the 
country. 

The  SvvitEcrs  are  in  general  a  very  enlightened  na- 
tion ;  their  common  people  are  far  more  intelligent 
than  ihe  same  rank  ot  men  in  most  other  countries  ;  a 
taste  for  literature  is  very  prevalent  among  those  who 
are  in  better  circumstances,  and  even  among  many  of 
the  lower  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and  unartful  good- 
breeding  is  e.'itremely  conspicuous  in  the  Swiss  gentry. 
On  the  first  entrance  into  this  country,  a  traveller 
cannot  but  observe  the  air  of  content  and  satisfaction 
which  appears  in  the  coimtenances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants:  a  general  simplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and 
unatfcced  frankness,  joined  with  an  invincible  spirit 
of  freedom,  aro  their  distinguished  characteristics. 
With  re.spect  to  domestic  oeconomy,  the  cleanliness 
of  the  houses  and  of  the  people  is  peculiarly  striking  ; 
in  short,  in  all  their  manners,  behaviour  and  dress, 
some  strong  outlines  may  be  traced  which  distinguish 
this  happy  people  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  labour  under  the  oppression.s  of  despotic  govern 
nient. 

riie  two  established  religions  in  Switzerland  are 
Calvinism  and  Popcrv,  which  differences  formerly  oc- 
casioiisd  great  commotions,  but  at  present  they  are 
entirely  subsided.  Protestantism  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Zuing,  or  Zuinglius,  and  is  professed 
in  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berne,  the  towns  of  St. 
Gall,  Geneva,  Mulhausen,  and  Biel,  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  the  greater  part  of  Basil,  SchafFhau- 
sen,  the  country  of  the  Giisons,  the  Thurgau,  Tog- 
genburg,  Glaris.  and  the  Rhine  valley,  the  frontiers 
bf  Appenzel,  vA'ith  a  small  part  ofSoiothurn,  and  some 
places  in  the  countries  of  B;iden  and  Sargans.  All 
the  other  parts  of  Switzerland  profess  the  tenets  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Several  languages  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  but 
the  most  common  is  the  German  ;  and  in  that  all  pub- 
lic affairs  are  transacted.  In  the  cantons  bordering  on 
Italy,  the  inhabitants  speak  a  corrupted  Latin,  or 
Italian. 

The  Swiss  are  not  celebrated  for  their  extensive 
learning  or  deep  erudition,  though  there  are  among 
them  many  learned  men,  but  their  knowledge  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  divinity  and  law.  Rousseau,  whose 
works  have  been  much  admired  in  the  present  age, 
and  who  gave  a  surprising  force  to  the  French  Ian 
guage,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  where  the  laws  insti- 
tuted bv  Calvin  for  that  city  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
M.  Bonnet,  and  Mess,  de  Siusure  and  de  Luc  will 
also  be  mentioned  with  applause  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Sonte  SvviiZers  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  fine   arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving. 

The  only  university  in  Switzerland,  is  that  of  Basil  ; 
it  was  founded  in  1459,  and  has  a  curious  physic  gar- 
den, well  stocked  with  choice  exotics.  The  library 
and  museum  belonging  to  it  are  very  noble,  and  con- 
tain some  valuable  manu-cripts,  with  an  excellent 
collection  of  medals  and  paintings.  In  the  cabinets 
of  Kr^ismus  and  Amerbach,  which  also  belong  to  this 
university,  there  are  no  less  than  '20  original  pieces  of 
Holbein;  for  one  of  which,  representing  Christ, 
1000  ducats  have  been  offered.  The  colleges  are 
those  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva  ;  be- 
sides which,  there  are  gymnasiums,  and  schol^  illustres, 
in  most  of  the  cantons  ;  they  have  also  some  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  German  language,  and 
the  sciences. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  Switzerland  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  none  are  more  deserving  of  notice  than 
the  glacieres,  or  ice-vailies,  which  notwithstanding 
this  appellation,  are  situated  at  a  considerable  height 
above  ihe  contiguous  rivers  and  lakes.  The  ascent 
to  them  is  very  steep,  craggy,  and  slippery.  These 
vallies  are  only  frequented  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  ice  is  found  to  be  eight  feet  thick,  and  in  some 
places   of  such  a  height,  that  it  seems  to  have    been 


accumulating  ever  since  the  creation.  There  are  also 
several  wonderful  hermitages  in  Switzerland,  especially 
one,  about  two  leagues  from  Friburg,  among  woods 
and  rocks,  which  conspire  to  form  a  most  beautiful 
solitude.  It  consists  of  a  chapel,  oratory,  steeple,  hall, 
refectory,  kitchen,  rooms,  stairs,  cellar,  well,  and 
other  convenienci-s,  all  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  even  to 
the  chimney  and  steeple,  though  the  latter  is  fifty- 
four  feet  in  height.  The  astonishment,  which  this  of 
itself  may  excite,  will  not  be  a  little  encreased,  when 
it  is  known  to  liave  been  the  labour  only  of  a  single 
man  and  a  boy.  Nature  had  indeed  provided  a  fine 
spring,  but  the  industrious  architect  had  hewn  little 
cliannels  for  bringing  the  water  of  the  rock  into  small 
cisterns  ;  and  of  earth  brought  from  other  places, 
he  made  a  small  kitchen  garden. — This  edifice  it  is 
impossible  to  view  without  pleasure,  but  likewise  a 
mixture  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  its  owner,  a  man 
of  such  contrivance  and  industry  ;  in  the  year  1708, 
in  carrying  back  some  young  people  who  came  to 
visit  him  on  the  consecration  of  his  chapel,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Sane,  running  by  the  hermitage, 
on  which  river  he  used  once  a  week  to  fetch  neces- 
saries from  the  town  in  a  little  boat. 

At  Lauffen,  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  is  a  wonderful  cataract  of  the  Rhine,  which 
falls  from  a  height  of  between  40  and  50  cubits,  with 
a  noise  that,  in  a  calm  night,  mav  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues.  And  in  the  bailiwick  of  In- 
terlncken  and  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  is 
Lauterbrunnen,  a  village,  or  rather  collection  of  cot- 
tages, sprinkled,  like  those  of  Gnndelwnld,  about  the 
valley  and  accessible  parts  of  the  hills.  Near  the 
clergyman's  hou-'c  is  the  celebrated  cataract  of  Stuab- 
bnch,  to  view  which  is  almost  the  only  motive  that 
induces  a  great  number  of  travellers,  every  summer, 
to  visit  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunncn.  "  This  torrent,'' 
says  Mr.  Coxe,  "  rolls  perpendicularly  from  so  con- 
siderable a  height,  as  to  resolve  itself  into  a  fine  spray ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  runs  clear  of  the  over-hanging 
mountain,  during  its  whole  descent  :  but  the  remain- 
der dashes  about  half  way  against  a  projection  from 
the  rock,  and  Hies  off  with  great  violence.  The 
clergyman  measured,  a  short  time  ago,  its  perpendi- 
cular height,  and  found  it  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Ihe  sun  shining  in  an  opposite  direction,  a 
miniature  rainbow  was  reflecled  toward  the  bottom 
ot  the  fall  :  while  I  stood  at  some  distance,  the  rain- 
bow assumed  a  semicircular  figure;  as  I  approached, 
the  extreme  points  gradually  coincided,  and  formed  a 
complete  circle  of  the  most  lively  and  brilliant  co- 
lours. In  order  to  have  a  still  finer  view,  I  ventured 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  circle  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming smaller  and  smaller  ;  and  as  I  stood  quite 
under  the  fall,  it  suddenly  disappeared.  When  1 
looked  up  to  the  torrent,  in  this  situation,  it  resembled 
a  cloud  ot  dust  :  and  from  this  circumstance  indeed 
it  lakes  its  name  ;  Stubbach  signifying,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  a  spring  of  dust.  I  paid  for  my  cu- 
riosity, by  being  extremely  wet  ;  but  then  I  had  the 
satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  of  seeing  a  rainbow  in 
miniature:  no  uncommon  phajnomenon,  as  it  may  be 
observed  in  any  cascade,  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
directly  in  a  certain  position.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  it  was  some  consolation  to  me,  that  the  ob- 
ject happened  to  be  peculiarly  striking. 

Witli  such  impetuous  violence  the  torrent  rushes 
down  a  precipice  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high, 
that  its  waters,  in  a  manner,  le-ive  near  two  thirds  of 
the  rock  dry,  and  do  not  reach,  but  at  this  distance, 
the  lower  projecting  rocks  which  it  covers  with  froth, 
rushing  with  a  roaring  noise  into  the  bason  below  ^ 
accompanied  by  a  tempest,  occasioned  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  air,  excited  by  the  rapidity  of  this 
fall.  The  circular  hillock,  near  the  rainbow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  we  may  con- 
template this  be.iutttul  phenomenon,  forms  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  reservoir.  Above  the  great  torrent,  is 
3  seen 
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seen  another  smaller  fall,  noating  in  the  air,  at  the 
pleasure  ot  the  winds.  This  biook  is  named  the  kup- 
ferbacklein;  or  Rivulet  of  copper.  The  side  of  the 
rock,  beyond  that  of  Staubbach,  is  called  Schnepft. 
At  the  extremity  of  it,  which  is  almost  perpendicular, 
a  mass  of  rock  over-liangs,  and  from  which  rushes  a 
considerable  brook.  On  the  opposite  part  ot  the 
landscape  is  seen,  at  the  extremity  ot  the  mount  of 
the  Virgin,  an  insolated  conical  point,  calUd  the 
Monk,  "from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  monk's 
hood.  '  In  the  distance  appear  mountains  of  snow  and 

glaciers.  . 

Among  the  other  natural  curiosities  of  this  country 
may  be  reckoned  two  wells,  one  of  which  ebbs  and 
flows  once  a  day  ;  and  anotlier  which  flows  three 
months,  and  is  dry  the  other  three  ;  and  also  the  mar- 
casiies,  false  diamonds,  which  are  pieces  of  the  purest 
crystal,  and  other  ;stones,  found  in  the  mountains; 

Berne,  though  it  holds  the  second  in  rank,  may  be 
deemed,  in  power  and  extent,  the  first  canton  of  Swit- 
zerl.ind.as  it  comprehends  about  a  third  of  the  coun-  r 
try,  and  its  population   is  a  fourth  of  the   whole.      It  j 
is  60  leagues  in  length.     The  reformation  was  intro-  ! 
duced  here  in  1528.     The  city  of  Berne,  which  gives  ! 
name  to  the  whole  canton,  and   is  the  capital,   is  al-  , 
most  surrounded  by    the  river  Aar.     The  houses  are  , 
mostly  built  of  white  free-stone,  and  in  the  principal 
streets,  have  piazz.is,  or  arches,   under  them,   for  the  | 
convenience  of  walking  dry  in  wet  weather.     Here  | 
are  a  college,  public  library,  museum,  granary,  guild-  | 
hall,    arsenal,     several   hospitals,   a  handsome   stone  , 
bridge,    and    a  platform    with  a  fine    prospect.     The  1 
city  of  Berne  is  sovereign  of  the    whole  canton,  and 
the    sovereignty  rests   entirely  in    the   great  council, 
composed  of  200  counsellors,  and  99  assessors.     The  j 
sonale,    or  little  council,   composed  of  27  members,  | 
have  the  executive  power.  j 

Lausanne,  capital  of  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  consists  of 
steep  ascents  and  descents  ;  at  the  east  side  is  a  plea- 
sant walk,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  and  of 
th  •  country  round,  wh  ch  is  a  delightful  variety  of 
hills,  values,  corn  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  and 
woods.  The  great  church,  said  to  have  been  200 
years  in  building,  is  a  noble  Gothic  structure. 

Bale,  the  largest  city  in  Switzerland.   Its  environs 
arc  beautiful,  consisting  ot  a  fine  level  track,  of  fields 
and  meadows.     'i"he  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the   Rhine,  over    vshich  there  is  a  handsome  bridge. 
It  is  fur  itied  with  walls,  moats,  towers,  and  bastions, 
and  contains  several  churches,  besides  the  cathedral, 
wliich  is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure  ;   a  commandery 
of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  another  of  the  Teutonic 
order ;  a  public   granary,   an  arsenal,  a  stately   town- 
house,   an    university,  a  gymnasium,  a  stately  palace 
belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Baden- Dourlach,  besides 
a  cha  liber  of  curiosities,  several  hospitals,  &c.     In 
the  arsenal  is  shewn  the  armour  in  which  Charles  the 
Bold  lost  his  lile,  with  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  and 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  his  army.     On  the 
stair-case  of  the  council-house  is  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment.      Over-against    the    French    church,  on  a 
long  covered   wall,  is  painted   the   dance  of   Death. 
St.  Feter's-square,  planted   with  elm  and  lime   trees, 
forms  a  pleasant   walk  ;   but  a  spot   regularly  planted  1 
with   trees,  close  by  the  river,  and  near  the  minster, 
n>akes  a  finer,  as  commanding  a  most  beautitul  and 
exteiisi\e    prospect.      The   celebrated   Erasmus    died 
here  in  133G,  in   the  70th   year  of  his  age,  and   was 
buried  in   the  great  church.     Some  of  the  merchants 
here  are  opulent  ;  but  tiie  sumptuary    laws  are  strict, 
and  a  simplicity  of  manners  still  prevails  at  Basil.     A 
strange  custom  prevails  here,  that  the  town  clocks  are 
al  vays  an  hour  too  fast  ;  so  that  when  it  is  really 
noon,  it  is  one  o'clock  at  Bale,  and  so  on.     Several 
reasons  are  assigned   for  this  singularity  ;   which   the 
magistrate  cannot    yet   persuade  the  common  people 
tj   alter.      Trade  flourishes    here,    especially   in  silk, 
ribboni,  and  vvmes  i  and    the  police   is  under  excel- 


lent regulations.  The  two  BaxtorfTs,  father  and  son, 
and  the  famous  painter  Holbein,  were  natives  of  this 
place. 

Zurich  is  far  less  considerable  than  Berne.  Tr.e 
streets  are  neat,  and  houses  well  built,  but  not  mag- 
nificent. In  the  arsenal  is  shewn  the  bow  of  the  famous 
William  Tell,  with  the  cross  bow  from  which  he 
struck  the  apple  from  the  child's  head  ;  and  in  the 
library  is  a  manuscript  of. excellent  letters  written  bv 
the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  judicious  re- 
former Bullinger,  in  elegant  Latin  and  German. 
This  town  is  fortified  in  the  modern  way,  and  has 
wide  ditches  faced  with  free-stone.  The  sumptuary 
laws  are  observed  here. 

Baden  is  an  ancient  town,  situated  on  the  Limmot  : 
it  is  famous  for  its  hot-baths  ;  here  are  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  a  council  house. 

Geneva  is  pleasantly  situated  on   the   banks  of  the 
river  Rhone,  just  where  it  emerges  from  the  lake.   The 
streets  are,  in  general,  wide,   clean,  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are   mostly  built  of  free-stone,  with  lime- 
stone   basements.     The    Maison   de  Ville,   or  town- 
house,  is  a  large,    plain,   ancient  building,  with  great 
rooms  for  the  council  to  assemble  in,  and   for  public 
entertainments.     In  one    of  them  there  is  a  weekly 
concert,  by  subscription,  during  the    winter   season. 
There  are  five  churches  here,  besides  French,  Italian, 
and  German  chapels.     The  academy  has  about  600 
scholars,  and   eleven    professors.     Small   medals  are 
annually  distributed  to  those  who   have  distinguished 
themselves  in  each  class.     The  public  library  has  near 
40,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  besides  a  good  col- 
lection of  manuscripts.     The  citizens  have  the  liberty 
both  of  resorting  here,  and   borrowing  books.     The 
arsenal  is  in  good  order,  and   furnished  with  arms  for 
12,000  men.     The  hospital  is  a  large  handsome  build- 
ing.    The   public   fountains   are   supplied  by  an   hy- 
.diaulic  engine..    The  fortifications  are  in  the  modern 
stile  on   the  side   of  Savoy,  but  are  commanded  by 
some  ot  the  neighbouring  ground.     On  the  side  of 
France,  they  are  old  fashioned.     They  are  calculated 
rather  to  prevent  a  surprise,  than  to  sustain  a  regular 
siege.     They  have  three  gates  towards  France,  Savoy, 
and  Switzerland.     All   access  by   the  lake  is  barred 
by  a  double  jetty  and  chain.     The  garrison  consists  of 
720   men,   Swiss  or  Germans.     The  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  21,000,  cliiefly  Calvinists. 

The  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  general  assembly 
of  citizens  and  burgesses,  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  25  years.  The  executive  power,  and  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  entrusted,  1.  to  the  council  of  25, 
called  the  senate,  or  little  council.  2.  The  council 
of  60.  3.  Tiie  council  of  200,  comprehending  the 
other  two,  and  consisting  now  of  250  members.  The 
supreme  magistrates  are  four  syndics,  elected  annually 
by  the  general  assembly.  Other  officers  are,  1.  The 
lieutenant,  chosen  also  annually.  2.  The  treasurer, 
elected  for  three  years.  3.  The  procurator-general, 
also  for  three  years.  Inferior  departments  of  govern- 
ment and  police  are  managed  by  committees  called 
Chambers. 

We  shall  here  insert  an  account  of  the  smc-llest  re- 
public in  Europe.     It  is  the  village  of  Gerisau,  which 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  branch  ot  the  lake  of  Schweitz, 
at  the  foot    of  mount  Rigi.     Its  territory  is  only  six 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in   breadth  ;  situated  partly 
on  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
partly  lying  upon  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Ri^i.     It 
contains  about   1200  inhabitants.     They   have  their 
general  assembly  of  burgesses,  their  landamman,  their 
council   of  regency,  their  courts  ot  justice,  and  their 
militia  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  horse   in  the  whole 
territory  of  the  republic,  as  indeed  may  well  be  sup- 
posed ;  for  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  town  is  by 
water,  excepting  a  narrow  path  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  almost  impassable.    Gerisau 
is  composed  entirely  of  scattered  houses  and  cottages, 
of  a  very  neat  and   picturesque  appearance.     Each 
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dwelling  is  provided  with  a  field  or  small  garden. 
The  inhabitants  are  much  employed  in  preparing  silk 
for  the  manufactures  of  Basle.  This  little  republic  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  four  cantons  of  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schwcitz,  and  Undervvalden  ;  and,  in  case  of 
war,  furnishes  its  quota  of  men.  To  the  ambitious 
politician,  who  judges  of  government  by  extent  of 
dominion  and  power,  such  a  diminutive  republic, 
thrown  into  an  obscure  corner,  and  scarcely  known 
out  of  its  own  contracted  territory,  must  appear  un- 
worthy of  notice  ;  but  the  smallest  spot  of  earth  on 
which  true  civil  freedom  is  cultivated  and  flourishes, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  know  the  real  value 
of  liberty  and  independence,  and  are  convinced  that 
political  happiness  does  not  consist  in  great  opulence 
and  extensive  empire. 

With  respect  to  manufactures,  the  principal  arc 
snuff,  and  tobacco,  linen  of  several  sorts,  lace,  thread, 
silk  and  worsted  stockings,  neckcloths,  cotton  stuffs, 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  silks  of  several  sorts,  gold  and 
silver  brocades,  a  variety  of  woollen  manufactures, 
hats,  paper,  leather  of  all  sorts,  earthen  wares,  porce- 
lain, toys,  watches,  clocks,  and  other  hardwares,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Switzerland  is  greatly  promoted  by  many 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers.  In  some  of  the  above  ma- 
nufactures, and  in  cheese,  butter,  sheep,  horses,  black 
cattle,  hides,  and  skins,  the  exports  arc  considerable  ; 
and  as  the  imports  are  chiefly  grain  and  salt,  with  some 
American  and  Asiatic  goods,  there  is  probably  a  large 
balance  in  their  favour. 

Before  we  give  an  account  of  the  government  and 
constitution  of  Switzerland,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  which 
contains,  within  the  same  extent  of  territory,  so  many 
independent  commonwealths,  and  such  a  variety  of 
different  governments,  as  are  collected  together  in 
this  remarkable  and  delightful  country;  and  yet  with 
such  wisdom  was  the  Helvetic  union  composed,  and 
so  little  have  the  Swiss,  of  late  years,  been  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  conquest,  that,  since  the  firm  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  their  general  confederacy,  they 
have  scarcely  ever  had  occasion  to  employ  their  arms 
against  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  have  had  no  hostile 
commotions  among  themselves  that  were  not  soon 
happily  terminated;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  country 
in  which  happiness  and  content  more  universally  pre- 
vail among  the  people  ;  for,  whether  the  government 
be  aristocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed,  a  general 
spirit  of  liberty  pervades  and  actuates  the  several  con- 
stitutions ;  so  that  even  the  oligarchial  states,  which 
are  usually  the  most  tyrannical,  are  here  peculiarly 
mild  ;  and  the  property  of  the  subject  is  securely 
guarded  against  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony 
is  maintained  by  the  concurrence  of  their  mutual  fe- 
licity ;  and  their  sumptuary  laws,  and  equal  division 
of  their  fortunes  among  their  children,  seem  to  ensure 
its  continuance.  But,  to  be  more  particular  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Swiss  constitution  : 

In  some  of  the  cantons  the  government  is  aristocra- 
tical, and  in  others  democratical.  The  former  are 
those  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Bazil,  Friburg,  So- 
lothurn,  and  Schaffhausen  ;  the  other  six  are  demo- 
cratical. In  the  first,  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  is  lodged  in  the  burghers,  or  citizens  of 
the  capital  of  each  canton  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  legis- 
lative power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people; 
and  every  male,  above  sixteen,  whether  master  or 
servant,  has  a  vote  in  making  laws,  and  in  the  choice 
of  magistrates. 

The  thirteen  cantons  are  in  fact  so  many  indepen- 
dent states,  only  united  by  strict  alliances  for  their 
mutual  defence.  This  confederacy,  considered  as  a 
republic,  comprehends  three  divisions :  first,  the 
Switzers,  properly  so  called  ;  secondly,  the  Grisons, 
or  the  states  confederated  with  the  Switzers  for  their 
common  protection  ;  and,  thirdly,  those  prefectures 
which,  though  subject  to  the  other  two,  by  purchase 
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or  otherwise,   preserve  each  its  own  particulaf    tna- 
gistrates. 

In  Switzerland,  there  are  two  kinds  of  diets  held  j 
general  and  partial.  The  general  diet  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  Helvetic  body,  usually  sits  at  Baden, 
and  consists  of  two  deputies  from  each  canton  ;  be- 
sides which,  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of 
Sr.  Gall  and  of  Bienna,send  deputies  as  allies.  When 
any  controversy  arises  that  may  affect  the  whole  con- 
federacy, it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  where 
each  canton  having  a  \ote,  every  question  is  decided 
by  the  majority.  The  general  diet  assembles  annually 
on  the  least  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  seldom  sits 
longer  than  a  month.  The  partial  or  extraordinary 
diets  are  summoned  according  to  the  will  of  the  re- 
spective states  which  constitute  them. 

The  revenues  of  the  different  cantons  Cannot  easily 
be  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  that  those  of  Berne, 
which  is  the  largest,  amount  to  300,000  crowns  j 
those  of  Zurich  to  150,000  ;  and  those  of  the  other 
cantons  in  proportion  to  their  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. Whatever  remains,  after  the  necessary  ex- 
pences  of  government  are  defrayed,  is  laid  up  in  the 
treasury.  The  Switzers  are  said  to  be  possessed  of 
500,0001.  sterling  in  the  English  funds,  besides  monies 
in  other  banks.  Their  revenues  arise  chiefly  from  the 
profits  of  the  demesne  lands  ;  the  tenth  of  the  pro-* 
duce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  the  customs  and 
duties  on  merchandize,  some  casual  taxes,  and  the 
sale  of  salt  ;  but  this  last  article  forms  by  far  the  most 
considerable  part. 

The  Switzers  maintain  but  few  regular  troops,  and 
those  are  employed  in  the  garrisons.  Their  internal 
strength  (independent  of  the  militia,  which  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  Europe)  consists  of  13,400  men,  raised  ac- 
cording to  the  population  and  abilities  of  each  canton. 
Every  burgher,  peasant,  and  subject,  is  obliged  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms,  appear  on  the  days  appointed 
fur  shooting  at  a  mark,  furnish  himself  with  proper 
clothing,  accoutrements,  powder,  and  ball  ;  and  to 
be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  The 
Swiss  engage  in  the  serviceof  foreign  princes  or  states, 
either  as  guards  or  in  marching  regiments.  Such 
powers  as  are  in  alliance  with  the  cantons,  are,  on 
paying  them  an  annual  subsidy,  allowed  to  make  le- 
vies there,  when  the  inhabitants  may  enlist  with  their 
own  consent,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magis- 
tracy, for  what  number  of  years  they  please:  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  are  always  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn home.  Thus  the  service  of  foreign  princes  forms 
a  school  for  the  young  recruits  of  Switzerland,  where, 
having  perfectly  learnt  the  art  of  war,  they  return  to 
their  native  country  able  and  experienced  oflicers  and 
soldiers,  or  die  nobly  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  those 
characters  in  the  service. 

The  coins  ot  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  pass 
current  in  Switzerland,  there  being  none  peculiar  to 
the  country. 


HISTORY    OF    SWITZERLAND. 

The  Switzers  and  Grisons  are  the  descendents  of 
the  ancient  Hehelii,  and  v/ere  reduced  under  the 
Roman  yoke  by  Julius  Cxsar,  who  added  their  coun- 
try to  the  province  of  Gaul.  They  continued  under 
the  Roman  government  till  the  time  of  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  II.  when  their  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Burgundians  and  Germans;  but  their  government 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  About  the  year  635, 
part  of  Switzerland  was  given  to  Sigebert,  count  of 
Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria  :  and 
in  the  year  1032,  the  rest  of  this  country  was  given 
by  Rodolph,  the  last  king  of  Burgundy,  to  Conrad 
II.  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  from  that  period, 
Switzerland  was  considered  as  part  of  that  empire. 
This  governmeot  continued  about  300  years,  during 
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which  period  the  Austrian  governors  exercised  almost 
every  species  of  oppression. 

Wearied  with  continual  acts  of  injustice,  the  Swit- 
zers  applied  to  Albert  1.  for  redress:  but  this  petition 
was  so  far  from  procuring  the  removal  of  their^. griev- 
ances, that  their  hardships  were   increased.     Gresler, 
the    Austrian    governor,   exasperated  at  their    laying 
their  complaints  before  the  emperor,  exerted  the  most 
wanton  tyranny.     He  even  placed  a  hat  upon  the  top 
of  a  pole,  commanding  the  Switzers  to  pay  the  same 
respect  to   that  mock  representation   of  authority,  as 
to   himself.     William    Tell,  a  native   of  Berne,    and 
one  of  the  best  marksmen  of  the  age,  beheld  this  in- 
stance of  Gresler's  malice  with  contempt ;  he  paid  no 
regard  to   the  Austrian's  ridiculous  commands,    and 
frequently  passed   the    spot   without  taking  the   least 
notice  of  the  hat.     Exasperated  at  the  disobedience 
of  Tell,  the  tyrant  condemned   him  to  suffer   death, 
unless  he  cleft  an  apple  placed  on  his  own  son's  head, 
who  stood  at  a  certain  distance,  with  an  arrow.    Tell 
performed  the  task  withamazing  dexterity ;  and  Gresler 
observing  another  arrow  stuck  in  his  belt,  told  him,  he 
imagined  a  single    arrow   was  ail  he  could  v\ant  on 
this  occasion.     Tell  nobly  replied,  "That  arrow  was 
intended  to  have  pierced  your   heart,  had  the  first  un- 
fortunately killed  my  son."    Provoked  at  this  reply, 
Gresler  s^-nt  Tell  to  prison  ;  but  the  Swiss  escaping 
from   his  confinement,  watched  an  opportunity,  and 
shot  the  governor.     It  appears,  however,  that  a  pla  i, 
had  been  for  some  time  concerted  by  the  principal 
persons  of  this  distressed  country,  for  the  recovery  ot 
their  liberty ;  and  this  action  of  Tell  hastened   its  ex- 
ecution.    They    defeated  the  forces  of  Austria   and 
France,    an   union  of  the  cantons    was  formed,  and 
they  defended  the  liberty  they  had  obtained  with  so 
much  valour  and   intrepidity,  that   by   the    treaty  of 
Munster,  often  called  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  con- 
cluded in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  declared  to  be 
a  free  and  independent  state. 

Their  union  was  effected  in  the  following  manner  : 
Zurich,  driven  bv  oppression,  sought  first  an  alliance 
with  Lucerne,  Uri,  Suisse,  and  Underwajtl,  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  defence ;  and  the  frequent  suc- 
cesses of  their  arms  against  Albert,  duke  of  Austria, 
insensibly  formed  the  grand  Helvetic  Union.  They 
first  conquered  Glasis  and  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to 
an  equal  participation  of  their  righ  s.  Berne  united 
itself  in  ri53;  Friburg  and  Soleure  130  years  after; 
Basil  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501  ;  and,  in  1513,  Ap- 
penzal  completed  the  confederacy,  which  repeatedly 
defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany  ; 
till,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  their  mutual 
alliance  was  acknowledged  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state. 

Since  the  year  1707,  Neufchatel  hath  been  subject 
to  Prussia,  but  the  inhabitants  arc  nevertheless  free  to 
serve  any  prince  whatever,  and  not  compellable  to 
take  an  active  part  in  his  wars.  The  king  may  re- 
cruit among  them,  and  name  a  governor ;  but  he 
derives  from  them  a  revenue  of  only  50001.  yearly, 
great  part  of  which  is  expended  on  the  roads  and 
other  public  works. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

SPAIN. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boiindaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  Soil, 
Animals,  Vegetables,  Fish,  Corn,  Fruits,  Rivers, 
Bays,  People,  Learning,  Commerce,  Religion,  Lan- 
guage, History. 

THIS  kingdom,  including  Portugal,  was  anciently 
called  Ibena,  trom  ttic  river  Ibcrus;  and  Hes- 
peria,  fronl  its  situation,  being  the  most  western  part 


of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  lies  between  tiie  36th 
and  44th  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between  the  3d  of 
cast  and  10th  degree  of  west  long.  Its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  700  miles  ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  480 ;  being 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east ;  by  Por- 
tugal and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west;  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrennean-IIills  on  the  north; 
and  by  theStreights  of  Gibraltar  on  the  south, 

Spain  is  now  thrown  into  fourteen  grand  divisions, 
besides  the  Islands  belonging  to  ir. 


Names  of  Provinces. 


Chief  Cities. 


Castile,  New Madrid. 

Andalusia Seville. 

Castile,  Old Burgos. 

Arragon Saragossa. 

Estremadura Badajos. 

Galicia Compostella. 

Leon Leon. 

Catalonia Barcelona. 

Granada Granada. 

V^alencia Valencia. 

Biscay  and  Ipuscoa Bilboa. 

Asturia Oviedo. 

Murcia Murcia. 

Upper  Navarre Pampeluna. 

Islands  in  the  Mediterranean 

Majorca Majorca. 

Yvica Yvica. 

Minorca Citadella. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar  are  subject  to 
Great-Britain. 

The  subdivisions  of  Spain  are  : 
1.  Galicia,  Kingdom,  N.  IV. 

Archbishopric  of  Compostella  ;  chief  town  Com- 
postella. 

Bishoprics  of  Mondonedo,  chief  town  Mondonedo ; 
Lugo,  chief  town  Lugo  ;  Ortense,  chief  town  Or- 
tense. 

Territory  of  Tuy,  chief  town  Tuy. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are,  Co- 
runna,  Ferrol,  Vigo,  Betawezes,  and  Rivadavia. 

•2.  Asturia,  Principality,  N. 

Principality  of-  Asturia  de  Oviedo,  chief  town 
Oviedo  ;  Asturia  de  Santillana  ;  chief  town  Santillana. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are, 
Avillts  and  St.  Vincent. 

3.  Biscay,  Lordship,  X.  TV. 

Biscay  Proper,  chief  town  Bilboa;  Guipusco,  chief 
town  Tholosa;  Alva,  chief  town  Vitoria. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are, 
Fontarabia,  St.  Andrew,  Lacedo,  Ordunna,  and 
Placentia. 

"*         4.  Navarre,  Kingdom,  N. 

Majorships  of  Pampeluna,  chief  town  Pampeluna  ; 
Olita,  chief  town  Olita  ;  Tudela,  chief  town  Tudela  ; 
Estella,  chief  town  Estella;  Sanguesa,  chief  town  San- 
guesa. 

5.  Arragon,  Kingdom,  E. 

Archbishopric  of  Saragossa,  chief  town  Saragossa. 

Bishopric  of  Jaca,  chief  town  Jaca  ;  Huesca,  chief 
town  Huesca;  Balbestro,  chief  town  Balbestro  ;  Tara- 
cona,  chief  town  Taracona  ;  Albarasin,  chief  town 
Albarasin  ;  Teruel,  chief  tow  n  Teruel ;  Sobarbe, 
chief  town  Ainsa. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are,  Ca- 
lataiud,  and  Boria. 

6.  Catalonia,  Principality,   E. 

Districts  of  Barcelona,  chief  town  Barcelona}  Ur- 
gel,  chief  town  Urge! ;  Balaguer,  chief  town  Bala- 
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guer ;  Lerida,  chief  town  Lerida ;  Tortosa,  chief 
town  Tortosa ;  Giiona,  chief  town  Girona  ;  Tarra- 
gona, chief  town  Tarragona ;  Lampredun,  chief 
town  Roses;  Vich,  chief  town  Vich  ;  Cardonna, 
chief  town  Cardonna  ;  Solsonna,  chief  town  Solson- 
na  ;  Puycerda,  chief  town  Puycerda. 

Mauresa  is  another  considerable  town  in  this  pro- 
vince. 

7.  Valencia,  Kingdom,  S.  E. 

Districts  of  Xucar,  chief  town  Valencia  ;  Millaros, 
chief  town  Villa  Hermosa ;  Segura,  chief  town 
Origuela. 

Other  principal  towns  in  this  province  are,  Segorba, 
Xativa,  Alicant,  Denia,  Gandia,  Morviedro,  Villareal, 
Alzira,  Altea. 

8.  Miircia,  Kingdom,  S. 

Districts  of  Murcia  Proper,  chief  town  Murcia  ; 
Lerea,  chief  town  Lerea  j  Carthagena,  chief  town 
Carthagena. 

Caravaca  and  Mula  are  the  other  considerable  towns 
in  this  province. 

9.  Granada,  Kingdom,  S. 

Archbishopric  of  Granada,  chief  town  Granada  ; 
Malaga,  chief  town  Malaga ;  Almeria,  chief  town 
Almeria  ;  Guadix,  chief  town  Guadix. 

Other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are, 
Renda,  Antiquera,  Braga,  and  Loya. 

10.  Andalusia,  Province,  S.  W. 

Archbishopric  of  Seville,  chief  town  Seville. 

Bishopric  of  Jaen,  chief  town  Jaen  j  Corduba, 
chief  town  Corduba. 

Duchy  of  Medina  Sidonia,  chief  town  Medina 
Sidonia. 

Other  considerable    towns  in    this  province    are, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Port  St.  Mary,  Ezeja,  Baeza,  Os- 
suna,   St.  Lucar,    Anduxar,     Carmona,    Alcalareal, 
Luena ;    Arcos,  Marchena,  Ayamont,  Ubeda,    and 
Moguer. 

1 1 .  Old  Castile  Province,  near  the  Middle. 

Burgos,  chief  town  Burgos  ;  Rioxa,  chief  town 
Rioxa;  Calahorra,  chief  town  Calahorra :  Soria, 
chief  town  Soria;  Osma,  chief  town  Osma;  Valla- 
dolid,  chief  town  Valiadolid ;  Segovia,  chief  town 
Segovia  ;  Avila,  chief  town  Avila ;  Siguensa,  chief 
town  Siguensa. 

The  other  considerable  towns  in  this  province  are, 
Roa,  Aranda,  Calzada,  Negera,  and  St.  Domingo. 

12.  New  Castile,  in  the  Middle. 

North  of  the  Tajo,  chief  town  Madrid  ;  upon  the 
Tajo,  chief  town  Toledo  ;  E.  of  Toledo,  chief  town 
Cuenca  ;  on  the  Giuadiana,  chief  town  Cividad  Real ; 
E.  of  Madrid,  chief  town  Alcalade  Henarez  ;  Fron- 
tiers of  Valencia,  chief  town  Almanza ;  N.  W.  of 
Madrid,  chief  town  Escurial;  N.  E.  of  Madrid,  chief 
towns  Guadalaxara,  Brihuega  ;  La  MoucHa,  S. ;  La 
Sierra,  E.  on  the  Guadiana,  chief  town  Calatrava  j 
Frontiers  of  Valencia,  chief  town  Villena  Requena. 

1 3 .  Leon,  Kingdom,  N.  E. 

North  of  Douro,  chief  towns,  Leon,  Placencia  or 
Placentia,  Toro,  Zamora,  Astorga. 

South  of  Douro,  chief  towns  Salamanca,  Alva, 
Cividad  Rodrigo. 

14  Estremadura,  Province,  S.  TV. 

On  the  Guadiana,  chief  towns  Merida,  Badajox ; 
North  of  the  Tago,  chief  towns  Placentia,  Coria. 

Between  theTajo,  and  Guadiana,  chief  town  Truxil- 
lo ;  South  of  the  Guadiana,  chief  town  Lerena,  or 
Eller&na ;  on  the  Tajo,  chief  town  Alcantara  j  on  the 
Guadiana,  chief  town  Medelin. 


Spanish  Islands,  E. 

Majorca,  chief  town  Majorca;  Minorca,  cliief 
towns  Citadella,  Port  Mahon  ;  Yvica,  chief  town 
Yvica. 

The  climate  and  air  of  Spain  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent parts.  In  the  south,  the  heat  is  excessive  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  would  be 
almost  insupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  cool  breezes 
which  blow  off  the  mountains,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  year  is  delightful  and  temperate.  In  the  north,  and 
near  the  sea-coast,  the  air  in  summer  is  much  less  sultry, 
and  in  winter  very  cold.  If  the  natural  luxury  of  the 
soil  in  Spain  was  seconded  by  the  industry  of  her  inha- 
bitants, it  would  be  the  most  fruitful  country  in  Europe. 
In  many  places  it  produces  fruit  almost  spontaneously, 
and  formerly  vast  quantities  of  corn  grew  there,  but  at 
present  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  ir,  entirely  owing  to 
the  want  of  tillage,  and  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  to 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil :  for  excepting  some  sandv 
deserts  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
it  is  exceeding  rich,  particularly  in  the  plains  and  val- 
lies ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  generous  qualities  of  the 
soil,  the  vast  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country, 
who  neither  toil  nor  spin  for  their  food,  could  never 
be  maintained. 

The  Spanish  wheat  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Europe ; 
barley  is  produced  there  in  great  quantities,  and  very 
good  :  it  is  the  common  food  for  the  horses  and  mules, 
oats  and  hay  being  very  scarce  in  that  kingdom,  and 
there  is  not  much  flax  or  hemp.  Besides  the  fruits 
which  are  produced  in  England,  Spain  yields  citrons 
lemons,  oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  prunes,  olives, 
dates,  figs,  chesnuts,  pomegranates,  and  capers.  Va- 
lencia is  famous  for  the  growth  of  lemons;  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  the  trees  bear  fruit  three,  and 
sometimes  four  times  in  a  year.  Grapes  are  cultivated 
in  most  parts  with  the  greatest  success,  and  produce 
some  exceeding  rich  wines,  among  which  .nre  sack  and 
sherry.  Dr.  Buschin  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Malaga,  and  the  neighbouring  countrv,  export  wines 
and  raisins  to  the  amount  ot  268,7591.  sterling  an- 
nually. Sugar-canes  and  saffron  are  cultivated  in 
Granada  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  abounds  in 
mulberry-trees  for  the  sustenance  of  its  silk-worms, 
which  are  said  to  produce  200,0001.  worth  of  raw  silk 
every  year.  The  mountainous  parts  yield  prodigious 
quantities  of  wild  thyme,  marjoram,  and  other  aroma- 
tic herbs,  which  renders  the  taste  of  their, kids  and 
sheep,  that  feed  on  them,  of  a  most  delicate  flavour. 
Villa  Franca  produces  the  herb  escurzonera,  esteem- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  an  antidote  against  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  and  a  certain  cure  in  the  plague  :  likewise 
the  herbeustracia,  which  being  soaked  in  warm' wine, 
and  the  eyes  washed  with  it,  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
sight.  Great  quantities  of  the  plant  esparto  are  found 
on  the  rocky  lands,  of  which  they  make  ropes  and 
other  cordage :  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Guadiana,  there  grows  a  very  extraordinary  shrub 
called  the  laurel-rose,  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  flowers  bear  to  a  rose,  but  the  leaves  are  of  such 
a  quality,  that  all  animals  die  who  happen  to  feed  on 
them. 

Spain  is  much  infested  with  locusts:  in  1754,  La 
Mancha  was  covered  with  them,  and  the  horrors  of 
famine  attacked  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andalusia, 
Murcia  and  Valencia.  They  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  air  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the 
sky ;  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Spain  has  become 
gloomy  ;  and  the  finest  summer  day  of  Estremadura 
has  been  rendered  more  dismal  than  the  winter  of 
Holland.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  so  delicate,  that 
they  can  scent  a  corn-fieldor  garden  at  a  great  distance, 
and  which  they  will  ravage  almost  in  an  instant. 

Spain  is  remarkable  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses, 
and  those  of  Andalusia  are  esteemed  the  handsomest 
in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  exceeding  fleet  and 
strong.     The  Spanish  mules  are  very  serviceable,  and 
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the  asses  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  wild  bulls  of  this 
kin°-dom  have  long  been  famous  for  their  fierceness, 
and^re  chiefly  bred  in  Andalusia.  Chamois  and  other 
goats  are  found  in  Spain,  as  are  stags,  many  species 
of  deer,  and  vast  quantities  of  game,  but  the  only 
beasts  of  prey  there  are  wolves.  Here  are  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  of  which 
produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  shepherds  in  Spain  are  computed  to  be  about  40,000, 
who  move  regularly  with  their  flocks  every  sum- 
mer from  south  to  north,  along  the  mountains,  which 
yield  a  great  variety  of  sweet  herbs  and  plants,  and 
return  again  towards  the  winter.  During  this  pro- 
gress, large  quantities  of  salt  are  distributed  among 
the  sheep,  and  all  possible  care  is  taken  both  of  their 
health  and  fleeces. 

Most  of  the  feathered  race  in  Spain  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, but  two  of  them  are  worthy  description,  viz.  the 
flamencoes,  and  the  sea-cock.  The  first  is  about  the 
size  of  a  stork,  but  in  its  form  seems  a  compound  of 
the  duck  and  the  swan  ;  the  body  is  white,  and  the 
wings  are  spotted  with  a  beautiful  scarlet.  The  colour 
of  the  sea-cock  is  blue,  or  scarlet  and  blue,  extremely 
brilliant,  with  scarlet  crests  and  feet  ;  they  fly  very 
slow,  are  good  to  eat,  and,  if  taken  young,  may  be 
brought  up  tame.  The  tame  fowl  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  very  fine  :  and  at  Gorga  there  is  a  particular  breed 
of  hens  of  a  prodigious  size. 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  particularly  anchovies,  is  very  | 
plenty  in  their  seas;  there  are  also  great  quantities  in  i| 
many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and  the  port  of  Car-  ;• 
thagena,  with  some  adjacent  places,  are  noted  for  ;i 
large  shoals  of  herrings.  ij 

Many  salutiferous  springs  are  found  in  Granada, 
Seville,  and  Cordova.  All  the  waters  in  Spain  are  j 
possessed  of  such  healing  qualities,  that  they  are  out- 
done by  those  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  ;  and  by 
inclosing  and  encouraging  a  resort  to  them,  they  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  in  vogue,  especially  at  Al- 
hamar  in  Granada.  The  medicinal-wat-rs  of  Spain 
are  little  known. 

It  would   be  almost  impossible   to  particularize  all 
the   mountains  in   Spain,  the  whole  country  being  in- 
tersected  by  them.     The   principal  and  the   highest, 
are  the  Pyrenees,  near   200  miles  in   length,  which 
extend  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  divide  Spain   from   France.     The   Austrian  and 
Uiscayan  mountains  are  a  considerable  chain,  which 
branch  out   from   the    Pyrenees,  and,  running   west- 
ward,   form    the    southern  boundary    of  Biscay    and 
Asturias.  Near  Gibraltar  is  situated  the  famous  mount 
Caipe,  opposite   to   mount  Abyla,  in   Africa  :    these 
two   mountains    were  called  Hercules'   Pillars  by  the 
ancients.     Among    the    mountains  of  Spain,   Mont- 
serrat  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous traveller,    being  one  of  the  most   singular  in  the 
world  for  situation,  shape,  and  composition.    It  stands 
in  a  vast  plain,  about  30   miles  from  Barcelona,  and 
nearly  in   the  centre   of  the  principality  of  Catalonia. 
When  this  mountain  is  first  seen  at  a  distance,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  an  infinite  number  of  rocks  cut  into 
conical  forms,  and  built  one  upon  another  to  a  prodi- 
gious height,  or  like  a  pile  of  grotto-work,  or  Gothic 
spires.     Upon  a  nearer  view,   each  cove  appears  of 
itself  a  mountain,  and  the   whole  composes  an  enor- 
mous  mass  about    14    miles   in  circumference:    the 
Spaniards  compute  it  to  be  two  leagues  in  height,  but 
Mr.  Swinburne  estimates  its  height  at  only  3,300  feet. 
This  wonderful  mountain  appears,  at  a  distant  view, 
to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach, 
the  obst'rver  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  production  of 
the  God  of  nature. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Spain  are,  the  Ebro,  the 
ancient  Aberus ,  the  Douro,  formerly  Durius  ;  the 
Turo,  formerly  Guadalaviar;  the  Guadiana,  formerly 
ihe  Anas;  the  Tajo,  the  ancient  Tagus ;  and  the 
BcEiis,  Here  is  also  the  famous  river  Tinto,  the 
qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary  ;  it  rises  In 


Siarra  Morena,  and  has  the  name  of  Tinto  given  it 
from  the  tinge  of  its  water-;,  which  are  as  yellow  aa 
a  topaz,  hardening  and  petrifying  the  sand,  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  If  a  stone  happen  to  fall  in,  and 
rests  upon  another,  they  both  become  in  a  year  per- 
fectly conglutinated  and  united.  This  river  withers 
all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as  well  as  the  roots  of 
trees,  which  it  dyes  of  the  same  hue  of  the  waters. 
No  kind  of  verdure  will  spring  up  where  it  reaches, 
nor  any  fish  live  in  its  stream.  It  kills  worms  in  cattle 
v\hen  given  them  to  drink;  but  no  animals  will 
drink  out  of  the  river,  excepting  goafs,  whose  flesh 
has  nevertheless  an  excellent  flavour.  These  sin- 
gular properties  continue  till  other  rivulets  run  into 
it  and  alter  its  nature  ;  for  when  it  passes  by  Ni- 
ebla,  it  is  not  difJerent  from  other  rivers,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  six  leagues  lower  down, 
near  Iluelva. 

The  chief  lakes  are,  I.  Bonaventa,  which  runs  in 
the  middle  with  such  violence,  that  waves  rise  like 
those  in  the  sea  ;  it  abounds  with  fish,  particularly 
excellent  trout.  '2.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees, 
of  vast  depth  :  it  is  asserted,  that  a  stone  flung  into  it 
causes  a  prodigious  vapour.  3.  A  lake  near  Anti- 
quera,  the  waters  of  which  are  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
made  into  salt. 

There  are  many  bays  belonging  to  this  country,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Biscay,  Ferrol,  Corunna,  (com- 
monly called  the  Groyne)  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Altea,  Valencia,  Koses,  Ma- 
jorca, and  Port  xMahon  in  Minorca. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  latter  in  such  plenty,  that 
Strabo  observes,  when  the  Carthagcnians  took  pos- 
session of  Spain,  they  found  the  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural utensils  of  that  metal.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  these  mines  are  still  in  the  country,  but  they 
have  been  entirely  neglected  since  the  Spaniards  have 
been  able  to  draw  such  immense  qcantities  from  Ame- 
rica. Here  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
the  best  of  which  is  dug  from  the  mountainsof  Biscay, 
and  sent  all  over  Europe,  as  exceeding  any  other  in 
goodness.  Here  is  also  great  plenty  of  sulphur,  alum, 
calamine,  vermillion,  and  quicksilver,  of  which  they 
send  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies.  Near  the 
town  of  Cardona  are  mines  of  salt  of  various  colours, 
which  the  inhabitants  term  fossile  salt  :  it  is  dug  out 
like  stones,  and  grows  very  fast.  At  Antiqucra,  in 
the  diocese  of  Malaga,  are  excellent  salt  pits,  and 
the  water  that  runs  from  them  is  evaporated  into  salt 
by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun.  Santa  Maria,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia,  and  Mengravica,  are  likewise 
famous  for  tlieir  minei  of  white  salt.  Many  places 
in  Spain  are  noted  for  beautiful  marble,  alabaster, 
granite,  crystal,  jasper,  jet,  agate,  carnelion,  and 
other  stones. 

ihe  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain  has  been  com- 
puted, by  one  of  their  own  writers,  at  9,2i)0,000. — 
This  kingdom  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  populous 
in  Europe,  but  has  never  recovered  the  blow  given  to 
it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who,  from  motives 
'  of  religion,  were  banished  to  the  amount  of  100,000. 
Other  great  causes  of  this  depopulation  arc  the   great 
I  drains  of  people  sent  to  America  ;    the  indolence   of 
!  the  natives,  who   do    not   provide   food  for  their  fa- 
{  milics;  and  the  prodigious    numbers  of  both   sexes, 
j  who  live   in  a  state  of  religious  celibacy  ;   to   which 
may   likewise   be  added,  the  natural  sterility  of  the 
I  women. 

In  their  persons,  the  Spaniards  are  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, rather  lean,  but  well  made,  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion, with  black  glossy  hair,  fine  eyes,  and  ex- 
pressive countenances.  They  have  a  natural  gravity 
in  their  air,  great  coldness  and  reserve  in  their  deport- 
ment, and  are  far  from  being  communicative  to 
strangers  ;  but  when  once  they  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, and  have  contracted  an  intimacy,  they  are 
conversable,  social  and  friendly.  They  have  great 
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probity  and  integrity  of  principle,  and  possess  the 
highest  notions  ot  honour,  even  to  excess,  which  is  a 
still  visible  effect  of  their  ancient  love  of  chivalry,  and 
was  the  animating  spirit  of  that  enthusiasm.  They 
persevere  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal  in  their  friend- 
ships ;  but  are  warm,  vindictive,  and  implacable  in 
their  resentments.  They  are  generous,  liberal,  mag- 
nificient,  charitable,  and  religious  ;  but  their  devotion 
too  frequently  degenerates  into  superstition. 

The    predominant   foible  of  the    people   is  pride, 
which  at  different  periods  has  led  them  to  form  the 
wildest  chimeras  ;  such  as,  that  the  sun  only  rose  and 
set  in  their  dominions ;  that  their  language  was  the 
only  one  fit  to  address  the  Almighty  in  ;  that  they 
were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven  ;  and  that  wis- 
dom, glory,  power,  riches,  and  dominion,  were  their 
sole  monopoly.     Though  these   lofty  conceits  are  at 
present   in  some  measure    eradicated,  it  is  owing   to 
them  that  they  are  still  possessed  with  the  highest  no- 
tions of  nobility,  family,  and  blood  ;  for  the  moun- 
taineer of  Asturias,    though   a  peasant,  will   plume 
himself  as  much  upon  his  genealogy  and  descent,  as 
the  first  grandee;  and   the  Castilian,  with   his  coat- 
armour,   looks  upon  the  Galician  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt.    This   pride,  however  ridiculous  in  itself,  is 
certainly  productive  of  the    most  exalted    qualities  :  j 
for  it  inspires  the  possessors  with  generous,  humane, 
and   virtuous   sentiments ;  and  that  a  Spanish  noble-  j 
man,    gentleman,    or  trader,    has   been   guilty   of  a  I 
mean  action,  is  a  thing  seldom  known.     This,  how-  I 
ever,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  people  that  live  \ 
on  the    coasts,  who  too  often  partake  of  all  the  bad  \ 
qualities   that  are  to  be  found  in  the  refuse  of  other  ' 
nations  :  for  in  these  places  there  is  an  assemblage  of  | 
French,  Russians,  Irish  adventurers,  and  English  smug-  1 
glers,  who   being   unable  to  live  in  their   respective  j 
countries,  mingle   with    the  Spaniards,    where   they  1 
engage  in  all'illicit  practices,  or  enter  into  the  Irish 
and  Walloon    guards  in  the   Spanish  service ;    and, 
during  a  war,  many  of  them  follow  privateering  with 
great  success. 

The  Spaniards  take  great  delight  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  to  this  darling  passion,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  agriculture,  have  been  always  sacri- 
ficed. They  bear  all  hardships  with  the  most  unre- 
mitting patience,  and  can  endure  heat,  cold,  and 
even  hunger,  with  some  degree  of  chearfulness.  They 
have  courage  and  constancy  for  the  most  hazardous 
undertakings,  and  though  naturally  slow,  yet,  when 
once  put  in  action,  pursue  their  object  with  great 
warmth  and  perseverance  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
several  of  the  provinces,  particularly  Galicia,  Gra- 
nada, and  Andalusia,  have  thrown  aside  their  indo- 
lence, and  employed  themselves  assiduously  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their 
example  will  be  toUovved  by  all  their  countrymen  ; 
as  industry  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render 
Spain  the  most  fruitful  and  opulent  kingdom  in 
Europe.  The  Spaniards  have  a  natural  turn  for 
politics,  study,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  na- 
tural interests  of  their  own  country  ;  and  even  the 
common  peasants  will  sometimes  make  reflections  on 
public  transactions,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  senator. 

The  Spanish  ladies  are  in  general  exceedingly  hand- 
some, but  are  more  famed  for  their  wit,  vivacity,  and 
politeness,  than  for  their  beauty.  They  are  small  and 
slender  in  their  persons,  on  which  they  bestow  a  pro- 
fusion of  art,  not  only  painting  their  faces,  but  like- 
wise their  necks,  arms,  and  hands;  and  there  is  not 
a  defect  in  nature,  which  they  have  not  the  secret  of 
hiding,  or  at  least  of  palliating  ;  but  these  artifices 
shrivel  their  skin,  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  old 
age  long  before  they  have  attained  it.  The  passion  of 
jealousy,  for  which  the  men  of  this  nation  were  for- 
merly so  remarkable,  seems  to  be  totally  eradicated, 
or  at  least  confined  to  very  narrow  bounds  ;  for  every 
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married  lady  has  her  professed  lover,  who  attends  her 
with  impunity. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  wore  black  cloaks,  short 
jerkins,  straight  breeches,  long  Toledo  swords,  and 
mustachoes  ;  but  this  dress  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lower  ranks,  that  of  the  French  court  being  in- 
troduced among  the  nobility,  &;c.  They  are  very 
abstemious  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  and  their  break- 
fast, which  is  usually  chocolate,  they  frequently  take 
in  bed.  Their  dinners  generally  consist  of  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  pork,  bacon,  greens,  &;c.  all  boiled  to- 
gether; and  they  arc  very  fond  of  garlic,  chives, 
salads,  and  radishes.  The  men  drink  very  little  wine, 
and  the  women  use  water,  or  chocolate.  They  al- 
ways take  their  siesto,  or  afternoon's  sleep. 

In  this  nation  gallantry  is  a  ruling  passion,  and  they 
omit  no   expence  in  the  gratification  of  it.     A  lover 
will  frequently  pass  the  night  under  the  windows  of 
his  mistress,  serenading  her  with  the  finest  music  in 
Spain  ;  and    to  this   passion    may  be  attributed    the 
amazing  courage  andagility  which  they  exhibit  at  their 
bull-feasts,  where  the  ladies  are  always  present,  and 
by  their  looks  animate  their  admirers  to  the  most  des- 
perate  acts  of  valour.     This  diversion,  which   is  of 
Moorish  original,  is  attended   with  infinite  danger  to 
the  cavalier,  who  always  attacks  the  bull    on   horse- 
back, with  a  lance,  and  endeavours  to  subdue   him  ; 
but  if  the   animal   defends   himself  so  long  that  the 
spectators  are    tired,  they  bait  him   with   dogs,  and 
ham-string  him.     The  dexterity  with  which  the  com- 
batants  manage  their  horses  and  arms  is  incredible, 
keeping  sometimes  a  whole  hour  within  a  foot  of  the 
beast,  without  being  touched  ;  but  if  the  bull  insults 
him,  by  forcing  his  lance  out  of  his  hand,  throwing 
off  his  hat,  wounding  his  horse,  or  any  of  the  com- 
pany, he  is  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  honour,  to  wound 
the  beast  in  return,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  which  is 
too  often  the  case  ;   for  if  his  horse,  terrified  at  the 
bull,  refuses  to  advance,  he  must  quit  him,  and  en- 
gage on  foot,  in  which  situation  he  is  still   more   ex- 
posed  to   the    fury   of  the   animal.     If   he  is  happy 
enough  to  come  off  conqueror,  he  receives  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  applause,    and  sometimes   a  reward 
from  the  hands  of  his  favourite  lady.     The  bulls  used 
on   these   occasions  are  the  wild   ones,  already  men- 
tioned to   be  bred  in  Andalusia,  and   kept  for  some 
time  in  stables,  and  fed  for  this  purpose. 

A  very  favourite  diversion  in  Spain  is  dancing,  from 
which  even  old  age  is  not  exempted  ;  for  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  grandmother,  mother,  and 
daughter,  join  in  the  same  dance  :  but  the  continual 
round  is  commonly  mass  in  the  morning, 'dinner  at 
noon,  and  an  airing  in  the  evening.  When  they  take 
these  airings  on  gala  or  court  days,  all  their  attendants 
are  dressed  in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of  leathers 
in  their  hats.  The  number  of  servants  kept  by  the 
grandees  and  persons  of  the  first  fashion  in  Spain, 
almost  exceed  credibility,  for  it  is  asserted,  that  they 
sometimes  amount  to  four  hundred.  The  theatrical 
diversions  of  this  kingdom  are  very  poor  and  insipid. 
The  prompter  is  placed  underneath  the  stage,  with 
his  head  peeping  through  a  trap-door,  and  he  always 
performs  his  office  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
audience.  Their  tragedies  are  for  the  most  part  ridi- 
culous bombast,  and  the  comedies  are  a  jumble  of  re- 
ligion and  buffoonery,  mingled  together  in  a  most 
whimsical  and  inconsistent  manner. 

It  is  pretended  by  the  Spaniards,  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  their  country  by  St.  James  the 
apostle,  four  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour; 
and  that  St.  Paul  preached  there  in  person.  Admitting 
these  assertions  to  be  true,  they  have  been  so  much 
the  longer  degenerating  from  the  tenets  delivered  to 
them  by  those  great  pillars  of  the  primitive  church  ; 
and  at  this  time,  the  religion  is  that  of  Rome.  It  is 
computed,  that  there  are  now,in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
54,000  friars,  34,000  nuns,  and  20,000  secular  clergy, 
but  as  to  real  devotion  and  morality,  they  are  no  where 
3  U  less 
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less  found  than  in  Spain  ;  ridiculous  pomp  and  farci- 
cal parade,  having  been  long  since  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  churches  are  magnificently  decorated, 
and,  though  tlie  rest  of  the  nation  is  poor,  the  clergy 
are  immensely  rich.  Their  avarice,  which  is  insati- 
able, is  gratified  by  every  indulgence  that  could  be 
granted  them  ;  their  estates  are  exempt  from  all  public 
burdens,  and  their  commerce,  which  is  very  consider- 
able,  is  free  from  all  duties  and  imports. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  respecting  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  an 
agreeable  piece  of  intelligence  received  in  Nov. 
1793,  from  one  of  their  settlements  in  the  West- 
Indies  ;    which  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  The  following  regulations  have  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  at  tiie  Havannah,  and  other 
places,  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  slaves: 

"  As  soon  as  the  slave  is  landed,  his  name,  age, 
price,  &c.  are  inserted  in  a  public  register ;  and  the 
mister  is  obliged  by  law  to  allow  him  one  working- 
day  in  every  week  to  himself,  besides  Sunday  ;  so 
that  if  the  slave  chooses  to  work  for  his  master  on  that 
day,  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  freeman  for  it ;  and 
whatever  he  gains  by  his  labour  on  that  day  is  so  se- 
cured to  him  by  law,  that  the  master  cannot  deprive 
him  of  it. 

"  When  the  slave  is  able  to  purchase  another 
working-day,  the  master  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  him  at 
a  proportionable  price,  namely,  one  fitth  part  of  his 
original  cost,  and  so  likewise  the  remaining  four  days 
at  the  same  rate,  when  the  black  is  able  to  redeem 
them  ;  after  which  he  is  to  be  absolutely  free." 

There  are  eight  archbishoprics  in  Spain,  viz.  Tole- 
do, Burgos,  Compostella,  Granada,  Seville,  Saragos- 
sa,  Taragona,  and  Valencia.  Toledo  has  eight  suf- 
fragan bishops;  Burgos,  four;  Compostella,  fourteen  ; 
Granada,  two  ;  Seville,  two,  and  the  Canary  islands  ; 
Saragossn,  six  ;  Tarragona,  seven;  and  Valencia,  two. 
The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  styled  the  primate  of 
Spain,  is  great  chancellor  of  Castile,  and  hath  a  re- 
venue of  100,0001.  sterling  per  ann.  but  the  Spanish 
court  has  now  lessened  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
by  taxing  them  with  pensions,  donations  to  hospitals, 
premiums  to  societies  of  agriculture,  &:c. 

The  language  of  the  Spaniards,  like  that  of  the 
Italians,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  to  which  it  very 
nearly  approaches  ;  but  it  is  mixed  with  Arabic  words 
and  terminations  introduced  by  the  Goths  and  Moors. 
In  some  provinces  they  use  a  dialect  of  the  old  French 
or  Gascon  ;  and  in  Biscay,  the  language  is  said  to  be 
a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  and  to  have  some 
analogy  with  the  Welsh  and  Irish.  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage, however,  has  nearly  retained  its  purity  for  up- 
wards of  200  years,  and  is  at  present  most  majestic 
and  expressive  :  it  has  been  observed,  that  foreigners, 
who  understand  it  the  least,  prize  it  the  most ;  though 
it  makes  but  a  poor  figure  even  in  the  best  transla- 
tions. Its  affinity  to  the  Latin  may  be  seen  bv  the 
following  specimen  of  the  Lord's  prayer:  Padre 
nuestro,  que  esta  en  el  cielo,  sancticado  se  el  tu  nom- 
bre  ;  venga  a  nos  al  tu  reyna ;  hagese  tu  voluntad, 
assien  la  tierra  como  en  el  cielo  ;  el  pan  nuestro  de 
cada  dia  da  nos  le  oy  ;  y  perdono  nos  nuestras  deudas 
passi  como  nos  otros  pardonamos  a  nuestros  deudores ; 
no  nos  dexes,  cair  en  la  tentacion,  mas  libra  nos  de 
mal,  porque  tao  es  le  reyno,  y  la  potencia,  y  la  gloria, 
per  los  figlos.     Amen." 

Bigotry  and  indolence  have  been  very  prejudicial 
to  the  Spaniards,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  have  greatly  retarded  their  improve- 
ment in  literature  ;  for  to  these  only  can  be  attribut- 
ed the  few  learned  men  so  extensive  a  kingdom  has 
produced  ;  especially  as  the  Spaniards  in  general  are 
posessed  of  excellent  natural  capacities.  Among  the 
men  of  literature,  natives  of  Spain,  the  following  are 
the  principal  :  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  and  cardinal 
Ximenes.  Calderoni  and  Lopez  de  Vega,  dramatic 
writers.     Herrera,  and  de  Solis,  historians  and  anti- 


quarians. Tostatus  a  divine,  whose  works  are  exceed^ 
ing  voluminous,  and  have  long  been  neglected:  and 
that  excellent  satirist,  Cervantes,  who,  by  his  Don 
Quixote,  in  a  great  degree,  eradicated  the  ridiculous 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  out  of  his  country:  'Ihs 
author  of  this  moral  and  humorous  satire  was  born 
at  Madrid  in  I51'J,  listed  in  a  station  little  superior  to 
that  of  a  common  soldier,  and  died  neglected,  after 
fighting  bravely  for  his  countrv  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  in  whic!)  he  lost  his  left  hand.  Quevedo,  as 
a  poet,  excelled  both  in  the  serious  and  burlesque 
style,  and  was  happy  in  a  turn  of  humour  similar  to 
that  which  we  admire  in  Butler  and  Swift  :  besides 
his  merit  as  a  poet,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  oriental 
languages,  and  possessed  great  erudition.  lie  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1570.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced oriental  poetry  into  Spain  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
and  the  Spanish  Jews  afterwards  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  literature;  particularly  in  961,  Rabbi  Moses, 
and  Rabbi  Enoch,  his  son  ;  likewise  Rabbi  Ezekias, 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Babylon  in  1039.  To  these 
Jews  the  Spaniards  are  indebted  for  a  curious  version 
of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed 
at  Ferrara,  in  1553,  in  a  Gothic  Spanish  letter. 

The  palaces,  particularly  the  Escurial,  and  other 
public  buildings,  do  honour  to  the  Spaniards  as  archi- 
tects and  sculutors.  Murillo  has  distinguished  him- 
self  by  his  paintings;  and  here  are  others  that  excel 
in  the  polite  arts,  whose  names  have  not  reached  this 
part  of  Europe. 

In  Spain  iliere  are  twenty-four  universities,  of 
which  the  chief  is  that  of  Salamanca,  founded  by 
Alphonsus  IX.  king  of  Leon,  in  the  year  1200.  It 
contains  twenty-one  colleges,  most  of  which  are  well 
endowed,  and  very  magnificent,  particularly  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  Marineus's  time  this  university  was 
supposed  to  have  7000  students,  and  always  main- 
tained 75  professors,  who  have  noble  salaries.  Most 
of  the  noblemen  in  Spain  send  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated at  this  university.  The  other  23  are  those  of 
Seville,  Granada,  Compostella,  Toledo,  Valladolid, 
Alcala,  Siguenza,  Valencia,  Lerida,  Huesca,  Sara- 
gnssa,  Tortosa,  Ossuna,  Onata,  Gandia,  Barcelona, 
Murcia,  Tarragona,  Baeza,  Avila,  Oriuela,  Oviedo, 
and  Valencia. 

'  The  principal  cities  and  towns,  Sec.  in  Spain  are 
the  following  : 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  situated  m 
the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Manzanares,  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  in 
tlie  heart  ot  Spain.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight  and 
handsome  ;  the  houses  in  general  are  lofty,  and  built 
with  brick  ;  but  the  vi'indows  are  of  lattice,  except 
those  of  the  nobility,  which  are  of  glass.  The  royal 
palace  stands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  ;  it  is  a  spacious  magnificent  structure,  consisting 
of  three  courts,  and  commands  a  very  fine  prospect. 
Besides  this,  there  are  several  noble  palaces.  Madrid 
also  contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  convents, 
and  hospitals :  among  the  last  is  one  open  for  patients 
of  all  nations  and  distempers,  supported  by  a  large 
revenue.  Here  are  three  roval  academies,  one  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Spanish  language,  another 
for  history,  and  another  for  medicine.  There  are  two 
stately  bridges  over  the  Manzanares;  and  round  the 
Placo  mayor,  or  grand  square,  are  piazzas,  with 
houses  all  uniform,  and  a  continued  line  of  balconies 
for  viewing  the  bull-fights  and  other  public  shews  ex- 
hibited thfre.  At  the  east  end  of  the  city  is  the 
Strado,  a  delightful  plain,  planted  with  regular  rows 
of  poplar  trees,  and  watered  with  a  great  many 
fountains  ;  here  the  nobility  and  gentry  take  the  air 
on  horseback,  or  in  their  coaches,-  and  the  common 
people  on  foot.  The  compass  of  the  whole  city  is 
computed  at  about  nine  miles,  and  contains  about 
200,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable  rates;  and  the 
court,  with  the  residence  of  the  quality,  and  the  high 
2  colleges 
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colleges  and  officers  that  are  kept  there,  occasion  a 
brisk  trade. 

The  environs  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain  several 
royal  seats,  among  which,  the  most  magnificent  is  the 
Escurial,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood,  above  22  miles  north-west  from  Ma- 
drid. It  is  a  spacious  structure,  built  of  curious  white 
speckled  stone,  with  ornaments  of  various  sorts  of 
marble,  jasper,  &c.  It  is  said  to  have  about  11,000 
windows,  and  contains,  besides  the  royal  apartments 
and  offices,  a  most  splendid  church,  in  which  are  forty 
ehapels,  and  as  many  altars,  exceedingly  rich  ;  a  con- 
vent of  Jeromites,  a  college,  several  hospitals  or  infir- 
maries, and  a  noble  library,  containing  a  large  and 
choice  collection  of  books  in  all  language;?  and  facul- 
ties. Mere  is  likewise  the  burial-place  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Spain,  called  the  Pantheon.  In  short, 
the  whole  forms  so  amazing  an  edifice,  that  it  re- 
sembles more  a  town  than  a  palace.  The  apartments 
are  decorated  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  tapestry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  mar- 
ble, jasper,  gems,  and  other  curious  stones,  surpas- 
sing all  imaginalion.  Aranjuez,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Tagus,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Madrid,  is  an- 
other royal  palace,  which  is  greatly  admired,  paricu- 
Jarly  for  its  noble  gardens  and  surprising  water-works. 

Toledo  is  situated  on  the  Tagus,  about  36  miles 
south  of  Madrid.  It  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  well- 
fortified  city.  Here  are  many  stately  edifices,  squares, 
convents,  churches,  and  hospitals  :  the  cathedral  is  a 
noble  structure,  built  of  a  beautiful  white  stone,  en- 
riched with  sculpture  :  the  root  of  it  is  supported  by 
eighty-eight  stately  columns,  and  it  has  eight  large 
beautiful  gates  of  brass,  with  above  thirty  chapels, 
some  ot  them  large  enough  to  pass  for  churches.  The 
treasure  of  this  cathedral  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
the  annual  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats. The  jurisdiction,  power  and  grandeur  of  this 
see,  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Rome.  Here  is  also  an 
universitv,  a  royal  palace,  and  a  court  of  inquisition. 
There  are  three  noble  bridges  over  the  river  ;  and 
without  the  walls,  on  the  north  side,  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  ;  and  under 
the  city  is  a  large  common-sewer,  which  is  also  said 
to  be  a  Roman  work. 

Seville,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  river  Guadalqui- 
ver,  200  miles  south-west  from  Madrid,  was  anciently 
the  capital  of  Betia  ;  and  from  Julius  Caesar,  who 
beautified  and  enlarged  it,  was  called  Julia  Romula  ; 
but  subsequent  to  this,  it  was  the  residence  of  several 
Gothic  and  Moorish  kings.  There  is  a  bridge  of 
boats  here  over  the  river  Guadalquiver,  which  is  na- 
vigable for  large  vessels  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
compass  ot  the  city  walls  is  eight  miles,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  iiihabilants  is  computed  at  about  120,000. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  convents,  churches, 
squares,  hospitals,  a  mint,  an  exchange,  a  custom- 
house, an  university,  and  a  cathedral,  the  hirgest  and 
finest  in  Spain.  Tiie  archbishop  has  a  very  large  in- 
come. Here  are  many  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  particularly  a  court  of  inquisition.  This  city 
carries  on  a  gieat  trade,  and  has  various  manufac- 
tories. Along  the  river  are  a  great  many  commodious 
quays;  near  which  is  also  a  stately  tower,  called  the 
Golden  Tower,  which  entirely  commands  the  river, 
city,  and  suburbs.  The  court  for  the  regulation  of 
every  thing  relating  to  the  West- India  trade  and  com- 
pany is  held  here.  The  adjacent  country  is  very 
fruitful  and  pleasant,  and  particularly  noted  for  fine 
oranges.  The  greatest  inconvenience  to  which  the  city 
is  exposed  is  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  some- 
times makes  dreadful  havock.  There  is  a  Moorish 
aqueduct  in  the  neighbourhood  worth  seeing. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  built 
on  three  hills  and  two  vallies,  and  on  every  side  sur- 
rounded with  prospects  of  fine  houses,  noble  seats, 
gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  distant  villages  ;  and  is 
ancient,  large,    rich,    and    populous.     There  are  ten 


gates  to  this  city,  and  it  contains  twenty-five  churches^ 
twenty-five  convents  of  friars,  and  the  same  number 
of  nunneries.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  this  city  is 
the  great  square,  built  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
houses  are  of  three  stories,  and  all  of  equal  height 
and  exact  symnictry,  with  iron  balconies,  and  a  stone 
balustrade  on  the  top  of  them  :  the  lower  part  is 
arched,  which  forms  a  piazza  all  round  the  square, 
which  extends  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  on 
each  side.  Over  some  of  the  arches  are  medallions  ; 
with  busts  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  several 
emminent  men,  in  stone  basso  relievo,  among  which 
are  those  of  Ferdinando  Cortez,  Francis  Pizzaro, 
Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  square  the  bull-fights 
are  exhibited,  for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  river  Tormes  runs  by  the  city,  and  has  a 
bridge  over  it  of  twenty-five  arches,  built  by  the  Ro. 
mans,  and  yet  entire. 

Cadiz,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  bv  the 
Tyrians,  stands  on  an  island,  and  is  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  means  of  the  bridge  Saco,  which  is  defended 
at  both  ends  by  redoubts  and  other  works  thrown  up 
of  earth.  The  island,  from  Fort  St.  Catalina  to  the 
island  of  St.  Pedro,  is  five  miles  long,  and  from  the 
south  point  near  the  latter  to  the  north  point,  just  by 
the  above-mentioned  bridge,  almost  two  miles  broad. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  indifFerentlv 
paved  and  dirty.  The  houses  are  in  general  four 
stories  high,  handsomely  built,  and  have  each  a  qua- 
drangular area.  This  city  is  computed  to  contain 
about  5000  houses,  one  parish  church, twelve  convents, 
and  a  Jesuits  college,  supposed,  at  the  time  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  order,  to  be  the  finest  in  all  Anda- 
lusia. The  population  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  of  which  12,000  are  French, 
and  as  many  Italians.  Here  is  the  royal  audience  of 
the  Indies,  or  the  Indian  board  of  trade,  which  was 
formerly  held  at  Seville.  The  adjacent  country  is 
extremely  rural  and  pleasant. 

The  harbour  and  bay  of  Cadiz  are  very  fine  and 
spacious :  the  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort  Mata- 
gorda, and  Fort  Pontal,  the  latter  of  which  is  situ- 
ated opposite  to  it,  upon  a  point  of  a  neck  of  land 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  The  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour is  about  five  hundred  fathoms  broad,  and  the 
harbour  Itself  about' ten  leagues  in  circuit,  but,  at 
ebb  tide  great  part  of  it  lies  dry.  The  only  safe 
landing-place  is  on  the  south-west  side,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  small  fort  called  St.  Catalina.  The  num- 
ber of  foreigners   in  Cadiz  are    said   to   amount   to 

50.000,  who  reside  there  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  its 
common  inhabitants  are  computed  at  40,000. 

Barcelona,  is  situated  on"  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Llobregat  and  Besos,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Monjouy,  on  which  are  several  forts, 
commanding  the  town  and  harbour.  The  city  itself 
is  well  fortified,  the  streets  spacious,  in  which  are 
15,000  houses,  besides  churches,  colleges,  hospitals, 
fountains,  gardens,  convents,  an  university,  an  aca- 
demy of  arts  and  sciences,  founded  in  1752,  a  court 
of  inquisition,  and  the  court  of  royal  audience  for 
Catalonia.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  and  magnificent 
edifice,  and  there  are  a  number  of  antiquities  about 
the  town,  which  prove  it  to  have  been  a  considerable 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  it  was  called 
Faventia.  The  city  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
several  Gothic  kings,  and  was  afterwards  subject  for 
a  long  time  to  counts  of  its  own.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  country  around  is  very  fer- 
tile and  delightful.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  1 50,000. 

Valencia,  180  miles  south-east  from  Madrid,  is 
situated  on,  and  has  five  bridges  over  the  Guadal- 
quiver. It  is  a  large,  handsome,  populous,  trading 
city,  and  has  a  port  within  two  miles  of  it.  It  is  the 
see   of  an    archbishop,     whose   income    amounts    to 

40.0001.  sterling  a  year,  and  contains  a  tribunal  or  in- 
quisition, a  sovereign  cuurt  of  judicature,  an   univer- 
sity, 
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sitv,  and  a  flourishing  woollen  manufactory.  Priests, 
nuns,  and  friars,  of  every  garb,  swarm  in  this  city, 
whose  inhabitants  are  reckoned  to  be  80,000. 

Carthagena  is  a  fanned  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  in  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guadalentin,  near  Cape  Palos,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south-west  from  Madrid. 
Its  harbour  is  defended  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
being  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  one  of  the  three  royal  marine  departments  ;  the 
other  trt'o  are  Cadiz  and  Ferrol.  It  is  a  city,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  has  a  revenue  ot  twenty-four  thousand 
ducats  per  annum. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  fovy  good  streets, 
and  still  tewer  grand  or  remarkable  buildings.  The 
hospital  is  a  large  square  house,  round  two  courts, 
three  stories  high  towaids  the  sea,  and  only  one  to- 
wards the  land  :  the  architecture  and  method  of  lay- 
ing out  the  plan  are  good  ;  but  the  stone  is  ot  so  soft 
and  friable  contexture,  that  the  sea  air  has  corroded 
it,  and  caused  much  of  it  to  crumble  away.  Further 
east,  at  the  foot  of  the  summer-evening  walk,  is  a 
small  church  erected  in  honour  of  St.  James,  the 
patron  of  Spain,  who  is  piously  believed  to  have  land- 
ed here  when  he  came  from  Palestine  to  convert  this 
country  to  Christianity.  Carthagena  much  resembles 
Plymouth  :  there  are  two  dry  docks,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  late  Don  Jorge  Juan.  Here  are  two 
public  walks:  that  of  the  Almeda  is  very  long,  and 
planted  with  double  rows  of  white  elms;  that  of 
Santa  Lucia  is  near  the  harbour.  The  town  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  are 
always  obliged  to  wear  their  uniform  ;  and  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  captain  are  permitted  to  carry  a 
cane.  The  port  of  Carthagena  is  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, and  nnt  much  inferior  to  any  one  in  Europe.  It 
is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  five  hundred 
paces  in  length,  and  about  six  or  seven  hundred  at 
the  mouth.  The  anchoring  is  very  good  :  the  bay 
abounds  in  fish,  particularly  mackerel.  The  air  here 
is  temperate  in  summer,  and  so  mild  in  winter,  that 
the  roses  blow  as  fine  at  Christmas  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land at  midsummer.  Great  quantities  of  fine  wool 
are  exported  from  this  city. 

Malaga,  an  ancient,  large,  well  built,  well  forti- 
fied, and  populous  city,  with  a  fine  harbour  on  the 
^Mediterranean,  is  260  miles  south  of  Madrid,  and  75 
south  west  of  Granada.  The  city  is  of  a  circular 
form,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall,  and  defended 
by  two  castles  ;  the  houses  are  solid  and  lofty,  and 
the  streets  well  paved  and  level.  So  great  is  the  ex- 
portation of  wines,  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  lemons, 
oranf^es,  and  other  fruits,  from  hence,  besides  wool 
and  oil,  that  the  duties  on  them  are  said  to  yield  the 
king  800,000  ducats  per  annum.  The  harbour  runs 
up  into  the  town  530  common  paces,  with  a  good 
breadth,  and  four  stairs  to  take  water  at,  and  24  pillars 
of  jasper  stone  to  fasten  the  ships  to.  The  city  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians.  The 
bishop  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  has 
a  revenue  of  20,000  ducats  per  annum. 

Granada  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Xenil  and 
Dauro,  180  miles  south  of  Madrid.     It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fruitful  country,  has  a  fine  air,  is  capacious 
and  populous,  being  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Spain, 
and  containing  upwards  of  90,000  inhabitants.      It  is 
divided   into   four   quarters,  and  has  12  gates,  which 
are  alwajs  open.     It  is  an  archb  shopric,  and  contains 
24  parishes,  and  29  convents,  with   a  church  to  each, 
11  hospitals,  and  four  colleges.     The  streets  are  nar- 
row, crooked,  and   badly   paved,  and   the  houses  in 
general   mean :     here    is  an    university,  and   a  royal 
chancery.     The  amphuheatre,  for  bull-feasts,  is  built 
of  stone,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Spain,  and  the  environs 
of  liie  city  are  still  pleasing  and  healthful.    Of  50,000 
inhabitants,   only    1 8,000   are  reckoned  useful ;  the 


surplus  being  made  up  of  clergy,  lawyers,  children,  and 
beggars. 

Bilboa  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ybaiza- 
bal,  and  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains about  eight  hundred  houses,  with  a  large  square 
by  the  water  side,  well  shaded  with  pleasant  walks, 
which  extend  to  the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  houses  and 
gardens,  which  form  a  most  pleasing  prospect,  par- 
ticularly in  sailing  up  the  river ;  for,  besides  the 
beautiful  verdure,  numerous  objects  open  gradually 
to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre, 
which  enlivens  the  landscape,  and  completes  thr 
scenery.  The  houses  are  solid  and  lofty,  the  streets 
well  paved  and  level,  and  the  water  is  so  conveyed 
into  the  streets,  that  thev  may  be  washed  at  pleasure; 
which  renders  Bilboa  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in 
Europe. 

Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  situated  by  the 
river  Arlancon,  120  miles  north  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
large,  but  not  a  fine  city.  The  cathedral,  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  in 
Spain  :  the  archbishop  has  a  revenue  of  40,000  ducats 
per  annum,  and  the  king  is  always  the  first  of  the 
canons.  Among  other  convents,  here  is  one  for 
ladies  of  quality,  called  Las  Huelgos,  the  revenue  of 
which  is  said  to  be  80,000  ducats  per  annum.  The 
abbess,  who  is  generally  a  l:idy  of  one  of  the  first  fa- 
milies in  Spain,  has  17  other  convents,  14  towns,  and 
50  villages  subject  to  her  :  she  has  also  the  disposal  of 
12  commanderies,  and  takes  place  ot  all  ladies,  except 
those  of  the  royal  fainily. 

Gibraltar  beins  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortress 
of  Andalusia,  though  at  present   in  the  possession  of 
Great  Brii;ain,  claims  our  attention  here  from  its  situ- 
ation.     It  was  taken  from   the  Spaniards  by  the  con- 
federate  fleet  of  the  English   and  Dutch,  under  the 
command   of  Sir  George   Rooke,  in   the   year   1704, 
and,  after  many   fruitless   attempts  to  recover  it,  was 
confirmed  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713;  repeated    attempts  have  been   since    made  to 
wrest  it  from  England,  but   without  success  :  the  late 
war  made  it  more  famous  than   ever,  when  it  under- 
went a  long  siege  against  the  united  forces  of  Spain 
and  France   by   sea  and   land,  but  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  general  Elliot  and  his  garrison,  to  the  great 
loss,  disgrace,  and   disappointment  of  the  besiegers ; 
though    it   must  be   granted;  the  place  is   by  nature 
almost   impregnable.     Near  30.)  pieces  of  cannon  of 
different  bores,  and  chiefly  brass,  which   were  sunk 
before   the  harbour   in    the   ten  floating  batteries  de- 
stroyed by   the   red-hot  bullets,  have  been  rais_"d  and 
sold,    and  the   money  arising   therefrom    distributed    < 
among    the    garrison,  as  a   reward  for  their  toil  and 
bravery.      It  is  a  commodious    port,    and   formed  by 
nature  for  commanding   the  passage  of  the  streights. 
The  town  is  neither   large   nor  beautiful,  yet  on  ac- 
count   of  its    fortifications,    is  esteemed    the    key   of 
Spain,  and   is  always  furnished  with  a  garrison,  well 
provided,   for   its   defence.     It  is   built   upon  a  rock, 
in  a  peninsula,  to  .which  on  the   land  sirie   is   only  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  rock  and  the  sea,  which 
passage  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature. 
Across  this  isthmus  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  forti- 
fied line,  in  order    to    prevent   the   garrison   of  Gib- 
raltar from  having  any  intercourse  with  the  country  : 
notwithstanding  which    they   carry   on  a  clandestine 
trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
are    exceedingly    fond.       The    garrison    is    confined 
within    very  narrow   limits,  and   the  ground  scarcely 
produces  any  thing,  so  that  it  is  supplied  with  provi- 
sions either  from  England,  or  from  Ceu'a  on  the  Bar- 
bary   coast.     Formerly  Gibraltar   was  entirely  under 
military  government;    but    finding  that    power   was 
carried    to   an    extravagant  height,    the    parliament 
thought    proper  to  erect  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and 
the    civil   power  is   now    lodged  in   its    magistrates. 
— The  road  of  Gibraltar  is  neither   safe    against  an 
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enemy  nor  storms,  and  Is  not  convenient  for  refitting 
of  vessels,  though  they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides 
for  careening.  The  strcights  are  twenty-four  miles 
long,  and  about  fifteen  broad  ;  through  which  sets 
a  current  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  for  the  stemming  cf  it  a  brisk  gale  is 
required. 

The  principal  islands  of  Spain  are  Majorca,  Mi- 
norca, and  Yvica. 

Marjorca  is  situated  120  miles  eastward  of  Spain, 
and  opposite  to  Valencia ;  it  is  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  56  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south.  In  some  parts  of  it,  there  are 
large  and  small  cattle,  game,  corn,  saffron,  fruits, 
honey,  &c. 

Minorca,  33  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Majorca,  is  about 
38  miles  long,  and  1  5  broad.  This  island  produces 
no  corn,  but  yields  wine,  oil,  and  fruit :  it  also 
feeds  a  number  of  small  cattle.  It  was  first  taken  by 
the  English  in  1708;  from  whom  the  French  took  it 
in  1758  ;  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  from  whom  the  Spaniards  took  it  in  1782,  to 
whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  in  1783. 

Yvica,  situated  between  Majorca  and  Valencia,  is 
about  40  miles  in  length,  and  22  in  breadth.  Its 
chief  productions  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits  and  drugs : 
here  are  also  salt-rocks  and  mines. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Spain,  is  a  very 
deep  cavern  at  Algezira,  the  descent  to  the  entrance 
of  which  is  by  an  hundred  steps;  when  the  spectator 
has  attained  the  mouth,  he  must  be  very  cautious  how 
he  proceeds,  for  the  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  on  a 
great  declivity  for  a  considerable  way.  This  passage 
leads  toa  sort  of  labyrinth,  which  abounds  in  crystal- 
lizations, from  whence  there  is  a  communication  to 
a  much  larger  cave,  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of 
various  kinds  of  figures,  which  reflect  the  light  of  the 
torches  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  It  is  said  that 
the  echo  in  this  cave  is  so  great,  that  if  a  single  pistol 
be  discharged  there,  the  sound  will  reverberate  for  the 
space  of  seven  minutes.  In  blowing  up  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and  teeth  have  been 
found  incorporated  with  the  stone,  some  of  which  have 
been  brought  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  is  St. 
Michael's  cave,  1 1 10  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many 
pillars  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  droppings  of 
water,  which  have  petrified  in  falling. 

In  several  parts  of  this  country  are  the  remains  of 
Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities,  consisting  of  Roman 
ways,  aqueducts,  theatres,  and  palaces.  Near  the 
city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way, 
paved  with  large  stones  ;  it  was  continued  to  Merida, 
and  from  thence  to  Seville.  This  way  was  repaired 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but  it  is  now  greatly  injured 
by  time,  though  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  some  of 
the  columns  to  be  seen.  Near  Segovia  is  a  grand 
aqueduct,  erected  by  Trajan,  which  extends  over  a 
deep  valley,  between  two  hills,  and  is  supported  by  a 
noble  row  of  152  arches.  Notwithstanding  this  aque- 
duct has  stood  so  many  centuries,  it  still  retains  its 
strength  and  beauty.  Near  Murviedro  (once  the  faith- 
ful S.igantum,  destroyed  by  Hannibal)  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Roman  theatre,  an  exact  semicircle, 
about  82  yards  diameter,  some  of  the  galleries  are  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  persons  might  attend  the 
exhibition  without  inconvenience  :  and  at  Cordova  is 
an  edifice,  which  was  formerly  a  mosque,  but  is  now 
converted  into  a  church,  said  to  be  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  is  600  feet  in  length,  500  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  proportionable  height ;  the  roof, 
which  i.s  amazingly  bold  and  lofty,  is  supported  by 
350  pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven 
aisles,  in  which  are  366  altars,  and  twenty-four  gates, 
every  part  being  enriched  and  adorned  with  the  most 
noble  and  costly  ornaments.  At  Granada  is  to  be 
seen  great  part  of  a  most  magnificent  palace  called 
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the  /Mhambra,  belonging  to  the  Moorish  kings.  The 
inside  is  overlaid  with  jasper  and  porphyry,  and  the 
walls  contain  many  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  whole 
edifice  is  executed  in  the  Gothic  taste.  This  noble 
royal  structure  was  built  in  1280  by  the  second 
Moorish  king  of  Granada  ;  and  in  1192,  in  the 
reign  of  their  eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards. 

With  respect  to  commerce,  the  articles  exported 
from  Spain  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  wines,  fine 
oil,  vinegar,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  indigo,  cochineal, 
materials  for  dyeing,  kali  or  barilla,  quicksilver,  some 
wrought  silks,  balsam  of  Peru,  vanilla,  cake-chocolate, 
sarsaparilla,  salt-petre,  salt,  woollen  counterpanes,  a 
very  fine  sort  of  blankets,  iron,  Toledo  sword  blades, 
gun  and  pistol  barrels,  vermillion,  Seville  and  Havan- 
nah  snuff,  and  several  sorts  of  roots  of  Spanish  and 
American  growth. 

The  Spaniards  import  principally  from  England 
dried  and  salted  fish,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  corn, 
rice,  pepper,  warlike  and  naval  stores,  particularly 
cables  and  anchors ;  cutlery-ware,  watches,  wrought 
brass,  and  princes  metal,  mathematical  instruments, 
toys,  jmahogany  cabinet-work,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  tin,  lead,  leather,  various  kinds  of  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  and  broad  cloths.  They  import  from 
America  gold,  silver,  cochineal,  indigo,  cocoa  or 
chocolate-nuts,  logwood,  and  other  dyeing  woods, 
sugar,  tobacco,  snuflF,  and  other  valuable  American 
productions. 

Spain  formerly  extended  the  chief  part  of  her  fo- 
reign European  trade  to  England  ;  but  it  is  now  one- 
third  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  establishment  of  some  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  that  kingdom  since  the  above  period.  Un- 
happily, however,  for  themselves,  they  make  gold 
and  silver  the  chief  branches  both  for  their  exports  and 
imports.  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the 
port  of  Cadiz  ;  and  to  this  port  other  European  nations 
send  their  merchandize  to  be  shipped  off  in  Spanish 
bottoms  for  America,  secured  under  the  name  of  Spa- 
nish factors;  for  the  merchandize  properly  belonging 
to  Spain  forms  the  least  part  of  the  freight  which  these 
ships  carry  to  America. 

The  merchants  of  England,  Holland,  France,  &c. 
have  agents  and  correspondents  at  Cadiz,  who  transact 
this  business  for  them,  and  their  great  care  is,  to  elude 
the  duties  laid  on  foreign  merchandize  sent  in  this  man- 
ner to  America ;  which,  if  paid,  are  so  exorbitant, 
that  the  profits  would  sink  very  low  ;  though  at  this 
time  they  seldom  amount  to  less  than  20  per  cent. 
Spain  has  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
contraband  trade ;  but  no  measure  taken  for  that 
purpose  can  succeed,  till  the  inhabitants,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  industry,  are  enabled  to  supply  their  Ame- 
rican possessions  with  merchandize  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture and  produce. 

The  manufactures  of  Spain  consist  chiefly  of  silk, 
wool,  copper,  and  hardware.  The  first  of  these  is  at 
present  so  greatly  encouraged,  that  we  are  told,  above 
a  million  of  people  are  employed  in  feeding,  gather- 
ing, and  curing  silk-worms,  and  in  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  making  all  kinds  of  silks.  Most  of  the  labo- 
rious works  in  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
crafts, are  performed  by  the  French,  especially  in  the 
two  Castiles. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  Spain  are 
greatly  altered  from  their  ancient  form  ;  since,  from 
being  a  free  monarchy  of  hereditary  succession  in 
males  and  females,  it  is  now  the  most  despotic  king- 
dom in  Europe  ;  and  as  in  the  administration  of  its 
government,  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  inte- 
rests and  welfare  of  the  people,  we  may  from  hence 
easily  account  for  their  poverty,  which  is  so  visible  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  The  cortes,  or  parlia- 
ments, were  composed  of  representatives  sent  from  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  oldest  member  for  Burgos 
always  acted  as  speaker.  The  cortes  formerly  possessed 
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great  privileges,  and  the  legislative  authority  was  so 
equally  blended  in  the  king  and  the  estates,  that  no 
law  could  be  made,  repealed,  or  suspended,  nor  any 
money  raised  upon  the  subject,  but  with  their  common 
consent.  But  these  cortes  are  now  abolished,  and 
Spain  is  become  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  whole  go- 
vernment being  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  his 
ministers,  and  the  councils,  which  are  entirely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  two  former. 

The  privy  council  is  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  noblemen,  nominated  by  the  king  ;  their  business 
is,  to  prepare  matters  and  to  digest  papers  for  the 
Cabinet  council,  or  junto,  the  members  of  which  are 
likewise  nominated  by  the  king,  and  consist  of  the  j 
Hrst  secretary  of  state,  and  three  or  four  more,  and  ' 
in  these  the  direction  of  all  the  executive  part  of 
government  may  be  said  to  reside.  The  council  of 
war  takes  cognizance  of  military  affairs  only.  The 
Spanish  monarchs  are  declared  out  of  their  minority 
on  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year;  and  in 
regulating  the  succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  a  medium  was  observed  between  the  Salic  law 
and  the  ancient  law  of  Spain,  viz.  that  any  male  heir, 
however  distant,  should  inherit  before  a  female  j  wiio 
can  have  no  right  but  after  the   extinction  of  every 

male  branch. 

The  laws  of  Spain  are  compounded  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  royal  edicts,  and,  probably, 
certain  provincial  customs.  The  council  of  Castile  is 
the  highest  law  tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  In  Galicia, 
Seville,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Majorca,  and 
the  Canaries,  courts,  called  royal  audiences,  are  esta- 
blished, who  judge  primarily  in  all  causes  within  15 
miles  of  their  respective  cities  or  capitals,  and  receive 
appeals  from  inferior  jurisdictions.  Besides  these,  there 
are  many  subordinate  tribunals  for  the  police,  the 
finances,  and  other  branches  of  business. 

The  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  is  established  at  Ma- 
drid, but  there  are  inferior  ones  in  the  principal  cities 
almost   all  over  Spain ;  and  these  are  the  great  state 
curbs  whereby  the  people  are  held  in  such  an  implicit 
religious  obedience,  and  preserve  their  boasted  uni- 
formity  of  the    Roman   Catholic   faith.     This   court 
was  erected  about  the  year  1251.     Pope  Innocent  IV. 
authorised  the  Dominicans  perpetual  inquisitors  ;  and 
in  1265,  Clement   IV.  confirmed  these  powers,  and 
enlarged  their  privileges  and  tribunals.     It   was  esta- 
blished in  Castile  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the 
year    1557,    and  some   time  after  extended  all   over 
Spain.     Formerly  this  office  only  acknowledged  the 
power  of  the  pope  ;  raising  itself  above  that  of  kings, 
who   were   often    bridled,    humbled,   and  even  pu- 
nished  by  it.     Their    Auto  da   Fe,  or  solemn  acts 
of  faith,  used  commonly  to  be  exhibited  when  their 
princes  came  of  age,  or  at  their  accession.     But  the 
power   of  this  office  is  now  greatly  diminished  ;  the 
officers  belonging  to  it  can  carry  no  sentence  into  ex- 
ecution   vyithout  the  royal  authority,  and  there  has 
not  been  an  Auto  da  Fe  at  Madrid  for  some  years. — 
Add  to  this,  that  some  of  the  late  popes  appear  to 
be  in  a  good  degree  protestantized,  and  divested  of 
the  superstition  and  zeal  of  their  predecessors ;   there 
are  hopes  that  the  remaining  errors  of  that  church 
will  continue  to  evaporate,  and  at  length  give  place 
to  the  light  of  reason,  good  sense,  and  the  precepts  of 
divine  revelation.     The  government  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica forms  a  system  of  itself,  and  is  delegated  to  vice- 
roys and  other  magistrates,  who  are  in  their  respective 
districts  almost  absolute.     The  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran, 
and  Masulquiver,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  in  Africa ; 
and  the   islands  of  St.  Lazaro,  the  Philippines,  and 
Ladrones  in  Asia,  are  among  the  foreign  possessions 
of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  revenues  arising  to  the  crown  from  Old  Spain 
amount  to  five  millions  sterling  per  annum,  which 
arise  chiefly  trom  taxes  on  all  kinds  of  goods,  houses, 
lands,  timber  and  provisions :  besides  which,  a  filth 
of  the  produce  of  all  the  silver  mines  in  America  be- 


longs to  the  king,  but  this  part  of  his  revenue  is  usu- 
ally very  ill  accounted  for,  and  he  seldom  receives  it 
without  part  having  been  previously  embezzled. 

The  gold  coins  in  Spain  are  pistoles  or  doubloons, 
worth  about  17s.  and  double  and  quadruple,  half  and 
quarter  pistoles.  The  silver  coins  are  reals  de  Plata, 
worth  about  6s.  of  our  raone)  ;  piasters,  or  pieces  of 
eight,  worth  about  4s.  6d.  and  half  and  quarter  pieces 
of  eight,  but  these  are  not  common.  The  brass  money 
consist  of  quartos  and  octavos,  which  answer  to  our 
halfpence  and  farthings.  The  Spanish  escudos,  or 
crowns  and  ducats,  are  imaginary  coins,  and  both  of 
the  value  of  about  6s  of  our  money.  There  are  also 
imaginary  piasters  aad  pistoles. 

The  land  forces  of  Spain,  in  time  of  peace,  are 
computed  at  about  80,000,  but  in  time  of  war,  they 
commonly  amount  to  100,000,  or  upwards.  The  ma- 
rine of  that  kingdom  has  increased,  owing  to  the  great 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  present 
monarch.  There  are  wateh-towers  from  mile  to  mile, 
all  along  the  coast  of  Spain  :  these  are  provided  with 
lights  and  guards  at  night,  so  that  from  Cadiz  to 
Barcelona,  and  from  Bilboa  to  Ferrol,  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  may  be  soon 
alarmed. 

The  king  of  Spain  formerly  enumerated  twelve 
kingdoms,  and  other  places,  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
two,  in  his  royal  titles  ;  but  this  absurd  custom  is  now 
only  occasionally  continued,  and  he  is  generally  con- 
tented with  the  appellation  of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 
The  custom,  however,  of  giving  a  number  of  names 
to  the  children  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  is  still 
observed,  the  prince  who  was  born  in  June  1786,  be- 
ing the  son  of  the  infant  Don  Gabriel,  by  the  In- 
fanta Donna- Mariana  Victoria,  was  baptized  by  the 
names  of  Pedro-Charles-Antonia-Raphael  Joseph- 
Janvier- Francis— John-Nepomucene— Thomas- de  Vil- 
leneuf-Mark-Colin-Viriccnt-Ferrier-Rainson-Peter- 
de-Alcantara-Fcrdinand.  The  Spanish  king  is  never 
crowned,  but  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  sword. 
His  signature  is,  /  the  king.  His  eldest  son  is  styled 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  his  younger  children  of  both 
sexes  are  called  infants  or  infantas,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  arms  of  the  kings  of  Spain  consist  of  a  shield, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  the  uppermost  of  which 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  lowermost  on  the  left, 
contain  a  castle.  Or,  with  three  towers,  for  Castile  j 
and  in  the  uppermost  on  the  left,  and  the  lowermost 
on  the  right,  are  three  lions,  gules,  for  Leon ;  with 
three  lilies  in  the  centre  for  Anjou.  The  armorial 
bearings  are  loaded  with  the  arms  of  all  the  king- 
doms. 

The  higher  nobility  here  consist  of  counts,  mar- 
quises, and  dukes.  The  grandees,  who  have  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  next  the  king  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  are  named  out  of  these.  Like  those  of  Portu- 
gal, they  have  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in  the 
king's  presence,  who  styles  them  in  his  letters,  Illus- 
trious J  and,  in  speaking  to  them,  or  of  them,  their 
Eminences  ;  but  there  are  others,  besides  the  gran- 
dees, who  are  covered  in  the  king's  presence,  as  car- 
dinals, nuncios,  archbishops,  the  grand  prior  of  Cas- 
tile, and  the  grand  prior  of  Malta,  the  generals  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  ambassadors 
of  crowned  heads,  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  James,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  when  the  king  assists  at  their 
respective  chapters,  in  quality  of  grand  master.  No 
grandee  can  be  apprehended  for  any  crime,  but  by 
the  express  order  of  the  king,  and  they  have  many 
other  privileges  besides  these.  The  inferior  nobility 
style  themselves  cavalleros  and  hidalgos.  The  latter 
of  these  is  applied  to  those  who  are  unmixed  with 
the  Moorish  blood. 

There  are  seven  orders  of  Knighthood  in  Spain  ;  viz. 

1.  The  order   of  the  Golden  Fleece,  instituted  in 

1430,  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is 
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common  now  to  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the  house  of 
Austria  :  it  is  generally  conferred  on  princes  and  sove- 
reign dukes ;  but  the  Spanish  branch  of  it  hath  many 
French  and  Italian  nobility .;  there  are  no  command- 
cries  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

2.  The  order  of  St.  James,  or  St.  Jago  de  Compo- 
stella,  which  is  the  richest  of  all  the  orders  of  Spain  : 
it  was  instituted  in  1175,  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of 
Leon.  The  badge  is  a  cross  of  gold  enamelled  crim- 
son, edged  with  gold,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  pen- 
dent to  a  broad  ribband  ;  it  is  changed  on  the  centre 
with  an  escallop-shell,  white  ;  it  is  only  conferred  on 
persons  of  noble  families. 

3.  The  order  of  Calatrava,  founded  by  Sancho  III. 
of  Castile.  Their  badge  is,  a  cross  fleuri,  red,  worn 
at  the  breast,  pendent  to  a  broad  ribband,  the  whole 
differing  only  in  colour  from  the  badge  of  Alcantara: 
the  ceremonial  mantle  is  of  white  silk,  tied  with  a 
curdan  and  tassels,  like  those  of  the  Garter,  and  on 
the  left  arm  a  cross  fleuri  embroidered,  gules. 

4.  The  order  of  Alcantara  owes  its  institution  to 
Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon.  The  badge  is  a  gold 
cross,  fleuri,  enamelled  green,  and  wojn  pendent  to  a 
broad  ribband  on  the  breast.  This  order  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  conferred  only  on  persons  of  ancient 
and  illustrious  families.  On  days  of  ceremony,  they 
•wear  a  mantle  of  red  silk,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is 
embroidered  in  silver,  a  star  of  five  points. 

5.  The  order  of  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  about  the  year  1218.  Women  are  also 
included  in  this  order:  the  badge,  which  is  common 
to  both,  is  a  shield  per  fess,  red  and  gold  ;  in  chief, 
a  cross  patee,  white ;  in  bassee,  four  pallets  red,  for 
Arragon,  and  the  shield  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet. 

6.  The  order  of  Montesa,  instituted  at  Valencia, 
at  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century,  in  the  place  of  the 
Templars,  whose  possessions  they  enjoyed.  The 
badge  is  a  plain  red  cross,  enamelled  on  gold,  worn 
pendent  to  a  broad  red  ribband,  sash-wise,  and  a  plain 
red  cross  embroidered  on  the  left  breast  of  the  outer 
garment. 

7.  The  order  of  Charles  III.  instituted  by  the  late 
Icing  in  1771,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
infant.  The  badge  is  a  star  of  eight  points  enamelled 
white  and  edged  with  gold  ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  vestment  white 
and  blue.  On  the  rewrse,  the  letters  C.  C.  with  the 
number  III.  in  the  centre,  and  this  motto,  Virtuti 
fif  Merita,  "  To  Virtue  and  Merit."  The  order  is 
composed  of  four  classes,  variously  distinguished. — 
This  order  is  conferred  on  none  but  persons  of  noble 
descent. 

The  history  of  Spain  will  be  introduced  at  the  end 
of  oar  ensuing  account  of  Portugal,  as  the  events  re- 
lative to  both  the  kingdoms  are  so  intimately  blend- 
ed and  connected  together,  as  not  easily  to  admit  of 
a  separation  with  propriety. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


PORTUGAL. 


Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Produce,  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Population,  Inhabitants,  Religion,  Lan- 
guage, Learning,  Cities  and  Toions,  Curiosities, 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Constitution  and 
Government,  Revenue,  History,  8Cc. 

THIS  kingdom  is  situated  between  the  7th  and 
10th  degrees  of  west  long,  and  between  the 
S7th  and  42d  degrees  of  north  lat.  being  about  300 
miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  It  is  the  most 
western  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  being 


bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain.  This  is  the 
Lusitania  of  the  Romans  j  but  the  etymology  of  its 
present  name  is  uncertain. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  usually  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
provinces. 

The  North  Division  contains 

Entre  Mino,  chief-town  Braga  ;  Douro,  chief-towns 
Oporto  and  Viana;  Tra  los  Montes,  chief-towns 
Braganza,  Miranda,  and  Villa-Real :  containing  6814 
square  miles. 

The  Middle  Division  contains 

Beira,  chief-towns  Coimbra  and  Guarda;  Estrema* 
dura,  chief-towns  Lisbon,  Ubes,  and  Leira  :  contain- 
ing 12,640  square  miles. 

The  South  Division  cojitains 

Entre  Tajo,  chief-town  Ebora,  or  Evora  ;  Guadia« 
na,  chief-towns  Portalegre,  Elvas,  and  Bira  ;  Alen- 
tejo,  chief-town  Lagos ;  Algarva,  chief-towns  Faro, 
Tavora,  and  Silves  :  containing  8397  square  miles. 

The  air  in  Portugal,  especially  about  Lisbon,  is 
reckoned  soft  and  beneficial  to  consumptive  patients  ; 
it  is  not  so  scorching  as  that  of  Spain,  being  refreshed 
by  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  not  in  general 
equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  especially  in  corn, 
which  they  import  from  other  countries.  Some 
places  produce  good  pasture,  but  in  general  it  is  very 
coarse. 

The  fruits  here  are  the  same  as  in  Spain,  but  not  so 
highly  flavoured.  Herbs  and  flowers  are  very  plenti- 
ful, from  the  odoriferous  kinds  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  perfumed  waters  are  distilled.  They  are  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  culture  of  their  vineyards, 
which  yield  excellent  grapes.  The  cattle  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  are  large  and  fine,  but  in  the  southern  they 
are  small  and  lean,  and  are  in  general,  as  well  as  their 
poultry,  but  indifferent  eating.  Their  horses  are  brisk 
and  lively,  but  extremely  slight.  The  fish  on  the  coast 
are  very  fine,  and  the  birds  resemble  those  of  Spain, 
Vast  quantities  of  delicious  honey  are  produced  in  this 
country.  Here  are  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  : 
also  variety  of  gems,  marbles,  and  mill-stones,  and  a 
fine  mine  of  salt-petre,  near  Lisbon. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Portugal  are  those 
which  divide  Algarva  from  Alentejo,  those  in  Tra  lo5 
Montes,  and  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tajo  :  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  barren. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Portugal  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Spain.  The  others  are,  the  Monde- 
go,  the  Limia,  Sadao,  Vanga,  Lesa,  Ave,  Cavado, 
Zezere,  Alba,  Goa,  Laura,  Canha,  and  Casa.  The 
Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  celebrated  for  its  golden  sand. 
There  are  also  several  remarkable  lakes  and  springs 
in  this  kingdom  ;  some  of  them  will  absorb  even  the 
lightest  substances,  as  feathers,  cork,  &c.  some  are 
medicinal  and  sanative,  particularly  one  aboHt  43 
miles  from  Lisbon  ;  and  some  hot  baths  are  found  in 
the  province  of  Algarva. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Portugal,  according 
to  the  best  calculation,  amount  to  about  two  millions. 
In  1732,  the  kingdom  contained  3344  parishes, 
1,742,230  lay  persons,  and  about  300,000  ecclesiastics 
of  both  sexes.  The  Portuguese  are  neither  so  tall, 
nor  so  well  made  as  the  Spaniards.  The  ladies  are  of 
an  olive  complexion,  but  while  young,  exceedingly 
handsome  ;  and  their  eyes,  which  are  black  and  spark- 
ling, retain  their  brilliancy  long  after  their  other 
charms  are  upon  the  decline.  In  their  manners  they 
are  exceeding  lively  and  witty,  but  at  the  same  time 
possess  the  nicest  sense  of  female  virtue  and  honour. 

The  Portuguese  are  generally  accused  of  being 
haughty,  treacherous  and  crafty  in  their  dealings; 
malicious,  cruel,  and  vindictive  in  their  tempers ; 
much  given  to  avarice  and  usury,  and  the  meaner 
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This  character. 


be  just ;  but 


sort  extremely  addicted  to  thieving, 
though  bad,  may  in  a  great  measure 
charity  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  general, 
and  that  among  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  many 
may  be  found,  whose  sentiments  and  manners  are  an 
honour  to  their  country  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  peo- 
ple whatever  are  less  beholden  to  the  reports  of  histo- 
rians and  travellers  than  the  Portuguese.  We  will, 
however,  hope  that  some  alteration  will  be  made  in 
their  character  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  papal  influence  among  them. 
In  their  manner  of  living,  customs,  and  diversions, 
they  nearly  resemble  the  Spaniards,  but  they  are,  it 
possible,  more  superstitious,  and  affect  greater  state. 
They  keep  an  incredible  number  of  domestics,  tor 
they  never  discharge  any  who  survive  after  serving 
their  ancestors;  but  they  exact  a  veneration  from 
them  which  fails  little  short  of  the  most  abject  slavery  ; 
and  the  ladies,  in  particular,  are  treated  by  them  with 
the  same  homage  as  is  paid  to  persons  of  the  blood- 
royal  in  other  countries.  The  houses,  particularly 
those  of  the  grandees,  are  furnished  in  the  richest  and 
most  superb  taste ;  but  the  poorer  sort  have  scarcely 
any  furniture  at  all,  and  sit  always  cross-legged  on 
the  ground,  like  the  Moors.     Their  dress,  like  that 


of  the 


)aniards,  never  used  to  vary  till  very  lately, 
pani*flarlv  among  the  men  ;  but  now  both  sexes 
conform  greatly  to  the  modes  of  France.  The  ladies 
wear  exceeding  rich  clothes,  and  when  they  walk 
out,  put  on  long  veils  over  their  heads,  but  leave 
their  faces  uncovered.  Both  men  and  women  make 
great  use  of  spectacles,  and  that  often  not  so  much 
to  assist  their  sight,  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of 
wisdom  and  giavity. 

The  established  religion  in  Portugal,  and  the  only 
one  tolerated  there,  is  Popery.  Jews,  however,  are 
found  there  in  vast  numbers,  but  they  sometimes 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  inquisition  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  if  they  be  unhappy  enough  to  fall  under 
its  censure,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  The 
English  Protestants  are  permitted  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  but  they  must  be  careful  not  to  ridicule 
that  of  the  country,  nor  endeavour  to  make  proselytes. 
The  power  of  his  holiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
quisition in  Portugal,  have  been  very  much  contracted 

of  late. 

The  only  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is,  that  about  20 
years  ago  there  was  erected  a  patriarchate  at  Lisbon.  | 
The  patriarch  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  of  the  royal 
family.  The  archbishoprics  are  those  of  Lisbon,  Braga, 
and  Evora.  The  first  of  these  has  ten  suffragan  bi- 
shops, including  those  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
abroad  ;  the  second  has  ten,  and  the  last  two. 

The  Portuguese  language  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Spain,  only  the  pronunciation  is  harsher 
to  the  ear.  It  is  spoken  on  all  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  far  as  China,  but  mixed  with  the  language 
of  the  several  nations  in  those  distant  regions. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  Portuguese  were  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  more  true  knowledge  with  regard 
to  astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, than  any  other  nation  in  the  universe  ;  but 
bigotry  has  plunged  them  into  a  deplorable  state  of 
Ignorance,  from  whence  some  weak  efforts  have  of 
lately  been  made  to  extricate  them  ;  for  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  this  defect  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the 
want  of  genius  as  a  proper  education.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared,  that  while  the  papal  power,  and  that  of 
the  ecclesiastics  continue  at  such  a  height,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was,  real  learning  will  make 
but  a  small  progress,  notwithstanding  the  laudable 
endeavours  of  a  tew  enlightened  minds. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  and 
Evora.  The  first  of  these  is  much  inferior  to  the  se- 
cond, which  was  founded  in  the  year  1291,  by  king 
Denni!=,  and  consists  of  a  rector,  reformator,  or  go- 


vernor, a  chancellor,  with  fifty  professors,  and  other 
officers.  The  number  of  students  are  about  200;  and 
the  buildings  of  the  university  are  very  magnificent. — 
The  university  at  Evora  was  founded  in  the  year  1559, 
and  is  well  endowed.  There  is  also  at  Lisbon  a  col- 
lege, where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  the 
sciences,  and  every  branch  of  polite  learning. 

The  Portuguese  antiquities  chiefly  consist  in  the. re- 
mains of  some  Moorish  castles,  the  Roman  bridge  and 
aqueduct  at  Coimbra,  and  the  walls  of  Santarin,  which 
are  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  principal  natural  curiosities  are  the  lakes 
and  fountains  already  described ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  the  diamond  the  king  is  possessed  of,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  found  at 
Brasil.  The  artificial  curiosities  are,  the  church  and 
monastery  at  Lisbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal 
are  buried,  which  are  inexpressibly  magnificent ; 
and  several  monasteries  in  Portugal,  dug  out  of  the 
hard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St.  Roach  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  ,world  :  the  paint- 
ings are  mosaic  work,  so  curiously  wrought  with  stones 
of  all  colours  as  to  astonish  the  beholders. 

The  capital  city  of  Portugal  is  Lisbon  :  it  stands  on 
seven  hills,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tagus :  it  is  the  residence  of  its  monarchs,  the  seat 
of  the  chief  tribunals  and  oflScers  of  the  metropolitan, 
the  receptacle  of  the  richest  merchandise  both  of  the 
East  and  West-Indies,  and  is  esteemed  the  greatest  port 
in  Europe,  next  to  London  and  Amsterdam.  Here 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  having 
water  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  and  room  sufficient 
to  admit  ten  thousand  sail,  without  being  crowded. 

The  greatest  part  of  Lisbon,  and  the  chief  of  the 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  were  destroyed  by    a 
dreadful  earthquake,    on   November    1,    1755.     All 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  demolished,  is  planned 
out  in  the  most  regular  and  commodious  form.     Some 
large  squares  and    many   streets   are    already  built. 
The  streets  form  right-angles,  and  are  broad  and  spa- 
cious.    The  houses  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  uniform : 
and  being  built  of  white  stone,  make  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.    The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  before  the 
earthquake,  did  not  exceed  1 50,000 ;  but  in  the  year 
1790,  it  was  computed  to  contain  228,612;  to  these 
are  to  be  added  the   religious  of    both    sexes,  with 
their  attendants,  who  dwell  in  convents  and  monaste- 
ries, the  soldiery,  the  professors  and  students  of  semi- 
naries of  education,   and    such  labourers  as  have  no 
fixed  dwelling.     Here  are  still  remaining  some  noble 
edifices  and  fine  churches;  among  the  latter,  the  most 
magnificent  is  the  chapel-royal,  the  splendor  of  which 
is  amazing.     The  cathedral  is  a  vast  Gothic  structure, 
heavy  and  clumsy  ;  it  contains,  however,  great  riches, 
and  is  finely  adorned    within.     The  Icing's  principal 
palace  is  spacious  and  convenient,  and  stands  on  the 
river  Tagus.     The  castle  is  large  and  ancient,  has  al- 
ways a  garrison  of  four  regiments  of  foot,  and,  from 
its  situation,  commands  the  whole  city,  being  in  the 
centre  of  it  upon  one  of  the  highest  hills.     Here  is  a 
noble    university,  and  a  large  square,   called  Rosio, 
surrounded  with  magnificent  buildings. 

The  city  and  sea-port  of  Oporto  is,  next  to  Lisbon, 
a  place  of  the  greatest  opulence  and  trade  in  the  king- 
dom.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers,    and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  well  paved, 
the  natural  rock  making  part  of  the  pavement  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  even  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  buildings,  which  are  gracefully  antique,  are  all 
of  stone  ;  and  the  churches,  particularly  the  cathedral, 
are  stately  and  magnificent.     The  harbour,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  English  vessels,  is  very  commodi- 
ous, but  the  entrance  to  it  is  rendered  dangerous  by 
rocks   and   sand-banks,  called    the  Bar.     From  this 
place  is  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in 
wine,  to  England,    from  thence  denominated  Port ; 
I  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  shops  in  the  city  are 
coopers. 
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The  commerce  of  Portugal  is  very  considerable, 
but  particularly  with  England,  from  whence  they 
have  most  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  with  which 
they  furnish  their  subjects  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  in  return  for  which  the  English  take  the 
wines,  salt,  and  fruit  of  Portugal.  By  several  treaties 
the  British  merchants  in  that  kingdom  enjoy  consi- 
derable privileges,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
greatly  intringed  by  the  creation  of  new  companies, 
and  other  oppressive  regulations:  and,  notvviihstand- 
ing  repeated  complaints  have  been  made  from  our 
court  to  that  of  Portugal,  there  has  never  been  the 
least  redress  granted,  or  concession  made. 

Portugal,  it  is  said,  draws  more  profit  from  her 
lirasils,  than  Spain  from  both  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
articles  from  thence  are  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  indi- 
go, copper,  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  cot- 
ton, hides,  gums,  drugs,  and  dying  woods.  The 
king's  filth  of  the  gold  brought  from  Brasil,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  contraband  trade,  is  said  to  amount, 
one  year  with  another,  to  about  300,0001.  sterling; 
and  the  whole  annual  produce  of  that  metal  in  Bra- 
sil is  computed  at  near  2,000,0001. 

The  Portuguese  have  also  very  extensive  plantations 
on  the  east  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
draw  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  slaves  sufficient  to  cul- 
tivate their  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  in  Brasil. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Isles,  the  Madeiras,  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  likewise  all  belong  to  Por- 
tugal. Goais  their  chief  settlements  in  the  East- In- 
dies, their  other  possessions  there  are  Macao,  Daman, 
Diu,  &c. 

The  manufactures  in  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of 
wool  and  silk,  both  which  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
goodness  to  those  of  Spain.  They  also  make  a  little 
Jinen,  a  variety  of  straw  work,  and  preserve  and  can- 
dy fruits  to  admiration. 

The  king  of  Portugal  is  absolute,  though  the  ap- 
pearance ot  liberty  is  still  preserved  in  the  meeting  of 
the  cortes,  or  states,  already  mentioned,  in  Spain ; 
but  they  have  long  since  sold  their  parts  in  the  legis- 
lature to  the  crown,  and  now  only  serve  to  record 
such  acts  ot  state  as  the  court  resolves  upon  ;  to  de- 
clare the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  when  the  king  is 
pleased  to  nominate  him  ;  or  to  ratify  treaties  with  such 
foreign  princes  as  may  still  deem  their  consent  of  any 
weight.  The  succession  in  Portugal  may  devolve  to 
the  female  branch  ;  and  the  late  monarch,  having  no 
male  issue,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
and  married  his  daughter  to  his  brother  don  Pedro. 

The  council  of  state,  in  this  kingdom,  is  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  they  dispose  of  all  great 
preferments,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  A  council 
of  war  regulates  all  military  affairs ;  and  the  treasury 
courts,  the  finances. 

The  laws  of  Portugal  are  all  contained  in  three 
small  volumes,  and  are  founded  on  the  civil  law  and 
their  parttcular  customs.  The  council  of  the  palace 
is  the  highest  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals  ;  and 
the  Casa  da  Supplicacao  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no 
appeals  can  be  brought.  The  inquisition  is  established 
here,  as  well  as  in  Spain.  They  have  also  one  of 
these  tribunals  at  Goa,  but  none  at  the  Brasils ;  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese  inquisition  has,  however, 
been  of  late  greatly  circumscribed. 

The  revenues  of  Portugal  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Brasils,  have  been  very  considerable,  and  it  is  comput- 
ed that  they  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half  an- 
nually. A  considerable  part  of  this  arises  from  the 
customs  and  duties  on  goods  exported  and  imported, 
which  are  usually  farmed  out  by  the  crown,  and  are 
immensely  high.  Foreign  merchandise  pays  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  on  importation,  and  fish  trom  New- 
foundland twenty-five  per  cent.  Fish  taken  in  the 
neighbouring  seas  and  rivers  pay  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  and  the  tax  upon  land  and  cattle  which  are  sold, 
is.  ten  per  cent.     The  duty  upon  snuff  alone  amounts 
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to  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  and  the  king  draws  a  con- 
siderable revenue  from  the  several  orders  of  knight- 
hood, of  which  he  is  always  grand-master.  The  pope 
alio,  in  consideration  of  the  large  sums  he  drtiws  out 
of  this  kingdom,  gives  the  king  the  money  arising 
trom  indulgences  and  licenses  to  eat  flesh  at  times 
prohibited,  Sic. 

The  nobility  of  Portugal  are  not  taxed  but  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies,  and  then  not  very  high. 
By  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  useless 
religious  orders  and  institutions,  the  king's  revenue  is 
greatly  increased.  , 

The  king's  tiiles  are,  "  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
Algraves,  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  the  sea  of 
Africa  ;  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  navigation,  con- 
quests, and  commerce,  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  &c."  The  kinji's  eldest  son  is  styled  prince  of 
Brasil.  In  the  year  1749,  pope  Benedict  XlV.  dig- 
nified the  king  with  the  title  of  his  Most  Faiihful 
Majesty. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are  Argent,  five  escutcheons, 
I  azure,  placed  cross-wise,  each  charged  with   as  many 
besants  as  the   fjrst,  placed   salter-wise   and    pointed, 
sable,  for   Portugal.     The    shield,    bordered,    gules, 
charged    with   seven   towers.  Or,  three  in  chief  and 
two  in  each  flanch.     The  supporters  are  two  winged 
I  dragons,  with  the  crest  a  dragon.  Or,  under  the  two 
I  flanches,  and  the   base  of  the   shield   appears  at  the 
j  end  of  it ;  twe   crosses,   the   first   fleur-de-luce,  vert, 
j  which  is  for  the  order  of  Aviez,  and  the  second  patee, 
I  gules,  for  the  order  of  Christ  ;  the  motto  is  change- 
able, each  king  assuming  a  new  one  ;  but  it  frequently 
consists  of  these  words,  Fro  Rege  et  Grege,  "  For  the 
King  and  the  People." 

His  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  Peter  III.  late  king  of 
i  Portugal,   died  in  July    1786,  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
,  69th  year  of  his  age.   He  was  succeeded  in  the  throne 
j  by  his  consort  Maria  Frances  Isabella. 
I       There  are   several  orders  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
I  1,  The  order  of  Chiist,  founded  in  1317,  by   Dennis 
'  I.  of  Portugal,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  red  cross  with- 
j  in  a  white  one,  and  the  number  ot  the  commanderies 
454.     2.  The  order  of  St.   James,  instituted  in  1310, 
by  the  last-mentioned   prince,  the   badge  of  which  is 
[  a  red   sword,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     A  great  num- 
ber of  towns  and  commanderies  belong  to  this  order. 
3.  The   order   of  Aviz,  or  Aviez,  instituted   by   Al- 
phonsus    Henriquez   king   of  Portugal,  in    1  M-7,  as  a 
military   and   religious  order,  whose  badge  is  a  greea 
cross,   in   form  of  a  lily,  and  the  number  of  its  com- 
manderies 49.     Though  these  three  orders  are  religi- 
ous, yet  the  knights  are  at  liberty  to  marry.     4.    The 
order  of  St.  John,  which  has  also  several   comman. 
deries. 


HISTORY    OF    SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL, 

SPAIN,  together  with  Portugal,  anciently  formed 
but  one  kingdom,  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
from  Gaul,  to  which  it  is  contiguous  ;  or  from  Africa, 
from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  narrow  Si  raits 
of  Gibraltar.  The  Phoenicians  sent  colonies  thither, 
and  built  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  Afterwards  upon  the 
rise  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  possession  of  this  king- 
dom became  an  object  of  contention  between  those 
powerful  republics  ;  but  at  length  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  fall  of  that  empire,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the 
Goths.  These  in  their  turn  were  invaded  by  the  Sa- 
racens, who  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  finest  kingdoms  in  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  and  not  content  with  the  immense  regions  that 
formerly  composed  great  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  empires,  they  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
ravaged  Spain,  and  established  themselves  in  the  south- 
erly provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
3  Y 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  first  Spanish  prince  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  was  Don  Pelago,  who  distinguished  him- 
self against  these  infidels  (afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Moors ;)  and  about  the  year  720,  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  king  of  Asturia.  His  successes 
animated  other  Christian  princes  to  take  arms  like- 
wise, and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  many  ages  were  perpetually  embroiled  in  bloody 
wars.  In  the  mean  time  every  adventurer  was  en- 
titled to  the  conquests  he  made  upon  the  Moors,  till 
Spain  was  at  last  divided  into  twelve  kingdoms;  and 
about  the  year  1095  Henry  of  Burgundy  was  de- 
clared by  the  king  of  Leon,  count  of  Portugal  ;  but 
his  son  Alphonso  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Leon, 
and  declared  himself  king.  A  succession  of  brave 
princes  gave  the  Moors  repeated  overthrows  in  Spain, 
till  about  the  year  14-75,  when  all  the  Spanish  king- 
doms, Portugal  excepted,  were  united  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  the 
heiress  and  afterwards  queen  of  Castile,  who  took 
Granada,  and  expelled  the  Moors  and  Jews,  to  the 
number  ot"  170,000  families,  out  of  Spain.  This  ex- 
pulsion greatly  depopulated  the  country  of  artists, 
labourers,  and  manufacturers  j  and  the  discovery  of 
America  (which  hap|iened  a  few  years  after)  not 
only  added  to  that  calamity,  but  rendered  the  re- 
maining Spaniards  most  deplorably  indolent.  To 
complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
introduced  the  Popish  inquisition,  with  all  its  horrors, 
into  their  dominions,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  return 
of  the  Moors  and  Jews. 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Charles 
V.  of  the  house  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  extensive  possessions  of  the  house  6f 
Austria  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  above  all,  America, 
from  whence  he  drew  immense  treasures,  began  to 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  princes,  but  could 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  :  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  pro- 
testant  subjects  in  Germany,  whom  he  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  bring  back  to  the  Catholic  church.  At 
length,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
■worldly  affairs,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution  he  resigned  Spain  and 
the  Netheilands  to  his  son  Philip  II.  but  could  not 
prevail  on  the  princes  of  Germany  to  elect  him  em- 
peror, which  they  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  Charles's 
brother,  dividing  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria 
•with  two  branches.  Spain,  with  all  possessions  in 
Africa  and  the  New  World,  also  the  Netherlands, 
and  some  Italian  states,  remained  with  the  elder 
branch,  whilst  the  empire,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger. 

Philip  II.  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  but  pos- 
sessed  few  of  his  good  qualities.     He  was  austere, 
haughty,  immoderately   ambitious,  and    through    his 
whole  life  a  cruel  bigot  in  the  cause  of  Popery.     He 
married  Mary  queen  of  England,  an  unfeeling  bigot 
like  himself;  and  after  her  death  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  but  without  success.     His  re- 
sentment on  this  occasion  produced  very   disadvan- 
tageous wars  with  that  princess,  which  occasioned  the 
revolt  and  loss  of  the  United  Provinces.     But  in  Por- 
tugal  he  was  more  successful.     That  kingdom,  after 
being   governed  by  a  race  of  wise  and  brave  princes, 
fell  to  Sebastian  about  the  year  1557.     Sebastian  lost 
his  life  and  a  fine  army,  in  a  headstrong,  unjust,   and 
ill-concerted  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa; 
and  soon  after  Philip  united  Portugal  to  his  own  do- 
minions,  though  the  Braganza  family  of  Portugal  pre- 
tended to  a  prior  right.     By  this  acquisition  Spain  be- 
came possessed  of  tlie  Portuguese  settlements  in  India, 
some  of  which  she  still  retains. 

The  descendants  of  Philip  proved  to  be  very  weak 
princes ;  but  Philip  and  his  father  had  so  totally 
ruined  the  ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  that  they  reigned 


almost  unmolested  in  their  own  dominions.  Their 
viceroys,  however,  were,  at  once  so  tyrannical  and 
insolent  over  the  Portuguese,  that  in  the  year  1640 
the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by  a  well  concerted  con- 
spiracy, expelled  their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  John  IV. 
almost  without  bloodshed  ;  and  the  foreign  settlements 
also  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.  A  fierce 
war  subsisted  for  many  years  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  re-unite 
them  proved  vain,  so  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
February  16G8,  by  which  Portugal  was  declared  to 
be  free  and  independent,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
distinct  kingdom  from  Spain. 

The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  line,  failing  in 
the  person  of  Charles  II.  who  left  no  issue,  Philip, 
duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  to  the  dauphin  of  France, 
and  grandson  to  Lewis  XIV.  mounted  the  throne,  by 
virtue  of  his  predecessor's  will,  in  the  name  of  Piiilip 
V.  anno  1701  ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle 
with  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  sup- 
ported by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  the  year  1713. 
And  Lewis  XIV.  through  a  masterly  train  of  politics, 
accomplished  his  favourite  project  of  transferring  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  with  all  its  rich  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  East-Indies,  from  the  house  of  Austria  to 
that  of  his  own  family  of  Bourbon  ;  an  event  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  ;  es- 
pecially in  the  American  seas,  where  a  glaring  partia- 
lity has  been  shewn  to  the  French  nation  ever  since, 
and  renders  the  English  being  possessed  of  a  port  in 
the  South  Seas  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  Gib- 
raltar, at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
serves  as  a  curb  on  the  united  strength  of  France  and 
Spain  in  Europe. 

Philip,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Parma,  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ferdinand  VI.  a  mild  and  peaceable  prince,  who  re- 
formed many  abuses,  and  was  desirous  of  promoting 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  he 
died  in  1759  without  issue,  through  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  III.  the  late  reigning  monarch  of  Spain. 

The  Portuguese   could  not  have   supported   them- 
selves under  their  revolt  from  Spain,  had  not  the  latter 
power  been  engaged  in  wars  with  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, that  prince  having   married  a  princess  of  Portu- 
gal,  prevailed   with  the  crown  of  Spain,  in    1668,  to 
give  up  all  pretensions  to  that  kingdom.     Alphonso, 
son  to  John  IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal.     He  had 
the  misfortune  to  disagree  with  his  wife  and  his  bro- 
ther Peter,  and  they  uniting  their  interests,  not  only 
forced  Alphonso  to  resign  his  crown,  but  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  pope  for  their  marriage,  which 
was  actually  consummated.     They  had  a  daughter; 
but  Peter,  by   a  second  marriage,  had  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  John,  his  successor,  and  fnther  to  hia 
late  Portuguese  majesty.     John,  like  his  father, join- 
ed the   grand  confederacy    formed  by  king  William  ; 
but  neither  of  them  were  of  much  service  in  humbling 
the  power   of  France.     On   the   contrarv,   they    had 
almost  ruined  the  allies,  by  occasioning  the  loss  of  the 
great  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707. 

John  died  in  1750,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Joseph,  who,  in  1760,  was  attacked  by  some  assas- 
sins, and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  From  this 
conspiracy  is  dated  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  it) 
from  all  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  Joseph 
having  no  son,  his  eldest  daughter  was  married,  by 
dispensatioii  from  the  pope,  to  Don  Pedro,  her  own 
uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  falling  into  a  foreign  fa- 
mily ;  and  the  next  year  1761,  she  was  bioughttobed 
of  a  son,  called  the  prince  of  Beira. 

When 
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When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain  in  1762,  the  Spaniards,  and  their  allies  the 
French,  pretended  to  force  Joseph  into  their  alliance, 
and  to  garrison  his  sea-towns  against  the  English 
with  their  troops.  The  king  of  Portugal  rejected 
-thii  proposal,  and  declared  war  against  the  Spani- 
ards, who,  u  ithout  resistance,  entered  Portugal  with 
a  considerable  army,  while  a  whole  body  of  French 
threatened  it  from  another  quarter.  But  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  the 
invasion  ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Fontainbleau 
in  1763. 

Joseph  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1777,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  niece  Maria  Frances  Isabella, 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was,  the  removing  from  power 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  an  event  which  excited  uni- 
versal joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  since  his  arbitrary 
and  oppre.ssive  administration  had  rendered  him  odious 
to  the  people  ;  though  it  has  been  aliedged  in  his  fa- 
vour, that  several  of  the  public  measures  he  had 
adopted  were  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  the  country. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1792,  the  prince  of  Brasil, 
as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  published  an  edict, 
declaring,  that  as  his  mother,  from  her  unhappy  situ- 
ation, was  incapahie  of  managing  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, he  would  place  his  signature  to  public  pa- 
pers, till  the  return  of  her  health  ;  and  that  no  other 
change  should  be  made  in  the  forms. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain  was  so  warmly  attached  to  the 
family  compact  concluded  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
that  two  years  after  his  accession  he  even  hazarded  his 
American  dominions  to  support  it.  War  being  de- 
clared betvi-een  him  and  England,  the  latter  took 
from  him  the  famous  port  and  city  of  Ilavannah,  in 
the  island  of  Xuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herself  en- 
tirely mistress  of  the  navigation  of  the  Spanish  plate 
fleets.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  English, 
their  ministry  thought  proper  hastily  to  conclude  a 
peace  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Havannah  was  re- 
stored to  Spain. 

In  1775  an  expedition  was  concerted  against  Al- 
giers by  the  Spanish  ministry,  which  had  a  most  un- 
successful termination.  The  troops,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  24,000,  and  who  were  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  Conde  de  O'Reilly,  landed  about  a 
league  and  half  from  the  city  of  .Algiers ;  but  were 
disgracefully  beaten  back,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter 
on  board  their  ships,  having  27  officers  killed,  and 
191  wounded,  besides  301  rank  and  file  killed,  and 
2088  wounded.  In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  they 
also  renewed  their  attacks  by  sea  to  destroy  the  place  ; 
but  after  spending  much  ammunition,  and  losing  many 
lives,  were  forced  to  retire  without  effecting  their 
purpose. 

When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies  had  subsisted  for  some  time,  and  France 
had  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the  court  of  Spain  was 
also   prevailed  upon  to  commence   hostilities  against 
Great   Britain.     The  Spaniards  closely  besieged  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea   and   land;  it  having  been  always 
a  great  mortification  to  them,   that  this  fortress  should 
be  possessed  by  the  English.     The  grand  attack  was 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1782,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  de  Crillon,  by   ten  battering  ships,  from 
600   to    1400   tons   burden,  carrying  in  all  212  brass 
guns,  entirely  new,  and  discharging  shot  of  26  pounds 
weight.     The  showers  of  shot  and  shells  which  were 
directed  from  them,  from  their  land  batteries,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  various  works  of  the  garrison, 
exhibited  a  scene,  of  which  perhaps   neither  the  pen 
nor  the  pencil   can    furnish  a  complete   idea.     It    is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest 
artillery    were  playing  at  the   same   moment :  an  in- 
stance which  has  scarcely  occurred  in  any  siege  since 
the    invention  of    those  wonderful    engines  of  de- 
struction. 


The  irresistible  impression  of  the  numerous  red-hot 
bails  from  the  garrison  was  soon  conspicuous ;  for  in 
the  alternoon,  smoke  was  perceived  to  issue  from  the 
admiral's  ship  and  another,  and  by  one  in  the  morn- 
ing several  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  ot  rockets 
were  thrown  up  from  each  of  their  ships  as  signals  of 
distress;  and  thus  ended  all  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards 
of  reducing  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  Some  trifling 
operations  continued  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  till 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  1783. 

In  other  enterprises  however,  the  Spaniards  proved 
more  successful.  The  island  of  Minorca  was  urren- 
dered  to  them  on  the  6th  of  February,  1782,  after 
having  been  besieged  for  171  davs.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  no  more  than  2G92  men,  while  the  lorces 
ot  the  enemy  amounted  to  1(3,000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  de  Crillon.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander at  first  attempted  to  corrupt  the  governor  (ge- 
neral Murray  ;)  but  this  being  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, the  siege  was  commenced  in  form  ;  and  the 
garrison  would  have  shewed  themselves  equally  invin- 
cible with  those  of  Gibraltar,  had  it  been  possible  to 
relieve  them  in  the  same  manner.  The  scurvy  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  de- 
plorable situation  that  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render in  spite  of  every  effort  of  human  fortitude  or  skill; 
and  so  sensible  were  both  parties  that  this  was  the  true 
cause,  that  the  Spanish  general  allowed  them  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  shouldered,  drums  beating,  and 
colours  flying,  while  the  disconsolate  British  soldiers 
protested  that  they  surrendered  their  arms  to  God,  and 
not  to  the  Spaniards. 
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THIS  country  is  situated  between  the  7th  and  10th 
deg.  of  east  long,  and  37th  and  46th  deg.  of  north 
lat.  being  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  400  broad  ;  but  its  form  is  so  irregular, 
that  in  some  parts  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  25 
miles.  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  or  Adriatic  sea  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  including  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  the  Venetian,  and  other  islands,  with 
the  chief  city  in  each,  are  divided  in  the  following 
manner: 

Countries*  Names.  Principal  Cities. 

Papists.  ,  Piedmont Turin 

I  Savoy -..Chambery. 

c   u-     t  .     .u    ;  Montferrat Cassal. 

Subject  to  the^^l^^^^^^^j^^ Alessandria. 

kmg  ot  Sardm.a.^Q^^g,;^, Q^^g,-,^^ 

Sardinia  Island Cagliari. 

To    the  king  offNaples Naples. 

(Sicily  Island Palermo. 

Milan. 

, Mantua. 

Mirandola. 

Pope's  territories Rome. 

Tuscany Florence. 

Massa Massa. 


Naples. 
Emperor. 


TMilan 

<  Mantua — 
(^Mirandola. 


Subject    to    their 
respective 
princes 


Pai 


Parma '. rarma. 

Modena .Modena. 

Piombino Piombino. 

'  Monaco Monaco. 

Republics. 
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Countries'  Names.  Principal  Cities. 


Republics. 


!Lccua Lucca. 
St.  Marino St.  Marino. 
Genoa Genoa. 

To  France Corsica  Island Bastia. 

Venice Venice. 

Istria,  P Cabo  d'Istria. 

Dalmatia,  P Zara. 

Isles  of  Dalmaiia 

Ceplialonia Cephalonia. 

Corfu,  or  Covcyra Corfu 


Republic 
nice 


of     Ve- 


Islands  in 
Venetian 
minions 


the\Zante,  or  Zacynthus.Zant. 
do-/St.  Maura St. Maura. 


j  Liltie  Cephnionia  1 
V^     olim  Iiliaca.      j 


The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
different  situations  of  the  several  countries  contained 
in  it.  In  those  on  the  north  of  the  Appennines  it  is 
more  temperate,  but  in  those  on  the  south  generally 
very  warm.  Tiie  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Ferrarese,  is  unhealthful,  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marshes 
drained.  That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure, 
dry,  and  healthy.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  would  be  almost  in- 
tolerable, if  it  was  not  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
sea-breezes.  The  soil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fer- 
tile, being  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It 
produces  a  variety  of  wines,  and  the  best  oil  in  Eu- 
rope ;  excellent  silk  in  abundance,  corn  of  all  sorts, 
but  not  in  such  plenty  as  in  some  other  countries  ; 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds, 
raisins,  sugar,  mulberry-trees  without  number,  figs, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts, 
chesnuts,  &c.  Most  of  these  fruits,  were  at  first  im- 
ported by  the  Romans  from  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Africa,  and  Syria,  and  were  not  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil.  The  tender  plants  are  covered  in  winter 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Appennines,  but  on  the  south 
side  they  have  no  need  of  it.  This  country  also  yields 
good  pasture,  and  abounds  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules  and  horses.  The  forests 
are  well  stored  with  game,  and  the  mountains  yield 
not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead,  alum,  sulphur,  marble 
of  all  sons,  alabaster,  jasper,  porphyry,  Sic.but  also 
gold  and  silver,  with  a  great  variety  of  aromatic  herbs, 
trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens,  as  thyme,  lavender, 
laurel  and  bays,  wild  olive-trees,  tamarinds,  juni- 
per, oaks,  pines,  &c.  In  fine,  Italy  well  merits  the 
appellation  which  it  has  obtained,  viz.  the  garden  of 
Europe. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Appennines 
and  the  Alps  ;  the  former  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  country  from  north-west  to  south-cast ;  the  latter 
extend  from  the  river  Var  near  Nice,  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  which  rises  in  Piedmont, 
and  disembogues  itself  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  seas  of  Italy  are,  the  gulf  of  Venice,  or  the 
Adriatic  sea  ;  the  seas  of  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Ge- 
noa ;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice,  Villa  Franca, 
Oneglia,  Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Lucca,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Salerno,  Policastro,  Rhegio,  Quilace,  Tarento,  Man- 
fredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Fl- 
ume J  Cape  Spartavento  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  An- 
cona  ;  and  the  Streight  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  islands  are 
those  of  Fiorenzo,  Bastia,  Tolado,  Porto  Novo,  Cape 
Corso,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro  in  Corsica;  and  the 
Streight  of  Bonifacio  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
The  bays -of  Cagliari  and  Oristagni;  Cape  de  Sardis, 
Cavello,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo,  in  Sardinia.  The 
gulfs  of  Messina,  Mclazzo,  Palermo,  Mazaro,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Catania  ;  Cape  Faro,  Melazzo,  Orlando, 
Gallo,  Trapano,  Passaro,  and  Alessia,  in  Sicily  ;  and 
the  bays  of  Porto  Farraio,  and  Porto  Longone,  in  the 


island  of  Elba.  We  have  thought  necessary  to  give  A 
particular  account  of  the  various  seas,  gulfs,  and 
bays  in  Italy,  because,  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  these,  neither  ancient  Roman  authors,  nor 
the  history  nor  geography  of  the  respective  countries, 
can  be  well  undcri-tood. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  mineral  springs  abound  ;  some 
of  them  are  hot,  some  warm,  and  many  of  sulphurous, 
chalybeat,  and  medicinal  qualities,  of  use  in  many 
distempers.  Several  of  the  niountains  contain  mines 
that  produce  great  quantities  ot  emeralds,  jasper, 
agate,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  valuable 
stones ;  beautiful  marble  is  also  found  all  over  the  king- 
dom. The  ridgy  parts  of  Sardinia  yield  a  great  quan- 
tity of  metals  and  minerals,  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron, 
sulphur,  and  alum  ;  curious  crystals  and  coral  are 
found  on  the  coast  of  Corsica.  Near  Trivoli  in  Na- 
ples, a  mill  is  erected  for  forging  and  fabricating  iron 
and  copper. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Italy,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  com- 
puted at  14,000,OUO.  It  may  therefore  not  be  thought 
extravagant,  if  we  estimate  them  at  20,000,000.  The 
king  of  Sardinia's  subjects  are  reckoned  at  2,300,000} 
the  city  of  Milan,  by  the  best  computation,  contains 
'i00,000,  and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous; 
and  population  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  encouragement  which  has  been  for  some  time 
given  to  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
In  their  persons,  the  Italians  are,  generally  of  a  mid- 
dle size,  well  proportioned,  with  black  hair,  thin 
faces,  and  expressive  countenances.  Their  women 
are  w^ell  shaped,  and  very  amorous;  insomuch  that 
the  marriage  ties,  especially  of  the  better  sort,  are 
said  to  be  very  little  regarded  in  Italy.  Every  wife 
has  been  represented  to  have  their  cicisbeo,  or  gallant, 
with  whom  she  keeps  company,  and  sometimes  co- 
habits, with  very  little-  ceremony,  and  no  offence  is 
taken  on  either  side  ;  but  this  practice  prevails  chiefly 
at  Venice,  where  parents,  to  prevent  their  sons  mar- 
rying unsuitably,  or  contract  diseases  by  promiscuous 
amours,  hire  mistresses  for  them  for  a  month,  or  a  year, 
or  some  determined  time;  and  concubinage,  in  many 
places  of  Italy,  is  an  avowed  licenst-d  trade:  the  Ita- 
lian courtezans,  or  bona  roba's,  as  they  are  called, 
make  a  kind  of  profession  in  all  their  cities:  so  little 
do  they  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of  this  and  many 
other  customs,  that  are  considered  as  criminal  in  other 
countries  professing  Christianity  :  ihey  are  however, 
affable,  courteous,  ingenious,  sober,  and  ready-witted  : 
but  rather  vindictive  than  brave,  and  more  supersti- 
tious than  devout. 

The  Italians  are  fond  of  greens,  fruit,  and  vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  which  contributes  to  their  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  ;  and  an  Italian  gentleman  or 
peasant  can  be  luxurious  at  a  small  expence,  the  peo- 
ple being  in  general  temperate  both  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Boiled  snails,  served  up  with  oil  and  pep- 
per, or  fried  in  oil,  and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are 
esteemed  delicate  eating.  Kites,  jack-daws,  hawks, 
and  magpies  are  eaten  here  even  by  the  better  sort 
of  people  ;  the  Italian  cooks  however,  and  the  un- 
cleanly manner  ot  serving  up  victuals,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  very  bad  quality,  are  said  to  be  very 
disgustful  to  an  Englishman.  In  their  dress,  they  con- 
form to  the  fashions  of  the  countries  on  which  they 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  subject;  but  in  general 
they  affect  a  medium  between  the  French  volatility, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  Spaniards.  They  neither 
hunt,  walk,  ride,  play  at  bowls,  or  take  any  other 
manly  exercise,  so  much  have  they  degenerated  from 
those  heroes  whose  descendants  they  without  shame 
boast  themselves  to  be,  and  on  that  very  account  look 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind  with  contempt.  Masque- 
rades, operas,  and  other  musical  entertainments, 
gaming,  horse-races  without  riders,  assemblies,  and 
pompous  religious  exhibitions,  are  their  only  amuse- 
ments. 
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We  must  not,  however,  omit  a  description  of  the 
Cocagnn,  which  is  a  diversion  relished  by  people 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  polished  city  of  Naples,  where 
they  pretend  to  tell  us  that  the  very  vagrants  in  the 
streets  are  instructed  in  history,  and  the  human  mind 
is  refined  by  poetry,  softened  by  music,  and  elevated 
by  religion.  The  Cocagna  is  an  entertainment  given 
to  the  people  four  succeeding  Sundays  during  the  car- 
nival. Opposite  to  the  palace  a  kind  of  wooden  am- 
phitheatre is  erected.  This  being  covered  with 
branches  of  trees,  bushes,  and  various  plants,  real 
and  artificial,  has  the  appearance  of  a  green  hill.  On 
this  hill  are  little  buildings,  ornamented  with  pillars 
of  loaves  of  bread,  with  joints  of  meat,  and  dried 
fish,  garnished  and  curiously  arranged  by  way  of  ca- 
pitals. Among  the  trees  and  bushes  are  some  oxen, 
a  considerable  number  of  calves,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
lambs,  all  alive  and  tied  to  posts.  There  are,  besides, 
a  great  number  of  living  turkies,  geese,  hens,  pi- 
geons, and  other  fowls,  nailed  by  the  wings  to  the 
scaffolding.  Certain  heathen  deities  appear  also  oc- 
casionally upon  this  hill,  but  not  with  a  design  to  pro- 
tect it.  The  guards  are  drawn  up  in  three  ranks,  to 
keep  off  the  populace.  The  royal  family,  with  all  the 
nobility  of  the  court,  crowd  the  windows  and  balco- 
nies of  the  palace  to  enjoy  this  magrtificent  sight. 
"When  his  majesty  waves  his  handkerchief,  the  guards 
open  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  rabble  pour  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  entertainment  commences.  You 
may  easily  conceive  what  a  delighttul  sight  it  must  be 
to  see  several  thousand  hungry  beggars  rush  in  like  a 
torrent,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  loaves,  fishes, 
and  joints  of  meat,  overturn  the  heathen  deities 
for  the  honour  of  christianitv,  pluck  the  fowls,  at  the 
expence  of  their  wings,  from  the  posts  to  which  they 
were  nailed  ;  and  in  the  fury  ot  their  struggling  and 
fighting  for  their  prey,  often  tearing  the  miserable  ani- 
mals to  pieces,  and  sometimes  stabbing  one  another. 
]t  must  be  observed  that  of  late  years  the  larger  cattle 
have  been  previously  killed, 

Tht:  day  here  is  reckoned  from  sun-set  to  sun-set, 
^nd  their  clocks  are  made  to  strike  the  24  hours.  The 
ouses  in  Italy  are  far  inferior  to  those  in  England  for 
convenience,  the  accommodations  al  the  inns  very 
coarse  and  slovenly,  and,  which  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
all,  travellers  are  infested  day  and  night  with  infinite 
jiumbers  of  gnats,  fleas,  bugs,  and  lice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one  esta- 
t)lished  in  Italy  ;  but  all  sects,  though  not  tolerated, 
are  found  there,  provided  they  do  not  scoff  at  or  in- 
^jt  the  worship  of  the  country. 

The  most  solid  foundations  for  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Papacy  were  laid  by  the  famous  Matilda, 
countess  of  Tuscany,  and  heiress  to  the  greatest  part 
of  Italy,  who  bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  her  do- 
minions to  the  famous  pope  Gregory  VII,  who,  be- 
fore his  accession  in  1073,  was  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Hildebrand.  The  ignorance  of  the  laity, 
and  other  causes,  operated  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  popes,  and  the  extension  of  their  authority,  pre- 
vious to  the  reformation.  Ever  since  that  a;ra,  the 
state  of  Europe  has  been  such,  that  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  had  more  than  one  great  weight  in  its 
public  affairs,  chiefly  through  the  weakness  and 
bigotry  ot  temporal  princes,  who  seem  now  to  be  re- 
covering from  their  religious  delusions  ;  and  the  pa- 
pal influence  has  received  a  considerable  check  from 
the  wise  conduct  and  moderation  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  chief  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Italians  con- 
sists in  an  external  observance  and  practice  of  ecclesi- 
astical rites,  ceremonies,  and  injunctions.  An  Italian, 
not  enlightened  by  reflection  and  experience,  will 
sooner  commit  adultery  than  eat  any  flesh  meat  on  a 
Triday  ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  wishes  to  pass  for  a 
Roman  Catholic,  need  only  to  fix  to  his  window  an 
attestation,  by  a  physician,  that  his  state  of  health  re- 
quires a  flesh  meat  dietj  and  he  may,  without  an;r 
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risk,  eat  flesh  meat  in  Lent ;  such  attestations  may  be 
purchased  in  coffee-houses  in  Florence.  The  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  Papists  is  centered  in  the 
pope  and  cardinals:  the  latter  should  be  70  in  num- 
ber, but  it  is  seldom  complete.  They  are  always  ap- 
pointed by  his  holiness,  who  takes  care  to  have  a 
majority  of  Italians  among  them,  that  the  chair  may 
not  be  removed  from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avig- 
non in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a  Frenchman. 
When  foreign  prelates  are  to  be  promoted  to  the 
cardinalsliip,  the  pope  regulates  himself  according  to 
the  nomination  of  the  princes  who  profess  the  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  chief  minister  is  styled 
the  cardinal  patron,  and  is  generally  a  nephew,  or 
some  other  near  relation.  In  the  consistory,  which  is 
a  meeting  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  latter  pre- 
tend to  controul  the  former  in  matters  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  they  have  even  been  known  to 
prevail ;  but  this  rarely  happens.  The  conclave  is  an 
assembly  of  the  cardinals  upon  urgent  occasions,  par- 
ticularly at  the  election  of  a  pope  ;  when  it  has  been 
known,  particularly  in  1721,  that  animosities  and  dis- 
putes have  run  so  high,  that,  forgetting  they  were  to 
attend  to  divine  inspiration  in  their  proceedings^  they 
came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
threw  the  ink  stands  at  each  other,  thus  transmuting 
the  conclave  for  a  time,  into  a  boxing-stage.  The 
reign  of  a  pope  is  seldom  of  long  duration,  being 
generally  old  men  at  the  time  of  their  election. 

The  pope  on  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  gives  in 
his  creed,  which, respecting  the  inferior  articles  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  That  he  firmly  admits  the  apostoli- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  church  of  Rome, — admits  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  holy  mother  church  doth, — be- 
lieves in  seven  sacraments,  as  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  namely,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders  and 
marriage, — embraces  all  the  determinations  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  respecting  original  sin  and  justifica- 
tion,— professes,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  quick  and  dead  ;  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  transubstantiated  into  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,— and  that  the  cup  is  to  be 
denied  to  the  lay  people, — that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
— that  departed  saints  are  to  be  worshipped  and  prayed 
to, — that  they  offer  to  God  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  their  relics  are  to  be  revered, — that  the  ima- 
ges of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints,  are 
to  be  honoured  and  had  in  veneration, — that  Christ 
left  the  power  of  indulgences,  for  the  benefit  of 
Christian  people, — that  rhe  holy,  cattiolic,  and  aposto- 
lic Roman  church,  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,  and  that  due  obedience  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— believes  all  that  the  councils,  canons,  and  holy  synod 
of  Trent  enjoin,  and  condemn  and  reject  all  other 
things  contrary  thereto.  The  whole  of  the  confession 
of  faith,  from  which  the  above  articles  are  extracted, 
was  delivered  to  the  conclave  by  pope  Pius  IV.  in 
1560,  previous  to  his  election. 

We  shall  conclude  this  head  with  an  account  of  an 
English  traveller,  who,  speaking  of  a  religious  pro- 
cession some  years  ago  at  Florence  in  Italy,  describes 
it  in  the  following  manner  :  "I  had  occasion  (says  he) 
to  see  a  procession,  where  all  the  noblesse  of  the  city 
attended  in  their  coaches.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
a  charitable  institution  in  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a 
certain  number  of  whom  arc  portioned  every  year. 
About  200  of  these  virgins  walked  in  procession,  two 
and  two  together.  They  were  preceded  and  followed 
by  an  irregular  mob  of  penitents,  in  sackcloth,  with 
lighted  tapers,  and  monks  with  crucifixes,  bawling 
and  bellowing  the  litanies :  but  the  greatest  object 
was  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  big  as  the  life, 
standing  within  a  gilt  frame,  dressed  in  a  gold  stuff, 
with  a  large  hoop,  a  great  quantity  of  false  jewels, 
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her  face  painted  and  patched,  and  her  hair  frizzled 
and  curled  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  fashion.  Very 
little  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image  of  our  Savi- 
our on  the  cross ;  but  when  the  Lady  Mother  appear- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  three  or  four  lusty  friars,  the 
whole  populace  fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt." 

The  inquisition  in  Italy  is  little  raore  than  a  sound. 
The  papal  power,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  now 
evidently  at  a  low  ebb.  The  order  of  Jesuits,  who 
are  not  improperly  called  its  Janissaries,  has  been 
extirpated  out  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Por- 
tugal ;  and  is  but  just  tolerated  in  other  popish  coun- 
tries. The  pope  himself  is  treated  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic princes  with  very  little  more  ceremony  than  is 
due  to  him  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  possessed  of  a 
temporal  principality.  This  humiliation,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  will  terminate  in  a  total  separation 
from  the  holy  see  of  all  its  foreign  emoluments,  which 
even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were 
immense,  and  in  the  reducing  his  holiness  to  the 
exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  as  first  bishop 
of  Christendom. 

In  Italy  there  are  thirty-eight  archbishoprics,  but 
the  number  of  suffragans,  though  very  great,  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  the  creation  or  suppression  of  them 
depends  entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  pope. 

The  Italian  language,  which  in  the  present  age  is 
so  much  admired  for  its  softness,  and  spoken  by  the 
accomplished  in  most  pans  of  Europe,  is  originally 
the  old  Latin,  blended  and  corrupted  with  the  jar- 
gons of  the  northern  nations  that  over-ran  this  coun- 
try after  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire :  but 
polished,  refined,  and  improved  so,  as  to  render  it 
soft,  smooth,  harmonious,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
poetry  and  music  of  any  in  the  world.  Almost  every 
state  in  Italy  has  a  different  dialect :  the  Tuscan  style 
and  dialect  is  most  in  request  at  present.  The  affinity 
between  the  Italian  and  ancient  Latin,  will  appear 
by  the  following  specimen  of  their  Lord's  prayer : 
"  Padre  nostro  che  sei  nel  cielo,  sia  sanctificato  ill  tuo 
nome  :  ill  tuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  vulunta  sia  satta  sic 
come  in  cielo  cosi  anche  in  terra  ;  dacci  oggi  ill  nostro 
pane  cotidiana  ;  e  rimettici  i  nostri  debita,  sic  come 
roi  ancora  rimettiamo  a'nostri  debitori ;  e  non  indu- 
cici  in  tentatione,  ma  liberaci  dal  maligno  ;  perchio- 
chee  tuo  e  ille  regno,  e  la  potenza,  e  la  gloria  in  sem- 
piterno.     Amen." 

With  respect  to  learning  and  learned  men,  no  coun- 
try has  produced  better  historians  and   poets,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  than  Italy.     Among  the  former 
of  these  are  Cicero,  Vigil,  Horace,  Livy,   Tacitus, 
and   Lucretius.     After  the  reduction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  learning  suffered  a  total  eclipse  ;  but  since 
the  revival  of  it,  some  Italians  have  succeeded  in  con- 
troversial learning,  though  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
by  bigots  of  the'r  own  persuasion.  Galileo,  Torricelli, 
Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  several  others,  have  shone  in 
the   mathematics    and    natural    philosophy.     Strada, 
Fra,  Paoii,    Gaicciardin,    Bentivoglio,    Davila,    and 
Machiavel,  have  all  been  celebrated  as  excellent  his- 
torians; and   the  latter  yields  the  palm  to  few  of  his 
successors,  either  as  a  political  or  comic  writer.     Boc- 
cace  has  been  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  pure  and 
correct  writers  with  respect  to  style  :  he  was  a  very 
natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  wrote  in  too 
licentious  a  spirit.     Metastasio  has  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  his  dramatic   pieces  set  to  music.     San- 
nazarius,  rracastorius  Bembo,  Vida,  and  some  others, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  the  elegance,  cor- 
rectness, and  spirit  of  their   Latin  poetry  ;  as  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  have  for  their  Italian. 

The  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  musicians 
of  Italy,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  by  those  of  any 
Other  nation.  Riphael,  Titian,  Julio  Romano,  Cor- 
feggip,  Caraccio,  Veronese,  and  many  more,  remain 
Onrivalled  in  the  first  of  these  arts,  as  Michael  Angelo 
does  in  all  three.  Bramante,  Bernini,  with  several 
more  of  their  countrymen,    carried    sculpture  and 


architecture  to  an  amazing  degree  of  perfection. 
Their  professors  of  music,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Corelli,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  most  of 
them  inimitable. 

The  universities  in  Italy  are  those  at  Rome, 
Venice,  Florence,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona, 
Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pisa,  Naples,  Sa- 
lerno, and  Peruiia.     Pisa  lath  forty-six  professors. 

The   natural  and  artificial  curiosities  of  Italy,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  are  alike  stupendous, 
great    and    beautiful.     Mount   Vesuvius,    five   miles 
distant  from  Naples,  is  remarkable  for  its  eruptions  of 
fire  from  the  top.     Its  height  has  been  computed   to 
be   3900  feet   above  the  surface   of   the  sea.     The 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witness  to  what  he  wrote, 
has  given  a  striking  description  of  its  ravages  in  the 
year  79.     In  1631   it  broke  out   with  great  fury,  and 
spread    desolation  for  several   miles    round.     There 
was  a  still  greater  eruption  in  1694,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  when   burning  matter  was  thrown  out 
with   so   much    force,  that  some  of  it  extended  thirty 
miles,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  melted  minerals,  mixed 
with  other  matter,  ran  ('own   like  a  river  for  three 
miles,  carrying  every  thing  before  it.     In  1707  ano- 
ther   eruption  happened,     v\htn   such    quantities   of 
cinders  and  ^shes  were  thrown  out,  that  it  was  dark 
at  Naples  at  noon-day.     A  violent  eruption  in   1767, 
when   the  ashes,  or  rather  small   cinders,   showered 
down  so  fast  at  Naples,  that  the  people  in  the  streets 
were   obliged  to  use   umbrellas,  or  other  coverings, 
to    guard    themselves   from  hurt.     The    tops   of  the 
houses,  and  the  balconies,  were  covered   with  these 
cinders,  and  ships  at   sea,  twenty  leagues  from  Na- 
ples, were  also  covered  with  them,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  the   sailors.     This  is  reckoned  to  be   the 
twenty-seventh  eruption   from   that    which   destroyed 
Hcrculaneum   in  the  time  of  Titus.     The  principal 
eruptions  of  modern  times,   whch  have  been  record- 
ed, happened  in  the   years   1766,   1767,   1779,  and 
1794 ;  of  these,  the  last    in    1794,  appears   to   have 
been  the  most  tremendous  and  wonderful,  and  the 
mischief  considerable  ;  the  lava   covered  and  totally 
destroyed  5000  acres  of  rich  vineyards  and  cultivated 
land,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco 
from  the  town,  most  of  the  houses  being  either  bu- 
ried, or  so  injured,  as  to  be  uninhabitable  ;  the  da- 
mage done  to  the   vineyards  by  the   ashes,    likewise 
was  immense.     The  declivity  of  this   mountain,  to- 
wards  the  sea,  is  &\Qxy  where  planted  with  vines  and 
fruit-trees;  and   it  has  been  observed,  that   the   sul. 
phureous  and  nitrous  manure,  which  proceeds  from 
this  raging  volcano,  and  the   heat  of  its  subterrane- 
ous  fires,  contribute  not  a   little  to   the   uncommon 
fertility   of   the   circumjacent    country,    and   to    the 
profusion   of  fruits    and    herbage   with    whicii  it  is 
every  where  covered. 

The  other  remarkable  burning  mountain  is  that  of 
iEtna,  in  Sicilv,  of  a  circular  form,  and  terminates  in 
a  cone  :  it  is  10,954  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  60  miles  in  compass.  Its  fiery  eruptions 
have  always  rendered  it  celebrated  in  history:  in  one 
ol  these,  which  happened  in  1669,  fourteen  towns 
and  villages  were  destroyed,  and  there  have  been  se- 
veral terrible  eruptions  since  that  time.  An  earth- 
quake, very  destructive  in  its  effects,  commonly  pre- 
cedes the  eruption  from  this  mountain.  In  1693, 
the  port-town  of  Campania  was  overturned,  and 
18,000  people  perished.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  sugar-canes ; 
the  middle  abounds  with  woods,  olive-trees,  and 
vines;  and  the  upper  part  is  almost  the  whole  year 
covered  with  snow.  Mount  iEtna  is  by  the  Italians 
called  Alonte  Gibello,  or  Mongibello  :  it  is  so  high, 
that  it  harbours  many  wild  beasts. 

The  valley  of  Soltafara,  between  the  lakes  Agaano 

and   Puzelli,  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  quantities  of 

sulphur  that  are  continually  forced  out  of  the  clifts 

by  subterraneous  fires.     The  grotto  del  Cani,  is  also 
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noted  for  its  poisonous  streams,  and  is  so  called  from 
their  kiJling  dogs  that  enter  it,  if  forced  to  remain 
there.  Scorpions,  vipers  and  serpents,  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous  in  Apulia.  To  the  natural  curiosities 
of  lialy,  we  may  likewise  add  those  vast  bodies  of 
snow  and  ice  called  glaciers  and  ice-vallies.  Of 
these  there  are  five,  which  reach  almost  to  the  plain 
of  the  vale  of  Chomouny,  and  are  separated  by  wild 
forests,  corn-fields,  and  rich  meadows;  the  whole 
affording  a  very  romantic  and  striking  appearance. 
These  several  vallies  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  some  leagues  in 
length,  unite  together  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  an- 
cient world  i  its  height,  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
being  239  li  French  toises,  or  15,303  English  feet. 

A  great  variety  of  artificial  curiosities,  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Rome  only  ;  among  which  are  the  aqueducts  and 
fountains ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  palaces ;  the 
marble  monument  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ; 
marble  busts  of  the  emperors  and  iheir  consorts  ; 
three  brick  arches  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  that  of  Concord  ;  the 
Colisco,  or  amphitheatre,  built  by  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, in  the  construction  of  which  1.2,000  Jewish 
captives  were  employed  ;  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
STjOOO  spectators  seated,  and  20,000  standing  ;  in- 
deed it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  city  in  the  universe 
equals  Rome  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains, 
noble  edifices,  antiquities,  curiosities,  paintings,  sta- 
tues, sculptures,  &c.  The  clocae  or  catacombs,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples,  were  places 
where  the  Christians  who  never  burned  their  dead, 
and  such  of  the  Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford 
the  expence  of  burning,  were  buried  ;  they  are  long 
narrow  alleys,  scarcely  broad  enough  for  two  persons 
to  go  abreast,  but  sufficiently  high  for  the  tallest  man 
to  stand  upright.  They  extend  a  prodigious  way 
under  ground.  On  each  side  are  three  holes  or  ca- 
vities, each  of  which  will  contain  the  coffin  of  a  full 
grown  person.  The  cave  of  Pausilippo  is  a  broad, 
straight  subterraneous  road,  hewn  through  a  moun- 
tain. Two  holes  on  each  side  admit  air  and  light. 
This  cave  is,  at  the  entrance,  100  feet  high,  but 
diminishes;  and  the  whole,  which  is  paved  with 
broad  stones,  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  curiosities  are  daily  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  which  lay  be- 
tween Naples  and  Vesuvius,  and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus 
Vespasian,  overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius.  The  streets  and  houses,  in  some  places, 
were  filled  up  with  the  melted  lava  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  latter,  and  in  others 
1 10  feet.  This  lava,  which  is  now  of  a  very  hard  con- 
sistency, is  composed  of  bituminous  particles  mixed 
with  cinders,  minerals,  metallics,  and  vitrified  sandy 
substances,  which  form  a  close  and  heavy  mass.  In 
17 13,  upon  digging  into  these  parts,  somewhat  of  this 
unfortunate  city  was  discovered,  and  many  antiqui- 
ties were  dug  out  ;  but  the  people  of  Italy  being  for 
the  most  part  indifferent  about  objects  of  antiquity, 
the  search  was  discontinued  till  th;  year  1736,  when 
the  king  of  Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendicu- 
larly eighty  feet,  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made 
its  appearance,  bat  also  the  river  which  ran  through 
it.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then  discovered,  and 
the  whole  of  the  theatre.  In  the  temple  was  found 
a  statue  of  gold,  and  the  inscription  that  decorated 
the  great  door  of  entrance.  In  the  theatre,  the  frag- 
ments of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze,  with  horses  of  the 
same  metal,  likewise  gilt:  this  had  been  placed  over 
the  principal  door  of  entrance.  Multitudes  of  statues, 
bustoes,  pillars,  paintings,  manuscripts,  furniture, 
and  various  utensils,  were  likewise  found  among  the 
ruins  of  this  city.     The  streets  appear  to  have  been 


quite  straight  and  regular,  the  houses  well  built  and 
uniform  ;  some  of  the  rooms  were  paved  with  mo- 
saic, others  with  fine  marbles,  others  again  with 
bricks  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  thick.  The  town 
of  Pompitt  was  destroyed  by  the  same  eruption  of 
Mount  V^esuvius,  which  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum ;  but  the  ruins  were  not  discovered 
till  near  forty  years  after  those  of  Herculaneum. 

Each  city  and  town  of  Italy  contains  many  rarities 
in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture:  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome,  is  thought  to  be  the  most  astonish- 
ing, bold,  and  regular  fabric  in  the  universe.  The 
height,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  is  432  feet.  In  this  church  is  a  superb 
white  marble  monument  of  the  countess  Matilda. 
The  house  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich  beyond  ima- 
gination, notwithstanding  the  ridiculous  romance 
which  composes  its  history.  The  name  of  Loretto  is 
derived  from  Laurita,  the  lady  in  whose  field  the 
santa  casa  was  pitched  before  the  reformation  ;  the 
number  of  pilgrims,  who  visited  the  holy  house  in  a 
year,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  200,000 ;  but  now 
they  seldom  exceed  forty  or  fifty  thousand. 

Every  Italian  state  having  a  distinct  form  of  govern- 
ment, trade,  and  interest,  that  the  reader  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole,  we 
shall  take  a  distinct  view  of  each. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince 
of  Piedmont,  has  always  been  considered  as  a  power- 
ful prince  in   Italy,  of  which  he  is  called  the  Janus, 
or  keeper,    against  the  French.     Turin,  his   capital 
city,  contains  1 10  churches  or  chapels,  several  hospi- 
tals, and   about  65,000  inhabitants.     The   approach 
to  it    is   magnificent,    and    the    environs    beautiful, 
though  thick  fogs  from  the  two  rivers  are  frequent  in 
autumn  and  winter  ;  so  that  the  air  of  Turin  is  then 
very  thick  and  moist.     The  four  gates  are  highly  or- 
namental; the  streets  in  the  New  Town  are  wide, 
straight,  clean,  having  plenty  of  water  running  thro' 
them,  well  built,  in  good  taste,  chiefly  of  brick  stuc- 
coed, and   generally  terminating  in  some  agreeable 
object.     No  inhabitant  can  rebuild  or  repair  his  house 
but  on  a  uniform  plan,  laid  down  by  government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city.     The  fortifications  of 
Turin  are  regular,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.     The 
citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon,  consisting  of  five  strong 
bastions,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
At  the  end  next  the  new  gate  is  the  arsenal,  which, 
besides  the  armories  found  in  such  places,  contains  a 
cabinet   of  minerals,   a  good   chemical  laboratory,  a 
library  of  books  in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  and 
furnaces  for  casting  cannon;  here  are  also   mathe- 
matical, mechanical,  and  other  masters,  for  the  in- 
struction of  engineers,  miners,  &c.     The  garrison  oi 
Turin  is  always   changed  at  the   end  of  two   years, 
and  then  there  is  a  general  review.     The  university- 
was  founded  first  in  the  year  1405,  and  consists  of 
schools,  wherein  twenty-four  professors  read  lectures, 
from  the  3d  of  November  to  the  24th  of  June  ;  of  the 
royal  library,  wherein  are  about  50,000  volumes  of 
printed   books,    besides    manuscripts;    this   is   open 
every  day,  except  holidays,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon.    The  royal  museum    has  a  good  cabinet  of 
medals,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities,  found  chiefly 
in  Piedmont  or   Sardinia,  and   elegantly   arranged: 
also  of  natural  history,  as  shells,  and  English  minerals, 
polished  marbles,  and   hard  stones,  petrifactions,  co- 
rals,   zoophytes,    and    some   minerals,   collected   by 
Donati,  in  the  Adriatic;  also  some  chests  of  natural 
curiosities,  which  Donati,  during  his  travels  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  sent  from  Goa.     In  the  military  acade- 
my, young   gentlemen,  both   natives   and   strangers, 
may  be  instructed  in  the  exercises  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence,  the  king  defraying  a  part  of  the  charge  attend- 
ing this  institution.     The  king's  palace  is  m  a  simple 
and  noble  style  of  architecture.     The  apartments  are 
handsomely    fitted    up  and   furnished :    the   ceilings 
oainted  by  Daniele  di  Sancterre   and  others,     1  hey 
•^  contain 
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contam  a  great  collection  of  pictures,  among  which 
are  many  good  ones.  The  king's  theatre,  or  great 
opera-house,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  buildings  which  are  most  esteemed  in  point  of 
architecture,  are,  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
called  Castello  Reale,  by  Filippo  Giuvara  ;  the  Car- 
ignano  palace,  by  Guarini  ;  the  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  town  house.  There  is  a  literary^so- 
ciety  at  Turin,  who  have  published  memoirs,  under 
the  title  of  Miscellanea  Philosophico-Mathematica. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  city  and  country  is  in  thrown 
silk,  which  is  sent  to  England  and  Lyons  ;  they  ma- 
nufacture, however,  some  of  it  inio  excellent  stock- 
ings, and  good  silk  for  furniture.  In  the  year  1536, 
Turin  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  again  in  the 
year  1640,  after  a  long  siege.  In  the  year  1706,  the 
same  enemy  made  another  attempt,  but  after  besieg- 
ing it  upwards  of  three  months,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  they  were  driven  awav,  with 

freat  loss,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene, 
he  king's  ordinary  revenue,  besides  his  own  family 
provinces,  amounts  to  500,0001.  sterl  ng  at  least,  out 
of  which  he  maintains  15,000  men  in  time  of  peace  ; 
but,  during  a  war,  when  assisted  by  foreign  subsidies, 
he  can  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field.  This  prince 
has  long  been  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to 
that  circum  tance,  in  which  also  his  natural  interest 
c.  insists,  he  principally  owes  his  aggrandisement. — 
The  kmg  being  abs  Jute,  can  levy  what  monies  he 
pleases  upon  his  subjects. 

The  M  ilanese,  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, is  a  very  formidable  state;  and  formerly,  when 
governed  by  its  own  dukes,  gave  law  to  Italy  — 
Milan,  its  capital,  is  fortified  with  a  wall  and  rampart ; 
and  has  a  citadel,  in  which  is  a  fv*undery  for  cannon, 
and  an  arsenal  furnished  with  arms  for  12,o00  men. 
The  environs  are  very  pleasant,  beng  adorned  with 
beautiful  seats,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  Here  are  22 
gates,  230  chuiches,  of  which  96  are  parochial,  90 
convents,  100  religious  fraternities,  120  schools,  and 
about  250,000  inhabitants.  The  nobilitv  are  very 
numerous,  and  few  places  can  claim  such  a  freedom 
of  living  and  acting  as  one  pleases.  It  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop.  The  cathedial,  dedicated  to  St.  Ma- 
fia and  1  hecla,  is  more  remarkable  lor  its  largeness 
than  its  gra  'deur ;  at  least  this  grandeur  wants  order, 
the  church  being  a  vast  pile  of  marble,  which,  with 
the  statues,  also  of  marble,  is  disposed  without  taste 
or  regularity.  Its  treasury,  of  great  value,  contains 
among  other  precious  things,  the  mo>t  invaluable 
coffin  ot  rock  crystal,  wherein  the  body  of  St.  Charles 
Boromeo,  cardinal  and  archbkh  p  of  Milan,  is  defx  - 
sited.  The  chief  church  for  antiquity  is  that  of  S-. 
Ambrose,  where  lie  the  body  of  that  father,  and  the 
Jcings  Pepin  and  Bernand.  The  Ambrosian  college, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  foundation  of  Frederic 
Boromeo,  where  sixteen  professors  teach  gratis.  He 
jilso  began  to  build  a  fine  library,  which  cardinal 
Gilbert  Boromeo  finished,  with  many  large  additions. 
It  is  said  to  con  ain  upwards  of  40,0  K)  printed  vo- 
lumes, and  some  thousands  of  manuscripts.  In  this 
collet^e  iaalso  an  academy  of  painting,  and  a  museum, 
"fhe  seminary  for  sciences,  wiiere  the  students  are 
both  taught  and  maintained,  and  the  college  of  the 
nobles,  are  stately  builduigs,  but  inferior  to  the  Hel- 
vetian college,  founded  for  a  certain  number  of  Switz- 
prs.  Here  is  also  a  mathematical  academy.  The 
large  lazaret  is  only  made  use  of  in  time  of  any  reign- 
ing contagious  disorder.  The  great  hospital  is  a  very 
fine  building,  and  very  liberally  endowed  by  duke 
Francis  S  urtia  IV.  I,s  income  is  said  to  be  between 
90  and  100,000  rix-dollars.  And  into  it  are  ad- 
mitted, not  only  sick  persons,  but  also  foundlings  and 
lunatics.  Here  are  alto  several  other  receptacles  for 
the  poor  and  distressed.  The  large  hospital  has  six 
smaller  depending  on  it.  In  the  Dominican  convent, 
near  the  church  of  Madonna  della  gratia,  is  held  the 
court  of  inquisiiio.i.    Among   the  civil  buildings  is 


the  old  and  spacious  regency  house,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, now  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor-general  j 
also  the  new  and  stately  town-house,  where  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  II.  This  city,  which  was 
built  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  three  hundred  and  ninety, 
fifth  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  since 
besieged  forty  times,  taken  twenty  times,  and  four 
times  almost  totally  demolished  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  multiplicity  of  other  misfortunes  it  had  been 
involved  in,  but  out  of  which  it  always  recovered. 
Here  are  manufacturers,  artificers,  and  handicrafts- 
men of  all  kinds  J  besides  several  rivers  and  many 
canals,  all  which  are  very  instrumental  to  promote 
and  increase  its  trade.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
duchy  is  above  500,0001.  by  which  an  army  of  30,000 
men  is  maintained.  The  beggars  here  ask  alms  by 
ho  ding  out  a  dish,  in  which  is  placed  a  human  skull. 
The  duchy  of  Mantua  being  now  mcorporated  with 
the  Milanese,  the  name  of  Austrian  Lombardy  is 
given  to  the  whole  province. 

Genoa  was  once  a  very  famous  republic,  but  is 
now  greatly  degenerated  b(»th  in  strength  and  opu- 
lence, though  the  spirit  of  tr-ide  still  continues  among 
all  ranks.  The  capital  is  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  defended  towards  the  land  by  a  double 
wall.  Several,  bastions  are  erected  alorjg  the  sea  shore, 
on  rocks  which  rise  above  the  water.  I  he  streets  are 
in  general  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved  j  two 
called  the  Sirado  Nuova  and  Strado  Balbi,  are  filled 
with  magnificent  palaces,  fronted  with  marble.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  is  built 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  in  the  treasury  of  which  is  preserved  a  curious 
hexagon  dish,  said  to  be  ol  a  single  emerald,  found 
at  Ccs^rea  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  which  the 
Genoese  received  as  their  share  of  the  plunder.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral,  it  contains  thirty-two  parish 
churches,  many  of  which  are  magnificent,  and  adorn- 
ed with  sculptures  and  pictures  by  the  best  masters. 
The  doge's  palace  is  large,  without  decoration,  ex- 
cept two  statues  of  John  Andrew  Doria  and  Andrevr 
Doria,  larger  than  lite,  at  the  entrance.  The  arsenal 
contains  arms  for  34,000  men,  machines,  models  for 
bridges,  the  armour  worn  by  a  number  of  Genoese 
women  in  the  crusades,  a  shield  containing  i20  pis- 
tols, made  by  Julius  Cesar  Vacche,  tor  the  purpose 
of  assassinating  the  doge  and  senate  at  one  time  &c. 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  Albcrgo,  which  serves 
as  a  poor-house  and  house  of  correction  ;  a  large  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  of  all  nations  and  religions  ;  the 
conser\atory,  for  educating  and  portioning  300  poor 
girls ;  and  a  great  number  of  palaces  belonging  to 
the  nubility.  They  reckon  at  Genoa  si.\ty-nine  con- 
vents of  men  and  women.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  estimated  at  150,000.  The  chief  safety  of  this 
republic  consists  in  iiie  jealousy  of  other  European 
powers,  because  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sit  on  to  any  of  them.  Its  maritime  power  is  dwindled 
down  to  six  gallies.  The  government  of  this  country 
is  aristocratical,  being  vested  in  the  nobility  :  the 
chief  person  is  called  the  doge,  or  duke,  to  which 
dignity  no  one  can  be  promoted  till  he  is  fifty  years 
of  age.  The  doge  gives  audience  to  ambassadors ; 
all  orders  o(  government  are  issued  in  his  name,  and 
he  is  allowed  a  body  guard  of  200  Germans.  Every 
two  years  a  new  doge  is  elected,  and  the  former  is 
deemed  incapable  of  holding  the  same  post  again  till 
after  five  years.  The  empire  of  the  sea  was  for  many 
years  disputed  between  this  state  and  that  of  Venice. 

The  republic  of  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  cele» 
brated  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  consiitution 
and  the  power  it  once  possessed.  It  contains  several 
fine  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  some  islands 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  con- 
stitution was  originally  democratical,  the  magistrates 
being  chosen  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
continued  thus  for  150  years;  but,  after  various 
changes,  a  body  of  hereditary  legislative  nobility  was 
formed,  and  a  complete  aristocracy  at  length  estab- 
lished. 
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lished.  The  nobil'ty  art  divided  into  six  classes, 
amouittino  in  the  whole  to  2300,  each  of  whom,  at 
25  \ears  of  ngf,  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the 
grand  council  These  elect  a  doge,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, in  a  p<  culiar  manner,  by  ballot.  The  doge  is 
invested  wuh  e^<^ai  state,  and  ^^  ith  the  emblems  of 
supreme  auihority.  He  annually,  on  Ascension-day, 
espouses  the  Adriat  c  sea,  by  droppmg  into  it  a  ring 
from  his  bucentaur,  or  state-barge,  attended  by  those 
of  all  the  nobility.  But  notwithstanding  the  insignia 
of  royalty  with  vvhich  the  doge  is  invested,  he  enjoys 
very  little  power,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  city  as  a  pri- 
soner, while  the  government  and  laws  are  managed 
by  different  councils  and  noblrs.  The  college,  or 
seignory,  is  the  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the  state, 
and  al>o  the  representative  of  the  republic :  its 
power  is  very  extensive.  The  council  of  ten  takes 
cognizance  ol  state  crimes.  But  the  tribunal  of  state 
inquisitors,  which  consists  only  of  three  members, 
and  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  in  its 
method  ot  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
without  appeal  on  the  lives  of  every  citizen  belong- 
ing to  the  Venetian  state;  the  highest  of  the  nobility, 
n>>t  excepting  even  he  doge  himself:  they  may  seize 
suspected  persons,  and  try  and  execute  those  whom 
tbey  think  worthy  of  punishment,  when  they  think 
proper.  Having  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the 
palace,  they  have  iihi-rty  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
bed-chamber  of  the  doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  ex- 
amine his  papers  ;  and,  of  course,  may  command 
»' cess  to  the  house  of  every  individual  in  the  state. 
1  hey  continue  in  office  only  one  year,  but  are  not 
aherwardb  responsible  for  their  conduct  while  in  au- 
thor ly. 

1  he  ci  y  of  Venice  is  si'uated  on  72  islands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  is 
Scfjaratcd  from  ihe  continent  by  a  marshy  lake  of  five 
Itamn  milch  in  breadth,  too  shallow  for  large  ships  to 
na>igatL,  which  forms  its  chief  strength.  This  city 
C'liitains  70  parish  churches,  besides  others ;  54  con- 
vents of  monks,  26  nunneries,  17  rich  hospitals,  18 
oratories,  4J  religious  fraternities,  with  their  chapels: 
53  squa  es,  1  65  marble,  and  20  half  statues.  The 
buildings,  indeed,  are  all  of  stone;  but  the  greater 
part  makes  so  mean  a  figure,  that  this  city,  in  point  of 
beauty  and  elegance,  can  in  no  wise  stand  the  test 
wuh  many  others.  St.  Mark's  Square  is  very  fine, 
and  so  are  the  several  stately  marble  palaces  that  bor- 
der upon  the  great  canal,  though  most  of  them  are  of 
Gothic  architecture.  They  have  had,  however,  lately 
some  spirited  differences  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  ofFiheir  obedience  to  its  head. 
The  grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  city,  particu- 
larly the  public  places,  the  treasury,  and  the  arsenal, 
are  boyond  expression.  Over  the  several  canals  of 
Venice  are  laid  near  590  bridges,  most  of  which  are 
of  stone.  All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are 
dressed  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs,  and  caps  which 
they  hold  in  their  hands. 

With  respect  to  their  persons,  the  Venetians  are  in 
general  tall  and  well  made,  and  many  fine  manly 
countenances  are  seen  in  the  streets  of  Venice  ;  they 
are  also  lively  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond 
of  public  amusements,  with  an  uncommon  relish  for 
humour.  The  women  are  of  a  fine  style  of  counte- 
nance, with  expressive  features,  and  are  of  an  easy 
address.  The  common  people  are  remarkably  sober, 
obliging  to  strangers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  The  diversions  of  the  Venetians  are 
chiefly  masquerading,  especially  during  the  carnivals, 
and  other  festivals,  when  debauchery,  riot,  and  licen- 
tionsness  are  said  to  be  carried  to  their  greatest  height; 
but  this  opinion  seems  to  exceed  the  truth  :  they  have 
also  ridottos,  operas  and  plays,  which  are  commonly 
wretched  performances.  There  are  8  or  9  theatres 
here,  including  the  opera  houses.  Great  numbers  of 
strangers  visit  Venice  during  the  time  of  the  carnival. 
The  grand  scenes  of  all  the  shews  and  follies  during 
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the  festivals,  is  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  in  which 
bulls  are  sometimes  baited,  and,  where,  at  such  times, 
15,000  people,  it  is  said,  often  assemble.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  computed  at  200,000,  walk  on 
foot,  except  the  principal  ladies  of  fashion,  who  are 
carried  in  chairs,  the  streets  being  too  narrow,  steep 
and  crooked,  to  admit  of  wheel  carriages. 

The  Venetians  have  still  some  manufactures  in 
scarlet  cloth,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  and  above  all,  fine 
looking  glasses,  all  of  which  bring  in  a  considerable  re- 
venue to  the  owners  ;  that  of  the  fard  annually  is  said 
to  amount  to  8,000,000  of  Italian  ducats,  each  va- 
lued at  20d.  of  our  money  :  out  of  this  are  defrayed 
the  expences  of  the  state,  and  the  pay  of  the  army, 
which  in  time  of  peace,  consists  of  16,000  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  a  foreign  general,  and 
10,000  militia.  Their  fleet,  which  is  but  small, 
principally  consists  of  gallies,  for  curbing  the  inso- 
lencies  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  The 
Venetians  are,  however,  still  reckoned  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  Italy. 

Here  are  two  patriarchs,  which  preside  over  eccle- 
siastical matters  ;  the  authority  of  one  reaches  over  all 
the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them  has  much  power ; 
and  both  of  them  are  chosen  by  the  senate  :  every 
religious  sect,  even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan,  ex- 
cepting Protestants,  are  tolerated  here  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  inquisition  is  under 
great  restrictions  here. 

The  Venetian  dominions  consist  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Dalmatia,  of  four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipachfu,  Santa  Mau- 
ra, Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Ccphaionia,  and 
Zante.  The  territories  in  Italy  contain,  besides  the 
duchy  of  Venice,  the  Paduane  e,  the  Peninsula  of 
Roiigo,  the  Veronese,  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and 
Brescia,  the  districts  of  Bergama,  Cremasco,  and  the 
Marca  Trurgiana,  with  part  of  the  Country  of  Friuli. 
The  subjects  of  the  Venetian  republic  are  not  op- 
pressed ;  the  senate  being  sensible,  that  mild  and  gen- 
tle treatment  conduces  more  eflfectually  than  severity 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals. One  of  the  smallest  pieces  of  money  at  Venice 
is  called  gazetta;  and  the  first  newspapers  published 
there,  on  a  single  leaf,  having  been  sold  for  that  apiece, 
newspapers  were  from  thence  stiled  gazettes. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  is  now  possessed  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  under  the 
title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Its  annual  revenues 
are  at  present  computed  at  550,0001.  sterling ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  can  bring 
30,000  men  into  the  field.  The  inhabitants  affect 
great  staie,  but  do  not  esteem  trade  as  beneath  the 
first  nobleman.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  gentry,  and  even  some  of  the  nobility,  to  sell 
wine  by  retail  from  their  cellars.  But  the  principal 
trade  of  this  duchy  is  carried  on  at  Leghorn,  a  hand- 
some town,  and  a  free  port,  situated  in  the  territories 
of  Pisa,  about  35  miles  south-west  of  Florence. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Les^horn  are  said  to 
be  about  -10  000,  among  whom  are  reckoned  20,000 
Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular  quarter  ot  the  city, 
have  a  handsome  synagogue,  and,  though  subject  to 
very  heavy  taxes,  arc  in  a  thriving  condition,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  city  being  car- 
ried on  by  these  people. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Arno,  over  which  are  four  stone  bridges,  and  de- 
fended by  a  good  citadel.  The  streets,  in  general,  are 
very  narrow  and  crooked,  are  paved  with  a  greyisti 
stone,  and  are  tolerably  clean.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  palaces,  churches,  convents  and  hospitals  : 
the  cathedral  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  the  outside  is  en- 
tirely built  with  polished  marble,  and  enriched  with 
exquisite  architecture  and  sculture  :  and  from  the  ball 
over  the  cupola,  there  is  a  delightful  prospect  of  all 
the  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  &c.  within  the 
walls,  and  of  near  two  thousand  villas  without.    By 
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the  churcTi  srands  the  much  celebrated  Campanile,  or 
square  steeple,  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  all  of  fine,  marble,  of  several  colours,  and  cu- 
riously wrought.  The  baptistery,  or  font,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  city  are  baptized,  is  well  worthy 
attention.  The  rest  of  the  churches  in  general  are 
very  beautiful,  and  contain  many  fine  paintings  and 
other  pieces  of  art.  This  city  was  long  possessed  by 
the  illustrious  house  of  Medicis,  who  made  it  the  re- 
pository of  all  that  was  valuable,  rich  and  masterly  in 
architecture,  literature  and  arts,  especially  those  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  celebrated  Venus  of 
Medicis,  which  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
standard  of  taste  in  female  beauty  and  proportion, 
stands  in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal,  in  a  group  of 
other  ancient  statues,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other  Greek  masters.  It 
is  of  white  marble,  and  appears,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  base  of  the  statue,  to  have  been  the  perfor- 
mance of  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Apol- 
lodorus.  The  duke  has  also  several  noble  country 
seats,  enriched  and  adorned  in  the  !,ame  magnificent 
manner.  The  arsenal  is  a  stately  building,  and  well 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  weapons  of  war.  Florence  is 
adorned  with  seven  fountains,  six  columns,  two  py- 
ramids, and  about  160  public  statues.  The  great 
piazza,  or  square,  is  very  spacious  and  magnificent, 
with  a  noble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  city 
is  thought  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants.  They  deal, 
besides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  silver  stuffs.  The 
inhabitants  boast  of  the  improvements  they  have 
made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by  means  of  their  Aca- 
demia  della  Crusca  :  several  other  academies  are  now 
established  in  Florence.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
archduke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
to  this  duchy,  a  great  reformation  has  been  intro- 
duced, both  into  the  government  and  manufactures, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances.  The  other 
principal  towns  of  Tuscany  are  Pisa  and  Sienna, 
which  are  now  much  decayed. 

Lucca  is  a  small  republic,  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  and  situated  on  the  Tuscan  sea,  in  a  most 
delightful  plain.  It  is  not  above  thirty  Italian  miles 
in  circumference,  but  exceeding  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous. The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  120,000,  are  remarkable  for  their  indus- 
try and  love  of  liberty  :  being  in  full  possession  of 
freedom,  they  appear  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  plenty,  seldom  to  be  met  with  among  their 
neighbours.  They  have  improved  their  country  into 
a  beautiful  garden,  so  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
state  amounts  to  80,0001.  sterling.  They  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  house  of  Austria..  Their  capi- 
tal, Lucca,  is  an  ancient  city  about  three  Italian 
miles  in  circumference.  The  houses,  in  general,  are 
well  built,  the  streets  broad  and  well  paved,  but  ir- 
regular, and  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to 
40,000.  Several  manufactures,  especially  those  of 
silk,  are  carried  on  here  ;  and  the  finest  oil  of  any 
in  Italy  is  made  in  this  republic. 

St.  Marino  may  be  considered  as  a  geographical 
curiosity,  consisting  only  of  a  single  mountain,  and  a 
few  hillocks  scattered  round  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
founder  of  this  republic  was  a  Dalmatian  mason,  called 
Marino,  who,  about  the  year  460,  turned  hermit,  and 
chose  this  fountain  for  the  place  of  his  abode.  His 
devotion  and  austerity  soon  gained  him  a  great  repu- 
tation for  sanctity,  and  the  princess  of  that  country  made 
him  a  present  of  the  mountain.  Many,  out  or  vene- 
ration for  the  saint,  settled  there,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  republic,  which  still  subsists,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  saint.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountaio,  and  can  be  approached  by  one 
path  only.  It  is  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  5,000. 
The  manners  of  this  people  are  very  inoffensive,  and 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  com- 
posed of  half  nobles  and  half  plebeians. 


Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastilla,  form  at  present 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  Italy,  for  its  ex- 
tent. The  present  duke  is  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  son  to  the  late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of 
Spain's  younger  brother.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, produces  the  finest  fruits  and  richest  pasturage, 
and  the  country  contains  considerable  manufactures  of 
silk.  The  annual  revenues  are  computed  at  100,0001. 
sterling.  Parma  is  supposed  to  contain  50,000  in- 
habitants, and  Placentia  about  28,000,  Here  is  a 
bishop's  see  and  an  university  ;  and  some  of  its  mag- 
nificent churches  are  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio. 
The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentia  are  enriched  with 
magnificent  buildings :  but  his  Catholic  majesty,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  carried  away 
with  him  many  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  and 
moveable  curiosities.  The  duke's  court  is  thought 
to  be  the  politest  of  any  In  Italy.  This  country  was 
for  some  years  past  the  seat  of  a  bloody  war  between 
the  Austrians,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans. 

Mantua  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty- 
five  in  breadth.  The  Po  runs  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  it  is  also  watered  by  other  rivers,  as  the  Oglio, 
MIncIo,  Secchia,  &c.  all  of  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Po.  The  land  abounds  in  corn,  fruits,  and 
legumes,  with  some  wine,  great  quantities  of  flax, 
and  a  number  of  good  horses.  By  an  order  of  the 
emperor  in  1785,  this  duchy  is  incorporated  with  that 
of  Milan  into  one  province,  and  is  now  to  be  called 
Austrian  Lombardy.  It  formerly  brought  to  its  own 
dukes  500,000  crowns  a  year.  This  city  is  divided 
by  the  water  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  which  have 
a  communication  with  each  other  over  six  bridges. 
The  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  long,  broad,  and 
straight,  with  handsome  stone  houses,  fine  squares, 
and  stately  churches.  Here  are,  in  all,  four  colle- 
giate churches,  twenty-one  parochial,  fourteen  other 
churches  and  alms-houses,  eleven  oratories,  forty  con- 
vents ;  and  without  the  city  three  parish  churches, 
two  other  churches,  and  seven  convents;  The  Jews, 
of  whom  there  are  about  four  or  five  thousand,  live 
in  a  distinct  quarter.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  was  formerly  computed  at 
50,000  But  since  no  court  has  been  kept,  the 
number  has  so  dwindled  away,  that  now  the  inha- 
bitants scarcely  exceed  16,000.  In  the  cathedral, 
which  is  a  work  of  Julia  Romano,  are  seen  paint- 
ings of  the  most  celebrated  masters. 

Modena  is  still  governed  by  its  own  duke  ;  he  is 
absolute  within  his  own  dominions  ;  but  a  vassal  of 
the  empire,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  capital,  also  called  Modena,  is  a  pretty 
large  and  populous  city,  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  without  beauty  or  symmetry.  Through- 
out all  parts  it  has  piazzas,  but  the  walks  are  botli 
low  and  dark.  The  churches  also  have  little  or  no- 
thing worth  notice.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suf- 
fragan of  the  a'-chblshop  of  Bologna.  In  a  chamber 
under  the  cathedral  tower,  the  Secchia  rapita,  so  much 
talked  of  in  travels,  is  seen  hung  up  by  an  iron  chain. 
This  Secchia  rapita  is  nothing  more  than  a  well 
bucket,  with  iron  hoops,  which  was  taken  in  a  petty 
war,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna,  at  one  of  their 
doors,  and  is  here  preserved  as  a  mouument  of  cou- 
rage and  victory.  In  the  college  founded  by  St.  Boro- 
meo,  70  or  80  young  noblemen  are  maintained  and 
instructed.  The  ducal  palace  is  large  and  splendid. 
The  picture  gallery,  including  the  lobby,  consists  of 
six  rooms  all  filled  with  select  pieces  of  the  most 
famous  masters.  The  most  admired  is  Correggio's 
night-piece,  representing  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Shepherds.  The  city  is  forti- 
fied, and  on  its  south  side  stands  the  citadel. 

The  Ecclesiastical  State,  of  which  Rome  is  the 
capital,  lies  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  Under  the  an- 
cient" Romans  this  spot  was  a  terrestrial  paradise. 
Here  most  of  the  beautiful  villas  of  antiquity  were 
situated,  and  every  part  of  it  cultivated  with  the  most 
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assiduous  care  ;  but  popish  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
oppression,  have  rendered  it  thin  of  people,  and  ill 
cultivated  ;  so  that  many  of  the  luxuriant  tracts  are 
now  become  marshes  and  quagmires,  whose  putrid 
effluvia  render  the  capital  itself  very  unhealthy  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  popes  have 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  country,  and  revive 
that  spirit  of  industry  which  was  so  prevalent  in  for- 
mer times,  but  their  labours  have  proved  abortive. 
Indeed  the  discouragement  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, seems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  papal  government,  which  is  vested  in  eccle- 
siastics. This  beautiful  country  is  now  a  mere  desert, 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants  must  perish  with  want, 
did  not  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil  spontaneously 
afford  them  a  scanty  subsistence. 

Though  the  pope  is  truly  despotic,  and  possesses  one 
of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  revenues 
of  his  territorial  possessions  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  million  sterling  annually.  His  accidental  in- 
come indeed  formerly  far  exceeded  that  sum  ;  but 
this  is  now  greatly  diminished  by  the  separation  of 
the  Protestant  powers,  and  the  measures  lately  taken 
by  those  that  still  profess  the  Romish  religion,  to  pre- 
vent the  great  remittances  of  money  to  Rome  ;  add 
to  this  the  almost  total  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  from  whom  he  drew  vast  supplies  ;  so  that 
the  taxes  upon  provisions  and  lodgings  furnished  to 
foreigners,  who  annually  spend  immense  sums  in 
visiting  his  dominions,  form,  at  present,  the  greater 
part  of  the  pope's  accidental  revenues. 

The  pope  has  his  guards,  or  Sbirri,  like  other 
princes,  and  these,  under  proper  magistrates,  take 
care  of  the  peace  of  the  capital.  The  Campagna  di 
Roma,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  is  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  his  holiness  ;  but  the  other 
provinces  are  governed  by  legates  and  vice-legates. 
He  monopolizes  all  the  corn  in  his  territories,  and  has 
always  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  keep  the  pro- 
vinces {in  awe.  Few  manufactures  are  carried  on  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  consequently  its  exports  are 
of  little  value.  Formerly  all  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  trembled  at  the  nod  of  the  pope,  but  affairs 
have  now  taken  a  very  different  turn  ;  and  his  power, 
which,  as  a  temporal  prince,  has  been  for  some  years 
contemptible,  may  probably  be  still  more  abridged. 
The  late  pope  Clement  XIV.  very  wisely  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  opposing  the  forces  of  the  adjacent 
princes,  with  any  other  arms  but  those  of  prayers 
and  supplications.  The  pope's  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment has  been  already  mentioned. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Tyber,  ten  miles  from  the  Tuscan  sea. 
In  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  the  number  of 
its  monuments,  curiosities,  and  antiquities,  together 
with  the  singularity  and  importance  of  its  historical 
events,  it  far  surpasses  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  centre  and  repository  as  it  were  of  all  that  is  ex- 
quisite in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  From 
an  account  taken  in  the  year  1787,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  found  to  amount  to  160,000. 
The  Tyber  runs  through  the  city  from  north  to 
south,  forming  an  island. 

In  external  splendor,  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
temples  and  palaces,  modern  Rome  is,  at  least  equal 
to,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the  ancient.  The  number  of 
churches  are  computed  at  about  three  hundred,  the 
noblest  and  most  elegantly  beautiful  is  St.  Peter's, 
which,  for  the  harmony  of  its  architecture,  fineness 
and  great  variety  of  carved  and  gilt  works,  paintings, 
statues,  &C.  cannot  be  viewed  without  a  pleasing 
astonishment.  Before  it  is  a  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent piazza,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  obelisk  of 
granate  or  black  marble,  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
reared  at  a  prodigious  expence.  It  is  eighty  feet 
high,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is  thirty; 
on  the  top  of  it  is  a  brass  gilt  cross.  The  annual  reve- 
nue belonging  to  this  church   is  upwards  of  20,0001. 


The  Pantheon,  commonly  called  the  Rotunda, 
though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  pristine  grandeur,  is 
still  one  of  the  most  entire  structures  of  the  ancients 
in  Italy.  The  citizens  of  Rome  are  more  polite  than 
in  any  other  place  in  Europe  ;  and  are  said  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion which  prevails  in  other  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. Here  is  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and 
a  great  variety  of  excellent  wines  ;  but  in  Rome 
they  are  drunk  very  moderately,  and  generally 
mixed  with  water. 

Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognese,  is  the  se- 
cond city  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand.  The  fortifications  are  very  inconsiderable, 
being  only  defended  by  a  strong,  high  brick  wall, 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  towers  at  certain 
distances.  There  are  many  fine  palaces,  convents,  and 
churches  in  Bologna,  adorned  with  a  prodigious  va- 
riety of  fine  paintings,  statues,  &c.  The  palace  where 
the  governor  resides,  and  the  courts  of  justice  are 
held,  stands  in  the  great  market  place,  and  is  208 
common  paces  in  length.  Here  are  an  university,  and 
a  museum.  The  inns  at  Bologna  are  the  best  in 
Italy,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  very  plentiful. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  are  more  industrious  than 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  remarkably  polite  to 
strangers ;  the  women  enjoy  a  great  share  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  nuns  are  particularly  ingenious  in  making 
artificial  flowers,  and  imitating  all  kinds  of  fruits, 

Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino,  Ancona,  and 
many  other  cities  illustrious  in  former  times,  now 
exhibit  a  melancholy  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation. 

Loretto,  never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  an- 
tiquity, is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the 
riches  it  contains,  the  prodigious  resort  of  pilgrims, 
and  other  devotees,  to  pay  their  devotions ;  it  hav- 
ing been  industriously  reported  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
that  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House,  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  hither 
through  the  air  by  angels,  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  attended  with  many  miraculous 
circumstances.  The  votive  pieces  and  jewels  in  this 
holy  house  and  treasury  are  of  immense  value,  being 
the  offerings  of  princes,  princesses,  and  other  great 
personages :  the  riches  contained  in  the  treasury  are 
valued  at  nine  millions  of  rix-doUars.  Seventeen 
golden  lamps  are  continually  burning  before  the 
Virgin,  and  thirty-seven  silver  ones  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  house.  The  gold  chains,  rings,  jewels,  eme- 
ralds, pearls  and  rubies,  wherewith  the  image  of 
the  Holy  Mother  is  or  was  loaded,  are  of  inestimable 
value  ;  and  the  angels  of  solid  gold,  placed  on  every 
side,  are  equally  enriched  with  the  most  precious 
diamonds.  To  the  superstition  of  Roman  Catholic 
princes,  Loretta  is  chiefly  indebted  for  this  mass  of 
treasure.  The  pavement  of  this  house  is  of  square 
pieces  of  red  and  white  marble,  and  the  whole  is 
cased  on  the  outside  with  the  finest  marble  adorned 
with  statues,  sculptures,  and  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order ;  and  over  all  is  a  fine  spacious  church, 
to  preserve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  masses  are  daily  said  in 
this  church  and  the  Santa  Casa. 

Naples  and  Sicily,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  compre- 
hending the  ancient  countries  ot  Samnium,  Campa- 
nia, Apulia,  Magna-Grecia,  and  the  island  of  Sicily, 
form  the  largest  kingdom  in  Italy,  containing  about 
32,000  square  miles.  This  country  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  except  on 
the  north-west,  where  it  terminates  on  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State.  The  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and  much  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State  ;  and 
the  annual  revenues  amount  to  about  750,0001. 
sterling.  The  clergy  are  very  numerous ;  but  their 
influence  and  revenues  have  been  lately  abridged. 

The  capital  is  Naples,  said  to  be   the  first  city  for 
strength  and  neatness  in  Italy.     It  is  most  advantage- 
ously 
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ously  situated,  having  a  delightful  country  on  one  side, 
and  a  noble  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other  : 
with  a  spacious  harbour,  which  is  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  fortified  with  a  mole,  extending  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  having  at  the 
extremity  a  high  lantern  to  direct  ships  safely  into  the 
harbour  during  the  night.  The  bay  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  being  almost  of  a  semicircular 
figure,  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  three  parts 
of  it  sheltered  by  a  circuit  of  woods  and  mountains. 
The  circumference  of  the  city,  including  the  suburbs, 
is  not  less  than  i8  Italian  miles,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  about  300,000.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  but  they  are  not  lighted  at  night,  and  in  many 
places  are  disfigured  by  stalls,  on  which  provisions 
are  exposed  for  sale.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  fiat- 
roofed,  and  generally  lofty  and  uniform  ;  but  many 
of  them  have  balconies,  with  lattice  windows.  Na- 
ples abounds  with  fine  churches,  convents,  fountains, 
and  palaces  of  the  nobility,  many  of  whom  constantly 
reside  here.  The  magnificence  of  many  of  the  churches 
exceeds  all  imagination  ;  the  cathedral,  though  of 
the  Gothic  order,  is  a  very  grand,  splendid  edifice. 
The  palace  belonging  to  the  king  is  very  magnificent, 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture.  Here  is  an  uni- 
versity and  two  academies  of  wits,  one  of  which  is 
calleJ  Gli  Ardente,  and  the  other  Gli  Otiosi.  The 
arsenal  is  thought  to  contain  arms  for  fifty  thousand 
men.  There  are  five  piazzas,  or  squares,  in  the  city, 
aopropriated  to  the  nobility,  viz.  Capuana,  Nido, 
Moitagna,  Porto,  and  Porta  Nova.  The  inhabitants 
frequently  walk  out  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  in  the 
evening,  to  breathe  the  cool  air,  after  a  hot  sultry 
day  ;  and  from  some  of  the  religious  houses  there  are 
several  delightful  prospects.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
and  warm  in  winter,  ihat  plenty  of  green  pease,  ar- 
tichokes, asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,  may  be 
had  all  the  winter:  the  city  is  supplied  with  water 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  people  use  great  quantities  of  snow 
instead  of  ice  for  cooling  their  liquors ;  and  certain 
persons  who  farm  the  monopoly  of  it  from  govern- 
ment, supply  the  city  all  the  year  round  from  a  moun- 
tain about  18  miles  distant. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  a  fief  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  and  his  Neapolitan  majesty  annually  presents 
the  pope  with  a  palfrey,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  vassalage ;  but  notwithstanding  this  customary 
homage,  his  holiness  has  no  civil  power  in  this 
kingdom,  nor  is  the  inquisition  established  in  Naples. 
—The  king's  present  revenues  amount  to  above 
750,0001.  sterling  per  annum. 

The  exports  of  the   kingdom    are  pulse,   hemp, 
aniseed,   wool,  oil,  wine,  cheese,   fish,  honey,  wax, 
manna,  saffron,  gums,  capers,  maccaroni,    salt,  pot- 
ash, flax,  cotton,  silk,  and  divers  manufactures.     The 
king   has  a  numerous,    but  generally   poor   nobility, 
consisting  of  princes,   dukes,   marquises,  and   other 
pompous  titles;  and  his  capital,  by  far  the  most  po- 
pulous in  Italy,    contains  at    least,  350,000  inhabit- 
ants, among   which    are  about    30,000  lazaroni,  or 
blackguards,  the   greatest  part   of  whom,  having  no 
dwelling-houses,  sleep  in  summer  nights  under  porti- 
coes, piazzas,  or  wherever  they  can  find  shelter  ;  and 
in  the  winter   season,  which  is  generally  of  several 
weeks  continuance,  and   attended   with   very  heavy 
rains,  they  resort    to  the  caves  under  Capodi  Monte, 
where  they  sleep  promiscuously   like  sheep  in  a  fold  : 
such  as  have  wives  and  children,  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
Naples,  near  Pausilippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caves  or  holes 
dug  out  of  that  mountain.     Some  of  these  wretched 
beings  gain  a  livelihood  by  fishing,  others  by  carrying 
burthens  to  and  from  the  shipping,  and  many  ply  in 
the  streets  in   order  to  be   employed  on  errands,  or 
perform  any  labour  they  are  capable  of  for  a  very  small 
recompence  ;  but  as  they  do  not  always   meet   with 
employment,  and  what  they  gain  not  being  sufficient 
for  their  support,  they  are  in  some  degree  relieved  at 


the  doors  of  the  convents,  by  the   soup    and  bread 
distributed  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  lower  class  of  people  are  so 
extremely  indigent,  there  is  a  great  appearance  of 
wealth  among  some  of  the  great,  many  of  whom  are 
excessively  fond  of  splendor  and  shew,  brilliant  equi- 
pages,  numerous  attendants,  rich  dresses,  and  high- 
sounding  titles.  A  late  traveller  into  tnese  parts  has 
made  it  appear  that  luxury  has  within  these  few  years 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides  in  Naples  :  "  Forty 
years  ago,  says  he,  the  Neapolitan  ladies  wore  nets 
and  ribbands  on  their  heads,  as  the  Spanish  women 
do  to  this  day,  and  not  twenty  of  them  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  cap  :  but  hair  plainly  dressed  is  a  mode 
now  confined  to  the  lowest  order  of  inhabitants;  ^nd 
all  distinction  of  dress  between  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man and  that  of  a  citizen  is  entirely  laid  aside.  Ex- 
pence  and  extravagance  are  here  in  the  extreme.  The 
great  families  are  oppressed  with  a  load  of  debt ;  the 
working  part  of  the  community  always  spend  the 
price  of  their  labour  before  they  receive  it:  and  the 
citizen  is  reduced  to  great  parsimony,  and  almost  pe- 
nury, in  his  house-keeping,  in  order  to  answer  these  \ 
demands  of  external  shew  ;  short  commons  at  home 
whet  his  appetite,  when  invited  out  to  dinner  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  credible  what  quantities  of  victuals  he 
will  devour.  The  nobility  in  general  are  well  served, 
and  live  comfortably,  but  it  is  not  their  custom  to 
admit  strangers  to  their  table  ;  the  number  of  poor 
dependents  who  dine  with  them,  and  cannot  pro- 
perly be  introduced  into  company,  prevents  the 
great  families  from  inviting  foreigners  ;  another  rea- 
son may  be,  their  sleeping  after  dinner  in  so  regular 
a  manner  as  to  undress  and  go  to  bed  ;  no  ladies  or 
gentlemen  finish  their  toilette  till  th«  afternoon,  on 
which  account  they  dine  at  12  or  1  o'clock.  The 
great  officers  of  state,  and  ministers,  live  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  and  keep  sumptuous  tables,  to  which 
strangers  and  others  have  frequent  invitations." 

The  banditti  of  Naples  are  very  numerous,  and 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  people  of  quality,  have  a 
gieat  number  of  asylums  or  places  of  refuge,  and  are 
punctually  paid  for  every  murder  they  commit.  But 
this  reward  is  but  a  trifle  ;  and  often  the  price  fixed 
upon  a  man's  life,  is  only  a  couple  of  zechins  (about 
18s.)  I  myself  have  seen  such  an  act  of  horror.  One 
night,  when  the  opera  being  ended,  the  avenues  to 
the  theatre  being  full  of  people;  two  persons,  one  of 
them  an  officer,  were  the  destined  victims  ;  they  were 
suffered  very  quietly  to  get  into  their  carriage,  and 
before  the  coachman  could  drive  off,  on  account  of 
the  great  crowds  of  people,  two  banditti  approached 
at  once  the  doors  of  the  carriage,  aimed  and  thrust 
their  daggers  into  the  breasts  of  two  sound,  unsus- 
pecting persons,  and  made  them  in  a  moment  two 
dead  corpses.  The  day  following  a  report  was  cir 
culated  all  over  the  city,  that  the  profligate  and  ruth- 
less son  of  a  great  minister  was  the  author  of  this 
more  than  savage  assassination  ;  yet  the  deed  had  no 
further  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  these  banditti  as 
monsters.  Although  they  are  so  in  our  idea,  yet  they 
themselves,  justified  by  education,  laws,  and  religious 
notions,  do  not  regard  their  honest  profession  in  so 
black  a  light.  That  they  sin  in  committing  murder, 
they  are  perfectly  sensible  of,  but  it  is  only  a  sin  of 
which  the  next  confession-seat  will  clear  them.  Thus 
they  have  nothing  to  mind  but  their  penitential  acts, 
which  the  father  confessors  order  them  to  perform  ; 
and  to  calculate  the  proportion  between  these,  which 
mostly  consist  in  prayers  and  the  blood-money  they 
have  earned.  As  the  greatest  part  of  these  crimes 
remain  unpunished,  and  such  as  are  punished  consist 
only  in  sentencing  the  murderer  to  row  the  gallies  for 
two  or  three  years,  I  do  not  know  what  should  im- 
press the  ignorant  banditti  with  a  proper  sense  of  his 
infamous,  detestable  profession.  It  being  a  more  lu- 
crative  than  honest  employ,   and  the  reward  being 
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gained  by  idleness,  a  circumstance  so  much  attended 
to  in  this  climate,  they  follow  quietly  their  business, 
and  continue  murdering  with  the  greatest  unconcern. 
But  they  never  forget  to  put  their  rosary  in  the  same 
place  which  hides  the  dagger,  in  order  to  atone  imme- 
diately, by  muttering  some  Ave  Marias  for  the  most 
heinous  crimes  they  have  committed.  Having  done 
this,  the  banditti  clear  themselves  of  all  sins,  and 
only  wait  for  fresh  opportunities  of  imbruing  their 
guiltv  hands  with  innocent  blood. 

The  great  number  of  those  accidents  make  the  peo- 
ple of  Naples  so  indifferent  about  them,  that  strangers 
are  shocked  at  it.  They  speak  here  of  a  man  that  has 
been  murdered,  nearly  in  the  same  tone  as  we  do  of 
a  person  who  accidentally  falls  down  in  our  streets. 
If  the  murderer  is  not  one  of  the  banditti,  but  an- 
other person,  who  commits  the  deed  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  private  interest,  he  may  surely  rely  on  the 
pity  of  the  surrounding  people,  who  will  do  every 
thing  to  facilitate  his  escape.  From  all  sides  re- 
echoes the  word  poveretto,  (poor  fellow)  not  to  pity 
the  person  assassinated,  but  his  assassin.  What  an 
immense  contrast  with  England  !  where  the  life  of 
the  meanest  plebeian  is  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, where  neither  rank  nor  riches  can  save  the 
murderer,  and  wheie  even  people  of  quality  will 
hinder  him  fr-om  making  his  escape. 

The  banditti  confess  very  often,  go  diligently  to 
hear  mass,  observe  most  scrupulously  their  fasts,  and 
invoke  daily  St.  Januarius.  A  few  years  ago,  a  ban- 
ditto,  who  haa  committed  many  murders,  was 
brought  to  justice  :  he  confessed  his  crimes  without 
being  asked,  and  added  several  other  acts  of  horror, 
which  had  been  concealed  to  that  very  moment. 
But  upon  being  asked  among  other  things,  whether 
he  had  observed  his  fasts,  he  found  himself  affronted  : 
he  thought  this  question  such  an  outrage,  that  he 
asked  the  judges,  with  bitterness,  "  whether  they 
did  not  look  upon  him  as  a  Christian  ?" 

One  of  the  insects  almost  peculiar  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  is  the  tarantula,  or  a  kind  of  Spider,  with 
•which  it  abounds.  The  persons  bit  by  this  insect  are 
called  by  the  Italians  tarantolati.  Few  of  such  un- 
happy persons  can  bear  the  sight  of  black  or  blue  ; 
but  seem  delighted  with  red  and  green  objects.  They 
are  also  seized  with  an  aversion  to  eating  fruit  or  ve- 
getables. A  melancholy  silence,  and  a  fixed  eye,  are 
the  first  symptoms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
discovers  itself;  and  then  music  is  immediately  called 
in  to  rouze  the  patient  to  a  violent  motion,  and  by 
that  means  to  promote  perspiration  and  a  copious 
sweat.  The  instruments  chiefly  used  are  the  guittar, 
hautboy,  trumpet,  violin,  and  Sicilian  kettle-drum. 
The  country  people,  who  are  more  or  less  skilled  in 
all  these  instruments,  enforce  the  operation  of  their 
music  by  grimaces  and  odd  gesticulations.  The  ta- 
rantolati, on  tlicir  side,  vigorously  exert  themselves, 
regulating  their  motions  according  to  the  music,  till 
the  venom  is  quite  expelled.  This  exercise  and  cure 
sometimes  take  up  five  or  six  days  ;  not  that  they  are 
kept  continually  dancing  all  that  time,  but  when  na- 
ture seems  to  be  exhausted,  the  music  is  suspended, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed,  well  covered,  and  a  sudo- 
jfific  cordial  administered.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
patient,  on  recovery,  remembers  nothing  of  what 
passed  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder;  and 
that  if  the  cure  be  not  perfectly  effected,  and  the 
poison  entirely  expelled,  the  same  symptoms  return 
the  succeeding  year,  especially  during  the  summer 
beats  ;  and  some  have  laboured  under  this  terrible  dis- 
order, at  intervals,  for  ten,  twenty,   or  thirty  years. 

ITALIAN  ISLANDS. 

SICILY,  which  forms  a  part  of  his  Neapolitan  ma- 
jesty's daminions,  was  once  considered  as  the  gra- 
nary of  Italy  for  corn,  and  still  produces  considerable 
quantities ;  but  agriculture  is  now  much  neglected, 
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and  in  consequence,  its  fertility  greatly  diminished. 
This  island  is  divided  from  Italy  by  a  narrow  channel, 
called  the  Streight,  or  Faro  of  Messina.  It  contains 
about  5()(),000  inhabitdnis,  who  carry  on  a  very  con- 
siderable trade,  particularly  in  silk,  both  raw  and 
manulactured.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
remains  of  antiquity  here.  Some  parts  of  this  island 
are  remarkable  lor  the  beauty  of  its  female  inhabit- 
ants. Its  capital  is  Palermo,  a  large,  rich,  and  well 
built  city,  situated  at  the  bo!tom  of  a  gulph  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  decorated  with  a  great  number  of 
public  structures,  finely  adorned,  and  is  said  to  contain 
near  120,000  inhabitants.  The  two  principal  streets, 
and  which  cross  each  other,  are  very  fine.  This  town 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  in  all  Italy  wTiich  is  lighted  at  the  public 
expence. 

Messina  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious.har- 
bour,  on  the  Streight  which  separates  Sicily  from 
Calabria.  The  public  structures  are  extremely  grand, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  people  till  the  year  1742, 
when  near  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept 
away  by  a  dreadful  pestilence.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Sicily  was  Svracuse,  which  was  near  twenty-' wo 
miles  in  circumference.  It  exhibited  some  tew  re- 
mains of  its  former  grandeur,  was  a  large  well  built' 
city,  and  contained  many  churches  and  convents,  in 
general  elegant  structures,  and  carried  on  a  consicier 
able  trade,  till  the  earthquake  in  1783.  By  that 
earthquake,  as  the  account  transmitted  from  thence 
informs  us,  a  great  part  of  the  lower  dis  rict  of  the 
city  and  of  the  fort  was  destroyed,  and  considerable 
damage  done  to  the  lofty  uniform  buildings  called  the 
Palazzeto,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  ;  but  the  force 
of  the  earthquake,  though  violent,  was  nothing  at 
Messina  or  Reggio,  to  what  it  was  in  the  plain  ; 
for  of  30,000,  the  supposed  nutnher  of  inhabitants  in 
the  city,  only  700  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
greatest  mortality  fell  upon  those  towns  and  countries 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  mountains  Dejo,  Sacro,  and  Causone. 
At  Casal  Nouvo,  the  princess  Gerace,  and  upwards 
of  4,000  of  the  inhabitants,  lost  their  lives  ;  at  Beg- 
nara,  the  number  of  dead  amounted  to  3017  ;  at 
Radicina  and  Palmi,  about  3,000  each  ;  Terra  Nuova, 
about  1400;  Seminari,  still  more.  The  sum  total  of 
the  mortality  in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily,  by  the 
earthquakes  alone,  according  to  the  returns  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office  at  Naples,  is  32,367  ;  but 
it  is  believed,  that  including  strangers,  the  number 
of  lives  must  have  been  40,000  at  least. 

Sardinia,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about 
150  miles  west  of  Leghorn  ;  and  has  seven  cities  or 
towns.  It  is  about  160  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  80  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The 
soil,  where  it  is  properly  cultivated,  is  very  fruitful, 
producing  corn,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  plenty,  toge- 
ther with  very  fine  fruits  of  various  kinds  ;  but  it  is 
in  general  so  badly  cultivated,  that  the  revenues  do 
not  exceed  50001.  sterJing  a  year.  Its  capital  is 
Cagliari,  the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  an  archbishop,  and 
an  university.  The  cathedral  is  very  magnificent,  but 
the  other  buildings  have  little  to  boast,  nor  is  the 
trade  considerable,  though  the  harbour  is  spacious. 
This  island  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ;  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  giveiT  to  the 
emperor,  and  ceded  to  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1719. 

Corsica  is  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  streight  of  Bonifacio, 
about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  very  mountain- 
ous country,  and  partly  overgrown  with  wood;  but  the 
low  lands  in  some  of  the  vallies  yield  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  oranges,  citrons  and  other 
truits.  The  strenuous  efforts  which  the  natives  of 
this  island,  for  a  number  of  years,  made  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  liberty,  have  rendered  'hem  famous, 
but  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to  the  French. 
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Many  of  the  malcontents,  however,  are  not  yet  re- 
conciled  to  the  government  of  their  new  masters. — 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  160,000  ;  but  the 
trade  of  the  island  is  inconsiderable.  It  has  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  woods  and  forests 
abound  with  game  ;  it  is  also  plentifully  supplied 
both  by  sea  and  rivers,  with  fish.  Bastia  is  the 
capital  of  the  island,  but  has  nothing  remarkable. 

Capri,  orCaprea,  is  much   taken   notice  of  for  the 
noble  ruins  on  it,    the  most  considerable  ot  which  are 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  promontory.     Ft 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  and   is  situ- 
ated   at    the  entrance   of  the   gulf  of  Naples,  about 
three  miles  from    the  continent.     This   isle  was  the 
residence  of  the  emperor  Augustus   for  some  time  ; 
and   afterwards  of   I'iberius  for   many    years.      What 
chiefly  recommended  this    island  to  Tiberius,  was  its 
temperate  healthful    air,  being    warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer  ;  and  the  nature  of  its  coast,  which  is 
so  very  steep,  that  a  small  number  of  men  may  defend 
it  against   a  great  army.     The  surface   of  the  island 
was  then  cut  into  easy  ascents,  adorned  with    the  em- 
peror's and  other  palaces,  and  planted  with  a  variety 
of  groves  and   gardens.     The  rocks  also  underneath 
were  cut  into  highways,  grottoes,  galleries,  ba;^nios, 
and  subterraneous  retirements,  which  suited  the  bru- 
tal pleasures  of  that  emperor;  and   were   afterwards 
defaced  or  demolished  by  the  Romans,  in  detestation 
of  the    lascivious    unnatural    scenes   which   had  been 
acted  there  by  Tiberius.     It  contains  about   1500  in- 
habitants, who  are  exempt  from  all  taxes :  and   be- 
longs to  the  province  of  Lovoro,  in   the  kingdom  of 
Naples.     There   are  several  springs  of  fresh   vvater  in 
it;  and  in  a  delightful  valley   between  the  mountains, 
at  the  two  extremities,   stands  a    city   of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  which  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
whose    revenue    arises    chiefly  from    the    prodigious 
flights  of  quails  that   com-i  thither  at  certain  seasons, 
particularly  in  March,  when  vast  quantities  of  them 
are  sent  to  Naples,  and  sold  for  four-pence  or  five- 
pence  per  dozen.     On   this  account  the  bishopric  is 
sometimes  jocosely  styled  the  bishopric  of  Quails. 

Ischia,  a  small  but  pleasant  and  fertile  island,  lies 
on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  about  tv/o  miles  from  the 
Cape  of  Messina,  and  25  from  Naples.  Most  of  it  is 
surrounded  with  high,  craggy  and  inaccessible  rocks, 
which  shelter  it  from  winds,  and  defend  it  from  in- 
vaders. Some  parts  of  it  are  ri-ch  and  delightful, 
yielding  all  manner  of  delightful  fruits,  and  excellent 
wines  ;  but  others  are  as  dismal  ?md  barren.  It  was 
anciently  called  Inarime  ;  and  was  much  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  the  poets  tell  as,  Jupiter  laid  the 
vanquished  Titan  or  Tryphon  under  it,  and  that  the 
earthquakes  are  occasioned  by  h-is  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  load.  There  are  several  hot  baths  and  medi- 
cinal waters  in  it,  with  a  number  of  pleasant  towns 
and  villages. 

Elba  hath  been  from  time  immemorial  celebrated 
for  its  mines.  Virgil  and  Arisbotle  mention  it.  The 
fruits  and  wine  of  the  island  arc  very  good  ;  and  the 
tannery,  fishery,  and  salt  produce  a  good  revenue. 
its  situation  is  about  10  miles  south-west  from  Tus-  | 
cany,  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  7000  j 
inhabitants  ;  it  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Na- 
ples (to  whoi«  Porto  Lonj;one  belongs)  the  great 
duke  of  Tuscany,  (who  is  master  of  Porto  Ferraio) 
and  the  prince  of  Piombino., 

Malta,  though  not  properly  one  of  the  Italian 
Islands,  is  generally  comprehended,  by  geographers. 
In  descriptions  of  them.  It  lies  about  60  miles  south 
of  Cape  Passaro,  the  southern  point  of  Sicily.  It  was 
called  Melita  by  the  ancicMts,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
twenty  miles  long  and  tvv<;lve  broad.  The  air  is  clear 
and  healthful,  but  excessive  hot,  when  not  cooled  by 
the  sea  breezes.  The  -w^iole  island  is  composed  of  a 
white  soft  rock,  coveifod  with  a  good  vegetable  earth, 
about  a  foot  deep.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
ducing great  quantitir  ;s  of  cotton,  indigo,  oranges,  le- 


mons, olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  affords  plenty 
of  honey,  wax,  good  pastures,  pulse,  roots,  herbs, 
and  garden-stuff;  but  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
wine,  or  wood,  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  computed  at  sixty  thousand. 
This  island  was  given  by  Charles  V.  to  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  their  being  driven  out 
of  Rhodes  bv  the  Turks,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1530.  Soon  after  their  settlement  in  this  island 
they  took  the  name  of  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
knights  consist  of  eight  nations,  the  chief  of  which 
are  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  Germany, 
They  have  commanderies,  or  estates,  in  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  are  said  to  amount 
to  about  3000.  They  carry  on  a  perpetual  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  are  under  vows  of  celibacy 
and  chastity,  but  observe  only  the  former.  They  are 
considered-  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turks,  on  that  side;  nor  have  they  ever  degene- 
rated from  the  military  glory  of  their  ancestors.  They 
are  governed  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  elected  for 
life  :  on  his  death,  they  suffer  no  vessel  to  go  out 
of  the  island  till  another  is  chosen,  to  prevent  the  pope 
from  interfering  in  the  election  :  he  is  chosen  out  of 
the  16  great  crosses,  and  his  title  is.  The  most  illus- 
trious and  most  reverend  prince  the  lord  friar  A.  B. 
great  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
prince  of  Malta  and  Gaza.  They  wear  cro.sses  of  a 
particular  form,  and  the  grand  master  has  a  large 
golden  key  of  the  holy  sepulchre  pendent  at  his  side. 
They  are  generally  of  noble  families,  and  ranked 
according  to  their  nation. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  called  Valetta,  or 
Malta  ;  it  is  a  handsome  city,  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour  The  palace  of  the  grand 
master,  and  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  are 
spacious  and  elegant  structures.  The  whole  island, 
or  rather  rock,  is  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered as  impregnable  by  all  the  forces  the  Infidels 
can  bring  against  it  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  island.  On  the  8th  of  September  there  is  an 
annual  procession  at  Malta,  In  memory  of  the  Turks 
raising  the  siege  on  that  day,  (1553)  after  four 
months  assault,  leaving  their  artillery,  &c.  behind 
them. 
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HISTORY  OF    ITALY. 

ITALY  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  histori- 
cal narration,  either  the  seat  of  empire,  or  the  theatre 
of  war.  When  Romulus,  the  leader  of  a  few  lawless 
and  wandering  banditti,  settled  here,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  753  years  before  the  Christian 
a;ra,  Italy  was  in  the  same  situation  as  at  present, 
divided  into  little  kingdoms  and  states,  all  living  in 
distrust  at  least,  if  not  in  open  war,  with  one  another. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  changed  the  face  of 
things,  by  reducing  them  all,  and  making  herself 
the  head  and  mistress  of  Italy.  Her  empire  was  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world  : 
but  at  last  luxury  and  effeminacy  effected  what  force 
had  attempted  in  vain  :  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
other  barbarous  nations  of  tiie  north  broke  in,  and 
hastened  her  destruction.  Italy  was  again  divided 
into  small  principalities  and  continued  in  the  same 
state  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  successors 
of  that  celebrated  prince  claimed,  and  for  some 
time  possessed,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  :  but,  en- 
gaged in  wars  abroad,  and  civil  commotions  at 
home,  the  governors  of  these  principalities  either 
assumed  or  purchased  the  sovereignty  of  the  respec- 
tives  states  over  which  they  presided. 

After   various  revolutions  and  changes  of  govern- 
ment. Savoy  and  Piedmont  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  counts 
of  Maurienne,  the  ancestors  of  the  prince    who  now 
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enjoys  the  crown    of  Sardinia,  which  he  obtained  by 
virtue  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  concluded    in    1718. 

Genoa,  as  part  of  ancient  Liguria,  continued  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  till  the  ruin  of  that 
empire  by  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  people  ; 
after  which  it  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy,  then  of  the  German  empire,  and  at  length 
became  a  sovereign  state.  But  it  owes  its  present 
form  of  government  entirely  to  the  virtue  of  Andrew 
Doria,  who,  preferring  the  advantage  of  his  country 
to  his  own,  refused  the  sovereignty  offered  him,  and 
rendered  it  a  free  state.  There  are  few  instances  in 
history  more  surprising  than  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Genoese  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  when  they 
drove  the  Austrian  troops  out  of  their  capital  in  the 
year  1717. 

Tuscany,   anciently  known  by  the   names  of  Om- 
bria,  Tyrrhenia,  and    Hetruria,   was  subdued  by  the 
Romans  about  45  5  years  before  the  Christian  asra.     It 
was  possessed  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  expelled 
by  Charlemagne  in   the  year  800.     From  that  period 
it  became  subject  to  the  German  emperors,   till    the 
year  1210,  when  the  inhabitants    were  divided    into 
two  powerful  parties,  distinguished  by  the    names  of 
the  Guelps  and    Gibeliines  ;    the    former   supported 
the  interest  of  the  pope,  and    the  latter  that  of  the 
emperor. — The    violence  of  these  parties  occasioned 
a  long  civil  war  both  in  Tuscany  and  Germany.     At 
last  the  Florentines,  weary  with  a   state  of  anarchy, 
formed  themselves  into  a    free  state  :   but,  about  the 
middle  of  the    fiiteenth  century,  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
who  obtained   the  glorious  title  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  assumed  the   supreme  power  :  and  his  son 
Alexander  de  Medicis,  was  created  duke  of  Florence 
by  the    emperor  Charles  V.  in   the  year  1531.     He 
was  succeeded    by  his   cousin  Cosmo  IL   the    great 
patron  of  the  Arts,  on  whom  pope  Pius  V.  conferred 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1570. 
This  prince,   under    whose   auspices    the   arts    were 
revived  in  Italy,  enriched    his   capital  with  the   most 
beautiful  works  of  ancient  artists.  Cosmo  IIL  obtain- 
ed from    the  emperor    the  title  of  Royal  Highness  ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  died  on  the  31st 
of  October,    i723.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  domi- 
nions by  his  son  John  Gaston  de  Medicis,  who  dying 
without  issue  in  i737,  was  the  last  male  heir  of  that 
family.     Don  Carlos,   the  present  king  of  Spain,  was 
therefore  declared  his  successor  ;  and,  by  the  consent 
of  the  grand  duke,  assumed  the  title   of  Hereditary 
Grand  Prince  of  Tuscany.     But  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  by  which  he  acquired    the    kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
that  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany    should  be  given  to 
Francis  duke  of  Lorrain,   in  exchange  for  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  which  were  ceded  to  France.     Thus 
Tuscany  was  transferred  from  the  Medici  family  to 
that  of  Lorrain.     Leopold,    brother  to   the  emperor 
Joseph,  was  grand  duke,  under  whose  auspices  com- 
merce again   flourished,   and  improvements  in    agri- 
culture, and  other  useful  arts,  have  been   lately  made 
in  that  country.     All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Me- 
dici were  merchants.     Cosmo  I.  shared  with  the  Ve- 
netians the    immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  be- 
fore the  Portuguese  discovered  a   passage  to  Indostan 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Convinced  that  com- 
merce is  not  at   all   incompatible   with    nobility,  his 
descendents   cultivated  it    with   the    most    assiduous 
care,   and  being  always    remarkable    for  their   pru- 
dent economy,   they    were,  beyond   comparison,  the 
richest  princes  in  Italy.     At  the  same  time  they  were 
patrons  of  industry  and  arts,  very   attentive  to    what 
might  promote  the   happiness  of  their  subjects,  and 
omitted    nothing    that     had    a   tendency   to   engage 
foreigners  of  merit  to  settle  among  them. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  papal  authority ;  and  there- 
fore,  to  avoid  repetition,  shall  only  remark  here,  that 


ignorance,  the  parent  of  bigotry  and  superstition, 
joined  with  other  causes,  amazingly  increased  the 
power  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  and  eccle- 
siastical pride  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height.  The 
pope  claimed  a  divine  power,  which  raised  him  as 
much  above  other  princes  as  those  princes  are  above 
their  people.  This  claim,  together  with  the  title  of 
Holiness,  founded  on  a  long  prescription,  could  not 
fail  of  exciting  the  highest  veneration  in  the  minds 
of  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  people,  who  believed 
them  real.  Leo  X.  by  encouraging  learning,  under- 
mined the  foundation  of  papal  authority  ;  and  the 
Reformation  shook  the  structure.  At  present  the  tem- 
poral princes,  who  still  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  seem  to  be  shaking  off  the  galling  yoke  their 
predecessors  were  subject  to,  and  to  be  recovering 
from  those  delusions,  which  had  for  many  centuries 
hoodwinked  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom. 

Naples  was  probably  first  peopled  from  Greece, 
and  thence  called  Magna  Grccia.  In  this  state  it 
continued  till  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  on  the 
decline  of  that  power,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  East- 
ern emperor  possessed  himself  of  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Goths  of  the  other. 
The  Lombards  dispossessed  the  Goths  of  their  part, 
and  continued  masters  of  it,  till  they  were  driven  out 
by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  subdued  part  of 
Naples ;  but  were  expelled  by  the  Normans  under 
Tancred,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks 
already  settled  there,  established  a  most  respectable 
monarchy,  flourishing  in  arts  and  arms,  while  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  covered  with  the  veil  of  monkish 
ignorance,  and  religious  bigotry.  The  heirs  of  Tan- 
cred enjoyed  the  kingdom  till  the  year  1 166  ;  when, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  pontifl^,  the  crown 
was  transferred  to  the  French,  and  the  earl  of  Anjou 
placed  upon  the  throne. 

The  posterity  of  the  last  mentioned  prince  conti- 
nued in  possession  of  the  crown  till  the  year  1504, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  whose 
government  was  so  oppressive,  that  the  people  re- 
volted, and  being  headed  by  Massaniello,  a  young 
fisherman,  their  success  was  so  alarming,  that  the 
haughty  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  abolish  the  op- 
pressive taxes,  and  to  confirm  the  people  in  their 
former  liberties.  This  revolt  being  terminated,  the 
Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of  Naples  till  the 
year  1707,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  confirmed 
to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713.  But  in  the  year  1734,  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Sardinians  joining  in  a  war  against  the  emperor, 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  Don  Carlos,  son  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  placed  on  the  throne  ;  and  a  peace 
being  concluded  in  1736,  that  prince  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  emperor.  In 
the  year  1759,  Don  Carlos  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  it  being  found  that  his  eldest  son  was  by 
nature  incapacitated  for  reigning,  he  resigned  the 
crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  son  Ferdinand.  This 
prince,  now  Ferdinand  IV.  was  born  in  1751,  and 
married  in  1768,  to  Maria-Carolina-Louisa,  arcl- 
duchess  of  Austria,  sister  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
by  whom  he  hath  issue,  1.  Maria- Theresa-Carolnie, 
born  June  6,  1772  ;  2.  Louisa-Maria-Amelia,  born 
July  20,  1773  ;  3.  Mary-Anne-Josepha,  born  1775; 
4.  Francis  Janvier,  born  1777;  and,  5.  Mary-Chris- 
tina, born  in  1779. 

With  respect  to  the  Milanese,  that  delightful  coun- 
try experienced  various  changes :  the  ViscoJnts  were 
succeeded  by  the  Guleozzos  and  the  Sfor^as  ;  but  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about 
the  year  1525,  who  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain.  That  crown  kept  possession  of  it  tiJI  170G, 
when  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  im- 
perialists. In  1743  they  were  dispossessed  of  it  ;  but 
when  the  emperor  ceded  Naples  .and  Sicily  to   the 
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late  king  of  Spain,  it    returned   to  the  house  of  Au- 
stria, whose  viceroy  now  governs  it. 

Mantua  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family  of 
Gonzago,  who  adhering  to  France,  the  territory  was 
forfeited,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  lo  the  house  of  Au- 
stria, in  whose  possession  it  now  is,  the  last  duke  dying 
without  male  issue  ;  but  in  1748  Guastalla  was  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
whose  first  duke  was  natural  son  to  pope  Paul  il. 
the  duchy  having  been  annexed  to  the  holy  see  by 
pope  Julius  II.  in  1545.  The  descendents  of  the 
Farnese  family  terminated  in  the  late  queen-dowager 
of  Spain,  whose  son,  his  Iqfe  Catholic  Majesty,  ob- 
tained that  duchy,  which  together  with  Placentia, 
are  now  held  by  his  nephew. 

When  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  nations,  in- 
vaded Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  the  inhabitants  of 
Padua,  and  other  cities  on  the  continent,  fled  for 
safety  to  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Venetian  republic.  Secluded  by  their 
situation  from  the  continent,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  soon  became  a 
very  formidable  power  at  sea.  Their  conquests  were 
amazing  ;  and  being  principally  possessed  of  the  lu- 
crative commerce  of  the  Indies,  soon  became  the 
richest  people  of  Europe.  Envious  of  their  success, 
and  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
several  leagues  were  formed  against  them  by  foreign 
powers,  by  which  they  were  more  than  once  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  were  always  saved  by  the 
disunion  of  the  confederates.  The  discovery  of  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave 
the  first  blow  to  their  greatness,  as  it  lost  them  the 
India  trade.  The  Turks,  by  degrees,  deprived  them 
of  their  most  valuable  possessions  on  the  continent  ; 
and  so  lately  as  the  year  1715,  they  lost  the  Morea. 
Since  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  concluded  in  1718, 
the  Venetians  have  wisely  refrained  from  embarking 
in  any  of  the  contests  that  have  drenched  the  fields 
of  Europe  with  blood. 

The  principal  armorial  bearings  and  orders  of 
knighthood  in  Italy  are  as  follow  : 

The  pope,  as  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  bears  for  his  escutcheon,  gules,  consisting  of  a 
long  head-cape.  Or,  surmounted  with  a  cross,  pearled 
and  garnished   with  three   royal  crowns,  and  also  St. 
Peter's  two  keys  placed  in  saltier. — ,4rmsof  Tuscany, 
Or,  fire  roundlos,  gules,  two,  two,  and  one,  and  one 
in  chief  azure,  charged  with    three  fleur-de-lis.  Or. 
^-The  arms  of  Venice,  azure, — a  lion  winged,  sejant. 
Or,  holding  under  one  of  his  paws  a  book  covered, 
argent. — Those  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  cross,  gules,  with 
a  crown  closed  for  the  Island  of  Corsica  ;  and  for  sup- 
porters, two   griffins.  Or. — Of  Naples,  azure,  semee 
of  fleur-de-lis.  Or,  with  a   label  of  five  points,  gules. 
— In  Sardinia,  there  is  an  order  of  knighthood  called 
the  Annunciade,  or  order  of  Annunciation,  instituted 
in  1355  by  Amadeus  V.  count  of  Savoy,   in  memory 
of  Amadeus  I.  who  bravely  defended  Rhodes  against 
the  infidels.     The  motto  of  this  order  is  FERT,  be- 
ing the  four  initial  letters  of  Fortititdo  ejus  Rhoditm 
temit.  "  His  bravery  preserved  Rhodes."     The  collar 
«f  the  order  is  composed  of  golden  roses,  enamelled 
rtd  and  white,  with  lovers'  knots  of  the  same.     To 
tht  end  of  the   middle  is  pendent    the  badge,  which 
consists  of  three  chains  of  gold  encircling  an  oval, 
and  disposed  in  knots  :  on  the  oval  is  represented  the 
^alutition  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  founded    by  pope  Innocent  III.  about  the 
year  1 198.     They   have  a  grand  master,  and  profess 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty.     Their  revenue  is 
estimated  at  24,000  ducats   daily,  with    which   they 
entertain  strangers,  relieve  the  poor,  train  up  deserted 
children,  &c.     Their  ensign  is   a  white  partriarcha! 
cross  with  twelve  points  sewed  on  their  breast  on  the 
left  side  of  a  black  mantle.— The  order  of  St.  George 
was  instiitted  about  the  year  1460,  by  Frederic  III. 
emperor  of  Germany,  who  dedicated  it  to  St.  George, 


tutelar  saint  and  patron  of  Germany.  The  doge  is 
perpetual  grand  master.  The  badge,  a  plain  cross 
enamelled,  gules,  pendent  to  a  gold  chain,  and  worn 
about  their  necks.  The  cross  is  aho  embroidered  on 
their  cloaks.  The  order  of  St.  Mark  is  usually  con- 
ferred by  the  doge  of  Venice  on  eminent  persons,  or 
such  as  have  done  some  signal  service  to  the  republic  ; 
the  pension  annexed  to  it  is  lOOO  ducats  per  annum. 
The  badge  is  a  medal  of  gold,  pendent  to  a  gold 
chain  ;  on  one  side  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Mark,  a 
winged  lion  sejant  with  elevated  wings,  holding  in 
his  sinister  paw  a  drawn  sword  erect,  and  in  his  right 
an  open  book,  with  the  words  Pax  tibi,  Marce  Evan-, 
'  gelista  mens.  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  my  Evangelist 
;  Mark."  On  the  reverse  is  a  portrait  of  the  reign- 
ing doge,  with  the  image  of  St.  Mark  delivering  a 
standard  to  him — The  order  of  St.  Stephen  was  in- 
'  stituled  in  the  year  1561,  by  Cosmo  of  Medicis,  first 
'  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  memory  of  a  victory  which 
secured  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  that  province  :  he 
and  his  successors  were  to  be  grand  masters.  The 
knights  wear  a  red  cross  with  right  angles,  orled.  Or, 
I  on  the  left  side  of  their  habit,  and  in  their  mantle. 
It  is  a  religious  and  military  order;  the  knights  are 
allowed  to  marrv,  and  must  make  proof  of  their  no- 
bility for  four  descents. — The  order  of  St.  Lazarus  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1752,  by  Emanuel  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  revived  and  united  the  obsolete 
order  of  St.  Maurice  to  it;  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  pope,  on  condition  of  maintaining  two  gallies 
against  the  Turks.  The  badge  of  the  order,  is  a  cross 
!  pomette,  white  ;  upon  a  cross  of  eight  points,  green, 
!  and  is  worn  pendent  to  a  green  ribband. — The  order 
of  St.  Januarius  was  instituted  in  July  1738,  by  the 
I  late  king  of  Spain,  when  king  of  Naples.  Th^=  badge 
j  of  the  order  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  enamelled, 
white,  edged  with  gold,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  bishop, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  and  crosier,  and  be- 
low his  waist  is  this  motto,  Li  sanguine  Fccdus, 
"  The  covenant  is  in  blood :"  on  the  reverse  is  a 
book,  on  which  are  two  red  pillars,  surmounted 
with  palms,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours.  The 
knights  wear  a  badge  of  the  order,  pendent  to  a 
broad  red  ribband  worn  scarf-wise,  and  a  gold  star  of 
eight  points  with  fleur-de-lis  at  the  angles,  embroi- 
dered on  their  centre  garment.  They  must  prove  the 
nobility  of  their  descent  for  four  centuries  :  their 
number  is  limited  to  SO.  St.  Januarius  is  the  patron. 
The  gold  coins  in  Italy  are,  the  sequin  or  chequin 
of  Venice,  worth  9s.  7d.  The  old  Italian  pistole, 
worth  16s.  7d.  The  double  ducat  of  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Florence,  worth  18s.  7d.  and  the  single  ducat 
of  the  same  pieces,  worth  9s.  3|d.  The  silver  coins 
are,  the  ducat  of  Venice  and  Naples,  worth  3s.  4d. 
The  new  ducat  of  Venice,  worth  Is.  8d.  The  ducat 
of  Florence  or  Leghorn,  worth  5s.  4d.  The  teston 
of  Rome,  worth  Is.  6d.  The  tarin,  worth  8d,  and 
the  curlin,  worth  4d. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


Sifuation,  Extent,  Boiaidaries,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Produce,  Mountains,  Mines,  Rivers  and  Lakes, 
Antiquities  a7id  Curiosities,  Cities  and  Chief  Towns. 
Islands  belo?iging  to  it,  SCc. 

THE  European  part  of  Turkey  is  situated  be- 
tween the  17th  and  40th  degree  of  east  long, 
and  between  the  S6th  and  49th  of  north  latitude, 
being  about  1000  miles  in  length,  and  730  in  breadth. 
It  is  bounded  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Sclavonia  on  the 
north;  by  Circassia,  the  Black  Sea,   the    Propontis, 
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Hellespont,  and  Archipelas[o,  on  the  east  ;  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south  ;  and  by  the  same  sea, 
together  with  the  Venetinn  and  Austrian  territories, 
on  the  west.  Its  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  chief 
towns  are  as  follow  : 

On  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  are  the  pro- 
vinces of  Crim  and  Little  Tartarv,  the  ancient  Tau- 
rica  Chfrsonese,  chief  towns  Precop,  Brachiferia, 
KafFa  Budziac  Tartary,  chief  town  Oczakow,  con- 
taining 88,200  square  miles. 

North  of  the  Danube,  are  the  provinces  of  Bessara- 
bia, chief  town<;  Bender,  Belgorod,  containing  8000 
square  miles  ;  Moldavia,  anciently  Dacia,  chief  towns 
Jaz:t,  Choczim,  Falczin,  containing  26,300  square 
miles  ;  Walachia,  another  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia, 
chief  town  Tergoifisc,  containing  10,500  square  miles. 

South  oi  the  Danube,  are  Bulgaria,  the  east  part 
of  the  ancient  Mysia,  chief  towns  Widin,  Nicopoli, 
Sili>tria,  Scopia,  containing  17,000  square  miles;  Ser- 
via,  the  west  part  of  Mysia,  chief  towns  Belgrade, 
Semendria,  Nissa,  containing  22,570  square  miles; 
Bosnia,  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  chief  town 
Seraio,  cantaining  S640  square  miles. 

On  the  Bosphorus  and  HellesDont,  Romania,  an- 
ciently Thrace,  chief  towns  Constantinople,  Adriano- 
ple,  Philippopoli,  containing  2 1,200  square  miles. 

South  of  mount  Rhodope,  or  Argentum  the  north 
part  of  ancient  Greece,  Macedonia,  chief  town 
Strymon  Contessa,  containing  18,980  square  miles; 
Thessaly,  now  Janna,  chief  town  Salonichia,  contain- 
ing 4650  square  miles  ;  Achaia  and  Baetia,  now  Li- 
vadia,  chief  towns  .Athens,  Thebes,  Lepanto,  con- 
taining 3420  square  miles. 

On  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  an- 
cient Illyricum  Rpirus,  chief  town  Chimjera,  con- 
taming  7955  square  miles  ;  Albania,  chief  towns 
Burtinto,  Durazz  >,  Dulcigno,  containing  6375  square 
miles;  Dalinatia,  chief  town  Zara,  containing  4560 
square  miles  \  Ragusa  republic,  chief  towns  Narenza, 
Ragusa,  containing  430  square  miles. 

In  the  Morea,  the  ancient  Peloponessus,  being  the 
south  divison  of  Greece,  are  Corinthia,  Argos,  Spar- 
ta, Olympia,  where  the  games  were  held,  Arcadia, 
and  Elis,  chief  towns  Corinth,  Argos,  Napoli  de  Ro- 
mania, Lacedaemon,  now  Misitra,  on  the  river  Euro- 
tus,  Olympia,  or  Longinica,  on  the  river  Alpheus, 
Modon,  Coron,  Partas,  Elis,  or  B;lvidere,  on  the 
river  Peneus,  containing  7220  square  miles. 

The  air  in  this  part  of  Turkey  is  naturally  healthy, 
but  the  plague  is  frequently  brought  hither  from 
Egypt,  and  commits  terrible  devastation  among  the 
inhabitants.  This  calamity  is  partly  ascribed  to  the 
noxious  vapours  from  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  partly  from  the  indolence  and  uncleanliness  of  the' 
Turks,  who,  infatuated  with  the  belief  of  predestina- 
tion, take  no  measures  to  guard  against  its  approach. 
The  soil  is  beyond  expression  fertile,  even  in  places 
where  it  has  never  been  cultivated  ;  and  is  adapted  to 
both  the  purposes  of  agf;ultare  and  grasiery.  The 
seasons  here  are  regular  and  pleasant,  and  have  been 
celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Thessaly,  in  Turkey,  is  famous  for  a  fine  breed 
of  horses,  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  ser- 
vice and  their  beauty.  The  black  cattle,  especially  in 
Greece,  are  extremely  large  j  but  the  goats  are  the 
most  useful  animals  to  the  inhabitants,  who  make 
great  use  both  of  their  milk  and  flesh.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babadagi  abounds  in  large  eagles,  the 
tails  of  which  furnish  the  Turkish  and  Tartarian 
archers  with  the  finest  feathers  for  their  arrows  ;  and 
they  are  accordingly  purchased  at  a  prodigious  price. 
In  most  of  the  districts  of  Greece  there  are  great 
numbers  of  partridges  ;  and  every  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  produces  plenty  of  tame  fowl,  and  most  species 
of  gatne  :  but  the  Turkish  Mahometans  seldom  eat 
much  animal  food.  Most  of  the  rivers  likewise  abound 
in  fish.  The  natural  luxuriancy  of  the  soil,  with  very 
little  assistance  from  art,  produces  corn  and  other  grain, 
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excellent  grass,  coffee,  pot  and  garden  herbs  of  almost 
every  kind,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
grapes  ot  an  uncommon  sw».-tness,  fine  figs,  olives, 
alnonds,  cotfon,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  parti- 
cularly rhubarb  ;  all  these  productions  are  excellent 
in  their  kind. 

The  mountains  in  European  Turkey  have  long  been 
celebrated,  but  the  principal  part:  of  them  are  now 
known  by  modem  appellations.  The  mounts  Olym- 
pus and  Pindus,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  called 
Mezzo  Novo,  separate  Thessaly  from  Epirus.  Par- 
nassus, famous  for  being  consecrated  to  the  muses,  still 
retains  its  original  appellation.  Mount  Athos,  now 
called  Monte  Santo,  extends  the  whole  length  of  a 
peninsula,  which  is  7  Turkish  miles,  and  stretches  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  There  are  22  con- 
vents on  this  lofty  mountain,  besides  a  great  number 
of  cells  and  grottoes,  with  the  habitations  of  no  less 
than  6000  monks  and  hermits  ;  though  the  proper  her- 
mits, who  live  In  grottoes,  are  not  above  twenty  ;  the 
other  monks  are  anchorites,  or  such  as  live  in  cells. 
Those  Greek  monks,  who  call  themselves  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  holv  mountain,  are  so  far  from  being  a 
slothful  people,  that  beside  their  daily  ofhces  of  reli- 
gion, they  cultivate  the  oli^e  and  vineyards,  are  car- 
penters, masons,  stone-cutters,  cloth-workers,  tailors, 
&c.  They  also  live  a  very  austere  life  :  their  usual  food, 
instead  of  flesh,  being  vegetables,  dried  olives,  figs, 
and  other  fruit,  onions,  cheese,  and  on  certain  days 
(Lent  excepted)  fish.  Their  fasts  are  many,  and  chiefly 
kept,  which,  with  the  heahhfulness  of  the  air,  renders 
longevity  so  common  on  this  spot,  that  many  of  them 
live  above  100  years.  This  mountain  is  so  exceeding 
high,  that  on  the  top,  as  the  ancients  tell  us,  the  sun- 
rising  was  beheld  four  hours  sooner  than  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  moun- 
tains Suha.  Witoska,  Staras,  Plamina,  and  many 
others.  Those  situated  near  the  sea  are  pleasant  and 
fertile,  while  the  more  inland  are  cold  and  barren. 
This  country  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
&c.  and  quarries  of  the  most  beautiful  marble. 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  country  are  the  Danube, 
the  Save,  the  Niester,  the  Nieper,  or  Boristhenes, 
and  the  Don,  or  Tanais.  There  are,  besides  these 
a  number  of  less  considerable  rivers.  The  streight  of 
the  Hellespont,  which  joins  the  sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  or 
passage  into  the  Black  Sea,  are  famous  in  history. 

Lago  di  Scutari,  in  the  province  of  Albani,  Lago 
di  Plave  and  Lago  di  Holti,  both  of  which  have  a 
communication  through  the  river  Zem  with  Scutari  ; 
the  Stymphalies,  in  the  province  of  Morea,  fa- 
mous for  its  harpies  and  ravenous  birds,  which  fre- 
quented it :  and  the  Peneus,  for  being  the  source  of 
the  river  Styx,  which  the  ancient  poets  termed  the 
river  of  hell,  are  the  most  remarlcable  lakes.  Medi- 
cinal waters  and  baths  are  very  numerous  in  Turkey. 
European  Turkey,  particularly  Greece,  may  be 
considered  as  the  storehouse  of  antiquities.  The  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the  temple  of  the  eight 
Winds,  and  the  lanthern  of  Demosthenes,  are  still 
entire.  Just  without  the  city  stands  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  surrounded  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Do- 
ric order.  The  ruins  of  Neptune's  Temple,  and  the 
theatre  where  the  Isthmean  games  were  celebrated, 
are  still  visible  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  as  are  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Castri.  On  the  south 
side  of  mount  Parnassus  are  some  marble  steps  that 
descend  to  a  running  water,  supposed  to  be  the  cele- 
brated Castalian  spring  ;  and  the  niches  in  the  rock, 
where  statues  were  formerly  placed,  are  still  discerni- 
ble. But  among  all  the  antique  curiosities  of  tiiis  coun- 
try, there  are  none  which  exceed  the  famous  cave  of 
Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  is  a  square  room,  with  a 
"bench  on  each  side  of  it,  cut  out  of  a  rock,  in  Liva- 
dia,  the  ancient  Boetia.  At  the  further  end  of  this  ca- 
vern is  a  round  hole,  scarcely  big  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  through,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  place 
4  C  ffora 
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from  whence  the  oracles  of  this  deity  were  delivered 
to  his  votaries. 

The  following  are   the   most  remarkable  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  ;  viz. 

Constantinople,    Equated  in  4i  deg.  N.  lat.  and_2l 
E.  long,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire, 
and  the  residence  of  the  grand  seignors  ;   it  was  built 
by   the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  in  330, 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    It  continued  in  this  state  till  1453,  when,  after 
having  sustained    a   siege    of  yi  years,   it    was  taken 
by  the  Turks.    It  stands  like  oUl  Rome  on  seven  hills, 
commanding  a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  ;   and 
is   most   delightfully  and  advantageously  situated,  in 
form  of  a  triangle,  on  a  point  of  land   washed  by  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont  on  the  south  ;  bv 
the  Trachian  Bosphorus,  or  streight  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  east  ;  and  on  the  north  is  a  very  large  and  com- 
modious harbour,  formed  by  a  canal  from  the  streights, 
extending  inland  towards  the  north-west;  thus  it  has 
a  communication   by   water    with  most    parts  of  the 
empire.     This  city  is  uncommonly    large,   and  when 
viewed  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  an  amphi- 
theatre ;  but    the   streets    are    badly    paved,     narrow 
dark,   steep,   and  slippery.       The    houses  are   mean, 
being  built  of  wood  and  mortar;  they    are  however, 
crowded    with    inhabitants,   the    number  being  com- 
puted  at    8   or  900,000,  three  fourths  of  whom  are 
Greeks   and    Armenians.       Here    are    22    gates,  six 
of  which  are  towards  the  land,   and  the  rest  towards 
the  sea  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  antique    and   ruin- 
ous.    The  finest  buildings  are  either  v^rithout  the  city. 
near  the  harbour,  or  in    the  most  retired  parts  within 
the    wails.     At  the   point  of  the  triangles,    near  the 
canal  and  harbour,   stands  the  imperial  palace,  or  se- 
rat^lio  ;  which,    together   with  the   gardens,   takes  up 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;   and  may  be  styled  rather 
a  collection  of  several   palaces  and   apartments  joined 
together,    according  to  the  taste  of   the    different  em- 
perors,  than  an  uniform  structure.     The  wall  which 
surrounds  the  seraglio  is  thirty  feet  high,    having  bat- 
tlements,  embrasures,  and  towers,  in  the  style  of  an- 
cient fortifications.     There  are  nine  gates   belonging 
to  it,   but  only  two  of  them  magnificent  ;    and  from 
one  of   these  the  Ottoman  court  takes  the  name  of  the 
Porte,    or    the  Sublime    Porte,    in  all    concerns   of  a 
public  nature.     The  palaces   of   the   present  Turkish 
nobility  have  nothing   remarkable  on  the  outside,  but 
within  they  are  richly  and  elegantly  decorated.     The 
mosques,  of  which  there   are  seven  styled  royal,   are 
very  handsome  edifices.     They  stand  singly,  within  a 
spacious    enclosure,    planted     with    lofty    trees,    and 
adorned    with    delightful    fountains.     Among     these 
mosques  the  most   magnificent   is  that  of  St.  Sophia, 
once  the  metropolitan    church  of   the  Christians.     It 
stands  on  an  eminence  opposite  to  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  imperial   palace,  and    was  built  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  This 
building  is  of  such  vast  extent,   that  it  is  said  an  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  may,  with  ease,  be  contained  in 
it  at  one  time.     It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
lon<»,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  broad.  The 
dome,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  structure,  rests 
externally   on    four  'prodigious   towers,  which    have 
been  added  of  late  years   to   support   it.     The  pave- 
ment, walls,  and  galleries  are  all  of  marble,  and  it  is 
likewise  ornamented  with  a  number  of  marble,   por- 
phyry,  and    Egyptian  granite   pillars  ;  but   there  are 
no  pictures  or    statues    in   either   this   or   the  other 
mosques.     The   annual   revenue  of  St.  Sophia  is  said 
to  amount  to  32,0001.      The  grand  seignor  repairs  to 
it  every  Friday,  but  a  Christian   is  scarce  ever  admit- 
ted.    In  this  city  are  a  great  many  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian churches,  besides  two  or  three  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and    one    for   the   Lutherans,  which    was 
built  by  the  Swedes. 

There  are  some  noble  antiquities  in  and  about  Con- 
stantinople,  particularly  the  ancient  hyppodrome,   or 


place  for  horse-races.  It  is  an  oblong  square,  four 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  width, 
adorned  with  three  beautiful  antique  pillars,  one  of 
brass,  and  the  other  two  of  marble  ;  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  of  Theban  marble,  is  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar figure,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  filled  with  hi- 
eroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Security  and  good  order  reign  in  Constantinople  in 
a  very  eminent  degree  ;  for  upon  a  foreigner's  taking 
a  janizary  with  him,  he  may  view  every  part  of  the 
town  unmolested.  They  likewise  preserve  the  greatest 
decency  in  their  mosques,  no  one  presuming  to  hold 
discourse  or  shew  the  least  mark  of  inattention.  The 
circumference  of  this  city,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
said  to  be  twenty-four  miles.  The  environs  are  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  especially  along  the  streights,  being 
covered  with  towns,  villages,  seats,  gardens,  mea- 
dows, v'neyards,  and  woods.  The  prospect  from  it 
is  noble.  The  most  regular  part  is  the  Besestin,  en- 
closed with  walls,  where  the  shops  of  merchants  are 
excellently  ranged.  This  city  has  frequently  suffered 
by  fires,  either  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
oP.d  (he  structure  of  the  houses,  or  the  arts  of  the  ja- 
nizaries. In  August  1784,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
quarter  near  t!'e  harbour,  which  spreading  into  other 
parts,  about  10,000  houses  were  consumed,  most  of 
which  had  been  rebuilt  since  the  fire  in  1 782. 

While  Constantinople  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  it  had  no  equal  ;  it  was  the  only 
martin  Europe  for  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East; 
it  abounded  in  riches,  in  arts,  in  beauiitul  structures, 
and  in  manufactures.  It  is  now  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  its  ancient  greatness  ;  though  still,  with 
regard  to  its  situation,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
world. 

Scutaris  stands  opposite  to  the  seraglio,  on  the 
Asian  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half;  it  is  adorned  with  a  royal  mosque,  and  a  plea- 
sure-houte  of  the  grand  seignor. 

Adrianople,  called  by  the  Turks  Edrene,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  fertile  country  on  the  river  Maritz, 
by  means  of  which,  and  other  rivers,  it  carries  on  a 
very  considerable  tralTic.  The-  city  is  large,  but  the 
streets  are  remarkably  dirty,  the  houses  in  general 
low,  and  built  of  wood  and  clay,  a  few  indeed  are 
of  brick. 

The  following  are  the  islands  belonging  to  Turkey 
in  Europe,  being  part  ot  ancient  Greece. 

Negropont,  vvhich  was  the  ancient  Euboea,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  coast  of  Achaia,  or  Livadia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the 
Euripus.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formerly  joined  to  the  continent  of  Greece  by  an 
isthmus,  as  it  is  now  by  a  bridge.  This  island  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in  great  abundance, 
and  some  cattle.  The  principal  places  in  it  are 
Negropont,  the  capital,  and  Caslel  Rosso  ;  the  first 
has  a  very  spacious  harbour,  where  a  fleet  of  gallies 
are  generally  kept  in  readiness  to  sail  agai.ist  the 
pirates  and  the  Maltese.  ITic  tides  on  its  coasts  are 
very  irregular,  frequently  flowing  thirteen  times  ia 
twenty-four  hours,  and  ebbing  as  often. 

Stalimene,  anciently  Lemnos,  is  situated  in  the 
north  part  of  the  yEgean  sea,  opposite  the  streight  of 
the  Dardanelles,  forming  nearly  a  square  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  It  yields  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  wine  ;  but  its  principal  production 
is  a  mineral  earth  known  by  the  appellarion  of  Terra 
Lemnia,  or  Sigillata,  from  a  seal  the  Turks  put  upon 
every  piece  that  is  sold  to  foreigners.  Notwithstanding 
this  drug  is  so  positively  asserted  to  be  an  earth,  and 
dug  in  this  island,  it  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  ve- 
getable production  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  discovered 
to  be  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  called  Boabab, 
growing  near  Senegal,  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants 
sell  this  pulp,  when  thoroughly  dry,  to  the  Arabs, 
who  distribute  it  into  different  parts  of  the  Turkish 
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empire,  where  it  is  made  up  in  cakes,  sealed,  and 
exported  to  Europe,  under  the  name  of  sealed  earth, 
or  earth  of  Lemnos.  The  principal  places  in  this 
island  are  Stalimene,   the  capital,  and  Cachino. 

Tenedos,  about  two  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the 
Lesser  Frygia,  opposite  to  old  Troy,  is  in  general 
rocky  and  barren,  but  contains  some  fruitful  vallies, 
and  the  Muscadine  wines  produced  there  are  greatly 
esteemed.  It  has  one  large  town  of  the  same  name 
with  the  island,  and  an  harbour  defended  by  two 
castles.  This  is  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  re- 
tired, and  left  the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  security,  as  re- 
lated by  Virgil. 

Scyro,  anciently  Scyros,  is  situated  about  25  miles 
from  Negropont,  is  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference, 
and  full  of  rugged  barren  rocks.  It  contains  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  a  safe  harbour,  several  vil- 
lages, and  some  quarries  of  marble. 

Lesbos,  or  Mytilene,  is  a  considerable  island,  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  Tenedos,  oijposite  the  coast  of 
Lydia.  It  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
figs ;  cattle  also  .tbound  here.  The  capital  is  now 
called  Castro,  or  Castri.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
defended  by  a  strong  castle,  in  which  is  kept  a  con- 
stant garrison.  This  island  is  famous  for  several  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  likewise  for  being  the  native 
place  of  a  number  of  philosophers  and  poets,  parti- 
cularly the  inimitable  Sappho 

Scio,  formerly  Chios,  lies  about  eighty  miles  west 
of  Smyrna,  and  is  about  an  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference. This  island  is  in  g^-neral  mountainous  and 
stony,  but  produces  excellent  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  a 
variety  of  gums,  particularly  that  called  mastich, 
greatly  used  by  the  Turks.  The  chief  town  is  Scio, 
which  has  an  haibour  and  citadel,  wherein  a  gar- 
rison is  kept;  and  there  are  about  thirty  villages  be- 
sides the  capital,  all  well  peopled.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  near  113,000,  of  who  ^i  100,000  are 
Gree'^s,  10,000  Turks,  and  about  3,000  Latins,  >vho 
carry  on  minutactures  of  silk,  velvet,  and  gold  and 
silver  stuffs.  The  women  of  this,  and  most  of  the 
other  Greek  islands,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  symmetry,  but  not  famous  for  chastitv  :  even  the 
Greek  nuns  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  lavish  of  their 
favours.  lone  the  tragic  poet,  Theojiompus  the  his- 
torian, and  Theocritus  the  sophist,  were  ail  natives 
of  this  island.  The  inhabitants  also  contend  with 
several  other  places  for  the  honour  of  having  Homer 
for  their  countryman  ;  and  they  even  shew  strangers 
a  little  square  house,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Epos, 
which  they  pretend  was  his  school.  The  Greeks 
residing  on  this  island  pay  a  capitation-tax  according 
to  their  rank. 

Samos,  almost  opposite  to  Ephesus,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  15  broad. 
It  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  a  chain,  consisting 
chiefly  of  white  marble,  running  through  the  whole 
island  ;  but  they  are  covered  with  a  staple  of  good 
earth,  so  that  the  country  is  very  fertile,  producing 
delicious  Muscadine  wine,  silk,  oil,  fruits,  honey, 
saffron,  fine  wool,  an  excellent  sort  of  onions,  and 
garlic  ;  various  kinds  of  minerals  and  drugs  ;  a  fine 
red  bole,  emery,  oker,  and  a  black  insipid  earth  of 
great  use  in  dyeing.  The  principal  place  in  the 
island  is  Samos,  which  has  a  good  harbour.  This 
place  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  now  inha- 
bited by  between  12  and  14,000  Greeks,  but  subject 
to  the  Turks. 

Patmos,  south  of  Samos,  is  a  small,  barren  and 
dreary  island,  only  remarkable  for  having  a  conve- 
nient haven,  and  for  being  the  place  where,  we  are 
told,  St.  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse.  There  is  a 
convent  dedicated  to  that  apostle,  and,  near  it,  is  his 
grotto,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about  seven  feet 
high,  with  a  square  pillar  in  the  centre.  On  the  top 
there  is  a  cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  through  which  the 
monks  pretend  the  Holy  Ghost  dedicated  the  Reve- 
lation to  St.  John. 


Delos,  the  chief  of  the  Cyclades  Islands,  about 
which  the  rest  form  a  circle,  is  situated  south  of  the 
islands  of  Mycone  and  Trise,  north  of  Paros,  and 
nearlv  midway  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  being  about  eight  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
now  almost  deserted,  but  was  formerly  very  popu- 
lous, and  much  frequented  by  strangers,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  birih  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
who  had  both  magnificent  temples  erected  here,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  discernible. 

Paros  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Lucia  and 
Melos,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  among  the  Cy- 
clades. It  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  wheat, 
barley,  pulse,  sesanium,  wine,  cotton,  cattle,  and 
game.  This  island  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  inimitable  whiteness  of  its  marble  ;  and 
in  the  walls  of  Parechia,  its  chief  tovVn,  there  are 
fine  marble  columns  lying  on  the  ground  ;  besides 
which,  there  lie,  in  several  parts  of  it,  architraves, 
pedestals,  and  other  requisite  pieces  of  carved  mar- 
ble, the  remains  of  ancient  Paros,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  this  town  was  built,  It  contains  .some  good 
roads  and  harbours  ;  and  is  famous  for  being  the 
native  plrce  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteie-s  two  of  the 
greatest  statuaries  the  world  ever  produced. 

Cerigo,  anciently  Cytherea,  lies  between  Candia 
and  the  Morea  :  it  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, but  being  rocky  and  mountainous,  produces 
little  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  This  island  was  formerly 
consecrated  to  Venus,  and  considered  as  her  favour- 
ite residence. 

Santorin,  formerly  called  Calista,  and  afterwards 
Thera,  is  one  of  the  most  southern  islands  in  the 
Archipelago  :  it  is  in  a  manner  covered  with  pu- 
mice-stones ;  notwithstanding  which,  through  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  it  yields  barley,  wine, 
cotton,  and  some  wheat.  One  third  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  about  10,000  in  number,  are  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  subject  to  a  Popish  bishop. 

Rhodes,  situated  between  28  deg.  east  long,  and  36 
deg.  20  min.  north  lat.  about  20  miles  south-west  of 
the  continent  of  the  lesser  Asia,  is  nearly  60  miles  in 
length,  and  25  in  breadth  :  it  abounds  in  fruits,  ex- 
cellent wines,  and  all  manner  of  provisions,  corn  ex- 
cepted, which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  import 
from  the  adjacent  country.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  still  a  handsome  city,  though  much  inferior 
to  what  it  was  formerly  :  it  enjoys  a  cenvenient  port, 
dock,  and  arsenal,  and  a  squadron  of  gallies  Is  always 
kept  there  to  cruize  against  the  corsairs.  Mere  stood 
the  famous  Colossus,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  having  a  foot  placed  on  each  side  of  it 
so  that  the  ships  sailed  between  its  legs.  This  enor- 
rnous  image  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
high;  the  thumbs  were  so  large,  that  two.  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  the  face  repre-ented  the 
Sun,  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  In  one  of  the  hands 
was  placed  a  lantern,  for  the  direction  of  mariners, 
during  the  night.  Rhodes  is,  even  at  this  time,  the 
mart  for  all  the  merchandizes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  camblets,  tapestry,  cottons,  silks,  wine, 
wax,  raisins,  and  soap.  From  the  year  130.  to  1522, 
this  island  was  subject  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  it 
was  then  reduced  by  the  Turks,  who  obliged  the 
knights  to  retire  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  also  called  Hecatom- 
polis,  from  its  hundred  cities,  for  which  it  was  so  re- 
nowned, is  situated  between  55  and  36  deg.  of  north 
lat.  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  60  broad; 
Many  parts  of  it  are  mountainous,  rocky  and  barren, 
while  others  yield  the  most  excellent  wines,  fruit, 
corn,  honey,  wax,  silk,  and  wool.  Mount  Ida,  so 
celebrated  by  the  poets,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
snow.     Lethe/  the  river  of  oblivion,  Nvas  likewise  one 
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of  its  rivers,  but  now  nothing  more  than  a  torpid 
stream.  Candia,  the  capital,  possess  no  remains  of 
ils  former  grandeur  :  however,  it  will  always  be  fa- 
mous for  the  siege  it  sustained  from  the  Turks,  who 
invested  the  town  in  1645,  but  could  not  subdue  it 
till  1669,  and  even  then  the  garrison  surrendei'ed  on 
the  most  honourable  terms.  During  the  siege,  the 
place  had  been  stormed  56  times  ;  in  the  course'  of 
which  the  Venetians  lost  upwards  of  80,000  men, 
and  the  Turks  above  180,000.  This  island  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  legislature  to  all  Greece. 

Cyprus  is  situated  in  the  Levant  sea,  about  thirty 
miles  distant  from  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Itisabout  150  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth. 
The  soil,  where  properly  cultivated,  is  very  fruitful 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  silk,  and  a  great  variety 
of  game.  The  Venetians  possessed  themselves  of  it 
in  the  year  HSO;  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Turks, 
about  the  middle  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  who  have 
been  masters  ot  it  ever  since.  Richard  I.  king  of 
England,  subdued  it  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of 
its  king  ;  after  which  the  royal  title  was  transferred 
to  Guy  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  from  whence  i 
it  pas-.ed  to  the  Venetians,  who  are  still  in  possession 
of  tliat  empty  honour.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
an  assemblage  of  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
nians, with  some  few  Latins,  Cophts,  Maronites, 
and  Nestorians,  who  all  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Cyprus,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  was  a  rich  and  populous  island,  but,  by 
the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  it  is  depopulated  and 
impoverished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  it  does  not  exceed  12501.  per  annum.  Nico- 
sia, the  present  capital,  is  a  small  but  handsome 
town  :  and  Famagusta,  the  ancient  capital,  has  an 
exceeding  good  harbour.  This  island  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  ;  and  in  the  town 
of  Paphos,  then  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  corruption, 
though  now  dwindled  into  a  liitle  mean  sea-port,  are 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to 
that  goddess.  The  present  ladies  of  that  island  are 
not  degenerated  from  their  ancestors ;  they  are  still 
devotees  to  Venus. 

The  islands  of  Snpienza,  Strivali,  Cephalonia, 
Santa  Maura,  Jsola  del  Compare,  the  ancient  Ithaca, 
the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of  Ulysses,  and  several 
others  of  less  note,  are  in  the  Ionian  sea,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians,   and  are  in  general  fruitful. 

Zante  and  Corfu  also  belong  to  the  Venetians; 
who  are  said  to  concern  themselves  very  little  about 
the  welfare  and  government  of  them.  The  first  has 
a  populous  capital  of  the  same  name,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade ;  and  Corfu,  the  capital  of  the 
latter,  is  a  place  of  great  strength  :  all  the  rest  of 
these  islands  are,  in  general,  fruitful.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Zante  are  about  30,000,  mostly  Greeks,  and 
of  a  more  hospitable  disposition  than  those  of  Corfu, 
whose  number  is  estimated  at  50,000. 
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FRANCE. 


Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Soil,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Produce,  Learning 
Trade,    Inhabitants,    Cities,  S£c. 

nPHIS  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom,  being  the 
-*■  nearest  lo  England,  claims  our  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Its  name  is  taken  from  the  Francs,  a  restless 
and  enterprizmg  German  nation,  who  came  from 
Franconia  in  the  fifth  century,  conquered  the  Gauls, 
the  ancient   inhabitants ;  and    the   Roman  force  not 


being  able  to  suppress  them,  they  wtrt  permitted  to 
settle  in  the  country  by  treaty.  It  is  situated  between 
the  5th  deg.  of  west,  and  8th  deg.  east  long,  and 
between  the  42d  and  51st  deg.  of  north  lat.  being 
nearly  620  miles  in  length,  and  510  in  breadth.  It 
is  bounded  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  on 
the  east ;  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west ;  by  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  north  ; 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Pyrenean  mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Spain,   on  the  south. 

France,  which  is  nearly  a  square,  is  now  divided 
into  eighty-three  departme^nts,  including  Corsica. 
Every  department  is  subdivided  into  districts,  in  all 
547  ;  and  each  district  into  cantons.  The  following 
are  the  chief  towns  of  each  department,  and  also  the 
districts.  The  new  department  of  Savoy,  which  should 
form  the  eighty-fourth,  is  not  added,  as  being  at  pre- 
sent uncertain  whether  it  will  continue  its  connection 
with  this  kingdom.  The  whole  are  thus  described  : 


Departments. 

ChiefTowns. 

rParis 

Paris 

1                             1  Seine  and  Ouse 

Versailles 

Isle  of  Frances  SeineandMarne 

Melun 

;                            iOise 

Beauvais 

vAisne 

Laon 

So\'L\vn'S,Picardv, 

Amiens 

Cal.  Streights,    i 
Artois           J 

! 

Arras 

North  Flanders 

Lisle                          ; 

iT  Lower  Seine 

Rouen 

;                             1  Calvados 

Caen 

Normandy  ...<  Orne 

Alencon 

J  Eure 

Evreux 

^Channel 

Coutance 

risle  and  Vilaine 

Rennes 

\  Lower  Loire 

Nantes 

Brittany ^  Finisterre 

Brest 

i  North  Coast 

St.  Brieue 

VMorbihan 

Vannes 

rVienne 

Poitou <  Vendee 

(Two  Sevres 

Poitiers 

Fontenai-comte 

Niort 

Lower  Charente 

Santcs 

/'Girone 

Bourdeaux 

\  Upper  Vienne 

Limoges 

Guienne <  Lot  and  Garonne 

Agen 

i  Avieron 

Kodez 

V.Dordogne 

Periguex 

/Lot 

Cahors 

IGers 

Auch 

Gascony J  Upper  Pyrenees 

Tar  be 

J  Lower  Pyrenees 

Pau 

V^Landis 

Marsan 

East  P}renees- 

Perpignan 

'Upper  Garonne 

Toulouze 

Gard 

Nismes 

Herault 

Montpelier 

Languedoc... -(  Arriege 

Foiz 

Tame 

Castres 

Aude 

Carcassone 

i,Lozere 

Mende 

TMouths  of  Rhone 

Aix 

Provence <  Var 

Toulon 

(Lower  Alps 

Digne 

Inland  Departments. 

ChiefTowns. 

/-Moselle 

Mentz 

Lorraine..       3  Y^^g" 

Epiana 

jMeurte 

Nanci 

(_Meuse 

Barleduc 

A,                      (  Lower  Rhine 
^^^^" {upper  Rhine 

Stratsburg 
Colmar 

/"Aube 

Troyes 

ni.                     J  Marne 
Champagne. .j Upper  Marne 

Chalons 

Cheaumont 

V.Ardennes 

Mezieres 

Fr.  Comte 

'.y 
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Inland  Departments. 

rDoubs 
Fr.  Comte \  fura 

(U   jer  Soanne 

rCote  D'Or 
Burgundy -l  Soanne  and  Loir 

(  Yonne 

^  I  sere 
r*       V  •  J  Drome 

^^"P^'"^--j  Upper  Alps 

V.Ardeche 

Rhone  and  Loire 

Auver (Pt^y  de  Dome 

(  Lantal 
Upper  Loire,  Vel 
Coreze,  IJmosin 
Creuse,   Marche 
Charente,  Aug 
Allier,   BoiLrbon 

rCher 
Berry I  Ain 

(indre 

Indre&Loire.Tb. 

,  ,  (  Sarte 

Marne -!  », 

(  Alavenne 

Miu're  and  Loire 

{Loiret 
Eure  and  Loire 
Li.ir  and  Cher 
Nievre,iVi'wr«tiyj 
Corsica  island 


Chief  Towns. 

Besancon 
Dole 
Vesoul 
Dijon 
Macon 
Auxerre 
Grenoble 
Romans 
Gap 
Privas 
Lyons 
Clermont 
St.  Fleur 
LePuy 
Tulle 
Gueret 
Angouleme 
Moulines 
Bourges 
Bourg 

Chateauroux 
Tours 
Le  Mans 
Laval 
\ngers 
Orleans 
Chartres 
Blois 
Nevers 
Basiia 


Avignon  and  Venaischin  are  in  this  department. 

The  air  ot  France,  particularly  that  of  the  interior 
parts,  is  in  genera;  mild  and  wholesome  ;  but  it  has 
been  lately  represented,  by  some,  as  not  nearly  so  sr- 
lubrio  iS  as  is  prett-nded  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  thf  French  have  been  but  too  successful  in  giving 
the  in  labitants  of  Gieat-Britain  false  prepossessions  in 
fevour  of  their  own  country  :  it  must  indeed  be  owned, 
that  their  weather  is  more  clear  .ml  settled  than  that 
in  England  In  the  northern  provinces,  where  the 
firing  is  c  liefly  of  wood,  the  winters  are  intensely 
cold  ;  but  towards  the  south  it  is  so  mild,  that  many 
sickly  and  aged  persons  retire  thither  from  England  at 
that  season,  to  avoid  the  rigour  of  our  climate. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  varies  greatly  according  to 
its  situation.  The  other  part  of  Provence  is  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  corn  ;  and  the  lower  for  high-fla- 
voured fruits.  The  soil  of  Burgundy  is  so  rich,  that 
it  has  been  called  the  mother  of  wine  and  corn  ;  and 
Picardy,  that  of  the  national  magazine  for  corn,  flax, 
and  fruit.  Some  of  their  fruits  have  a  higher  flavour 
than  those  of  England  ;  but  neither  the  pasturage  nor 
tillage  are  comparable  to  ours.  The  heats  in  many 
pans  burn  up  the  ground,  so  that  it  has  no  verdure, 
and  the  soil  barely  produces  as  much  rye  and  chesnuts 
as  are  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 

No  nation  is  better  supplied  than  France  is  with 
wholesome  springs  of  water  ;  of  which  the  inhabi. 
tants  make  excellent  use,  by  the  help  of  art  and  en- 
gines, for  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  The  French 
have  of  late  endeavoured  to  supply  the  loss  arising 
from  their  precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  instituting 
academies  of  agriculture,  and  proposing  premiums 
for  its  improvement,  as  in  England  ;  but  these  ex- 
pedients, however  successful  they  may  be  in  particu- 
lar instances,  can  ne\er  become  of  national  utility  in 
any  but  a  free  country,  where  the  husbandman  is  sure 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

The  principal  mountains  in  France,  or  on  its  bor- 
ders, are  the  Alps,  wh'ch  divide  it  from  Italy  ;  the 
Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  Spain  ;  Vauge,  which 
divides  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and  Alsace  :  Mount 
Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Comte  <rom  Switzer- 
lan'l  and  Mount  De--,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne. 
In  Diipnine  there  ib  tiiac  called  the  inaccessible 
25 


Mountain,  being  an  inverted  pyramid  broader  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  Mount  Bresier,  situated 
near  the  Alps,  which  often  breaks  out  into  flames. 

The  chief  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  rises  In  the 
Cevennes,  and,  running  a  course  of  north  and  north- 
west, falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  below  Nantz.  The 
Rhone  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  flows  in  a  south-west 
course  to  Lyons,  after  which  it  runs  due  south  till  it 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  being  joined  in  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Saone,  and  other  rivers  of  less  note.  The 
Rhone  is  always  highest  in  summer,  which  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  Alps.  The 
Garonne  has  its  source  in  the  Pyrenees,  and,  after  tra- 
versing a  north-east  course,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, below  Bourdeaux.  The  Seine  rises  in  B  jrgundy, 
and,  running  to  the  north-west,  falls  into  the  English 
Channel  between  Havre-de-Grace  and  Harfleur,  hav- 
ing in  its  way  visited  Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen. — 
Among  the  smaller  rivers  are  the  Saone  ;  the  Charente, 
which  rises  near  Havre-de-Grace,  and  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  j  the  Somme,  which  runs 
north-west  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  English 
Channel  below  Abbeville  ;  the  Adour,  which  run- 
ning from  east  to  west  through  Gascoigne,  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  below  Bayonne  ;  and  the  Var, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps,  and,  running  south, 
divides  France  from  Italy,  after  which  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  west  of  Nice. 

There  are  few  considerable  lakes  in  France:  there 
is  one  at  Issaire,  in  Auvergne  ;  a  second  at  La  Besses, 
which,  if  a  stone  is  cast  into  it,  makes  a  noise  nearly 
as  loud  as  thunder  ;  and'  a  third  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  Alegre,  which,  according  to  vulgar  report,  is 
bottomless. 

The  number  of  navigable  rivers  with  which  France 
is  watered,  together  with  the    noble  canals  by  which 
these  rivers  are  united,  and  the  navigation  extended, 
have  been  productive  of  advantages  unknown  in  many 
other  kingdoms,  and    reflect  more    honour  on  Louis 
XIV.    than  all    his  victories.      The  canal    of  Lan- 
g'ledoc  was  begun  in  1666,  and  completed  in  1680; 
it  was   intended  for   a  communication    between  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  speedier  passage 
of  the  French  fleet ;  but  though  it  was  carried  on  at 
an  immense   expence,  for   100   miles,  over  hills  and 
vallies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it 
has   not  answered     that   purpose.     By   the    canal  of 
Calais,  travellers  easily  pass  by  water  from  thence  to 
St.  Omer,    Graveline,    Dunkirk,    Ypress    and   other 
places.     The  canal  of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work, 
and  runs  a  course  of  eighteen  leagues,  to  the  immense 
benefit  of   the  public,  and  the  royal  revenue.     France 
abounds  with    other  canals  of  the  like  kind,    which 
render  her  inland   navigation   inexpressibly  commodi- 
ous and  beneficial.     The   great  use  of  these  canals  in 
Picardy    will   appear   when   it   is   observed,  that  the 
river  Somme,  which  rises  above    St.  Quintin,    passes 
bv  that  city.  Ham,  Peranne,  Brai,  Corliie,  Amiens, 
Pequigny,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Valori,   where   it   falls 
into  the  sea.     The  river  Oisc  has  its  source   in   Thie- 
rache,  passes  by  Guise,  Le   Fere,  Chauny,    Noyon, 
Compeigne,  Cieii,  Beaumont,  Pontoise,  and  then  dis- 
charges   itself  into  the    Seine   above   Conrians-Saint- 
Honore. 

The  most  remarkable  springs  and  mineral-waters 
are,  I.  The  fresh  well  near  Vesaul  in  Burgundy,  about 
li)  fathoms  wide  at  the  top,  and  20  deep  ;  but  some- 
limes  it  is  so  agitated  as  to  overflow  instantaneously, 
ami  produce  a  rapid  stream.  2.  The  burning  spring 
at  Sassenage.  3.  A  spring  at  the  Roqueburne  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  on  the  waters  of  which  swims  a  kind  of  oil, 
of  a  very  salutary  nature,  both  in  internal  and  external 
applications.  4.  A  spring  near  Aigne,  in  Auvergne, 
which  boils  violently,  and  makes  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  water  thrown  on  lime  ;  it  is  insipid  to  the  taste, 
but  of  a  poisonous  quality,  and  the  birds  that  drink 
of  it  die  immediately.  The  waters  of  Sultaba*;ii  in  Al- 
4  D  sace, 
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saca,  are  said  to  cure  the  palsy,  weak  nerves,  and  the 
stone.  A' B.i;;ueiis,  notfar  from  Bares^es,  are  several 
wholesone  inin-Tdls  and  baths,  to  which  people  resort 
as  to  the  English  baths,  at  spring  and  autumn.  Ferges, 
in  Nornian.ly,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral-waters, 
and  those  at  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

France  abounds  in  marble  and  frepstone  ;  in  Lnn- 
"■uedoc  there  are  some  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  turquoises,  the  only  gem  this  kingdom  pro- 
duces :  Aisace  contains  silver  and  copper  ;  Brittany 
has  mines  of  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper  ;  and  in 
other  pans  are  found  alabaster,  jasper,  coal,  chalk, 
oker.  Sec.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  which 
se'ves  for  melting  of  metals,  and  for  dyeing,  particu- 
iarly  the  best  drab  cloths;  in  the  province  of  Anjou 
are  several  quarries  ot  fine  white  stone  ;  and  at  La- 
vcrdau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of  chalk. 

The  roots,  herbs,  and  other  vegetable  productions 
of  France,  are  much  finer  than  those  of  England,  and 
consequently  their  soups,  salads,  &c.  are  superior  to 
ours.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  among  the 
French  are  their  vines,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
wines  thev  produce  is  universally  acknowledged, 
in  particulur  the  wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Bourdeaux,  Gasconv,  and  those  called  Hermit- 
age, Frontiniac,  and  Pontake,  are  much  admired, 
not  only  for  their  pleasant  taste,  but  salubrious  quali- 
ties. 

Elm,  ash,  and  oak,  are  produced  in  France,  but 
the  latter  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  grows  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  interior  provinces  are  now  greatly  in 
want  of  wood  for  fuel.  Hemp  and  flax  also  abound 
in  this  kingdom.  The  province  of  Gostmois  yields 
great  quantities  of  saffron.  At  Rhe,  Rochfort,  and 
their  vicinity,  great  quantities  of  salt  are  made.  The 
herb  called  kali,  which  grows  in  Languedoc,  furnish- 
es abundance  of  pot-ashes,  and  prunes  and  capers  are 
produced  near  Bourdeaux  and  Toulon.  The  French 
were  formerly  famous  for  horticulture,  but  they  are 
at  present  far  inferior  to  the  English,  both  in  the 
management  and  disposition  of  their  gardens.  The 
oppressed  farmer  had  very  little  encouragement  in 
France  to  apply  himself  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  ; 
so  that,  even  in  plentiful  years,  the  lands  yield  little 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  a  bad  harvest,  especially  in  time  of 
war,  is  attended  with  the  most  distressing  scarcity. 

The  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep  of  France,  are 
far  inferior  to  those  of  England,  and  the  wool  is  not 
so  fine,  but  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  moun- 
tain goat,  are  superior  to  ours.  There  are  few  other 
animals,  either  wild  or  tame,  in  France,  but  what  are 
common  to  England,  wolves  excepted  ;  and  these 
ferocious  creatures  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and 
are  much  dreaded  by  those  persons  who  reside  near 
woods  or  forests.  It  is  here  necessary  to  describe  the 
wolf,  which  is  the  largest  and  fiercest  animal  of  the 
dog  species,  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  dog.  He  has  a  wild  look,  shining  eyes,  sharp  teeth, 
short  neck,  and  blackish  colour.  He  bears  himger 
long,  has  a  howling  voice,  oblong  blunt  muzzle, 
short  ears,  and  a  thick  tail. 

The  marine  productions  of  France  and  those  of 
England  are  alike  ;  but  the  former  are  not  ^o  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  salt-water  fish,  even  on  the  sea- 
cossts. 

The  forests  in  France  are  very  extensive,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  that  of  Orleans,  which  contains  four- 
teen thousand  acres  of  wood,  which  are  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.  1  he  torest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Orleans  ;  ^n/d 
one  near  Morchismoir,  wherein  the  trees  are  remark- 
ably tall  and  straight.  The  woods  in  this  kingdom 
are  also  very  large  and  numerous,  but  are  situated  so 
far  from  water-carriage,  that  they  are  of  very  littfe- 
utility,  which  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  a  nationj 
where  wood  forms  the  principal  fuel ;  and,   it  is  said. 


that  the   internal  parts  of  France   begin   to  feel  the 
want  of  firing  greatly. 

According  to  the  latest  and  best  calculations, 
France  at  present  contains  about  25,000,OCX)  of  in- 
habitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  France  was 
much  more  populous  before  rhe  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  XlV.  since  which  period 
great  numbers  of  the  natives,  particularly  manufac- 
turers, have  left  the  kingdom,  and  settled  in  foreicn 
parts.  This  fatal  step  in  politics,  together  with  the 
almost  perpetual  wars  in  which  that  kingdom  has 
been  engaged,  and  the  emigration  to  her  colonies, 
have  drained  France  of  great  numbers  of  her  inha- 
bitants. 

The  French,  in  their  persons,  are  rather  lower  and 
more  slender  than  their  neighbours  ;  but  they  are 
well  proportioned,  and  very  nimble  and  active. 
They  are  of  a  sallow  complexion  ;  and  the  ladies 
more  remarkable  for  the  sprightliness  of  their  wit,  than 
the  charms  of  their  beauty. 

"  The  genius  and  manners,"  says  a  late  writer,  "of 
the  French,  are  well  known,  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their 
predominant  character,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only 
people  ever  heard  of  who  have  deprived  great  utility 
from  a  national  weakness.  It  supports  them  under 
misfortunes,  and  impels  them  to  actions  to  which 
true  courage  inspires  other  nations.  This  character, 
however,  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling ranks,  where  it  produces  excellent  officers  ;  for 
the  common  soldiers  of  France  have  but  little  idea  of 
heroism.  Hence  it  hath  been  observed,  vvith  great 
justice,  of  the  French  and  English,  that  the  French 
olTicers  will  lead,  if  their  soldiers  will  follow,  and  the 
English  soldiers  will  follow,  if  their  officers  will  lead. 
The  same  principle  of  vanity  is  of  admirable  use  to 
the  government,  because  the  lower  ranks,  when  they 
see  their  superiors  elated,  as  in  the  time  of  a  former 
war  with  England,  under  the  most  disgraceful  losses, 
never  think  that  they  are  unfortunate ;  thence  pro- 
ceeds the  passive  submission  of  the  French  under  all 
their  calamities."  This  national  vanity  is  in  nothing 
more  discernible  than  in  their  writings,  in  which, 
when  they  mention  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  king- 
dom or  state,  they  take  care  not  to  omit  some  compli- 
ment to  their  own  superiority.  They  plume  themselves 
upon  their  courtesy,  and  fancy  that  politeness  is  con- 
fined to  the  natives  of  their  country  only,  Thev 
may  be  characterized  as  being  well  mannered,  ra- 
ther than  well  bred.  They  are  indiscriminately  com- 
plaisant and  officious,  but  they  seldom  know  how  to 
adjust  their  behaviour  to  the  situation  and  character 
of  those  they  converse  with.  All  is  a  repeated  round 
of  politeness,  which  lor  want  of  discernment  becomes 
affected,  often  ridiculous,  and  always  disgustful  to 
sentimental  people.  The  most  abject  flattery  and 
dissimulation  cost  them  nothing  ;  they  even  value 
themselves  upon  them,  as  constituting  the  essence  of 
politeness.  Sincerity  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected 
in  their  plausible  professions;  nor  is  candour  to  be 
hoped  for  from  their  most  solemn  promises  ;  though 
a  very  judicious  and  experienced  writer  has  attempt- 
ed to  palliate  this  part  of  their  character,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason  :  "  The  French,"  says  he,  "  have 
been  censured  for  insincerity  ;  but  this  is  a  fault  which 
they  possess  in  no  greater  degree  than  their  neigh- 
bours :  and  the  imputation  is  generally  owing  to 
their  excess  of  civility,  which  throws  a  suspicious 
light  upon  their  candour.  In  private  life  they  have 
just  as  much  virtue  as  other  European  nations,  and 
have  given  as  many  proofs  of  generosity  and  disinte- 
restedness; but  this  is  far  from  being  the  character 
of  their  governrnent,  which  has  prepossessed  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  whole  nation;  and  when  the  French 
are  no  longer  formidable,  they  will  be  no  longer 
thought  faithless." 

•   No  people  bear  the  frowns  of  the  world   with  a 
better  grace  ;  yet   they  cannot  sustain  prosperity  with 
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equal  moderation  ;  but  on  the  least  elevation  of  fortune 
become  intolerably  vain,  arbitrary,  insolent  and  im- 
perious. In  their  lowrest  circumstances,  they  are  ca- 
pricious and  litigious,  and  success  increases  and  gives 
a  keener  edge  to  their  captious  temper.  The  wo- 
men enjoy  great  freedoms,  which  are  authorized  by 
fashion  ;  and  even  when  they  appear  too  licentious, 
the  men  are  afraid  to  restrain  ihem,  lest  their  politesse 
should  be  called  in  question,  and  they  should  fall  un- 
der the  imputation  of  being  narrow-minded.  That 
modest  deportment  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
other  countries,  is  here  deemed  rusticity:  and  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  the  want  of  /cnoicing  life,  or  be- 
ing introduced  into  genteel  companjj.  Hence  the 
ladies  are  celebrated  more  for  their  sprightly  wit, 
and  degage  behaviour,  than  for  their  personal  beau- 
ty. The  peasantry,  compared  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, may  justly  be  deemed  ugly  and  dirty  ;  but  if 
jhey  are  not  so  handsome,  they  are  livelier ;  and  if 
thev  are  not  so  neat,  they  are  much  merrier. 

Many  able  writers  have  taken  great  pains  in  deli- 
neating the  characters  of  the  French  ;  a  very  ingeni- 
ous author  of  our  own  times,  who  wanted  neither  in- 
formation nor  abilities,  has  been  very  particular  in 
describing  the  particularities  observed  among  this 
people. 

"  Die  natural  levity  of  the  French,"  says  this  writer, 
*'  is  reinforced  by  the  most  preposterous  education,  and 
the  example  of  a  giddy  people  engaged  in  the  most 
frivolou.s  pursuits.  A  Frenchman  is,  by  some  priest 
or  monk,  taught  to  read  his  mother  tongue,  and  say 
his  prayers  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand. 
He  is  learnt  to  dance  and  to  fence  by  the  masters  of 
these  sciences.  He  becomes  a  complete  connoisseur 
in  dressing  hair,  and  adorning  his  own  person,  under 
the  hands  and  instructions  of  his  barber  and  valet  de 
chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play  upon  the  flute  or  vio- 
lin, he  is  altogether  irresistible.  But  he  piques  him- 
self with  being  polished  above  the  natives  of  any 
other  country,  by  his  conversation  with  the  fair-sex. 
In  the  course  of  this  communication,  with  which  he 
is  indulged,  from  his  tender  years,  he  learns,  like  a  par- 
rot, by  rote,  the  whole  circle  of  French  compliments, 
which  are  a  set  of  phrases  ridiculous  even  to  a  proverb ; 
and  these  he  throws  out  indiscriminately  to  all  wo- 
men without  distinction,  in  the  exercise  of  that  kind 
of  address  which  is  there  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  gallantry.  It  is  an  exercise,  by  the  repetition  of 
which  he  becomes  very  pert,  very  familiar,  and  verj 
impertinent.  A  Frenciiman,  in  consequence  of  his 
mingling  with  the  fairsex  from  his  infancy,  not  only 
becomes  acquainted  with  all  their  customs  and  hu- 
mours, but  grows  wonderlully  alert  in  performing  a 
thousand  little  offices,  which  are  over-looked  by  other 
men,  whose  time  has  been  spent  in  making  more 
Valuable  acquisitions.  He  enters,  without  ceremo- 
nv,  a  lady's  bed-chamber  while  she  is  in  bed,  reach- 
es her  whatever  she  wants,  airs  her  shift,  and  helps 
to  put  it  on.  He  attends  at  her  toilette,  regulates 
the  distribution  of  her  patches,  and  advises  where  to 
lay  on  the  paint.  If  he  visits  her  when  she  is  dressed, 
and  perceives  the  least  impropriety  in  her  coiffure, 
he  insists  upon  adjusting  it  with  his  own  hands.  If 
he  sees  a  curl,  or  even  a  single  hair  amiss,  he  produ- 
ces his  comb,  his  scissors,  and  his  pomatum,  and  sets 
it  to  rights  with  the  dex'erity  of  a  professed  frizeur. 
He  squires  her  to  every  place  she  visits,  either  on  bu- 
siness or  pleasure  ;  and  hy  dedicating  his  whole  time 
to  her,  renders  himself  necessary  to  her  occasions.  In 
short,  of  all  the  coxcombs  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
a  French  petit-maitre  is  the  most  impertinent ;  and 
they  are  all  petit-maitres,  from  the  marquis,  who  glit- 
ters in  lace  and  embroidery,  to  the  barber's  boy, 
covered  with  meal,  who  struts  with  his  hair  in  a  long 
qjoue,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

"  1  shall  mention  one  custom  more,  which  seems  to 
carry  human  affectation  to  the  very  furthest  verge  of 
►oily  aa.'l  extravagance:  that  is,  the  manner  in  which 
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the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  part  of  the  fair-sex  in  some  other  coun- 
tries make  use  of  fard  and  Vermillion  for  very  different 
purposes,  namely,  to  help  a  bad  or  faded  complexion, 
to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the  defects  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  ravage.s  of  time.  I  shall  not  in- 
quire whether  it  is  just  and  honest  to  impose  in  this 
manner  on  mankind;  if  it  is  not  honest,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  be  artful  and  politic,  and  shews  at  least  a 
desire  of  being  agreeable.  But  to  lay  it  on  as  the 
fashion  in  France  prescribes  to  all  ladies  of  condition, 
who  indeed  cannot  appear  without  this  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, is  to  disguise  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  odious  and  detestable  to  every  specta- 
tor, who  has  the  least  relish  left  for  nature  and  pro- 
priety. As  for  the  fard,  or  white,  with  which  their 
shoulders  and  necks  are  plastered,  it  may  be  in  some 
measure  excusable,  as  their  skins  are  naturally  brown 
or  sallow  ;  but  the  rouge,  which  is  daubed  on  their 
faces,  from  the  chin  up  to  their  eyes,  without  the  least 
art  or  dexterity,  not  only  destroys  all  distinction  of 
features,  but  renders  the  aspect  really  frightful,  or  at 
least  conveys  nothing  but  ideas  of  disgust  or  aversion. 
Without  this  horrible  mask  no  married  lady  is  admit- 
ted at  court,  or  at  any  polite  assembly,  and  it  is  a  mark 
of  distinction,  which  none  of  the  lower  classes  dare 
assume." 

The  national  vanity  of  the  French  induced  them, 
till  lately,  to  consider  the  English  as  barbarians ;  but 
late  wars,  and  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  their  best 
writers,  have  greatly  contributed  to  obliterate  this 
false  idea,  and  they  now  consider  the  English  in  a  very 
different  light.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  French  have  given  a  polish  to  the 
ferocious  manners,  and  even  virtues  of  other  nations. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  superior  order  of 
men  among  the  French  are  of  a  very  different  way  of 
thinking  from  those  below  them  ;  they  see  with  in- 
dignation the  frivolous  manners  of  both  court  and 
people,  and  heartily  despise  them.  They  think  and 
act  for  themselves,  are  open  to  conviction,  and  ex- 
amine things  to  the  bottom.  These  men,  during  the 
war  of  1756,  saw  the  management  of  their  armies, 
their  finances,  and  fleets,  with  silent  indignation,  and 
their  researches  were  favourable  to  the  Englis^h.  The 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Fountainbleau,  and  the  visits 
which  they  have  since  paid  to  England,  have  improv- 
ed that  good  opinion  ;  the  courtiers  themselves  have 
fallen  in  with  it  ;  and,  what  some  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  incredible,  people  of  fashion  in 
France  now  study  the  English  language,  and  imitate 
them  in  their  customs,  amusements,  dress,  and  build- 
ings. They  also  both  imitate  and  admire  our  writers ; 
the  names  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Pope, 
Addison,  Hume,  Robertson,  Richardson,  and  many 
others  of  the  last  and  present  century,  are  sacred  among 
the  French  of  any  education  ;  and,  to  this  truth,  the 
writings  of  such  men  have  equally  contributed,  with 
our  military  reputation,  to  raise  the  name  of  Great- 
Britain  to  that  degree  of  esteem  in  which  it  has  been 
held  of  late  by  fore-gn  nations,  and  to  render  our 
language  more  universal,  and  even  a  necessary  study 
amjng  foreign  nobility. 

The  continual  fluctuation  of  the  French  fashion.s 
would  render  any  peculiar  description  of  their  dres.s 
needless,  and  their  perpetual  caprices  would  make  a 
minute  detail  impossible.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
that  they  have  more  invention  in  their  dress  than  any 
of  their  neighbours,  and  their  constantly  changing 
their  fashions  is  of  infinite  service  to  their  manufac- 
tures. "  When  a  stranger  first  arrives  at  Paris,"  says 
a  neighbouring  writer,  "  he  finds  it  necessary  to  send 
for  the  tailor,  peruquier,  hatter,  shoemaker,  and  every 
other  tradesman  concerned  in  the  equipment  of  the 
human  body.  He  must  even  change  his  buckles, 
and  the  form  of  his  ruffles  ;  and,  though  at  the  risk, 
of  his  life,  suit  his  clothes  to  the  mode  of  the  season. 
For  example,  though  the  w?ather  should  be  ever  so 
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cold,  he  must  wear  his  habit  iV  ete  [summer  suit]  or 
demi  saison  [mid  season]  without  presuming  to  put 
on  a  warm  dress  before  the  day  which  fashion  has 
fixed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  neither  old  age  nor  in- 
firmity will  excuse  a  man  for  wearing  his  hat  upon 
his  head  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Females  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion. 
All  their  sacks  and  negliges  must  be  altered  and  new 
trimmed.  They  must  have  new  caps,  new  laces,  new 
shoes,  and  their  hair  new  cut.  They  mu^t  have  their 
taffeties  for  the  summer,  their  flowered  silks  for  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and  their  satins  and  damasks  tor 
winter.  The  men  too  must  provide  themselves  with 
a  camlet  suit  trimmed  with  silver  for  spring  and 
autumn,  with  silk  clothes  for  summer,  and  cloth  laced 
with  gold  or  velvet  for  winter;  and  he  must  wear  his 
bag  wig  a  la  pigeon.  This  variety  of  dress  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  all  those  who  pretend  to  any 
rank  above  the  mere  vulgar.  All  ranks  from  the 
king  downwards  use  powder;  and  even  the  rabble, 
according  to  their  abilities,  imitate  their  superiors  in 
the  fripperies  of  fashion.  The  common  people  of  the 
country,  however,  still  retain,  without  any  material 
deviation,  the  old  fashioned  modes  of  dress,  the  large 
hat,  and  most  enormous  jack-boots,  with  suitable 
spurs;  and  this  contrast  is  even  perceivable  a  few  miles 
from  Paris.  In  large  cities,  the  clergy,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  merchants,  generally  dress  in  black  ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  French  nation,  in  their 
modes  ot  dress,  are  in  some  measure  governed  by 
commercial  circumstances.  A  Frenchman  will  sooner 
part  with  his  religion  than  his  hair.  Even  the  soldiers 
in  France  wear  a  long  queue ;  and  this  ridiculous 
foppery  has  descended,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  lowest 
class  of  people.  The  boy  who  cleans  shoes  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  has  a  tail  of  this  kind  hanging  down 
to  his  rump ;  and  the  beggar  who  drives  an  ass,  wears 
his  hair  en  queue,  though  perhaps  he  has  neither  shirt 
nor  breeches." 

The  diversions  of  the  French  are  much  the  same  as 
those  ot  the  English,  but  they  carry  their  gallantry  to 
a  much  greater  excess.  Persons  in  high  rank  accom- 
plish themselves  in  the  academical  exercises  of  dancing, 
fencing,  and  riding  ;  in  the  practice  of  which  they 
excel  all  their  neighbours  in  skill  and  gracefulness  ;  and 
indeed  few  of  the  common  people  are  without  some 
knowledge  of  those  embellishments.  They  are  fond 
of  hunting  ;  and  the  gentry  have  now  left  off"  their 
heavy  jack-boots,  their  huge  war-saddle,  and  mon- 
strous curb  bridle,  in  that  exercise,  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  English  manner.  The  landlords 
are  as  jealous  of  their  game  as  they  are  in  England, 
and  equally  niggardly  of  it  to  their  inferiors. 

The  only  religion  established  in  France  for  many 
centuries  past,  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  nor  has  any 
othrr  been  tolerated  since  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  In  the  southern  parts  of  France,  some  of 
the  clergy  and  magistrates  have  been  as  intolerant  as 
ever ;  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  Hugonots,  who  are  very  numerous  in 
those  provinces,  have  been  continued  till  very  lately. 
The  French  however,  would  never  admit  that  infer- 
nal tribunal,  the  Inquision,  to  be  established  in  their 
country  :  and  in  many  respects  the  king,  clergy,  and 
laity,  have  been  more  free  and  independent  of  the 
pope  of  Home,  than  in  other  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries. The  papists  themselves  were  divided  into  seve- 
ral sects,  among  wliom  the  Jansenists,  the  Quietists, 
and  the  Bourignons,  were  the  principal.  The  Gal- 
ilean church  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  popes,  and  made  a  very  great 
progress  in  the  attempt  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  secret  bigotry  of 
that  prince,  who,  while  he  was  bullying  the  pope, 
was  inwardly  trembling  under  the  power  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  set  of  dangerous  eccle.iastics  that  is  now  exter- 
rhinated  from  that  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
State  of  religion  in  France  has  long  afforded  a  strong 


proof  of  the  passive  disposition  of  the  imtives,  and 
the  bigotry  of  their  kings,  who,  in  complaisance  to 
the  pope,  have  deprived  the  state,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  of  many  thousands  of  its  most  useful  inha- 
bitants. 

By  the  laws  of  the  new  constitution,  no  man  is  to 
be  molested  for  his  opinions,  nor  interrupted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  religion.  Tlie  territorial  possessions 
of  the  Gallican  church  have  been  claimed  as  national 
property,  and  disposed  of  through  the  medium  of  a 
paper  money  called  assignats,  for  the  creditors  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  clergy  made  dependent  upon  pensionary 
establishments  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury  ;  out 
of  which  are  paid  also  the  expences  of  worship,  the 
religious,  and  the  poor.  All  monastic  establishments 
are  suppressed  ;  but  the  present  friars  and  nuns  are 
allowed  to  observe  their  vows,  and  nuns  optionally  to 
remain  in  their  convents,  or  retire  upon  pensions. 

The  clergy  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  take  an 
oath  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  new  constitution  ;  but 
many  of  those,  called  refractory  priests,  have,  from  a 
conscientious  refusal  of  this  oath,  been  ejected  from 
their  benefices,  and  many  of  the  popular  curates  made 
bishops.  The  conforming  clergy  notify  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  their  union  in  doctrine;  but  do  not  pay  hitn 
fees,  nor  acknowledge  any  subordination  to  his  au- 
thority ;  and  he  has  in  consequence  threatened  France 
with  excommunication.  They  are  supplied  with  Jodg* 
ings  upon  their  livings,  whereon  they  are  obliged  to 
reside,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  olfice.  They 
vote  as  active  citizc'ns,  and  are  eligible  to  some  lay- 
offices  in  the  districts,  but  to  no  principal  offices. 

As  France  is  now  divided  into  nine  metropolitan 
circles,  there  is  a  metropolitan  bishop  with  a  synod  to 
each.  The  metropolitan  bishop  is  confirmed  by  the 
chief  bishop  in  his  circle.  To  these  synods  appeals 
are  made  from  the  bishops. 

To  each  of  the  eighty-three  departments,  which 
form  so  many  dioceses,  a  bishop  is  appointed  ;  which 
appointment  is  made  by  the  electoral  assembly  of  the 
department,  and  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  bishop, 
but  must  have  held  an  ecclesiastical  office  fifteen  years. 
The  salaries  are  from  5001.  to  84-01.  per  annum.  Each 
diocese  has  also  a  seminary,  with  three  vicars,  and  a 
vicar  general  to  prepare  students  tor  holy  orders,  and 
these  vicars  constitute  a  council  for  the  bishop. 

The  bishop  chooses  vicars  of  bishops  from  among 
such  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  who  have  done  duty 
ten  years.  The  salaries  are  from  841.  to  2501.  an- 
nually. 

Those  who  are  ministers  of  parishes,  or  cures  in  the 
districts,  are  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  they  must 
have  been  vicars  to  ministers  five  years.  They  have 
salaries  from  501.  to  l60l.  per  annum,  and  receive 
pensions  when  Infirm. 

The  vicars  of  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  minister 
from  among  the  priests  admitted  in  the  diocese  by  the 
bishop,  and  receive  annual  salaries  from  501.  to  1001. 
sterling. 

There  are  in  France  more  than  two  millions  of 
Non-Cdthoiics  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  are  greatly 
increasing,  are,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholics,  as  one 
to  twelve.  There  are  alre.idy  many  regular  congre- 
gations: such  as  German  Lutherans,  French  and  Swiss 
Calvinists,  Bohemian  Anabaptists,  and  Walloon  or 
Flemish  Dissidents,  besides  many  chapels  for  the  am- 
bass-idors.     Many  Jews  also  reside  here. 

The  French  language  is  formed  out  of  that  of  the 
Gauls,  Romans,  and  Franks,  and  is  pretty  generally 
understood  throughout  Europe,  particularly  by  genteel 
people,  whose  education  is  deemed  defective  without 
it.  It  is  not  however  so  strong,  expressive,  and  ener- 
getic, as  the  English,  but  seems  best  accommodated 
to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  cpnmion  conversation. 

Dryden  justlj/ observes,  that  the  French  language 
lias  all  the  swiftness  of  a  greyhound,  but  the  English 
all  the  strength  of  a  mastiff.  A  late  traveller  says, 
"  there  are   two   great  difficulties  which  an  imprac- 
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tised  person  is   under  here,   in  common  speech  ;  the 
one  is   from  the   rapid   pronunciation  of  the   natives, 
which  always  appears  to  be  the    case  when  the  lan- 
guage is  not  familiar  to  us;  the  other  from  the  idioms 
or  forms  peculiar  to  the   language.     There  is  no  ef- 
fectual cure  for  either,  but  frequent  conversation  with 
the  French  people  of  all  classes  on  their  own  ground. 
Some  of  our  countrymen  go  armed  with  a  dictionary, 
and  make   their  French    as  they    want  it ;    but  such 
French  is  generally  an  awkward  version  of  the  English 
forms  of  speech,    not  intelligible   to  French   people. 
An  English  gentleman  of  this  class  was  at  dinner  in  a 
public  company,  and  his  business  requiring  him  to  be 
gone  as  soon  as  decency  would  permit,   he  wanted  t» 
tell  the  French   servant  that  "  every  body  had  dojie," 
with  design  that  the  things  might  be  taken  away  :    he 
consults  his  book,  and  finds  that   every  body  is  toiU  le 
monde,  and  done  hjiiii,  which  with  his  narrow  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  was,  tout  le  momb  est  fini.     The 
waiter,  who  happened  to  be  a   lad  of  humour,  took 
up  the  mistake,  and  cried  out,  Misericordi  !  que  fcrons 
nous  ?  Monsieur  dit  que  tout  le  monde  est^fini. "  Mercy 
on  us,  what  shall    we   do  ? — the  gentleman  says    the 
world  is  at  an  end." 

The  Lord's  prayer  in  French  is  as  follows:  Notre 
Pere  qui  es  aux  cieux,  ton  non  soit  sanctifie.  Ton 
regne  vienne.  Ta  volonte  soit  saite  en  la  terre  comme 
au  ciel.  Donne  nous  aujourd'hui  notre  pain  quoti- 
dien.  Pardonne-nous  nos  offences,  comme  nous  par- 
donnons  a  ceux  qui  nous  ont  offenses.  Et  ne  nous  in- 
dui  point  en  tentation,  mais  nous  delivre  du  mal  :  car 
a  toit  est  le  regne,  la  puissance,  et  la  gloire,  aux  siecles 
des  siecles.     Amen. 

With  respect  to  learning  and  learned  men,  we  may 
remark,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empire,  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
and  the   still   more   ferocious   followers  of  Mahomet, 
France,  like   most  other  nations  of  Europe,  lay  im- 
mersed in  barbarism    for   more- than  twelve  centuries. 
The  poetry  of  these  times  consisted  wholly  in  a  childish 
jingle  of  words;  and   the  human   genius,  instead   of 
being  engaj;ed    in    the  study  of  objects   worthy  of  its 
faculties,  vvas  devoted   to  frivolous  questions  with  re- 
gard to  abstract   and  metaphysical  essences.     At   the 
same  time  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  Europe  lay,  together  with  the  ravages  of  su- 
perstition, at  once  the  child  and  parent  of  ignorance, 
greatly  contributed  to  debase  the  faculties  of  the    hu- 
man mind,    and  render  the  revival  of  learning  a  task 
of  almost  insurmountMole  difficulty.     At    last    the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  the  encouragement  of  Fran- 
cis I.  the  friend  of  learning,  gave  a  new    turrt  to  the 
studies  of  the  French  ;  and  the  finished  works  of   the 
ancients   were  read    with  pleasure  and  admiration. — 
Some  progress  was  daily  made  in  erudition,  arid   the 
-sparks  of    genius,    which  had   long   lain    neglected, 
were  kindled  by  the  noble  and  manly  flame  of  the 
ancients. 

Many  learned  men  appeared  during  this  reign  in 
France,  and  did  honour  to  their  country.  The  works 
of  the  two  Stephens  are  universally  known.  Malherbe, 
trained  up  in  the  study  of  the  excellent  poets  of  anti- 
quiiy,  and  taking  nature  for  his  guide,  enriched  the 
French  poetry  with  new  beauties  and  harmony. — 
Balzac  followed  his  example,  and  gave  majesty  to 
jheir  prose.  The  society  of  Port  Royal  continued 
what  Balzac  had  begun,  and  added  purity  and  accu- 
racy, which  rendered  the  French  language  at  once 
pleasing  and  nervous. 

But  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  most  splendid 
a^ra  of  liteiature  in  France.  The  encouragement  he 
gave  to  learning,  and  the  pensions  he  bestowed  on 
learned  men,  will  render  his  name  immortal.  En- 
couragement is  never  bestowed  on  men  of  genius  in 
vain.  The  number  of  learned  men  was  prodigious, 
and  formed  a  brilliant  constellation  in  the  sphere  of 
literature.  Corneille,  for  many  years  a  slave  to  false 
taste,  became  free  at  last,  and  discovered  the  laws  of 
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the  drama  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius,  rather 
than  by  his  reading.  Racine  struck  into  a  new  track, 
introduced  into  tragedy  a  passion  of  tenderness  known 
only  on  the  stage  of  the  ancients,  and  unfolded  the. 
artifices  of  the  human  heart  in  a  strain  of  truth  and 
elegance  joined  with  sublimity.  Both  these  writers 
are  distinguished  for  the  justness  of  their  painting,  the 
elegance  of  their  taste,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  the  drama.  Moliere  finely  painted  and 
ridiculed  thefolliesof  the  age,  and  greatly  excelled  the 
ancient  comedy.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fables,  rivalled 
-^sop  ;  and  Bossuet,  Bourdeloue,  Fletcher,  and  Mas- 
sillon,  carried  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  arts  of  eloquence  are  so  connected  with  polite 
learning,  that  a  turn  for  cultivating  the  one,  leads  to 
improve  the  other.  While  literature  flourished  in  this 
nianner,  Poussin  produced  his  paintings,  and  Puget 
his  statues ;  Le  Sueur  painted  the  Chartreux,  Le  Bmn 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  Lulli  invented  a  species 
of  music  adapted  to  the  French  language. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  understood  in  France 
than  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  treatises 
on  ship-building  and  engineering  stand  unrivalled  ; 
but  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the 
English.  No  genius  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban 
in  the  theory  or  practice  of  fortification.  The  French 
were  long  our  superiors  in  architecture,  though  now 
we  bid  fair  to  excel  them  in  that  art. 

The  universities  in  France  are  eighteen  in  number, 
viz.  Paris,  Orleans,  Rheims,  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux, 
Angers,  Nantz,  Caen,  Bourges,  Montpelier,  Cahors, 
Valence,  Aix,  Avignon,  Dole,  Perpignan,  Pont  a 
Mouson,  and  Orange.  That  of  Paris  is  the  principal, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne: 
here  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  particularly 
law,  physic,  and  divinity  :  it  consists  of  above  forty 
colleges,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Navarre,  the  faculty  of  physic,  and  of  the  four  nati- 
ons ;  lectures  are  read  only  in  eleven  of  them.  The 
head  of  this  university  is  the  rector,  who  is  chosen 
every  three  months,  but  is  sometimes  continued  four 
years.  All  the  professors  have  settled  salaries ;  and 
the  whole  income  of  the  university  is  said  to  amount 
to  about  50,000  livres  annually. 

Besides  these  universities,  there  are  colleges  estab- 
lished in  several  parts  of  France  ;  but  all  those  literary 
institutions  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  who  always  made  the  languages, 
arts,  and  sciences,  their  particular  study,  and  taui:'ht 
them  throughout  that  kingdom  i  but  as  the  extinction 
ot  this  body  of  men  will  probably  lessen  the  influence 
of  su!>erstition  in  France,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  interests  of  real  learning  will,  upon  the  whol?, 
be  promoted  by  that  event. 

There  are  eight  academies  in  Paris,  namely,  three 
literary  ones,  the  French  academy,  that  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  of  the  sciences  ;  one  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  one  of  architecture,  and  three  for  rid- 
ing the  great  horse,  and  other  exercises  of  a  military 
nature. 

The  progress  of  philosophy  was  much  slower  than 
that  of  polite  learning  in  France.     A  bigolted  clergy, 
convinced  that  it  is  their  Interest  to  keep  mankind  in 
ignorance,  obstructed  philosophy  in  its  dawn,  and  al- 
most prohibited  men  from  thinking.     Even  the  power 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  noble   establishments  for  the 
improvement  of  learning,  were  unable  to  remove  the 
influence  of  the  church.     Some  great  men,  however, 
broke  through  all  restraint,  and,  like  the  sun  through 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  cast  a  pleasing  light  around 
thetn.     Des  Cartes  had  all  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  changing  the  face  of  philosophy.      His  discoveries 
in  mathematics  were  of  the  greatest  service,  and  now 
form  the  most  solid  and  indisputable  part  of  his  glory; 
particularly  his  application    of  algebra  to  geometry, 
which  will  always  prove  a  key  to  the  deep  researches 
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of  the  higher   (geometry,  and   consequently  to  all  the 
phvsico  mathematical  sciences. 

Pasclial  pursued  the  mathematical  branches  of  philo- 
'losophy  with  great  success.  His  treatise  on  the  cycloid 
discovers  a  prodigious  fo;ce  or"  genius ;  and  that  on  the 
equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  the  jjravity  of  the  air,  has 
opened  a  new  science  to  philosophers.  Few  men, 
either  by  their  writings  or  lives,  have  done  more  ser- 
vice to  religion,  than  this  great  man  and  the  archbi- 
shop of  Cambray. 

Since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  several  writers  of 
eminence  have  appeared.  At  the  head  of  these  is 
justly  placed  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  legislator  of  nations,  and  an  ho- 
nour to  human  nature.  BuflFon,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory, has  followed  the  model  of  Plato  and  Lucretius  ; 
he  has  embellished  his  work  with  a  majesty  and  subli- 
mity of  style  suitable  to  the  philosophical  subjects  he 
describes.  Maupertuis  has  taught  his  countrymen  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  pedantrv,  and  exceb  in  the  art 
of  conveying  the  most  abstracted  ideas  intelligibl) . 
D'Alembert  has  united  the  talents  of  a  fine  writer 
with  the  precision  of  a  geometer. 

The  writers  on  the  Belles  Lettres  in  France  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  their  productions  very 
agreeable.  Voltaire  and  D'Argens  are  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  former  e.xcels  both  in  prose  and  verse  ; 
and  no  writer  ever  better  understood  t'lC  uncommon 
art  of  denoting  every  idea  by  the  most  proper  and  fa- 
miliar term.  He  embellishes  his  works  without  ever 
mistaking  the  colouring  ;  and  has  the  happy  talent 
never  to  rise  above  or  sink  below  his  subject. 

The  polite  arts  in  general  have  not  however  made 
the  same  progress  in  France  since  the  age  of  Louis 
.XIV.  as  philosophy.  The  French  have  now  no  painer 
of  note,  except  M.  Grease,  who  excels  in  portraits 
and  conversation  pieces  ;  nor  have  their  sculptors  pro- 
duced any  piece  equal  to  those  that  display  the  mag- 
nificence of  Louis  the  Great.  Music  alone  has  made 
an  amazing  progress  since  that  period.  The  enter- 
prising and  fruitful  genius  of  M.  Ilameau,  has 
erased  the  opprobrium  thrown  by  foreigners  on  the 
French  music.  His  distinguishing  character  is  the 
having  successfully  studied  the  theory  of  music,  dis- 
covered the  principles  of  harmony  and  melody  in  the 
thorough  bass,  and  by  that  means  reduced  to  more 
certain  and  sim.-le  laws  that  which  before  was  subject 
to  arbitrary  rules,  or  such  only  as  blind  experience 
dictates. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  thought  unjust  to  the  French, 
if  we  did  not  mention  the  prodigious  work  lately  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  unuer  the  title  of  Encyclopedic,  or  a 
General  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  is 
the  most  complete  system  of  useful  knowledge  we  are 
acquainted  with.  It  is  a  noble  collection  of  all  the 
branches  of  human  learning,  and  makes  28  volumes 
in  folio.  The  plates  belonging  to  this  amazing  work, 
with  their  explanations,  make  six  volumes,  and  are 
executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  different 
parts  of  the  Ency^lopOdie  were  drawn  up  by  the 
most  able  masters  in  each  branch  of  literature,  and 
the  articles  belonging  to  each  are  marked  with 
particular  letters;  lists  of  which,  with  proper  expla- 
nations, are  prefixed  to  the  work.  But  the  whole 
was  methodized  and  published  by  Mess.  D'Alembert 
and  Diderot. 

The  cities,  towns,  palaces,  and  sea-ports  of  France 
being  too  numerous  to  admit  of  particular  descriptions 
of  the  whole,  we  shall  therefore  only  particularize  the 
most  respectable,  beginning  with  the  capital. 

Paris,  called  in  Latin  Lutetian,  Parisiorum,  or  Pa- 
risium,  is  situated  in  the  isle  of  France  (now  called 
Oise)  being  both  its  metropolis,  and  also  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  lies  in  a  spacious  plain  on  the 
Seine.  This  is  a  very  large,  populous,  and  stately 
city»  built  of  a  circular  form,  and  said  to  be  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
and  the  houses  very  high,  many  of  them  seven  stories. 


The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  generally  nlear^, 
even  to  wretchedness,  owint^  partly  to  their  containing 
a  different  family  on  every  tioor. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  city,  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  which  was  formerly  called  the  town  : 
the  city  (la  citic)  Isold  Paris;  the  university  an  I  the 
town  are  the  new.  Paris  contains  more  works  of 
public  magnificence  than  utility.  Its  painces  are 
more  shewy  ;  and  some  ot  the  streets,  squares,  hotels, 
hospitals,  and  churches,  more  superbly  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  paintings,  tapestry,  images,  and  statues: 
but  Paris,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  police,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  London  in  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life. 

The  streets  of  Paris  are  generally  crowded,  particu- 
larly with  coaches,  which  gives  their  capital  the  ap- 
pearance of  wealth  and  grandeur ;  though,  in  reality, 
there  is  more  shew  than  substance.  The  glitterinw 
carriages  that  dazzle  the  eyes  of  strangers,  are  mostly 
common  hacks,  hired  by  the  day  or  week  for  the  nu- 
merous foreigners  who  visit  the  citv  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  of  Paris  arises  from  the 
constant  succession  of  strangers  that  arrive  thither  daily 
from  every  nation  and  quarter  of  the  globe.  This 
ascendancy  over  other  nations  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  reputation  of  their  language,  their  public  build- 
ings, the  gobelines,  or  manufacturers  of  tapestry,  their 
libraries,  and  collections  ot  paintings  that  are  open 
to  the  public:  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  excellency 
of  the  French  wines,  and  above  all,  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  climate  in  France.  With  all  these  advantao'es. 
however,  Paris  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
London  in  the  more  essential  circumstances  of  a  thriv- 
ing foreign  and  domestic  trade,  the  cleanness  of 
their  streets,  elegance  of  their  houses,  especially 
within  ;  the  plenty  of  water,  and  that  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  Seine,  which  is  said  to  disagree  with 
strangers. 

In  the  houses  of  Paris,  most  of  their  floors  are  of 
brick,  and  have  no  other  kind  of  cleaning  than  that 
of  beir^g  sprinkled  with  water,  and  sv.  ept  once  a  day. 
These  brick  floors,  the  stone  stairs,  the  want  of  wain- 
scotting  in  the  rooms,  and  the  thick  party-walls  of 
stone,  are,  however  good  preservatives  against  fire, 
which  seldom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.  Instead 
of  wainscotting,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapestry 
or  damask.  There  are  said  to  be  f  50  alleys  or  streets 
which  have  no  thoroughfare,  upwards  of  23,000 
houses  of  from  four  to  seven  stories,  without  includ- 
ing the  public  buildings,  religious  houses,  shops, 
or  warehouses :  the  houses  ;ire,  in  general,  handsome, 
and  the  fronts,  for  the  most  part,  uniform.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contained  fifty-one  parish  cliurches,  twenty  not  pa- 
rochial, seventeen  collegiate  churches,  among  which 
were  thirteen  chapters,  forty  chapels,  three  abbies, 
twenty-two  priories,  and  fifty  convents  for  men,  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular;  seven  abbies,  six  priories, 
and  fifty-three  convents  for  women  j  twelve  semina- 
ries, sixteen  hospitals  ;  ten  of  them  appropriated  to 
children  and  women,  and  six  for  deserted  children; 
an  university,  six  academies  of  science  ;  three  acade- 
mies for  the  instruction  of  young  gentlemen  ;  seven 
public  libraries ;  124  companies  ot  artisans  and  trades- 
men ;  four  royal  palaces  ;  upwards  of  500  palaces,  or 
houses  inhabited  by  nobility,  and  private  gentlemen 
of  fortune  ;  sixteen  principal  squares,  and  upwards 
of  sixty  inferior  ;  fifty  public  markets,  sixty  fountains, 
twelve  bridges  over  the  Seine,  tvveniy-six  quays, 
sixteen  gates,  8ic. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  the  Lou- 
vre, which  was  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of 
Philip  .\ugustus,  in  the  year  121 1.  It  was  a  castle 
that  stood  without  the  city.  Near  it,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Seine,  they  built  a  large  tower,  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Louvre.  It  defended  the  river,  toge- 
ther with  another  tower,  that  stood  over-against  it, 
named   the  Tower   of  Nesle.     In  this   tower   were 
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sometimes  kept  the  treasures  of  the  French  kings. 
It  was  pulled  down  when  the  foundations  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Louvre  were  laid,  under  Francis  I. 
His  son  Henry  II.  employed  the  most  eminent  and 
celebrated  architects  of  his  time  to  render  this  build- 
ing as  regular  and  magnificent  as  could  be.  What  is 
called  the  0]d  Louvre  consists  of  two  sets  of  build- 
ings, that  form  an  interior  angle,  the  fronts  of  which 
are  adorned  with  very  fine  pieces  of  architecture. — 
The  whole  building  is  three  stories  high.  The  first 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  second  of  the  Com- 
posite, and  the  third  of  the  Attic.  The  fore  or  out- 
ward courts  are  adorned  with  chamfered  columns, 
and  the  other  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  with 
those  columns.  ^Vhat  is  chiefly  admired  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  windows  of  the  second  story,  the  cases 
of  which  are  most  elegantly  adorned  with  a  pfdi- 
ment  alternately  triangular  and  circular.  The  third 
story,  of  the  Attic  order,  has  also  its  particular  orna- 
ments, consisting  in  tropiiies  of  arms,  in  basso-relievo 
fixed  to  the  window  cases,  with  other  ornaments  in 
the  entablatures.  In  the  hall  of  the  hundred  S^vitz-  i 
ers  is  a  kind  of  gallery  supported  by  four  gitjantic  j 
figures.  This  hall  was  formerly  used  for  great  enter-  ! 
tainments  ;  and  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis  caused  { 
plays  and  interludes  to  be  acted  here  for  the  diversion  ; 
of  the  court. 

Henry  IV.  built  a  gallery  along  the  river  side,  quite 
to  the  Tiiuilleries,  which  is  very  long,   and  esteemed 
the  finest  in  Europe.     Louis  XIII.  finished  the  tront 
to  the  west,  and  built  a  large  pavilion,  in  the  form  of 
a  dome,  in  the  middle,  over  the  gate,   which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  very  large  pillars  of  the   Ionic 
order,  and  also  adorned  the  architrave  ot   the  iront  to 
the  court  with  fine  sculptures.     Louis  XIV.  bestowed 
great  costs  upon  the  east  front,  in  the  middle  whereof 
is  the  east  gate  of  the  palace  :  here  are  forty  columns 
of  the  Corinthian   order,  which   support    a   large  ter- 
race, that   is  railed  whh   a  stately    balustrade.     The 
court,  which  is  in    the  middle  of  that  large  building, 
is  very    near  ttventy  three    perches  square  ;    the   four 
sides  of  it  are  composed  of  eight  pavilions,  and  eight 
sets  of  buildings,   which    surround  that    great  court : 
there  are  yet  but  about  three  parts  of  it  built.     The 
architecture,  after  the  manner  it  is  begun,  is  to  consist 
of  three  orders  of  columns,   with  their  pedestals  ;   the 
first  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  two  others  of  the  Com- 
posite order. —  Louis  XIV.   who  declared  him^elfthe 
protector  of  the  French  academy,  gave  that  illustrious 
body  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre  to  hold  their  assem- 
blies in  ;  as  also  to  the  academy  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  to  the  academy  of  sciences.     Tha  academy 
of  architecture  and  painting  meet   in  the  old  Louvre. 
In  the  gallery  of  the  Lou'/re   is   the   royal   printing- 
house,  established    by   cardinal    de   Richlieu.     They 
printed  there  the  memoirs  of  the   royal   academies  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  Belles  Letrres,  the  king's  orders, 
the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  such  books  as  the  king 
pleased  to  have   printed  at  his  own  expence.     There 
is  here  also  a  mint  where  they  stamped  the  king's  me- 
dals, and  likewise    those  of  all    the  corporations  and 
trading  companies  in  the  kingdom,  which  have  every 
one    of  them  their  own  emblems  and  proper   mottos. 
No  medals  were  suffered  to  be   struck  any  where  else 
than  at  the  Louvre. 

There  is  in  the  wardrobe  of  this  palace  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  rich  tapestry-hangings,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  the  finest  of  which  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  Amongst  them  there  are  the  bat- 
tles of  Scipio,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  same  general ; 
the  history  of  Joshua,  made  atter  the  designs  of  the 
famous  Raphael;  the  history  of  Psyche;  the  acts  of 
the  apostles  ;  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  &c.  Louis  XIV. 
caused  several  tapestries  with  gold  and  silver  to  be 
made,  after  the  designs  of  Le  Brun.  There  are  also 
here,  in  several  rooms,  a  large  quantity  of  ancient 
arms  J  amongst  which  are  those  which  Francis  I.  wore 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Pdvia  ;  and  on  his  cuirass  are 
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still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  the  blows  he  received  be- 
fore he  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards. 

Poor  women  and  inaidens  are  allowed  to  sojourn 
in  the  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  and  are 
entertained  three  day  ,  being  attended  by  the  nuns  of 
St.  Augustine.  In  the  grand  chatelet  the  sessions  were 
held  by  the  inferior  courts  of  justice.  Fort  L'Eveque 
contains  a  mint  and  a  prison,  and  is  close  to  the  spot 
where  Henry  IV.  was  stabbed  by  Ravilliac.  St.  Ger- 
main r  Auxe-rrais  is  termed  the  parish  church  royal, 
because  the  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  are  situated  in  its 
parish. 

The  Thuilleries,  or  Tuileries,  stands  in  a  place 
where  formerly  they  made  tiles,  called  Tuiles  in 
French,  from  whence  that  palace  has  its  name.  It 
is  joined  to  the  Louvre  by  a  gallery  which  contains 
180  models  of  fortresses  that  are  executed  with  great 
accuracy  :  it  consists  of  one  range  of  building  with 
a  pavilion  at  each  end,  and  a  dome  in  the  middle  :  in 
the  front  is  an  handsome  large  space  divided  into 
three  courts,  the  whole  adorned  with  columns,  pi- 
lasters, and  other  ornaments.  Behind  this  palace  are 
gardens,  adorned  with  fine  walks,  planted  with  ever- 
greens, and  other  trees,  and  fine  parterres  ;  where 
are  to  be  seen,  the  year  round,  all  the  flowers  that 
are  in  season.  It  has  also  three  fine  fountains,  with 
their  basons,  and  a  lartje  octagonal  canal.  Towards 
the  river  is  a  fine  terrace  planted  with  three  rows  of 
trees.  From  this  terrace  is  a  most  beautiful  prospect, 
over  part  of  the  city,  and  over  the  adjacent  country. 
A  beautiful  walk  opens  on  the  banks  of  the  river  be- 
yond the  Thuilleries,  uhich  is  composed  of  four  rows 
of  fine  elms,  that  form  three  avenues,  being  together 
120  feet  broad.  In  the  centre  is  a  ring  with  trees 
planted  round  it  in  a  circular  manner,  and  at  each 
end  are  iron  gates. 

The  Bastile  was  a  kind  of  fortress,  consisting  of 
eight  large  round  towers,  joined  together  by  other 
strong  buildings.  In  the  year  i634  it  was  surrounded 
with  ditches  and  bastions.  It  was  a  prison  for  state 
criminals,  and  for  such  as  were  taken  up  by  lettres- 
de  cachet,  that  is  to  say,  by  warrants  signed  by  the 
king,  and  sealed.  In  it  the  king  kept  a  governor, 
a  lieu'enant,  and  an  independent  company  of  sol- 
diers. This  building  was  totally  demolished  by  the 
populace  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
in  1789. 

The  palace  of  Luxemburg,  also  called  the  palace 
of  Orleans,  was  built  bv  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  hotel  or  house  of  Luxemburg, 
which  name  it  kept.  It  was  finished  in  five  or  six 
years  time,  under  the  direction  oi  James  de  Brosse  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  regular  pieces  of 
architecture  in  France,  in  this  palace  is  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  done  by  the  famous  Rubens,  who  spent 
two  whole  years  on  that  work.  The  whole  history  of 
Mary  de  Medicis'  life  is  here  represented  allegorically, 
in  21  large  pictures,  nine  feet  broad,  and  ten  teet 
high,  placed  in  the  piers  between  the  windows.  The 
quarter  called  the  University  stands  in  the  south  of  the 
islands  of  the  palace,  and  of  our  Lady.  It  was  for- 
merly inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  surrounded  with  ditches  j 
but  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.  the  wall  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  ditches  filled,  to  make  it  con- 
tiguous to  the  neighbour'ng  suburbs.  That  of  St. 
G.rmainisthe  most  consideral)le,  and  is  alone  larger 
than  the  whole  quarter  called  the  University  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  populous,  because  of  the  many  monasteries, 
hospitals,  large  houses  or  hotels,  and  gardens  that 
take  up  a  great  part  of  it.  Adjoining  to  this  suburb 
are  that  of  St.  Michael,  which  is  but  small;  that  of 
St.  James,  which  is  pretty  large;  and  that  of  St.  Mar- 
ceau,  which  is  larger  still ;  the  last  of  all,  which  is 
the  nearest  to  the  river  on  the  east,  is  that  of  St. 
Victor,  which  is  very  large,  but  not  built  all  over. 
The  university  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Great, 
and   is    appropriated  to    the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
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sciences.  Sec.  in  general,  and  physic,  law,  and  divi- 
nity in  particular. 

A  very  humane  and  noble  foundation  for  the  poor 
of  the  female  sex,  is  the  general  hospital,  wherein 
great  numbers  of  them  are  here  provided  for ;  those 
who  art-  well  are  compelled  to  work,  but  the  sick  are 
tenderly  nursed,  and  carefully  supplied  with  every 
necessary.  Different  wards  are  respectively  assigned 
for  foundlings,  sempstresses,  idiots,  prostitutes,  8ic.  As 
this  general  hospital  is  appropriated  to  females  only, 
the  casile  of  Bicetre  is  a  kind  of  counterpart,  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  relief  of  similar  necessities  in  the  male 
sex  }  and  likewise  for  another  purpose,  viz,  the  pu- 
nishment of  chilclren  who  lead  dissolute  lives,  or  are 
undutiful  to  their  parents. 

In  the  year  1626,  the  royal  physic-garden  Was  first 
founded,  by  order  of  Louis  XIIL  and  finished  in 
1634.  1  here  were  at  first  four  professors  of  botany, 
in  theroorn  of  whom  the  king  established,  in  1671, 
two  demonstrators  of  the  plants,  one  of  whom  is 
obliged  to  make  the  analysis,  or  cliemical  demonsrixi- 
tion  of  them.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  where  they 
read  leciures  of  chemistry,  and  a  particular  hail  for 
anatomical  demonstrations  ;  and  in  the  year  i712, 
there  was  another  demonstrator  added,  whose  office 
is  to  read  lectures  on  the  Materia  IVIedica.  The 
king's  first  physician  was  director  of  this  garden  till 
the  year  17  18,  when>  Dr.  Chirac  obtained  that  place  ; 
and  after  his  death  it  was  given  to  the  secretary  of 
of  state  for  the  city  and  district  of  Paris, 

1  he  several  following  academics  in  Paris  deserve 
tn  be  particularly  mentioned,  viz.  1.  The  Academie 
Francoise,  or  French  Academy,  founded  by  cardinal 
Kichlieu,  for  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  if  to  a  determi 
nate  standard.  It  consists  of  fortv  members,  who 
meet  at  stated  times  to  superintend  the  institution, 
and  promote  the  same  by  every  probable  means. 
2.  The  Royal  Acndemy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belies 
Lettres,  instituted  for  the  advancement  of  polite  li 
terature.  In  this  academy  ancient  monuments  are 
€xplatned,  and  the  transrtctions  of  the  kingdom  per- 
petuated by  medals,  inscriptions,  &c.  3.  The  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  instituted  in  1661S,  has  its 
hoiiarary  members,  pensioners,  associates,  and  stu- 
dents. These  apply  themselves  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  matl^ematics  and  natural  pliilosophy. 
4.  Th-.-  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
founded  in  1613.  The  master-pieces  of  the  painters 
and  sculptors  admitted  into  this  academy  are  dispos- 
ed in  different  halls,  and  marked  witli  the  names  of 
the  several  artists.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Architec- 
ture was  founded  in  1671,  but  not  authorized  by  let- 
ters patent  before  the  year  17  i7.  It  is  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  the  first  is  composed  of  ten  architects,  a  pro- 
fessor, and  a  secretary ;  and  the  second  of  twelve 
other  architects.  The  professor,  whose  post,  as  well 
as  the  secretary's,  is  for  life,  is  obliged  to  read  pub- 
lic lectures  on  stated  days  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Louvre. 
All  these  establiahments  relate  to  arts  and  sciences. 
There  afe  others  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
virtue,  and  promoting  religion  ;  such  as  the  semi- 
naries where  young  clerks  and  priests  are  taught  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  tlie  duties  and  func- 
tions of  their  calling.  There  are  ten  of  these  semi- 
naries at  Paris,  among  whic'i  is  one  for  English,  and 
another  for  Irisli  priv'sts;  and  most  of  tlie  bishops  have 
set  up  such  seminaries  in  their  dioceses. 

The  Parisians,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  France  in 
general,  are  remarkably  temperate  in  their  living; 
and  to  be  intoxicated  with  liquor,  is  considered  as 
infamous.  Bread  and  all  manner  of  butcher's  meat, 
and  poultry,  are  extremely  good  in  Paris  :  the  beef 
is  excellent  ;  the  wine  they  generally  drink,  is  a  very 
thin  kmd  of  Burgundy.  The  common  people,  in 
the  su  iimer  season,  Jive  chiefly  on  bread,  butter, 
grapes,  and  small  wine.     TJie  Parisians  scarcely  know 


the  use  of  tea,  but  they  have  coffee  in  plenty.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  so  well  attetided  to,  that  quarrels, 
accidental  mischief,  or  felonies,  seldom  happen ;  an(J 
strangers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  let  their 
appearance  be  ever  so  uncommon,  meet  with  the 
most  polite  treatment.  The  streets  are  patroled 
night  and  day  by  horse  and  foot;  so  judiciously  sta- 
tioned, that  no  offender  can  escape  their  vigilance. 
They  likewise  visit  the  publicans,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  retain  company,  or  sell  liquor,  after  twelve 
at  night.  Ihe  public  roads  in  France  are  under  the 
same  excellent  regulations,  which  prevent  robberies 
in  that  kingdom. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  very  pleasant,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  towns,  villages,  &.c.  and 
some  fine  seats,  some  of  them  being  situated  on  the 
edge  of  mountains  that  rise  from  the  Seine,  are  ex-- 
tremely  delightful.  Among  the  last  in  this  govern- 
ment are  the  royal  palace  of  Meudon  ;  that  of  th« 
duke  of  Bourbon  at  Sr.  Maur  des  Bossex  ;  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  called  Conflans  ;  of  the  prince  of  Condi 
at  Issy  ;  of  the  count  of  Thoulouse  at  Rambouillet  } 
and  those  called  Maisons  and  Colaguy,  the  latter  qf 
which  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Maine, 

Compeigne,  on  the  Ol-e,  13  leagues  north-west  of 
Paris,  is  the  place  where  the  maid  of  Orleans  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  1430,  Here  is  a 
pilaee,  which  was  repaired  bv  L'luis  XIV"".  and  th» 
gardens  finely  laid  out.  The  trade  of  this  place  prin.- 
cipally  consists  of  com,  wood,  and  wool.  At  Viller* 
Curteretz,  a  little  town  five  leagues  from  drnpeiene 
to  the  south-east,  at  the  side  ol  the  forest  of  Retz.  Is 
a  fine  palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans,  and  an  abbey. 

Soissons,  now  the  department  of  Aisne,  is  situated 
seven  leagues  from  Paris  to  the  north-east,  in  a  plea- 
sant valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aisne,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  pretty  large 
and  well  built,  being  the  seat  of  a  governor  general, 
and  ot  an  office  of  the  finances,  a  salt-office,  several 
courts  of  justice,  and  also  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suffra- 
gan to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  had  the  right 
to  anoint  the  French  kings  during  the  vacar.cy  of 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  or  in  the  archbishop's  ab.sence. 
It  drives  a  great  trade  in  corn,  contains  several  ab- 
bies,  and  other  religious  houses,  vyith  an  old  castle, 
and  has  an  academy,  whose  object  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  French  academy  at  Paris. 

Versailles  is  situated  four  leagues  from  Paris  to  the 
south-west  ;  here  Louis  XIV.  built  a  most  m;ignificent 
palace,  and  adorned  it   with  noble  gardens  ;  it  stands 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  valley  surround- 
ed with    hills,  having,  on    the  >ide   towards  Paris,  a 
fine  avenue  leading  to  it  through   the  town,  which  it 
divides  into  the  Old  and   New.     The    apartments   of 
the  palace  abound    with  innumerable  paintings,   sta- 
tues, antiques,    &c.     The    chapel,    built  in   1699,  is 
a  most  finished  piece   of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.     Every   room    in    this    noble   palace   has  a 
particular  name,  taken  from  the  chief  subject  painted 
on  the  ceiling — As  lor  instance,  the  hail  or  chamber 
of  plenty.  La  Sale  d'.\bondai-,ce,^bf-cause  plenty  and 
liberality  are  painted  on  the  ceiling.     Here  are  seve 
ral  pictures,  as  the  Holy  Virgin  on  a  column  of  jasper, 
holding  the  infant   Jesus  in  hc-r  arms,  and  surround- 
ed below  with  several  pilgrims,  done  by  Poussin  :  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Joseph   flying  into  Egypt,  by 
Guido  :   the  woman  cured   of  a    bloodyrfiux   by   our 
Saviour,  done  by  Paul  Veronese,  &ic.     The  hall  of 
Venus  has  that  goddess  painted  on   the  ceiling  ;  she 
sits  in  a  chariot   drawn  by  doves  ;    the   gods   and  he- 
roes, celebrated  by   the  ancients,  adorn  her  triumph. 
Here  are   the  pictures   of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  oi> 
ders   the  forming  of  the  gardens  of  Babylon  :  of  Au- 
gustus, exhibiting  a  race   of  chariots  in  the  Circus ; 
of  Alexander,   marrying  Roxana  ;   and  pf  Cyrys,  rer 
viewing  his  army.     As  tlie  hall  of  war  is  dedicated 
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to  Beilona,  the  frize  is  adorned  with  trophies,  buck- 
lers, and   thunderbolts.     Over  the  doors  are  trophies 
ot   gilt  meta],  under  which  are  represented  the  four 
seasons,  by  proper  figures  and  festoons,  signifying  that 
Louis   XIV".  has  been  a  conqueror  in   ail  the  seasons 
of  the  year.     The  ceiling  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with 
five   pictures.     The   largest,   which  is  in  the   middle, 
represents  France  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand, 
and  a  buckler  in    the  other.     The  four  others  are  in 
the  sides.     In  the  first  is  Beilona  in  a  violent  prssion. 
The  second  represents  Germany   doing  her  best  but 
fruitless   endeavours   to   defend  the    imperial   crown. 
In  the   third,  Spain  seems  to  threaten   France  ;    but 
her  soldiers   are    put    to  flight.     The   fourth   shews 
Holland   thrown  back   upon  her  lion.     This  room  is 
also  adorned  with  six  heads  of  porphyry,  representing 
as  many  Roman  emperors ;  they  are  in  busts,  with  a 
drapery   of  gilt   brass,  and  supported  on  pedestals  of 
oriental  alabaster. 

The  most  sumptuous  of  all  the  rooms  is  the  late 
king's  bed-chamber.  The  carvings  are  all  gilt,  on  a 
wliite  ground.  The  bed  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  alcove, 
where  are  two  figures  of  Fame,  represented  sitting : 
on  the  cupoli!)  over  the  bolster,  is  France  sitring,  and 
seeming  to  watch  for  the  preservation  of  the  king. 
There  are  several  other  pictures  in  this  chamber,  and 
particularly  one  of  Hagar  in  the  deserl,  with  her  son, 
and  an  angel.  The  furniture  of  the  bed  is  of  crim- 
son velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  otherwise 
beautifully  ornamented. 

The  gardens  are  not  less  magnificent  than  the  pa- 
lace. In  descending  from  the  terrace  you  meet  with 
two  basons,  where  there  are  several  water-spouts  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  each  a  collection  of  spouts  in 
the  form  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  which  rises  29  feet  high. 
The  borders  of  these  basons  are  adorned  each  with 
eight  groups,  of  brazen  figures,  representing  rivers 
and  nymphs  ;  and  four  others  of  the  same  metal,  re- 
presenting cupids,  little  nymphs,  and  genii.  In  two 
angles  of  the  parterre  are  two  other  bastions  of  mar- 
ble. The  \Tater-spouts  that  come  from  them  form 
two  sheets  of  water  exceedingly  fine ;  and  on  the 
border  of  each  of  these  bastions  are  two  groups  of 
figures  of  animals,  inade  of  brass.  From  this  par- 
terre you  see,  in  a  kind  of  half-moon  that  is  below 
it,  the  bason  of  Latona,  round  which  are  represent- 
ed, in  a  group  of  three  figures,  Latona,  ApolTo,  and 
Diana.  Latona  seems  to  complain  to  Jupiter  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  peasants  of  Lycia,  who  are  here  repre- 
sented metamorphosed  into  frogs,  which  throw  a  vast 
quantity  of  water  upon  the  group.  There  are  several 
other  basons,  with  water-spouts,  and  other  curious 
water-works,  all  adorned  also  with  fine  groups  and 
statues  of  several  kinds.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  bason 
of  an  octagonal  figure,  and  420  feet  diameter;  four 
of  its  sides  are  circular,  three  in  straight  lines,  and 
the  other  joins  with  the  canal ;  in  two  of  the  angles 
of  this  bason  are  two  sea-horses,  each  of  which  carries 
a  Triton  on  his  back.  The  great  canal  is  32  fathoms 
broad,  and  800  long,  including  the  basons  at  each 
end.  In  the  middle  it  is  crossed  by  another  canal, 
about  520  fathoms  long.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
large  canal  is  also  a  bason  200  fathoms  long,  and 
100  broad.  Upon  this  canal  the  court  sometimes 
divert  themselves  in  yachts  and  gallies.  The  oran- 
gery, or  green-house  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  south,  and  contains  first  a  large  gal- 
lery, which  is  innermost,  408  feet  long,  and  32  feet 
broad,  with  12  arched  windows  in  the  front  ;  on 
each  side  of  this  gallery  are  two  Oihers,  each  360  feet 
long.  These  galleries  are  adorned  without  with  fine 
rows  of  colurnns;  the  innermost  gallery  has  eight 
double  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  the  two  others 
have  four  columns  each  of  four  feet  diameter.  At 
the  gate  of  the  porch  are  two  other  columns  of  the 
same  order,  but  much  thinner.  Before  this  green- 
house is  a  beautiful  parterre,  with  a  fine  bason  in  the 
middle,  where  the  water  spouts  out  40  ft  et  high.     It 

is  adorned  with  four  rows  of  columns,  of  the  Tuscan 
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order,  groups  of  stone  figures  beautifully  carved,  vases, 
statues  of  fine  marble,  &c.  In  the  summer  time  this 
parterre  seems  to  be  a  forest  of  orange  and  lemoa 
trees,  myrtles,  laurels,  &c. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  grove,  v^-hich  contains  the  laby- 
rinth or  maze,  the  several  walks  of  which  are  so  in- 
terwoven with  each  other,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  the  way  out  of  it.  At  the  entrance  you  meet 
with  two  statues,  the  one  of  ^Esop,  and  the  other  of 
Cupid,  holding  a  clue  of  thread  in  his  hand.  At: 
every  turning  of  the  avenues  you  meet  with  a  beauti- 
ful fountain,  arlorned  with  a  bason  of  fine  shell-work, 
where  they  have  represented,  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  one  of  ^Esop's  fables,  the  subject  of  which 
is  expressed  in  four  lines,  engraved  in  gold  letters  on 
a  thin  brass-plate  with  a  black  ground.  In  the  gar- 
den are  statues,  canals,  groves,  grottoes,  fountains, 
and  every  thing  that  can  render  it  delightful  and  ele- 
gant. The  royal  cabinet  contains  many  fine  medals, 
coins,  paintings,  &c.  In  the  park  stands  the  beautiful 
palace  of  Trianon,  the  outside  of  which  consists 
wholly  of  variegated  marble,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  gardens  are  large,  and  abound  in  statues 
and  water-  works. 

The  late  king's  royal  seat,  called  Marly,  stands  in  a 
park  contiguous  to  Versailles,  it  has  beautiful  gardens 
belonging  to  it.  The  engine  heie  for  raising  water 
from  the  Seine,  to  supply  the;  reservoirs,  and  water- 
works, is  equally  grand  and  ingenious,  and,  with  the 
other  water-works,  cost  immense  sums ;  the  water  be- 
ing conveyed  over  several  hills  to  the  great  reservoir 
here,  and  from  thence  to  Versailles.  St.  Germain 
en  Lave,  a  town  in  the  forest  of  Laye,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  two  castles,  or  royal  palaces.  The  forest 
and  park,  contiguous  to  the  castles,  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

The  town  of  Fontainbleau  is  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  forest  of  the  same  name,  eleven  leagues  south 
of  Paris,  and  about  one  from  the  Seine.  Its  spacious 
royal  castle  or  palace  hath  chiefly  contributed  to  its 
fame.  Here  are  neat  gardens,  laid  out  with  very  good 
taste;  and  besides  the  great  fountain  are  many  others, 
which  greatly  adorn  this  charming  seat.  All  the  halls 
or  rooms  of  this  palace  are  adorned  with  very  fine 
paintings  and  carvings.     The  greatest  rootn  of  all  is 

I  that  where  plays  are  acted  vihen  the  court  is  here. — 
There  is  in  that  room  a  fine  chimney,  built  by  Henry 
IV.  in  15D9  i  itiij  twenty-three  feet  high,  and  twenty 
wide,  and  is  adorned  with  four  large  Corinthian  co- 
lumns of  spotted  marble,  with  bases  gnd  chapiters  of 

['white  marble  :  in  the  middle  of  the  chimney  is  a  table 
of  black  marble,  on  which  stands  the  Equestrian  sta- 
tue of  Henry  the  Great :  underneath  are  two  basso- 
relievos  ;  the  one  representing  the  battle  of  Ivry,  and 
the  other  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Mate.  Two 
marble  statues  placed  on  each  side  of  this  figure  re- 
present loyalty  and  peace  :  over-against  the  chimney 
is  a  noble  theatre  for  acting  plays. 

Fontainbleau  was  considerably  increased  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XI 1 1.  The  latter 
built  the  parochial  church,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
paintings ;  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar  is  a  Corin- 
thian column  twenty  feet  high,  and  over  it  is  a  picture 
of  our  Saviour  curing  the  man  sick  of  the  paliy,  ex- 
quisitely done  by  Varin.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  provostship,  consisting  of  a  provost,  a  commissary 
of  inquiries  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  a 
king's  attorney,  and  a  recorder. 

The  districts  of  Artois  and  Picardy  (now  Somme) 
produce  wine,  grain,  fruits,  pasturage,  and  turf. 
Picardy,  the  name  of  which  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  Picard,  signifying  a  passionate  wrangler,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Champagne  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Isle  of  France  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Pais  de  Ca- 
lais, Artois,  and  Hainault  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Nor- 
mandy and  the  channel.  Its  rivers  are  the  Somme, 
which  rises  in  the  Vermandois,  and  falls  into  the  chan- 
nel; the  Oise,  in  Latin  isara,  which  rises  in  Picardy, 
4  F  •  and 
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and  at  the  Conflans  falls  into  the  Seine  ;  and  the  1 
Canche,  which  rises  in  Artois,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Staples.  The  other  smaller  rivers  are  the  Lauthie, 
the  La  Lis,  the  Aa,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Deule.  This 
province,  in  consequence  of  its  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, its  situation  upon  the  sea,  and  its  fisheries,  is  the 
seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade.  Like  most  of  the  other 
provinces,  it  had  formerly  its  petty  princes,  dependent, 
however,  on  the  crown  of  France.  For  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  here  were  many  inferior  courts 
subordinate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Bologne,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Lane,  is  only  eight 
leagues  from  the  nearest  coast  of  England.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  the  Bouionnois,  which  en- 
joys peculiar  privileges  of  exemption  from  several 
taxes  ;  and  has  a  governor  independent  of  the  gover- 
nor general  of  Picaidy.  The  harbour  cannot  be  en- 
tered but  at  high- water,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort. — 
The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
fortner  of  which  is  surrounded  vviih  wails,  and  con- 
tains about  400  houses.  This  part  was  principally  in- 
habited before  the  revolution  by  nobility.  The  lower 
town  lies  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  is  no>  surrounded  with 
w.'Uls,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
than  thi'  upper  town,  and,  from  its  connection  wiih 
the  harbour,  monopolizes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
trade.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
sutfragan  of  Rhemes,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  a  com- 
mandant, a  king's  lieutenancy.  Sec.  The  harbour  is 
difficult  to  enter,  and  the  anchorage  not  good.  There 
is  not  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  war,  and  trading 
vessels  must  take  the  advantage  of  the  tide. 

The  town  of  Calais,  is  situated   on  the   narrowest 
part  of  the  channel  opposite  to  Dover,  from  which  it  I 
is  distant  about  seven  leagues,  is  the  capital  of  the  Pais  ; 
Reconquis,  or  Recovered  Country.     It  is  pretty  large, 
and  well  fortified,  but  the  harbour  is  of  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  access.     Here  are  a  fine  arsenal  and  a 
citadel  which  commands  the  town,  the  harbour,  and 
all  the  adjacent  country,  several  convents,  and  a  fort, 
whence  all  the  country   about  the  town   may  be  laid 
under  water  in  twenty-four  hours.     By  the  Canal  of 
Calais,  the  inhabitants  have  an   easy  communication 
with  Dunkirk,  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Ypres,   &c.  and 
in  time  of  peace  a  packet-boat  passes  regularly  twice 
a  week    between   England  and   Calais.     There   are 
two  inconveniences  which  they  who  pass  from  Dover 
to  Calais   would  always  wish   to  avoid  :   The  first   is, 
that  of  losing  the   tide,  and  being  obliged   to  take  a 
French  boat  to  get  into  the  harbour  ;    he  other  is  that 
of  landing  so  late   as  to  be  shut  out  of  the  town,  and 
compelled  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  houses    that  stand 
without    it.     The    town    of    Calais    makes    a   much 
han-lsomer  appearance  from  the  water  than  the  town 
of   Dover;  its   towers  begin    to  become   visible    on 
reaching  the  middle  of  the  streights.     It  has  two  piers 
of  great   length,  which  run  parallel,  and  are  both  of 
timber. — One  of  them  affords  a  very  agreeable  walk 
over  a  boarded  floor,  which,  at  several    times  of  the 
day,  but  especially  in  summer  evenings,  is  frequented 
by  many   genteel   people  of  the   place.     On  this  pier 
a  troop  of  servants  from  the  several   houses  of  accom- 
modation, stand   ready  to  receive  the   passengers   at 
their  landing,  and  conduct   them,  together  with  their 
baggage,  according  to  their  several  destinations. 

Ariois,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
whole  kingdom  It  is  '21-  leagues  long,  and  12  broad, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hainault,  on  the  north 
by  Flanders,  and  on  the  west  and  so.ith  by  Picardy. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  province  in 
grain,  flax,  hops,  wool,  linen,  8ic.  1  he  states  con 
sist  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners,  who  hold 
their  seat  at  .Vrras. 

Champagne,  or  Upper  Marne,  (now  in  the  de- 
partment ot  the  Ardenries)  has  Hainault  and  Liege 
on  the  north.  Burgundy  on  the  south,  Luxemburg 
and  Lorrain  on  the  east,  and  the  Lie  of  France  and 
Picardy  on  the  west.     It  is  160  miles  long,  in  some 


places  exceeds  140  in  breadth,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Seine,  Maine,  Aube,  Aisne,  and  Maes.  The  air  is 
pure  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  few  hills  abound  with 
mines,  the  vallies  with  mineral  waters,  and  the  forests 
with  game.  The  province  itself  receives  its  name  from 
its  extensive  plains.  The  trade  consists  in  corn,  wine, 
and  iron:  and  the  whole  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris;  except  the  territory  of  Sedan, 
which  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  Metz. 

Burgundy  (in  the  department  of  Yonne,  Saonne 
and  Loir,)  has  Champagne  on  the  north,  Lyonnois  on 
the  south,  Franche  Comte  on  the  east,  and  Nivernois 
an  1  Bourbonnois  on  the  west.  Its  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  45  league",  and  its  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco  ;  being  watered  by  the  Seine, 
the  Dehume,  which  falls  into  the  Saone,  the  Brebince, 
or  Bourbince,  the  Armancon,  the  Ouche,  and  the 
Tille.  There  are  some  noted  mineral  springs  in  it, 
with  subterraneous  lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.  For 
a  long  time  it  had  dukes  of  its  own,  subordinate  to 
the  crown  of  France;  but  Louis  XI.  at  last,  upon 
the  failure  of  heirs  male,  seized  upon  it,  and  annexed 
it  to  his  crown. 

Dauphine  (now  the  department  of  Ardeche,)  call- 
ed also  the  Upper  Alps,  is  bounded  on   the  south  by 
Provence,  on  the  north  by  Bresse  and  the  Rhone,  on 
the  east  by  the  Alps  and  Savoy,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Rh6ne,  which  separates  it  from  the  Lyonnois  and 
Languedoc.     It   had   long  princes  of  its  own,   who 
were  styled  dauphins  du  Viennois.     At  last  Dauphin 
Humbert,  having  no  children,  made  it  over  to  Philip 
VI.  of  France,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should 
still   retain   their  privileges,  that  the  province  should 
be  for  ever  incorporated  with  the  crown  of  France,  and 
that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  enjoy  it,  with  the 
arms  and  title  of  Dauphin.     In  the  yeai  1319,  this 
agreement  was  fully  executed.  Dauphine  has  a  gover- 
nor and  parliament.     Near  two-thirds  of  the  depart- 
ment  are    very    barren   and   mountainous :    but   the 
mountains  contain  a  variety  of  minerals,  and,  in  some 
places,  are   covered  with  larch  trees,  which  are  very 
valuable,    as    they    not    only   yield    a   very    durable 
wood,  but  also  manna,  benzoin,  and  agaric,   the  last 
of  which  is  used  in  physic  and  dyeing  scarlet.     The 
more  level  and  fruitful  part  of  the  department  is  call- 
ed   Lower  Dauphine. — On  the  mountains    are   also 
found  several   sorts  of  wild  animals,  as  bears,   mar- 
mots,   chamois    goats,  and   other    species   of   goats, 
called   by  the    French,  bouqtact  ons,  or  chevrels,  to- 
gether with  white  hares,  partridges,  eagles,  hawks,  &c. 
Grenoble,  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Isere  and 
Drac,  in  a   plain   at  the    foot  of  the  mountains.     It 
received  its  name  from  the  emperor  Gratian,  son  of 
Valentinian    I.    from  whenqe    it  is    called,  in  Latin, 
Gratianopolis.     It  is,  however,  much  moie  ancient, 
was  before  called  Cularo,  and  b^  longed  to  the  .\llo- 
broges.     It  has  been  a  bishop's  see  ever  since  ihe  4th 
century.     The  Delphinial  council,  established  here  in 
1340,    by    Humbert    II.   dauphin  of    Viennois,    was 
erected  into  a  parliament  in  1453,  by  king  Louis  XI. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant  general   of  the  prDvince 
reside  here,  and  had   formerly  seats  in  the   parliament 
above  the  first   president.     This  city  is  well  peopled, 
and  commanded  by  a  fort  called  la  Bastille.  The  Isere 
divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts.     Here  arc  no 
fine  buildings,  except  the  bishop's  palace,  which  owes 
its  beauty  to  cardinal  le  Camus,   bishop  of  Grenoble  ; 
and   is  adorned   by  excel  ent  paintings,  representing 
our  Saviour's  life  and   passion,  and  by  the  picture   of 
the  bi-hop.     The   town  was  fortified  by  the  chevailer 
de  ViUe.     The  skins  and  gloves  of  Grenoble  arc  very 
much    esteemed;    but    the    woollen    stuffs    are    but 
I  uarse. 

Provence  (in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps) 

derives  its   name    from   the   Latin  Provlncia ;  and  is 

bounded  m  I'ne  south  by   the  .Mediterranean;  to   the 

north  by  Dauphine ;  to  the  west  by  the  Rhone,  which 
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iH     separates  it  from   Languedoc ;  and  to  the  east  by  the 
■'f-l     Alps  and  the  Var,  which  separate  it  from  the  domini- 
ii  j     ons  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.     It  is  divided  into  the 
"Iji     Upper  and  Lower,  its  length  being   about  42  French 
)/      leagues,  and  its  breadth  about   30.     The  air  and   soil 
i|h      differ  widely  in  the  two  divisions ;  for  in  the  former 
'jf      the    air  is  temperate,    but  in  the   latter    extremely 
,({      hot.     The  former  yields  good  corn,  apples,  and  pears, 
i       and  abounds  in   cattle,  but   has  little  wine.     On  the 
contrary,    the    latter    has    plenty    of   wine,    with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  palm,  cypress,   olive, 
mastic,   medlar,  and   sea-cherry   trees  ;  but   does  not 
produce  half  the  quantity  of  corn  necessary   for  the 
huiabitants.     This  district   yields  also  a  kind  of  box, 
the   fruit  of  which  proceeds  from   the  middle   of  the 
kif,    and    continues    all    the    year    round.     Of  their 
wines,  the  Muscadel  is  the  best.     In  the  road  and 
harbour  of  Toulon  is  caught  a  fish,  enclosed  in  a  stone, 
which  must  be  broke  before  the  fish  can  be  come  at  ; 
it  is  called  a  date,  trom  its  resemblance  to  that   fruit. 
The  taste  of  it  is  very  agreeable:  but,  in  general,  the 
fish  of  the  Mediterranean  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ocean.     There  is  also  a  small  bird  in  Provence,  called 
becca-figo,  that  feeds  only  upon  grapes  and  figs,  and 
is  delicate  eatmg.  Iron,  black  agate,  copper,  and  lead, 
are   found   here.     There  are    no    considerable  rivers 
in    this    district  :    the  chief    are    the    Durance,    the 
Sourge,  the  Largens  (so  called   from  the  transparency 
of   its  water,)  the  Lare,  the   Verdon,  and  the  Var ; 
the   last  of  which  divides   France   from    Italy.     The 
•woods  are  numerous,  and  affords  a  great  deal  of  tim- 
ber  for  ship-building   and   other  uses.      Almost    the 
whole  trade  from   France  to  Italy,  the   Levant,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Spain,   is  carried  on  from  this  part 
of  the  country. 

Lyons  is  the  second  city  of  France,  in  point  of  size 
and  population,  but  superior  to  Paris  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and    manufactures,  containing  about    150,000 
souls.     They  reckon   eleven   parishes,  six  gates,  and 
four  fauxbourgs,  and  it  is  divided  into  thirty-five  quar- 
ters, named   Penonages.     It  was  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, who  was  primate  of  France,  and  had  former- 
ly   great   political    power   over  the  Lyonnois.     The 
cathedral    church  was  a    vast  Gothic   building,    yet 
majestic  in  its  appearance.  The  town-house  is  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  in   Europe  ;  other  pub- 
lic buildings  were,  before  the  revolution,  four  abbeys, 
fifty  convents,  three  public  schools,  a  college  of  phy- 
sic, two  general  hospitals,  &c.     Here  were,   besides, 
an  academy  of  arts  and   sciences  and  belles-lettres,  a 
society   of  agriculture,   a  veterinary  school,  a  theatre, 
public  library,  seventy  companies  of  tradesmen  and 
artists,  three  forts,  an  arsenal  well  supplied,   and  ar- 
ranged with  care,  magnificent  quays,  &c.     The  trade 
is  immense  with  Spain,  Italy,  Swisserland,  Germany, 
Holland,  England,    &c.     Early  in  the  French  revo- 
lution,   an  union   was  formed  between  the   towns  of 
Lyons,    Marseilles  and   Toulon,    under   the    title   of 
Federal  Rebublicanism,  contrary  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  nation,  which  was  for  a  republic  one  and  indi- 
visible,    Lyons  contained  a   great  number  of  disaf-. 
fected  citizens  of  every  class,  Royalists  and  Girondists, 
and  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.     After 
a  siege  of  two  months,  in  which  the  Lyonese   were 
computed  to  have  lost  2000  men,  and   great  part   of 
the  ciiy   was  reduced  to  ashes,  the   city  surrendered. 
The  chiefs  of  the  rebels  had  fled,  but  several  of  them 
were   afterwards    taken   and  executed.     By  a  decree 
of  the  convention,  the  walls  and  public   buildings  of 
Lyons,  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  itself  to  be  changed  to  that  of  Ville  Affrcm- 
clii'.'  ;  this  decree  was  ^iftervvards  repealed 

Rheims,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
cities  of  all  France,  situated  on  the  Vesie.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who 
was  the  first  duke  and  peer  of  France,  and  always 
crow/ned  the  king.  The  abbey  of  Benedictines  of  St. 
Remy  here  was  one  of  the  noblest  belonging  to  that 
order  in  all  France,  and  on  the  altar   of  its  church, 


under  which  St  Remigius  lies  buried,  was  kept  the 
holy  vial,  which  according  to  the  story,  in  the  year 
'1-96,  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  by  bishop  Remigius, 
was  brought  from  heaven,  by  a  dove,  at  the  prayer 
of  that  Saint,  the  crowd  hindering  him  from  being 
able  to  come  to  the  front  with  the  usual  oil.  The 
university  here  \\?.s  founded  in  the  years  1547  and 
1549,  authorised  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This 
city  carries  on  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
woollen  and  silk  stuffs,  and  gingerbread.  In  it  are 
several  remarkiible  remains  of  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  three  gates  of  the  city,  which  to  this  day 
bear  the  names  of  so  many  pagan  deities,  viz.  of  the 
Sun,  Mars,  and  Ceres. 

Lisle,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  French 
Flanders,  is  situated  on  a  rich  and  marshy  soil,  surround- 
ed with  walls,  and  strongly  fortified  by  Monsieur 
Vauban.  The  river  Deule  crosses  it.  They  reckon 
170  streets,  many  of  which  are  handsome,  thirty 
public  places,  8000  houses,  and  56,000  inhabitants. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  contained  eighteen  convents, 
a  penitentiary  house  for  women  of  bad  life,  six  hos- 
pitals, three  colleges,  &:c.  It  was  divided  into  seven 
parishes,  and  had  seven  gates,  some  of  which  are  ad- 
mired for  their  architecture.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  cloth,  camblets,  ratteens,  stuffs,  of  silk  and  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  of  all  qualities  and  designs,  lace,  rib- 
bons, carpets,  hats,  stockings,  paper,  soap,  &c.  The 
citadel  of  Lisle  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  works 
of  Vauban,  and  except  Turin,  the  strongest  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  year  1792,  Lisle  was  summoned  by  the 
Austrians,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Teschen,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  surren- 
der it,  was  bombarded,  but  without  success.  The 
siege  began  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  was  raised 
on  the  8th  of  October,  during  which  time  it  is  sup- 
posed that  upwards  of  30,000  red  hot  balls,  and  6000 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  city,  exclusive  of  the 
battering  train.  The  damage  done  to  the  town  was 
considerable,  with  the  loss  of  about  500  lives,  chitfly 
women  and  children. 

Dunkirk  was  only  a  small  village,  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  till  St.  Eloy,  bishop  of  Noyon,  built  a 
church  there  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  year 
980,  it  was  surrounded  with  walls,  by  Baldwin  III, 
sirnamed  the  Young,  count  of  Flanders,  and  many 
inhabitants  induced  to  reside  there  by  particular  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  granted  them  by  him  and  his 
successors.  In  the  year  1662,  Louis  XIV.  made  it 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  and  rendered 
the  harbour  commodious.  By  an  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  signed  at  Utrecht,  it  was  agreed,  that  all 
the  fortifications  should  be  demolished,  and  the  har- 
bour filled  up.  This  article  was  renewed  in  every 
subsequent  peace,  till  the  peace  of  1783,  after  the 
American  war.  In  the  year  1793,  the  English  army, 
under  the  duke  of  York,  attempted  to  besiege  it,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire.  It  is  the  most  important 
town  and  harbour  on  the  whole  coast,  and  having 
been  declared  a  free  port,  had  a  great  deal  of  com- 
merce. By  means  of  a  sluice  forty-two  feet  wide, 
the  bason  within  the  town  will  hold  forty  ships  of  the 
line  always  floating.  Dunkirk  is  divided  into  Old 
and  New  Town.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  esti- 
mated at  80,000. 

Valenciennes,  a  strong,  large,  and  well  built  city  of 
the  French  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  Scheldt,  which 
runs  through  the  town  in  several  bianches,  and  here 
becomes  navigable.  Before  the  revolution,  it  belong- 
ed to  Ilainault,  and  contained  several  churclies  and 
convents.  The  town-house  is  an  ancient  building  of 
free-stone,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
square  or  grand  place  is  handsome,  but  the  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  dark,  and  crooked.  The  form 
of  its  municipal  government  was  considered  so  good 
as  to  serve  for  the  model  of  several  republics,  parti- 
cularly Venice  and  Nuremberg,  which  sent  deputies 
to  collect  the  laws.     Near  the  town  is  a  coal-mine. 
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In  the  year  1793,  Valenciennes  was  invested  by  the 
allies  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  governor  Ferrand,  summoned  to  surrender,  which 
he  refused.  During  the  beginning  of  June  a  very 
brisk  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  fortress  ;  and  on  the 
5th  the  French  attacked  tiie  advanced  posts,  but 
were  repulsed.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose,  between  the  English  engineer^ colo- 
nel Moncrief,  and  M.  Ferraris,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  emperor.  The  British  officer  was  for  planting 
batieries  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  in- 
stead of  approaching  it  by  regular  parallels.  M.  Far- 
raris,  however,  contended,  that  the  work  of  the  great 
Vauban  was  not  to  be  treated  with  so  little  respect, 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  war. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  the  trenches 
were  opened.  The  British  commander  then  sum- 
moned the  garrison  ;  but  receiving  an  unsatisfactory 
answer,  the  artillery  began  to  play  upon  the  town 
with  great  vigour,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
above  5000  red  hot  balls  were  poured  in  upon  it.-  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  July,  the  besiegers  were  able 
to  bring  200  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  to  play  without 
intermission  on  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  most  singular  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  siege  is,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
war  was  carried  on  under-ground,  mines  and  coun- 
ter mines  innumerable,  having  been  formed  both  by 
the  besiegers,  and  besieged.  The  principal  of  these 
on  the  side  of  the  former,  were  one  under  the  glacis 
and  one  under  the  horn-work  of  the  fortress  ;  these 
mines  were  completed  and  charged  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  in  the  night  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
were  sprung,  with  the  most  complete  success.  The 
English  and  Austrians  immediately  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  throw  themselves  into  the  covered  way, 
of  which  they  made  themselves  masters.  The  die 
was  now  cast,  and  on  the  26th,  the  duke  of  York 
again  summoned  the  place,  which  surrendered  on 
capitulation  the  succeeding  day  ;  the  duke  of  York 
taking  possession  of  it  in  behalf  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  The  following  year,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  successes  ot  the  French  arms,  Valen- 
ciennes surrendered  to  the  republicans,  on  capitula- 
tion, on  the  26th  of  August.  The  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  but  to  be  conducted  to  the  first  post 
of  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  armies,  on  condition  that 
thev  were  not  to  serve  against  the  republic,  till  regu- 
larly exchanged.  Considerable  stores  of  every  kind, 
with  100  pieces  of  cannon,  l,o6o,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, and  3,000,000  of  florins  in  specie,  and 
6,000,000  and  a  half  of  livres,  were  found  in  Valen- 
ciennes ;  1000  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  oats  and  other  corn  were  also  included  with- 
in the  fortress.  So  earnest  indeed  had  the  empeior 
bc'.  n  to  retain  this  important  place,  that  be  is  said 
to  have  expended  3,000,0001.  in  repairing  and  im- 
proving the  fortifications.  What  is  most  to  be  lament- 
ed is,  that  upwards  of  1000  unhappy  emigrants  were 
surrendered  on  this  occasion,  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enraged  countrvmen.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  lace,  cambrick,  and  woollen  mits,  cainblets, 
&c. 

Rochelle,  or  La  Rochelle,  is  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  two  leagues  from  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and  four 
from  Oleron  ;  it  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  fine 
port,  of  a  circular  form,  and  strong  fortifications. 
Here  also  are  a  mint,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  an 
admiralty,  and  other  courts,  an  academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  a  sugar  refinery,  and  a  medical,  botanical, 
and  anatomical  school.  Before  the  revolution  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  Bourdeaux.  The  salt 
marches  affect  the  air,  ot  this  place  greatly.  This 
city,  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  reformed  in  France, 
sutfered  very  much  during  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
otten  valiantly  defended,  and  long  possessed  by  thai 
par'y,  till  at  length  Louis  XIII.  after  a  long  and  la- 
raous  siege,  made  himseli  master  of  it  in  the  year 


1628,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  an  admirable  rampart 
or  bank  of  earth  which  cardinal  de  Richlieu  caused 
to  be  raised  against  it  on  the  side  of  the  Ocean.  After 
it  was  taken,  the  king  caused  the  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  demolished,  except  only  two  towers,  which 
defend  the  port;  but  Luuis  XlV.  caused  new  and 
strong  fortifications  to  be  raised  about  it. 

Rochfort,  a  handsome  new  town,  situated  on  the 
Charente,  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  maga- 
zines, storehouses,  &:c.  for  shipping,  together  with  a 
fine  large  dock,  a  victualling  (jffice,  and  hospital  for 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  a  foundry,  a  manufacto- 
ry of  sailcloth,  and  a  marine  academy.  The  har- 
bour here  is  very  convenient,  and  the  river,  which  is 
well  guarded  with  forts  all  the  way  to  its  mouth,  is 
so  broad  and  deep,  that  the  largest  ships  may  come 
up  to  the  town  without  either  danger  or  difficulty. 

Brest  is  a  small  but  strong  town,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  a  large  and  commodious  bay  and  harbour, 
capable  of  containing  500  men  of  war  in  eight, 
ten,  and  fifteen  fathom  at  low  water.  The  coast 
on  both  sides  is  well  fortified.  The  entrai;cc  is 
narrow  and  difficult,  with  covered  rocks,  that 
make  It  dangerou'.  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
it.  It  contains  two  parishes,  and  a  marine  seminary. 
The  arsenal  is  an  Immense  and  superb  building,  and 
the  dock  yards  well  constructed.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  of  an  admiralty  board,  and  a  municipality. 

The  city  of  Toulon,  which  Is  large,  before  the 
revolution  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  besides  the 
cathedral  and  other  parish  churches,  contained  nine 
convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  college.  The  old  and  new 
harbour  lie  contiguous,  and,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
communicate  with  one  another,  both  having  an 
outlet  into  the  spacious  outer  harbour,  which  is 
naturally  almost  of  a  circular  figure,  and  very  large, 
being  surrounded  with  hills.  The  entrance  on 
both  sides  is  defended  by  a  fort  with  strong  bat- 
teries. The  new  harbour,  which  is  a  work  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  well  defended  by  batieries,  and  round  it 
stands  the  arsenal,  where  every  man  of  war  has  its 
own  particular  store-house,  but  the  guus  and  cord- 
age are  laid  up  separate.  In  it  are  spacious  work- 
ing houses  for  black-smiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  lock- 
smiths, carvers,  &c.  The  rope-house  is  built  wholly 
of  freestone,  being  320  toises  in  length,  with  three 
arched  walks,  in  which  as  many  parties  of  rope- 
makers  may  work  at  the  same  time.  The  general 
magazine  here,  which  supplies  whatever  may  be 
wanting  in  the  particular  store  houses  for  single  ships, 
contains  an  immense  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  sto.es, 
disposed  in  the  greatest  order  and  conveniency.  The 
cannon  foundry  here  is  considerable.  In  August 
1793,  Lord  Hood,  the  British  Aamiral,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  harbour,  ships,  and  tortiessesof  Toulon, 
on  certain  conditions  .i^reed  on  between  tii6  king  of 
Great-Britain  and  ihe  Royalists ;  but  on  December 
29  following,  he  evacuated  the  same,  alter  destroying 
ten  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line  in  the  arsenal, 
with  the  mast-house,  great  store-house,  hemp-house, 
and  other  buildings:  the  admiral  also  took  possession 
of  the  Commerce  de  Marseilles,  Puissant,  and  Pompee 
of,  the  line ;  with  the  Pearl,  Arethusa,  and  Topaz 
frigates,  besides  several  large  corvettes. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New;  the  former  of  which  is  but  meanly  built, 
but  in  the  latter,  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad, 
adorned  with  handsome  edifices.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, this  city  was  the  residence  of  a  bailiwick,  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Aries,  who  has  a  diocese,  containing  thirty-six  pa- 
rishes, with  an  annuaf  revenue  of  30,000  livies.  lii  It 
was  also  a  mintage,  together  with  four  parish  church- 
es, including  the  cathedral  and  .two  collegiate  ones, 
with  two  abbies,  an  acadtmy  of  the  beaux  arts,  and 
1  an  observatory.     It    contains  a   large   arsenal,    well 
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stored  with  all  the  implements  for  fitting  out  the  gal- 
lies.  The  large  armoury  here,  which  consists  of  four 
walks  crosswise,  and  is  accounted  the  finest  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  contains  arms  for  40,000  men.  In 
the  arsenal  is  a  dock  for  building  the  galiies.  This 
is  roofed  over,  and  communicates  with  the  harbour, 
which  is  a  parallelogram,  having  publi''  and  private 
buildings  on  the  two  long  sides,  and  one  on  the  short- 
er. The  other  side  is  the  issue  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  is  defended,  on  each  point,  by  a  strong 
fort.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour,  on  account  of 
a  rocky  cape  near  it,  is  difiicult,  and  has  not  depth  of 
water  enough  tor  men  of  war.  Gold  and  silver  stuffs 
are  made  here.  It  is  said  to  contain  90,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Avignon,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  is  situated  at 
the  conflirx  of  the  Rhone  and  Sorgue,  seven  miles 
from  Aries  to  the  north,  and  fifteen  from  Aix  to  the 
north-west.  Here  is  a  papal  palace,  in  which  the 
vice-lega  e,  or  governor,  resided  ;  a  stone  bridge  over 
tlie  Rhone;  a  very  handsome  college;  and  an  uni- 
versity, foundfd  in  ihe  fear  IS'JS.  No  less  than  seven 
popes  resided  here  successively,  from  the  year  1307 
to  1377;  In  the  church  of  tlie  Franciscans  is  the 
tomb  of  tiie  beautiful  and  learned  Laurel,  so  much 
admired  and  celebrated  by  the  immortal  Petrarch. 
The  grave  having  been  opened  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.  a  leaden  box  was  found  in  it,  containing  a  medal, 
with  a  copy  of  verses  written  on  parchment  by  Pe- 
irarch,  in  praise  of  his  mistress.  The  Jews  enjoy  the. 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  this  city. 

Languedoc,  now  called  Gard,  is  bounded  to  the 
souih  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Rousillon  ;  to  the 
north  by  Auvergne,  Lyonnois,  and  Guienne  ;  to  the 
east  by  the  Rhone  ;  and  to  the  west  by  Ga^cony.  It 
is  sevi^nty  leagues  in  length,  and,  where  widrst,  thirty- 
two  in  breadth.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone, 
Garonne,  Aude,  Tarne,  Aliier,  and  Loire.  The  royal 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  upwards  of  100  miles  in  length, 
six  feet  deep  every  where,  and  the  breadth  al^out 
twenty  fathoms.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  under 
mountains,  and  in  others  over  vallies,  having  all 
along  sluices,  dams,  reservoirs,  watercourses,  and 
draw-bridges. 

Several  remarkable   winds  are  observed   in  this  de- 
partrnient.     That  called  the  cers  blows  generally  from 
the   west  along  the  southern   coasts,  and  is   very   re- 
trethmg  in  summer  :  another,  called  autan,  blows  ge- 
nerally from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  is  hot  and  un- 
wholesome :    and  a  third,  called    bise,  or    the    black, 
blows   frequently    in   the   valley   through    which   the 
Rhone  runs,  very   strong  and  cold.     When  the   wind 
in  tills  valley  blows  from   the  south,  unattended  with 
rain,  it  is  no  less  unwholesome  than  the  autan.     From 
the   coasts  of  Leucate  to  the  Rhone,  in   the  heat   of 
summer,  a  sea  breeze  sets  in,  from  ten  in  the  forenoon 
to  five   in   the    atternoon,  which    cools    the    air,  that 
would   be  otherwise  almost  insupportable.     In  a  val- 
ley, at  the  foot  ot  the  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  sharp  west 
or  nortii-west  wind,  called  the  le  vent  de  pas,   which 
blows  only  in  the  night,  and  generally,  in  the  summer, 
through   the   openings  of  the  mountains;   hence  the 
people  of  the  valley  are  obliged  to  winnow  their  corn 
in  the  night.     A  very  remarkable   custom  prevails  in 
this  district,  which  is  thatof  treading  out  their  corn  by 
horses  or  mules,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  fre- 
quently alluded  to   in  the   scriptures.     The  states  of 
the  province  consisted  of  thr^;e  orders,  the  clergy,  no-  , ' 
bility,  and  commons.     The  coasts  of  Languedoc   are 
not   only  dangerous,  but   destitute  of  safe  and   good 
harbours.      The  exports  consist   chiefly  of  wine,  oil, 
dried  chesnuts,  raisins,  woollen  cloth,  stuffs,  silk,  and 
corn.     The  common  division  of  the  department  is  into 
Upper  and  Lower. 

Tlwj  capital  of  the  whole  department  is  Thoulouse, 
situated  on  the  Garonne,  over  which  it  has  a  stately 
bridge,  is  one   of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  cities 
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in  France  ;  yet,  having  little  trade,  it  is  neither  popu- 
lous nor  rich. 

Montpellier,  situated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river 
Lez,  is  the    largest  city   in   the   depart;nent  next   to 
Thoulouse,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  Nar- 
bonnc.     It  contains  a  citadel,  university,   physic-gar- 
den, and  royal    academy   of  sciences  :  of  the   fifteen 
ordinary  fellows  of  the   latter,  three  apply  themselves 
to  the  mathematics,  three  to  anatomy,   three  to  che- 
mistry, three  to  botany,  and  three  to   natural  philoso- 
phy.    The  air  of  this  city  is  deemed  remarkably  salu- 
brious :  the  houses  are  handsome,  but  the  streets  nar- 
row ;  and   here    is  a   good    trade    in  silks,    woolf'ns, 
wine,  strong    waters,   verdigris,   &c.     Montpellier  is 
pleasantly    situated,  and   commands    many    beautiful 
prospects.     On  the  Pierou  there  is  a  fountain,   which, 
for  simplicity   and  beauty,    excels  most   others:    the 
water  is  brought  from  a  mountain   five    miles  distant 
The    environs   of  this    city    are    planted    with    vines, 
olive,  fig,  and   mulberry-tre>  s ;  the   latter  to  nourish 
the   silk- worms,    which    form   the   most  considerable 
object  of  trade.     Another  thing  that  brinsjs  in  a  con- 
siderable  revenue   to  this   city   is   the    distillation    of 
waters  of  all  sorts,  of  liqueurs,  and   syrups,  that  are 
famous  all  over  Europe.     This  place  is  much  resorted 
to  by  those  of  the  English  who  lab  -ar  under  disorders 
of  the  lungs ;     whom    the    reputed    clearness   of  its 
atmosphere,  and  fame   of  its   physicians,   have   lured 
in  hopes  or  a  cure.     Besides  its  university,  and  schools 
of  medicine,  Montpellier  boasts  a  royal  academy   of 
sciences,  which  is  composed  of  six  honorary  members, 
three  physicians,  three  astronomers,   three   mathema- 
ticians, three  chemists,  and  three  botanists.     Rabelais 
is  said  to  have  been   of  this  university  ;  and  his  gown 
and  cap  are   still  preserved,  vvith   a  kind  of  religious 
veneration,  and  used  in  the   ceremony   on   conferring 
the  degree  of  doctor.     Balaruc,  on  the   I  hau,  not  far 
from  Montpellier,  has  some  warm  baths,  the  waters 
of  which  will  retain  their  heat  at  least  eight  hours. 

Foix  IS  bounded  on  the  west  by  Gascoigne,  on  the 
east  and  north  by  Languedoc,  and  to  the  south  by 
Roubsillon  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  foimer  is  mountainous, 
but  abounds  in  wood,  iron,  caverns,  and  mineral 
waters  ;  and  the  latter  is  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  &c. 

Roussillon  (now  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  department) 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lesser  Pyrenees,  on 
the  south  by  the  Greater,  on  the  west  by  Cerdagne, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
twenty  leagues  long,  and  twelve  broad,  nnd  received 
its  name  from  a  Roinan  colony,  called  Ruscino.  The 
heat  here,  in  summer,  is  intense  ;  but  the  soil  is  fruit- 
ful in  corn,  wine,  oil,  millet,  oranges,  &c.  Sheep, 
quails  partridges,  and  pigeons  abound  ;  but  cows 
and  oxen  are  scarce.  The  ground  is  ploughed  by 
mules;  and  a  great  deal  of  oil,  with  some  corq^  mil- 
let and  wool,  are  exported  from  the  country.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Tet,  the  Tec,  and  the  Agly,  which 
are,  properly  speaking,  only  torrents,  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  It  be- 
longed formerly  to  Spain,  but  was  yielded  for  ever  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659.  Be- 
sides Roussillon,  this  department  includes  a  part  of 
Cerdagne. 

The  principal  place  in  Rousillon  is  Perpignan,  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  river  Tet,  a  league  from  the 
Mediterranean,  which,  though  not  large,  is  populous, 
well  built,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  also  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  suffragan  to  Narbonne.  Here  are  an  uni- 
versity, several  convents,  ahus-houses,  hospitals,  and 
churches,  a  noble  cannon-foundry,  a  salt-olfice,  a 
mint,  and  a  high  court  of  justice,  to  which  appeals  lie 
from  all  the  inferior  courts.  The  remains  of  the  old 
town  of  Rousillon  lie  on  the  river  Tet,  not  far  from 
Perpignan. 

Navarre  and  Beam.  The  boundaries  of  this  de- 
partment are  Labourd  on  the  west,  Bigorre  on  tlie 
cast,    Gascoigne   on   the    north,    and    the  Pyrenean 
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mountains  on  the  south.  Navarre,  included  in  this 
department,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  having  been  seized 
upon  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
this  part  alone  was  restored,  and  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  It  is  only  eight  leagues  in 
length,  and  five  in  breadth.  Navarre  is  barren  and 
mountainous,  and  contains  only  one  place  _  worth 
notice,  viz.  St.  Jean-Pe-de-Port,  which  is  situated 
on  the  Nice,  a  league  from  the  borders  of  Spain, 
and  eight  from  Bayonne.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has 
a  castle,  commanding  the  pass  of  the  mountains. 

Guyenne  and  Gascony,  which  is  the  largest  depart- 
ment in  France,  being  sixty-five  leagues  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  fifty-six  in  breadth  from  north 
to  south,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  ;  on  the  north  by  Limousin,  Angoumois, 
and  Saintonge  ;  on  the  east  by  Languedoc  and  Au- 
vergne  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  This  de- 
partment is  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and  hemp, 
tobacco,  brandy,  prunes,  and  many  other  commodi- 
ties. They  have  also  medicinal  springs,  with  copper, 
coal,  and  other  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble  of  all 
colours.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Garonne  and  ^ 
Adour,  both  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  i 
ocean.  j 

Guyenne,  properly  so   called,  is  bounded   on   the 
north  by  Saintonge  ;  on  the  east  by  Perigord  (now 
Dordogne)  and  Agenois  ;    on   the   south  by   Bzadois 
and  Gascony  ;  and   on   the   west   by  the  ocean  ;  and 
contains    the.  following   places   of  note;  Bourdeaux,  | 
the  capital  of  the  whole  department,  which  stands  on  1 
the    banks    of   the    Garonne,    about    twenty   leagues 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  : 
France.     It  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  most  parts 
of  Europe,  the    tide  rising  so  high  in  the   river,  that 
ships  of  great  burden  can  come  up  to  the  quay.     The 
city  and  harbour  are  defended  by  three    forts.     The 
finest  parts  of  the  former  are  the    palace-royal,  near 
the  harbour,  and  the  suburb  of  Chartron.     It   is  the  i 
see   of  an  archbishop.     Here   are   an   university,  an  ' 
academv   of   sciences  and   fine    arts,   a   large   Gothic  j 
cathedral,    dedicated    to  St.  Andrew,    several  other 
churches    and    convents,    three    seminaries,    several 
public  fountains,  an   exchange,  a  mint,  a  parliament, 
an  admiralty,  several  other  courts  and  offices,  some 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  a  manufactory  of  lace. — 
About  six  leagues  below  the  city  is  a  watch  tower,  or 
light-house,  called  La  Tower  de  Cordouan.     Foreign 
Protestant    merchants   are   indulged  here   in  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  their  religion.     Richard  II.  king  of 
England,  was  born  here  in  i;>67. 

An  ingenious  writer  comments  on  this  city  in  the 
following  picturesque  manner :  "  The  favourable 
impression  which  Bourdeaux  cannot  fail  to  make  on  a 
stranger  at  his  arrival,  is  well  confirmed  by  a  residence 
in  it.  Pleasure  seems  to  have  as  many  votaries  here 
as  commerce;  luxury  and  industry  reigning  within 
the  same  walls,  and  that  in  the  most  extended  de- 
gree. The  air  of  courts  is  ever  effeminate,  seduc- 
tive and  voluptuous.  Commercial  cities  are  usually 
marked  by  opposite  manners,  and  the  love  of  gain. 
Avarice,  powerful  in  its  influence  over  the  human 
heart,  swallows  up  and  absorbs  the  more  soft  and 
melting  passions.  Here,  however,  these  rules  are 
entirely  controverted.  Dissipation  and  debauchery 
are  more  openly  patronized,  and  have  made  a  more 
universal  and  apparent  conquest,  than  in  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe." 

The  neighbouring  district  called  Bourdelois,  is  very 
fruitful,  particularly  in  vines,  chesnuts  and  fig-trees. 

Montaubon,  on  the  Tarne,  is  a  handsome  well  built 
town,  eight  leagues  from  Thoulouse,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  parliament.  The  bishop  is  likewise 
suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Thoulouse.  Here  were 
an  academy  of  belles  let^res,  several  convents,  a  ma- 
nufactory of  woollen  stuffs,  several  inferior  courts  of 
justice,  Sic.  This  town  sustained  considerable  damage 


by  a  dreadful  inundation   of  the    river  Tarne,  which 
began  on  the  J  4th  of  November  1766,  and  laid  1'200 
houses  in  ruins.     The  particulars  of  this  melancholy 
disaster  are  thus  related  :  the  fall  of  the  houses  began 
in  the  suburb  of  Sapiac  :  the  noise  occasioned  by  their 
tumbling  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  suburb,  with 
the  cries  of  several  persons   who  called  out   for  help; 
but  as  the  water  entirely   surrounded   the    suburb  of 
Sapiac,  it  was  very  difticult  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  unhappy  inhabitants.     The  river,  which  was  pro- 
digiously swoln  and  rapid,  was  laden  with  a  number 
of  trees  of  an   enormous  size,  that  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and   carried  down  along  with   it ;  a  cir- 
cumstance   which,  joined    with  the  darkness   of  the 
night,  rendered  the  passage  of  boats  very   dangerous. 
These  obstacles,  however,  did    not  intimidate  a  ma- 
riner, who,  in  spite  of  the  intreaties  and  tears  of  his 
wife  and  children,  ventured  to  cross  the  river,  in  order 
to  save  such  as  were  on  the  point  of  perishing.     His 
courage  roused  several  of  his  fellow  boatmen  to  imitate 
him  ;  and  by  means  of  their  help  no  one   perished. 
The  floods  continued  to  increase,  and  redouble  their 
alarms.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  separated  from 
the   suburb  by  a  bridge,  ran  to  the  Ville   Bourbonne. 
At  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Tuesday  Novem- 
ber 18,  the  floods  began  to  abate,  and  their  decrease 
continued    till    noon.     Hope   immediately   began    to 
spring  up  in  every  bosom,  but  was  soon  stifled  by  the 
fall  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  suburb  of  Gasseras,  ad- 
joining to  that  of  Ville  Bourbonne  :  and  it  was  per- 
ceived that  all  the  houses,  even  those  that  were  yet  pX 
a  distance  from  the  waters,  were  tottering,  and  rested 
only  on  a  loose  earth,  which  the  waters  had  already 
undermined.     At  noon   the  swell  began  ag;.in.  and 
was  continually  augmenting.     The  consternation  Was 
then  universal.   Orders  were  given  to  move  off  all  ihe 
effects.     Persons  of  all  ranks  were  desired  to  as'^-ist  in 
the   removal ;  and  all  the   carriages  were  engaged  to 
make  the  removal  the  more  speedy.     The  tribunals  of 
justice   opened   their  halls,  the  monks  their  convents 
and    cloisters  ;    the   churches    were    offered   as   repo- 
sitories  lor   the  effects  of  the  peoplt*.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  Viile  Bourbonne  abandoned  successively  their 
houses ;    and    the    inhabitants  of  the   city,    with    an 
earnestness  which  did  honour  to  humanity,  received 
their   unhappy   neigf.bours,  and,  with   marks  of  true 
tenderness,  endeavoured  to  assuage  a  grief  which  had 
no  bounds.     The    inundation    increased    during    the 
whole   day,  and  continued  still  augmenting  till  seven 
in    the  morning  of  November    i9,  when   the   waters 
were  thirty-two   feet  above  the  common  water  level. 
Such  an  extraordinary   inundation  occasioned  sundry 
neighbouring   villages  to   be  entirely  bverflo'ved,  and 
produced    the    greatest   ravages.     In    the    plains   the 
buildings  were  overwhelmed,  the  grain  washed  away, 
tlie  cattle  drowned,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants found  their  only  safety  in  sudden   flight,  or  in 
climbing  high  trees,  where  the  horrors  of  famine  were 
joined  to   the  dreadful   spectacle   of  beholding    (heir 
dwellings  destroyed,    and  iheir  effects  carried    away 
by  the  flood. 

The  town  of  Bayonne  is  the  capital  of  the  disrrict 
of  Labourd,  which  produces  some  fruits;  it  is  a  pretty 
large  city,  near  the  sea,  five  leagues  on  the  borders  of 
Spain  to  the  north,  and  120  from  Paris.  Being  one 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  Spanish  side,  it  is 
strongly  fortified.  Here  are  a  citadel,  with  two  forts, 
and  other  works  ;  an  admiralty,  a  mint,  several  con- 
vents, and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  wh.o  is  suffragan  to 
Auch,  and  has  a  revenue  of  19,000  livres,  out  of 
which  his  taxation  to  Rome  is  only  100  florins.  Bay- 
onne is  most  agreeably  situated  at  the  conflu-x  of  two 
rivers,  the  Adour  and  ,  the  Nive.  The  first  is  scarce 
less  considerable  than  the  Thames  opposite  Lambeth  ; 
and  across  it  is  a  wooden  bridge,  which  joins  the 
place  to  a  suburb,  called  Le  Faux  burg  du  St.  Esprit. 
The  Nive,  which  is  small,  and  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, 
intersects  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  restmbles  one 
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of  the  canals  in  Holland.  The  entrance  into  the 
Adour,  which  is  about  four  miles  below  the  town,  is 
rendered  both  difficult  and  hazardous,  from  the  sands 
which  have  collected  and  formed  a  bar  towards  the 
mouth.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  agreeable 
place  of  residence,  and  furnishes,  in  profusion,  all  the 
necessaries  of  lite. 

Saintongeand  Agoumois,  or  Angoumois,  now  Cha- 
rante  department,  is  twenty- five  leagues  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Agoumois  and 
Perigod,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by 
Poitou  and  Aunois,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garonne 
and  Burdelois.  Tue  rivers  are  the  Charante  and  Bu- 
tonne  ;  and  the  country  abounds  in  grain,  wine,  saffron, 
fruit,  salt,  and  mineral  springs. 

Aunois  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  Sain- 
tonge,  on  the  north  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  only  ten  leagues  long,  and  about  as 
many  broad,  being  the  sm;illest  provmce  in  France  ; 
but  is  fertile  in  grain,  pasturage,  vines,  &c.  Jt  has  a 
go  )d  harbour,  great  quantities  of  salt,  and  lies  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Poitou  (now  Vendee)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Touraine  and  Anjou  ;  on  the  south  by  Aunois,  Sain- 
tongf,  and  Agoumois  ;  on  the  east  by  La  Marche 
and  part  of  Berry  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  torty-eight  leagues  long,  and  twenty-two  broad. 
It  belonged  formerly  to  the  kine;s  of  England,  but 
being  lost  by  Henry  VI.  was  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  rivers  are  the  Sevre-Niortoise,  Vienne, 
and  Clain.  The  produce  and  commodities  are  corn, 
cattle,  and  woollen  stufTs;  and  the  whole  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  capital  of  the  department  is  Poitiers,  situated 
on  the  river  Clain  ;  it  is  large,  and  contains  many 
churches,  several  abbies,  convents,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice, some  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  an  univer- 
sity, a  mint,  and  manufactories  of  woollen  caps,  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  combs.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux.  In  the  year 
1356,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  English,  un- 
der Edward  the  Black  Prince,  near  this  town,  and 
John,  their  king,  taken  prisoner. 

Brittany,  (Finisterre)  is  a  peninsula,  which  bor- 
ders on  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  to- 
wards the  east  only,  all  the  other  parts  being  bounded 
by  the  sea.  It  is  sixty  leagues  long,  forty-five  broad, 
and  had  its  name  from  the  Britons,  who  fled  hither 
from  the  Saxons,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Loire  and  Vilaine,  and  abounds  in  lead, 
pit-coal,  wood,  salt,  butter,  cattle,  &c.  has  many 
good  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  contains  abundance 
of  seamen,  fishermen,  &c.  The  air  is  but  indifferent. 
The  province  had  a  parliament  of  its  own ;  and 
the  people  speak  a  jargon  somewhat  resembling  the 
Welsh. 

Rennes,  the  honorary  capital  of  Bretagne,  because 
the  states  assembled  there,  is  situated  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Isle  and  the  Vilaine,  about  fourteen  leagues 
from  the  sea  :  it  is  pretty  large  and  populous,  the  seat 
of  several  courts,  and  also  of  a  bishop,  who  is  suf- 
fragan to  Tours.  Here  were  a  number  of  convents 
and  churches,  besides  the  cathedral.  Some  of  the 
principal  streets  are  handsome,  as  the  conflagration 
in  the  year  1720,  which  almost  reduced  the  whole 
place  to  ashes,  obliged  the  inh.ibitants  to  rebuild 
them.  In  one  of  the  squares  is  a  fine  statue,  in  bronze, 
of  Louis  XV.  It  was  erected  by  the  province  in 
17  H-,  soon  after  his  recovery  from  that  dangerous 
illness  in  Flanders,  when  he  obtained  the  title  of 
"  Bien  Aime."  Beneath  the  prince  appears,  on  one 
side,  Hegeya,  the  goddess  of  health,  with  her  ser- 
pent and  patera ;  and  on  the  other  is  the  genius  of 
Bret^igne  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  in  her  coun.e 
nanc<"  exultation  and  reverence  finely  marked.  At 
the  I  jot  of  the  pedestal  is  an  honorary  inscription  in 
Latin. 


The  city  of  St.  Malo  is  small,  but  populous ;  it  is 
situated  on  a  little  island  ^which  is  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  a  mole  or  causeway,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
a  strong  fort)  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brittany.  Here 
are  a  court  of  admiralty,  several  fine  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  a  large  harbour,  but  of  difficult  access. 
For  the  defence  of  the  town  and  harbour,  there  are 
several  forts,  and  other  works,  with  a  good  garrison. 
The  bishop  is  temporal  lord  of  the  city,  and  suflTragan 
to  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  The  trade  ol  the  town 
is  very  considerable  ;  in  particular  it  sends  a  number 
of  ships  to  the  cod  fishery  ;  and,  in  tune  of  war,  fits 
out  many  privateers.  The  castle  was  built  by  the 
celebrated  Anne  of  Bretagne,  who  annexed  ihe  duchy 
to  the  crown  of  France,  by  her  marriage  with  Charles 
VIII.  Being  asked  by  the  engineer,  who  constructed 
it,  what  plan  she  would  choose  as  its  model,  she  re- 
plied, "  My  Coach."  It  is  so  in  efl^ect.  A  large 
square  area  within  constitutes  the  body  ;  two  small 
towers,  in  the  fore  part,  ansvver  to  the  fore  wheels  of 
a  carriage  ;  as  two  others  of  superior  size  do  to  the 
hinder  ones ;  a  projection  in  front  forms  the  pole  ; 
and  an  arched  nich  behind  correspondents  to  the  place 
where  the  laquais  stand. 

Normandy  department,  now  called  Calvados  and 
Eure,  extends  from  east  to  west  sixty  leagues,  and 
from  north  to  south  about  thirty  leagues.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Maine,  Perche,  and  Beauce  ; 
on  the  north  by  the  British  channel  ;  on  the  west  by 
Brittany  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  isle  of  France  and 
Picardy.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit, 
and  pasturage  ;  and  abounds  in  wood,  coals,  cattle, 
madder,  woad,  mineral-vvaters,  iron,  copper,  &c. 
The  rivers  are  the  Seine,  Eure,  Andelle,  Rille, 
Dive,  Lezon,  Caremtone,  Aure,  Antes,  Arne, 
Drome,  &c. 

Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  department,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  a  valley,  almost  sur- 
rounded with  hills,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Paris  to 
the  north-west,  is  the  seat  of  a  parliament  and  admi- 
ralty, and  of  several  other  courts,  offices,  and  church- 
es; and  also  of  an  archbishop.  In  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral  is  a  bell  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Seine  is  a  great  curiosity, 
being  paved  like  a  street,  and  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide.  Besides  other  tombs  of  great  persons  in  the 
cathedral,  is  that  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
regent  of  France  under  our  king  Henry  VI.  The 
trade  of  this  city  is  very  considerable,  the  tide  of 
flood  rising  so  high,  that  vessels  of  above  200  tons 
can  come  up  to  it,  though  it  is  twelve  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  place  Aux  Veaux, 
is  a  statue  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  kneeling  before 
Charles  VII.  William  I.  surnamed  the  Conqueror, 
died  here.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  are  several  mineral 
springs. 

Caen  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Orne  and 
Odon.  Here  are  a  castle,  an  university,  an  academy  . 
of  sciences,  and  many  churches  and  convents,  with 
several  courts  and  offices.  It  is  a  place  of  good 
trade,  William  "  the  Conqueror  was  interred  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  m  this  city,  which  he  had 
founded. 

Cherburg,  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Coutance,  has 
a  small  commodious  harbour,  and,  by  the  flovvmg  of 
the  waves,  is  every  tide  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1758, 
and  the  fortifications  demolished,  together  with  the 
famous  bason. 

The  little  town  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  with  an  ab- 
bey and  castle,  is  built  on  a  rock,  in  the  nudst  of  a 
sandy  shore,  which,  at  high  water,  is  overflowed. 
The  abbev  has  been  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 
As  ihis  place  is  distinguished  by  some  remarkable 
circumstances,  we  shall  give  the  following  ample  and 
e.itertaining  description  of  it,  in  the  words  of  an  in- 
genious  traveller  : 
^     1  "  This 
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"This  extraordinary  rock  (for  it  is  no  more)  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Avranches.  Nature  has 
completely  foititjed  one  side  by  its  craggy  and  a!most 
perpendicular  descent,  which  renders  it  impracticable 
for  courage  or  address,  however  consummate,  to  scale 
or  mount  it.  The  other  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls, 
fenced  with  semilunar  towers  in  the  gothic  manner; 
but  sutBcienciy  strong,  superadded  to  the  advantages 
of  its  situation,  to  despise  all  attacks.  At  the  font  of 
the  mountain  begins  a  street  or  town,  which  winds 
round  its  base  to  a  considerable  height.  Above  are 
chambers  where  prisoners  of  state  are  kept,  and  other 
buildings  intended  tor  residence  ;  and  on  the  summit 
is  erected  the  abbey  itself,  occupying  a  prodigious 
space  of  ground,  and  of  a  strength  and  solidity  equal 
to  its  enormous  size  ;  since  it  has  stood  all  storms,  in 
this  elevated  and  exposed  situation,  during  many  cen- 
turies. I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  edifice:  and  as  the  Swiss  who  conducted 
me  through  them,  found  he  could  not  gratify  my  cu- 
riosity too  minutely,  he  left  no  apartment  or  chamber 
unseen. 

"  The  Sale  de  Chevalrie,  or  Knights-hall,  where 
the  knights  of  St.  Michael  used  to  meet  in  solemn 
convocaton  on  important  occasions.  They  were  the 
defenders  and  guardians  of  the  mountain  and  abbey, 
as  those  of  the  lemple,  and  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem, 
were  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  At  one  end  is  a  painting 
of  the  archangel,  ilie  patron  of  their  order  :  and  in 
this  hail  Louis  XL  first  instituted,  and  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  knighthood,  the  chevaliers  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Nlichael. 

"  We  passed  on  through  several  lesser  rooms  into  a 
long  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  the  Swiss  opened 
a  door,  and  through  a  narrow  entrance,  perfectly  dark, 
he  led  me,  by  a  second  door,  into  an  apartment,  or 
dungeon  (for  it  rather  merited  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer appellation)  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  cage. 
It  was  composed  of  prodigious  wooden  bars ;  and  the 
wicket,  which  admitted  into  it,  was  ten  or  twelve 
inches  thick.  I  went  into  the  inside.  The  space  it 
comprised  was  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square  ; 
and  it  might  be  nearly  twenty  in  height.  This  was 
the  abode  of  many  eminent  victims  in  former  ages, 
whose  names  and  miseries  are  now  obliterated  and 
forgotten. 

"  There  was,  said  my  conductor,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  certain  news-writer  in  Hol- 
land, who  had  presumed  to  print  some  very  severe  and 
sarcastic  reflections  on  NLidame  de  Maintenon,  and 
Louis  XIV.  Some  months  after  he  was  induced,  by 
a  person  sent  expressly  tor  that  purpose,  to  make  a 
tour  into  French  Flanders.  The  instant  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Dutch  territories,  he  was  put  under  arrest, 
and  immediately,  by  his  majesty's  express  command, 
conducted  to  this  place.  They  shut  him  up  in  this 
cage.  Here  lie  lived  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  ; 
and  here  he,  at  length,  expired.  During  the  long 
nighrs  of  winter,  continued  the  man,  no  candle  or 
fire  was  allowed  him.  He  was  not  permitted  to  have 
any  book.  He  saw  no  human  facQ  except  the  jailor, 
who  came  once  every  day  to  present  him  tlirough  a 
hole  in  the  wicket,  his  little  portion  of  bread  and 
vvine.  No  instrument  was  given  him  with  which  he 
could  desiroy  himself;  but  he  found  means  at  length 
to  draw  out  a  nail  from  the  wood,  with  which  he  cut 
or  engraved,  on  the  bars  of  his  cage,  certain  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  armorial  bearings,  which  formed  his  only 
employment  and  recreation. — These  I  saw,  and  they 
are,  indeed,  very  curiously  performed  with  so  rude  a 
tool. 

"  It  fs  now  fifteen  years,  said  the  Swiss,  since  a  gen- 
tleman terminated  his  days  in  that  cage.  It  was  be- 
fore I  came  to  reside  here.  But  there  is  one  instance 
witliin  my  own  memorv.  Monsieur  de  F ,  a  per- 
son ot  rank,  was  conducted  here  by  commai^d  of  the 
k.ng.  He  remained  three  years  sliut  up  in  it.  1  fed 
him  myself  every  day  ;  but  he  was  aiJovved  books  and 


candle  to  alleviate  his  misery  ;  arid  at  length  the  ab- 
bot touched  with  his  deplorable  calamities,  request- 
ed and  obtained  the  royal  pardon.  He  was  set  free 
accordingly. 

"The  subterranean  chambers,  added  he,  in  this 
mountain,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  know  them  not 
ourselves.  There  are  certain  dungeons,  called  Oub- 
liettes, into  which  they  were  accustomed  anciently  to 
let  down  malefactors  guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes. 
They  provided  them  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  ;  and  then  they  were  totally  forgotten,  and 
left  to  perish  by  hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the  rock. 
This  punishment  has  not,  however,  been  inflicted  by 
any  king  in  the  last  or  present  century. 

"  We  continued  our  progress  through  tlie  abbey. 
—  He  led  me  into  a  chamber,  in  one  corner  of  which 
was  a  kind  of  window.  Between  tiiis  and  the  wall 
ot  the  building  was  a  very  deep  space  or  hollow,  of 
near  an  hundred  feet  perpendicular;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom was  another  window  opening  to  the  sea  :  it  is 
called  the  Hole  of  Mnnigomeri.  The  history  of  it  is 
this:  In  the  year  J  559,  Henry  II.  king  of  France, 
was  unfortunately  killed  at  a  tournament  by  the  count 
de  Montgomeri.  It  was  not  intended  on  that  noble- 
man's part  ;  aid  he  was  forced,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nation, to  push  the  lance  against  his  sovereign,  by 
his  express  command.  He  was  a  Hugonot,  and  hav- 
ing escaped  the  massacre  of  Paris  and  Coligny.  made 
head  again^f  the  royal  forces  in  Normandy,  supported 
by  our  Elisabeth  with  arms  and  money.  Being  dri- 
ven from  his  fortresses  in  those  parts,  he  retired  to  a 
rock,  called  the  Tombelaine.  This  isaiiother  similar 
ta  the  Mont  St.  Michael,  only  three  quarters  of  a 
league  distant  from  it,  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
.At  that  time  there  was  a  castle  on  it,  afterwards  de- 
tnolished,  and  of  which  scarcely  any  veetiges  now  re- 
main. From  this  fastness,  only  acceisible  at  low 
tides,  he  continually  made  excursions  and  annoyed 
the  enemy,  who  never  dared  to  attack  him.  He 
coined  money,  laid  all  the  adjacent  country  under 
contribution,  and  rendered  himself  universally  dread- 
ed. Desirous,  however,  to  surprise  the  Mont  St. 
Michael,  he  found  means  to  engage  one  of  the  monks 
resident  in  ihe  abbey,  who  promised  to  .jive  him  tlic 
signal  for  his  enterprise,  by  displaying  a  handkerchief'. 
The  treacherous  monk  having  made  the  signal,  be- 
trayed him,  and  armed  all  his  associates,  who  waited 
Montgomeri's  arrival.  The  chieftain  came,  attended 
by  fifty  chosen  soldiers,  despejate,  and  capable  of 
any  attempt.  They  crossed  the  sand,  and  having 
placed  their  scaling  ladders,  mounted  one  by  one  :  as 
they  came  to  the  top,  they  were  dispatched  each  in 
turn,  without  noise.  Montgomeri,  who  followed 
last,  at  length  discovered  the  perfidy,  and  escaped 
with  only  two  of  his  men,  with  whom  he  ragained  the 
Tombelaine.  They  preserve,  with  great  care,  the 
ladders  and  grappling-irons  used  on  this  occasion.  The 
count  himself  was  at  last  besieged  and  taken  prisoner, 
by  the  Maresch/il  de  Marignon,  in  1574,  atDomiront, 
in  Normandy  ;  and  Catherine  de  Medici>,  who  de- 
tested him  for  his  having  been,  though  iniiocen;ly, 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  death,  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  executed. 

"  The  church  itself  detained  me  a  long  time,  and 
is  tnatter  of  high  curiosity.  It  rests  on  nine  pillars  of 
most  enormous  dimensions,  which  stand  upon  t«e  solid 
rock.  I  did  not  measure  them;  but  as  far  as  ihe 
gloominess  of  the  place  would  admit,  I  apprehend 
that  each  of  them  must  be  five  and  tv\enty  feet  in 
circumference.  Besides  these,  there  are  iwo  others, 
of  much  inferior  size,  which  support  the  centre  ut  the 
church,  over  which  is  the  tower.  It  the  prudigiuus 
incumbent  weight  be  considered,  and  the  nature  of 
its  situaaon,  nothing  less  massy  cou,d  sustain  the  edi- 
fice. They  seemed  as  if  designed  to  ou'live  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  the  convulsions  of  nature .  The  ouild- 
ms  was  beijun  in  966,  when  Ricliard.  the  second 
duke  of  Normandy,  began   to   erect   the   aboey.     It 
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w.as  compJctQd  aboyt  ti;e  year  1070,  under  William 
the  Conqueror :  though  many  other  addition?  vyere 
ma,de  by  succeeding  abbots. 

*'  TbC;  treasury  is  crowded  with  relics  innumerrble, 
among  whigh  some  few  have  a  real  and  intrinsic  value. 
There  i,s  a  fine  head  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  cyt 
in  crystal,  which  drew  my  attention.  They  have  got, 
I  know  not  by  what  means,  an  arm  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's ;  and  they  shewed  me  anotner  of  St. 
Richard,  king  of  England.  Who  this  saint  and 
prince  was,  I  confess,  is  beyon,d  my  comprehension. 
I  am  sure  they  could  not  term  Richard  I.  so,  unless 
his  cruelty  against  Saladine  wiped  out  all  his  sins,  and 
canonized  him.  Richard  11.  has  no  better  pretensions 
to  sanctity.  I  do  not  mention  him  who  fell  at  Bos- 
worth  :  so  that  who  this  royal  saint  was,  1  must  leave 
you  to  decide.  As  to  the  monks,  they  know  nothing 
about  it ;  but  they  are  positive  he  was  a  king  of 
England.  An  enormous  golden  cockle-shell,  weigh- 
ing many  pounds,  given  'o  Richard,  the  second  duke 
of  Normandy,  when  he  founded  the  abbey,  js  wor- 
thy remark. 

"  The  refractory  cloisters,  and  cells  of  the  monks, 
have  been  magnificent  and  spacious  ;  but  a  vast  sum 
of  money  is  wanted  to  put  the  whole  in  repair,  and 
reinstate  what  the  lapse  of  ages  h^s  defaced,  and 
deformed." 

Havre-tie-Grace,  which  constitutes  part  of  Upper 
Normandy,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  province.  Havre-de-Gr^ce  is  c^  ^trqpg 
sea-port  town  at  the  mouth  qf  the  Seir)e,  12  leagues 
west  of  Rouen,  well  built,  strongly  fortified}  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  a  good  tradf,  i^  thp  seat  qf  the 
department,  and  contains  several  cqurts  of  justice. — 
JHarfleur,  on  the  Lizard,  eight  leagues  from  Havre- 
de-Grace,  has  some  concern  in  the  cod  aiid  her- 
ring fisheries,  by  means  of  a  sm^ll  harbour ;  it  is 
defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  manufactories  qf 
tanned  leather,  hats,  laces,  sprges,  lineqs,  wppUen 
cloths,  &c. 

Maine,  (Mayenne)  Perche,  and  'he  coynt^'of  h^va,\, 
are  comprised  in  one. — Maine  is  bounded  by  Perche 
on  the  east,  by  Brittany  and  Anjou  towards  the  west, 
by  Touraine  and  Vendemois  towards  the  sputb,  and 
by  Normandy  to  the  north.  It  is  30  leagues  long,  20 
broad,  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  pasture,  Sec.  and 
contains  jsome  iron  works,  slate,  free-stone,  quarries 
of  marble,  mineral  waters,  Sec.  Its  rivers  are  the 
Loire,  Sarte,  Haine,  ^nd  Mayenne ;  aqd  this  de- 
partment, as  well  as  Perche,  was  $ubJ£pt  tq  the  par- 
liament of  Paris. 

Mans  ithe  papital  qf  the  wbole  d^p^rt^eot,  situ- 
ated qn  the  river  Sarte,  is  a  very  ancieuit  city,  and  tJie 
see  of  «  bishop,  suffragan  to  Tqurs.  There  ^re  many 
churches  here,  several  convents,  inferior  cqurts  of 
judicature,  with  a  college,  land  salt-ofHce. 

That  part  of  this  department  called  Perche,  Is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Chartrain  smd  Timerais,  on 
the  west  and  north  by  Normandy,  and  on  the  south 
by  Mayenne,  being  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth.  The  country  abounds  in  cattle, 
sheep,  cpxn,  flapc,  hay,  mineral  waters,  irqn  mines, 
3nd  cyder. 

In  this  department  is  La  Trappe,  a  celebrated  ?bbey 
of  Cistertian  monks,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  auste- 
jity  qf  their  manners.  It  stands  between  the  cities  of 
Seez,  Montague,  Verneuil,  and  Laigle,  in  .^  large 
wale  surrpundrcd  with  hills  and  forests,  which  seem  de- 
jsigned  to  hide  it  trom  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
ipuoded  in  the  year  1 140,  by  a  count  of  Perche.  But 
th^  ,mpnks  beir>g,  in  process  of  time,  fallen  into  a 
(great  remissness  of  manners  and  discipline,  a  very  strict 
^^form^tipn  was  irvtroduced  in  this  abbey  in  the  year 
»1662,  by  Armand  John  Bputhilier  ,de  Ranee,  the 
commandatory  abbot. 

«Orleannoi.s  (npwJL.pire  departnwnt)  consists  of  se- 
veral districts,  and  is  (bounded  on  the  north  b^  Nor- 
.ffiandy,  on  the  €iast  bv  Champagne  ^ind  Burgundy,  jxa 
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the  south  by  Nivernois  and  Berry,  and  oU  the  west 
by  Touraine  and  Maine  ;  including  Orleannois  Pro- 
per, Chartrain,  or  Beauce  Proper,  Vendemois,  Blai- 
sols,  Solagne,  Demois,  Perche  Gouet,  and  Gatinois 
Orleannois.  The  whole  department  was  subject  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris. 

Orleannois  Proper  abounds  in  cattle,  game,  and 
fish  ;  yields  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  wood  ;  and  con- 
tains the  following  places ;  Orleans,  the  capital,  not 
only  of  Orleannois  Proper,  but  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment, stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  20 
leagues  south  of  Paris.  Over  the  river  is  a  titie  stone 
bridge,  leading  into  a  suburb  on  tlie  south  sid^"  of  ihc 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  several  inferior  courts  of  Justice,  with  an 
university,  a  public  library,  a  stately  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  churches,  some  of  which 
are  collegiate;  a  public  walk,  planted  with  several 
rows  of  trees  j  some  sugar-houses,  a  manufactory  of 
stockings  and  sheep-skins,  and  a  seminary.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  spices,  and  several' 
manufactures,  which,  with  many  other  commodities, 
are  conveyed  from  hence  to  Paris  and  other  pia,ccs, 
by  means  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes: 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  nnmbcr  of  inhabitants 
are  about  35,000.  To  the  north  of  tlie  ci:y  is  a 
forest,  the  largest  in  the  whole  kiiigdotn,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Ever  since  the  year  1344  this  city  has  been  a  duke- 
dom and  peerage,  and  usually  an  appendage  of  some 
prince  of  the  blood.  Louis  XIV.  gave  it  to  his  bro- 
ther Philip,  who  begun  and  finished  the  canal,  in 
whose  family  it  still  continues.  The  duties  paid  by 
vessels  going  up  and  down  the  canal,  amount,  in  some 
years,  to  150,000  livres.  The  bishop  of  this  city  is 
suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  On  the  8th  of 
May  1429,  Orleans,  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
English,  was  relieved  by  Joap  of  Arc,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans  •,  and  tlie  anniversary  of 
that  deliverance  is  still  kept  here.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  it,  a  monument  of  brass  was  erected  on 
the  bridge.  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  portfait  of  th^- 
same  extraordinary  wonigr^.  It  ^^'as  done  in  the  year 
158J,  and  is  the  oldest  extan^.  The  pfiint^r  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  flattering  resemblance,  and  to  have 
decorated  her  with  imaginary  charms.  Her  face. 
though  long,  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  heightened  by 
an  expression  of  intelligence  and  giandcur  rarely 
united.  Her  hair  falls  loosely  down  her  back.  $ha 
wears  a  sort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  pearls,  and 
shaded  with  white  plume-;,  tied  under  her  chin  with 
a  fillet.  About  her  neck  is  a  little  band  ;  and  lower 
down  qn  her  bosom  a  necklace,  composed  of  small 
links.  Her  habit  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  is  cut  pf 
slashed  at  the  arms  or  elbows.  Round  her  waist  is  aa 
embroidered  girdle;  and  in  her  right  hand  she  wields 
the  sword  with  which  she  expelled  the  enemies  of 
her  country. 

Nivernois  (now  the  department  of  Nyevre)  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  be- 
fqre  the  Revolution  a  dukedom  and  peerage.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Bourbonnois,  on  the  north 
by  Gatinois  and  Aurenois,  on  the  west  by  Berry,  and 
on  the  east  by  Burgundy,  b^ing  about  '20  leagues  in 
extent  both  ways,  as  it  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form, 
and  yielding  corn,  wine,  fruit,  wood,  pit-coal,  iron 
ore,  and  mineral  springs.  The  niost  barren  and 
mountainous  part  of  it  is  the  district  of  Morvant.  It 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  ot  which  three  are  navi- 
gable^ viz.  the  Loire,  the  AUier,  and  the  Yohne, 
Nivers  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  rivulet  Nievre,  in  Latin  Neveris, 
which,  with  the  AUier,  falls  near  thf  town  intp  th? 
Loire.  Here  are  several  churches,  convents,  and 
courts  of  justice,  with  manufactories  of  glass,  yvhite 
irqn,  ^nd  earthen-ware  ;  and  a  stately  stone  , bridge 
over  the  Loire,  The  bishop  of  this  town  i.s  lord  of 
three  castle  wards,  and  suffragan  to  Senc.  About  two 
""'4^1  Jeagije:- 
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leagues   from   hence,  at  a  village  of  Poiiges,  in 
1.1  to  "Paris,  is  a  noted  mineral  spring. 
Boiirbonnois  (now   AHier  department)  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Auvergne  (now  Cantal,)  on  the  north 
by    Berry  and   Nivernois  on   the   east   by  Burgundy 
and    Forez,    and   on   the    west   by    Upper     Marche 
(Creuse.)     Ii  is  50  leagues  long,  20  broad,  fruitful   in 
corn,    wine,  and   pasturage:  and   is  watered  by   the 
Loire,  AUier,  and  the  Cher.     From  its   ancient  dukes 
the  ia'te  royal  family  of   France  are  descended.     This 
department'  had   beionged   to  the   prince    of  Condc, 
whose  authority  was  very  great  ;  but  causes   of  im- 
portance were  referred  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  capital,  Moulines,  on  the  Allier,  received  its 
name  from  the  numerous  mills  in  its  vicinity.  It  con- 
tains several  churches,  convents,  courts  of  judica- 
ture,  manufactories  of  hardware,  iron,  steel,  8ic.  and 
is,  upon  the  whole,  a  handsome  populous  town.  In 
the  church  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation, 
is  the  magnificent  lomb  of  duke  Henry  IL  of  Mont- 
morenci,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
cardinal  Richlieu  ;  and  near  the  town  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable mineral  spring.  Bourbon  le  Archamljaud, 
five  leagues  west  of  Moulines,  is  remarkable  tor  its 
mineral  waters,  hot  and  cold,  and  for  stones  resem- 
bling diamonds  and  cut  glass,  which  are  found  in  the 
rocks  near  the  town.  Mount  Lucan,  near  the  Cher, 
with  a  stone  bridge  over  that  river,  has  several  con- 
vents, churches,  and  courts  of  judicature,  with  a 
salt  office  and  hospital  ;  and  a  neighbouring  market- 
town,  named  Neris,  has  some  excellent  hot  baths. 

Lionnois  department  (comprising  Rhone  and  Loire) 
contains  the  provinces  of  Lionnois,  Forez,  and  Beau- 
jolois ;  and  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Maconnois, 
and  Burgundy  ;  to  the  south  by  Vivarais  and  Velais, 
to  the  east  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone  part  it  from 
B  e~se  and  Dauphine  ;  and  to  the  west  it  terminates 
on  .Auvergne  (Cantal.)  It  produces  corn,  wine,  and 
fruits,  particularly  excellent  chesnuts,  with  pit  coal 
and  mineral  springs  j  and  about  four  leagues  from 
Lyons  is  a  mine  of  copper  and  vitriol.  Appeals  lay 
from  tliehce  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Rhone,  the 
Soane  and  the  Loire.  Under  the  governor  in  chief,  as 
in  all  the  other  provinces,  were  several  sub-governors. 
Lionnois,  properly  so  called,  is  twelve  leagues  long, 
and  seven  broad.  Anciently  it  was  subject  either  to 
count.-:,  oi-  to  the  archbishop  and  chapter  of  Lyons.  ^ 

Auvergne  (now  Pays  de  Dotiie  department)  which'  i 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  : 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cevennes,  on  the 
north  by  Bourbonnois,  on  the  east  by  Forez,  and  on 
the  west  by  Limo^iin,  Quercy,  and  La  Marche.  It  is 
40  leagues  long,  and  30  broad,  and  divided  into  Up- 
per a  d  Lower.  1  he  rivers  are  the  Allier,  the  Dor- 
doghe,  and  the  Alagnon  ;  the  manufactures  are  silks, 
stuffs,  cloths,  laces,  iron  work,  paper;  and  the  pro- 
duce, corn,  wine,  cattle,  cheese,  coal,  8ic. 

In  Upper  Auvergne  are — St.  Fleur,  the  capital, 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cantal,  one  of 
the  hii'hest  in  Auvergne.  It  took  its  naine  from  that 
of  a  bTshop,  who  having  come  hither  from  Languedoc 
to  preach  the  gospel,'  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  died  and  was  buried  here.  It  is  now  the 
see  ^f  a  bishop,  who  is  lord  of  the  city,  though  sub- 
ject in  spirituals  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourgcs.  Here 
is  a  considerable  traffic  in  rye  and  mules,  as  well  as  in 
knives,  carpets,  and  cloths.  Aurillac  contains  seve- 
ral convents,  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  manufac- 
tories of  tapestry  and  lace,  a  castle,  &c.    . j^;^'    '. 

In  LovVer  Auvergne  afe— Clermont,  'the  tapital 
of  the  whole  province,  situated  near  the  mountain 
called  Pu  de  Domme,  M-  leagues  from  St.  Fleur  to 
the  'north,  betwixt  the  rivers  Artier  and  Bedat.  It 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  thence  was 
anciciitly  called  Augustonemetum,  or  Augustonemo- 
sum.  ■  Here  are  several  churches,  besides  the  Cathe- 
dral:-many  courts  of  justice,  abbies,  convents,  &c. 


It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Bourges.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are 
several  petrifying  springs  ;  one  of  which,  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Allier,  has  formed  a  solid  rock,  and  a  kind  of 
bridge,  under  which  the  rivulet  of  Fridaine  passes. 

Of  this  natural  curiosity,  and  of  the  town  itself,  we 
have  the   following  accurate   and  authentic   account 
from    an    intelligent  traveller  :    "  The    situation    of 
Clermont  is  agreeable,  on  a  little  eminence,  to  which 
the  access  is  gradual  and  easy.    The  place  itself  seems 
to   have   been    built   in  an   age   the    most  barbarous. 
The  streets  are  so  narrow  and  winding,  that  no  car- 
riage can  enter  them,  and  the  buildings  correspond  to 
the  other  parts;  but,  to  compensate  for  the  inconve- 
nience, the  suburbs   are  charming,    and  the    houses 
modern   and    elegant.     I  visited,    this   morning,  the 
petrifying  spring,  which  Charles  IX.  is  said  to  have 
surveyed   with  so  much  wonder  and  pleasure.     It  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  the  course 
of  ages  it    has  formed  a  ridge  of  stone,  or  incrusta- 
tion, not  less  than  J  6  feet  in  height,  above  100  feet 
long,  and,  in  some  parts,  near  10  in  thickness;     As 
it  impeded,  and,  at  length,  totally  stopped  the  cur- 
rent of  a  little  rivulet  which    intersected   its   course, 
the  innabitants  vi^ere  obliged  to  dig  a  passage  through 
it.     The  stream  is  now  directed  into  another  channel, 
and  has  begun  to  form  a  new  bridge  across  the  rivu- 
let into  which  it  falls."  ."  ■        1 

Limosin  (now  the  department  of  Upper  Vienne,) 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Auvergne,  on  the  west  by 
Angoumois  and  Perigord,  on  the  south  by  Quercy, 
and  on  the  north  by  Poltou  and  La  Marche.  It  is 
25  leagues  long,  and  near  as  many  broad  ;  tiie  whole 
being  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
parts  are  cold  and  mountainous,  the  Lov/er  warm  and 
fruitful  ;  tlie  produce  being  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat, 
chesn  its,  oxen,  cows,  horses,  &c.  also  lead,  tin,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  steel.  The  rivers  are  the  Vienne,  the 
Vizere,  and  the  Dordogne.  The  government  was 
superintended  by  a  chief  governor,  a  general  lieu- 
tenant, and  two  sub-governors;  but  the  whole  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  -the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux.  A  '"^  V(:'---'i 

In  Upper  Limosin  are — Limoges,  on  the  Vienne, 
165  leagues  south  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
department,  which  contains  three  abbies  and  con-- 
vents,  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  of  judicature,  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  Here  are  manufactories  of 
paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths ;  four  aqueducts, 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity. — St.  Leonard,  on  the  Vienne,  contains 
manufactories  of  paper  and  cloth  ;  and  St.  Iriez,  on 
the  Isle,  hath  likewise  some  considerable  iron  minei? 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Chalus,  a  town  and  castle 
situated  at  the  spring  of  the  'J'ardouere,  one  of  the 
rivers   that  fall  into  the  Charente,  is  six  Icairties  dis-. 


tant  from  Limoges  to  the  north-west.  This  liitle 
city  has  the  title  of  a  county  or  earldoiii,  artd  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  viscounts  of  Limoges.  •     " 

It  happened  that  a  gentleman  of  Limosiii  found 
upon  his  estate  a  treasure  vi'hich  had  been  buried  there 
many  ages  before.  It  consisted  of  the  statues  of  an 
emperor  and  his  consort,  sitting  round  a  table  with 
their  children,  the  whole  being  of  solid  gold.  Richard 
I.  king  of  England,  who  was  then  master  of  Limosin, 
pretended  that  the  treasure  belonged  to  him  as  sove- 
reign lord  of  the  country  where  it  was  found.  The 
gentleman  was  willing  to  give  him  part  of  it ;  but 
seeing  that  the  king  claimed  the  whole,  he  implored 
the  protection  of  the  viscount  of  I^imos'ui,  who  gave 
him  leave  to  take  sanctuary  in  his  castle  of  Chalus. 
Richard  going  to  besiege  the  place,  was  wounded 
with  an  arrow  shot  by  a  cross-bow-man,  and  died  of 
the  Wound  April  6,  1 1 99.  There  is  a  famous  horse  fair 
kept  here  on  St.  George's  day. 

In  Lower  Limosin   are — Tulle,  the  capital,  at  the 

conflux  of  the  Coureze  and  Solan.     It  is  the  see  of  a 

bishop,  who  is  ternporal  lord  of  the  town,  and. sufTra- 
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gan  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.     Here  are  several 
inferior  courts  of  judicature,  and  convents. 

La  Marche  (now  the  department  of  Creuse)  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Limosin,  on  the  north  by 
Berry,  on  the  west  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  east  by  Au- 
vergne  ;  being  about  22  leagues  from  east  to  west, 
arid  eight  or  ten  from  north  to  south,  and  lying  within 
the  jur  sdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Vienne,  the  Cher,  the  Creuse,  and 
the  Gar'empe  ;  and  it  is  not  only  fruitful  in  corn,  but 
produces  wine.  It  vvas  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  and, 
besides  a  chief-governor,  had  two  sub-governors. — 
Gueret,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  the 
Upper  Marche,  on  the  river  Gartempe.  Here  are 
several  inferior  courts  of  justice,  with  a  college,  two 
convents,  a  priory  and  an  hospital.  Anthony  Varil- 
las,  .the  historian,,  was  born,  and  founded  a  convent 
here. —  Aubusson,  on  the  river  Creuse,  has  a  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  de  la 
Feuillade,  whose  surname  is  d'Aubusson. 

Berry  (now  Cher  department)  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Br)urbonnois  and  Marche,  on  the  north  by 
Orleannois,  and  on  the  west  by  Nivernois  ;  its  greatest 
length  being  about  .'55  leagues,  and  its  breadth  about 
28  Its  name,  and  that  of  its  capital,  Bourges,  are 
derived  from  the  ancient  Bit.iriges,  surnamed  Cubi, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Biturigies,  called 
Vibisri,  who  were  those  of  Bourdeaux.  The  air  of 
this  depart  Tient  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fruitful, 
pr)ducing  wheat,  ry  ,  wine,  good  fruit,  a  great  deal 
o*^  liax  and  hemp,  and  fine  pasturage,  both  for  sheep 
ami  bioik  c  ittle.  Near  Vierzou  is  a  mine  of  ochre, 
and  near  Bourges  are  quarries  of  stone.  Here  are 
several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the 
Ci'-use,  the  Cht-r,  the  Large  and  Lesser  Saudre,  the 
Indrf,  the  Orron,  the  Aurette.  the  Moulon,  and  the 
E-.  re.  T  ere  is  aiso  a  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Vil- 
licrs,  which  is  pretty  ia'ge. 

TouTdme  (now  Indre  and  Loire  department)  is 
bounded  to  the  south  by  Berry  and  Poitou,  to  the 
north  by  the  river  Ma  ne,  to  the  west  by  Anjou,  and 
to  the  east  by  Orleannois ;  its  greatest  breadth  being 
22  leagues,  and  its  length  24.  It  is  watered  by  seve- 
ral rivers,  tiie  chief  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the  Cher, 
the  Creuse,  and  the  Vienne.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  and  the  soil,  in  general,  fer.ile.  In  the  country 
of  Noyers  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  This  dis- 
trict had  formerly  counts  of  its  own  ;  but,  in  1202, 
was  united  with  the  crown  ;  and  in  1356,  was  raised 
to  a  dukedom  and  peerage.  It  lay  wihm  the  juris- 
diction of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and,  besides  a 
chief  governor,  had  a  general-lieutenant,  and  a  sub- 
governor.  Tours,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
which  also  takes  its  name  from  it,  is  situated  on  the 
Loire.  Here  is  a  fine  bridge  over  that  river,  several 
inferior  courts  of  justice,  many  churches  and  convents, 
a  mint,  a  salt-office,  an  academy,  and  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  Tne  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  con- 
taining a  library,  in  which  are  some  ancient  manu- 
scripts. This  city  is  free,  the  peofjle  paying  no  taille, 
or  tillage.  In  737  Charles  Nlartel  defeated  the  Sa- 
racefts  near  this  place  with  a  very  great  slaughter. 
Here  is  a  silk  and  cloth  manufactory. — At  Amboise, 
a  town  siiuateH  at  the  conflux  of  the  Amasse  and 
Loire,  Charlrs  VIII.  was  born  and  died.  The  name 
of  Hugonot  had  its  rise  in  this  town,  wherein  also  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1561.  Besides  a  salt-office,  an 
hospital,  and  two  churches  heie  are  several  convents 
and  interior  courts  ol  ju>tice.  At  Loches,  situated 
on  the  river  Indre,  seven  Jeagues  from  .^mboi.Ne,  is  a 
strong  castle,  in  one  ot  the  subterranean  passages  of 
which  Louis  S:oiza,  duke  of  Milan,  was  kept  pri- 
soner ten  years.  In  one  of  the  two  cages  also,  which 
are  kept  In  this  casde,  cardinal  Balvre,  bishop  ot 
Algiers,  was  confined  by  Louis  XII.  Chinon,  on 
the  Vienne,  has  four  churches,  and  a  number  of  con- 
vents. The  celebrated  Rabelais  was  a  native  of  this 
town  ;  and,  A.  D.   1189,  Henry  II.  king  of  England, 


died  in  the  castle  here.     Ten  leagues  south  of  Tours' 
i^  Lt  Hayne,  the  birih-place  of  the  great  philosuphci 
Des  Cartes. 

Anjou  (now  the  department  of  Mayne  and   Loire) 
which   is  26  leagues  long,  and  21-  broad,  is  bounded 
by  Poitou  to  the  south,  by  Mayne  to  the   north,  by 
Pouraine  on   the  east,  and  by   Bretagne  to  the  west. 
It  is  fruitful,  pleasant,  well  watered,  and  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     Angers, 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  Mayenne,  is  a  large  city, 
being  (he  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan*  to  the  archbishop 
of  Tours.     It  contains,  besides   the  cathedral,  many 
churches,  of  which  some  are  collegiate,  a  strong  castle, 
several  abbies  and  convents,  a  salt-office,  and  a  mint. 
Here  also  are  several   inferior  courts  of  ji;stice,  a  se- 
minary, an  academy,  an  university,  and  some  remains 
of  Roman   antiquities.     The    first    walls   ot  the    city 
were    built  by  John,  king  of  Enghmd,  and   duke    of 
Anjou.      The   inhabitants    are  employed    chieiiy    in 
bleaching  wax  and  linen,  refining  sugar,  and  making 
camblets,  serges,  and  fine  woollen  stulFs,  striped  with 
silk  and    gold.     At   Chateau  Gontier    on    the    river 
Mayne,  are  a  castle,  several   churclies  and  convents, 
with    manufactories  ot    linen  cloth    and  serges,    and 
mineral   springs      Saumer   is   a    town  on    the    south 
bank   of  the    river  Loire,   over   which  it  has  a  stone 
bridge,  six  leagues  from    Angiers  to  the  south.      Here 
are  a  castle,  several   convents,   churches,  and  inferior 
courts  ot  justice,    together    with    an    university,   and 
some  trade   in  !><dt-petre,  sugar,  steel,  iron-works,  tpe- 
d  ds,  rin^s,  chaplets,  and   strings  of    beads.     It  was, 
one  of  the  cautionary  towns  given  to  the  Protestants  ; 
and   during    the  time  o    its  being  in  their   hands,  the 
celebrated   John  Cameron,  a  Scotch    divine,  was  for 
som--  time  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university..    The 
district  is  called  Saumuvois  ;  and  the  governor  of  that, 
as  well  as  the  town  and  castle,  is  iiide!>endent  of  the 
governor  ot  the    depar'.ment.     While   the  town    was 
in   the  hands  of  the  Protestants  it  was  opulent,  but 
has  declined  since  its  being  repossessed  by  the  Roman- 
Catholics. — At    Doe,  three    leagues    west  ot  Saumur, 
is  a  fountain  in  the  formot  a  horse-shoe,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  France. 

The  natural  curiosities  of  France  consist  chiefly  in 
springs  and  subterraneous  caverns. 

Near  Salines  in  Burgundy  are  several  very  remark- 
able caves,  the  extent  of  which  taken  altogether  is 
about  iOO  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth.  The 
descent  into  them  is  by  forty  stone  steps,  and  twenty 
of  wood.  At  'he  bottom,  by  help  of  lighted  torches 
which  eath  person  carries  with  him,  may  be  se<?n  six 
springs  of  salt-water,  and  two  of  tresh,  gusning  out 
and  running  with  great  rapiditv.  Thv.se  streams  are 
kept  sepiiaie  by  proper  trenches,  which  oud'oct 
them  into  other  vaults  supported  by  large  pilars, 
wherein  are  placed  reservoirs  tor  the  reception' (jt  the 
salt-waier,  attcrwards  conveyed  to  the  top  by  proper 
engines,  and  being  put  into  pans,  great  quanii  ies  of 
salt  are  extracted  from  it.  This  water  is  oo^i.-rvedio 
be  most  strongly  impregnated  in  rainy  weatht-r:  and 
is  supposed  to  acquire  its  saline  quality  from  s;)tne--vasc 
rocks  of  salt  through  which  it  passes  in  its  subterrane- 
an course.  At  Baulme,  twelve  miles  frotii  Besancon, 
is  a  cavern,  above  three  hundred  feet  under  ground, 
wherein  are  a  number  of  icicles,  and  in  the  bottom 
a  little  river,  which  flows  in  the  winter,  but  is  frozen 
in  summer.  In  the  forests  of  St.  Aubin  du  Connies 
in  Bretagne,  is  a  cave,  through  which  runs  a  great 
torrent  of  water;  and  from  another,  situated  at  Nions, 
proceeds  a  violent  wind.  The  cave  of  our  Lady  of 
Balm,  in  Dauphine,  is  between  four  and  five  fathoms 
broad,  and  from  five  to  eight  feet  deep;  afid,  in  the 
valley  of  Libeastat,  in  Alsace,  is  a  cavern  out  of  which 
flows  an  oily  liquor,  which  being  distilled,  and  pro- 
perly prepared,  yields  a  most  excellent  salubrious  oil. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nismes,  there  is  a  subter- 
raneous passages,  which  the  vulgar  inform  us  reaches 
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to  Aries,  under  the   Rhone,  being  a  distance  of  20 
miles. 

The  artilkijl  curiosities  of  France  consist  chiefly  in 
their  canals  and    public  buildings.     The  former  of 
these  have  already  been  described,  and  the  others  have 
been  noticed  in  the  account  of  its  cities  and  principal 
towns. 

France  possesses  several  valuable  remains  of  anti- 
quity, many  of  which  have  been  traced  back  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Cilts  :  and  after  Gaul  was  redu- 
ced by  the  Romans,  they  adorned  it  with  numerous 
edilices,  both  civil  and  sacred,  some  of  which  are  still 
very  perfect.  Triumphal  arc'ies  are  found  in  several 
par  s  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  most  entire  is  at  Orange; 
erected  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutonnes,  bv  Caius  Marius  and  Lucta- 
cicus  Catulus.  Nismes  abounds  in  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. The  famous  Pont  du  Garde  was  raised  in 
the  Augiistiaii  age  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Xismes, 
to  convey  a  stream  of  water  between  two  mountains 
for  the  use  of  that  city,  and  is  as  fresh  to  this  day  as 
Westminster- Bridge  :  it  consists  of  three  bridges,  or 
tiers  of  arches  one  above  another;  the  height  is  174 
feet,  and  the  length  to  723.  The  moderns  are  in- 
debted for  this,  and  many  other  stupendous  aque- 
ducts, to  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  that  all 
streams  will  rise  as  high  as  their  sources. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  France  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.  inland  and  fo- 
reign. This  country,  by  her  situation,  the  turn  of 
her  inhabitants  for  certsiin  manufactures,  and  the 
liappiness  of  her  soil,  must  be  always  possessed  of  a 
great  inland  t/affic,  which  in  many  particulars  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  is  in 
a  great  measure  carried  on  by  their  navigable  canals. 

The  introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  into  France 
took  place  so  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
in  that  of  his  grandson  Louis  XIV.  the  city  ot  Tours 
alone  employed  8000  looms  and  80.)  mills.  The 
city  of  Lyons  then  employed  18,000  looms;  but  after 
the  impolitic  and  unjust  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
ruin'ius  wars  maintained  by  France,  they  decreased 
to  4000:  and  their  silk  manufacture  is  now  rivalled 
by  that  of  England,  where  the  French  Protestants 
took  refuge,  and  were  happily  encouraged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  woollen  cloths  and  stuffs, 
Tnore  especially  at  Abb.-ville,  are  said  to  be  now  lit- 
He  inferior  to  tlicse  of  Holland  and  England,  assisted 
by  the  clandestine  importation  of  English  and  Irish 
woul,  and  workmen  from  thi^  country.  Thi;  destruc- 
tive traffic  is  principally  carried  on  between  Boulogne 
in  France  and  Romney-Marsh  in  Kent. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  may  be  said  to  extend 
itself  all  over  the  globe.  That  country  is  thought  to 
be  no  great  loser  by  its  cession  ot  Canada,  and  part 
of  Louisiana  at  the  late  peace.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Hispaniola  in  the  West  Fndies,  which  she 
possesses  by  the  partiality  and  indolence  of  Spain,  is 
a  most  improvcable  acquisition,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  all  her  foreign  colonies.  In  the  "West-Indies,  she 
likewise  possesses  the  important  sugar-islands  of  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Bartholomew,  Ueseada,  and  Mariagalante. 
A  small  tract  upon  the  Mississippi  is  the  whole  of  whaft 
she  possesses  in  North-America.  Those  belonging  to 
her  in  the  East  Indies  arc  not  very  considerable  ; 
though  had  the  genius  of  the  French  been  more  turn- 
ed for  commerce  than  war,  they  might  have  ingrossed 
more  territory  and  revenues  than  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English  ;  but  they  over-rated  both  their 
own  power  and  their  courage,  aiKl  their  East-India 
co4Jipany  never  made  a  considerable  figure.  Pondi- 
cherry,  &c.  in  the  East-Indies,  and  St.  Domingo  in 
the  West,  were  taken  by  the  English  in  the  year 
179C. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  silks,  as  lustrings, 
alamodes,  sarcenets,  broad,  flowered,  and  brocaded 
.silks,   velvet-;,  and    gold  and  silver  stuffs.     Woollen 


manufactures  in  imitation  of  those  of  England,  which 
are  chiefly  carried  on  in  Normandy,  PoictQU,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Guienne.  Fine  linens,  lawns, 
and  lace  are  made  in  the  inland  parts;  as  is  canvass 
in  Normandy,  sail  cloth  at  Vitry,  and  other  places, 
and  dowlasses  at  Morlaix.  In  Picardy  and  Paris  are 
made  exceeding  beautiful  and  rich  tapestries,  and 
Auvergne  is  famous  for  fine  paper.  Manufactories 
of  soap  are  established  in  Provence  i  this  is  so  consi- 
derable an  article  in  their  commerce,  that  when  they 
have  a  scarcity  of  oil,  they  fetch  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity from  the  Levant  to  supply  the  soap-makers.  They 
have  long  obtained  the  secret  from  Spain  of  making 
that  species  of  soap  called  Castile,  of  which  they  have 
established  large  manufactories  at  Marseilles  and  Tou- 
lon, and  thereby  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  that  valua- 
ble branch  of  trade 

The  constitution  of  France  was  formerly  a  limited 
monarchy  ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  great  landhold- 
ers grew,  by  degrees,  so  irksome  to  the  subjects,  that 
they  preferred  the  monarchical  to  the  aristocratical  go- 
vernment. But  Richlii  u,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
gave  aristocracy  a  monal  blow  ;  and  all  theci>il  dis- 
putes in  France,  since  that  period,  have  been  among 
great  men  for  power  and  places,  and  between  the 
kings  and  their  pari  aments. 

The  life  and  propeity  of  the  subject  were  after- 
wards entirely  at  ihe  mercy  of  the  sovereign  ;  he 
imprisoned  whom  he  pleased,  without  being  account- 
able to  the  laws,  a  d,  whenever  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  appointed  what  judges  he  deeni» 
ed  proper  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  The  gre^t  offi- 
cers ot  staie  took  their  oaths  to  him,  which  they 
formerly  did  to  the  parliament :  and  he  appointed, 
removed,  extended  or  retrenched  their  authority  as 
he  pleased.  The  registering  of  the  edicts,  which 
formerly  gave  them  the  sanction  or  force  of  laws,  at 
length  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  parlia- 
ments indeed  some  years  ago  made  a  noble  opposi- 
tion to  the  king's  command  with  regard  to  this  par* 
ticular,  but  this  generally  procured  a  temporary  ba- 
nishment ;  for,  arbitrary  as  he  was,  he  never  ventured 
to  inflict  any  further  punishment  than  a  alight  banish- 
ment, or  imprisonment,  for  their  most  provoking  acts 
of  disobedience  ;  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
firmity of  the  FretKh  constitution,  and  a  proof  that 
the  people  considered  the  parliaments  as  their  natural 
guardians  and  protectors. 

Before  the  r  voJution,  distributive  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  France  by  parliaments,  chambers  of  ac- 
counts, courts  of  aid,  presidial  courts,  generalities 
elections,  and  other  inferior  courts.  The  parliament* 
were  fifteen  in  number,  namely,  Paris,  Tboulouse, 
Rouen,  Grenoble,  Bourdeaux,  Dijon,  Aix,  Rheims, 
Pau,  Metz,  Besancon,  Doway,  Perpignan,  Calmer, 
and  Atras ;  but  several  of  those  parliaments  are  now 
united  into  one,  and  that  of  Paris  branched  out  into 
six.  It  was  however  the  chief,  and  look  the  lead  in 
all  national  business.  It  was  divided  into  ten  cham- 
bers. The  grand  chamber  was  chiefly  appropriated 
to  the  trial  of  peers.  The  Tournelle  took  cognizance 
of  all  matters  of  property  above  1000  livres  in  value. 
The  Tournelle  Criminelle  received  and  determined 
appeals  from  inferior  courts  in  criminal  cases.  Be- 
sides these  three  capital  chambers,  there  were  five  of 
requests  for  receiving  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and 
determining  causes,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  court  of  exchequer.  In  some  provinces,  the  ad- 
mJnistratbn  of  justice  was  regulated  by  the  civil  law, 
and  in  others  by  their  particular  customs,  so  far  as 
they  were  consistent  with  the  king's  edicts  and  decla- 
rations. 

The  chamber  of  accounts  was  the  next  court  of 
judicature  in  France :  here  all  matters  of  public  fi- 
nance were  examined,  treaties  of  peace,  and  grants 
registered,  and  the  vassalages  due  from  the  royal  fiefs 
were  received  ;  the  chambers  were  twelve  in  number, 
and  held  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rouen, /Dijon,  Nantes, 
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Montpelier,  Grenu'uic,  Aix,  Pau,  Blois,  Lisle,  Aire, 
and  Dole.  The  third  court  of  judicature  was  the 
court  of  aid,  where  all  matters  that  related  to  the  roy- 
al revenue,  and  the  raising  of  money,  where  determin- 
ed. The  fourth  were  the  presidial  courts,  which 
were  composed  of  judges  for  determining  matters  in 
appeal  from  magistrates  of  little  towns  and  villages. 
The  next  courts  were  the  generalities,  who  propor- 
tioned the  taxes  to  be  raised  in  their  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  sum  that  is  appointed  to  be  levied  :  they 
likewise  took  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the 
crown-lands,  and  certain  branches  of  tl;e  revenue. 
These  courts  are  in  number  23,  each  consisting  of 
23  persons,  and  they  were  distributed  over  the  king- 
dom for  the  more  convenient  dispatch  of  business. 
The  courts  of  election,  which  were  subject  to  those 
generalities,  settled  the  smaller  proportions  of  taxes 
that  were  to  be  paid  by  parishes  and  inferior  districts, 
and  how  much  each  individual  in  the  same  was  to 
pay  :  this  was  done  by  a  collector,  who  returned  the 
assessments  to  the  court  of  generalities. 

Besides  the  above  courts,  the  French  had  intend- 
ents  of  justice,  police,  and  finances,  whose  powers, 
when  properly  executed,  were  of  great  service  to  the 
peace  of  the  comtnunity.  They  had  likewise  provosts, 
seneschals,  bailiffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  officers. 

From  this  general  review  of  France  in  its  monarchi- 
cal state,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  she 
was  the  most  powerful  nation,  and  the  people  the  most 
opulent  and  happy  in  Europe.  The  reverse  however, 
appears  to  be  the  constant  state  of  that  nation  ;  since 
we  do  not  find  that  in  any  former  period  they  were 
more  rich  or  more  happy.  In  a  country  so  extensive 
and  fruitful,  her  government  find  immense  resources 
in  men  and  money;  but,  as  if  the  French  councils 
were  directed  by  an  evil  genius,  these  resources,  great 
as  they  are,  have  proved,  by  a  wrong  application,  tht^ 
ruin  of  the  people.  The  most  obvious  causes  of  this 
national  poverty  originated  from  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  their  kings  and  leading  men,  which  led  them 
into  schemes  of  universal  dominion,  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  name,  and  the  enslaving  of  Christendom. 
Their  v^rars,  which  they  sometimes  carried  on  against 
one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  were  generally 
unfortunate,  led  them  into  difficulties  to  which  the 
ordinary  revenues  were  inadequate  ;  and  hence  pro- 
ceeded the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the  subject,  under 
various  pretences,  in  the  name  of  loans,  free-gifts,  &c. 
When  these  failed,  other  methods,  more  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable,  were  adopted,  such  as  raising  and 
relucing  the  value  of  money,  as  they  thought  proper, 
national  bankruptcies,  and  other  grievous  oppressions, 
which  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  public  credit,  and 
shook  the  foundations  of  trade,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry J  the  fruits  of  which  no  man  could  claim  as 
his  property.  When  we  also  consider  the  motives  of 
these  wars,  a  desire  to  enslave  and  render  miserable 
the  neighbouring  nations,  that  man  must  be  devoid 
of  humanity  whose  breast  is  not  fired  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  bare  mention  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
spilt,  the  miseries  and  desolations  that  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  and  the  numerous  places 
that  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  ambition  and  avarice. 
From  the  late  attack  upon  Corsica,  it  appears  that 
their  own  misfortunes  have  not  taught  them  wisdom 
or  humanity  ;  for  while  they  thus  grasped  after  fo- 
reign conquest,  their  own  country  exhibited  a  picture 
of  misery  and  beggary,  unknown  even  to  some  of  the 
most  uncivilized  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  many  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  in 
France  were  let  out  for  a  time,  or  farmed  to  the  best 
bidder  ;  and  these  harpies,  the  farmers-general,  and 
their  under-farmers  and  receivers,  made  no  scruple  of 
fleecing  the  people  most  unmercifully ;  and  the  resi- 
due, if  any  remained,  went  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
numerous  clergy,  who  in  their  turn  were  obliged,  as 
well  as  the  laity,  to  advance  the  government  immense 
sums  under  various  names'. 
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The  revenues  of  so  despotic  a  government  as  that 
of  France  was  during  the  monarchy,  when  the  estates 
as  well  as  lives  of  the  people  were  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  prince, cannot  be  well  ascertained.  The  whole 
specie  of  France,  in  gold  and  silver,  was  coinpuied 
in  1716  to  be  about  17,000,0001.  sterling  ;  and  though 
the  crown  was  then  doubly  a  bankrupt,  being  in  debt 
about  100  millions  sterling,  or '2000  millions  of  livrcs. 
yet  by  seizing  almost  all  the  current  monev  in  the 
kingdom,  and  by  arbitrarily  raising  or  lowering  the 
value  of  the  coins,  in  four  years  time  the  duke  regent  of 
France  published  a  general  state  of  the  public  debts, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  the  king  scarcely  owed  3  10 
millions  of  livres.  The  reader  is  left  to  judge  whe- 
ther so  great  a  reduction  must  not  be  the  effl-ci  of  ihe 
most  absolute  despotism,  and  the  act  itself  deserves  no 
better  name  than  that  of  a  national  robbery.  Ihe 
French  court  has  not  since  that  time  blushed  to  own, 
as  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  former  war,  anJ  also  in 
J 769,  that  their  king  was  a  bankrupt  ;  and,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  royal  finances,  his  ministers  have  pursued 
measures  pretty  similar  to  those  practised  by  the  regent 
above-mentioned. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  France,  by  some  late  cal- 
culations, amounted,  during  the  monarchy,  to  above 
12,000,0001.  sterling.  They  arose  from  the  demesnes; 
the  taille,  or  land-tax  ;  the  taillon,  another  sort  of 
land-tax,  which  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  pay  as 
well  as  the  commons;  by  aids,  which  we  call  customs 
on  merchandize  ;  by  gabals,  which  is  a  tax  upon  salt ; 
by  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax  ;  by  the  tenth  of  estates 
and  employments;  by  the  sale  of  all  offi  es  of  justice  ; 
by  a  tenth,  or  free-gift  of  the  clergy  ;  exclusive  of 
their  additional  yearly  sum  of  12,000,000  ot  livres  i 
and  by  confiscations  and  forfeitures. 

The  comptroller-general  was  the  head  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  finances  ;  and  for  the  management  of  the 
revenues,  and  the  determination  of  all  disputes  rela- 
tive to  it,  there  were  several  tribunals  and  offices  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  one  at  Paris 
was  the  chief. 

The  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  for  the  year  1792, 
are  by  some  authors  estimated  only  at  300,000,000 
livres,  equal  to  12,500,0001.  sterling;  and  with  the 
incidental  taxes,  in  all  15,500,0001.  sterling  j  near  nine 
millions  less  than  before  the  revolution,  when  the 
clergy  and  noblesse  were  exempted. 

All  excise  and  excisemen,  tithes,  and  game-laws, 
are  now  abolished,  and  the  funds  maintained  at  the 
public  charge. 

In  the  year  178S,  before  the  revolution,  the  re- 
venue was  twenty  millions  and  a  half  sterling  ;  and 
its  ordinary  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  five 
millions  and  a  half.  In  nS-t,  the  public  debt  was 
IH, 666,0001. 

There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  where  the  art  of  war, 
particularly  that  part  relative  to  gunnery  .nnd  for- 
tification, is  better  understood  than  in  France.  Be- 
sides other  advantages  for  learning  it,  there  is  a  royal 
academy  established  puiposely  for  training  up  five 
hundred  young  gentlemen  at  a  time,  in  the  several 
branches  of  this  great  art.  The  number  of  forces  in 
France,  even  in  time  of  per.ce,  are  seldom  less  than 
200,000,  the  pay  of  these  being  little  more  than  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  day  ;  in  time  of  war,  they  are 
usually  double  that  number;  but  those  raised  from 
the  militia  are  very  indifferent  troops.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  navy  of  France  amounted  to  100 
ships  of  the  line  of  battle,  but  it  has  not  been  so  con- 
siderable lately.  In  the  war  of  1756  with  England, 
their  marine  was  almost  totally  destroyed  ;  but  siiice 
the  peace  they  have  been  very  assiduous  in  restoring 
it,  and  in  the  year  1769,  it  was  said  to  consist  of  sixty- 
four  ships  of  the  line,  including  those  of  fifty  guns, 
and  twenty-five  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels.  The 
seamen  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  this  kingdom 
were  registered,  and  divided  into  classes,  each  class 
served  three  or  four  years  alternately,  and  those  who 
^  I  '  were 
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were  not  in  actual  service,  mi^ht  enter  on  board  mer- 
chant ships.  Besides  the  seamen,  an  hundred  inde- 
pendent companies  were  maintained  to  serve  on  board 
the  ships  of  war  as  marines.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  the  war  of  1774,  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  French  navy  was  more  for- 
midable than  at  any  preceding  period. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  the  report  of 
the  minister  states  the  ships  in  good  condition  to  be 
eiglitv-six  of  the  line,  and,  including  those  building, 
as  follows  : 

Large  first-rates 8 

100  guns 5 

80  guns 10 

74guns 67 

64  guns 1 

Total 91 

Frigates 78 

besides  fire-ships,  corvettes,  galleys,  and  cutters.  But 
from  this  account  we  must  probably  make  a  deduction, 
in  consequence  bf  the  naval  success  of  England,  and 
the  ships  destroyed  at  Toulon  and  in  different  sea  en- 
gagements. 

There  are  twenty-eight  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
in  commission,  and  80,000  seamen,  with  officers  re- 
gistered to  man  the  fleet ;  but  the  French  navy  is  at 
present  without  proper  subordination. 

Under  the  revolution,  the  peace  establishment  of 
the  army  for  the  year  1792,  was. 

Infantry 1 1 1,000 

Cavalry 30,000 

Artillery 11,000 


Total 152,000 


They  call  these  troops  of  the  line,  and,  along  with 
the  volunteer  national  guards,  they  formed  an  army 
on  the  frontier-;  of  224,000  men. 

Those  termed  the  municipal  army,  or  national 
guards,  are  a  kind  of  embodied  militia  for  the  interior 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  amount  to  between  three 
and  lour  millions. 

Besides  the  above,  we  may  add  the  gens-d'armerie, 
an  auxiliary  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  po- 
lice and  laws. 

•  The  national  assembly,  desirous  of  establishing  the 
French  constitution  on  the  principles  it  has  an- 
nounced, has  abolished,  irj-ecoverably,  those  institutions 
which  have  been  deemed  injurious  to  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights,  such  as  royal  titles,  arms,  nobility, 
orders,  &c. 

In  France  there  is  no  longer  any  nobility,  nor  peer- 
age, nor  hereditary  distinctions  nor  difference  of  or- 
ders, or  feudal  government,  nor  patrimonial  juris- 
diction, nor  any  of  the  titles,  denominations,  and  pre- 
rogatives, which  are  derived  from  them ;  nor  any  of 
the  orders  of  chivalry,  corporations,  or  decorations, 
for  which  proofs  of  nobility  were  required,  nor  any 
kind  of  superiority  but  that  of  public  functioners  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Royalty  also,  which 
was  one  branch  of  the  first  constitution,  is  now  abo- 
lished, and  the  unfortunate  monarch  put  to  death  by 
his  subjects. 

The  French  gold  coins  were  the  61d  Louis-d'or, 
worth  16s.  9d.  and  the  new  Louis,  or  guinea,  worth 
203.  The  silver  coins  are  the  old  ecu,  or  crown, 
worth  4s.  6d.  and  the  new  ecu,  worth  5s.  all  these 
have  the  halt  and  quarter  in  proportion.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  France  by  livres,  sols,  and  deniers ;  one 
livre  is  20  sols,  and  one  sol  12  deniers.  Their  livres, 
by  some  late  arrets,  have  been  reduced  to  half  the 
value. 

The  king's  titles  were,  Louis  XVL  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  His  subjects,  in 
writing  or  speaking,  called  him  Sire;  foreigners  called 


him  the  Most  Christian  King  :  and  the  pope  gave  him 
the  appellation  of  "  The  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church." 
FTis  arms  were  three  fleurs-de-lis.  Or,  in  a  field  ardent 
supported  by  two  angels  in  the  habits  of  Levites, 
having  each  of  them  a  banner  in  his  hand,  with  the 
same  arms.  The  motto  is  Lilia  non  Laborant  neque 
nent,  "  Lilies  neither  toil  nor  spin."  The  son  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  was  styled 
Dauphin  j  the  second  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
third  duke  of  Anjou.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Dauphin 
was  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  second  duke  of  Acqu- 
tain,  the  third  duke  of  Berry,  and  the  fourth  duke  of 
Provence. 

The  nobility  consisted  of  four  classes,  viz.  princes 
of  the  blood,  high  nobility,  ordinary  nobility,  and 
modern  nobility.  He  who  was  nearest  to  the  crown 
after  the  king's  children,  was  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  Among  the  higher  nobilitv,'  the  dukes  and 
counts,  peers  of  France,  had  the  precedence ;  they 
assisted  at  the  unction  of  a  king,  attended  when  he 
held  a  lit  de  Justice,  or  bed  of  justice,  and  enjoyed  a 
seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  this  class  were 
likewise  included  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  lieuteoant-generals,  with 
some  other  dukes,  counts,  and  marquises.  The  or- 
dinary nobility  were  divided  into  noblesse  de  race, 
and  noblesse  de  naisance.  The  modern  or  new  nobi- 
lity were  those  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  letters 
of  nobility,  or  on  whom  he  had  conferred  some  places 
by  which  they  became  ennobled. 

In  this  kingdom  there  were  three  orders  of  knight- 
hood ;  first,  that  of  St.  Michael ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  thirdly,  that  of  St.  Louis. 

The  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  1469, 
and  was  at  first  composed  of  thirty-six  knights  only; 
but  their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred. They  wore  a  gold  chain  of  double  scolloped 
shells,  with  a  medal  expressing  a  rock,  on  which  is 
represented  St.  Michael  encountering  the  dragon.  It 
is  fallen  into  disrepute,  being  conferred  on  artists,  phy- 
sicians, magistrates,  &c. 

The  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  founded 
in  1578,  by  Henry  III.  consisted  of  an  hundred  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  the  sovereign.  Their  ensigns  were 
a  gold  cross,  with  a  white  dove  enamelled  on  the 
centre  of  one  side,  and-  on  the  other  the  image  of  St. 
Michael,  which  is  appendant  to  a  blue  ribbon,  passing 
from  the  right  side  to  the  left ;  and  on  the  left  breast 
of  their  coats  is  a  silver  cross,  with  a  dove  embroidered, 
argent.  No  person  can  be  admitted  a  knight  of  this 
order,  who  has  not  first  belonged  to  St.  Michael  j  and 
it  is  never  conferred  but  on  princes  of  the  blood  and 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  All  were  to  be  Papists, 
and,  except  the  fourteen  commanders,  which  consisted 
of  cardinals,  prelates,  and  the' officers  of  the  order,, 
were  all  to  prove  tho  nobility  of  their  descent  tor  above 
100  years.  The  Dauphin  was  received  into  both  or- 
ders on  I  he  day  of  his  birth. 

The  order  of  St.  Louis  was  instituted  by  Louis  XIV, 
in  169'j,  and  was  designed  as  an  encouragement  and 
reward  to  military  merit.  Accordingly  there  was 
scarce  a  Frer.ch  officer,  even  subalterns,  who  did  not 
wear  it.  Its  ensign  is  a  gold  cross  enamelled,  argent, 
and  adorned  with  golden  lilies,  having  on  one  side  a 
coat  of  mail  with  an  inscription  Lud.  M.  Institut. 
1693,  and  on  the  other  a  drawn  sword,  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  at  its  point,  and  the  motto  Bell  virtutis 
prcem.  Those  called  the  grand  Croix,  wore  it  on  a 
broad  flame-coloured  ribbon  over  the  shoulder,  hav- 
ing also  a  gold  embroidered  cross  on  their  coat.  The 
commanders  wore  it  in  the  same  manner ;  but  with- 
out the  embroidered  cross ;  and  the  other  knights 
wore  the  cross  appendant  to  a  narrow  flame  coloured 
ribbon  fastened  to  one  of  their  button-holes.  There, 
are  two  chevaliers  of  the  Grand  Croix,  four  of  the 
second  class,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  ordinary 
knights. 

HISTOHY 
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This  kingdom  was  called,  by  the  Rornans,  Trans- 
alpitiL"  G ml,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  distinguish 
it  fru.n  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  It  was  probably  peopled  first  from  Italy  ; 
but,  like  other  European  nations,  it  soon  became  a 
desirable  object  to  ihe  Romans,  and,  after  a  very 
brave  and  resolute  resistance,  was  annexed  to  their 
empire  by  Julius  Caesar,  about  48  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Gaul  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans 
till  the  sujversion  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century, 
\vhr:n  it  became  a  prey  to  the  Goths,  the  Burgundi- 
an^.  and  the  Franks,  who  subdued  but  did  not  extir- 
pate the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  were  a  collec- 
tion of  several  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Salii,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sale,  and  who  cullivated  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence better  ihan  their  neighbours.  The  Franks,  who 
were  still  mi.\ed  with  the  Salii,  adopted  one  of  the 
laws  of  that  people,  by  which  all  females  were  exclu- 
ded from  the  sovereignty,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Salic  law  among  the  French. 

After  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  had  estatlished 
their  power,  and  reduced  the  original  natives  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  they  parcelled  out  the  lands  among 
their  principal  leaders;  and  succeeding  kings  found 
it  necessary  to  confirm  their  privileges,  allowing  them 
to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in  their  respective  go- 
vernments, until  they  at  length  assumed  an  indepen- 
dency, only  acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head. 
This  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  principalities  which 
were  formerly  in  France,  and  to  the  several  parlia- 
ments there  ;  for  every  province  became,  in  its  policy 
and  government,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom} 
and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  imposed,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  grand  council,  consisting  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility.  Thus  the  first  government  in 
France  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mixed  mo- 
narchy, and  the  power  of  their  kings  was  extremely 
circumscribed  and  limited  by  the  feudal  barons. — 
The  same  circumstances  took  place  in  other  European 
nations,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

A  French  historian  of  credit  informs  us,  that  Ciovis 
was  the  first  Christian  monarch  of  the  French  :  that 
he  began  his  reign  in  the  year  481,  and,  after  being 
baptized,  introduced  Christianity  in  the  year  496; 
from  which  period  the  French  history  exhibits  a  series 
of  remarkable  events ;  and  vve  find  them  generally 
engaged  in  doniestic  broils,  or  in  foreign  wars.  The 
first  race  of  their  kings,  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found 
a  cruel  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who  then  over-ran 
Europe,  and  retaliated  the  barbarity  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  upon  their  posterity.  In  the  year  800,  Charle- 
magne, king  of  France,  who  was  the  glory  of  that 
dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  made  himself  master  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope,  and  thus  became 
emperor. 

Charlemagne,  at  his  death,  divided  his  empire  by 
will  among  his  sons,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  family 
and  posterity.  Soon  after  this,  the  Normans,  a 
fierce,  warlike  people  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France,  and,  A.  D. 
900,  obliged  the  French  to  yield  up  Normandy  and 
Bretagne  to  Rolla  their  leader,  who  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  married  the  king's  daughter.  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France,  which 
afterwards  became  of  pernicious  consequence  to  that 
nation  ;  as  from  William  the  Norman,  who  conquered 
England,  the  animosities  between  that  kingdom  and 
France  had  their  origin,  and  the  contests  proved  for 
the  most  part  injurious  to  the  latter,  notwithstanding 


their  numbers,  and  the  assistance  they  received  from 
the  Scots. 

It  hath  been  justly  observed,  that  the  rage  of  cru- 
sading, which  broke  out  about  this  time,  was  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  French  monarchs,  as 
they  took  off  many  of  their  turbulent  subjects,  who 
were  almost  independent  of  their  authority,  and  left 
them  heirs  to  several  of  their  nobles,  who  died  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  we  shall  pass  over  these  dark  ages, 
and  proceed  to  the  period,  when  the  French  began  to 
extend  their  influence  over  Europe,  and  thi.s  brings 
us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  was  cotemporary 
with  our  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  prince  was 
a  candidate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  but  lost  the 
Imperial  crown.  Charles  V.  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  king  of  Spain,  being  chosen  in  his  stead,  Francis 
made  several  capital  expeditions  into  Spain,  but  in 
one,  which  he  undertook  against  Italy,  he  was  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  taken  prisoner,  and 
obliged  to  agree  to  the  most  humiliating  terms,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  his  release.  His  breach  of  the  terms  by 
which  he  procured  his  enlargement  occasioned  con- 
tinual wars  against  the  emperor  till  the  death  of 
Francis,  which  happened  in  1547. 

At  this  period,  France  was  rather  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  Henry  II.  son  and  successor  of  Francis 
I.  was  in  general  a  very  fortunate  prince  ;  for  though 
he  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  against  the  English 
and  Spaniards,  yet  he  took  Calais  from  the  former, 
who  never  after  had  any  footing  in  France.  He  mar- 
ried his  son  the  Dauphin  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in 
hopes  of  uniting  that  kingdom  with  his  own,  but  in 
this  scheme,  he,  or  rather  his  country,  was  unfortunate, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  1559, 
he  was  killed  at  a  tilting  match  by  the  count  of  Mont- 
gomery. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II. 
who  lived  but  two  years ;  after  whom  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  ascended  the  throne,  who  being  then  but 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  Guises,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  king's  mother, 
taking  upon  them  the  administration,  Anthony  de 
Bourvon  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
the  Protestants,  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
court,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  king  of 
Navarre  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
on  the  other ;  but  a  peace  was  concluded  soon  after 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  war  was  how- 
ever renewed  several  times  till  the  year  1571,  when 
a  treacherous  peace  was  made  with  the  Protestants, 
in  order  to  destroy  them  by  a  massacre,  which  was 
put  in  execution  at  Paris,  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
August,  1572,  and  immediately  after  in  several  other 
great  towns ;  and  a  confederacy  called  the  Holy 
League,  was  entered  into  by  the  Papists  of  France, 
and  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants.  This 
project  proved  but  too  successful,  though  it  was  not 
completely  executed  till  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
1572.  The  heads  of  the  Protestants  were  invited  to 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  the  young 
king  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  and  the  French  king's 
sister.  The  king  himself,  Charles  IX.  assisted  in  the 
massacre,  in  which  the  admiral  Coligni  fell.  The 
signal  for  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  ."lo  many  thousands 
was  to  be  made  by  striking  the  great  bell  of  the  pa- 
lace. At  that  dreadful  knell  the  work  of  death  was 
begun,  and  humanity  recoils  from  the  horrors  of  the 
fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew;  yet  the  reader  may 
expect,  amidst  the  general  carnage,  that  some  few 
monients  should  be  devoted  to  the  fate  of  Coligni. 
He  had  not  long  retired  to  rest,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  the  noise  of  the  assassins  who  had  surrounded  his 
house.  A  German,  named  Besme,  entered  his  cham- 
ber, and  the  admiral,  apprehending  his  intentions, 
prepared  to  meet  death  with  that  fortitude  which  had 
ever  distinguished  him.  Incapable  of  resistance  from 
the  wounds  he  had  received  by  two  balls  in  a  late  at- 
tempt to  asiiassinate  him,  he  had  scarce  with  an  undis- 
mayed   countenance    uttered   the    words,    "  Young 

man. 
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man,  respect  these  grey  heirs,  and  stain  them  not 
with  blood."  whca  Besme  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  bosom,  and  with  the  help  of  his  barbarous  asso- 
ciatt;s,  threw  the  body  into  the  court.  The  young 
duke  of  Guise  contemplated  it  in  silence  ;  but  Henry 
count  d'Angoulesme,  natural  brother  to  Charles, 
spurned  it  with  his  foot,  exclaiming,  "  Courage,  my 
friends  -,  we  have  begun  well,  let  us  finish  in  the  same 
manner."  It  is  said  that  about  30,0D0  Protestants 
were  murdered  at  Paris  and  in  other  parts  of  France, 
and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war.  Though  a 
fresh  peace  was  concluded  in  1573,  with  the  Protest- 
ants, yet  a  fifth  civil  war  broke  out  the  next  year, 
when  the  bloody  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. — 
About  thL'  same  time  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was 
otiered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  made  his 
court  to  Elisabeth  queen  of  England,  to  whom  she 
seemed  to  give  encouragement,  either  on  political 
views,  or  to  procure  the  Protestants  some  relaxation 
from  persecution  ;  but  the  queen,  at  length,  discard- 
ed ihe  duke,  which  occasioned  some  severe  reflections 
upon  her  inconstancy. 

Henry  HI.  king  of  Poland,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  France,  1574,  when  pope  Sixtus  V.  deposed 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  the  king 
of  France,  Henry  HI.  taking  the  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants, against  the  leagues,  was  mortally  wounded  by 
one  Clement,  a  friar,  with  a  knife,  which  the  king 
drew  out  of  his  body,  and  stuck  the  assassin  in  the 
eye  with  the  same  knife,  and  he  was  soon  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  king's  servants. 

Henry  king  of  Navarre,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
succeeding,  the   Protestants   obtained  an  edict,  called  [ 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  1589,  in  their  favour,  from  Henry  I 
IV.   whereby  they  were  tolerated  in  the   free   exer-  j 
cise  of  their  religion,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ex-  I 
cept  at  Paris ;  but  still  the  king  (Henry  IV.)  observ-  ! 
in'^  a  great  majority  of  his  kingdom  zealous  Catholics,  ; 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  himself  j 
of  that  religion  ;  nor  could  this  preserve  him  from  the  ! 
malice  of  the  monks;  for   Ravilliac,  a  friar,  stabbed  j 
him  to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  14th  of  May,  1610,  on  presumption  that  he   was 
still  a   Protestant.     The   king  leaving  his  son   Louis 
XI II.  a  minor  of  nine  years  of  age,  the   queen    his 
mother,   Mary  de  Medicis,  was  made  regent;  during 
whose  administration  great  encroachments  were  made 
on  the   liberties  of  the  people,  notwithstanding   the 
opposition  that  was  made  to  those  arbitrary   measures 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  the  Protestants,  being 
mo.st   oppressed,  stood   upon  their   defence,  and    the 
kingdom   was   involved    in  another  civil    war.     The 
kin'^  having  taken  some  extraordinary  ways  to  raise 
money,  the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  concur  in 
them,  until  his  majesty  went  thither  in  person,  with 
the  princes  of  the   blood,  and  terrified  them  into  a 
compliance.     Cardinal   Richlieu,  being  advanced   to 
the  post  of  prime   minister,  soon  after  put  a  final  end 
to  the  liberties  of  France.     He  began  by  suppressing 
tiie  Hu"onots,  and  reducing  all  the  towns  they  were 
possessed  of,  the  last  of  which  was  Rochelle,  which 
held  out  two  years  against  the  whole  power  of  France, 
but  vvas  obliged  to  surrender  the  8th  of  October,  1628. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  re- 
ligion in  France.     Historians  say,  that  during  these 
wars  above    1,000,000  of  men   lost  their  lives;  that 
150,000,000  of  livres  were  spent  in  carrying  the  mon  ; 
and    that    nine   cities,  400    villages,  2000    churches, 
2000  monasteries,  and  10,000  houses  were   burnt,  or 
otherwise    destroyed.     He    proceeded  to    insult   the 
parliament  of  Paris,  prohibiting   them,  in  the  king's 
name,    to    intermeddle   in    affairs   of  state ;    he   then 
erected  courts  of  justice  to  try  by  a  special  commission 
the  peers  that  opposed  his  measures.     Whereupon  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Montmorency  had  recourse  to 
arras;  but  being  defeated,  Montmorency  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed  as  a  traitor.     This  occasioned 


!(  several  conspiraces  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  nobility,  against  the  cardinal,  which  ht  however 
defeated,  but  very  narrowly  escaped  being  assassi- 
nated. 

Louis  XIV,  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Anne  of 
Asturia,  infanta  of  Spain,  was  born  the  5ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1638.  He  succeeded  his  father  the  14th  of 
May,  1643,  being  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age  : 
cardinal  Richlieu  died  just  before  the  late  king,  and 
the  queen-mother  about  the  same  time.  The  king 
being  a  minor,  the  queen  his  mother  had  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  and  made  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, an  Italian,  her  prime-minister.  He  had  been 
introduced  into  the  administration  by  Richlieu,  in  the 
last  reign,  and  followed  his  plan  of  continuing  to  en- 
large the  French  frontiers  in  Flanders,  Catalonia,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy;  and  imagining  that  Charles  I.  king 
of  England  was  inclined  to  assist  Spain,  he  fomented 
the  rebellion  against  that  prince,  as  Richlieu  had  done 
when  he  might  easily  have  suppressed  it.  By  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun  were  confirmed  to  France,  with  ten  imperial 
cities  in  Alsace,  among  which  were  Landau  and  the 
castle  of  Philipsburg  in  the  palatinate. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  beginning  to  resume  their 
authority,  and  insisting  on  the  banishment  of  the  car- 
dinal, as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  the 
queen-mother  and  the  cardinal  engaged  the  prince 
of  Conde  and  the  army  in  their  interest,  and  perfectly 
subdued  the  parliament  ;  and  because  the  prince  of 
Conde  seemed  inclined  to  defend  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  peers,  he  was  laid  aside  as  soon  as  he 
had  served  the  minister's  turn,  and  the  command  of 
the  army  given  to  other  generals  ;  whereupon  he  quit- 
ted the  kingdom,  and  commanded  the  Spanish  army 
in  Flanders. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Cromwell,  as  the  likeliest  means  to  support  himself; 
and  his  forces  having  joined  the  cardinal's  in  Flan- 
ders, they  besieged  and  took  Dunkirk,  which  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  cardinal^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
Cromwell  insisted  on;  but  the  union  between  the 
protector  and  this  French  minister  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  constitution  in  both  kingdoms,  and  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1661  died  cardinal 
Mazarine,  when  Louis  XlV.  took  the  administration 
of  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Louis  XIV^.  on   the  death  of  Mazarine  put  the  do- 
mestic  affairs  of  his  administration  into  the  hands  of 
Colbert,  who  formed  new  systems  for  the  glory,  com- 
merce, and   manufactures  of  France,  all  which  were 
carried  into  execution  with  great  assiduity.     A  late 
author  very  justly  says,  "  To   write  the  history  of  his 
reign,  would  be  to  write   that  of  all    Europe.     Igno- 
rance and   ambition  were  the  only  enemies  of  Louis. 
Through  the  former,  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic 
duty  as  a  king,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects only  that  they  might  the  better  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  his  greatness ;  by  the  latter,  he   embroiled 
himself  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered 
Germany  a  dismal  scene  of  devastation."     His  reign, 
which  began  splendidly,  was,  towards  the  close  of  it, 
one  continued  series   of  defeats  and   calamities  :  and 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  those  places   taken 
from  him,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  many  thousand  lives.     He 
died  on  the  first  of  September  17  15,  being  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Louis  XV.  who  in  the  course   of  his 
reign   was    styled   the  Well    Beloved,  which  he   lost 
some  years  before  he  died  :  he   was  detested  and  de- 
spised by  his  subjects,  for  his  shameful  and  licentious 
attachments,  and    illiberal  treatment   of  some    of  the 
worthiest  men  of  the, kingdom.     Though  the  system 
of  this  prince  was  more  pacific  than  that  of  his  grand- 
father, yet  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe  more  than 
once  embroiled  him  with  the  house  of  Austria.     The 
intention  of  the  French  king  was,  to  place  his  father- 
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in-law,  Stanislaus,  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this 
he  failed,  through  the  interposition  of  the  Russians 
and  Austrians;  but  Stanislaus  enjoyed  the  title  of 
king,  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  connection  between  France 
and  Spain  forced  the  former  to  become  principals  in 
a  War  with  Great-Britain  ;  in  the  management  of 
which  the  latter  was  so  ill  seconded  by  her  allies,  that 
it  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Aix-le-Chapelle  in 
1748.  We  have  mentioned,  in  the  history  of  England, 
the  war  so  humiliating  to  France,  and  the  chief 
events  attending  it,  which  was  ended  bv  the  peace 
of  Fontainbleau,  in  1763.  He  died  A.  D.  1774,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  59th  of  his  reign. 

Louis  XVI.  the  late  unfortunate    king   of  France, 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  on  the    lOth  of 
May  1774.     Several  regulations,  highly  favourable  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  sup- 
pression of  the  musquetaries,  took  place  soon  after  the 
accession  of  this  monarch.     But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  which  attended   the  present   reign,  was 
the  placing  Mr.  Neckar,  a  Protestant,  and  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  the   French   finances,  in 
1776.     Under  the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  a  ge- 
neral  reform  took  place  in  France,  throughout  every 
department  in  the   revenue.     When  hostilities  com- 
menced between  France  and  Great-Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former's  taking  part  with  the  revolted 
British    colonies  in  America,    the  people    of  France 
were   not    burdened    with  new  ta.^es  for  carrying   on 
the   war  ;  but  the  public  revenue  was  augmented  by 
the    oeconomy,  ii«provements,  and    reformation    that 
were  introduced  into  the  management  of  the  finances. 
But  the  beneficial   measures  pursued  by   Mr.  Neckar 
were  not  calculated  to  procure  him   friends  at  court ; 
the  vain,  the  interested,  and  the  ambitious,   naturally 
became  his  enemies  ;  and   the  king  appears    not  to 
have  possessed  sufficient  firmness  of  mind  to  support  an 
upright  and  able    minister.     He   was  therefore  for  a 
time  displaced  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been    particularly 
opposed    by   the   queen's    party.     The     freedom    of 
America  had  been  the  grand   object  of  France  ;  and 
that  having  been  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  and  most 
express  terms  by   Great-Britain,  the   preliminary  ar- 
(icles  of  peace   were   signed   at   Paris  on  the  20th  of 
January  1783  ;  but  the  immense   expences  incurred 
were  tound  at  last  to  be  much  more  than  the  revenues 
of  the    kingdom   could  by   any    means   support  ;  and 
the  miserable   exigencies  to   which  government  was 
reduced,  contributed  no   doubt   to  bring  about   the 
■revolution.     In  the  year  1786  a  treaty  of  navigation 
and  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  two  courts  i 
of  London   and  Versailles ;  and  this  concluded    the 
transactions  between  the  two  kinfrdoms.  i 

The  ambition  of  the  French  government,  which 
made  it  acquainted  with  liberty,  in  assisting  the  insur- 
gents in  America  and  Holland,  kindled  a  spirit  among 
the  people,  which  could  not  well  admit  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  arbitrary  power  at  home. 

The  dismission  of  Monsieur  Neckar  from  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  succeeding  ministers  being 
endowed  neither  with  his  integrity  nor  abilities,  the 
finances  of  the  nation  were  on  the  point  of  being  to- 
tally ruined.  And  when  the  edict  for  registering  the 
loan  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1785,  which  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  three  millions  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  was  presented  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  assembly,  assumed  a  more  legal 
and  formidable  aspect.  The  king,  however,  signified 
to  the  select  deputations  that  were  commissioned  to 
convey  to  him  their  remonstrances,  that  he  expected 
to  be  obeyed  without  further  delay.  The  ceremony 
of  the  registering  took  place  on  the  next  day,  but  was 
accompanied  with  a  resolution,  importing,  that  public 
ceconomy  was  the  only  ofenuine  source  of  abundant 
revenue,  the  only  means  of  providing  lor  the  necessity 
of  the  state,  and  restoring  that  credit  which  borrow- 
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ing  had  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  This  proceed- 
ing was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  king  required  the 
attendance  of  the  grand  deputation  of  parliament  : 
he  erased  from  tlieir  records  the  resolution  which  had 
been  adopted  ;  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
Monsieur  de  Calonne,  his  comptroller-general  and 
acting  minister. 

This  gentleman,  how  gratified  soever  he  might  be 
by  the  support  of  his  sovereign,  could  not  but  feel 
himself  deeply  mortified  by  the  opposition  of  the  par- 
liament. An  accurate  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
public  finances  had  convinced  him  that  the  expendi- 
ture had  far  exceeded  the  revenues:  to  impose  any 
new  taxes,  in  the  present  situation  was  impossible  ;  to 
continue  the  method  of  borrowing,  was  ruinous  ;  and 
to  have  recourse  only  to  oeconomical  reform,  would 
be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  therefore  he  hesitated 
not  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  place 
the  finances  on  a  solid  basis,  but  by  the  reformation 
of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  The  minister,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this 
reform,  was  sensible  that  something  more  was  necessay 
than  royal  authority  ;  he  perceived  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  neither  a  fit  instrument  for  introduding  a 
new  order  into  public  affairs;  nor  would  submit  to 
be  a  passive  machine  for  sanctioning  the  plans  of  a 
minister,  even  if  these  plans  had  perfect  wisdom  for 
their  source. 

The  only  alternative  that  seemed,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  lemain,  was,  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  assembly,  more  dignified  and  solemn  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  that  should  consist  in  a  greater  degree  of 
members  from  the  various  orders  of  the  state,  and  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  j  but  the  true  and 
legitimate  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  states-general, 
had  not  met  since  the  jear  1614.  Another  assembly 
had  occasionally  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
states-general:  this  was  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  notables,  or  men  of  note,  and  consisted  of 
a  number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
chieHy  selected  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  state, 
and  nominated  by  the  king  himself.  This  assembly 
had  been  convened  by  Henry  IV.  and  again  by  Louis 
Xni.  and  was  now  once  more  summoned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  then  reigning  monarch  ;  and  the  period 
appointed  for  their  opening  was  the  29th  of  January 
1787. 

Monsieur  de  Calonne,  though  embarrassed  by  great 
difficulties,  first  met  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  and 
communicated  his  long  expected  plan.  He  began  by 
stating,  that  the  public  expenditure  had  for  centuries 
past  exceeded  the  revenues :  that  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  had  of  course  existed;  and  that  at  his  own 
accession  to  office  it  was  three  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
comptroller-general  recommended  a  territorial  impost, 
in  the  nature  of  the  English  land  tax ;  from  which 
no  rank  or  order  of  men  were  to  be  exempted  ;  an  in- 
quiry into  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto 
had  been  deemed  sacred  from  their  proportion  of  the 
public  burdens  ;  the  various  branches  of  internal  taxa- 
tion were  also  to  undergo  a  strict  examination  ;  and  a 
mortgage  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  present- 
ed a  considerable  resource. 

Monsieur  Neckar,  before  he  retired  from  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances,  had  published  his  compte 
rendue  au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  represented  as 
possessing  a  clear  surplus  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  performance  had  been 
read  with  avidity,  and  was  considered  as  an  asra  in  the 
history  of  France.  The  credit  of  this  statement  was 
ably  vindicated  by  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Thou- 
louse,  and  by  the  count  de  xMirabeau,  a  still  more  for- 
midable enemy  to  Calonne.  His  eloquence,  however, 
might  have  successfully  vindicated  his  system  and  re- 
putation against  the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  in- 
vectives of  Mirabeau:  but  the  genius  of  the  comp- 
troller-general sunk  under  the  influence  of  the  three 
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great  bodies  of  the  nation.  The  grand  and  essential 
object  of  reform  was,  to  equalize  the  public  burdens, 
and,  by  rendering  the  taxes  general,  to  diminish  the 
load  of  the  lower  and  most  useful  classes  of  the  people. 

The  ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been 
free  from  all  public  assessments  :  the  crowds  of  new 
noblesse,  who  had  purchased  their  patents,  were  by 
that  shameful  custom  exempted,  together  with  their 
posterity,  from  contributing  proportionably  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  state  ;  the  magistrates  likewise  through- 
out the  kingdom  enjoyed  their  share  of  exemptions; 
so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  those  who 
were  tiie  least  able  to  bear  them.  Thus  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  were  united  against  the 
minister,  and  the  event  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  intrigues  of  these  three  bodies  raised 
against  him  so  loud  a  clamour,  that,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  stem  the  torrent,  M.  de  Calonne  not  only  re- 
signed his  place  on  the  12th  of  April,  but,  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  persecution,  soon  after  retired  to  England. 

In  the  mean  time  the  notables  proceeded  in  their 
inquiries ;  and  it  was  now  suggested  that  an  assembly 
of  the  states  should  be  called,  as  the  notables  were  not 
•  competent  to  impose  a  new  tax.  As  the  deliberations 
of  the  notables  were  not  carried  on  in  secret,  this  pro- 
posal was  instantly  circulated  through  the  capital,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  new  discovery.  The  notables  were 
soon  afier  dissolved,  without  having  accomplished  any 
thing  excepting  the  justification  of  M.  Neckar.  The 
stamp  act,  however,  was  established,  and  a  bed  of 
justice  was  held  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  August 
1787,  at  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  obliged 
to  attend;  and  the  edict  was  registered,  notwith- 
standing their  protest  to  the  contrary.  But  the  parlia- 
ment, though  defeated,  were  far  from  subdued  :  on  the 
day  after  the  king  had  held  his  bed  of  justice,  they  en- 
tered a  formal  protest  against  the  concession  that  had 
been  extorted  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
thou<»h  every  appearance  of  violence  must  have  prov- 
ed painful  to  the  mild  disposition  of  Louis,  he  could 
not  consent  to  surrender,  without  a  struggle,  that 
authority  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by  his 
predecessors. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  discon- 
tents, the  capital  had  been  gradually  filled  with  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops ;  and  about  a  week  after 
the  parliament  had  entered  their  protest,  an  officer  of 
the  French  guards,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  went  at 
'  break  of  day  to  the  house  of  each  individual  member, 
to  signify  to  him  the  king's  command  that  he  should 
immediately  get  into  his  carriage,  and  proceed  to 
Troys,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about  seventy  miles 
from  Paris,  without  writing  or  speaking  to  any  per- 
son out  of  his  own  house  before  his  departure.  These 
orders  were  served  at  the  same  instant ;  and  before 
the  citizens  of  Paris  were  apprised  of  the  transaction, 
the  parliament  were  already  on  the  road  to  the  place 
of  their  exile. 

The  resentment  of  the  whole  nation,  against  the 
banishment  of  the  parliament,  rose  to  so  great  a  height, 
that,  after  a  month's  absence,  it  was  recalled.  This 
was  scarcely  done,  when  they  were  required  to  re- 
gister a  loan  ;  at  which  they  hesitated,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  minister.  At  last  the 
king  came  to  the  house,  and  held  what  is  called  a 
royal  session.  The  edicts  were  now  registered  ;  but 
the  duke  of  Orleans  protested,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The 
parliament  protested  against  the  legality  of  the  session 
itself,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with 
four  others,  were  banished;  the  king  called  for  the 
journals  of  the  house,  destroyed  the  protest,  and  for- 
bad it  to  be  inserted  again.  Great  clamours  were 
excited  by  the  banishment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  other  members  of  parliament ;  remonstrances 
were  presented  by  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Rennes ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
1788  that  the  exiles  were  recalled. 

Louis  bad  now  no  allernative  remaining,  but  to 


plunge  his  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
or  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  re- 
establish the  states  general.  In  the  first  case,  he  must 
have  expected  to  encounter  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple animated  by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of 
their  magistrates :  the  peers  of  the  realm  had  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  disapprobation  of  his  measures, 
nor  could  he  even  depend  any  longer  on  the  princes 
of  the  blood  :  but  what  afforded  most  serious  matter 
of  alarm  was,  the  spirit  lately  evidenced  among  the 
military,  who,  during  the  disturbances  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  reluctantly  been  brought  to  draw  their 
swords  against  their  countrymen ;  and  many  of 
whose  officers,  having  recently  served  in  America, 
publicly  avowed  their  abhorrence  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. 

Under  these  impressions,  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
an  arret  was  published,  which  fixed  the  meeting  of 
the  states-general  to  the  first  of  May  in  the  ensuing 
year,  1789  ;  at  the  same  time  every  step  was  taken  to 
secure  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public.  New 
arrangements  took  place  in  the  administration ;  and 
M.  Neckar,  whom  the  confidence  of  the  people  had 
long  followed,  was  again  introduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances.  The  torture,  which  by  a  for- 
mer edict,  had  been  restricted  in  part,  was  entirely 
abolished  ;  every  person  accused  was  allowed  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  and  permitted  to  avail  himself  of 
any  point  of  law ;  and  it  was  determined,  that  in 
future  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  nny 
person,  unless  the  party  accused  should,  by  a  majority 
of  at  least  three  judges,  be  pronounced  guilty. 

At  this  time  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
on  the  states-general,  or  national  assembly,  whose  re- 
establishment,  in  the  month  of  May  1789,  presented  a 
new  aera  in  the  government  of  France. —  By  the  revo- 
lution which  took  place  in  that  year,  France  founded 
a  new  constitution,  upon  the  principles  that  all  men 
are  free  and  equal  in  their  rights,  and  that  the  sove- 
reignty resides  in  the  nation.  This  constitution  has 
been  virtually  overthrown  by  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchical  part  of  it ;  and  by  the  subsequent  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  king;  a  deed  of  most 
singular  atrocity,  by  which  the  national  convention 
have  stamped  eternal  infamy  upon  their  characters. 

The  moment  of  the  meeting  of  the  states-general 
was  far  from  auspicious  to  the  court,  but  abundantly 
so  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  minds  of  the 
French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  rumours  ; 
the  unanimity  that  had  been  looked  for  from  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  states  was  extinguished  by  the 
jarring  pretensions  of  each ;  and  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies were  attributed,  by  the  suspicions  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  who  were  supposed 
already  to  repent  of  the  hasty  assent  that  had  been  ex- 
torted. A  dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  in- 
creased the  general  gloom  and  discontent ;  and  the 
people,  pressed  by  hunger,  and  inflamed  by  resent- 
ment, were  ripe  for  revolt.  The  sovereign  also,  equally 
impatient  of  the  obstacles  he  incessantly  encountered, 
could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ;  the  influence  of  the 
queen  in  the  cabinet  was  again  established,  and  was 
attended  with  the  immediate  removal  of  M.  Neckar. 
This  step,  which  evinced  a  total  change  of  resolu- 
tions, and  which,  from  the  popularity  of  the  mi- 
nister, was  likely  to  produce  a  violent  fermentation 
in  every  order  of  men,  was  followed  by  others  equally 
injudicious  The  states-general  were  driven  into 
the  Salle  des  Etats,  where  they  held  their  meetings, 
by  detachments  of  the  guards,  who  surrounded  them, 
and  who  waited  only  the  orders  of  the  court  to  pro- 
ceed to  greater  extremities  against  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  who  were  obnoxious  to  them. 

These  manifestations  of  vigour,  had  they  been  only 
sustained  by  instantly  attacking  and  entering  Paris,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  unprepared  as  it  still  was, 
and  unwilling  to  expose  the  lives  and  propeities  of 
its  citizens  to  the  licentious  will  of  an  incensed  sol- 
diery, the  capital  would  have  been  without  difficulty, 
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reduced  to  obedience:  but  the  delay  which  succeed- 
ed gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  emotions  of  surprize  and  apprehension.  They 
saw  the  timidity  and  imbecility  of  the  government, 
who,  having  sounded  the  charge,  dared  not  advance, 
to  the  attack.  They  profited  by  this  want  of  exer- 
tion ;  and,  rapidly  passing  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther, they  almost  unanimously  took  up  arms  against 
their  rulers.  Joined  by  the  French  guards,  who,  from 
a  long  residence  in  the  capital,  had  been  peculiarly 
exposed  to  seduction,  and  who  at  this  decisive  mo- 
ment abandoned  their  sovereign,  the  Parisians  broke 
through  every  obstacle  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  restrained. 

By  the  accession  of  the  French  guards,  the  people 
had  obtained  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery  ;  the  shops  of  the  ar- 
mourers were  ransacked  for  weapons,  and  the  soldier 
citizens  were  even  trained  to  some  appearance  of  dis- 
cipline. The  night  of  the  13th  of  July  passed  with- 
out any  event  of  consequence:  the  morning  discover- 
ed that,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  the  troops 
encamped  in  the  Champ  Elysees  had  moved  off. 
The  people,  however,  were  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
this  removal,  and  an  immediate  attack  was  expected. 
The  national  guard  (for  that*  was  the  name  which  the 
mixed  band  of  soldiers  and  citizens  now  assumed) 
amounted  to  the  number  of  150,000  men;  but  the 
majority  were  still  without  arms.  The  marquis  de  la 
Salle  was  named  commander  in  chief;  the  green 
cockade,  which  they  had  at  first  adopted,  was  changed 
for  the  since  national  colours,  red,  blue  and  white; 
the  new  army  was  now  more  regularly  officered;  and 
varices  deputations  were  dispatched  in  quest  of  arms 
and  implements  of  war.  M.  de  Flesselles,  the  prevot 
des  merchands  (or  mayor)  made  many  promises  on 
this  subject ;  but  they  all  proved  delusive. — In  the 
course  of  their  enquiries  after  arms,  a  party  of  more 
than  30,000,  conducted  by  M.  Ethis  de  Corny,  re- 
paired to  the  Hotel  des  Invalids. 

M.  Sombreul,  the  governor,  had  received  orders  so 
early  as  on  Sunday  the  12th,  to  hold  himself  in  redi- 
ness  for  an  attack,  and  his  men  had  remained  during 
the  whole  of  Monday  under  arms,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday  he  had  permitted  them  to  take  a  few 
hours  rest.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Corny  arrived ; 
and  on  making  known  to  the  governor  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  was  answered,  that  the  invalids  had  not 
any  arms.  M.  Corny  was  reconducted  by  M.  Som- 
breul to  the  gate;  but  it  was  no  sooner  opened  than 
the  multitude  rushed  in,  like  an  irresistible  torrent, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  ransacked  every  part  of  the 
hotel.  More  than  30,000  muskets,  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  the  fruit  of  this  expedition.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Seine  a  similar  event  occurred  ; 
there  another  party  attacked  the  garde  mueble  de  la 
Couronne,  and  procured  from  that  ancient  store  an 
immence  number  of  weapons  of  different  kinds. 

The  Bastile  had  from  the  first  moment  of  the  alarms 
in  Paris  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  towers;  and 
three  field-pieces,  loaded  with  grape  and  case  shot, 
guarded  the  first  gate.  An  immense  quantity  of 
powder  and  military  stores  had  been  brought  from 
the  arsenal,  and  distributed  to  the  different  corps; 
the  mortars,  had  been  exercised,  the  draw-bridge  and 
gates  strengthened  and  repaired:  the  house  of  the 
governor  himself  was  fortified,  and  guarded  by  light 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  shortness  of  the  time  had 
not  permitted  him  to  be  equally  provident  in  laying 
in  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions.  The  forces  which 
the  fortress  included  were  chiefly  foreigners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  several  deputations 
had  waited  on  the  marquis  de  Launay,  the  governor, 
to  demand  arms  and  peace :  they  were  courteously 
received  by  him,  and  he  gave  them  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  his  good  intentions.  Indeed  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  himself  averse  to  hostile  measures,  had  he 


not  been  seduced  by  the  perfidious  counsels  of  the 
sieur  Louis  de  Flue,  commander  of  the  Swiss  guard.*, 
by  the  orders  of  the  baron  de  Bezenval,  and  by  the 
promises  of  M.  de  Flesselles.  The  Swiss  soldiers  had 
even  been  engaged  by  an  oath  to  fire  on  the  invalids 
who  were  in  the  fortress,  if  they  refused  to  obey  the 
governor;  and  the  invalids  themselves,  it  is  said, 
were  intoxicated  with  a  profusion  of  liquor  which 
had  been  distributed  among  them. 

M.  de  la  Rosier,  a  deputy  of  the  district  of  St. 
Louis  de  la  Culture,  waited  on  the  governor,  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  descriptions.  He  entered 
alone  into  the  house  of  the  governor,  and  the  peo- 
ple remained  in  the  outer  court.  "  I  come,  sir,"  said 
the  deputy,  "in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  represent 
to  you,  that  the  cannons  which,  are  levelled  against 
the  city  from  the  towers  of  the  Bastile,  have  excited 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions,  and  I  must  entreat 
that  you  will  remove  them."  The  governor  replied, 
"  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remove  the  guns, 
as  they  had  always  been  there,  without  an  order  from 
the  king  ;  that  he  would,  however,  dismount  them, 
and  turn  them  out  of  the  embrasures. 

The  deputy  having  with  difficulty  obtained  leave 
from  M.  de  Losme,  major  of  the  fortress,  to  enter  into 
the  interior  court,  summoned  the  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  name  of  honour  and  their  country  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  guns,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  of  them, 
at  the  desire  even  of  the  governor,  engaged  themselves 
by  oath  to  make  no  use  of  their  arms  unless  attacked. 
M.  de  la  Rosier,  after  having  ascended  one  of  the 
towerswithM.de  Launay,  went  out  of  the  castle, 
promising  to  engage  the  citizens  to  send  a  part  of  the 
national  guard  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Bastile  in  con- 
junction with  the  troops. — The  deputy  had  scarcely 
retired,  before  a  number  of  citizens  approached  the 
gate,  and  demanded  arms  and  ammunition.  As  the 
majority  of  them  was  unarmed,  and  announced  no 
hostile  intention,  M.  de  Launay  made  no  difficulty  of 
receiving  them,  and  lowered  the  first  draw-bridge  to 
admit  them.  The  more  determined  of  the  party 
advanced  to  acquaint  him  with  the  object  of  their 
mission :  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  the  first 
court  when  the  bridge  was  drawn  up,  and  a  gene- 
ral discharge  of  musketry  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  these  unfortunate  people. 

This  apparent  act  of  perfidy  immediately  raised  the 
resentment  of  the  people  almost  to  phrenzy.  The  in- 
stanteneous  determination  was  to  storm  the  fortress ; 
and  the  execution  was  as  vigorous  as  the  resolution 
was  daring.  An  immense  multitude,  armed  with 
muskets,  sabres,  &c.  rushed  at  once  into  the  outer 
courts.  A  soldier  of  the  name  of  Tournay,  climbed 
over  the  corps-de-guarde,  and  leaped  alone  into  the 
interior  court.  After  searching  in  vain  for  the  keys 
of  the  draw-bridges  in  the  corps-degarde,  he  called 
out  for  a  hatchet — he  soon  broke  the  locks  and  the 
bolts  ;  and  being  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side,  the  two  draw-bridges  were  im- 
mediately lowered.  The  people  lost  no  time  in 
making  good  their  station,  where  for  more  than  an 
hour  they  sustained  a  most  severe  fire  from  the  garri- 
son, and  answered  it  with  equal  vigour. 

Several  deputations  from  the  Ilotel  de  Ville  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  during  the  contest,  with 
flags  of  truce,  intending  to  persuade  the  besieged  to 
a  peaceful  surrender:  but  either  they  were  not  disco- 
vered amidst  the  general  confusion,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  M.  de  Launay  despaired  of  finding  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  still  flattered  him- 
self with  some  delusive  hope  of  deliverance.  The 
guards,  who  now  acted  openly  with  the  people, 
proved  of  most  essential  service;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  corps,  three  waggons 
loaded  with  ;straw  were  set  on  fire  under  the  wall.':, 
the  smoke  of  which  interrtipted  the  view,  and  con- 
sequently intercepted  the  aim  of  the  besieged;  while 
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the  assailants,  being  at  a  greater  distance,  were  able 
to  direct  their  fire  to  ihe  bjttlemcnts  with  an  unerring 
aim.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arsenal  was  stormed, 
and  a  most  dreadful  havock  was  prevented  there  by 
the  prudence  and  courage  of  M.  Humbert,  who  firs; 
mounted  the  towers  of  the  BastiJe:  a  hair  dresser  was 
in  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to  the  magazine,  when 
M.  H.  whose  notice  was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a 
woman,  knocked  the  desperado  down  with  the 
but-end  of  his  musket;  next,  instantly  seizing  a 
barrel  of  sait-petre,  which  had  already  caught  fire, 
he  vvas  happy  enough  ro  extinguish  it,  by  turning  it 
upside  down. 

An  immense  crowd,  as  if  unconscious  of  danger, 
filled  the  courts  of  the  fortress,  in  spite  of  the  unre- 
mitted fire  of  the  garrison,  and  even  approached  so 
near  ihe  towers,  that  M.  de  Launay  himself  frequently 
rolled  large  masses  of  stone  from  the  platform  upon 
their  heads.  Within,  all  was  confusion  and  terror; 
the  officers  themselves  served  at  the  guns,  and  dis- 
charged their  fire-locks  in  the  ranks.  But  when  the 
governor  saw  the  assailants  take  possession  of  the  first 
bridge,  and  draw  up  their  cannon  against  the  second, 
his  courage  then  was  changed  into  despair,  and  even 
his  understanding  appeared  to  be  deranged.  He 
rashly  sought  to  bury  himself  under  the  enormous 
mass,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defend. — 
While  a  turnkey  was  engaged  in  distributing  wine  to 
the  soldiers,  he  caught  the  match  from  one  of  the 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  ran  to  the  magazine  with  an 
intention  to  set  it  on  fire;  but  a  suballern  of  the  name 
of  Ferrand,  repulsed  him  with  his  bayonet.  He  then 
went  down  to  the  Tour  de  la  Liberte,  where  he  had 
deposited  a  quantity  of  powder:  but  here  also  he  was 
opposed  by  the  sieur  Beguard,  another  suballern  of- 
ficer, who  thus  prevented  an  act  of  insanity,  which 
must  have  destroyed  thousands  of  citizens,  and,  with 
the  Bastile,  would  have  infallibly  blown  up  all  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  suburb 
of  St.  Anionic. 

De  Launay  at  length  proposed  seriously  to  the  gar- 
rison to  blow  up  the  fortress,  as  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  hope  for  mercy  from  the  mob.  But  he 
was  answered  by  the  soldiers,  that  they  would  rather 
perish  than  destroy  in  this  insidious  manner  such  a 
number  of  their  fellow  citizens.  He  then  hung  out 
a  white  flag,  intimating  his  desire  to  capitulate;  and 
a  Swiss  officer  would  have  addressed  the  assailants 
through  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  the  draw-bridge — 
but  the  hour  was  past,  and  the  exasperated  populace 
would  attend  to  no  offer  of  capitulation.  Through 
the  same  opening  he  next  displayed  a  paper,  which 
the  distance  prevented  the  besiegers  from  reading.  A 
person  brought  a  plank,  which  was  rested  on  the 
parapet,  and  poised  by  a  number  of  others.  The 
brave  unknown  advanced  upon  the  plank  ;  but  just 
as  he  was  ready  to  seize  the  paper,  he  received  a 
musket  shot,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  He  was  followed 
by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Maillard,  son  to  an 
officer  of  the  chatelet,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  paper,  the  contents  of  which  were — "  We 
have  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder, 
and  will  blow  up  the  garrison  and  all  its  environs,  if 
you  do  not  accept  the  capitulation." — M.  Elie,  an  of 
ficer  of  the  queen's  regiment,  who  was  invested  with 
a  kind  of  spontaneous  authority,  was  for  agreeing  to 
terms;  but  the  people  indignantly  rejected  the  very 
word  Capitulation,  and  immediately  drew  up  three 
pieces  of  artillery  to  the  spot. 

It  being  now  perceived  by  the  garrison  that  the 
great  bridge  was  going  to  be  attacked,  they  let  down 
the  small  draw-bridge,  which  was  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  into  the  fortress.  Messrs.  Elie,  Hulin,  Mail- 
lard, Reole,  Humbert,  Tournay,  and  some  others, 
leaped  instantly  on  the  bridge,  and,  securing  the 
bolts,  proceeded  to  the  door.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  guards,  preserving  their  habitual  coolness  and 
discipline,  formed  a  column  on  the   other  side  of  the 


bridge,  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  rushing  upon  it 
in  too  great  numbers.  An  invalid  came  16  open  the 
gate  behind  the  draw-bridge,  and  asked  the  invaders 
what  they  wanted?  "The  surrender  of  the  Bastile," 
they  cried  ;  and  he  permitted  them  to  enter.  The 
conquerors  immediately  lowered  the  great  bridge, 
and  the  multitude  entered  wiihout  resistance :  the 
invalids  were  ranged  to  the  right,  and  the  Swiss  on 
the  left  hand,  and  their  arms  piled  against  the  wall. 
They  took  off  their  hats,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
cried  out  "  Bravo  ! "  as  the  besiegers  entered.  The 
first  moments  of  this  meeting  passed  in  peace  and  re- 
conciliation: but  some  soldiers  on  the  platforms,  ig- 
norant of  the  surrender,  unhappily  fired  upon  the 
people;  who,  suspecting  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  fell 
upon  the  invalids,  two  of  whom  (the  unfortunate  Be- 
guard,  who  had  prevented  the  governor  from  blowing 
up  the  Bastile,  and  another  equally  innocent)  were 
dragged  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  hanged.     • 

M.  de  Launay,  when  seized,  was  not  in  an  uni- 
form, but  in  a  plain  grey  frock:  he  had  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  would  have  killed  himself  with  the  sword 
that  it  contained,  but  the  grenadier  Arne,  wrested  it 
out  of  his  hand.  lie  was  escorted  by  Messrs.  Hulin, 
Arne,  Legris,  Elie,  and  some  others,  and  every  ef- 
fort was  exerted  by  these  patriots  to  save  his  life,  but 
in  vain: — they  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  before  his  defenders  were  overpowered,  and 
even  wounded  by  the  enraged  populace,  and  he  fell 
under  a  thousand  wounds.  M.  de  Losme  Salbrai,  his 
major,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  virtue  and 
his  humanity,  was  also  the  victim  of  the  popular  fury. 
The  marquis  de  Pelleport,  who  had  been  five  years 
in  the  Bastile,  and  during  that  time  had  been  tteated 
by  him  with  particular  kindness,  interposed  to  save 
him  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  was  struck  down  by  a 
hatchet,  and  M.  de  Losme  was  instantly  put  tO' 
death.  The  heads  of  the  governor  and  the  major  were 
struck  off,  and  carried  on  spikes  through  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

The  rage  of  the  populace  would  not  have  ended 
here — the  invalids  who  defended  the  fortress  would 
all  have  been  sacrificed,  had  not  the  humanity  of  the 
French  guards  interposed,  and  insisted  on  their  par- 
don. The  keys  of  the  Bastile  were  carried  to  M, 
Brissot  de  Warville,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before 
an  inhabitant  of  these  caverns  of  despotism;  and  a 
guard  of  3000  men  was  appointed  over  the  fortress 
till  the  council  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  should  decree 
its  demolition.  In  the  intoxication  of  success,  the 
prisoners  were  forgotten ;  and  as  the  keys  had  been 
carried  to  Paris,  the  dungeons  were  forced  open — 
seven  prisoners  only  were  found,  three  of  whom  had 
lost  their  reason,  having  been  detained  there  as  state 
prisoners  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

M.  de  Launay's  fate  involved  that  of  M.  de  Fles- 
selles,  the  prevot  des  marchands.  He  had  been  long 
suspected  of  a  design  to  betray  the  people:  and  all 
his  manoeuvres  evidently  tended  to  that  point.  In 
the  pocket  of  M.  de  Launay  a  letter  from  him  vvas 
discovered,  which  contained  these  remarkable  words 
— "I  will  amuse  the  Perisians  with  cockades  and  pro- 
mises. Keep  your  station  till  the  evening — you  shall 
then  have  a  reinforcement."  At  the  sight  of  this 
letter  the  unfortunate  de  Flesselles  was  struck  dumb 
— a  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall — "  Be  gone,  M.  de  F. 
you  are  a  traitor." — "  I  see,"  said  he,  "gentlemen, 
that  I  am  not  agreeable  to  you — I  shall  retire." — He 
hasted  down  the  stairs:  but  as  he  crossed  the  Greve, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  persons  to  defend  him, 
a  young  man,  who  had  waited  an  opportunity,  shot 
him  with  a  pistol.  His  head  was  cut  off,  placed  on  a 
pike,  and  carried  through  the  streets  along  with  that 
of  the  governor. 

There  were  found,  in  the  prison  of  the  Bastile,  the 
most  horrible  engines  for  putting  to  the  severest  tor- 
tures those  unhappy  persons  whom  the  cruelty  or  jea- 
lousy of  despotism  had  determined    to   destroy.     An 
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iron  cage,  about  twelve  tons  in  weight,  was  found 
with  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  it,  who  had  probably 
lingered  out  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  that  horrid 
mansion.  Among  the  prisoners  released  by  its  de- 
struction were  major  White,  a  Scotchman,  earl  Maza- 
rine, an  Irish  nobleman,  and  the  count  de  Lorges. — 
The  former  appeared  to  have  his  intellectual  faculties 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  long  confinement  he 
had  endured;  and  by  being  unaccustomed  to  converse 
with  any  human  creature,  he  had  forgotten  the  use 
of  speech.  Earl  Mazarine,  on  his  arrival  upon  the 
British  shore,  eagerly  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  fell 
down  on  his  knees,  and,  kissing  the  ground  thrice, 
exclaimed,  "  God  bless  this  land  of  lib-^rty  !"  The 
count  de  Lorges,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life, 
being  also  liberated,  was  exhibited  to  the  public 
curiosity  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  royal  palace.  His 
filthy  appearance,  his  white  beard,  which  extended 
to  his  waist,  and  above  all,  his  extreme  weakness, 
resulting  probably  from  sutTering  an  imprisonment  ot 
thirty-two  years,  were  objects  highly  calculated  to 
operate  upon  the  senses  and  passions  of  every  behol- 
der. It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  participate  in  the 
exultation  which  a  capital  and  a  country  so  highly 
illuminated,  and  so  long  oppressed,  must  have  experi- 
enced, at  the  extinction  of  this  detestable  and  justly 
dreaded  prison  ot  state. 

This  wonderful  day  was  succeeded  by  a  tumultuous 
night;  and  the  songs  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  had 
celebrated  the  victory  of  the  people,  were  converted 
into  confused  murmurs  expressive  only  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  troops  were 
about  to  enter  the  city  at  the  Barrie  d'Enfer  :  thi- 
ther the  citizens  crowded  under  the  conduct  of  the 
French  guards,  and  preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery 
— the  body  of  troops,  however,  that  appeared  in  that 
quarter,  were  dispersed  by  a  single  volley.  The 
alarm-bells  were  then  sounded  ;  barricadoes  were 
formed  at  the  barriers  ;  deep  holes  were  dug  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  ; 
the  tops  of  the  houses  were  manned  ;  a  general  illu- 
mination was  ordered  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  interrupted  by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  by 
the  warning  voice  of  the  patroles — "  Citizens,  do  not 
go  to  bed  ;take  care  of  your  lights ;  on  this  night  we 
must  see  clearly." 

The  court  regarded  the  first  news  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastile  as  an  imposture  ot  the  popular  party  :  it 
was,  however,  at  length  incontrovertibly  confirmed. 
The  first  resolves  of  the  cabal  are  said  to  have  been 
desperate,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  commanders 
to  push  their  projected  plot  with  all  possible  vigour. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  marshal  Broglio  is  said  to 
have  arrived  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obey  the  mandate  he  had  received  of  investing  the 
hall  of  the  national  assembly  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
as  the  soldiers  would  not  comply  with  his  orders. — 
"  Press  then  the  siege  of  Paris,"  was  the  answer. 
The  general  replied,  lor  the  execution  of  that  project, 
he  could  not  depend  on  the  army. 

The  only  person  in  the  palace,  who  was  kept  totally 
ignorant  of  these  transactions,  was  the  king.  The 
duke  de  Liancourt,  a  distinguished  patriot,  who  was 
then  master  of  the  wardrobe,  safed  the  state:  he 
forced  his  way  in  the  middle  nf  the  night  into  the 
king's  apartraent,  informed  him  of  every  circum- 
stance, and  announced  to  the  count  d'Artois  that  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head.  The  intelligence  of  the 
duke  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Monsieur, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  the  king  was  immedi- 
ately convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  evil 
counsels.  Early  the  next  morning  the  monarch  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly,  but  without  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  despotism.  His  address  was  affectionate 
and  consolatory.  He  "  lamented  the  disturbances  of 
Paris  ;  disavowed  all  consciousness  of  any  meditated 
attack  on  the  persons  of  the  deputies;  and  added  that 
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'  he  had   issued  orders  for  the    immediate  removal  of 
the  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis." 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  as- 
sembly on  this  affecting  occasion. — The  tear  of  sym- 
pathy started  into  almost  every  eye. — An  expressive 
silence  first  pervaded  the  assembly,  which  presently 
was  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  applause  and  acclama- 
tion. 

The  city  of  Paris,  which  had,  from  the  12th  of 
July,  been  an  unhappy  scene  of  commotion,  of  terror, 
and  bloodshed,  began  on  the  15th  to  as'sume  some 
appearance][of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  livid  and 
bloody  heads  were  still  carried  about  the  streets  as 
trophies  of  popular  resentment  :  but  on  the  mornin"- 
of  that  day,  a  sensible  citizen  persuaded  the  multi- 
tude to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  electors  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  laboured  incessantly  in  the  organization  of  the 
civil  establishment,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  city 
militia.  The  odious  name  of  Prevot  was  abolished; 
the  more  ancient  and  honourable  appellation  of  Mayor 
was  substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  to  this  office  M. 
Bailly,  who  had  been  president  of  the  tiers  ctat,  was 
called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  due  d'Orleans, 
having  been  elected  president  of  the  national  assembly, 
had  declined  the  honour,  and  that  the  venerable  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne  had  been  chosen  in  Ins  room. 
During  the  laborious  sessions  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
grace of  M.  Neckar,  however,  it  was  thought  that 
his  age  and  infirmities  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
exercise  so  diflncult  an  office  without  the  assistance  of 
a  younger  person,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayetle  was 
unanimously  nominated  vice-president. 

During  the  night,  the  troops  which  had  assembled 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  decamped,  leaving  their 
tents  and  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage  behind 
them  :  but  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  to  the 
citizens  soon  presented  itself: — this  was  a  deputation 
of  eighty-four  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  national  assembly,  accompanied  by  an  immense 
crowd,  who  covered  the  road  from  Versailles,  to  the 
capital,  and  loaded  them  with  blessings,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  prodigal  affection.  The 
surprise  and  exultation  of  these  patriots  must  have 
been  extreme,  when  they  beheld  more  than  100,000 
citizens  transformed  into  soldiers,  all  of  them  armed 
and  already  trained  to  military  discipline.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilk,  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  count  Lally  Tolendal,  the  marquis  Clermont 
Tonnerre,  the  due  de  Liancourt,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  addressed  the  people. — From  this  place 
they  adjourned  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
Te  DeuDi  was  sung  in  celebration  of  the  happy  and 
chearful  return  of  peace  accompanied  with  liberty. 
As  they  returned  from  the  church,  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace  were  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
expression  of  two  further  demands,  the  wish  of  seein"- 
their  beloved  sovereign  in  Paris,  and  the  recall  of 
the  patriotic  ministry.  The  deputies  returned  to 
Versailles  in  the  evening. 

To  circumstances  of  such  importance  as  those 
above  related,  it  must  be  imputed  that  the  public 
tranquillity,  when  interrupted,  was  not  easily  restored. 
The  ininistry,  which  had  shewn  themselves  so  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  the  people,  were  not  yet  dismissed, 
nor  had  the  troops  yet  evacuated  the  environs  of 
Paris:  two  fresh  regiments  had  arrived  at  St.  Dennis  ; 
a  strange  and  unsuccessful  attack  had  even  been 
made  on  the  Bastile,  by  a  serjeant  and  two  companies 
of  guards;  and  a  convoy  of  Hour  had  been  intercept- 
ed by  the  orders  of  a  person  well  known.  The  night 
of  the  15th,  therefore,  was  spent  with  the  same 
anxiety,  and  with  the  same  warlike  preparations,  as 
the  preceding  ;  and  in  the  morning  a  fresh  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  the  assembly,  entreating  them  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  procuring  the  dismission  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  recall  of  M.  Neckar. 

■1  i.  The 
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The  nssetnbiv  were  on  the  point  of  voting  a  spirit- 
ed address  to  'the  king,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  Mirabeau,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  mi- 
nisters themselves  had  atr'ttcipatcd  the  wish  of  the 
assembly,  by  giving  ih^their  resignations.  The  same 
evening,  a  letter  from  his  majesty  to  M.  Neckar,  in- 
viting him  to  return,  was  read  by  the  president.  It 
was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  was 
seconded  by  an  address  from  the  assembly  themselves 
to  that  i';?right  minister,  coached  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  i'flfection  and  respect.  The  king  having  at 
the  same  time  in.imated  his  intention  of  visiting  Paris 
the  following  day,  the  .  assembly  immediately  de- 
creed a  deputation  to  convey  this  exhilarating  intel- 
ligence, and  to  calm  the  disquietude  that  prevailed 
in   the  metropolis. 

Those  who  really  loved  him  were  apprehensive  for 
his  safety;  while  oiliers,  who  had  been  guilty  of  mal- 
version,  were  apprehensive  for  themselves.  Rumours 
of  projected  assassinations  were  spread,  and  the  least 
consequence  that  could  ensue  was  supposed  to  be  the 
dctension  of  the  sovereign  in  Pari^.  The  king  how- 
ever, with  a  degree  of  courage  and  patriotism,  which 
does  honour  to  his  character,  remained  immoveable 
in  his  determination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  left  Versailles,  in  a 
plain  dress,  and  with  no  other  equipage  than  two  car- 
riages with  eight  horses  each  ;  in  the  first  of  which  he 
rode  himself— a  part  of  the  national  assembly,  in  their 
robes,  accompanied  him  on  foot,  and  the  militia  of 
Versailles  composed  his  only  guard  till  the  procession 
arrived  at  the  S.ve,  where  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Paris  militia,  with  marquis  do  la  Fayette  at  their 
head  :  and  from  this  place  the  suit  of  the  monarch 
amounted  to  about  20,000  men.  The  horse-guards 
led  tlie  procession  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the 
cty  cavalry  ;  some  battalions  of  the  French  gnards 
and  other  soldiers,  who  had  fought  in  defence  of  the 
nation,  succeede-i  :  then  t 'e  different  companies  and 
corporations  ;  and  M.  de  la  Fayette,  with  a  large 
body  of  militia,  brought  up  the  rear. 

A  c|uarlcr  of  nn  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
whether  from  accident,  or  from  some  plot  concerted 
by  the  enemies  of  liberty,  a  woman  was  shot  by  a 
m^sket-ball,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
king  looked  pale  and  melancholy,  and  an  expression 
of  anxiety  wns  even  apparent  in  the  faces  of  the  na- 
tional assembly.  The  progress  was  remarkably  slow; 
and  no  shout  was  heard  but  "  Vive  la  nation." 

At  the  Barriere  des  Conferences,  the  king  was  met 
by  M.  Bailly,  who  acted  as  mayor,  with  the  other 
ma"istiatcs.  '  On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  city,  M. 
IJaiHy  addressed  his  majesty  in  a  short  but  elegant 
s()eech,  the  exordium  of  which  was  : — "  These,  Sir, 
i.re  the  keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He 
came  to  reconquer  his  p-  ople  ;  it  is  our  happiness  to 
have  reconquered  our  king."  At  the  Pont  Neuf  the 
passage  was  lined  by  a  numerous  train  of  artillery  ; 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  gallantry,  the  mouths 
and  touch-holes  of  the  cannon  were  adorned  with 
bouquets  of  flowers. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  king 
solemnly  confirmed  the  election  of  M.  Bailly  and  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette  ;  and  on  receiving  the  compli- 
mentary nddresbesof  the  mayor,  the  president  of  elec- 
tors, count  Ldly  Tolendal,  Sec.  he  exclaimed  with 
an  air  of  pathetic  emotion,  which  scarcely  allowed 
him  utterance,—  "  My  people  may  always  rely  tjpon 
my  affection."  He  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  the  national  cockade;  and  when  he  shewed 
himself  at  the  window  with  this  badge  of  patriotism, 
the  joy  of  the  people  coidd  be  no  longer  restrained  ; 
the  shout  of  Five  k-  roi  !  wliich  had  scarcely  been 
heard  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  filled  the  whole 
a,mos[/'iere,  and  resounded  from  one  extremity  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  The  return  of  the  king  to  Ver- 
sailles was  a  real  triumph.  The  citizens,  almost  in- 
toxicated   with  joy,    surrounded    his    carriage  ;    his 


countenance,  which  in  the  morning  bore  the  asprct 
of  melancholy,  \Vas  now  cheerful  and  smiling;  and 
he  appeared  sincerely  to  partake  in  the  general  satis- 
faction  cf  the  [)eople. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Versailles  contribut, 
ed  to  excite  a  most  unhappy  commotioi:.  On  the 
firs*  of  October  an  entertainment  (the  first  that  was 
ever  given  in  public  at  Versailles  by  that  body)  was 
given  by  the  gardes-du-corps,  or  king's  body  guards, 
to  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders;  and  to 
augment  the  unpopularity  of  the  circumstance,  it  was 
given  in  the  royal  snloon.  Several  of  the  officers  of 
the  national  guard,  with  others  of  the  military,  were 
invited.  .\t  the  second  course,  four  toasts  were 
given  :  "  The  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the 
royal  family."  "  The  nation"  was  proposed,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  witnesses,  expressly  rejected 
by  the  gardes-ducoips.  The  king  was  just  return- 
ed from  hunting;  and  the  queen,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  persuaded  his  majesty  to 
accompany  her  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  saloon, 
which  was  now  filled  with  soldiers — the  grenadiers 
ot  Flanders  and  the  Swiss  chasseurs  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  desert.  The  queen  appeared  with  the 
dauphin  in  her  arms,  affectionate  as  she  was  lovely, 
and  carried  the  royal  infant  through  the  saloon, 
an)idst  .he  acclamations  and  murmurs  of  the  specta- 
tors. Filled  with  enthusiasm,  the  soldiers  drank  the 
health  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin,  with 
their  swords  drawn  ;  and  the  royal  guests  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  retired. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  entertainment,  which 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  with  some  degree  of  or- 
der, became  a  scene  of  entire  contusion.  Nothing 
was  omitted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  military. 
The  music  played  the  favourite  air — "  O  Richard,  O 
my  king!  the  world  abandons  thee;"  the  ladies  of 
the  court  distributed  white  cockades,  the  anti-patriot 
ensign  ;  and  even  some  of  the  national  guard,  it  is  said, 
had  the  weakness  to  accept  them. 

The  city  of  Paris,  during  these  transactions,  was 
afflicted  with  all  the  evils  of  famine.  Either  no  bread 
was  to  be  obtained,  or  bread  of  so  bad  a  quality,  t^at 
the  populace,  always  mistrustlul  and  suspicious,  were 
not  without  their  alarms  of  a  criminal  design  upon 
the  lives,  or  at  leasl  the  health,  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  fatal  banquet  at  Versailles.  The  circumstan- 
ces which  we  have  related  were  strangely  magnified  ; 
and  all  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  respect- 
ing the  design  of  dissolving  the  assembly,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  sovereign,  were  added  in  exaggeration. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  filth  of 
October,  a  woman  sallied  out  from  the  quarter  of  St. 
Eustacia,  and  entering  the  corpse-de-garde,  and  seizing 
a  drum,  paraded  the  adjacent  streets  beating  etw 
alarm,  and  exciting  the  people  by  clamours  respect- 
ing the  scarcity  of  bread.  She  was  soon  joined  by  a 
very  numerous  mob,  chiefly  of  women,  to  the  amount 
of  800,  who  proceeded  to  Versailles,  where  the  king, 
upon  hearing  their  complaints,  signed  an  order  for 
bringing  corn  from  Senlis,  and  de  Lagni,  and  for  re- 
movmg  every  obstacle  which  impeded  the  supply  of 
Paris.  This  order  being  reported  to  the  women,  they 
retired  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

No  sooner  was  this  band  of  Amasons  dispersed, 
than  it  was  succeeded  by  another.  The  national  as- 
sembly continued  sitting  ;  but  the  session  was  tumul- 
tuous, and  interrupted  by  the  shouts  and  harangues 
of  the  Parisian  fish-women,  who  filled  the  galleries; 
their  address  was  mingled  with  affecting  murmurs 
and  cornplaints,  the  multitu'le  crying  out  that  they 
were  actually  starving,  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
had  eaten  nothing  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  president,  therefore  humanely  ordered  that  pro- 
visions should  be  sought  tor  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  a  sct^ne  of  a  mise- 
rable, scantv,  and  tumultuous  banquet.     Indeed  such 
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was  the  dreadful  famine,  that  the  horse  of  one  of  one 
gardes-du-corps,  being  killed  in  a  tumult,  he  was  im- 
mediately roasted  by  the  mob,  and  greedily  devoured. 

The  wretched  multitudes  who  had  travelled  from 
Paris  were  exposed,  almost  famished,  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  in  the  open  streets  :  within  the 
castle  all  was  trepidation ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
from  without  but  imprecations,  aiid  the  voice  of  en- 
raged multitudes  demanding  the  life  of  the  queen 
and  the  gardes-du-corps.  Towards  midnight,  how- 
ever, all  appeared  tolerably  still  and  peaceable,  when 
the  beating  of  the  druins,  and  the  light  of  innume- 
rable torches,  announced  the  approach  of  the  Pa- 
risian army. 

At  about  half  past  fi\e,  the  day  began  to  break  ; 
and  at  tiiis  period  crowds  of  women  and  other  despe- 
rate persons,  breathmg  vengeance  and  thirsting  for 
blood,  advanced  to  the  castle,  which,  in  the  fatal  se- 
curity which  the  arrival  of  tlie  Parisian  militia  in- 
spired, was  left  unguarded  in  several  places.  Some 
of  the  iron  gates  were  shut,  and  some  left  open.  An 
immense  crowd  found  its  way  into  the  "cour  des 
ministres,"  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  royal 
gate,  which  was  shut,  and  a  number  of  the  invaders 
attempted  to  scale  it.  Another  iroop  of  ruffians  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel  court,  and  another  to  that  of 
the  princes,  and  by  both  these  avenues  penetrated 
into  the  royal  cour'.  Some  hasty  dispositions  qf  de- 
fence were  made  by  a  M.  Aguesseauj  the  gardes-du- 
corps  were  soon  under  arms,  and  one  man  was 
wounded  by  them  in  the  arm,  and  another  shot  dead. 
The  crowd  immediately  mounted  the  grand  stair  case, 
where  one  of  rhe  gardes-du-corps,  M.  Miomandre, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  their  attempt; 
but  he  narr-iwly  escapeJ  with  his  life.  M.  Tardivet 
du  Repare  hasted  to  the  queen's  apartment,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  ot  the  banditti  j  but  he  was 
assailed  by  thousands,  and  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
A  villain  with  a  pike  attempted  to  pierce  him  to  the 
heart;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  wrest  the  wea- 
pon from  his  hand,  with  which  he  parried  the  attacks 
of  his  c  nemies,  and  at  length  effected  his  escape.  M. 
Miomandre  in  the  mean  time  made  his  way  to  the 
queen's  apartm-nt.  Me  opened  the  door,  and  cried 
out  to  a  lady,  whom  he  saw  in  the  inner  chamber — 
*'  Save  the  queen,  madam,  her  life  is  in  danger — I 
am  here  alone  against  two  thousand  tigers."  He  shut 
the  door;  and  after  a  few  minutes  resistance  was  des- 
perately wounded  with  a  pike,  and  left  for  dead — 
thougti  he  afterwards  recovered. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  this,  the  queen 
had  been  awaked  by  the  clamours  of  the  women 
who  assembled  upon  the  terrace;  but  her  waitiiig 
woman  had  satisfied  her  by  saying,  "that  they  were 
only  the  women  ot  Paris,  wiio  she  supposed,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  lodging,  were  walking  about."  But 
the  tumult  approaching,  and  becoming  apparently 
more  serious,  she  arose,  dresed  herself  in  haste,  and 
ran  to  the  king's  apartment  by  a  private  passage.  In 
her  way  she  heard  the  noise  of  a  pistol  and  a  musket, 
whicl'i  redoubled  the  terror.  "  My  friends,"  said 
she  to  every  person  she  met,  "save  me  and  my  chil- 
dren." In  the  king's  chamber  she  found  the  dauphin, 
who  had  been  brought  there  by  one  of  her  women ; 
but  the  king  was  gone.  Av%aked  by  the  tumult,  he 
had  seen  from  a  window  the  multitude  pressing  to- 
wards the  grand  stair-c.ise;  and  alarmed  for  the  queen, 
he  hasted  to  her  apartment,  and  entered  at  one  door 
in  the  moment  she  had  quitted  it  by  the  other.  He 
returned. without  loss  of  time;  and  having  with  the 
queen  brought  the  princess  royal  into  the  chamber, 
they  prepared  to  face  the  multitude.  In  the  mean 
time  the  noise  and  tumult  increased,  and  appeared  at 
the  very  door  of  the  chamber. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  most  dread- 
ful exclamations,  with  viok^nt  and  repeated  blows 
against  the  outer  donr,  a  pannel  of  which  was  broken. 
Nothing  but  instant  death  v.as  expected  by  the  royal 


company.  Suddenly,  however,  the  tumult  seemed 
to  cease— every  thing  was  quiet;  and  a  moment  after 
a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  in  an  instant  the  apartments  weie  filled 
with  the  Parisian  guard.  The  officer  who  conducted 
them,  ordered  them  to  ground  their  arm.-;.  "  We 
come,"  said  he,  "  to  save  the  king  ;"  and  turning  to 
such  of  the  gardes-du-corps  as  were  in  the  apartments, 
"We  will  save  you  also,  gentlemen;  let  us  from  this 
moment  be  united." 

The  national  guard  unfortunately  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  all  the  mischief.  'I'wo  of  the  gardes-du- 
corps  were  murdered  by  the  mob  before  the  troops 
could  be  rallied,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  pikes  serv- 
ed as  the  standards  of  their  detestable  banditti.  From 
the  first  moment  of  the  alarm  the  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  had  even  exceeded  his  usual  activity.  He 
appeared  in  every  quarter:— "  Gentlemen,"  said  he 
lo  the  Parisian  soldiers,  "  I  have  pledged  by  word 
and  honour  to  the  king,  that  nothing  belonging  to 
him  shidl  receive  injury.  If  I  break  my  wc;rd,  I  shall 
be  no  longer  worthy  to  be  your  commander."  Captain 
Gondran,  the  officer  who  had  driven  the  ruffians  from 
the  king's  apartment,  was  not  less  conspicuous  for  his 
activity.  Tlie  Parisians  forced  their  way  in  every 
part  through  the  almost  impenetrable  mass — surround- 
ed the  gardes-du-corps,  and  placed  them  in  safety  un- 
der their  ov.ii  colours. 

The  banditti,  whose  great  object  was  plunder,  had 
already  begun  to  strip  the  palace,  and  to  throw  the 
furniture  to  each  other  out  of  the  windows.  M. 
Gondran  pursued  them  from  place  to  place,  till  the 
castle  was  at  length  completely  cleared.  Expelled 
from  the  palace,  they  repaired  to  the  stables;  but 
here  a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  their  depredatioi^s  by 
M.  Doazon,  a  farmer-general,  and  captain  of  the  Paris 
inilitia.  The  horses  were  all  recovered,  and  brought 
back  in  safety  to  their  stalls.  Disappointed  at  length 
in  every  view,  they  departed  in  a  body  to  Paris;  and 
left  Versailles  entirely  free,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  national  guard.  The  most  generous  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  took  place  between  the  gardes-du- 
corps  and  the  national  guard.  The  former  consi- 
dered the  olhens  as  their  deliverers;  while  the  latter 
evinced  every  inclination  that  they  should  in  future 
form  one  united  corps. 

At  length  the  royal  family  now  ventured  to  shew 
themselves  at  a  balcony,  and  received  the  most  lively 
acclamations  of  respect  from  the  soldiers  and  the  peo- 
ple. But  whether  it  had  been  planned  by  the  popu- 
•  lar  party,  or  whether  it  was  the  immediate  impulse 
of  the  multitude — but  the  former  is  most  probable — 
at  the  first  a  single  voice,  or  a  {qin  voices,  exclaim- 
ed— "The  king  to  Paris;"  and  this  was  instantly 
followed  by  an  universal  acclamation  enforcing  the 
same  demand.  After  some  consultation  wi:h  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  king  addressed  them; 
"  You  wish  me  to  go  to  Paris — I  will  go,  on  the 
condition  that  1  am  to  be  accompanied  by  my  wife 
and  children."  He  ytas  answered  by  reiterated  ac- 
clamations of  Vive  Ic  roi  ! 

Ihe  national  assembly  was  convened  before  the 
king's  departure  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Mirabeau, 
passed  a  solemn  decree,  "that  the  assembly  was  inse- 
parable from  the  person  ot  tlie  king."  A  deputation 
of  one  hundred  members  was  also  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  king  to  Paris.  During  the  fireparations 
for  ilie  journey,  the  gardes-du-corps  changed  iiats  and 
svvords  with  the  grenadiers  and  national  guards,  and 
both  they  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders  desired  leave 
to  mix  indiscriminately  in  the  ranks.  It  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  procession  set  out. 
During  the  progress  all  was  gaiety  and  joy  among; 
the  soldiers  and  the  spectators  ;  and  such  was  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  French  nation  still  held  the  name 
and  person  of  their  king,  that  the  multitude  were  su- 
perstitiously  persuaded  that  the  royal  presence  would 
actually  put  an  end  to  the  famine.  On  his  arrival, 
I  the 
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the  king  was  congratulated  by  the  municipality,  and 
declared  hij  approbation  of  the  loyalty  which  the 
city  of  Paris  manitested. 

As  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  so  entirely  averse 
to  the  principles  of  the  high  aristocratic  party,  num- 
bers of  them,  particularly  the  king's  two  brothers, 
and  some  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune,  took  refuge 
in  foreign  countries,  where  they  applied  themselves 
indefatigably  to  the  purpose  of  exciting  war  against 
France. 

The  preparations  for  the  general  confederation  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  mean  time,  with  considerable  rapidity 


proceeded  without  interruption  for  156  miles,  and 
were  but  a  few  league  •  from  the  frontiers  when  they 
were  arrested.  At  St.  Manehoud,  the  post-master,  a 
M.  Droutrt,  who  had  formerly  been  a  dragoon  in  the 
regiment  of  Condc — He  immediately  recognised  the 
queen,  and  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the  lescmblance 
of  the  king  to  his  portrait  on  the  assignat  of  fifty  livres. 
H:;  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicions,  on  seeing  the  de- 
tachment of  dragoons  relieved  by  a  detachment  of 
hussars,  and  determined  to  stop  them  ;  but,  being  alone, 
was  prudent  enough  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  op- 
position of  the  soldiers.     He  suffered  the  carnages   to 


The  Champ  de  Mars,  so  famous  for  having  been  the  !  pass,  but  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  took  a  cross-road 
rendezvous  of  the  troops  which  in  the  preceding  yc-ar 
were  intended  to  overawe  tlie  capital,  was  chosen  for 
this  solemnity.  This  piece  of  ground,  which  is  about 
400  toises,  or  800  yards  in  diameter,  is  bounded  on 
the  right  and  left  by  lofty  trees,  and  commands  at]  the 
further  extremity  a  view  of  the  military  academy.  In 
the  middle  of  this  vast  plain  an  altar  was  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  the  civic  oath;  and  round 
it  an  immense  amphitheatre  was  thrown  up,  of  a  league 
in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing  four  hun- 
dred thousand  spectators.  The  entrance  into  the 
Champ  de  Confederation  (as  it  was  now  called)  was 
through  triumphal  arches.  The  king's  throne  was 
placed  under  an  elegant  pavilion  in  the  middle,  and 
each  side  of  it  were  seals  for  the   members  of  the 


to  Varennes,  which  was  their  next  stage.  He  com- 
municated his  suspicions  to  the  post-master  there,  who 
had  also  formerly  been  a  dragoon  ;  and  they  conclud- 
ed that  the  only  mode  of  effecting  their  purpose  was, 
to  barricade  the  street  and  bridge  over  which  the  car- 
riages must  necessarily  pass.  Fortunately,  on  the 
bridge  ihcre  stood  at  the  moment  a  carriage  loaded 
with  furniture;  they  overset  it,  and  called  t-igether 
the  mayor,  the  procureur  de  la  commune,  and  the 
commandant  of  the  national  guard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  number  of  the  patriots  was  increased  to 


on 

national  assembly.  Two  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  upon  this  immense  labour;  but  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  fearing  lest  the  preparations  should  not  be 
completed  at  the  appointed  period,  flocked  from  every 
quarter  to  assist  in  the  patriotic  undertaking.  Not 
only  the  military,  but  the  clergy,  and  oven  the  ladies 
lent  their  cheerful  assistance.  With  astonishment 
strangers  beheld  the  most  delicate  and  elegant  of  the 
female  sex  dragging  the  wheel-barrow,  or  handling 
with  willing  but  sometimes  ineflfective  endeavours  the 
weighty  mallet  or  the  spade.  We  further  learn,  that 
on  the'  Friday  before  the  14th,  his  majesty  went  to 
view  the  worfvs  at:  the  Campus  Martins,  and,  like  the 
emperor  of  China,  lent  a  hand,  not  indeed  to  the 
plough,  but  to  the  shovel;  he  filled  the  wheel-barrovy, 
and  would  have  wheeled  away  the  load,  had  not  one 
of  his  attendants  taken  the  burden  off:' his  hands. — 
One  of  the  spectators  remarked,  The  king  was  dig- 
ging his  own  grave — at  least,  that  of  the  late  royal 
honours.  The  provincials,  who  came  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  kingdom  to  join  in  the  confedera- 
tion, emulated  the  citizens  in  the  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  the  work  was  completed,  so  as,  both 
with  respect  to  time  and  manner,  to  surprise  every 
spectator. 

At  length  the  important  1  Mb  of  July  1790  arrived. 
The  national  guards  of  the  departments,  distinguished 
by  their  respective  standards,  the  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  the  different  troops  of  cavalry,  and  marine  of 
France,  and  the  foreigners  who  served  under  its  ban- 
ners, being  all  arranged  in  military  order,  the  king 
and  the  national  assembly  took  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  constitution ;  the  armed  citizens  repeated  it 
amongst  the  applauses  of  innumerable  spectators. 
They'swore  to  live  free,  or  die;  and  this  oath  was 
taken  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  kingdom. 

On  the '20th  of  June  1791,  France  was  menaced 
with  the  convulsions  of  anarchy,  and  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  by  the  escape  of  the  king  and  queen,  with 
their  infant  children,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame.  To 
favour  their  escape,  the  royal  family  had  obtained  a 
passport  through  the  medium  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, in  the  name  of  the  baroness  de  Kortz,  with  her 
suite,  as  travelling  to  Frankfort. 

They  travelled  in  the  most  private  manner  till  they 
found  themselves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
capital,  when  they  were  furnished  by  Bouille  vv'ith  de- 
tachments of  dragoons,  under  the  pretence  of  guard- 
ing some  treasure  for   the  pay  of  the  soldiers.     They 


eight  men. 


The  commandant  and  the  procureur  approached 
the  principal  carriage,  and  asked  the  names  of  the 
travellers.  The  queen  petulantly  answered,  they 
were  in  haste,  and  produced  the  passport,  which  was 
thought  a  sufficient  warrant  by  several  persons  :  but 
the  post- masters  cornbated  the  opinion,  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the 
national  assembly;  and  asked  why  a  Russian  baroness 
should  be  escorted  by  the  military  of  France  ?  It  was 
determined  therefore  to  stop  the  travellers ;  and  as  they 
entered  the  house  of  the  procureur,  the  king  throw- 
ing off"  his  disguise  resumed  his  dignity. — "  I  am 
your  king,  it  is  true,"  said  he:  "these  are  my  wife 
and  children.  I  charge  you  to  treat  us  with  that  re- 
spect which  the  French  nation  have  always  manifested 
towards  their  sovereign." 

The  national  guard  had  now  arrived  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  hussars, 
who  endeavoured,  sword  in  hand,  to  force  the  house 
where  the  king  was  ;  but  were  answered  by  the  na- 
tional guard,  that  they  should  never  carry  him  off 
alive.  The  commandant  of  the  national  guard  had 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  street  two  field-pieces, 
which  however  were  not  charged;  but  they  were 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  hussars,  who,  upon  the 
commandant  ordering  the  artillery-men  to  their  posts 
with  their  matches  in  their  hands,  relinquished  their 
object,  and  quietly  surrendered  the  king  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  national  guard. 

The  assembly  received  the  news  of  these  trans- 
actions with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  The  per- 
jured IJouille  was  suspended  from  his  functions;  and 
orders  were  given  for  arresting  him,  and  all  who  ap- 
peared to  be  concerned  in  the  flight  of  the  king;  hut 
Bonillc  evaded  for  the  present  the  axe  of  justice,  by 
flying  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  next  appointed 
two  commissioners  to  examine  the  inferior  agents  of 
the  king's  flight;  and  three  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Tronchet,  d'Andre,  and  Duport,  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  declaration  of  the  king  and  queen. 

A  considerable  body  of  the  national  guard  escorted 
the  royal  family  to  Paris;  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased as  they  approached  the  metropolis.  Messrs. 
Barnave,  Petion,  and  Latour  Mauhourg  had  been 
dispatched  to  Varennes  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
panying them  back  to  Paris ;  and  public  tranquillity 
was  so  well  preserved,  that  they  entered  the  Thuil- 
leries  on  the  25th  w.ithout  any  disturbance,  and  with 
no  apparent  inconvenience  but  the  fatigue  of  the 
journi'y.  Monsieur  and  Madame,  who  had  taken  a 
different  road,  were  more  successful  in  eflfecting  tbefr 
escape,  and  arrived  safe  at  Brussels  on  the  23d. 

The 
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The  new  constitution  was  presented  to  the  king  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1791,  who  on  the  13th  signified 
his  acceptance  of  it  in  writing,  and  the  following  day 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  introduced  by  a  deputation 
of  sixty  members,  and  solemnly  consecrated  the  as- 
■sent  which  he  had  already  given,  and  concluded  with 
an  oath,  "  To  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
law,  and  to  employ  the  powers  vested  in  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  law."  Soon  after  this,  the  second  national 
council  assembled,  with  abilities  far  inferior  to  the 
first. 

About  this  time,  the  dubious  and  undecided  con- 
duct of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  the  refuge  and  pro- 
tection afforded  in  the  German  empire  to  the  emi- 
grant princes,  excited  France  to  vigorous  resolutions ; 
and  a  celebrated  manifesto,  addressed  to  all  states  and 
nations,  made  its  appearance.  The  forcible  mea- 
sures pursued  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  the  Ger- 
man princes  ;  and  the  emigrants  were  constrained  to 
an  ignominious  dispersion  and  retreat  from  the  fron- 
tiers :  but  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Prussian  king  provided  them  with  an  asylum  more  re- 
mote and  less  obtrusive.  Irresolution  seemed  to  pre- 
side in  the  councils  of  the  emperor,  a  monarch  more 
distinguished  for  the  mild  virtues  of  peace  than  for 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  war.  He  had  acknow- 
ledged the  national  flag  ;  he  had  declared  that  he 
regarded  the  king  of  the  French  as  absolutely  tree, 
while  the  league  of  Pilnitz  (which,  as  was  avowed 
by  the  court  of  Vienna,  was  not  only  intended  to  se- 
cure Germany  from  such  a  revolution  as  France  had 
experienced,  but  even  to  extinguish  the  dreaded 
source)  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  emigrants, 
were  infallible  proofs  that  the  emperor  could  not  be 
resarded  as  a  friend.  His  sudden  death  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1792,  excited  great  consternation  among 
the  aristocrats,  and  inspired  the  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitution with  jov  and  exultation.  Another  event, 
no  less  unexpecied,  happened  on  the  d'^a'h  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
Fresh  sp'rits  \vere  diffused  through  the  nation  ;  and 
the  superstitious  vulgar  imagined,  that,  in  the  removal 
of  the  two  chief  foes  of  France  in  one  month,  they 
beheld  the  peculiar  interposition  of  heaven. 

In  the  subsequent  negociations  between  the  nati- 
onal assembly  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  voung 
Hungarian  king,  excited  by  the  influence  of  Prussia, 
began  to  exhibit  more  enmity  and  severer  t';rms.  At 
length  on  the  5th  of  Anril,  M.  de  Noailles,  in  his 
dispatches  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
explained  the  propositions  of  the  imperial  court — that 
satisfaction  should  be  given  to  the  German  princes, 
proprietors  of  Alsace — that  Avignon,  which  had  been 
aopropria'ed  by  France,  should  be  restored  to  the  pope 
.J_and  that  the  internal  government  of  France  should 
be  invested  with  sufficient  efficiency,  that  t!ie  other 
powers  may  have  no  apprehensions  of  being  troubled 
by  France.  Those  terms  produced  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Francis  I.  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
decreed  by  the  assembly  on  the  Ith  of  April,  and  ra- 
tified by  the  French  king. 

The  beginning  of  the  operations  on  the  part  of 
France  v;as  stained  with  defeat,  and  with  the  unpro- 
pitious  murder  of  Theobald  Dillon,  who  fell  a  prey 
to  the  suspicions  and  savage  ferocity  of  some  of  the 
soldiers,  who  fled  from  the  enemy,  but  attacked  their 
general.  The  court  of  Vienna  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  published  a  declaration,  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  war,  and  retorting  on  the  French  nation  some 
of  the  heavy  charges  contained  in  its  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  now 
emperor  of  Germany. 

On  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  the  Prussian 
monarch  issued  a  concise  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  'determined  him  to  take  up  arms  against  France. 
He  pleads  his  alliance  with  the  emperor ;  and  that,  as 
sovereign  of  a  German  state,  he  was  bound  to  inter- 
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fere  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  invasion 
ot  the  territories  of  others  :  and  he  honestly  concludes, 
by  avowing  that  it  is  his  intention  to  repress  the  too 
great  liberty  of  France,  uhich  might  afford  a  dangerous 
example  to  neighbouring  countries. 

At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  general  of 
the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  pub- 
lished at  Coblentz  a  declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  conceived  in  the  most  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous terms :  he  declared  his  intention  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  France,  and 
of  restoring  the  king  to  his  power;  and  yet  he  after- 
wards says  his  design  was  not  to  infere  in  the  in- 
ternal government !  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  other  parts  of  this  memorial,  in  which  France 
is  already  regarded  as  a  conquered  country,  and  di- 
rections are  given  to  the  magistrates,  national  guards, 
and  inhabitants  at  large  :  but  the  threat,  that  the 
city  of  Paris  should  be  given  up  to  military  exe- 
cution,  in  case  tlie  least  outrage  should  be  offered  to 
the  king,  queen,  or  royal  family,  is  as  vain  as  it  is 
arrogant. 

We  relate  with  pain  the  excesses  of  the  night  be- 
tween the  9th  and  lOth  of  August.  The  alarm-bell 
sounded  at  midnight  in  every  quarter  of  Paris  ;  the 
generale  was  beat,  and  the  citizens  flew  to  arms. — ■ 
Ihe  palace  of  the  Timilleries  was  attacked  by  the 
multitude;  and  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family, 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  national 
assembly.  At  first  the  Swiss  guards  (who  were  ob- 
noxious  to  the  people,  and  had  been  ineffectually 
proscribed  by  repeated  decrees  of  the  assembly,  the 
king  not  being  allowed  to  have  a  foreign  guard)  re- 
pelled the  populace  ;  but  these  being  reinforced  by 
the  Marseillois  and  federates  from  Brest,  bodies  which 
the  Jacobins  seemed  to  have  brought  to  Paris  to  ba- 
lance the  Swiss;  and  by  national  guards,  the  gates 
of  the  palace  were  burst  open.  The  artillery  joined 
the  assailants*;  and  the  consequences  were,  that  the 
Swiss  guards  were  exterminated,  and  the  palace 
ransacked,  after  a  slaughter  of  about  four  hundred  on 
each  side. 

Unhappily  the  month  of  September  seemed  preg- 
nant with  the  total  ruin  of  French  freedom  ;  but  the 
three  following  months  reversd  the  scene,  and  exhi- 
bited a  scries  of  succes,  on  the  part  of  France,  per- 
haps unexampled  in  modern  history.  We  cannot 
without  inexpressible  concern  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  prison  scene,  which  occurred  on 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  horrid  massacre  of 
the  defenceless  prisoners,  and  other  aristocrats,  which 
took  place  at  that  period,  stamps  an  eternal  disgrace 
on  the  Parisian  populace,  who,  in  their  fury,  spared 
ni;t  even  that  gentle  sex  which  all  civilized  nations 
hold  in  the  highest  respect.  The  number  of  the  slain 
has  doubtIe^s  been  exaggerated,  as  usual  ;  yet  sup- 
posing that,  by  the  most  moderate  account,  only  t\vt> 
thousand  perished,  the  enormity  of  the  deed  remains 
the  same.  Some  extenuation  might  be  offered  for 
the  affair  of  the  10th  of  August,  in  which  a  people, 
who  supposed  themselves  betrayed  to  slavery,  and 
all  its  evils,  so  recently  experienced  and  shaken  off, 
assumed  their  vengeance  and  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands  ;  but  no  defence  can  be  offered  for  this  un- 
necessary crime.  Had  the  combined  armies  besieged 
Paris,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  aid  they  could 
have  found  from  two  or  three  thousand  aristocrats, 
and  many' of  these  secured  in  chains,  and  confined  in 
prison. 

In  order  to  determine  on  the  charges  brought 
against  the  king,  a  national  convention  had  been 
called.  They  met  on  the  24th  of  September  ;  and  oa 
the  first  day  of  tiie  meeting,  the  abolition  of  royalty 
in  France  was  decreed  by  acclamation ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  ordered  that  all  public  acts  should 
be  dated  the  first  year,  &c.  of  the  French  republic. 
But  hardly  was  this  convention  constituted,  when  a 
4  M  violent 
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violent  faction  appeared,  headed  by  Marat*,  Robes- 
pierre, and  others,  who  have  repea  ed!y  degraded 
t}ieir  transactions  bv  their  violence  and  fanaticism  ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  Jacobins  and  Parisian 
populace,  have  pr  ived  too  powerful  for  the  conven- 
tion to  punish  as  it  wished.  Repeated  instances  have 
proved  that  the  con  ention  was  not  free,  but  com- 
pelled to  vote  as  the  mob  of  Paris  dictated,  the  mo- 
deration of  the  members  being  often  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  indecent  applauses  and  hisses  of  the  gallery 
rabble. 

The  French  arms  were  so  rapid  in  their  progress, 
and  so  great  were  the  distresses  in  the  combined 
armies,  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  from  a 
long  rainv  season,  and  from  a  considerable  mortality 
among  the  Prussians,  estimated,  by  the  French  ac- 
counts, at  one  half,  that  the  Prussians  retreated 
from  tlie  dominions  of  France,  and  their  example 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Austrians. 

The  invasion  of  Savoy  was  ordered,  even  at  the 
very  time  that  Paris  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  On 
the  21st  of  September,  general  Montesquieu  entered 
the  Savoyard  territories,  seized  on  the  frontier  posts 
and  castles  without  resistance,  and  two  days  after  took 
Montmelian.  Chamb.rry  and  all  Savoy  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  conquest,  not  being  resisted,  was 
productive  of  no  military  glory.  The  imprudenc 
of  the  national  convention,  in  permitting  Savoy  to 
incorporate  itself  with  France,  has  created  wonder. 

After  frequent  declarations  of  the  French,  that  they 
would  enter  into  no  war  with  any  view  to  conquest, 
their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  absurd  and  impolitic. 
It  subjected  them  to  the  inerited  reproach,  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  liberty,  they  maintained  the  destructive 
maxims  of  their  ancient  government  ;  and  that  their 
wishes  to  increase  their  territory,  perhaps  to  subjugate 
Europe,  remained  the  same.  Admiral  Truguet,  com- 
manding a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  captured 
Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  the  fortress  of  Montalban, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Most  people  regarded  the  conqaest  of  Savoy  as  a 
trifle ;  but  when  Custine  began  his  acquisitions  in 
Germany,  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  rapidity  and 
importance  of  his  progress,  till  diverted  by  the  won- 
ders of  Dumourier.  Spires  yielded  to  the  French 
arms  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Worms  soon 
after  followed  ;  ample  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  were  found  in  these  cities.  Custine, 
pursuing  his  course  along  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine, 
next  captured  Mentz,  and  afterwards  Frankfort.  He 
was  eager  to  proceed  to  Coblentz,  that  noted  seat 
of  the  countei -revolutionists;  but  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians  at  length  indicatin;'  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
by  garrisoning  that  town,  and  encamping  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  he  relinquished  that  design. 

The  next  grand  object  was  the  conquest  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Dumourier  had  promised  to 
pass  his  Christmas  at  Brussels;  and  what  was  regarded 
as  an  idle  vaunt  proved  very  modest  ;  tor  thai  city 
was  in  his  hands  by  the  14th  of  November.  That 
ahle  general,  having  entered  tl;e  Netherlands  on  the 
1st  or  2d  of  that  month,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men. 


*  This  furious  zealot  fell  by  the  hand  of  female 
vengeance.  Marie-Anne-Charlotte  Corday,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought 
upon  her  country,  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  in  Juiy 
1793,  on  purpose  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence  — 
Aleeting  Marat  as  he  was  coming  from  the  Ba:h,  and 
entering  into  conversation  with  him  (more  cer'ainlv 
to  identify  his  person)  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  hi^, 
breast  ;  upon  which  he  fell,  and  soon  expired.  Glo- 
rying in  having  exterminated  a  monster,  she  deliver- 
ed herself  up  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  with  the 
utmost  firmness  submitted  to  her  fate,  in  having  her 
head  severed  by  the  guillotine,  in  the  25th  year  of 
her  age. 


since  much  increased,  and  with  a  most  formidable 
train  of  ;irtillery;  the  first  five  days  were  occupied 
with  repeated  engagements  with  the  Austrian  army 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  S?xe-Teschen,  governor 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  by  general  Beaulieu, 
which  however  exceeded  not  20,000.  At  length,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
Jemappe,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands. 
rhe  contest  was  very  general ;  all  the  points  of  the 
en -my's  flanks  and  lines  were  attacked  at  once  ;  all 
the  bodies  of  the  French  were  in  action,  and  almost 
every  individual  fought  personally.  The  cannonade 
began  at  seven  in  the  inorning  ;  Dumourier  ordered 
the  village  of  Carignan  to  be  attacked,  because  he 
could  not  attempt  the  heights  of  Jemappe  till  he  had 
taken  that  village:  at  noon  the  French  infantry  formed 
in  columns,  and  rapidly  advanced  to  decide  the  aflfalr 
by  the  bayonet.  At  two  o'clock  the  Austrians  retired 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
Dumourier  immediately  advanced,  and  took  possession 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mons,  where  the  French 
were  received  as  brethren. 

The  tidings  arriving  at  Brussels,  the  court  was 
struck'  with  an  indescribable  panic  ;  and  instantly  fled 
to  Ruremonde,  whence  it  was  again  to  be  driven  by 
the  arms  of  Miranda.  Tournay  surrendered  to  a 
detachment  on  the  8th  of  November.  Dumourier, 
having  relreshed  his  troops  at  Mons,  advanced  to 
Brussels,  where,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  be- 
tween his  van  and  the  Austrian  rear,  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  acclamations  on  the  14th  of  that  month. — • 
Ghent,  Charleroi,  Antwerp,  Malines,  or  Mechlin, 
Louvain,  Ostcnd,  Namur ;  in  short,  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  except  Luxembourg,  successively  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  capital  ;  and  the  conquests 
were  not  less  rapid  than  those  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  national  convention  having  banished  many  of 
the  priests,  they  came  to  England,  and  were  receiv- 
ed with  great  benevolence:  this  was  followed  by 
their  decree  against  the  emigrants,  by  which  they 
are  detlared  dead  in  law,  their  effects  confiscated, 
and  themselves  adjudged  to  immediate  death,  if  they 
return  to  France.  Another  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  nation  in 
Europe;  it  is  in  the  following  terms:  "The  nati- 
onal convention  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance 
to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty  ;  and 
they  charge  the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to 
the  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people,  and  to 
defend  citizens  who  have  suffered,  or  are  now  suflTer- 
ing,  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  By  this  decree,  and 
o  hers  of  a  similar  tendency,  a  political  crusade  against 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  seems  to  be  instituted. 

Antwerp  had  no  sooner  yielded  to  the  French  arms, 
than,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Belgians,  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  shui  up  by  the  treaty 
of  Munster  in  HJ48,  was  projected,  and  ordered  ;  not- 
witiistanding  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  has  been  con- 
firmed to  the  Dutch  in  succeeding  treaties,  guarran- 
teed  by  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  London.  The 
Dutch  regarded  this  measure  as  injurious  to  their 
trade;  for  Antwerp  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  Amsterdam.  The  infraction  of  this  treaty  is  one 
of  tlie  reasons  which  has  induced  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  to  oppose  the  unwarrantable  preten- 
sions of  the  French  republic,  and  to  join  its  forces 
with  those  of  the  allied  powers,  in  defence  of  their 
common  rights,  and  those  of  Europe  in  general. 

On  tUe  llth  of  December  1792,  the  memorable 
trial  of  the  king  conmienced.  The  issue  is  well 
known.  The  firmness  or  this  unfortunate  monarch 
during  his  trial,  an  i  at  the  place  ot  execution,  on  the 
2 1st  uf  January  1793,  increased  the  commisseration  of 
every  indifferent  spectator,  and  callous  indeed  must 
be  the  person  who  does  not  partake  of  the  s)mpathy 
which   was  felt  through  all   Europe  upon  this  trans- 
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action ;  and  we  must  add,  that  the  records  of  man- 
kind exhibit  no  instance  of  crimes  deliberately  com- 
mitted, attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of  wan- 
ton, unrelenting  cruelty,  and  so  evidently  pernicious 
to  the  cause  of  the   unfeeling  perpetrators. 

An  hour  after  Louis  had  been  informed  of  the  fatal 
doom,  two  municipal  officers  repaired  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  to  signify  what  was  to  happen.  The 
queen  advanced  towards  the  officers,  with  her  hands 
uplifted,  and  cried,  "  O  ye  murderers  !  O  ye  mur- 
derers! "  for  ten  minutes — then  in  convulsive  hysteric 
fits  dropped  down  on  the  floor:  having  recovered 
herself,  she  looked  with  a  staring,  significant  eye  at 
the  officers,  who  stood  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
then  turning  round  to  the  dauphin,  she  shed  a  flood  of 
tears,  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
son,  I  do  not  know  what  lam  doing — let  us  never 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty," 

Soon  after,  the  queen,  madame  Elizabeth,  the 
king's  sister,  and  the  dauphin,  were  conducted  to  the 
king's  dining-room,  where  the  unfortunate  monarch 
embraced  them  with  great  serenity:  the  officers 
withdrew,  and  a  scene  ensued  of  tenderness  and  grier, 
which  none  but  heaven  and  the  parties  present  wit- 
nessed. 

Two  hours  after,  the  municipal  officers  were  called 
in,  and  the  king  expressed  a  desire  of  seeing  his 
wretched  daughter,  who  was  in  a  separate  apartment. 
His  demand  was  granted,  and  he  and  his  family,  un- 
der a  proper  escort,  went  to  the  spot.  She  was  that 
day  fourteen  years  and  thirty-three  days  old.  It  was 
said  that  she  expired  soon  after  the  king  left  her,  but 
that  is  not  true,  she  being  still  living;  her  devoted 
royal  father  embraced  her;  she  clung  close  to  him, 
he  bedewed  her  with  tears — she  was  wrested  from 
him,  and  remained  insensible  for  some  time,  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  O  my  father!  O  my  tender  tather !" 
Paternal  heroism  m^ide  the  king  depart  from  his  be- 
loved daughter.  Maternal  feeling  retained  the  queen 
and  her  sister-in-law  with  the  dauphin,  who  said  to 
Louis,  "  We  will  see  you  by-and-by — Adieu,  hus- 
band!  Adieu,  brother!  Adieu,  father!"  The  king 
wafted  a  kiss  to  them  with  his  right  hand,  but  they 
saw  him  no  more  !  Arrived  in  his  room,  the  mo- 
narch prostrated  himself,  and  said  prayers  with  his 
confessor,  Edgeworth,  an  Irish  priest,  otherwise 
called  De  Fermond.  for  an  hour  and  upwards,  after 
which  he  had  his  beard  shaved,  and  his  hair  turned 
up  in  a  curl  from  behind,  without  powder. 

In  a  previous  decree  made  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, the  place  for  putting  their  inhuman  sentence 
into  execution,  was  to  have  been  the  Carousel,  front- 
ing the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  This  was  changed 
by  the  ministers,  to  wl.om  all  the  arrangements  were 
confided,  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  heretofore 
the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  The  guillotine,  or  fatal  in- 
strument of  execution,  was  placed  upon  a  scaffold, 
between  the  Champ  Elysee  and  the  pedes'al,  which 
was  formerly  ornamented  with  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  his  grandfather. 

0:i  Monday  morning  the  21st  of  Jan.  the  king  left 
the  Temple,  the  mournful  procession  set  out  at  a  little 
after  eight  o'clock.  The  royal  victim  sat  in  the  may- 
or's carriage,  with  his  confessor  by  his  side,  praying 
very  fervently,  and  two  captains  of  the  national  light- 
horse  on  the  front  seat.  The  carriage  was  drawn  by 
two  black  horses,  preceded  by  the  mayor,  general 
Santerre,  and  other  municipal  officers.  One  squa- 
dron of  horse,  with  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  led 
the  van  of  the  melancholy  convoy:  three  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance,  with  proper  ioplements,  and  caimoneers, 
with  lighted  matches,  went  before  the  vehicle,  which 
was  escorted  on  both  sides  by  a  treble  line  of  troopers. 
The  train  moved  on  with  a  slow  pace  from  the 
Temple  to  the  Boulevards,  which  were  planted  with 
cannon,  and  beset  with  national  guards,  drums  beat- 
ing, trumpets  sounding  and  colours  flying.  The  trot- 
ting and  neighing   of  horses,   the  shrill  sound  of  the 


trumpet,  and  the  continual  beating  of  drums,  pierc- 
ed the  ears  of  every  body,  and  heightened  the  ter- 
rors of  the  awful  scene. 

The  scaffold  was  high  and  conspicuous,  and  the 
houses  surrounding  the  place  of  execution  were  full 
of  women,  who  looked  through  the  windows;  the 
very  slates  which  covered  the  roofs,  were  raised  up 
for  the  curious  and  interested  to  peep  through. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  ten,  the  king  arrived  be- 
fore the  scaffold  in  the  Square  of  the  Revolution, 
which  was  covered  with  cannon,  and  crowded  with 
cavalry.  His  confessor,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  wanted  to 
go  up  the  steps  of  the  scnffold  with  him,  but  this  was 
rudely  refused  by  colonel  Santerre.  Louis  pulled  off 
his  stock,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and,  with  his  neck  and 
breast  bare,  ascended  the  scaffold  with  intrepidity 
and  undaunted  fortitude;  (it  was  only  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  ten  o'clock)  he  wore  a  clean  shirt  and 
stock,  white  waistcoat,  black  florentine  silk  breeches, 
black  silk  stockings,  and  his  shoes  were  tied  with 
black  silk  strinsrs. 

Having  taken  leave  of  his  confessor,  wlio  shed  a 
thousand  tears,  he  beckoned  with  his  hand  to  be  heard  ; 
the  noise  of  the  warlike  instruments  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  soon  after  a  thousand  voices  vociferated, 
with  detestable  ferocity,  "No  harangues! — No  ha- 
rangues!"— The  unfortunate  monarch  wrung  his 
hands,  lifted  them  up  towards  heaven,  and  with 
agony  in  his  eve  and  gesture,  exclaimed,  distinctly 
enough  to  be  heard  bv  those  persons  who  were  next 
the  scaffold,  "To  thee,  O  God,  1  comemnd  my  soul ! 
I  forgive  all  my  enemies — I  die  innocent!"  His 
head  was  immediately  after  severed  from  his  body; 
whereupon  the  people  waved  their  hats  in  the  air, 
exclaiming,  "  God  save  the  nation!"  and  the  body 
was  immediately  removed  in  a  black  coffin. 

1  he  short  length  of  time  in  which  he  appeared  on 
the  scaffold,  and  the  interval  of  the  fatal  blow,  was 
no  more  than  two  minutes.  Instantly  the  executioner 
lilted  up  his  head,  and  amidst  the  flourish  of  trumpets, 
exclaimed,  "Thus  dies  a  traitor!"  Some  of  the 
guards  pushed  forward  to  the  scaffold,  and  dipped 
their  pikes  and  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood, 
brandishfd  their  swords,  and  vociferated,  "  God  save 
the  Republic  ! — God  save  the  nation  !  " 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Thuilleries  ;  the 
executioner  cut  ofl^  the  hair  imbrued  in  blood,  which 
WHS  sold  for  assignats,  in  sm-dl  locks  ! — The  guards, 
the  federates,  and  others  again  dipped  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  gore,  boisted  it  on  swords,  pikes,  and 
staffs,  and  so'd  ii  ;  and  the  banditti  mob  carried  it 
triumphantly  through  the  streets  till  night,  intoxicat- 
ed, and  hallooing — "Behold  the  blood  of  a  tyrant." 

The  body  was  interred  six  hours  after,  in  the  church- 
yard De  la  Madelaine,  adjacent  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, in  a  grave  twelve  feet  deep,  and  filled  with 
quick  lime  and  inould,  between  the  people  who  were 
stifled  in  the  throng  on  the  lyih  of  April  1770,  when 
a  brilliant  illumination  and  fire-work  were  exhibited 
there  in  honour  of  his  marriage,  and  the  Swiss  and 
other  victims  slain  at  the  Thuilleries  on  the  10th  of 
August. 

Thus  perished  Louis  XVL  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, in  the  3SMh  year  of  his  age.  Thus  one  of  the 
best  of  kings  fell  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
Brissots,  the  Marats,  the  Paincs,  and  other  disgraceful 
blots  in  the  human  creation  !  "  1  he  condemnation 
and  execution  of  the  king,"  said  a  great  statesman  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  "is  an  act  as  disgrace- 
ful as  any  that  history  records;  and  1  never  can  view, 
but  with  the  greatest  detestation,  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity that  has  been  committed  towards  that  un- 
happy monarch.  Not  only  were  the  rules  of  criminal 
justice,  rules  that  more  than  any  other  ought  to  be  strict- 
ly observed,  overthrown;  not  only  was  he  tried  and 
condemned  without  any  existing  law  to  which  he  was 
personally  answerable,  and  even  contrary  to  laws  that 
did  actually  exist;  but  the  degrading  circumstances 
2  of 
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of  his  impiisonment,  the  unnecessary  and 
asperity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  the  toal 
want  of  repuHcan  magnanimity  in  the  whole  trans- 
action, added  every  aggravation  to  the  inhumanity 
and  injustice. 

*  Soon  al'tet,  general  Dumourier  proceeded  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  invade  Holland,  exhorting 
the"  Batav'ians,  in  a  violent  manifesto,  to  reject  the 
tyrannic  aristocracy  of  the  stadtholder  and  his  party, 
and  to  become  a  free  republic.  The  Dutch  made 
preparations  for  defending  themselves;  and  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  seconded  their  efl'orts,  by  an  immediate 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  to  the  command  of  which 
the  duke  of  York  was  ai'pointed. 

The  subjugation  of  Holland  was  the  first  project  of 
general  Dumourier  :  and  when  the  ease  with  which 
he  had  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  courage  and  ability  displayed  by  him  and  his 
army  at  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappe  were  consi- 
dered, there  seemed  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
•would  soon  make  an  impression  on  these  provinces; 
and  the  easy  surrender  of  Breda  and  Gertruydcnberg 
encouraged  him  to  boast  that  he  would  terminate  the 
contest  by  a  speedy  approach  to  Amsterdam.  Cer- 
tain events,  however,  ensued,  which  efTectually  pre- 
vented him  from  the  performance  of  this  promise. 

General  Miranda,  vvlio  had  besieged  the  city  of 
Maestricht,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender, 
was  attacked  by  the  prince  Frederic  of  Brunswick,  and 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The  Aus'rians,  after 
this,  divided  themselves  into  three  columns,  two  of 
which  marched  towards  Maestricht,  and  the  siege  of 
that  place  was  immediately  raised.  The  third  pursued 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  republic;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  several  commanding  officers  was  supposed 
to  have  greatly  facilitated  the  success  of  the  Prussians 
in  these  rencounters. 

On  the  J 4th  of  March,  the  Imperialists  advanced 
from  Tongres  towards  Tiriemont,  by  St,  Tron,  and 
were  attacked  by  general  Dumourier  successively  on 
the  15th  and  following  days.  The  first  attempts  were 
attended  with  success.  The  Austrian  advanced  posts 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  St.  Tron,  through  Tiriemont, 
which  they  had  already  passed.  On  the  18th,  a 
general  engagement  took  place,  at  Neerwinden,  the 
French  army  being  covered  on  the  left  by  Dormael, 
and  en  the  right  by  Landen.  The  action  continued 
with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French 
were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  Austrian  cavalry 
coming  up,  put  them  entirely  to  flight.  The  loss  in 
each  army  was  great.  The  French  displayed  consi- 
derable courage  and  address,  but  were  overpowered 
by  the  superior  numbers,  and  periiaps  by  the  more 
regular  discipline  of  their  enemies. 

Dumourier  was  now  suspected  of  treachery,  and 
•Tcneral  Miranda  intimated  his  suspicions,  in  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  Petion,  dated  the  21st  of  March. — 
Four  commissioners  were  immediately  sent  from  Paris 
with  powers  to  suspend  and  arrest  all  generals  and 
military  officers  whom  they  should  suspect,  and  bring 
them  to  the  bar  of  the  convention.  These  commissi- 
oners, on  the  1st  of  April,  proceeded  to  St.  Amand, 
the  head-quarters  of  Dumourier,  and  being  admitted 
to  his  presence,  explained  to  him  the  object  of  their 
mission.  After  a  conferrence  of  some  hours,  the  ge- 
neral, not  finding  that  he  could  persuade  them  to  fa- 
vour his  intentions,  gave  ihe  signal  for  a  body  of 
soldiers  who  were  in  waiting,  and  ordered  the  mi- 
niser  of  war,  Bournonville,  who  was  sent  to  super- 
sede him,  and  the  commisbioners  Camus,  Blancal, 
La  Maique,  and  Quinette,  immediately  to  be  con- 
veyed to  general  Clairfait's  head-quarters  at  Tournay, 
as  ho^tages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family. 

Dumourier,  notwithstanding  his  splendid  talents, 
found  h.mself  grossly  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  his  army;  they  had  resented  the  affront 
so   imprudently   offered    to   their  general;  but  when 


he  came  to  explain  to  them  his  plan,  and  propose  the 
restoration  of  royalty  in  ^he  person  of  the  prince,  they 
all  forsook  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  a 
very  few  attendants,  making  his  escape  through  a 
dreadfid  discharge  of  musketry,  which  the  whole 
column  poured  upon  him  and  his  associates. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July, 
were  chiefly  distinguished,  in  the  north,  by  some  petty 
skirmishes  between  the  two  grand  armies.  In  the 
latter  part  of  July,  the  Austrians  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses of  more  importance.  The  garrison  ofConde, 
alter  sustaining  a  blockade  of  three  months,  surren- 
dered, on  the  10th,  by  capitulation,  to  the  prince  of 
Cobourg  ;  and  Valeneiennes,  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  to  the  duke  of  York,  not  without 
some  suspicions  of  treachery  in  both  cases. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  a  large  detatchment 
t'rom  tile  combined  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
attack  tlie  port  and  town  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  22d 
of  August,  the  duke  of  Y'ork  marched  from  Furncs 
to  attack  the  French  camp  at  Ghivelde,  which  was 
abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately enabled  to  take  the  ground  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  occupy  during  the  siege.  On  the  24th, 
he  attacked  the  out-posts  of  the  French,  who,  with 
some  loss,  were  driven  into  the  town.  In  this  action, 
the  famous  Austrian  general  Dalton,  and  some  other 
ofHceis  of  note,  were  killed.  The  succeeding  day, 
the  siege  might  be  said  regularly  to  commence.  A 
considerable  naval  arnrament  from  Great  Britain  was 
to  have  co-oper;ited  in  the  siege  ;  but,  by  some  neg- 
lect, admiral  Macbride  was  not  able  to  sail  so  early 
a,  was  expected.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  army 
was  extremely  harassed  by  the  gun-boats  of  the 
French;  a  successful  sortie  was  effected  by  the  garri- 
son on  the  6th  of  September;  and  the  French  col- 
lecting in  superior  force,  the  duke  of  Yo.rk,  on  the 
7th,  after  several  severe  actions,  in  which  .the  allied 
forces  suffered  very  considerably,  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  leave  behind  him  his  numerous 
train  of  artillery.  General  Houchard  was  afterwards 
impeached  by  the  convention,  and  beheaded,  for  not 
having  improved  his  success  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
it  was  asserted  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  capture 
almost' the  whole  of  the  duke  of  York's  army. 

The  disaffection  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
was  at  this  time  productive  of  serious  dangers  to  the 
new  republic.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  deputies  and 
people  of  these  provinces  were  among  the  most  active 
to  promote  the  dethroning  of  the  king  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1792.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  same  men  should  be  among  the  first 
to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  convention.  The 
formidable  union  which  took  place,  under  the  nama 
ol  federate  7'e/)itblicaiii\i)2,  between  the  cities  of  Mar- 
seilles, Lvons,  and  Toulon,  in  the  course  ot  the 
monilis  of  June  and  July,  seemed  to  threaten  a!mo<-t 
ihe  dissolution  of  the  existing  authorities.  A  consi- 
derable army  was  however  dispatched  against  Lyons, 
and  the  city  closely  besieged.  The  Marseillois,  in 
the  mean  time,  opened  their  gates  on  the  approach 
of  the  republican  army,  and  siri)mitted  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple ot'Ioiilon  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
English  admiral,  lord  Hood,  who  was  then  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  took  possession  both 
of  lhe  town  and  shiping,  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVII.  and  under  the  positive  stipulation  that  he 
should  assi^c  in  restoring  the  constitution  of  1789. 

Among  the  victims  of  popular  resentment  which 
fell  about  this  period,  was  the  celebrated  general 
Custine,  \\l)ose  former  services,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  subsequent  demerits,  ought  to  have  secured 
lum  mote  lenient  treatment.  He  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  from  the  command  of  the  nonhern  army,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  on  the  22d  committed, 
by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  a  prisoner  to  the  Ab- 
bey.    He  was  tried  by    the    revolutionary    tribunal, 
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and  accused  of  having  maintained  an  improper  cor- 
respondence with  the  Prussians,  while  he  commanded 
on  tlie  Rhine,  and  of  having  neglected  various  op- 
portunities of  throwing  reinforcements  into  Valen- 
ciennes. It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  found  guilty  ; 
to  be  suspected  was  then  to  be  condemned  ;  and  the 
populace  of  Paris,  now  accustomed  to  such  scenes, 
beheld  the  sacrifice  of  their  former  defender  with 
calm  indifference,  or  with  blind  exultation. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  ot  the  queen  immedi- 
ately followed  that  of  general  Custine.  She  had  been 
removed,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August,  from  the 
Temple  to  a  small  and  miserable  apartment  in  the 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  where  she  remained  till 
she  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on 
the  15th  of  October.  The  act  of  accusation  consisted 
of  several  charges,  many  of  which  were  frivolous  and 
incredible  ;  and  few  of  them  appear  to  be  suffici- 
ently substantiated  by  evidence;  but  had  the  conduct 
of  Marie  Antoinette  been  more  exceptionable  than 
there  is;,  reason  to  believe  it  was,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable but  that  she  would  have  escaped.  After  an 
hour's  consultation,  therefore,  the  jury  brought  in 
their  verdict — "  Guilty  of  all  the  charges." 

The  queen  heard  the  sentence  read  with  dignity 
and  resignation;  she  did  not  shew  the  smallest  altera- 
tion in  her  countenance,  and  left  the  hall  without  say- 
ing a  single  word  to  the  judges  or  to  the  people.  It 
was  then  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Octo- 
ber 16.  She  was  conducted  to  the  condemned  hole 
in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie. 

At  five  o'clock  the  generale  was  beat.  At  seven, 
the  whole  armed  force  was  on  foot ;  cannon  were 
planted  upon  the  squares,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  bridges,  from  the  palace  to  the  square  de  la  Re- 
volution. At  ten,  numerous  patroles  passed  through 
the  streets.  At  half  past  eleven  in  the  morning,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  brought  out  of  the  prison,  dressed  in 
a  white  deshabille.  Like  other  malefactors,  she  was 
carried  in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Her  hair  from  behind  was  entirely  cut  oflp,  and  her 
hands  were  tied  behind  her  back.  Beside  her  desha- 
bille, she  Wore  a  very  small  white  cap.  Her  back 
was  turned  to  the  horse's  tail.  During  her  trial,  she 
wore  a  dress  of  black  and  white  mixture.  On  her 
right  was  seated  upon  the  cart  the  executioner ;  upon 
the  left,  a  constitutional  priest  belonging  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan church  of  Notre  Dame,  dressed  in  a  grey 
coat,  and  wearing  a  bob-wig.  The  cart  was  escorted 
by  numerous  detachments  of  horse  and  foot.  Henriot, 
Rousin,  and  Boulanger,  generals  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  preceded  by  the  rest  of  their  staff-officers,  rode 
before  tiie  cart. 

An  immense  number  of  people  crowded  the  streets, 
and  cried,  "  Long  live  the  republic  !"  The  queen  sel- 
dom cast  her  eyes  upon  the  populace,  and  beheld 
with  indifference  the  great  armed  force  of  30,000  men, 
which  lined  the  streets  in  double  lanks.  The  suffer- 
ings which  she  sustained  during  her  captivity  had  much 
altered  her  appearance,  and  the  hair  on  her  forehead 
appeared  as  white  as  snow.  She  kept  speaking  to 
the  priest  seated  by  her  side.  Her  spirits  were  neither 
elevated  nor  depressed  :  she  seemed  quite  insensible 
to  the  shouts  ot  "  Vive  la  Republique!"  When  she 
passed  through  the  street  called  Rue  St.  Honore,  she 
sometimes  attentively  looked  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  words  liberty  and  equalili]  affixed  to  the  outside 
of  the  houses.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with  seem- 
ing haste  and  impatience  :  and  then  turned  her  eyes 
with  great  emotion  toward  the  garden  of  the  Thuil- 
leries,  the  former  abode  of  her  greatness. 

At  half  past  twelve,  the  guillotine  severed  her  head 
from  her  body.  The  executioner  lifted  and  shewed 
the  head  from  the  four  different  corners  of  the  scaf- 
fold.— The  spectators  instantly  cried,  "  Long  live  the 
Republic  !"  The  corpse  was  immediately  after  buried 
in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  in  the   church-yard 
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de  la  Madelaine,  where  her  unfortunate  consort  was 
in  like  manner  interred. 

Soon  after  the  convention  entered  upon  the  trial 
of  Brissot,  and  his  supposed  accomplices.  Brissot 
was  charged  with  having  said  and  written,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  that  Fayette's  re- 
tiring from  the  public  service  was  a  national  misfor- 
tune; that  he  distinguished  himself  three  times  in  the 
Jacobin  club  by  speeches,  of  which  one  provoked  the 
ruin  of  the  colonies,  another  the  massacre  of  the  pa- 
triots in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  third  the  war 
against  Austria. 

Upon  these  and  the  other  vague  accusations,  Brissot, 
and  twenty-one  more  of  the  convention,  were  brought 
to  trial,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the 
21th  of  October  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  jury  de- 
clared all  the  accused  members  to  be  accomplices  in 
a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  against  the  unity  and 
indivisibility  of  the  French  republic;  and  the  tribunal 
immediately  condemned  them  all  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  Valaze,  after  he  had  heard  his  sentence, 
stabbed  himself;  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  were 
executed  on  the  30th  of  October. 

The  wretched  and  intriguing  Egalile  (late  duke  of 
Orleans)  was  soon  after  broughr  to  the  block.  He 
was  accused  of  having  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  from 
the  commencement  Sf  the  revolution  ;  but  how  well 
founded  the  charge  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
He  was  conveyed  in  a  cart,  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  November,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
suffered  with  great  firmness,  amidst  the  insults  and 
reproaches  of  the  populace. 

In  the  south  of  France,  neither  the  exertions  of 
the  allies,  nor  the  surrender  of  the  Toulonese,  were 
sufficient  to  produce  the  expected  consequence  of 
establishing  a  monarchial  government.  On  tiie  30th 
of  November,  the  garrison  of  Toulon  made  a  vigor- 
ous sortie,  in  order  to  destroy  some  batteries,  which 
the  French  were  erecting  on  certain  heights  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  city.  The  detachments  sent  for 
this  purpose  accomplished  it,  and  the  French  troops 
were  surprised,  and  fled.  The  allies,  too  much  elated 
with  their  success,  pursued  the  fugitives  till  they  un- 
expectedly encountered  a  considerable  force,  which 
had  been  sent  to  cover  their  retreat.  At  this  moment, 
general  O'Hara,  coinmander  in  chief  at  Toulon, 
came  up,  and,  while  he  was  exerting  himself  to  bring 
off  his  troops  with  regularity,  received  a  wound  in 
his  arm,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  republicans. 
— Near  a  thousand  of  the  British  and  allied  forces 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  on  this, 
occasion. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  British  general 
O'Hara,  the  city  of  Toulon  was  evacuated  by  the 
allies.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  the 
attack  began  before  all  the  republican  forces  had  time 
to  come  up.  It  was  chiefly  directed  against  an  Eng- 
lish redoubt  (Fort  Mulgrave)  defended  by  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
several  mortars.  This  formidable  post  was  attacked 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  six  the  re- 
publican flag,  was  flying  upon  it. 

The  town  was  then  bombarded  from  noon  till  reri 
o'clock  the  same  evening  when  the  allies  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  having  first  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
shipping,  precipitated  their  flight.  Two  chaloups, 
filled  with  the  fugitives,  were  sunk  by  the  batteries. 
The  precipitation  with  which  the  evacuation  was  ef- 
fected, cai'sed  a  great  part  of  the  ships  and  property 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  melancholy  consequences  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  who,  as  soon  as  they  observed 
the  preparations  for  flight,  crowded  to  the  shores,  and 
demanded  the  protection  which  had  been  promised 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  British  crown.  A  scene  of 
confusion,  riot,  and  plunder  ensued,  and  though  great 
efforts  were  made  to  convey  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  people  into  the  ships,  thousands  were  left  to  all 
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the  horrors  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enraged 
countrymen.  Many  of  them  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  swim  on  board  the  ships ; 
others  were  seen  to  shoot  themselves  on  the  beech, 
that  they  might  not  endure  the  greater  tortures  they 
might  expect  from  the  republicans.  During  all  this, 
the  flames  were  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  the 
ships  that  had  been  set  on  fire,  were  threatening  every 
instant  to  explode,  and  blow  all  around  them  into  the 
air.  This  is  but  a  faint  description  of  the  scene  on 
shore,  and  it  v^^as  scarcely  less  dreadful  on  board  the 
ships.  Loaded  with  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
nations,  with  the  aged  men  and  infants,  as  well  as  wo- 
men ;  with  the  sick  from  all  the  hospitals,  and  with 
the  mangled  soldiers  from  the  post  just  deserted,  their 
wounds  still  undrest ;  nothing  could  equal  the  horrors 
of  the  sight,  except  the  still  more  appalling  cries  of 
distraction  and  agony,  that  filled  the  ear,  for  husbands, 
fathers,  and  children,  left  on  shore. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  party  called  the 
Hebertists,  consisting  of  Hebert,  Momoro,  Vincent, 
and  some  others,  were  arrested,  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  twenty  of  them 
executed.  A  few  days  after,  the  celebrated  Danton, 
Pabre  d'Eglantine,  Bazire,  Chabot,  and  others,  were 
arrested  as  conspirators  against  the  republic,  tried  in  a 
very  summary  way,  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  which 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794. 

In  consequence  of  these  executions,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  however  nominally  republican,  be- 
came almost  entirely  vested  in  one  man,  the  usurper 
Robespierre  ;  a  name  which  will  probably  be  trans- 
mitted with  infamy  to  late  posterity.  Under  his  san- 
guinary admmistration,  the  prisons  of  Paris,  at  one 
time,  contained  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
persons.  Of  the  number  of  those  tried  and  executed, 
we  have  no  precise  account :  but  they  in  general  ap- 
peared rather  to  be  sacrificed  in  multitudes  to  a  jealous 
and  cowardly  cruelty,  than  condemned  with  even  the 
shadow  of  justice.  In  one  of  these  barbarous  slaughters, 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  having  been  condemned  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts,  was  executed  the  last  of  twenty- 
six  persons,  who  were  carried  to  the  scaffold  on  the 
same  day. 

But,  after  the  death  of  Danton,  the  fall  of  this 
tyrannical  demagogue  rapidly  approached.  A  strong 
party  was  secreiiy  formed  against  him  in  the  conven- 
tion, headed  by  Tallien,  Legendre,  and  some  others. 
Finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  Tallien  moved 
the  arrest  of  Robespierre  and  his  creatures ;  which 
decree  was  passed  with  applauses  from  every  quarter. 
The  president  then  ordered  one  of  the  ushers  of  the 
hall  to  take  Robespierre  into  custody ;  but  such  was 
the  awe  which  the  presence  of  this  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  inspire,  that  the  officer  hesitated  to  perform 
his  duty,  till  Robespierre  himself  made  a  sign  of 
obedience  ;  and  followed  the  usher  out  of  the  hall. 
The  prisoners  were  conducted  by  a  few  peace  officers 
to  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg ;  but  the  administra- 
tor of  the  police  on  duty  there,  who  was  one  of  their 
creatures,  refused  to  receive  them  ;  and  they  were 
then  conducted,  rather  in  triumph,  than  as  prisoners, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 

In  the  mean  time,  Henriot,  another  leader  of  the 
party,  had  also  been  arrested,  but  found  means  to 
escape  and  raise  his  partisans,  who  took  post  with 
him  and  Robespierre,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
they  pretended  to  form  themselves  into  a  new  con- 
vention, and  declared  the  other  representatives  trai- 
tors to  their  country.  The  people,  however,  did  not 
espouse  their  cause  ;  the  national  guard,  who  had  at 
first  obeyed  their  orders  with  reluctance,  forsook 
them;  and  the  deputies  who  had  been  dispatched  for 
that  purpose,  attacked  them  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Bourd.on  de  I'Oise,  after  having  read  the  proclaniation 
of  the  convention,  rushed  into  the  hall  of  the  com- 
muhe,'with  sL  sabre  and  pistols ;  the  insurgents  were 


completely  deserted,  and  now  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  arms  against  themselves.  Robespierre  the  elder 
discharged  a  pistol  in  his  mouth,  which,  however, 
failed  of  its  effect,  and  only  wounded  him  in  the  jaw, 
while  he  received  another  wound  from  a  gendarmerie 
in  the  side.  The  younger  Robespierre  threw  himself 
out  of  a  window,  and  broke  a  leg  and  an  arm  ;  Le 
Bas  shot  himself  upon  the  spot  ;  Couthon  stabbed 
himself  twice  with  a  knife  ;  and  Henriot  was  thrown 
out  of  a  window. 

The  prisoners  were  immediately  conveyed  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  their  persons  being 
identified,  they  were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  in 
the  place  de  la  Revolution,  where  the  two  Robes- 
pierres  and  nineteen  others  were  executed  at  seven  in 
the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  1794. 

In  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  arras  of  the  new 
republic  were  successful  on  every  side  against  the  allies. 
In  Flanders,  general  Jourdan  gained  the  battle  of 
Fleurs  ;  and  Charleroi,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Courtray, 
surrendered  to  the  French;  Ostend  was  evacuated; 
general  Clairfait  defeated  near  Mons,  which  immedi- 
ately surrendered  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
while  the  victors,  without  opposition,  entered  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  Landracy,  Quesnoi,  Valenciennes, 
and  Conde,  were  successively  retaken ;  and  the 
French  armies,  pursuing  their  success,  took  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  defeated  Clairfait  near  Juliers,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Cologn  and  Bonn.  Maestricht 
aad  Nimeguen  were  likewise  taken. 

The  United  Provinces  began  now  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  The  states  of  Friesland  were  the  first  to 
feel  their  danger  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  October, 
these  states  determined  to  acknowledge  the  French 
republic,  to  break  their  alliance  with  England,  and  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France. 
In  some  other  provinces,  resolutions  hostile  to  the 
stadtholder  and  his  government  were  likewise  passed  ; 
and  such  appeared  to  be  the  temper  of  the  people, 
even  at  Amsterdam,  that,  on  the  1 7th  of  October, 
the  government  of  Holland  published  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  presenting  of  any  petition  or  memo- 
rial, upon  public  or  political  subjects,  and  all  popular 
meetings  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  upon  any  oc- 
casion. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  the  French  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  cross  the  Waal,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss;  but  on  the  15th,  the  frost  set  in  with  unusual 
rigour,  and  opened  a  new  road  to  the  French  armies. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  Maes  and  the  Waal  were 
both  frozen  over ;  and  on  the  27th,  a  strong  column 
of  French  crossed  the  Maes  near  the  village  of  Driel. 
They  attacked  the  allied  army  for  an  extent  of  above 
twelve  leagues,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  gene- 
ral Pichegru,  "  were,  as  usual,  victorious  ih  every 
quarter."  The  army  of  the  allies  retreated  before 
them,  and  in  its  retreat,  endured  incredible  hardships 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  want  of  ne- 
cessaries. On  the  10th  of  January,  1795,  general 
Pichegru,  having  completed  his  arrangements,  made 
his  grand  movement.  The  French  crossed  the  Waal 
at  different  points,  with  a  force,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  70,000  men.  A  general  attack  was 
made  upon  Walmoden's  position,  between  Nimeguen 
and  Arneim.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  every 
quarter ;  and,  utterly  unprepared  either  for  resistance 
or  for  flight,  suffered  equally  from  the  elements  and 
the  enemy. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  stadtholder  issued  manifes- 
toes, proclamations,  and  exhortations  to  the  Dutch 
peasantry,  conjuring  them  to  rise  in  a  mass  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  The  French  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  allies  to  fly  before  them,  till  Utrecht 
surrendered  to  them  on  the  16th  of  January,  Rotter- 
dam on  the  18th,  and  Dort  on  the  succeeding  day. 
The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed  among  the 
partisans  of  the  stadtholder.    The  princess  of  Orange, 
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with  the  younger  and  female  part  of  the  family,  and 
w'Jh  -ill  the  plate,  jewels,  and  moveables  that  could 
be  packed  up,  escaped  on  the  15th.  The  stadtholder 
and  the  hereditary  prince  did  not  leave  Holland  till 
the  19th.  His  serene  highness  embarked  at  Schevel- 
ing,  in  an  open  boat,  with  only  three  men  to  navigate 
her,  and  arrived  safe  at  Harwich.  In  England,  the 
palace  of  Hampton-court  was  assigned  him  for  his  re- 
sidence, where  he  still  remains. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  general  Pichegru  entered 
Amsterdam  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men, 
and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  loudest 
acclamations.  The  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
either  submitted  to,  or  was  reduced  by  the  French,  in 
a  iew  weeks.  An  assembly  of  the  provisional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  met  on  the  27th  of  January, 
and  the  whole  government  was  changed,  and  model- 
led nearly  after  the  French  plan. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Prussia,  finding  he 
could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  war,  began  to  re- 
lax in  his  efforts.  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces, 
as  well  as  their  leaders,  were  on  bad  terms  with  each 
other;  but  it  was  not  suspected  that  any  defection 
was  about  to  take  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians, 
till  they  began  to  retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  which 
they  soon  after  passed.  A  negotiation  between  Prussia 
and  France  followed,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Basle,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1795,  by 
which  his  Prussian  majesty  entirely  abandoned  the 
coalition. 

The  Prussian  negotiation  was  followed  by  the  treaty 
made  between  the  French  Republic  and  Spain,  in 
which  country,  the  arms  of  France  had  made  a  pro- 
gress equaiiy  successful  and  rapid.  Fontarabia,  which 
guards  the  entrance  of  Spain,  and  which  had  cost  the 
duke  of  Berwick  8,000  men,  had  been  taken,  almost 
immediately,  by  a  detachment  from  the  French  army; 
Rosaa  vvas  likewisi^  taken  ;  and  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia, 
and  were,  in  fact,  in  full  march  for  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Orders  were  therefore  dispatched  to  M. 
D'Yriarte,  at  Basle,  immediately  to  conclude  a  treaty; 
which  was  ace  rdingly  signed  by  the  Spanish  minister 
and  M.  Barthelemi,at  Pa^le,  on  the  22d  of  July. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  died  the  infant  son 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  An  unjust  and  close 
imprisonment,  if  it  did  not  produce,  at  least,  it  is  pro- 
bable, hastened  his  fate.  He  had  always  been  an  un- 
healthy child,  and  subject  to  a  scrofulous  complaint, 
a  disorder  in  which  confinement  and  inactivity  are 
frequently  fatal.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, he  had  been  afflicted  with  a  swelling  in  his 
knee,  and  another  in  his  wrist.  His  appetite  failed, 
and  he  was  at  length  attacked  with  a  fever.  It  does 
not  appear  that  medical  aid  was  denied  him,  or  neg- 
lected. The  disease,  however,  continued  to  increase  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  he  expired  in 
the  prison  of  the  Temble,  where  he  had  been  confin- 
ed from  the  fatal  autumn  of  1792. 

Moved  perhaps  by  this  event,  or  influenced  by  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  people  of  France,  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  pro- 
posed the  exchange  of  the  princess,  sister  of  the  dau- 
phin, who  was  likewise  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  for 
the  deputies  delivered  up  to  Austria  by  the  treachery 
of  Dumourier,  and  the  two  embassadors,  Semonville 
and  Marat,  who  had  been  seized,  contrary  toi'the  law 
of  nations,  on  a  neutral  territory,  by  an  Austrian 
corps.  The  emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  acceded 
to  the  proposal;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
year,  the  princess  v\'as  delivered  to  the  Austrian  en- 
voy, at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and  the  deputies  were 
restored  to  their  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  plan- 
ned by  the  English  ministry,  to  invade  the  coast  of 
France,  in  that  part  were  the  royahsts,  known  by 
the  name  of  Chouans,  were  in  arms  against   the  re- 


publicans. The  force  employed  consisted  chiefiy  of 
emigrants,  under  the  command  of  M.  Puisaye,  M. 
D'Hervilly,  and  the  count  de  Sombreuil.  They 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  and  took  the  fort  of 
the  same  name  ;  but  soon  after  experienced  a  sad  re- 
verse ;  the  fort  being  surprised  by  the  republican 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche,  who 
killed  or  made  prisoners  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
grants, chouans,  and  English,  in  the  fort,  amounting 
to  nearly  10,000  men.  The  count  de  Sombreuil,  the 
bishop  of  Dol,  with  his  clergy,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  most  of  the  emigrant  officers,  who  were 
made  prisoners,  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal, 
and  put  to  death.  Before  the  month  of  April,  in  the 
ensuing  year  (1796,)  the  force  of  the  insurgents  ia 
this  part  of  France  was  entirely  broken,  and  their 
chiefs,  Charette  and  Stoflet,  taken  prisoners,  and  put 
to  death. 

In  Germany,  the  French  army  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  near  Manheim,  and  blockaded  Mentz,  to 
which  they  had  already  laid  siege  for  several  months. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  they  were  unsuccessful ; 
they  suffered  a  defeat  from  the  Austrians,  and  were 
compslled  to  re-pass  the  river.  A  suspension  of  arms, 
for  three  months,  was  soon  after  agreed  to  by  the 
generals  of  the  contending  armies,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  respective  powers. 

In  the  succeeding  year  (1796,)  the  campaign  opened 
in  the  south,  on  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  rapid  and 
signal  victories  of  the  republican  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  then  obscure  and  little  known,  but: 
now  justly  celebrated  Buonaparte,  ended  in  little 
more  than  a  month,  the  war  with  Sardinia.  The 
battles  of  Millessimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  Monte  Lerino, 
and  Monte  Notte,  compelled  his  Sardinian  majesty  to 
accept  such  terms  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper 
to  offer;  and  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  ceded 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  was  signed  on  the  17th  of 
May. 

Buonaparte  pursued  his  success,  and  again  defeat- 
ing Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  at  the  battle  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  forced  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
Austrian  army  to  retire  towards  Mantua,  pursued  by 
one  part  of  the  republican  forces,  while  the  remainder 
entered  Milan,  on  the  18th  of  May,  without  further 
resistance,  and  the  French  armies  gained  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Lombardy. 

The  armistice  which  had  been  concluded  on  the 
Rhine,  was  afterwards  prolonged,  but  at  length  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end  on  the  31st  of  May;  when  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  general  Jour- 
dan,  gaining  considerabl.  advantages  over  the  Aus- 
trians, advanced  into  tlie  heart  of  the  empire;  while 
another  army,  under  general  Moreau,  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Stratsbourg,  took  the  fort  of  Kehl,  a  post  of 
great  importance,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  penetrat- 
ing through  Bavaria,  nearly  to  Ratisbon,  endeavoured 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Jourdan.  This 
attempt,  however,  did  not  succeed ;  both  armies  ex- 
perienced a  rererse  of  fortune,  and  were  obliged  to 
retreat  till  they  recrossed  the  Rhine.  The  situati.'')  of 
general  Moreau  was  highly  critical,  and  his  retreat  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides,  to  have  been  conducted 
with  great  military  ^kill.  The  arc':duke  Cii  ries, 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  army,  followed  Moreau 
in  his  retreat,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Kehl,  which 
he  re-took,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance  on  ihe 
part  of  the  French. 

To  restore  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  emperor  assem- 
bled a  new  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  serving  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  general  Wurmser,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  This  force,  on 
its  first  arrival,  was  successful.  The  French  were 
repulsed,  defeated  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mantua.  Buonaparte,  however,  soon  returned  to  the 
charge ;  and,  after  a  scries  of  hotly-contested  actions, 
the  army  of  Wurmser  was  so  reduced  and  harassed, 
3  that 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua, 
where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  victors ;  who 
at  the  same  time  made  incursions  in  the  Tyrol,  and, 
by  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  and  the  possession  of 
Trent,  became  masters  of  the  passes  that  lead  to 
Vienna.  The  Austrians,  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
great  effort,  under  general  Alvinzy,  to  rescue  the 
gallant  Wurmser  and  his  besieged  army  ;  but  the 
battle  of  Arcole  completely  defeated  their  design ; 
and  Mantua  was  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  victories  of  Buonaparte  compelled  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  inferior  princes  of  Italy, 
to  conclude  such  treaties  as  the  French  thought  pro- 
per to  dictate.  The  victors  likewise  founded  a  new 
republic  in  Italy,  at  first  called  the  Cispadine,  but 
now  the  Cisalpine  republic,  to  which  they  have  an- 
nexed such  parts  of  the  papal  territory  as  they  have 
judged  convenient. 

After  the  taking  of  Mantua,  the  victorious  Buona- 
parte penetrated  into  the  Tyrol,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  the  imperial  capital.  The  archduke 
Charles  was  opposed  to  him,  but  was  unable  to  check 
his  progress.  The  republican  armies  had  at  length 
advanced  so  near  to  Vienna,  that  the  utmost  alarm 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  bank  sus- 
pended its  payments,  and  the  emperor  was  preparing 
to  forsake  his  capital,  and  remove  to  Olmutz.  In  this 
critical  situation  of  his  affairs,  his  imperial  majesty 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Buonaparte  ;  a  short  ar- 
mistice was  agreed  to,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  the  emperor  and  king  of  Hungary,  and  the 
French  republic,  were  signed  at  Leoben,  in  the  month 

of  April,  1797.  ,      .  ,  , 

In  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  havmg  taken  place  at 
Venice,  in  which  a  number  of  the  French  soldiers 
were  murdered  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  the 
French  armies  on  their  return,  abolished  the  ancient 
government  of  Venice,  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
St.  Mark's  Place,  established  a  municipality,  and  pro- 
posed to  annex  the  city  and  territory  to  the  new 
Cisalpine  republic.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  being  protracted 
on  account  of  the  French  refusing  to  restore  Mantua, 
as  it  is  alledged  it  was  stipulated  they  should,  in  the 
preliminaries,  they  at  length  agreed  to  cede  to  him 
the  city  and  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Venice  in  com- 
pensation for  Mantua. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
the  emperor  was  signed  at  Campo  Formio,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1797.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor 
was  to  cede  to  France  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  all  his  former  territory  in  Italy.  He  was  to  re- 
ceive in  return  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  the  Venetian  islands  in  the  Adriatic:  the 
French  were  to  possess  the  other  Venetian  islands. 

A  congress  was  assembled  at  Ratstadt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negociation  ;  proposals  and  demands  were 
alternately  made  and  alternately  rejected  by  the  par- 
ties but  with  all  due  deference  to  the  respective 
povvers  from  whom  the  deputies  derived  their  autho- 
rity, till  the  conduct  of  the  republican  general  Berna- 
dotte  as  well  as  those  attached  to  his  suite,  had  been 
marked  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  insolence  ever 
since  they  arrived  at  Vienna.  The  general  language 
respecting  the  emperor  and  the  Austrian  government 
was  indecent  and  undisguised.  Soon  after  Berna- 
dotte's  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  imitated  the  conduct  of 
Buonaparte  at  Rome,  by  demanding  that  the  quarter 
of  the  city  wherein  he  resided  should  be  free,  and 
that  all  Frenchmen  living  in  Vienna  should  be  amen- 
able  to  him  only  for  their  conduct.  But  the  Austri- 
an government,  less  acquiescing  than  the  weak  and 
pliant  government    of  the   pope,  repeatedly  refused 


this    application :    upon   which     Bernadotte   quitted 
Vienna,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the  Austrians. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  general  Buonaparte 
embarked  at  Toulon,  on  board  admiral  Bruyes'  ship 
rOrient  (formerly  the  Sans  Culotte)  a  three  decker. 
The  fleet  set  sail  with  a  favourable  wind.  The  trans- 
ports, with  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  got  under  weigh 
at  day-break  with  eight  frigates.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates.  The 
transports,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  off 
Herries. 

An  immense  number  of  infantry,  with  artillery, 
vast  quantities  of  mortars,  howitzers,  furnaces,  bombs, 
grape  and  canister  shot,  and  other  ammunition,  wt-rc 
put  on  board.  Men  of  letters,  astronomers,  geome- 
tricians, and  artists  of  every  sort,  also  embarked.  The 
convoy  from  Genoa  consisted  of  thirty-feight  sail  with 
10,000  men  on  board.  Kleber,  Berthier,  and  other 
generals  had  also  embarked. 

The  general  in  chief,  Buonaparte,  harangued  the 
officers  and  soldiery,  previous  to  their  embarkation, 
in  a  very  spirited  manner.  He  informed  them,  that 
he  was  going  to  lead  'them  into  a  country,  where  by, 
their  future  exploits  they  would  surpass  even  those 
which  then  astonished  the  world,  and  that  would  ren- 
der to  their  country  the  services  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  frorh  an  army  of  invincioles,  as  he  termed 
them.  He  promised  to  each  soldier,  thai  upon  hu  re- 
turn from  this  expedition,  he  sh  -uid  ha>'e  given  him 
sufficient  to  purchase  six  acres  of  land,  and  concluded 
with  reminding  them  that  they  were  going  t  .  brave 
fresh  dangers,  and  would  partake  in  them  with  their 
brethren  the  sailors. 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  9th  of  Jane, 
when  a  request  was  made  by  the  French  general  for 
water,  which  was  refused  by  the  grand  master,  who 
declared  ironically,  that  he  could  not  admit  but  two 
ships  into  the  port.  On  the  10th  the  French  were 
on  shore  early  in  the  morning,  and  Malta  was  invest- 
ed, and  the  town  cannonaded  on  all  sides.  The  be- 
sieged made  a  sally,  in  which  general  Marmont,  at 
the  head  of  the  19th  brigade,  took  the  standard  of 
the  order.  On  the  11th  the  knights  surrendered  the 
town  and  port,  and  renounced  their  property  in  the 
island  to  the  French  republic. 

Buonaparte  disembarked  at  Alexandria,  about  the 
8th  ot  July,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men. 
His  fleet,  ships  of  war  and  transports,  were  stated  to 
be  near  three  hundred  sail. 

The  English  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
conquest  of  Malta,  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  from  that  island,  dispatched  a  squadron  in  quest 
of  them  under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
who  after  some  time  fell  in  with  them,  when  an  ac- 
tion commenced,  in  which  the  French  lost  seven  ships 
of  74  guns,  which  were  taken  by  the  English,  one  of 
80,  and  one  of  7 4  were  burnt ;  besides  a  frigate  of 
36  guns,  and  another  of  the  same  force  that  was  sunk. 
The  French  on  the  onset  fought  with  great  gallantry  : 
their  admiral  and  commander  in  chief,  Bruyes,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball  ;  many  officers  of  rank  fell, 
and  the  general  slaughter  must  have  been  immense, 
from  the  shattered  state  of  all  the  ships  that  were  en- 
gaged. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement,  the  army  of 
Egypt  was  deprived  of  receiving  the  least  succour 
from  France;  which,  with  the  change  of  climate, 
and  the  deserts  they  had  to  march  through,  rendered 
the  army  in  a  very  perilous  condition  ;  however,  af- 
ter various  successes,  Buonaparte  at  length  privately 
returned  to  France,  where  he  effected  a  Revolution, 
and  was  appointed  the  first  Consul  of  the  Republic. 
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ASIA. 


IJiTPtODUCTlOW. 


THOUGH  this  quarter  claims  a  superiority  over 
the  rest ;  it  must  nevertheltss  be  owned,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia,  particularly  that  called 
Turkey,  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendor  and  fer- 
tility, and  from  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 
spot  in  the  whole  territory,  is  now  become  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  desert.  The  other  parts,  however,  are 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  than  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
indolence,  luxury,  and  effeminacy.  This  effeminai  y 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though 
in  some  measure  heightened  by  custom  and  education ; 
aid  the  symptoms  of  it  are  more  or  less  visible,  as  the 
several  nations  are  seated  nearer  or  further  from  the 
north.  Hence  the  people  of  Tartary,  and  the  Asiatic 
parts  of  Russia,  are  as  brave,  hardy,  strong,  and  vi- 
gorous, as  those  who  inhabit  the  same  latitudes  in 
Europe.  What  is  wanting  in  the  robust  frame  of  their 
bodies  among  the  chine^e,  Mogul  Indians,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  southern  regions,  is  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of 
their  minds,  and  the  ingenuity  they  possess  in  various 
kinds  of  workmanship,  which  our  most  skilful  me- 
chanics have  long  endeavoured  to  imitate,  but  with- 
out success. 

Asia  claims  the  first  planting  of  cities,  institution  of 
laws  and  government,  civilization  of  manners,  origin 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  cultivation  of  human  litera- 
ture in  General.  To  these  distinguished  blessings  of 
a  spiritual  or  mental  kind,  may  be  added  tha  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  which  are  here  dispensed  in  vast 
variety,  as  well  as  superabundance.  In  fine,  if  we 
advert  to  the  serenity  of  its  air,  the  fertility  ot  its  soil, 
the  deliciousnuss  of  is  fruit,  the  salubrity  of  its  drugs, 
the  fragrance  and  balsamic  qualities  of  its  plants, 
gums,  and.  spices  ;  the  quantity,  beauty,  p.rrd  value 
tif  its  gems,  the  fineness  of  its  silks  and  cottons,  and 
many  other  natural  endowuients,  we  cannot  but  admit 
of  its  decided  superioiity,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  its 
ancient  splendor,  power,  and  opulence. 

Asia  is  situated  between  25  and  180  deg.  of  east 
long,  and  between  the  equ.it'ir  and  80  deg.  of  north 
lat.  It  is  about  4740  English  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  west,  to  the  eastern  ihore  of 
Tartary,  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the 
most  southern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  Nova-Ze.^ibla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  on  the  north  ;  on  the  v/est  it  is  separated  from" 
.<V)rica  by  the  Red  S^^a  ;  and  from  Europe  by  the  Le- 
vari or  Mediterranean,  the  Archip .larjo,  the  Hel- 
Jcspont,  the    Sea    of    Marmora,    the    Bosphorus,  the 
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Black  Sea,  the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it 
to  the  river  Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby, 
which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which 
separates  it  from  America  ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  so  that  it  is  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea. 

In  ancient  times,  great  part  of  this  vast  country 
was  successively  governed  bv  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Greeks;  but  the  immense  regions  of 
India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander,  or 
to  any  of  the  conq^ierors  of  the  ancient  world.  Se- 
cluded by  an  almost  impenetrable  range  of  mountains 
and  deserts,  they  were  free  from  the  swords  of  Eu- 
ropean warriors,  and  enjoyed  their  delicious  climates 
unenvied  and  unmolested.  Upon  the  decline  of  the 
above-mentioned  empires,  great  part  of  Asia  submit- 
ted to  the  Roman  arms;  and  afterwards,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  a  more  extensive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  or  even  the  Romans,  when  in  its  height 
of  power.  The  Saracen  greatness  ended  with  the 
death  of  Tamerlane  ;  and  the  Turks,  on  every  side 
victorious,  soon  after  possessed  themselves  of  the  mid- 
dle regions  of  Asia,  which  they  still  enjov.  Besides 
the  countries  under  the  dominion  of  the  i^urks  and 
Russians,  Asia  contains  at  present  three  large  empires  : 
the  Ctiinese,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Persian,  upon 
which  the  lesser  kingdoms  and  sovereigniies  generally 
depend. 

The  prevailing  form  of  government  in  this  division 
of  the  globe,  is  absolute  monarchy  ;  and  here  the 
people  are  the  most  abject  slat^es.  If  any  of  them 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  some  share  of  liberty,  it  is  the 
wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  The- 
latler  alone  possess  liberty,  on  account  of  the  sterility 
of  their  soil  ;  independent  themselves  of  revolution 
and  change,  they  see,  with  unconcern,  empires  fall- 
ing and  rising  around  them.  They  remairl  uncon- 
quered  by  arms,  by  luxury,  by  corruption  ;  their 
language  is  permanent  ;  they  adhere  to  their  customs 
and  manners,  and  retain  their  dress.  Their  whole 
property  consists  of  flocks  and  herds,  tents  and  arms. 
They  annually  tnake  a  small  .nnd  voluntary  present 
to  the  chief  of  their  race.  I'hey  rev.Jt  ffom  oppres- 
sion, and  are  free  from  necessity,  which  they  mis- 
take for  choii  e.  When  men  are  obliged  to  wander 
for  subsistence,  despotism  knows  not  where  to  find  its 
slaves. 

The  Tartar,  though  a  wanderer  tike  the  Arab,  was 
never  equally  free.     A  violent  aristocracy  always  pre- 
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Vailed  in  the  country  of  the  former,  except  in  a  few 
short  periods,  where  the  fortune  of  one  established  a 
transient  despotism  over  the  whole.  There  man  is 
armed  against  man,  chief  against  chief,  and  tribe 
against  tribe.  War  is  no  longer  a  particular  profes- 
sion, but  the  constant  occupation  of  all.  Men  are 
more  afraid  of  men  in  the  solitudes  of  Tartary,  than 
of  beasts  of  prey.  The  traveller  moves  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  fears  an  enemy  in  every  blast. — 
When  he  perceives  a  track  in  the  sand,  he  crosses  it, 
and  begins  to  draw  his  sword.  The  assassin  is  digni- 
fied wiih  the  name  of  conqueror,  and  robbery  acquires 
the  more  honourable  name  of  conquest. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moufitains  which  se- 
parate Persia  from  India,  the  nature  and  face  of  the 
country  have  formed  a  different  species  of  society. — 
Every  valley  contains  a  community  subject  to  a  prince, 
whose  despotism  is  tempered  by  an  idea  established 
among  his  people,  that  he  is  the  chief  of  their  blood, 
as  well  as  their  sovereign.  They  obey  him  without 
reluctance,  as  they  derive  credit  to  their  family  horn 
his  greatness.  They  attend  him  in  his  wars,  with  the 
attachment  which  children  have  for  a  parent;  and  his 
governmentj  though  severe,  partakes  more  of  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  general,  than  of  the  caprice  of  an 
arbitrary  sovereign. 

With  regard  to  the  great  empires  of  Torkey,  Per- 
sia, Hindoston,  and  China,  they  are  despotic  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  :  and  many  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  when  the  Dutch  first  came  among  them, 
could  not  conceive  how  there  should  exist  any  other 


form    of  government    than    that   of  a    despotic    mo- 
narchy. 

Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  part  of  Tartary,  and  part 
of  India,  profess  Mahometanism.  The  Persian  and 
Indian  Mahometans  are  of  the  sect  of  Hali,  and  the 
others  of  that  of  Omar ;  but  both  own  Mahomet  for 
their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran  for  their  rule  of  faith 
and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Asiatic  islands,  they  are  generally 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Christianity,  though  planted 
here  with  amazing  rapidity  by  the  apostles  and  pri- 
mitive fathers,  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse  by  ihe 
conquests  of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Turks.  Incredible  indeed  have  bem  the  hazards* 
perils,  and  sufferings  of  popish  missionaries,  to  pro- 
pagate their  doctrines  in  the  most  distant  regions,  and 
among  the  grossest  idolaters  ;  but  their  labours  have 
hitherto  failed  of  success,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
their  own  avarice,  and  the  rapacity  and  profligate 
disposition  of  the  Europeans,  who  resort  thither  chiefly 
in  search  of  wealth  and  dominion.  Jews  are  to  be 
found  every  where  in  Asia. 

This  fine  and  extensive  country  being  inhabited  by 
a  great  variety  of  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
languages  are  also  different.  It  would  be  a  task  at 
once  both  difficult  and  useless  to  enumerate  them  ail : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  principal  spokea 
in  Asia,  are  the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkish,  the 
Russian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  ihe 
Malayan,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese.  On  the 
coasts  of  India  and  China,  most  of  the  European 
languages  are  spoken. 
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CHAP.    I. 
TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Turkey  in  general.     Its  Situation,  Extent,  Divisions, 
Mountains,  Rivers,  Animals,  Xc. 

THE  eastern  provinces  of  Turkey  are,  1.  Eyraca 
Arabic,  or  Chaldea,  whose  chief  towns  are 
Bassora  and  Bagdat.  2.  Diarbec,  or  Mesopotamia; 
chief  towns,  Diarbec,  Orfa,  and  Mousul.  3.  Cur- 
distan,  or  Assyria;  chief  towns,  Nineveh  and  Betlis. 
4.  Tiircomania,  or  Armenia;  chief  towns,  Erzerum 
and  V^an.  5  Georgia,  including  Mingrelia  and  Ima- 
retta,  and  pare  of  Circassia;  chief  towns,  Teflis,  Amar- 
chia;  and  Gonie. 

Natolia,  or  the  Lesser  Asia,  on  the  west,  contains, 
1.  Natolia  Proper,  whose  chief  towns  are  Bursa,  Nice, 
Smvrna,  and  Ephesus.  2.  Amasia;  chief  towns,  Ama- 
sia,  Trapedond,  and  Tocat.  3,  Aladulia;  chief  towns, 
Ajazzo  and  Maiat.  4.  Caramania;  chief  towns,  Sa- 
talia  and  Terasso. 

East  of  the  Levant,  are  Syria,  with  Palestine,  or 
the  Holv  Land;  the  chief  towns  in  which  are  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Scande- 
roon,  and  Jerusalem. 

The  mountains,  which  are  many,  have  been  the 
most  celebrated,  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  of 
any  in  tue  universe.  The  principal,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  Lesser  Asia,  are  Olympus,  Ida,  Tauris,  Anli- 
Tauris,  and  the  Carmanian  Mountains.  Besides 
these,  are  Mount  Caucasus,  or  the  Daghistan  Moun- 
tains ;  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  and  the  other 
Armenian  Mountains;  Curdistan  and  Palestine,  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon. 

Asia  is  perhaps  the  best  situated  for  navigation  of 
any  country  in  the  universe;  but  the  natives  do  not 
kno'v  how  to  make  use  of  the  uncommon  natural  ad- 
vantages with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them. 
The  seas  vvhich  border  on  it  are  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea;  the  Bosphorus,  or  Sea  of  Constantinople;  the 
Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora;  the  Hellespont,  and 
^gean  Sea,  or  Arch'peUgo,  which  divide  Asia  from 
Europe ;  the  Levant,  or  White  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Red  Sea  likewise  divides  it  from  Africa, 
■which  occasions  the  Grand  Seignior,  among  his  other 
titles,  to  style  himself  "Lord  of  the  Black,  White, 
and  Red  Seas." 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  Ti- 
gris, Meander,  Orontes,  Sarabat,  Jordan,  Haly,  and 
Kara;  which  will  be  particularly  described  as  ttjey 
occur. 

With  respect  to  the  air  and  climate,  both  are  most 
delightful,  and  naturally  salubrious  to  the  human  con- 
stitution ;  yet  such  is  the  equality  with  which  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  has  dispensed  its  benefits  that  Turkey, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  often  visited  by  the  plague, 
a  dreadful  scourge  of  mankind  wherever  it  takes  place, 
but  here  doubly  destructive,  from  the  native  indolence 
of  the  Turks,  and  their  superstitious  belief  in  that 
kind  of  predestination  which  prevents  them  from  taking 
the  proper  precautions  to  defend  themselves  against 
this  calamity,  and  its   fatal  effects. 

We  need  scarcely  inform  the  reader,  that  this 
country,  which  contains  the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
Asia,  produces  all  the  luxuries  of  life  in  the  utmost 
abundance,  notwithstanding  the  indolence  of  its 
owners.  Raw  silk,  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  fruit  of 
every  species,  coffee,  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  odo- 
riferous plants  and  drugs  are  natives  found  here  al- 
most without  culture,  which  is  practised  chiefly  by 
Greek  and  Armenian  Christians.  Nature  has  here 
brought  all  her  productions  to  the  highest  perfection. 
The  Olives,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  dates 
produced  in  these    provinces,    are    highly    delicious. 


and  in  such  plenty,  that  they  cost  the  inhabitants  very 
little,  and  it  is  said,  in  some  places,  nothing.  Their 
asparagus  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  leg,  and  their 
grapes  far  exceed  in  size  those  of  other  countries. 

Their  animal  productions  by  sea  and  land,  are 
equally  excellent  and  plentiful.  The  breed  of  Turkish 
and  Arabian  horses  (the  latter  especially)  are  beyond 
any  in  the  world,  and  have  considerably  improved  that 
of  the  English.  Camels  are  generally  made  use  of 
for  travelling  and  carrying  burdens;  that  animal, 
besides  the  advantage  of  strength,  being  formed  by 
nature  to  travel  a  considerable  time  without  either 
provender  or  water.  Their  manufacture,  known  by 
the  name  of  camblets,  was  originally  made  by  a  mix- 
ture of  camel's  hair  with  silk,  though  it  is  now  often 
made  with  wool  and  silk.  Oxen  are  generally  used 
in  tijlage.  Buffaloes  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
Turkey,  the  flesh  of  which  may  be  purchased  at  an 
easy  rate;  but  it  is  very  bad,  nor  is  the  beef  much 
better.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep,  however,  are  fed  all 
over  the  country,  but  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Lycaonia,  where  they  were  mostly  of  the  Syrian 
kind.  The  flesh  of  these  sheep  has  an  exquisite 
taste,  and  their  tails  are  exceedingly  long  and  thick, 
some  of  them  having  been  known  to  weigh  thirty 
pounds.  Innumerable  herds  of  goats  are  likewise 
kept  here,  especially  in  Pamphylia,  the  hair  6f  this 
animal  being,  also  of  infinite  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  fine  camblets,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe.  Their  kids  are  esteemed  delicate 
eating,  and  said  to  surpass,  in  flavour  and  taste,  those 
of  Europe. 

In  Turkey,  some  of  the  birds  are  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  partiaularly  the  ostrich,  but  these  are 
not  very  common.  There  is  great  plenty  of  wild- 
fowl, and  the  island  of  Cyprus  produces  a  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a  lark ;  many  thousands  of  them,  when 
pickled  down  in  barrels,  are  sent  annually  to  Ve- 
nice, where  they  fetch  a  very  good  price.  Great 
mumbers  of  them  are  caught  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Great  quantities  of  fish  are  found  in  most  of  the 
rivers,  particularly  salmon  and  carp  of  an  amazing 
size;  but  the  fish  on  their  sea-coasts  are  esteemed 
far  more  delicate  in  their  kind,  viz.  turbots,  rets, 
soles,  roaches,  pilchards,  tunnies,  oysters,  her- 
rings, &c. 

This  country  contains  all  the  metals  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  richest  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  its  medicinal  springs  and  baths  exceed 
those  of  any  in  the  known  world.  Some  of  these  are 
remarkable  for  their  salubrity,  and  others  for  their 
costly  decorations.  Near  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia  is  a 
fountain  much  esteemed  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
for  its  medicinal  virtues;  as  are  several  springs  andrivvi- 
lets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coos.  Therma,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  is  famous  for  its  hot-baths.  Near  Bursa,  is 
a  large  bath,  the  waters  of  which  flow  through  mines 
of  vitriol:  near  it  is  a  warm-bath  j  and  at  about 
a  league  distance  is  another,  where  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  boil  an  egg. 


CHAP.     II. 

TURKEY. 

Population,  Inhabitants,  Manners,  Customs,  Diversions, 
Dress ,  Marriages,  Funerals,  Religion,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Institutions  of  Christians,  Learning  and  Learn- 
ed Men,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  8(c. 

THE  limits  of  this  great  country  not  being  accu- 
rately fixed,  geographers  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  its  population,  which  is  by  no  means  equal 
either  to  its  extent  or  fertility-     It  certainly  is  not  so 
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great  as  it  was  before  the  Christian  asra,  or  even  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors,  owing  to  various  causes  ; 
and  above  all,  to  the  tyranny  under  which  the  na- 
tives live,  and  their  polygamy,  which  appears  to  be 
an  enemy  to  population,  it  we  may  conclude  from 
the  state  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  amonj?  whom 
it  is  not  practised,  as  they  are  more  prolific  than  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  the  rigid  subjection  in  which 
they  are  kept  by  the  latter ;  but  the  plague  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  depopulation.  The  Turkish  mo- 
narch, however,  has  more  subjects  than  any  two  prin- 
ces of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants,  the  men,  in  gene- 
ral, are  well  made  and  robust :  when  young  their 
complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handsome  :  their 
hair  and  eyes  are  black,  or  dark  brown.  The  wo- 
men, when  young,  have  delicate  complexions,,  and 
regular  features,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty. 
They  are  said  to  be  exceeding  amorous,  lively,  and 
witty.  The  Turks  are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave, 
sedate,  and  passive  ;  yet,  when  agitated  by  passion, 
become  furious,  raging,  ungovernable  ;  sometimes 
arc  big  with  dissimulation,  jealous,  suspicious,  and 
vindictive  beyond  conception.  In  matters  of  religion, 
they  are  tenacious,  superstitious,  and  morose.  ThuUi^h 
the  greater  part  of  theni  seem  hardly  capable  of  much 
benevolence,  or  even  humanity,  with  regard  to  Jews, 
Christians,  or  any  who  differ  from  them  in  point  of 
opinion  ;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  void  of  social 
affections  for  those  of  their  own  religion.  But  inte- 
rest is  their  supreme  good  ;  and  when  that  comes  in 
competition,  all  lies  of  religion,  consanguinity,  or 
friendship,  are   with  the  generality  speedily  dissolved. 

The  morals  oi  the  Asiatic  Turks,  are,  however,  in 
many  respects  preferable  to  those  of  the  Europeans : 
they  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  the  vices  of  ava- 
rice and  inhumanity  reign  chiefly  among  the  great: 
they  are  likewise  said  to  be  charitable  to  one  another, 
and  punctual  in  their  dealings.  Their  benevolence 
and  public  spirit  are  most  conspicuous  in  their  build- 
ing caravanseras  or  places  of  entertainment,  on 
roads  that  are  destitute  of  accommodations,  tor  the 
retreshment  of  poor  pilgrims  or  travellers.  With  the 
same  laudable  view,  they  search  out  the  best  springs, 
and  dig  wells,  which  in  those  countries  are  a  luxury 
to  weary  travellers. 

The  Turks  sit  cross-legged  upon  mats,  not  only  at 
their  meals,  but  in  company.  Their  ideas,  except 
what  they  acquire  from  others,  are  simple  and  confin- 
ed, seldom  reaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own 
houses  :  where  they  sit  conversing  with  their  women, 
drinking  coffee,  smoaking  tobacco,  or  chewing  opium. 

They  have  little  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  their  own,  or  any  other  country.  If  a  vizier, 
bashaw,  or  other  officer,  is  turned  out,  or  strangled, 
they  say  no  more  on  the  occasion,  than  that  there  will 
be  a  new  vizier  or  governor,  seldom  inquiring  into 
the  reason  of  the  disgrace  of  the  former  minister. 
They  are  perfect  strangers  to  wit  and  agreeable  con- 
versation. They  have  tew  printed  books ;  and  the 
Koran,  with  the  comments  upon  it,  form  the  chief 
part  of  their  study.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  Turkey 
without  presents  ;  and  even  justice  may  be  purchased 
by  a  well-timed  bribe. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they  dine  ; 
but  supper  is  their  principal  meal,  which  they  eat  at 
live  in  the  winter,  and  six  in  the  summer.  Among 
the  great  people,  their  dislies  are  served  up  one  by 
one  ;  but  they  have  neither  knife  nor  fork,  and  are 
not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  use  gold  or  siver 
spoons.  Ihtir  victuals  are  always  high-seasoned. 
Kice  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  sorr,  and  some- 
times it  i.s  boiled  up  with  gravy  ;  but  their  chief  dish 
is  pilau,  which  is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags, 
and  the  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry,  the  soup  is  high- 
seasoned,  and  poured  upon  it.  They  drink  water, 
sherbet,  and  cotfee  ;  and  the  greatest  indulgence  they 
a-e  addicted  to,  is  the  chewing  vast  quantities  of  opi- 
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urn,  which  gives  them  sensations  resembling  those  of 
intoxication.  Guests  of  higher  rank  sometimes  have 
their  beards  perfumed  by  a  female  slave  of  the  family. 
They  are  temperate,  and  sober,  from  a  principle  of 
their  reltgiori,  which  forbids  them  the  use  of  wine  ;  • 
though  many  of  them,  notwithstanding  this  injunc- 
tion, indulge  themselves  in  strong  liquors  to  excess. 
Their  common  salutation  is  by  bowing  the  head  a 
little,  and  laying  the  right  hand  on  the  breast  ;  but  to 
persons  of  rank,  they  stoop  so  low  as  to  kiss  the  bor-, 
der  of  their  vest.  They  sleep  in  linen  waistcoats  and 
drawers,  upon  mattresses,  and  cover  themselves  with 
a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  the  considerable  inhabitants 
of  this  vast  empire  have  any  notion  of  walking,  or 
riding,  either  for  health  or  diversion  :  tha  most  religi- 
ous among  them  find,  however,  sufficient  e-vercise, 
when  they  conform  themselves  to  the  frequent  ablu- 
tions, prayers,  and  rites  prescribed  them  by  Mahomet. 
They  are  falsely  accused  ot  cruelty  toward  their 
slaves  ov  servants  ;  for  they  frequently  behave  vvitli 
more  lenity  to  them  than  the  Christians  ;  especially 
if  they  are  acquainted  with  any  art  or  trade  that  may 
be  useful  to  the  community. 

'1  heir  usual  amusements  within  doors  are  the  chess, 
or  draughtboard  ;  and  if  they  play  at  chance-games, 
they  never  bet  money,  that  being  prohibited  by  the 
Koran.  Their  active  diversions  consist  in  shooting  at 
a  mark,  or  tilting  with  darts,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert.  Some  of  their  great  men  are  tond  of  hunt- 
ing, and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages, 
which  are  joined  by  their  inferiors  ;  but  this  is  often 
done  for  poliiical  purposes,  that  they  may  know  the 
strength  of  their  depender^ts. 

As  to  their  dress,  the  men  shave  their  heads,  leav- 
ing a  lock,  on  the  crown,  and  wear  their  beards  long 
except   the  military,  and   those  in   the  seraglio,  who 
wear  only   whiskers  :  they   cover  their  heads   with  a 
turban,  which    they   never   put   off   but   when    they 
sleep :  they  suffer  no  Christians,  or  other   people,  to 
wear  white  turbans.     Their  shirts  are   without  collar 
or  wristband,  and  over  them   they   throw  a  long  vest 
which  they  tie  with  a  sash,   and   over   the   vest  they 
wear  a  loose  gown  somewhat  shorter.     Their  breech- 
es or  drawers   are   of  a  piece   with  their  stockisigs  ; 
and,  instead  of  shoes,  they  wear  slippers,   which  they 
put    off  when    they   en'.er  a  temple  or    house.     The 
dress  of  the  woinen  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men, 
only  they    wear  stiffened  caps  upon  their  heads,  with 
horns  resembling  a  mitre,  and   wear  their  hair  down. 
When  they  appear  abroad,  which  is  but  seldom,  they 
are  so  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  to  their  nearest 
,  relations.     Sujh  of  the  women   as  are  virtuous,  make 
no  use  of  paint  to  heighten   their    beauty,  or  to  dis- 
;  guise   their  complexions  :  but   they   often  tinge  their 
i  hands  and  feet  with  kenna,  which  gives  them  a  deep 
'  yellow.     The  men,  in  colouring   their    beards,  make 
I  use  of  the  same  expedient. 

In  Turkey,  marriages  are  chiefly  negociated  by  the 
ladies  ;  and  when  the  preliminaries  are  adjusted,  and 
terms  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  elect  pays  down 
a  sum  of  money,  which  is  generally  employed  in  fur- 
nishing the  house  of  the  young  couple  ;  a  licence  is 
obtained  from  the  cadi,  or  proper  magistrate,  and  the 
parties  are  married.  This  wedding  is  celebrated,  as 
in  other  nations,  with  mirth  and  jolliiy.  They  are 
not  allowed  by  their  law  more  than  tour  wives,  but 
they  may  Inve  as  many  concubines  as  they  can  main- 
tain ;  in  consequence  of  this  permission,  the  wealthy 
Turks,  besides  their  wives,  keep  a  kind  of  seraglio 
of  women  ;  but  all  these  indulgencies  a^e  sometimes 
not  sufficient  to  gratify  their  unnatural  desires.  The 
women  are  kept  under  a  rigorous  confinement.  Di- 
vorces are  allowed  ;  but  no  man  is  allowed  to  lake 
back  again  the  w^man  he  has  once  repudiated,  till 
she  has  been  married  to  another,  and  divorced  by 
him  also  ;  which  is  sometimes  done  as  a  mere  form, 
where  the  parties  agree  to  live  together  again. 

Their  funerals  are  exceedingly  decent.     The  corpse 
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is  attended  by  the  relations,  chanting  passages  from 
the  Korai^;  and  after  being  deposited  '.n  a  mosque 
(as  they  call  their  temple)  they  are  buried  in  a  field 
by  the  iman  or  priest,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  ora- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  male  rela- 
tions express  iheir  sorrow  by  alms  and  prayers  ;  the 
women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on  certain  days  with 
flowers  and  green  leaves.  A  widow  leaves  off  all 
finery  for  twelve  months,  and  in  mournins  for  her 
husband,  wears  a  particular  head-dress. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Turks  is  the  Maho- 
metan, so  called  from  Mahomet,  the  author  of  it  : 
some  account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
following  history  of  Arabia,  the  native  country  of 
that  impostor.  The  Mahometans  are  divided  into 
two  great  sects,  those  of  Ali  and  Omar:  the  Persians 
being  of  the  former,  and  the  Turks  of  the  latter  ; 
but  these  are  again  subdivided  into  many  others. 
There  is  no  ordination  among  their  clergy  ;  any  per- 
son mav  be  a  priest  that  pleases  to  take  the  habit, 
and  perform  the  functions  ot  his  order;  he  may  also 
lay  dovn  his  otfice  when  he  thinks  proper.  That 
the  Mahometans  believe  women  possess  no  souls,  is 
a  vulgar  error,  since  many  passagc-s  in  the  Koran 
prove  the  contrary  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
Christians,  the  Turkish  governiuent  has  formed  these 
into  part  ot  its  fina  ices,  and  folerated  them  where 
they  are  most  profitable  ;  but  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  the  Greek  church  are  such,  as  must  always  dis- 
pose that  people  to  favour  any  revolution  of  govern- 
ment. Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  are  patriarchates  ;  and  their  heads  are  in- 
dulged, according;-  as  they  pay  for  iheir  privilege, 
with  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  authority  cer 
their  votaries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  trie  Nesto- 
rian  and  Arinenian  patriarchs  ;  and  every  great  city 
that  can  pay  for  the  privilege,  has  its  archbishop  or 
bishop.  All  male  christians,  according  to  their  sta- 
tions, pay  also  a  capitation-tax,  from  seventeen  years 
old  to  sixty. 

In  this  empire  the  radical  languages  are  the  Scla- 
vonian^  which  seeins  to  have  been  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  Ancient  Turks  ;  the  Greek  modernized,  but 
still  bearing  a  relation  to  the  old  language  ;  the  Ara- 
bic, and  the  Syriac,  a  dialect  of  which  is  still  spoken. 
Their  pater-nostor  is  expressed  in  the  following  spe- 
cimen : 

'*  Pater  hemas,  opios  iso  ees  tos  ouraneous  :  hagia 
"  sthito  to  onoma  sou;  na  erti  he  basilia  sou  ;  to  the- 
"  lema  sou  na  genetez  itzon  en  te  ge,  oS  is  ton  oura- 
"  non  :  to  ptsomi  hemas  do?e  hemas  semoren  :  hie 
**  si  chorase  hemos  ta  crimala  heaion  itzone,  kae  he- 
*'  mas  sichorafomen,  ekinous  opou  :  mas  adikounkse 
*'  menternes  hemais  is  to  pirasmo,  alia  soson  hemas 
"  apo  to  koxo.     Amen." 

Till  of  late,  the  Turks  professed  a  sovereign  con  ■ 
tempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native 
country  of  genius,  arts,  and  sciences,  produces  at  pre- 
sent, besides  Turks,  numerous  bands  of  Christian  bi- 
shops, priests,  and  monks,  who,  in  general,  are  as  ig- 
norant as  the  Turks  themselves,  and  are  divided  into 
various  absurd  sects  of  what  they  call  Christianity. 
The  education  of  the  Turks  seldom  extends  further 
than  reading  the  Turkish  language,  and  the  Koran, 
and  writing  a  common  letter.  Some  pf  them  under- 
stand astronomy,  so  far  as  to  calculate  the  time  of 
an  eclipse:  but  the  number  of  these  being  very  small, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  extraordinary  persons.  There 
are,  however,  some  schools,  colleges,  and  academies 
to  be  met  with  in  Turkey,  but  they  are  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent looting  Irom  those  among  us  ;  and  some  years 
ago,  a  printing-house  was  opened  at  Constantinople, 
where  books  of  all  kinds,  except  on  matters  of  reli- 
gion, were  allowed  to  be  printed. 

Their  natural  and  artificial  antiquities  and  curiosities 
are  so  various,  that  they  have  furnished  matter  for 
many  voluiniilous  publications,  and  others  are  appear- 
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ing  every  day.  Therse  countries  contained  all  that 
was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the 
depredations  they  have  suffered  from  the  Europeans, 
seem  to  have  diminished  their  number.  Thev  are 
more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  t'le  air,  soil,  or  cli-. 
mate  in  which  they  stand,  and  all  of  them  bear  de- 
plorable marks  of  neglect.  Many  of  the  finesr  tem- 
ples are  converted  into  Turkish  mosques,  or  Greek 
churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  those  which 
remain  in  ruins.  Amidst  such  a  group  of  curiosities 
all  that  can  be  done  here,  is,  to  select  some  of  the 
most  striking  ;  and  as  Palmyra  and  Balbec  form  the 
pride  of  all  antiquity,  we  shall  therefore  begin  with 
thein  : 

"  Palmyra,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or,  as  by  the 
scripture  styled,  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  is  situated 
in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petra;,  about  33  deg.  north 
lat.  and  200  miles  to  the  south  of  Aleppo.  Its  pre- 
sent appearance  affords  a  most  awful  spectacle.  As 
you  approach,  the  fir^t  object  which  presents  itself  is 
a  ruinated  castle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  From 
it  you  descry  Tadmor,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  long 
ridges  of  mountains  ;  southward  of  it  is  a  vast  plain, 
extending  far  beyond  the  sight.  The  city  must  have 
been  of  large  extent,  from  the  space  now  taken  up 
by  its  ruins  ;  among  which  live  about  thirty  or  forty 
miserable  families,  in  huts  of  dirt,  within  a  spacious 
court,  which  once  enclosed  a  magnificent  temple. 
This  court  hath  a  stately  high  wall,  of  large  square 
stone,  adorned  by  pilasters  both  within  and  without ; 
there  are  about  sixty  on  each  side.  The  beautiful 
cornices  have  been  beaten  down  by  the  Turks.  To- 
wards the  centre,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  shroud- 
ing the  fragments  of  a  temple  of  exquisite  beauty,  as 
appears  by  what  is  still  standing  of  iis  entrance,  viz. 
two  stones  thirty-five  feet  long,  carved  with  vines, 
and  clusters  of  grapes.  In  the  great  court  are  the  re^ 
mains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  marble  pillars, 
thirty-seven  feet  high,  with  capitals  finely  carved,  and 
the  cornices  must  have  been  of  equal  elegance  ;  fifty- 
eight  of  these  pillars  are  entire  :  there  must  have 
been  many  more,  as  it  appears  they  went  quite  round 
the  court,  supporting  a  most  spacious  double  piazza. 
The  walks  on  the  west  side  of  this  piazza,  which  face 
the  front  of  the  temple,  seem  to  have  been  grand  and 
spacious ;  and  at  each  end  are  two  niches  for  statues 
at  length,  with  pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  cano- 
pies, Sic.  carved  with  inimitable  art.  The  space 
within  this  once  beautiful  enclosure,  is  (or  rather  was) 
encompassed  by  another  row  of  pillars  of  a  diflPerent 
order,  fifty  feet  high;  sixteen  of  which  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  temple  was  about  ninety  feet  long,  and 
forty  broad  :  its  grand  entrance  on  the  west  appears, 
by  what  remains  of  it,  to  have  been  the  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  world.  Over  a  door  way  in  the  remain- 
ing walls,  you  trace  a  spread  eagle,  as  at  Balbec  ;  and 
here  are  the  fragments  ot  cupids,  as  well  as  ot  eagles, 
most  finely  imitating  nature,  on  large  stones  m  lulder- 
ing  on  the  earth.  Nothing  of  the  temple  stands  but 
the  walls,  the  window-places  of  which  are  narrow  at 
top,  but  richly  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  the  mid- 
dle is  a  cupola,  all  one  solid  piece.  Leaving  this  court 
and  temple,  your  eyes  are  saluted  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  pillars  of  marble,  scattered  for  near  a  mile. 
To  the  north,  you  have  a  stately  obelisk  before  you, 
consisting  of  seven  large  stones,  besides  its  capital, 
grandly  sculptured  :  it  is  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  is  twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  just 
above  the  pedestal  ;  and  it  is  imagined  a  statue  once 
stood  upon  it.  East  and  west  of  this,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  another  obelisk,  that 
seems  to  have  corresponded  with  tiie  first  mentioned  ; 
and,  according  to  the  fragment  of  a  third,  it  should 
seem  that  there  was  a  continued  range  ot  them.  On 
one  of  them,  which  is  about  forty  feet  high,  there  is 
a  Gothic  inscription,  c»  mmemoraling  two  patriots  ; 
and  about  an  hundred  paces   from  it,  is  a  large  and 
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lofty  entrance,  leading  to  a  grand  piazza,  adorned 
with  marble  pillars,  on  nnost  of  which  there  are  in- 
scriptions. A  little  further  onward,  to  the  left,  are 
the. remains  of  a  stately  pile  of  remarkably  fine  mar- 
ble, twenty-two  feet  long.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
piazzn,  are  several  openings  for  gates  ;  two  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  superb  that  ever  capti- 
vated the  human  eye,  both  in  point  of  grandeur  of 
work  in  general,  and  the  beautiful  porphyry  pillars 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  Eastward  of  the 
piazza,  are  a  great  number  of  scattered  marble  pil- 
lars, most  of  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  ele- 
gant capitals.  A  little  ruined  temple  lies  moulder- 
ing at  a  short  distance,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  curious  structure.  But  of  all  the  venerable  re- 
maiiis,  none  more  attract  the  admiration,  than  the 
magnificent  sepulchres  towards  the  north  ot  ihe-city, 
extending  a  mile  or  more,  and  which,  at  a  distance, 
have  the  appearance  of  tops  of  decayed  churches,  or 
bastions  ol  ruined  fortifications." 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man, 
that  so  suuerb  a  city,  forinerly  ten  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, could  exist  in  the  midst  of  what  now  are  tracts 
of  barren,  uniiihabitable  sand.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain,  than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  a  great  kingdom  ;  that  it  was  the  pride  as 
well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  world  ;  and  that 
its  merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  western 
nations,  for  the  merchandises  and  luxuries  of  India 
and  Arabia.  Its  present  altered  s  ate,  therefore,  can 
be  only  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  which  have 
turned  the  more  fertile  tracts  into  barren  deserts.  The 
Asiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Balbec,  owes 
its  original  to  Solomon;  and  in  this  they  receive 
some  countenance  from  sacred  history.  In  profane 
hisioiy,  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  ot  Marc 
Antony  ;  and  its  most  superb  buildings  are  thought 
to  be  of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  time  ot  Gal- 
lienus.  Odenathus,  the  last  king  of  Palmyra,  was 
highly  caressed  by  that  emperor,  and  even  declared 
Augustus.  His  widow  Zenobia  reigned  in  great  glory 
for  some  time;  and  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic, 
was  her  secretary.  Not  being  able  to  brook  the  Ro- 
man tyranny,  she  declared  war  against  the  emperor 
Aureiian,  who  took  her  prisoner,  led  her  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  and  put  to  death  her  principal  nobility,  and 
among  others,  the  excellent  Longinus.  He  after- 
wards destroyed  her  city,  and  massacred  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  expended  large  sums  out  of  Zenobia's  trea- 
sures, in  repairing  the  temple  ot  the  Sun.  the  majestic 
ruins  of  which  are  hereunder  mentioned.  Travellers 
give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  that  celebrated  city  : 
nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  reach  above 
the  Christian  a^ra,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ihe  city  itself  is  ot  tiiuch  higher  antiquitv.  The  em- 
peror Justinian  made  some  tft'orts  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  splendor,  but  without  effect,  for  it  dwindled 
by  degrees  to  its  present  wretched  state.  It  has  been 
very  justly  ob-erved,  tliat,  its  architecture,  and  the 
proportions  of  its  columns,  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
those  ot  Balbec  ;  which  we  shall  now  give  an  ac- 
count of. 

The  venerab]e  ruins  of  B.nlbec  ;  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Heliopclis,  or  The  city  ot  the  Sun)  evince, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the 
universe  ;  at  present  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  are 
about  5000  in  number,  chiefly  Greeks,  live  in  or  near 
the  circular  temple,  in  mean  houses,  built  out  of  the 
ancient  ruins.     The  Hon.  Van  Egmont  says, 

"  Balbec,  now  called  Baalbec,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient lieliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun  ;  and  its  new 
name  seems  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Baal,  in 
the  Phoenician  language,  signifying  an  idol,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  sun.  .And  what  seems  to  confirm 
me  in  my  opinion,  that  Balbec  is  the  ancient  Fleliopo- 
lis,  or  the  City  ot  the  Sun,  was  a  medal  of  Puilippus 
Caisar,  which  I  found  here.     He  is  on  one  side  re- 


presented as  a  youth  without  beard,  or  crown ;  and 
on  the  reverse  are  two  eagles,  with  the  ends  of  their 
beaks  joined;  and  between  them  is  inscribed,  COL. 
HEL.  whence  it  is  plain,  that  this  city  was  at  thst 
time  a  Roman  colony."  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  plains  in  the  world,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Antilibanus  towards  the  westward;  it  is  about 
30  miles  north  of  Damascus,  and  the  same  east  from 
the  sea  coast,  in  33  dag.  north  lat.  and  37  deg.  30 
min.  east  long.  This  place  was  by  the  Arabians 
called  the  Wonder  of  Syria;  and  the  magnificent 
ruins  are  certainly  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  who 
behold  them.  A  superb  palace,  a  noble  temple,  and 
some  other  ruins,  stand  at  the  south  west  of  the  town; 
and  having  been  patched  and  pieced  in  later  times, 
are  converted  into  a  castle,  as  it  is  called.  In  ap- 
proaching these  venerable  edifices,  a  rotunda  or  round 
pile  attracts  the  view,  encircled  with  pillars  of  the 
Coiinihian  order,  which  support  a  cornice  that  runs 
aM  around  the  structure.  Thfj  whole,  though  greatly 
decayed,  exhibits  marks  of  stonisliing  elegance  and 
grandeur,  being  built  of  loarble,  circular  without, 
and  octangular  within.  The  Greeks,  by  whom  it  hath 
been  converted  into  a  church,  have  taken  infinite 
pains  to  spoil  its  beauty,  by  daubing  it  with  plaster. 
There  is  a  superb  lofty  building  contiguous  to  the  ro- 
tunda, which  leads  to  a  noble  arched  portico  of  150 
paces  in  length,  that  conducts  you  to  a  temple  of 
astonishing  magnificence,  whicli  to  a  miracle  hath 
withstood  the  injuries  of  time.  It  is  an  oblong  square, 
of  192  feet  in  length  on  the  outside,  and  120  within. 
The  breadth  on  the  outside  is  ninety-six  feet,  and 
within  sixty.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  noble 
portic(^  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
each  of  which  consists  only  of  three  stones,  though 
the  height  is  fifty-four  feet,  and  the  diameter  six  feet 
three  inches  ;  they  are  nine  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  wall  of  the  temple:  their  number 
on  each  side  of  tlie  temple  is  fourteen,  and  at  each 
end  eight ;  the  architrave  and  cornice  are  exquisitely 
carved  and  embellished.  Round  the  temple,  be- 
tween the  wall  and  pillars.  Is  an  arcade  of  large 
stones,  hollowed  out  archwise,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  god,  goddess,  or  hero,  executed  with 
such  animation  as  is  scarce  conceivable.  Round  the 
foot  of  the  temple  wall  is  a  double  border  of  marble, 
whose  lower  parts  are  filled  with  basso  relievo  minia- 
tures, expressive  of  heathen  ceremonials  and  myste- 
ries. The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  the  most  august 
imaginable,  the  ascent,  being  by  thirty  steps,  bounded 
by  a  wall  on  each  side  that  leads  to  a  pedestal,  on 
which  a  statue  formerly  stood.  The  front  is  compo- 
sed of  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  fluted  like  those  that 
go  round  the  temple,  and  a  nobly-proportioned  triangu- 
lar pediment  ;  in  the  midst  of  these  pillars,  at  six  teet 
distance,  are  four  others,  resembling  the  former,  and 
two  more,  with  three  laces  each :  all  these  form  a 
portico  sixty  feet  broad,  and  twenty-four  deep,  before 
the  door  of  the  temple.  Under  the  vault  of  the  por- 
tico, the  entrance  of  the  tetiiple  appears  through  these 
pillars  in  admirable  proportion.  i  he  portal  is  square, 
and  of  marble,  forty  feet  high,  and  twenty  eight 
wide,  the  aperture  being  about  twenty  ;  from  this 
portal  the  bo  torn  of  the  lintel  is  seen,  embellished  by 
a  piece  of  sculpture  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  uni- 
verse :  it  represents  a  prodigious  large  eagle  in  ba  so 
relievo,  his  wings  are  expanded,  and  he  carries  a  ca- 
duceus  in  his  pounces  ;  on  either  side  a  cupid  ap- 
pears, holding  the  one  end  of  a  festoon  by  a  ribbon, 
as  the  eagle  himself  holds  the  other  in  his  beak,  in  a 
manner  mimitably  fine. 

The  temple  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  two  narrow 
on  the  sides,  and  one  broad  in  the  middle,  by  three 
rows  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  of  near  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  about  thirty-six  uei  'n  height,  includ- 
ing the  pedestal:  the  pill  rs  are  li  in  number,  six  of 
a  side,  at  18  feet  distance  rom  each  other,  and  12  from 
the  walls.    The  walls  themselves  are  decorated  by  two 
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rows  of  pilasters,  one  above  the  other,  and  between 
each  two  of  the  lowermost  is  a  niche  15  feet  high  ;  the 
bottoms  of  the  niches  are  upon  a  level  with  the  bases 
of  the  pillars,  and  the  wall  to  that  height  is  wrought 
in  the  proportion  of  a  Corinthian  pedestal  :  the  niches 
themselves  are  Corinthian,  and  executed  with  inimita- 
ble delicacy.  Over  the  round  niches  are  a  row  of 
square  ones  between  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  order  : 
the  ornaments  are  marble,  and  the  pediment  trian- 
gular. At  the  west  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  vou 
ascend  to  a  choir  by  13  steps:  the  choir  is  distin- 
guished Irom  tlie  rest  of  the  fabric  by  two  large  square 
columns  adorned  with  pilasters,  which  form  a  superb 
entrance.  Ttie  prolusion  of  admirable  sculpture  here 
is  astonishing;  but  the  architecture  is  the  same  as  in 
the  body  of  the  temple,  except  that  the  niches  stand 
upon  the  pavement,  and  the  pillars  are  without  pe- 
destal-;. The  principal  deity  formerly  worshipped 
here  stood  in  a  vist  niche  at  the  bottom  of  the  choir. 
The  choir  is  o;jen  towards  the  middle.  The  whole 
pile  stands  upon  vaults  of  such  excellent  archi  ecture, 
and  so  bold  in  their  construction,  that  it  is  imagined 
they  were  designed  for  something  more  than  merely 
to  support  the  superincumbent  building.  This  tem- 
ple anciently  was  accompanied  by  some  other  mag- 
nificerit  buildings,  as  is  evident  from  tour  ascents  to 
it,  one  upon  each  angle,  with  marble  steps  long 
enough  for  ten  people  to  go  up  abreast. 

The  palace,  which  is  in   what   the  Turks  call  the 
Castlf",  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  superb  struc- 
tures that  imagination   can   conceive,  but  it   is  much 
more  decayed  than  the  temple.     It  ought   to  be    ob- 
served,  that   the  old  wall   which  encloses  both  these 
structures  is  composed  of  sue  i  prodigious   blocks  of 
stone  as  almost  transcends   belief;  three  in   particular 
that  lie  close  lo  each  other   in  a   line  extend  183   feet, 
one  being  63  feet    in   length,  an  :    the   other   two  60 
feet   each.     A  dark  arched    vault,  containing   many 
busts,  leads  to  an  hexagonal    building  wnich  forms  a 
spacious  theatre  ;   the  end  opens    to  a    terrace  which 
is  ascended  by  marble  steps;  you  then  enter  a  square 
court  suriounded  by    magnificent  buildings  :    on  each 
hand  are  double  rows  of  pillars,   which   form  galleries 
of  66  fathoms  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.     The 
bottom  of  this  court  is  occupied   by  a  building  amaz- 
ingly sumptuous,  which   appears    to    have    been   the 
body  of  the  palace  ;  she  colutnns  are  as  latge  as  those 
of  the  Hippodrome   at  Constantinople,   nine  of  them 
are  standing,  and   a   good    piece    of  the  entablature. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  each  of  these  large  columns  is 
made  of  one  entire  block  only.     All  the  buildings  in 
this  castle  front  the  east,  and  the  Corinthian  order  pre- 
vails throughout   the  whole  ;  there  is  no  place  where 
such  precious   remains   o(  architecture   and  sculpture 
are  to  be  found  ;   as    the    fine   rasle   of  Greece,  and 
magnificence  of   Rome,  seem  to  be   blended  ;   the  or- 
naments arc  at  once  innumerable  and  exquisite.     Be- 
neath the  whole  are   vaults,  in    which   vast    flights  of 
marble  stairs,  of  200  steps  in  a  flight,  are  frequently 
found.     The  turn  and    elevation  of  these  vaults   are 
bold  and  surprising  ;  they    contain    many  noble  halls 
and  superb   apartments,  admirably  decorated.     Some 
of  these   vaults   are  dark,  others    receive  light   from 
large  windows  which  stand  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
above,  but  the  most  singular  circumstance  is,  that  all 
these  astonishing  edifices  are  built  with  such  enormous 
stones  as  those  before-mentioned,  without  any  visible 
signs  of  mortar,     or    any  kind   of   cement   whatever. 
The  present  city  is  surrgunded  with  a  wall  ot  square 
stones,    an<i  some  towers  in  good  condition  ;    the  gar- 
dens in  the   environs  are  pleasant,  fruitful,  and    >.  ell 
watered.     Many  houses  which   contain  various  apart- 
ments, are   cut  out  of  the  solid   rocks.     Conj.ctures 
of  a  very  different  nature  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing the   founders  of  these   immense   buildings.     The 
inhabitants  of  Asia  ascribe  them  to  Solomon,  but  some 
make  them  so  modern   as   the    time  of    \ntooius  Pius. 
Perhaps  they  are  of  different  a;ras ;   and  though  that 


prince  and  his  successors  may  have  rebuilt  some  part 
of  them,  yet  the  boldness  oi^  their  architecture,  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments,  an!  the  stupendous  execu- 
cution  of  the  whole,  seem  to  fix  their  foundation  to  a 
period  before  the  christian  zera,  but  without  going 
back  to  the  ancient  tim^s  of  the  Jews  or  Phoenicians, 
who  probably  knew  little  of  the  Gieek  style  in  build- 
ing and  ornamenting.  Balbecisat  present  a  lit'lecity, 
encompassed  with  a  wall.  A  free-stone  quarry  in  the 
neighbourhood  furnished  the  stones  or  t!ie  body  of 
the  temple;  and  one  ot  the  stones,  not  quite  detached 
from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  eet  long,  14 
broad,  and  H  feet  5  inches  deep,  w  lich,  rodnced 
to  our  measure,  is  li35  tons.  The  ornamental  p.irts 
were  furnished  from  a  coarse  white  marble  quarry,  at 
a  great  distance. 

The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiosities  only 
through  the  superstition  of  the  Mahometans.  Their 
buildings  are  mean,  wiien  compared  to  European 
houses  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
in  point  of  archiiecture,  makes  but  a  sorry  appearance, 
though  erected  upon  the  spo'  where  the  gn-at  prophet 
is  said  to  have  been  born.  Tiie  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Mosque  at  Medina,  where  that  impostor  was  bu- 
ried ,  so  that  the  vast  sums  spent  vearlv  by  Mahometan 
pilgrims,  visiting  those  places,  are  undoubtedly  con- 
verted to  temporal  uses.  The  diffident  ruins,  some  of 
them  inexpressibly  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  those  im;nense  regions,  cannot  be  appropriated 
with  any  certainty  to  their  original  founders  ;  so  great 
is  the  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  buried  for 
these  thousand  years  past.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  style  of  their  build  ngs  be  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Saracen  ;  but  their  inscriptions  will  give 
the  best  information  concerning  these  particulars. 

The  seat  of  Old  Troy  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
the  smallest  vestige,  and  is  known  ouiy  by  its  being 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and  the  name  of  a 
rock,  which  the  poets  magnified  into  a  river.  A  tem- 
ple of  marble  built  in  honour  of  Augustus  Cjesar,  at 
Milisso  in  Caria,  and  a  lew  structures  of  the  same 
kind,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  antiquities 
that  are  still  entire.  Three  theatres  of  white  marble, 
and  a  noble  circus  near  Laodicea,  now  Latichea,  have 
suffered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarism  ;  and  some 
travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  near  Ephesus,  may  be  discerned. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Provinces  and  chief  Towns  of  Turkey, 

THE  province  of  Eyrpca-Arabic,  Yerack,  or  Irack- 
Arabia,  hath  been  anciently  termed  Shmaar,  Ba- 
bylonia, and  Chaldea.  It  lies  between  30  and  iO 
deg.  north  latitude  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Diarbec  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  deserts  of  Sham  ;  on  the 
south,  partly  by  the  same  deserts,  as  those  of  Arabia  ; 
and  by  the  Median  and  Assyrian  mountains,  on  the 
east. 

Ihe  air  of  this  country  is  in  general  very  serene  and 
temperate,  but  at  certain  times  is  so  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  the  heats  so  excessive,  that  formerly  many 
of  the  inhabitants  used  to  sleep  in  cisterns  of  water; 
and  this  pernicious  practice  is  at  present  not  entirely 
discontinued.  The  inhabitants  are  sometimes  visited 
by  a  pestilential  wind,  which  has  greatly  excited  the 
attention  of  travellers  and  philosophers.  As  they 
have  no  rains  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  some- 
times much  longer,  the  land  is  watered  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  other  rivers,  by  means  of  a  great 
number   of  engines    admirably  constructed   for   that 

purpose. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  country,  in  general,  yields  grain  two  hundred 
fold,  and  frequently  three  hundred  ;  and  its  fertility  is 
such,  that  it  would  astonish  a  traveller  who  had  seen 
all  the  rest  of  the  known  world.  The  palms,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  date  kind,  afford  the  inhabitants 
meat,  wine,  and  honey.  The  millet  and  sesame  shoot 
up  to  the  size  of  trees,  and  the  barley  and  wheat 
have  leaves  of  four  fingers  in  breadth.  They  have 
neither  olives  nor  grapes  ;  but  the  sesame  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  to  furnish  oil  where  olives  are  wanting, 
and,  in  lieu  of  grapes,  the  palm  supplies  them  with 
wine.  ',\ 

The  Tigris  and    Euphrates  used  formerly  to  over- 
flow in  the  months  of  June.  July,  and   August,  and   i 
cover  the  whole  country  with  water;  and  the  inunda- 
tions  were  generally  increased  by   torrents  of  melted    | 
snow,  which  poured  down  from  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains :  but    those   floods    proving  very   detnmental  in 
various  cases,  the    inhabitants  guarded  against  them  { 
by  cutting  a  great  number  of  artificial  canals,  river>, 
and  rivulets,  which  they  effected  with  infinite  assiduity  < 
and  labour.     Thus  the    waters   were  properly  distri-  ■ 
butcd,  an    easy    communication  made  betwixt  every  i 
part  of  the  country,  and    the   people    universally  be- 
nefited.    The    pasture  being  exceedingly  rich,  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  fed,  which  not  only  plentifulTy 
supply  the  inhabitants    with  meat,    but    with    milk, 
butter,  and  other  useful  necessaries. 

This  country  is  famous  for  the  great  plain  of 
Shinaar,  or  Senaar,  where  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
were  collected  together  after  the  flood,  and  from 
thence  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
which  was  the  place  vvhere  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
built,  and  the  renowned  city  of  Babylon,  of  which 
the  vestiges,  or  what  are  shewn  for  such,  are  very 
inconsiderable. 

Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the   ancient   Chaldea,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the   caliphate   under  the  Saracens  in 
the  J'2th  century.     This  city  is  built  upon  the  Tigris, 
not  far,  it  is  supposed,  from  the    site   of   the  ancient 
Babylon;  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  now 
remaining.       It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square, 
and  rudely  fortified;  but  the  conveniency  of  its  situa- 
tion renders  it  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  being  an- 
nually visited   by  the    Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and   western 
caravans.     The  houses  of  Bagdad  are  generally  large, 
built  of  brick  and  cement,  and   arched  over  to  admit 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air;   many  of  their  windows 
are  made  of  elegant   Venetian   glass,  and   the  ceiling 
ornamented    with    chequered   work.        Most    of    the 
houses  have   also  a    court-yard   before   them,  in    the 
middle  of  which  is  a  small  plantation  of  orange-trees. 
The  number  of  houses  is   computed  at  80,000,  each 
of  which  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  bashaw,  which 
is  calculated   to   produce    300,0001.    sterling.      Their 
bazars,  in  which  the  tradesmen   have  their  shops,  are 
tolerably  handsome,  large  and  extensive,  filled  with 
shops  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  to  the  number  of 
12,(XX).     These  were  erected  by  the  Persians,  when 
thev  were    in  possession   of  the  place,  as    were   also 
their  bagnios,  and  almost  every  thing  here  worthy  the 
notice  of  a  traveller.     In    this   city    are  five  mosques, 
two     of    which     are    well     built,    and    have   hand- 
some domes,  covered  with  varnished  tiles  of  different 
colours.     Two  chapels  are  permitted  for  those  of  the 
Romish  and   Greek   persuasions.     On  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  city  stands  the  castle,  which  is  of  white 
fctone,  and  commands  the  river,  consisting  of  curtains 
and  bastions,  on  which  some  large  cannon  are  mounted, 
with  two  mortars   in  each  bastion  ;  but  in  the   year 
177y  they  were   so  honey-combed  and  bad,  as  to  be 
supposed  not  able  to  support  firing.     Below  the  castle, 
by  tlie  water-side,  is  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
nor ;    and   there    are    several    summer-houses  on   the 
river,  which  make  a  fine  appearance.     The  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  this   city    under   the  caliphs,  were  re- 
markable tor  the  purity  and   elegance  of  their  dialect. 


The  pilgrims,  who  visit  Mecca  by  land,  pass  through 
Bagdad,    and   pay    tour   piasters  by  way   of   tribute, 
which   brings  a   considerable  revenue   to  the    grand 
seignior. 

Bassorah,  or  Basrah,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dusia,  lies 
in  30  dcg.  17  min.  north  lat.  and  V  deg.  10  min.  east, 
longitude,  being  about  250  miles  south-east  from 
Bagdad,  and  210  south-west  from  Ispahan  ;  it  wax 
built  A.  D.  (i36,  by  Ormar  the  second  caliph,  in  or- 
der to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Persia  and 
India.  Tiiis  city  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  opu- 
lent and  populous,  but  the  buildings  have  nothing 
extraordinary  in  them,  the  houses  being  only  two  sto- 
ries liigh,  built  with  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  flat 
oil  the  tops.  The  circumjacent  country  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile  and  delightful.  It  is  subject  to  an  Arabian 
prince,  who  is  tributary  to  the  grand  seignior. 

The  Province  of  Diarbec,  or  Mesopotamia. 

This  country  extends  about  600  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  mount  Tau- 
ris,  on  the  north,  to  the  Persian  gulph,  on  the  south. 
The  breadih  is  in  some  places  300,  and  in  others  150 
miles.  The  air  is  exceedingly  temperate  and  serene. 
The  country  produces  silk  ;  and  is  fertile  with  very 
little  cultivation,  being  rich  in  grain,  fruits,  and  pas- 
turage. Numerous  flocks  and  abundance  of  cattle 
feed  on  the  latter;  yet  there  are  considerable  unin- 
habited deserts  in  some  parts.  The  celebrated  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  flow  through  this  country,  and 
not  only  supply  it  with  excellent  fish,  but  contribute 
exceedingly  to  its  beauty  and  fertility. 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  Armenian  mountains  ;  and 
acquired  its  name  from  its  rapidity,  the  word,  in  the 
Median  language,  signifying  a  dart  or  arrow.  It 
passes  through  the  lake  Arethusa,  snd  afterwards 
sinking  into  the  earth,  rises  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Tauris.  It  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  lake  Thes- 
pites,  but,  in  the  way,  hides  itself  for  the  space  of  25 
miles,  and  afterwards  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 
Between  Assyria  and  ^Iesopotamia,  it  receives  seve- 
ral rivers  ;  and  below  Bagdad  branches  into  two 
channels,  both  which  disembogue  themselves  into 
the  Euphrates,  and  form  an  island  by  that  means. 

But  the  most  considerable  river  in  Asia  is  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  takes  its  source  in  Mount  Tauris  ;  pro- 
ceeding westerly,  it  crosses  Turcomania,  then  turning 
southward,  it  divides  Syria  from  Diarbec.  After- 
wards running  along  the  western  limits  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  it  waters  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  then 
flows  smoothly  to  the  city  of  Asia,  where  the  reHu-X 
or  tides  of  the  Persian  gulph  disturb  its  stream,  and 
discolour  its  waters,  though  ninety  miles  distance 
from  it.  At  about  60  miles  from  the  Persian  gulph 
it  unites  with  the  Tigris.  In  general  it  flows  gently, 
and  waters  a  great  number  of  fertile  and  delightful 
plains;  its  banks  are  embellished  with  perpetual  ver- 
dure, and  adorned  by  many  trees,  particularly  palms; 
it  is  neither  deep  nor  wide,  except  when  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  on  the  Armenian  mountains  occa- 
sions it  to  swell ;  but  the  waters  are  deemed  very 
salubrious. 

Diarbec  is  the  chief  city  of  this  province ;  it  is 
situated  in  37  deg.  35  min.  north  lat.  and  40  deg.  50 
min.  east  longitude,  and  encompassed  by  tvvo  walls, 
the  outermost  ot  which  is  defended  by  72  towers; 
there  are  but  three  gates  ;  over  that  towards  the  west, 
some  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions  are  seen,  though 
many  of  the  letters  are  almost  obliterated.  The  name, 
however,  of  Constantine  is  still  visible,  and  frequent- 
ly repeated,  which  gives  occasion  to  surmise  tliat  it 
was  either  originally  built,  or  greatly  repaired  and 
improved  by  that  em|)eror.  The  Tigris  forms  a  half 
moon  about  it,  and  from  its  wall  to  the  water  side 
there  Ls  a  steep  precipice.  It  contains  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  upon  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial,  strong,  opulent,  and  populous  cities   of 
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all  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal,  aiui  embel- 
lished with  m^ny  noble  piazzas,  or  market  places, 
and  other  elegant  buildings,  particularly  a  spacious 
grrand  mosque,  which  was  once  a  christian  church. 
On  the  sides  of  the  river  are  several  caravanseras  or 
inns;  and  near  the  town  is  a  chapel,  in  which  the 
Turks  affirm  that  Job  lies  buried ;  about  a  league 
from  the  city  the  Tigris  is  foi'dable,  nevertheless 
there  is  a  stone  bridge  over  this  very  jiart,  on  account 
of  the  floods,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  excessive 
rains  and  melted  snows,  and  which  often  render  the 
ford  impassal>le.  The  neighbouring  country  is  plea- 
sant and  fertile.  The  jtigeons  are  larger  and  more 
delicate  than  any  iu  Europe.  The  meat,  bread,  and 
wine,  are  admirable,  and  the  fruits  excellent. 

The  men  are  more  affable  here,  and  the  women 
are  treated  with  much  more  politeness,  and  have 
greater  indulgence  granted  them,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  th«  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures carried  on  here  are  dyeing,  dressing,  and  tan- 
ning, jiarticularly  goat-skin,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Turkey  leather,  of  which  im- 
mense quantities  are  vended  in  all  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe  :  they  likewise  dye  linen  and  cotton  to  great 
perfection.  The  waters  of  the  Tigris  are  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  dyeing,  and  give  the  leather  a 
finer  grain,  and  leather,  linen,  and  cotton,  a  livelier 
colour  than  any  other  w  aters. 

The  governor  of  this  city,  who  is  a  bassa,  is  ex- 
ceedingly powerful,  and  usually  has  a  body  of  20,000 
cavalry  under  his  command,  that  he  may  be  the  bet- 
ter enabled  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Curdes  and 
Tartars,  who  in  great  companies  of  horse  attack  and 
rob  the  caravans. 

Orfa,  or  Orpha,  lies  in  37  deg.  16  min.  north  lati- 
tude, and  39  deg.  15  min.  east  longitude  ;  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  river  Scirtas,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  60  miles  from  it.  The 
inhabitants  affinii,  that  this  was  the  place  where  the 
city  of  Edesse  stood,  and  where  Abraham  dwelt.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  good  stone  wall,  and  is  about 
two  leagues  in  compass,  but  the  houses  in  general 
are  deserted,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  those  , 
that  are  inhabited  are  but  low  and  ill  built ;  upon  the 
whole,  the  place  resembles  more  a  wilderness  than  a 
metropolis,  though  Tavernier  is  inclined  to  deem  it 
the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  great  trade  in  some  excellent  tapestries  and  yellow 
leather. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  >s.c.  the  city  is  governed  by  a  beg- 
lerberg,  who  has  150  janizaries,  and  600  spahis  under 
his  command,  to  awe  the  Arabian  free-booters.  Se- 
veral pleasant  gardens  surround  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  are  watered  by  small  artificial  canals,  which  flow 
through  cuts  from  one  that  is  pretty  large  ;  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  this  city  and  territory  had  a  prince 
of  its  own,  named  Agbarus. 

Mosul,  or  Moussul,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  is  situated  in  36  deg.  59  min.  north  latitutle, 
and  13  deg.  east  longitude,  opposite  to  the  ruins  of 
ilie  ancient  city  of  Nineveh.  It  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  stone  walls,  and  is  very  spacious,  being 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  but  the  number  of 
inhabitants  are  not  proportionable  to  the  extent. — 
The  people  have  great  coumiercial  connections  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad,  and  the  merchants  of 
Curdestan.  Caravans  likewise  pass  through  it  to  and 
from  Persia.  The  bassa,  whose  residence  is  in  the 
<astle,  has  always  3000  men  under  his  command.  It 
is  singular,  that  the  soil  on  the  city  side  of  the  river  is 
exceedingly  barren,  but  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  very 
fertile.  The  heat  is  so  excessive  in  summer,  that 
none  go  out  of  doors  from  two  hours  after  sun  rise  till 
an  hour  after  sun  set.  There  is  likewise  a  malignant 
and  dangerous  wind  called  Samiel,  which  reigns  from 
heuce  to  Surat,  and  Is  supposed  to  be  the  same  east 
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wind  mentioned  by  Job.  It  is  impveftiiated  with  lit- 
tle streaks  of  fire  as  small  as  hairs,  which  inunediate- 
ly  kill  those  who  breathe  or  inhale  them,  and  turn 
them  as  black  as  a  coal.  NYhon  the  iieople  perceive 
them  coming,  tliey  fall  flat  on  their  taces,  and  sonie- 
times  escape.  This  wind  is  felt  chicHy  on  the  Ijanks 
of  the  river,  but  not  on  the  water,  and  is  deemed  to 
proceed  from  sulpluireons  vapoui's  wliich  are  kindled 
by  agitation.  Independent  of  this  wind,  the  hot  air 
i.s  often  dangerous,  and  injiucs  the  lungs,  inflames 
the  blood,  and  parches  the  skin,  or  raises  it  into  blis- 
ters, and  occasions  it  to  peel  off.  On  tliis  account 
travellers  wear  a  kind  of  mask  made  of  fi  soft  blacli 
crape  to  preserve  their  e\es.  But  if  after  all  their 
precaution  they  become  inflamed,  the  atilicted  per- 
son anoints  them  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  long 
pepper  sifted  very  fine,  and  made  intoa  salve. 

In  Diarbec  are  a  few  other  less  considerable  cities 
and  towns :  namely, 

Bir,  or  Beer,  in  37  deg.  15  min.  north  latitude,  and 
38  deg.  15  min.  east  longitude.  It  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  defend- 
ed by  two  large  old  castles,  the -one  on  the  land  side, 
and  the  otlier  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  garri- 
son consists  of  about  200  janissaries,  and  400  spahis, 
commanded  by  a  sangiac.  The  neighbouring  terri* 
tory  is  pleasant,  fertile,  and  veil  cultivated,  except 
to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  rough,  hilly,  and  rather 
sterile. 

Gezira,  in  37  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and  39  deg. 
30  min.  east  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  iu  tha 
Tigris ;  and  is  a  small,  but  rich  commercial  city» 
governed  by  a  bey. 

Amadia,  or  Amad,  is  about  72  miles  east  from 
Gezira,  and  the  same  west  from  Mosul. 

Zibiu,  in  the  midway  between  Orfa  and  !Mosul,  is 
a  tolerable  town,  situated  on  an  ascent.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  with  good  walls  and  ditclses,  well  supplied 
with  springs  and  fountains,  and  is  furnished  w  ith  pro- 
visions in  great  plenty. 

Nisbin,  or  Xasbin,  about  35  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
is  divided  into  two  wards,  each  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  large  tract  of  ploughed  land  between.  Several 
arches,  gates,  and  the  remains  of  a  noble  church  are 
still  visible. 

Tlic province  of  Curdestan,  or  Assyria. 

This  division  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  to- 
wards Persia,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east ;  it  hath 
the  Tigris  on  the  west,  Eyraca-Arabic  on  the  south, 
and  Turcoraania  on  the  north.  It  is  not  aitove  90 
miles  broad  towards  the  south,  but  to  the  northward 
it  extends  near  200  miles  from  east  to  west.  From 
north  to  .south  it  reaches  from  53  deg.  30  min.  to  27 
deg.  20  min.  north  latitude. 

The  country  of  Assyria  derives  its  name  from  Assur, 
or  Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
The  first  great  monarchy  in  the  universe  was  founded 
here;  and  here  stood  the  once  magnificent  city  of  Ni- 
neveh. It  was  built  upon  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  where 
Mosul  at  present  stands.  The  walls  were  60  miles  iu 
circumference,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  admit  three 
chariots  to  go  a-breast  upon  them  ;  they  were  flanked 
with  J 150  turrets,  each  of  w  hich  rose  20t)  feet  above 
the  walls.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  ruins  there  is 
a  Turkish  mosque  upon  the  hill,  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
said  the  prophet  Jonas  was  buried.  His  tomb  is  al- 
ways covered  with  a  ricli  carpet,  and  some  tapers  and 
lamps  are  kept  continually  burning  o\  er  it.  Here  two 
Turkish  priests  are  continually  employed  to  read  the 
Alcoi-an,  which  draws  a  great  number  of  Turks,  Per- 
sians, ice.  to  the  place. 

In  the  territory  between  Nineveh  and  Bagdad  are 
several  hills  of  sulphur,  to  which  some  travellers  im- 
pute the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  hot  winds,  or 
Samiel,  with  which  the  country  about  Old  Bagdad  is 
particularly  infected.  There  are  hkewise  some  snl- 
4  Q  phureous 
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phnreous  hot  biiths  at  fi  villa!?o  called  Alchamam, 
wliic'.i  is  about  a  day's  journey  from  Mosul  ;  and 
at  Attnidaohi  there  is' a  hill,  from  which  the  Arabs 
diu  !?old. 

In  the  same  territory  tamarisks,  liquorice,  and  su- 
Tiiach  are  produced  in'gT''^**  P'<^"*y  ^  the  latter,  toge- 
ther with  salt,  beins  infused  in  water,  rrives  it  a  red 
tinge,  and  renders  n  cool,  sweet,  and  salubrious  :  if 
■tiikcn  in  broth  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  bloody  flu \. 

Tliis  part  of  the  country  is  greatly  infested  with 
wih'.  beasts,  particidarly  lions,  jackals,  and  ccracou- 
lacks,  or  wild  cats,  which  are  remarkable  for  having 
livge  black  ears  of  half  a  foot  in  length.  Those  who 
navigate  the  rivers  in  lioats  always  go  well  armed  on 
account  of  the  lions,  who  will  plunge  into  tlie  water, 
and  attack  the  passengers  with  great  fury. 

Tlie  western  skirts  of  this  province  are  washed  by 
the  Tigris.  Three  other  rivers,  viz.  the  Lucus,  Ca- 
prus,  and  Gorgns,  flow  through  it  at  almost  equal 
distances:  the  first  derives  its  name  from  a  wolf; 
the  second  from  a  goat ;  and  the  third  is  the  Zerben 
of  Plinv. 

The  Curdes  are  supposed  to  be  the  Imeal  descend- 
ants of  the    ancient  Chaldeans;    they    inhabit   this 
country  and  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  subsist  princi- 
pally upon  rapine  and  plunder.    They  are  continually 
upon  the  watch  for  caravans,  and  when  they  meet 
with  one,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  they  usually  rob 
and  murder  thcwhole  company.     While  the  weather 
permits  they  dwell  in  tents  upon  the  plains,   and  do 
not  retire  to  the  villages  till  the  snows  compel  them. 
Thevran^-e  from  Mosul  to  the  Euphrates,  and  acknow- 
led"-"c  no  subjection  either  to  Turks  or  Persians.     In 
fine° weather  they  drive  their  herds  and  flocks  about 
in  search  of  pasture,  and  while  the  men  look  out  for 
plunder,    the    women  manage  the  cattle,  and  make 
butter  and  cheese.     Their  drink  is  either  milk  or  wa- 
ter.    The  men  ride  upon  very  fine  swift  horses,  their  j 
only  weapon  being  a  lance  :  their  tents  are  large,  and  j 
made  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  that  serves  likewise  as  | 
a  coverin;»-  to  their  portable  houses,  which  are  square  j 
ani  made' of  cane  hurdles.     The  floor  is  covered  with  j 
mats,  and  senes  both  for  the  purposes  of  bed  and 
tal>lc.     Wlien  they  remove,  they  load  their  oxen  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  houses,  the  latter  of  which 
are  taken  to  pieces  for  that  purpose.     They  are  very 
disagreeable  to  look  at,  having  small  eyes,  dark  com- 
plexions,  wide   mouths,    black  hair,    and  ferocious 
aspects :  nevertheless  they  are  very  stout  and  ninil)le, 
and,  while  children,  usually  go  naked,  which  renders 
them  very  hardy. 

Cheresoul,  the  capital  of  Curdestan,  is  situated  in 
36deg.  north  latitude,  and  4;3  deg.  east  longitude, 
and  is  about  loO  miles  north  of  Bagdad.  The  houses 
are  all  hewn  out  of  a  rock  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which 
extends  a  mile  in  length,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to 
them  of  about  twenty  steps.  The  bashaw,  or  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  resides  here,  and  hath  seveitil 
sangiacs  under  him. 

Abela  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  famous  battle 
fought  in  a  plain  near  it,  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Darius:  it  is  in  36  deg.  north  latitude,  and 
77  deg.  20  min.  east  longitude,  and  situated  between 
the  Cyprus  and  Lycus,  or  the  two  Zabs,  as  some 
writers  term  those  rivers.  The  natives  shew  a  moun- 
tain in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  in  which  tradition  says,  Darius 
stooi  to  see  the  success  of  the  battle.  The  mountain 
itself  was  named  Nicatorius  by  Alexander,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  above  victory. 

Bctlis  is  situated  in  37  deg.  55  min.  north  latitude, 
Tind  43  deg.  30  min.  eaet  Jougitude,  and  is  tlie  resi- 
dence of  a  prince  of  the  Curdes,  who  is  independent 
both  of  the  Turks  and  IVrsians,  and  so  powerl'ul, 
that  he  can  raise  a  bociy  of  25,000  horse,  besides  a  con- 
siderable numbei-  of  foot,  among  the  shepherds  of  the 
mountains,  who  are  trained  to  arms  :  so  that  though 
his  dominions  are  surrounded  by  Tuilcs  and  Persians, 


they  are  both  obliged  to  keep  fair  with  him  from  mo- 
tives of  policy  ;  because  it  is  at  all  times  in  his  power 
to  stop  and  plunder  the  caravans  that  go  between 
Aleppo  and  Taurus,  the  road  from  the  former  being 
within  a  day's  journey  from  the  town,  cut  in  several 
places  out  of  the  rocks  between  two  mountains,  and 
only  broad  enough  for  one  camel  to  ))ass.  Both  the 
town  and  castle  arc  so  strongly  situated,  that  the  only 
pass  may  be  defended  by  ten  men  against  a  thousand: 
so  that  this  prince  is  really  formidable,  and  cannot  be 
robbed  of  his  independence.  The  city  is  built  be- 
tween two  high  mountains,  distant  from  each  other 
about  a  cannon-shot.  The  castle  is  situated  upon  a 
hill  that  resembles  a  sugar-loaf  ;  and  there  is  no  com- 
ing at  it  but  by  a  winding  path  cut  in  a  rock,  which 
is  exceedingly  steep,  rugged,  and  difficult  to  ascend. 
Before  the  castle  can  be  entered,  three  draw-bridges 
must  be  passed,  and  afterwards  three  courts,  previous 
to  the  approach  to  the  j»alace.  The  city  extends  on 
each  side  of  the  other  two  mountains,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  containing  many  houses,  and  two  ca- 
ravanseras. 

Harpel  is  situated  on  the  river  Caprus,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall.  The  houses  ai-e  miserably 
built.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  sangiac. 

Holwan,  in  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  47  deg.  10 
min.  east  longitude,  is  situated  between  the  mountains 
that  divi(ie  Persia,  Irack,  Curdestan,  and  Chaldea. 
The  Mahometans,  who  believe  that  Elijah  is  still 
alive,  atiinn  that  he  lives  in  one  of  the  mountains  near 
this  town.    . 

Turcomania,  or  Armenia. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia : 
on  the  south,  by  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  east,  by  Per- 
sia ;  on  the  west,  by  Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euphrates, 
It  extends  from  38  deg.  20  min.  to  42  deg.  north  la« 
titude,  and  from  39  to  almost  42  deg.  east  longitude. 
It  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 

The  country,  which,  in  geneial,  is  exceeding  moun- 
tainous, produces  nothing  without  the  most  indefati- 
gable industry  ;  every  kind  of  grain  is  but  indift'erent : 
the  wine  is  likewise  bad.  The  cold  being  very  intense, 
occasions  the  fruit  to  be  extremely  backward.  There 
are,  however,  some  fine  dales  and  pleasant  vallies  in- 
terspersed among  the  hills. 

Ararat,  the  Pai-yadree,  Manisins,  Antitaurus,  Abus, 
Niphates,  Moschick,  and  Gordyoean,  are  the  princi- 
pal mountains.  The  rivers  which  water  this  country 
are  the  Cyrus,  Lycus,  Phasis,  Araxes,  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates. 

The  capital  city  of  Turcomania  is  called  Arzenim, 
or  Erzeron.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  province,  about  ten  days'  journey  from  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  and  five  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  bashaw,  is  defended  by 
a  good  castle,  and  has  a  strong  garrison  of  janissaries, 
commanded  l)y  au  aga.  It  contains  about  18,000 
Turks,  who,  in  general,  purchase  of  the  bashaw  tl»e 
name  and  privileges  of  janissaries,  or  a  dispensation 
for  committing  all  kinds  of  disorders  with  impunity. 
The  pay  of  a  janissary  from  the  government  is  from 
about  two-pence  halfpenny  to  ten-pence  per  day.  In 
this  city  about  8000  Armenians,  and  500  Greeks,  re- 
side. The  Armenians  have  two  churches,  several 
monasteries,  and  a  bishop. 

Arzerum  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  which  princi- 
pally consists  of  copper  and  brass  wares,  the  ore  of 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  print- 
ed calicos,  red  and  yellow  leather,  silk,  madder, 
caviare,  g^U  nuts,  and  beautiful  furs,  particularly 
sal>les.  It  is  likewise  a  repository  for  vast  quantities 
of  merchandize,  which  come  from  the  East  Indies, 
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and  a  great  thoro'a:5l)fare.  All  who  go  from  hence  to 
Persia,  except  Turks,  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  five 
crowns,  and  five  per  cent,  for  all  specie  which  they 
can7  with  them.  Every  stranger  who  enters  the 
tewn  is  obliiied  to  pay  five  crowns,  and  all  merchan- 
dize is  taxed  at  nine  pei-  cent,  six  of  which  goes  to 
the  Grand  Seignior,  and  three  to  the  beglerberg. 

Fuel  is  very  scarce,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience 
in  a  place  where  the  winters  are  so  severe.  In  lieu  of 
^•ood,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  substituting  cow- 
dung  to  burn.  The  summers  are  short  and  hot ;  ai.d 
the  country  near  Arzerum  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  pro- 
duces no  good. wine.  The  wheat  is  ripe  in  about  two 
months  after  it  is  sown,  and  the  barley  in  about  four 
weeks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  a  vast  tpian- 
tity  of  poppies  grow,  out  of  which  tiie  Turks  extract 
their  opium.  The  caviare  is  made  of  the  spawn  of 
stur"'eons  l>rought  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  wiuM-e  these 
fish  are  remarkably  fine;  yet  it  is  inferior  to  that 
made  near  the  Baltic. 

The  piles  of  cow-dung,  which  is  made  into  turfs, 
and  the  perpetual  burning  of  that  excrement,  occa- 
sion a  scent  throughout  the  city  which  is  very  oflfen- 
sive  to  strangers.  Every  thing  you  eat  or  drink,  even 
the  very  cream,  is  tainted  with  this  vapour ;  yet  tra- 
vellers assert  that  there  are  coals  in  the  neighbouring 
hills,  but  the  inhabitants  neither  understand  their 
nature,  or  how  to  dig  for  them.  The  water  is  excel- 
lent, rivulets  of  which  run  through  most  of  the 
streets,  but  the  wine  and  brandy  are  difficult  to  l>e 
got  at,  though  thej"^  are  abominably  bad  when  pro- 
cured, for  the  sale  of  them  is  strictly  prohibited. — 
The  Greeks  are  o!>liged  to  inhabit  the  sub\irbs,  be- 
cause, being  tinkers,  tliey  make  such  a  perpetual 
clattering  with  the  hammer,  that  it  woifld  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Turks,  who  are  so  very  delicate 
and  indolent,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
a  noisy  trade. 

The  city  of  Van,  or  Wan,  is  situated  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia,  in  ■^S  deg. 
12  min.  north  latitude,  and  44  deg.  55  min.  east  lon- 
gitude* It  is  large,  and  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
craggy  mountain,  in  which  there  is  a'fortress  deemed 
impregnable,  that  commands  the  town  and  country, 
and  has  a  strong  Turkish  garrison.  The  lake  is  150 
miles  in  cucumference,  and  receives  ipany  rivers  into 
its  bosom,  and  contains  several  islands  ;  two  of  these, 
viz.  Limdasi  and  Adaseton,  are  considerable,  each 
having  little  villages  and  a  monastery  of  Armenian 
monks  on  it.  Here  are  a  great  variety  of  fine  fish, 
particidarly  one  of  the  pilchard  kind,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  exported  to  many  distant  places,  as  well 
as  consumed  at  home,  being  used  in  sauces,  and  eaten 
in  the  same  manner  as  anchovies. 

Cars,  or  Kars,  called  by  the  Turks  Azem,  is  in 
40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  4:}  deg.  20  min.  east  lon- 
gitude, vibout  150  miles  north  of  Arzerum.  The  city 
is  defended  by  a  strong  castle  built  upon  a  steep  rock  : 
the  houses  are  mean,  and  in  a  ruinons  condition. — 
The  country  about  il,  though  naturally  fertile,  is  but 
very  little  cultivated.  The  bashaw  of  Cars  is  subject 
to  the  governor  of  Arzerum. 

Irvan,  Erivan,  or  Ghirvan,  is  situated  in  40  deg. 
10  min.  north  lat.  and  45  deg.  30  min.  east  long-.  It 
is  about  180  miles  east  of  Arzerum,  and  has  been  al- 
ternately possessed  by  the  Turks  and  Persians.  It  is 
a  spacious  place,  but  ill  built,  and  very  dirty.  The 
town  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  and  the  neighbom-ing 
country  is  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  rice,  cot- 
ton, &c.  Here  provisions  are  exceedingly  cheap, 
particularly  game,  and  the  fruits  and  wine  are  admir- 
able. The  public  square,  or  piazza,  is  handsome ; 
and  the  bazar,  or  market,  capacious.  The  baths  and 
caravanseras,  as  well  as  the  governor's  palace,  are  ele- 
gant and  roomy  buildings.  The  ris  cr  Zangeric  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Eri\  an,  which  is  about  25  miles  in 
circumference,  arid  contains  an  island  with  an  Arme- 
nian monastery,  the  knonks  of  which  lead  a  life  un- 


commonly austere,  nsxcr  speaking  to  each  other  but 
four  times  a  vear. 

Nacksivan  stands  about  63  miles  south  of  Erivan, 
and  about  seven  leagues  from  the  Araxes,  in  39  deg. 
north  lat.  and  75  deg.  east  long.  It  contains  many 
bazars,  caravanseras,  public  baths,  coftee-house3,"liand- 
some  streets,  kc.  The  celebi-ated  battle  between  Lu- 
cuUus  and  Mithridates  was  fought  ncaj*  it. 

Zidpah  (or  Old  Zidpah,  to  distinguish  it  from  New 
Zulpah,  near  Ispahan,  in  Persia)  stands  on  the  Araxes, 
which  begins  to  be  navigalde  about  six  miles  below 
the  town.  Near  it  are  several  Armenian  monasteries, 
the  nionks  of  which  are  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Do- 
minican order.  The  district  contains  about  ()0(iO  souls, 
who  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  whose  mode  of  worship 
is  the  same  with  those  of  Europe,  except  that  mass 
is  celebrated  in  the  Armenian  instead  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Their  archbishop  is  chosen  by  themselves ; 
but  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  "be  confirmed 
by  the  pope  before  he  can  officiate.  At  the  foot 
of  a  high  mountain  near  Zulpah  are  some  medi- 
cinal springs,  particularly  celebrated  (among  their 
otiier  virtues)  for  curing  persons  bit  by  any  venom- 
ous animal.  ^ 

Georgia,   indndiny  Mingrelia  and  ImareUa. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgistan,  (for  the  terminatio^i  of 
Tan  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  signifies  country,)  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Circassia,  on  the  south  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  east  by  Daghestan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  includes  Colchis,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Albania. 

Georgia,  which  is  partly  subject  to  the  Turks,  and 
partly  to  the  Persians,  abounds  with  mountains  and 
woods,  which  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  vales,  and  fertile  plains. 

Georgia  has  a  diy  air,  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in 
summer.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  which  are 
excellent,  and  the  bread  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled. 
There  is  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  The  pork  is  admira- 
ble ;  the  wild  and  tame  fowl  incomparable ;  and  the 
fish,  both  sea  and  river,  equal  to  any  in  the  universe. 
The  country  likewise  produces  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent silk. 

A  late  traveller  says,  that  the  Georgians  are  robust, 
valiant,  and  of  a  sociable  temper;  great  lovers  of 
wine,  and  very  trusty  and  faithful;  endowed  with 
good  natural  parts,  but,  for  want  of  education,  vici- 
ous; that  the  women  are  in  general  so  fair  and 
comely,  that  the  wives  and  concubines  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  his  court,  are  for  the  most  part  Geor- 
gian women. 

Georgia  formerly  contained  many  large  cities,  as 
history  informs  us,  and  their  ruins  evince  :  but  at  pre- 
sent there  are  but  few  cities  and  towns,  in  proportion 
to  the  uncommon  fertility,  and  great  extent  of  the 
country,  and  those  few  are  but  thinly  inhabited, 
which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
selling  the  juvenile  inhabitants  for  slaves:  for  the  lords 
sell  their  tenants  and  vassals,  parents  their  children, 
and  masters  their  servants,  as  they  think  proper.  The 
principal  factors  in  this  unnatural  business  are  Jews,, 
who  purchase  the  boys  and  girls  when  very  yomig, 
give  them  a  suitable  education,  and,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  age,  dispose  of  them  to  the  Turks 
and  Persians,  by  whom  they  are  cm[)loyed  in  their 
ai-mies  and  seraglios,  as  concubines,  slaves,  mutes, 
eunuchs,  and  soldiers,  and  many  have  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  statesmen. 

In  defence  of  the  above-mentioned  custom,  the 
Georgians  plead,  that  it  is  for  tliu  benefit  of  their 
children ;  for  if  they  stay  in  tht  ir  native  country,  they 
are  sme  of  being  harJ-workiug  slaves :  but  when 
they  are  sold,  they  are  more  caressed,  live  better,  do 
less,  and  have  a  greater  chance  of  advancement  than 
they  could  have  at  home.  Many  of  both  sexes,  in- 
deed, who  have  obtained   the  favour  pf  tb«  great, 
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both  in  tlic  Ottoman  and  Porsiau  courts,  have  had 
interest  sufficient  to  send  for  their  parents  and  rela- 
tions, and  ^et  them  promoted  to  places  of  great  trust 
and  importance. 

The  Georgians  arc,  in  sfcneral,  imphicable  in  their 
liatrcd,  .and  unforyfivincf  to  those  wlio  have  oftended 
them.  They  do  not  deem  drunkenness,  hixury,  or 
libertinism,  crimes,  or  even  follies.  The  women 
hurt  their  beauty  Avith  paint,  and  their  minds  by  the 
most  licentious  hehavibur.  They  are  usurers,  and 
aft'ect  a  <j;\'nye  deportment.  All  relioions  are  tole- 
rated in  Georgia,  every  one  being  at  liberty  to  think, 
praA,  and  speak,  as  he  pleases.  Many  individuals 
of  the  surrounding  nations  reside  here;  and  the  Ar- 
menians in  particular,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Georgians  themselves.  Tliey  are  likewise  richer,  and 
occupy  the  principal  places  of  trust  and  power. 

All  the  public  edifice  i,  and  the  houses  of  tlie  great, 
are  built  after  the  model  of  the  Persian  houses.  They 
likewise  imitate  them  in  eating,  sitting,  and  lying. — 
They  have  buttons  and  loops  to  their  vests,  and  wear 
them  open  at  their  breasts.  The  habits  of  the  women 
are  entirely  Persian.  The  men's  covering  for  the  legs 
and  feet  is  in  the  Persian  fashion;  but  their  bonnets 
or  hats  resemble  those  of  the  Polanders. 

The  Georgian  nobles  are  all  tyrants,  and  exercise 
the  most  despotic  cruelty  over  their  vassals,  and 
dependents. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Turks  and  Persians  over 
Georgia  is  rather  nominal  than  real ;  for  as  they  are  a 
hardy  ;  warlike  people,  and  can  easily  retire  to  and 
defend  the  passes  of  their  mountains,  it  is  rather  dan- 
gerous to  quarrel  with  them,  as  no  army  can  subdue 
them;  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  they 
might  become  exceeding  troublesome,  by  making  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  Turkish  and  Persian 
provinces. 

Though  the  prince  of  Georgia  is  a  Mahometan,  the 
generality  of  the  people  are  Christians,  or  at  least 
jiretend  to  be  so ;  for  they  are  so  extremely  ignorant 
that  they  scarce  understand  the  meaning  of  whai  they 
profess.  A  late  traveller  mentions  an  absurd  custom 
M'hich  prevails  in  this  country,  the  reason  of  which 
he  could  never  find  out ;  that  is,  the  building  their 
churches  upon  high  and  almost  inaccessible  places 
where  thev  are  abandoned  to  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  sufl'ered  to  be  the  habitations  of  birds. — 
I'Voni  their  situation,  the  Georgians  can  see  them  at 
a  great  distance,  when  they  never  fail  to  salute 
them  with  great  respect,  but  take  care  seldom  to 
enter  them.  In  some  of  the  towns,  however,  the 
churches  are  kept  pretty  decent.  Besides  the  patri- 
arch, there  are  several  bishops,  and  a  great  number 
of  inferior  clergy. 

Some  Georgians,  who  have  more  decency  and  con- 
science than  their  neighbours,  follow  the  Armenian 
custom  of  marrying  their  daughters  when  infants,  to 
prevent  their  being  sold  for  slaves,  or  taken  away  by 
the  "reat  lords  as  concubines. 

The  only  considerable  and  fortified  towns  in  Geor- 
gia are  five  in  nundjer,  viz.  Teflis,  Gory-Caket,  Za- 
gaii,  Surani,  and  Aly  :  and  the  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  and  the  Aragus.  The  first  rises 
in  the  Moschian  nu»untains,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea;  the  latter  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Iberia  from  Colchis,  and  falls 
into  the  Cyrus. 

Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  one  of  the  best 
cities  in  the  oriental  regions.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Kur.  The  walls  are  strong  and  handsome. — 
It  contains  fourteen  churches;  six  belonging  to  the 
<MM>rgians,  and  eight  to  the  Armenians.  The  ca- 
thedral, called  Sion,  is  a  stone  church,  bnilt  near  the 
rivi  r.  A  large  dome,  supported  by  foiu"  massy  pil- 
lars, rises  in  ti.e  middle ;  and  adjoining  to  it  i.s  the 
bishops  palace. 
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On  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  large 
fortress,  containing  an  arsenal,  a  market,  and  a  pub- 
lic scjuare. 

The  Georgians  use  bells  in  their  churches,  sell 
pork  in  the  markets,  and  vend  wine  in  the  streets. 
'J'he  bezars,  caravanseras,  and  some  other  of  the 
houses,  are  built  of  stone,  but  the  generality  are  only 
erected  of  mud  and  bricks,  and  are  low  and  dark. 
The  streets  are  very  badly  paved,  and  consec|uentlv 
disagreeable  either  in  wet  or  dry  weather.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  prince  is  a  superb  building.  It  is  adorned 
witli  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  y\iaries,  ial- 
conries,  >cc.  and  before  it  there  is  a  large  square 
surrounded  with  shops. 

Teflis  is  situated  in  43  deg.  47  min.  north  latitude; 
and  47  deg.  5  min.  east  longitude.  It  is  very  popu- 
lous. The  staple  commodity  is  furs ;  but  great  quan- 
tities of  raw  silk  are  sent  to  various  places,  as  the 
Georgians  know  nothing  of  weaving.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  are  thought  to  amount  to  about 
I  20,000.  Many  tolerable  houses,  and  fine  gardens, 
render  the  environs  very  pleasant  for  several  miles 
i  round. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of 
i  Teflis  is  bathing.  The  baths  are  agreeable  places, 
j  and  contain  fine  springs,  some  hot,  others  cold,  and 
others  lukewaiin.  The  grand  Vizier's  house  is  the 
finest  in  the  city,  and  the  Capuchin's  monastry  is 
pleasant.  These  Italian  fathers  receive  from  Rome 
j  annually  but  "20  Roman  crowns  each  to  maintain 
them :  but  they  are  permitted  to  practise  physic,  of 
which  they  know  very  little.  If  the  patient  dies, 
they  receive  no  pay;  if  he  recovers,  slaves,  wine, 
cows,  sheep.  Sec.  are  sent  to  the  convent  by  way  of 
gratuity.  The  Georgians  make  but  little  use  of 
money,  rather  choosing  to  deal  by  way  of  barter. 
Tra\ellers  liave,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing the  most  excellent  provisions  in  great  quantities, 
in  exchange  for  trifles,  such  as  necklaces,  rings, 
bracelets,  knives,  pins,  needles,  &c.  They  use  nei- 
ther weights  or  measures;  and  are  such  bad  arithma- 
ticians  that  they  cannot  count  an  hundred. 

In  Georgia  a  merchant  is  less  respected  than  a  me- 
chanic, and  a  mechanic  less  than  a  husbandman.  The 
princijial  nierch;uits  and  traders  are  Armenians, 
whom  the  Georgians  naturally  hate,  and  look  upon 
in  the  same  dcspuable  light  as  Jews  are  considered 
in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  respectable  employments 
in  Georgia,  is  that  of  a  public  e-\ecutioner.  The 
profession  is  deemed  respectable  and  honourable,  and 
the  professors  are  all  lich.  If  a  man  can  trace  a 
hangman  among  his  ancestors,  he  is  extremely  proud 
of  it,  and  never  fails  to  mention  it  frequently  with 
exultation ;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  nothing 
is  so  noble  as  executing  justice,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  depends  on  the  extermination  of  cri- 
minals. 

With  respect  to  Turkey  and  Persia,  Georgia  is  in 
much  the  same  predicament  as  Flanders  is  in  Europe ; 
for  when  a  war  happens  between  those  empires,  this 
country  is  usually  the  seat  of  it. 

The  Prince  of  Georgia,  besides  what  is  usually 
allowed  him  by  the  Emperor,  has  the  customs  of 
Teflis,  the  duties  upon  brandy  and  melons,  and  one 
sheep  for  every  tire-hearth  in  the  whole  country, 
which  amounts  to  40,000  sheep.  The  crown  estates 
supply  him  m  ith  w  ine,  butter,  wax,  grain  of  all  kinds, 
vegetables,  fruits,  6cc.  A  great  deal  of  gunpowder 
is  made  in  Georgia,  particularly  at  Teflis,  the  moun- 
tains near  th.-xt  city  producing  large  quantities  of 
nitre.  The  people  eat  and  burn  a  great  deal  of  lin- 
seed oil,  \Ahicli  they  have  in  great  plenty,  but  they 
value  oidy  the  seed,  as  they  have  no  idea  of  beating 
the  stalk  for  spinning. 

When  a  Georgian  dies  a  bishop  says  mass  over  the 

corpse,  for  w  hidi  he  receives  an  hundred  crowns.     If 

j  the  defunct  has  not  left  money  sufticient  to  discharge 

J  this  exorbitant  demand,  some  of  his  quandom  friends 
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Vtn-y  obligin2;ly  sell  his  wife  and  children  for  slaves,  to 
aise  the  moiiey;  for  the  tleroy  must  not  go  unpaid. 
The  bishop  then  .says  mass,  and  afterwards  lays  a  letter 
upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  which  is  only  a  com- 
jdimentary  card  to  St.  Peter,  to  inform  him  that  the 
funeral  expences  have  been  honestly  paid,  and  to  en- 
treat him,  therefore,  to  be  so  obliging'  as  to  open  the 
gates  of  paradise  to  the  deceased.  The  body  is  then 
wrapt  up  in  linen  and  buried.  The  Mahometans 
here  have  the  same  absurd  custom  of  sending  a  note 
by  the  dead  to  Mahomet. 

The  Georgian  men  are  usually  more  ignorant  than 
the  Avomen  ;  for  the  girls  are,  in  general,  brought  up 
in  monasteries,  where  they  learn  to  read  and  write.  If 
any  of  the  girls  choose  to  betxmie  professed  nuns,  they 
are  authorised  to  baptize,  and  apply  holy  oil. 

The  language  of  the  Georgians  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  simplicity. 

MiNGRKLiA,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Colchus,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Georgia, 
properly  so  called  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Euxine  Sea ; 
on  the  north  by  mount  Caucasus;  and  on  the  south 
by  Armenia,  and  part  of  Pontus. 

Mingrelia  is  watered  I)y  many  rivers,  viz.  the  Co- 
rax,  Hippus-Cyaneus,  Charistus,  Absarus,  Cissa, 
Ophis,  and  Phasis,  wliere  the  Argonauts  landed.  All 
the  above  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  Euxine 
Sea;  but  none  of  them  are  considerable  except  the 
Phasis,  which  rises  in  mount  Caucasus.  The  inliabi- 
tants  of  this  celebrated  mountain  aie  said,  by  the  most 
authentic  writers,  to  have  little,  besides  speech,  which 
can  entitle  them  to  humanity.  They  are  tall  and 
well  made ;  but  their  looks  are  fierce,  and  indicate 
the  savage  disposition  of  their  iviinds.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  daring,  ferocious,  and  determined  rob- 
bers in  the  world. 

The  country  is,  in  general,  extremely  woody,  very 
uneven,  full  of  hills,  and  but  little  cultivated.  The 
soil  is  bad  and  sterile ;  and  the  fruits  are  all  ill  tasted 
and  unwholesome,  except  the  grapes,  which  might 
be  converted  into  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  the  natives  did  but  know  how  to  make  it. 
Rains  almost  continually  fall,  which  occasions  such  a 
quantity  of  humid  vapours  to  mingle  with  the  hot 
exhalations  natural  to  the  climate,  that  pestilence, 
and  a  variety  of  other  diseases,  afflict  the  natives 
almost  continually.  The  eailh  is  so  moist,  that  the 
few  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  agriculture  sow  their 
wheat  and  barley  without  ploughing :  and,  for  their 
other  seeds,  ihey  turn  up  the  land  with  little  wooden 
ploughs,  which  are  sufficiently  strong  to  make  fur- 
rows in  so  soft  a  soil.  Colchus  was  said,  by  the 
ancients,  to  be  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile,  and 
even  to  abound  in  mines  of  gold,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  celebrated  fable  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition  ;  for  the  inhabitants  used  to 
catch  the  gold  dust  which  was  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  from  mount  Caucasus,  by  setting  fleeces  of 
wool  across  some  of  the  narrow  passages  of  those  tor- 
rents. 

The  country  abounds  in  beeves,  hogs,  wild  boars, 
stags,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  <Scc.  On  mount 
Caucasus,  falcons,  eagles,  pelicans,  tygers,  lions, 
leopards,  wolves,  and  jackals  breed. 

Their  bread  is  made  of  a  small  grain,  called  (jomm  : 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  salubrious,  cooling,  and 
laxative.  The  people  of  quality,  however,  eat  whcateu 
bread;  not  that  they  like  it  better,  but  because  it  is 
more  scarce.  Their  principal  food  is  beef  and  pork, 
the  latter  being  excellent.  Tlie  nobility  spend  a  great 
'der.l  of  their  time  in  catching  and  killing  game,  such 
as  pheasants,  water-fowl,  8cc.  But  their  favourite  di- 
version is  flying  the  falcon  at  the  heron,  which  is  no 
sooner  taken,  than  they  cut  the  beautiful  tnft  of  fea- 
thers from  its  head,  and  let  it  go  again.  They  have 
a  great  number  of  excellent  horses,  which  are  never 
shod,  or  fed  with  coru.  ^ 
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The  country  is  every  where  in'rrspersed  with 
houses.  The  castles  there  are  about  ten  in  number; 
m  the  principal  of  which,  nan»ed  Rues,  the  piince 
keeps  his  court,  and  deposits  his  treasures ;  tliougli 
the  garrison  consists  only  of  about  sixty  persons.  N<jar 
the  castle  are  several  magazines  for  ]iro\isions,  which 
serve  for  places  of  retreat  upon  emergencies.  They 
have  many  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  canes, 
and  reeds;  and  are  so  secure  in  these  retreats,  that 
uone  can  come  at  them,  but  by  one  winding  narrow 
passage,  which  is  always  stopt  up  when  thev  api)rc- 
hend  an  attack.  '  ' 

As  the  Mingrelians 
they  build  their  houses  of 
above  two  stories.     They  have   neither 
chimnies,  but  are  furnished  with  bee 
Atniglit,  not  only  the  whole  family,  but  the  raltl«>, 
all  lie  in  one  room. 

The  men  are  well  proportioned,  and  the  women 
pretty;  but  they  paint  their  faces  and  evr-!>ro\vs. 
They  wear  their  hair  in  curled  ringlt-ls;  arc  witty 
and  polite;  but  vain,  luxurious,  treacherous,  and 
ferocious;  dextrous  thieves,  and  glory  in  theft.  They 
think  it  prudent,  as  well  as  lawful,  to  have  many 
wives,  because  they  bring  them  many  children,  whoni 
they  can  sell  for  money,  or  barter  for  necessaries'. 
When  children,  however,  come  too  quick,  thev  do 
not  hesitate  to  murder  them.  They  likewise  uunder 
the  sick  and  aged,  and  pretend  tliev  do  it  with  the 
benevolent  design  of  putting  them  out  of  their  misery. 
Adultery  is  thought  but  a  trifle:  for  wlion  a  man 
catches  another  in  f\uiiiliarity  with  his  wife,  he  obli- 
ges him  to  pay  a  hog,  which  is  immediately  dressed, 
and  all  three  sit  down  very  lovingly  to  feast  upon  it. 

The  lords  are  the  umpires  in  all  disputes  between 
their  vassals  :  but  when  there  is  a  quarrel  between  any 
of  the  great  lords,  they  have  recourse  to  arms. 

The  ecclesiastics  have  long  beards ;  but  the  laity 
suffer  very  little  of  tlieir  beards  to  grow.  They  shave 
the  head,  leaving  only  a  little  hair  upon  the  foVehcad 
and  round  the  ears.  Their  bonnet  is  made  of  felt, 
and  in  winter  is  lined  with  fur,  but  is  not  of  much 
use  to  them,  for  when  it  rains  they  put  it  in  their 
pockets,  and  go  bareheaded  to  save  it.  They  are  so 
poor  that  the  common  people  go  almost  naked,  and 
have  only  a  covering  of  a  triangular  form,  which  tlioy 
turn  against  wind  or  rain.  They  wear  a  shirt,  biit 
have  seldom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  that  they 
only  wash  three  times  in  a  year.  The  shirt  is  tucked 
into  a  pair  of  breeches ;  and  on  their  feet  they  wear 
sandals  made  of  the  untanned  hide  of  a  bnfialo, 
which  are  fastened  with  thongs  of  the  suine.  In 
winter  they  wear  snow  sho-s. 

The  whole  of  every  family  of  both  se  -  es  eat  toge- 
ther. On  holidays  they  eat  venison,  beef,  and  pork  ; 
but  at  other  times  the  masters  have  fish  and  pulse,  and 
the  inferiors  nothiag  but  (jomms.  If  the  weather  will 
permit,  they  dine  in  the  open  court.  Both  sexes  usu- 
ally get  drunk  at  their  entertainments,  when  the  men 
boast  of  their  thefts,  and  the  women  of  their  debau- 
cheries. 

The  continual  sale  of  the  Mingrelians  to  Die  Tiv.ks 
and  Persians,  and  their  perpetual  squabbles  amono- 
themselves,  have  greatly  depopulated  the  •■ountrv. 
The  revenues  of  the  prince  arc  estimated  at  about 
20,000  crowns  per  annum,  which  are  raised  by  fines, 
impositions,  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  duties  on  all  im- 
ports and  exports.  Of  this  money  he  spends  verv 
little;  for  his  crown  lands  are  more  than  suifi.  lent  to 
maintain  him,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  work  for 
him  for  nothing.  His  forces  are  principally  cavalrv, 
and  do  not  amount  to  above  1000  etf'ective  men. 
Every  lord  leads  his  own  pc  oplc  to  battle,  but  thev 
are  so  badly  disciplined,  that  they  march,  charge,  anil 
retreat  without  order.  All  commei-ce  is  carried  on  by 
barter;  though  they  ha\e  money  which  bears  the  Per- 
sian stamp,  but  is  coined  in  Georgia,  the  value  of 
which  is  alwavs  fluctuating. 

4R  ■  '  The 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


The  ^liu^clians  profess  themselves  Christians,  but 
are  excecdinjirly  ignorant  in  all  religions  matters.  Few 
of  the  clerofv  cm  eitl>er  read  or  write,  but  they  greatly 
impose  upon  the  laity,  by  pretending  to  devination. 
Most  ecclesiastical  writers  say,  that  a  Christian  con- 
verted these  people  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great :  l)nt  the  Mingrelians  themselves  attribute  that 
work  to  St.  Andrew,  who,  they  affirm,  came  and 
preached  among  them,  at  a  place  called  Piguitas, 
where  there  is  ;.t  j^resent  a  church.  The  head  of 
their  religion  is  called  Catholicos,  who  is  obliged  to 
o-o  once  in  his  life  to  the  above-mentioned  church,  to 
make  holy  oil. 

When  a  IMingrelian  is  sick,  a  ]iriest  is  sent  for,  not 
to  i)ray  by  him,  but  to  predict  whetlier  he  will  live  or 
die.  Ha\  ing  opened  a  book,  he  looks  gravely  in  it ; 
then  shutting  the  book  suddenly,  he  declares  that  the 
patient  Mill  inevitably  die,  unless  a  very  handsome 
present  is  made  to  himself.  The  sick  person  being 
greatly  terriiied,  entreats  the  priest  to  take  what  he 
pleases. 

The  cathedral  is  a  tolerable  building,  and  the  ima- 
ges within  are  finely  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels. 
The  superior  clergy  wear  long  beards,  black  bonnets, 
and  robes  of  scarlet  and  velvet :    but  those  of  the 
inferior  class  make  but  a  dcspicaWe  appearance,  and 
arc  obliged  to  work  for  their  great  lords  as  hard  as  the 
laitv.  The  generality  of  their  other  churches  are  very 
nasty,  and  their  images  filthy,  though  their  worship 
of  them  is  exceeding  idolatrous.     Having  no  bells, 
when  they  call  the  people  to  church,  which  is  but 
seldom,  they  strike  against  the  board  with  a  great 
stick.     They  pay  the  greatest  respect,  and  make  the 
largest  presents  to  those  saints  who  have  the  character  ' 
of  beinar  the  most  cruel  and  savage.   St.  Giobas  is  the  I 
greatest  favourite,  because  they  think  he  would  kill 
all  who  came  near  him ;  they  therefore  only  peep  at 
him  at  a  distance,  and  lay  down  their  presents.  Their  i 
mass  is  after  the  Greek  manner,  with  this  difference,  i 
the  Greek  priests  repeat  the  whole  perfectly,  but  the  , 
Mingrelians  only  mumble  the  ceremony.     For  their 
chalice  they  have  a  Avooden  bowl,  and  a  wooden  dish 
for  their  paten.     They  consecrate  both  leavened  and 
\iulcaAened  bread,  and    drink    the  wine  without  its 
being  mixed  with  water. 

They  baptize  l)y  immersion ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  christened,  the  priest,  parents,  godfathers  and 
guests,  indulge  themselves  to  the  greatest  excess. 
When  a  man  want;;  a  wife  he  nuist  buy  her:  a  tole- 
rable good  price  is  given  for  a  virgin,  less  for  a  widow, 
and  least  of  all  for  a  woman  who  has  been  divorced. 
Wlicn  the  nuptial  contract  is  made,  the  couple  may 
coha!)it  together  previous  to  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney. They  may  also  divorce  their  wives,  either  for 
barrenness  or  ill-nature. 

They  keep  their  dead  forty  days  aboAC  ground, 
during  which  time  they  mourn.  At  first  they  make  a 
terrible  howling  and  screaming,  tearing  their  clothes 
all  to  tatters,  beating  their  breasts,  scratching  their 
faces,  and  tearing  oft'  their  hair :  but  their  lamenta- 
tions gradually  diminish  till  the  fortieth  day,  when  the 
body  is  buried,  an  entertainment  is  made,  the  most 
extravagant  mirth  is  encouraged,  and  the  mourners 
"it  drunk  in  order  to  forget  the  deceased.  Whenever 
anv  of  the  laity  die,  a  bishop  always  performs  the 
funeral  service,  and  then  lays  claim  to  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  deceased ;  but  when  a  bishop  dies,  the 
prince  himself  says  nr.iss,  in  order  to  have  the  privi- 
lt\ge  of  plundering  his  house.  Thus  a  burial  is  gene- 
rally the  ruin  of  a  whole  family. 

The  Mingrelians,  when  they  eat  pork,  or  drink 
wine,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  which  none  of 
them  can  give  the  least  reason.  All  their  prayers  are 
addressed  to  their  saints,  to  whom  they  sacrifice;  and 
their  greatest  festivals  are  when  these  images  are  car- 
ried about  in  procession,  in  order  to  get  money  from 
the  people.     At  Christmas  and  Easter  they  do  not 


work,  but  labour  all  the  rest  ot  the  year.  They  keep 
four  great  lents,  viz.  48  days  before  Easter,  40  days 
before  Christmas,  St.  Peters  fast,  which  holds  a 
month,  and  the  fast  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  lasts 
15  days. 

In  Mingrelia  are  some  monks  of  the  ordei*  of  St. 
Basil.  They  observe  the  fasts  with  great  punctuality, 
but  are  very  little  solicitous  about  any  other  point  of 
religion.  They  suffer  their  hair  to  grow,  eat  no  fleshy 
and  wear  black  bonnets.  There  are  nuns  of  the 
same  order,  who  are  neither  confined  to  any  particular 
place  of  residence,  nor  restricted  by  any  vows,  but 
become  seculars  when  they  please,  and  resemble  nuns 
in  nothinjr  but  wearing  black  veils. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  some  cities  of  note  in 
this  country,  particularly,  Pityus,  Dioscurias,  and  Aea 
on  the  Phasis,  so  named  from  the  river  in  which  it 
stood.  Cyta,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Cyaneus,  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  Medea,  called  fiom  thence 
by  the  poets,  Cytteis,  Saiaca-is,  Zadnis,  Surinam, 
Media,  and  Zalifi'a. 

Immaretta  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  and  GO 
in  breadth.  It  contains  many  hills  and  woods,  but  the 
plains  produce  corn,  cattle,  pulse,  &c.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  fertile  and  plentiful  than  INIingrelia. 
They  have  some  excellent  iron  mines,  carry  o;i  a 
great  deal  of  commerce,  and  coin  money.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cotatis  and  Akalziki. 

Cotatis  was  the  residence  of  the  prince  or  king  of 
Immaretta,  but  is  now  only  the  residence  of  a  Turk- 
ish bashaw.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  strong  castle  to  com- 
mand and  defend  it.  It  is  watered  by  the  Phasis. 
The  town  has  no  walls,  and  contains  only  about  200 
houses.  It  lies  open  on  all  sides,  except  where  the 
rivers  and  mountains  surround  it.  On  the  o])posite 
side  of  the  river  there  is  a  citadel  on  an  eminence, 
which  has  a  double  wall,  and  is  flanked  with  hign 
towers.  It  lies  in  42  deg.  23  min.  north  latitude ; 
and  43  deg.  54  min.  east  longitude. 

Alkalziki  is  likewise  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  ba- 
shaw. It  is  situated  in  a  hole,  surrounded  by  about 
twenty  hills,  in  41  ilcg.  55  min.  north  lalitudc; 
and  44  deg.  55  min.  east  longitude.  The  river  Kur 
flows  very  near  it.  The  town  contains  about  400 
houses.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Georgians, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  S:c.  who  have 
several  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  The  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  and  the  walls  and  fortifications  are  old 
and  ruinous. 

Abascia  is  the  northernmost  of  these  countries,  ha\  - 
ing  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  south,  Circassia  on  the  west, 
antl  mount  Caucasus  on  the  north  and  east.  The 
principal  traffic  is  in  slaves.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, deal  in  the  skins  of  tygers,  deer,  SiC.  box-wood, 
honey,  wax,  and  thread,  which  they  exchange  with 
the  merchants  who  come  upon  the  coast,  for  mniiy 
things  which  they  have  occasion  ibr.  They  were  once 
Christians,  but  at  present  are  exceedingly  ignorant, 
and  little  better  than  savages.  They  go  almost 
naked,  and  live  in  little,  mean,  low  huts. 

Most  geographers  intlude  Comania  in  Georgia; 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  east ;  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  part  it  from  Circassia, 
to  the  west;  by  Asiatic  Muscovy  to  the  north;  and 
by  Georgia  on  the  south.  The  country  is  thinly  in- 
habited, and  badly  cultivated ;  but  the  soil  is  flat,  low, 
and  fertile.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  whi<h 
descend  from  the  mountains  about  Caucasus.  The 
climate  is  rather  cold,  and  pretty  nuich  subject  to 
rains.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Comani,  or 
Camouche,  live  principally  by  plunder.  They  \\eai 
Persian  linens  and  silks,  but  dress  like  the  natives  of 
Little  Tartary.  The  men  wear  short  jackets  and 
drawers,  and  the  women  long  loose  gowns,  which  re- 
semble shifts.  They  have  no  place  that  can  be  called 
a  town,  but  their  little  hamlet.s. consist  of  about  .si'^ty 
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hiits.  Their  food  is  milk,  game,  the  flesh  of  their 
cattle,  honey,  ^uch  fruits  as  tlieir  country  spontane- 
ously produces,  and  rice,  which  they  have  from 
Persia, 


CHAP.  V. 


NATOLtA,  OR  THE  LESSER  ASIA, 
IN  THE  WEST. 

Chief  Towns,  Inhabitants,  Bnddingsi  Rivers,  <Sft'. 

NATOLIA,  or  Anatolia  Proper,  is  the  nearest  to 
Europe,  and  the  larj^est  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  Asia  Minor  is  divided.  It  extends  almost 
from  2t»  to  36  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  from  37  to 
41  deg-.  of  north  latitude  ;  being- bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Archipelago  and  Propontis  ;  on  the  north,  by 
the  Euxine  sea  ;  on  the  south,  by  Caramania  ;  and, 
on  the  cast,  by  Amasia  and  Aladulia  ;  and  contains 
the  provinces  of  Bythinia,  Mysia,  the  Lesser  Phrygia, 
JEoWs,  Ionia,  Caria,  Doris,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Paphla- 
g'ouia,  and  Galatia. 

The  chief  towns  in  Natolia,  which  merit  our  no- 
tice, are  Bursa,  Nice,  Smyrna,  and  Ephcsus. 

Bursa  is  the  ca[)ita]  of  Bythinia,  ,and  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  before  the 
Turks  possessed  themselves  of  Constantinople.  It  lies 
in  40  deg.  IG  min.  north  lat.  and  29  deg.  3-3  min.  east 
long,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  fifty-eight 
south  of  Constantinoplt;  :  it  is  exceeding  well  built, 
and  deemed  one  of  the  best  paved  cities  in  all  the 
Turkish  empire;  the  streets  are  spacious,  the  cara- 
vanseras  noble  and  convenient,  and  the  mosques  mag- 
nificent. This  city  still  preserves  a  share  of  its  anci- 
ent grandeur,  beauty,  and  opulence:  it  is  likewise 
a  place  of  considerable  trafliick.  In  the  Bezestine  all 
kinds  of  commodities  of  home  manufacture,  and  others 
from  the  Levant,  are  exposed  to  sale.  The  workmen 
here  manufacture  the  best  silks,  hangings,  carpels, 
tapesti'ies,  S<.c.  in  Turkey. 

The  city  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  but 
the  walls  are  falling  to  decay.  It  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 10,000  Turks.  The  suburbs,  which  are  more 
spacious  and  handsome  than  the  city  itself,  are  inha- 
bited by  4000  Jews,  600  Armenians,  and  COO  Greek 
families,  independent  of  many  foreigners  who  are  set- 
tled here.  The  fine  orchards,  gardens,  plantations  of 
mulberry,  plantain,  and  oClier  trees,  &c.  aftbrd  some 
of  the  most  delightful,  pleasant,  and  shady  walks  that 
imagination  can  conceive.  All  the  necessaries,  and 
even  luxuries  of  life,  are  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
very  plentiful,  and  quite  reasonable  ;  the  wine  in 
particular  is  exquisite,  and  the  fish  of  an  excellent 
taste  and  flavour. 

There  is  a  castle  in  the  middle  of  the  city  :  it  was 
once  the  palace,  but  is  now  running  to  decay.  The 
semglio,  built  by  Mahomet  IV.  is  a  noble  edifice. 
— There  are  some  excellent  hot  baths  in  the  city  ; 
and  in  the  suburbs  the  Greeks  have  three  handsome 
churches,  the  Armenians  one,  and  the  Jews  four 
synagogues. 

Nice,  called  by  the  Turks  Nickor,  stands  about 
thirty  miles  from  Constantinople,  in  40  deg.  32  min. 
north  lat.  and  29  deg.  40min.east  long,  being  situated 
near  a  gulph  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  called  Ascanio 
or  Ascu  ;  though  its  ancient  splendour  is  much  dimi- 
nished, it  is  still  a  consideral)le  place,  and  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews,  whose  commerce  is  very  great  in 
corn,  fruit,  tapestries,  fine  cloths,  and  other  merchan 


dizc  brought  from  tlie  Levant. 


The  streets  are  large 


and  well  built :  there  is  a  seraglio  iu  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  ,    , 

Smyrna,  which  the  Turks  call  Ismar,  lies  in  33 
deg.  15  min.  north  lat.  and  27  deg.  10  min.  east  long. 
It  is  the  best  sea-port  town  in  the  Levant,  and  the 
most  populous  and  opulent  city  of  Asia  Minor  ;  being  . 
about  eight  days'  journey  by  land  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  aboxit  133  leagues  by  water.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  looked  Upon  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Tenian  cities,  and  was  called,  the  Orna- 
ment of  Asia. 

The  commodious  harbour  and  advantageous  sitna- 
tion  of  Smyrna  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  in  Turkey.  The  haven  is  defended  by  at 
strong  castle,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the 
westerly,  by  high  mountains.  There  is  an  astonishing 
conflux  of  people  in  Smyrna,  of  several  nations  who 
differ  in  manners,  dress,  language,  religion,  kc.  The 
Turks  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  town  ;  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  have  their  chapels,  and 
the  Jews  a  syilagogue  or  two.  The  Armenians  have 
a  large  handsome  church,  with  a  contiguous  burying- 


ground. 


The  principal  buildings  are  the  mosques,  batns, 
market  and  khans,  and  some  of  these  are  very  noble  ; 
the  streets  in  general  are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and 
intricate ;  but  the  most  disagreeable  circumstance  to 
those  who  live  here  is  the  great  heats,  whic!i  com- 
mence in  June,  and  continue  till  September  :  this  city 
is  likewise  annually  visited  by  the  plague." 

Provisions  are  extremely  plenty  in  Smyrna:  the 
tails  of  some  of  the  sheep  weigh  ten  pounds,  and  are 
deemed  a  great  dainty.  The  fish  taken  in  the  bay  are 
excellent;  wild  hogSj  hares^  and  all  other  kinds  of 
game,  fowls,  Sec.  may  be  had  in  abundance  ;  the 
wine,  olives,  fruits,  &c.  are  all  admirable.  The  mus- 
quetoes,  as  well  as  a  much  smaller  fly,  of  which  the 
name  is  unknown,  are  extremely  troublesome,  but 
more  so  to  strangers  than  nati\  es ;  lemon  juice  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  fiery  tumours  which  ensue. 

In  the  harbour  are  always  ships  of  almost  all  na- 
tions, and  all  burdens.  The  European  merchants  bring 
hither  a  great  variety  of  goods  from  Europe,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  &c.  export  fine  and  coarse  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  inohair,  wax,  rhubarb,  gall-nuts,  opium, 
aloes,  scammony,  tutty,  galbanum,  tacamahac,  gum- 
tragadanth,  anunoniac,  and  arabic,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, zedoar,  SiC.  The  town  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  16,000  Turks,  10,000  Greeks,  and  2000  Jews, 
besides  Armenians,  Franks,  occ.  The  whole  country 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  neighbourhood 
a  kind  of  earth  is  found,  which  being  boiled  with  oil 
makes  excellent  soap. 

Ephesus  is  in  18  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and 
27  deg.  3  min.  east  longitude.  It  lies  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Smyrna,  twenty  three  of  Miletus,  and  sixty- 
three  from  Laodicea,  and  was  anciently  the  metropolis 
of  all  Asia ;  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  having  been  termed 
the  eyes  of  Asia  Minor  :  but  of  this  once  splendid, 
opulent,  and  magnificent  city,  nothing  remains  but 
about  thirty  houses,  inhabited  by  Greek  families,  who 
are  miserably  poor,  and  so  exceedingly  ignorant,  that 
none  of  them  are  able  to  read  the  admirable  epistle 
with  which  St.  Paul  honoured  them.  Its  first  bishop 
was  Timothy,  whom  St.  Paul  appointed  to  that  mi- 
nistration. St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  buried  here^ 
The  Greeks  call  this  city  Efeso,  and  the  Turks  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Ajesalouch.  There  arc  many 
noble  i-nins,  particularly  of  an  aqueduct,  a  theatre, 
and  a  circus.  The  celebrated  painter  Parthasius,  a^d 
the  weeping  philosopher  Heraclitus,  were  natives  of 
this  place.  The  principal  ornament  of  Ephesus  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  the  head  of  a  marsh  ;  which  situation  was  chosen 
as  Plinv  informs  us,  because  less  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Four  hundred  years  were  spent  in  building  this  won- 
derful temple.  It  was  406  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
4  breadth, 
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breadtli,  supported  by  117  pillars,  70  feet  in  height, 
of  whicli  27  were  most  curiously  carved,  and  the  rest 
admirably  polislied.  The  temple  of  Diana  was  burnt 
by  Erostratus,  through  uo  other  motive,  as  he  himself 
confessed  upon  the  rack,  than  to  eternize  his  name. 
This  remarkable  transaction  happened  the  very  day 
on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  in  the  yea 
of  the  world  3048,  and  :3.j<)  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  There  is  yet  standing  a  church  dedicatwl  to 
St.  John,  which  was  erected  by  tlie  primitive  Chris- 
tians, but  is  at  present  converted  into  a  Turkish 
mosque. 

Lydia,  or  INFaeonia,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phry- 
gia,  on  the  west  by  the  Archipelago,  on  the  north  by 
Mysia,  and  on  the  south  by  Caria.  It  was  anciently 
called  MiPonia,  and  was  once  the  kingdom  of  the  ce- 
lebrated CriEsus.  It  is  a  fine  fertile  country,  being 
watered  by  the  Caicus,  Heymen,  Cayster,  Meander, 
and  the  Pactolus,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets 
for  its  sand  of  gold.  Tmolus,  famed  for  its  w  ine  and 
saftron,  is  the  principal  mountain  in  this  coimtry.  At 
present  the  indolent  Turks  suffer  this  line  country  to 
be  over-iun  with  l)rambles,  and  lie  entirely  unculti- 
vated.    The  chief  places  are, 

Sardis,  formerly  the  metropohs  of  Lydia,  and  the 
seat  of  the  rich  king  Croesus,  is  now  a  very  inconsi- 
derable village,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus.  It  is  about  forty-eight 
miles  east  of  Smyrna,  and  only  inhabited  by  shep- 
hei-ds.  It,  however,  contains  a  large  caravansera 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  caravans, 
who  pass  through  it  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  in 
their  way  to  Persia.  The  magnificent  ruins  that  are 
still  visible  give,  however,  an  idea  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dor to  the  beholder.  It  had  one  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches. 

Philadelphia  had  another  of  the  seven  churches, 
was  formerly  a  very  populous  city,  and  is  still  a  toler- 
able town,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants,  who 
are  principally  Greeks.  It  is  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
many  superb  edifices.  Here  are  four  churches  ;  and 
as  the  neighbouring  country  is  very  fertile,  provisions 
are  pretty  plenty.  The  Turks  call  it  Alla-Sheur,  or 
tljc  City  of  God. 

Thyatira,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Akishar,  had 
another  of  the  seven  churches.  It  stands  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  confines  of  Mysia,  about 
twentv-six  miles  B(nthfrom  Sardis,  and  fifty-six  north 
east  of  Smyrna.  The  houses  are  low  and  mean,  being- 
built  with  mud  and  turf.  It  contains  about  500  inha- 
bitants, who  are  chiefly  Turks.  The  only  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  cotton.  The  neighbouring  plains  are 
full  of  cotton  trees  and  tamarisks. 

Ancyri,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Angouri,  or  An- 
o-ora,  is  in  10  deg.  north  lat.  and  :32  deg.  58  min.  east 
lonf.  250  miles  east  of  Smyrna.  It  is  a  very  populous 
and  trading  place.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at 
40,000  Turks,  5000  Armenians,  and  10<X)  Greeks. 
The  chief  manufacture  was  camblets  ;  the  evidences 
of  its  primitive  grandeur  arc  innumerable  ;  the  streets, 
piazzas,  &c.  being  full  of  stately  remains,  columns, 
&c.  of  the  finest  marble,  porphyry,  red  jasper,  and 
other  beautiful  stones,  elegantly  wrought ;  the  modern 
buildings,  however,  are  mean,  low,  and  formed  only 
of  mud  and  turf.  The  sheep  l>red  here  are  some  of 
the  finest,  and  the  goats  the  most  beautiful  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  hair  of  the  latter  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, 
as  fine  as  silk. 

Natolia  is  exceedingly  well  watered  ;  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Zanthus,  Cydnus,  Meander,  Granicus, 
Scamander,  Cayster,  Hermus,  Pactolus,  and  Caicus, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  seas,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  principal  lake  is  Gool-Bug-Shaw,  50  miles  long, 
aud  20  broad. 


Amasia. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euxine  sea;  on  the  south,  by  Caramania  and  Ala- 
dulia  ;  on  the  east  by  Armenia;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Natolia  Proper. 

The  capital  city,  called  also  Anrasia,  and  by  the 
Turks  Amnasan,  is  about  00  miles  from  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  10  east  of  Tocat,  situated  on  the  ri\er  Iris, 
or  Casahnach,  as  it  is  now  called.  Though  the  place 
is  large,  the  commerce  is  inconsiderable  ;  the  river, 
however,  is  navigable  for  ships  of  groat  i)uithen  up  to 
the  town  itself.  On  a  mountain  to  the  east  there  is  a 
strong  castle,  and  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river. — 
There  are  only  two  cara\  anseras  at  ])rosent  iji  the 
city.  This  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  beauty  aud 
importance. 

Trapezonde,  or  Trebizonde,  called  by  the  Turks 
Tarabozan,  is  situated  in  the  accicnt  Potitus  Cappa- 
docia,  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Amasia,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  is  a  kind  of  peninsula,  rutming  into  the 
Euxine  sea.  It  lies  in  41  deg.  5  min.  north  lat.  and 
39  deg.  22  min.  east  long,  at  about  eighteen  miles 
distance  from  Tocat.  The  walls  of  this  city  are  high 
and  strong,  defended  by  towers,  battlements,  &c. — 
The  environs,  though  little  cultivated,  are  very  fer- 
tile; the  neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with 
stately  woods  of  various  trees,  such  as  oaks,  elms, 
beech.  Sec.  which  are  of  an  astonishing  height,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  forms  an  agreeable  land- 
scape. In  the  city,  the  gardens  aud  groves  are  as 
numerous  as  the  houses  ;  but  the  suburbs,  which  are 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  are  more 
extensive  aud  populous  tlian  the  city  itself.  A  great 
deal  of  rock-honey  is  found  in  the  adjacent  parts, 
which  is  so  exceedingly  luscious  as  to  render  the  eat- 
ing much  of  it  dangerous. 

Tocat,  or  New  Csesarea,  lies  in  38  deg.  48  min.  north 
lat.  and  30  deg.  58  min.  east  long,  and  is  a  considera- 
ble thoroughfare  for  the  caravans  to  Smyrna.  It 
stands  partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of 
two  very  high  hills,  on  the  river  Tozaidu.  The  en- 
virons are  extremely  fertile,  some  excellent  plants  are 
produced,  and  curious  fossils  found,  particularly  many 
subterraneoiis  vegetations  of  admirable  beauty.  Th6 
garrison  consists  of  about  1000  janissaries  and  spahis. 
Here  are  twelve  mosques  with  minarets,  and  many 
without  ;  seven  Armenian  churches,  and  one  Greek., 
chapel.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain 20,000  Turkish,  4000  Armenian,  and  about  50O 
Greek  families. 

Aladulia,  or  Anadulia. 

This  country,  which  is  the  third  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Dulgadir.  It  is  un- 
fit for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  being  rough  and 
hilly  ;  but  abounds  in  excellent  pasture,  and  produce* 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  wines,  and  cattle, 
particularly  horses  and  camels,  besides  vast  herds  of 
goats  and  sheep  :  venison,  all  kinds  of  game,  &c. 
There  is  silver,  copper,  iron,  alum,  ^c.  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Ajazzo,  or  Lajazzo  (placed  by  some  geographers 
in  Caramania)  was  formerly  called  Issus,  andis  situa- 
ted in  a  gidph  of  the  3Iediterranean,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  It  is  a  neat,  strong,  opulent,  sea-poil 
town,  and  was  anciently  a  place  of  very  great  im^wr- 
tance. 

Marat,  Mars,  or  Maraph,  is  a  large  well-built  city, 
in  the  south-east  boundaries  of  the  pro\  ince.  It  is 
situated  on  a  small  river,  w  Inch  ialls  into  the  Euphra- 
tes about  180  miles  to  the  southward  of  Trebizonde  : 
it  is  a  place  of  some  commerce,  aud  a  bashaw  resides 
here. 

Caisa,  the  ancient  Caesarea,  is  a  large  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Milas,  near  mount  Argajus,  and  about 
70  miles  west  of  Seisas.     The  walU  are  strong,  and 
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flanked  with  towers.  The  castle  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  baza  is  handsome,  and  well  furnished 
with  ail  sorts  of  merchandize,  the  houses  in  its  nei<j-h- 
bourhood  are  built  either  in  the  form  of  a  tower  with 
a  cupola,  or  tlicy  resemble  a  suoar-loafy  Tlieir  prin- 
cipal tra<le  is  in  cotton.  The  city  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  the  v'wer. 

Caramania. 

The  province  of  Caramania  extends  itself  alou^  the 
Mediterranean  coast  from  nortli  to  south,  comprisino- 
the  ancient  I'ampliylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaouia,  and  Cilicia, 
with  part  of  Isauria,  Phry^ia,  Pacatiaua,  Cappado- 
cia,  Sec.  It  reaches  from  the  nei;^hbonrhood  of  Ale\- 
andretta  to  the  t^iilph  of  Macri,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  tlie  island  of  Rhodes.  Tiie  Turks  call  this  coun- 
try Caramau-Ili :  it  is  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Lesser;  the  latter  lyini>-  along  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
former  to  the  north  of  Mount  Tauris.  Tiie  princi- 
pal town  is, 

iSatalia,  anciently  called  Attalia,  and  l>y  the  Turks 
Sataliah.  It  was  formerly  an  important  city  in  Pam- 
phylia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  its  name,  in  3(3 
des;".  J-j  min.  north  lat.  and  :31  deg-.  ::20mia.  east  long-. 
It  is  the  strong-est  place  the  Turks  have  upon  this 
coast.  The  luubour  would  be  commodious,  if  the 
entrance  was  not  difiicult  and  dangerous.  This  is 
one  of  t!»e  most  singular  places  in  the  universe,  being' 
divided  into  three  distinct  towns,  e'ch  of  which  is 
divided  froui  the  otliers  by  its  own  strong-  walls,  and 
the  gates  arc  shut  up  precisely  at  noon  every  Friday 
till  one  o'clock,  from  a  pretended  prophecy,  that  on 
such  an  hour  the  Christians  are  to  surprise  it.  Tlie 
whole  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference ;  the  build- 
ings are  good,  the  place  populous,  and  the  trade  con- 
siderable. The  castle,  which  commands  the  town, 
is  a  very  good  one.  The  neighbouring  coimtry  is 
very  fertile  and  delightful,  being-  covered  with  ci- 
tron and  orange-;trees,  w  Inch  afl'ord  an  exquisite  fra- 
grancy.  The  summers  are  so  hot,  that  they  who  can 
atibrd  it  retire  towards  the  mountains,  where  there  is 
more  air  and  shade. 

Terasso,  Tarsou,  or  Horn,  the  ancient  Tarsus,  is 
sititated  upon  the  Cydnus,  about  six  miles  from  its 
mouth.  If  we  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  ruins  of 
the  old  wall,  it  appenrs  to  have  been  n.'ar  12  miles  in 
♦circumference.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a 
commotiious  harbour.  The  lake  Rhegium  is  about  a 
mile  below  the  town,  through  which  the  Cydnus  runs: 
but  this  [dace  is  nt  present  quite  depayed. 

The  Xanthus,  Lamus,  Cestrus,  Eurymedom,  Cyd- 
nus, Sarus  or  Sniarus,  Pyramus,  Simyras,  Latamao, 
Ace.  are    the  principal    rivers.     Caniinania  contains 


also  many   celebrated  mountains,  viz.  Olympus  (of     every  trade 


in  Judea,  viz.  Sion,  Hennon,  Ebal,  Olivet,  Calvary, 
Gerizim,  and  Moriah,  are  the  principal  mountains. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  Cassi- 
meor,  Licomes,  Chrysorrhoas,  Orontes,  Odonis,  Cher- 
seus,  and  Coik. 

The  air  of  Syria  is  the  most  serine,  temperate,  and 
healthiiil  imaginable;  during  the  hot  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  it  is  agreeably  refreshed  by  cool- 
ing breezes  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  i\ice  of 
the  country  is  delightful  and  level,  the  soil  rich  and 
fertile.  It  abounds  not  only  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  with  all  the  delicacies  that  can  gratify 
the  most  luxurious  appetite ;  and  is  superior,  in  point 
of  climate  ansl  produce,  to  all  other  countries  that 
even  lie  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  In 
short,  though  Syria  contains  some  rocky  mountains, 
it  would  be  the  tincst  and  most  desirable  country  in 
the  universe,  were  it  not  under  such  a  despotic  go- 
vernment as  that  of  the  Turks. 

In  this  ])artof  Turkey,  we  meet  with  the  following 
principal  cities  and  towns  : 

Aleppo,  the  tinest  and  most  opulent  city  in  all 
Syria,  lies  in  ;i(3  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and  37  deg. 
50  min.  cast  long.  It  stands  on  four  hills,  about  t»0 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Scanderoon,  is  about  three 
(including  the  suburbs  seven)  miles  in  circuit,  has 
twelve  gates,  aud  the  walls,  which  are  tolerably 
strong,  are  flanked  with  towers.  Mo.;t  of  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  the  houses  in  general  better  built 
than  they  commonly  are  in  other  towns  in  Turkey. 
On  a  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  stands  a  large  cas- 
tle well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  has  a  large  garri- 
son. Here  are  about  ]  20  mosques,  some  of  them  very 
magnificent,  several  Turkish  monasteries,  colleges, 
khans  or  inns,  bazars,  divans,  and  other  public  edifi- 
ces, which,  in  general,  make  a  better  figure  within 
than  without.  'l"he  town  is  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions of  all  sorts  ;  aud  water  is  brought  to  it  by  aque- 
ducts, from  a  river  near  two  days'  journey  from  the 
city.  The  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Christians,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  is 
about  2o0,000.  In  the  serene  months  of  May  and 
September,  the  people  lie  all  night  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  without  danger. 

A  bashaw  governs  this  city,  aud  commands  the 
whole  country  from  Scanderoon  to  the  Euphrates ; 
under  him  are  three  agas  or  governors  of  the  city  and 
castle,  together  with  the  sub-bashaw,  whose  office  is 
to  go  the  rounds  every  night,  as  captain  of  the  watch, 
and  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  bashaw  on  crimi- 
nals and  delinquents.  The  cadi  is  the  sole  judge  in 
all  civil  matters,  he  makes  and  dissolves  all  marriage 
contracts,  confirms  acts  of  sale  and  purchase,  and,  m 
order  to  prevent  frauds  and  abuses,  creates  masters  of 


winch  name  there  are  many  in  Asia)  Cragus,  ainl 
Anticragus,  all  in  Lycia ;  Amanus  in  Cilicia ;  the 
■<>;reat  chain  called  IMoant  Tauris  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Lyciaii  volcano  mountain,  called  by  the  ancients 
Chimu'ra. 

Sp-ia,  7rilh  Palestine,   or  the   Ilvlif  Lund,    east  of 
the  Levant  Sea. 

This  division  of  Turkish  Asia,  called  by  the  Turks 
Sourle  and  Sounstan,  was  originally  so  named  from 
its  capital  Tzor  or  Tzur,  which  the  Greeks  softened 
into  Sur  and  Tyre.  This  country  includes  Syria,  pro- 
])crly  so  called,  Phoenicia  or  Phenice,  and  Judea  or 
Palestine.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  400 
miles,  and  about  -200  from  cast  to  west,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Amanus  and  a  branch  of 
iMount  Tauris,  which  separates  it  from  Armenia  Mi- 
nor and  Cilicia ;  on  the  west,  by  Arabia  the  Desert ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Eu])hrates,  which  divides  it 
frou)  iMcsopotamia  or  Diarbec. 

Libanus,  Anti-Lib;nms,    Gilcad,    Tabor,    Carmel, 
Cassius,  Amanus,  and  Alsadaurus,  with  some  smaller 
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Here  is  a  very  considerable  traffic  carried  on,  for 
I  hither  are  brought  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  and  from  hence  they  are  again  exported,  the 
former  into  Asia,  and  the  latter  to  Europe.  In  Alep- 
po are  several  manufactures,  particularly  liiose  of  fine 
Turkey  leather,  silk,  camblet,  and  soap.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  brought  from  hence  to  Europe  are 
raw  silk,  cotton,  grogram,  galls,  and  a  great  variety 
of  drugs.  The  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italians, 
Arabians,  Persians,  Indians,  iSic.  have  their  respec- 
tive consuls  residing  here. 

What  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Antiocii,  is 
situate  about  22  miles  from  Scanderoon,  in  a  fine 
plain  of  18  miles  in  extent,  on  the  river  Hasi  or 
Orante  :  the  Turks  call  it  Antackia.  It  has  a  castle 
which  commands  the  town  and  river,  and  sume  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient  temples,  walls,  churches. 
Sec.  together  with  an  extensive  canal.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  plantains,  poplars,  sycamores,  fruit-trees,  >x.c. 
in  the  gardens  of  the  town,  make  it  at  a  distance 
look  like  a  forest. 

Damaskus,  now  called   Sham,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Barada,  and  was  formerly   a  very  celebrated 
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city,  having-  eight  ^ates,  with  strong;  walls.  It  is  of  an 
oblong-  fioure,  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  was 
long-  the  residence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  afterwards 
of  the  caliphs  of  the  Saracens.  Most  of  the  private 
honses  here  are  low,  and  make  a  very  mean  appear- 
ance, being  bnilt  with  nothing  but  sun-burnt  bricks, 
or  mud  ;  but  the  public  l)uildings,  in  general,  are 
very  handsome.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  castle, 
of  an  0^  al  form,  the  walls  of  which  are  fourteen  feet 
thick,  flanked  with  square  towers,  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  well  furnished  v  ith  arms  and  water  :  in 
tliis  place  is  kept  a  constant  garrison  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand janissaries.  In  the  neigiibourhood  of  the  city  is 
an  hospital  for  pilgrims  and  strangers  of  all  relig-ions, 
who  are  maintained  at  the  grand  seignior's  ex)ience. 
The  great  mosque,  formerly  a  christian  church,  is  a 
very  magniiicent  edifice,  into  which  it  is  death  for 
any  l)ut  Musseimen  to  enter.  Tlie  basrnios  here  are 
generally  noble  buildings,  and  most  of  the  streets  are 
arched,  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  city  consists  in  scymitars, 
sword-blades,  knives,  bridle-l)its,  and  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel  wares,  in  which  it  is  supposed  above  twenty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed.  They 
likewise  manufacture  those  beautiful  silks,  which 
from  this  city  obtained  the  appellation  of  damasks ; 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  traflick  in  raw  and  work- 
ed silk,  otta  of  roses,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant 
scents  in  nature,  fruits  and  wine.  The  merchandizes 
of  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  India,  are  brought  hither  by 
c-aravans,  which  are  continually  going  and  coming 
from  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Mecca,  (kc.  The 
country  round  {his  place  is  very  pleasant  and  fertile ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  fine  grapes,  some  of  the  bunches 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds.  There  is 
a  species  of  alabaster  found  near  the  city,  and  a  red 
earth,  both  in  great  esteem ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
good  against  the  bite  of  venomous  creatures.  Some 
of  the  sheep  here  are  surprisingly  large.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  do  not  thresh  their  corn,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  but  cut  the  straw  oft"  with  iron 
pincers,  fastened  to  wooden  rollers,  drawn  over  the 
corn  by  a  horse.  All  sorts  of  Christians  in  this  city 
are  allowed  their  churches  and  particular  worship, 
and  the  Jews  have  some  noble  synagogues. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  fonnerly  so  distinguished  by  their 
grandeur  and  opulence,  are  almost  entij-ely  decayed : 
the  latter,  indeed,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  still  car- 
ries on  a  trifling  trade.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly 
of  stone,  and  are  two  stories  liigh.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  1 0,000,  chiefly  Greeks :  it  has  two  public 
baths,  and  two  mosques. 

But  Tyre,  wl)ich  is  now  called  Sur,  is  only  inha- 
bited by  a  few  miserable  li:ihermen,  who  live  in  the 
ruins  of  its  primitive  state.  On  the  land  side  there 
arc  strong  w  ails  of  stone  eighteen  feet  high,  and  seven 
broad.  The  circumference  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half:  hei-e  are  oOO  Christians  and  Mahometans. 
Some  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tyre  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Tripoli  stands  in  the  Levant  sea,  in  34deg.  30min. 
north  lat.  and  30  deg.  15  niiii.  ea.st  long,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  liibanus.  It  is  extensive,  strong,  populous, 
and  opulent,  adorned  w  ith  fine  gardens  and  orchards, 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  Hic.  The  wails  are 
strong,  and  fortified  with  seven  towers.  The  castle  is 
the  residence  of  the  beglerberg,  and  garrisoned  by  200 
janissaries.  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  well  stored  with  cannon.  This  city  is 
conimodious,  and  watered  by  a  little  river :  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance,  they  deem  it  the  capital  of 
Phosnicia.  The  harbour  is  very  open,  but  it  is  in 
some  measure  defended  by  two  small  islands  at  about 
two  leagues  from  it.  There  are  six  square  towers  or 
castles  along  the  shore,  well  fortified  with  artillery. 
The  town  contains  aijout  HOOO  houses,  and  00,000 
inliabitants,  who  consist  of  Jews,  Turks,  or  Christians. 
There  is  a  large  handsome  mosque,  wiiich  was  once  a 


christian  church.  The  Jesuits  have  a  handsome  col- 
lege, and  the  Christians  in  general  some  monasteries 
and  chapels. 

The  air  is  clear  and  healthy,  the  country  rich  and 
fertile,  and  the  town  ])lentifully  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  The  gardens  have  all  cascades 
and  fountains,  and  even  the  chambers  have  water 
conveyed  to  them.  In  the  gardens  the  people  spend 
most  of  their  summer,  being  busied  in  their  silk-worm 
niaiuifactory. 

Acca,  or,  as  the  Franks  call  it,  Acra,  or  Acre,  was 
anciently  called  Ace,  or  Accho,  then  Ptolemais,  and- 
afterwards  St.  JoUn  D'Acrc,  while  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  about  28  miles  from  Tyre,  in  32  deg.  55  min.  north 
lat.  and  35  deg.  47  min.  east  long,  and  on  the  Levant 
Sea  ;  but  is  at  this  time  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  subject  of  contention  between 
tiie  infidels  and  Christians  during  the  crusades,  or  holy 
wars.  In  the  year  1191  Richard  I.  king  of  England, 
conquered  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  before-mentioned 
knights,  who  held  it  100  years  witii  great  braver}'. 
The  Turl'Cs,  however,  invested  it  with  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  and  took  it  May  10,  1291.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  had  previously  retired  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus ;  those  Who  remained  behind  were  massacred 
by  the  infidels,  who  razed  the  fortifications,  destroyed 
its  noble  edifices,  and  reduced  it  to  the  most  deplo- 
rable state. 

Scanderoon  (anciently  called  Alexandretta,  or  Little 
Alexandria,  to  distinguishit  from  Alexap.dria  in  Egypt) 
lies  in  36  deg.  34  min.  north  lat.  and  36  deg.  46 
min.  east  long,  about  (50  miles  from  Aleppo,  to  which 
it  is  the  port  town  :  it  stands  near  tlte  sea  on  the 
gulph  of  Ajazzo ;  but  its  marshy  situation  renders 
tlie  town  so  unhealthy,  that  it  only  contains  at  pre- 
sent a  confused  and  strAggling  heap  of  mean  wretched 
houses  built  of  wood,  or  huts  formed  of  the  boughs 
of  trees  interwoven  and  covered  with  mud,  inhabited 
principally  by  Greeks.  It  is  defended  only  by  an  old 
decayed  castle,  and  a  few  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor.  The  adjacent  country  is  m 
general  rich,  level,  and  fruitful. 

Palestine,  or  Jiidea,  is  situated  between  31  deg. 
30  min.  and  32  deg.  20  min.  north  lat.  and  from  34 
deg.  50  min.  to  37  deg.  15  min.  east  long,  being 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west,  Syri% 
and  Phfjenicia  on  the  north,  Arabia  Deserta  on  the 
east,  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  south.  It  is  therefore 
near  200  mikes  in  length,  and  about  80  in  breadth 
towards  the  middle,  but  increases  or  diminishes  12 
or  15  miles  in  other  places;  the  longest  day  is  aboul 
14  hours  15  minutes. 

The  air  of  Judea  is  the  most  salubrious  and  pleasant 
imaginable;  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  felt  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  an  agreeable  serenity  difi'uses  itself 
throughout  the  year,  which  puts  the  stranger  in  mind 
of  the  golden  age. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  at  present  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  in  31  dog.  50  min. 
north  lat.  and  30  deg.  east  long,  being  situated  on  a 
rocky  mountain.  Dr.  Shaw,  says,  "  The  hills  which 
stand  about  Jerusalem  make  it  appear  to  be  situated, 
as  it  were,  in  an  amphitheatre,  whose  area  inclineth 
to  the  eastward.  We  have  no  w  iiere,  as  I  know  of, 
any  distinct  view  of  it ;  that  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  is  the  least,  and  perhaps  the  furthest,  is 
notwithstanding  at  so  snrall  a  distance,  that  when  our 
Saviour  was  there,  he  might  be  said,  almost  in  a  literal 
sense,  "  to  have  wept  over  it."  There  are  very  few 
remains  of  the  city,  either  as  it  was  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  or  as  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Hadrian, 
.scarce  one  stone  bei«g  left  U[)on  another;  even  the 
very  situation  is  altered  ;  for  Mount  Sion,  the  )nost 
eminent  part  of  the  Old  Jerusalem,  is  now  excluded, 
and  its  ditches  filled  up  ;  whilst  the  places  adjoining 
to  Mount  Calvary,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  sufterea 
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without  the  gate,  are  now  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
city." 

With  respect  to  its  present  state,  the  Turks  call  it 
Cutlsembaric :  it  is  thinly  inhabited;  the  walls  are 
weak,  and  without  bastions  :  the  ditch  inconsiderable  ; 
the  abates  are  six  in  number,  vix.  Damascus,  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Herod's,  Sterquilina,  Bethlehem,  and  Mount 
Sion  Gate;  beside  the  Golden  g'ate,  which  is  shut  up, 
on  account  of  a  prophecy  which  the  Turks  have  among 
them,  that  by  that  gate  the  Christians  are  to  take 
Jerusalem.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  the  houses 
mean.  Pilgrims  and  travellers,  who  flock  from  all 
parts,  either  through  devotion  or  out  of  curiosity,  are 
the  principal  support  of  the  city.  A  Turkish  bassa 
resides  here,  to  keep  good  order,  collect  the  grand 
seignior's  revenues,  and  protect  the  pilgrims  from  the 
insults  of  the  Arabs. 

No  European  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
city  till  the  requisite  duties  are  discharged ;  nor  can 
a  stranger  safely  stay  here',  without  being-  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Latin  fiitliers  ;  these  ecclesiastics  sub- 
sisting by  their  forgeries ;  and  pretending  to  guide 
travellers  to  every  spot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

The  principal  object  of  the  pilgrims  is  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  situated  upon  Mount  Calvary. 
It  is  100  paces  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth  :  the 
workmen  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  hill  to  a  plain 
area,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation ;  but  great  pre- 
caution was  used  not  to  alter  any  part  of  it,  where 
our  Saviour's  Passion  was  concerned.  The  scene  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  left  entire,  being  about  12  yards 
square,  and  stands  at  this  day  so  much  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  church,  that  it  is  ascended  to  by  21 
steps.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  originally  a 
ca\e  hewn  out  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  i-ock,  may  be 
now  compared  to  a  grotto  standing  above  ground,  and 
having  tlie  rock  cut  away,  and  levelled  all  round. 
The  walls  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  are  of 
stone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar ;  the  east  end  encloses 
Mount  Calvary,  and  the  west  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
the  former  is  covered  with  a  superb  cupola,  supported 
by  16  large  columns,  and  open  at  top.  Over  the  altar 
there  is  another  flne  dome ;  the  nave  constitutes  the 
choir,  and  the  aisles  of  the  church  contain  the  most 
remarkable  places  where  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion  were  transacted,  together  with  the 
tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  tMO  first  Christian 
kings  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  church  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  hole  is  shewn  in  which  it  is  said  the  cross  was 
fixed.  The  altar  has  three  crosses  richl-  adorned  on 
it,  particularly  with  four  lamps  of  inimense  vahie, 
■which  are  kept  constantly  burning.  The  cloister 
round  the  sepulchre  is  divided  into  sundry  chapels. 
The  Latins,  who  take  care  of  the  cliurcli,  have  apart- 
ments on  the  north-west  side,  but  they  are  never  suf- 
fered to  go  out;  the  Turks  keeping  the  keys,  and 
furnishing  them  with  provisions  thiough  a  wicket. 
Some  grand  ceremonies  are  performed  at  Easter,  re- 
presenting Christ's  passion,  crucifixion,  death  and  re- 
surrection. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city, 
stands  the  edifice  called  Si  lomon's  Temple,  which  is 
situated  upon  the  same  spot  as  the  ancient  temple 
stood ;  but  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  it  was  erected. 
The  middle  part,  where  the  Jewish  Sanctum  Sancto- 
rum was  supposed  to  have  stood,  is  converted  into  a 
Turkish  mosque. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Turkish  sangiac  who 
governs  this  city  resides  in  the  very  house  where  Pon- 
tius Pilate  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  lived.  The 
principal  jjart  of  the  churches  have  been  converted 
into  mosques.  The  priests  and  other  Christians,  are 
kept  miserably  poor,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  scarce  any  subsistence  b\it  what  they 
procure  by  accommodating-  strangers  with  food  and 
lodging,  and  selling  them  relics. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,   the  most  re- 
markable antiquities  are. 

The  pools  of  Bethesda  and  Gihou 


120  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  8  deep. 


Virgin 


Mary,  in  the  valley  of 


a  descent  to  it  by   a  flight   of  47 


The  former  is 
It  is  at  pre- 
sent dry,  and  the  arches  danuned  up.  But  Gihon, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Bethlehem 
gate,  is  a  magnificent  relic,  lOG  paces  long^  60  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plaster,  and  still  stored  M'ith 
water. 

The  tomb  of  the 
Jehoshaphat,  has 

magnificent  steps.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  Sepulchre 
of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and 
on  the  left  hand  is  that  of  Joseph  her  husband.  The 
whole  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

Al)salom's  pillar  or  place,  which  it  is  Said  was 
erected  by  that  prince,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  resembles  a  sepul- 
chre, though  it  is  not  known  that  he  was  buried  here. 
There  is  a  great  heap  of  stones  about  it,  which  are 
always  increasing;  for  all  Jews  and  Turks  who  pass 
by  it  make  a  point  of  throwing  a  stone  each  upon  the 
heap,  as  a  token  of  abhorrence  to  Absalom  for  his 
unnatural  rebellion  against  his  father.  The  structure 
itself  is  20  cubits  square,  and  60  high,  adorned  below 
with  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  From  the 
height  of  20  to  40  cubits  it  grows  less,  and  is  plain, 
a  small  fillet  at  the  upper  end  excepted  ;  from  thence 
to  the  top  it  is  circular,  and  runs  up  spirally  to  a  point ; 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock.  There  is  a 
room  within  considerably  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ground  without,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  niches,  pro- 
bably to  receive  coffins. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  above  is  the  tomb  of  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  slew  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  altar,  as  it  is  commonly 
supposed.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  18  feet  high,  as 
many  square,  and  adorned  with  Ionic  coliminson  each 
front,  cut  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  supporting  a 
cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed  top  like  a 
diamond. 

The  royal  sepulchres  without  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem are  some  of  the   most  elaborate,    curious,  and 
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magnificent   antique   remains 
conceive.     By   whom  they  wei-e 
but  they  consist  of  a  great  mnn 
most  of  which  are  spacious,   and 
marble  rock. 

Near  Jerusalem  is  a  spot  of  ground,  50  yards  lono', 
and  30  broad,  which  is  now  the  burial  place  of  the 
Armenians.  It  was  formei-ly  the  Aceldnmy  Jiefd  of 
blood,  ov  jmtlers  field,  purchased  with  the  price  of 
Judas's  treason,  as  a  place  of  interment  for  strangers. 
It  is  walled  I'ound,  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  abusing 
the  bones  of  the  Christians;  but  one  half  of  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  charnel-house. 

At  Bethany,  which  stood  in  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jciicho,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle 
are  shewn,  which  it  is  affirmed  belonged  formerly  to 
Lazarus.  There  i!4  a  descent  of  25  steps  to  the  room 
where  he  was  laid,  and  the  tomb  out  of  which  he  was 
raised. 

Jericho  is  reduced  from  a  magnificent  city  to  a  little 
mean  village,  without  any  vestiges  of  its  former  splen- 
dour, except  some  grand  arches  of  an  old  conduit.  It 
is  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  was 
remarkable  for  being  the  first  city  invailed  by  the  Is- 
raelites after  their  passage  over  Jordan,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  singular  fall  of  its  walls. 

Bethlehem  is  distant  between  six  and  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  south-west,  in  the  way  to 
Hebron.  .  It  lies  in  31  deg.  35  min.  north  latitude, 
andin65deg.  50  min.  cast  longitude.  Anciently  it 
was  called  the  City  of  David,  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Royal  Psalmist.  It  was  otherwise  called 
Ephram,  or  Ephrata;  Gen.  xxxv.  19.  It  was  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  Jebusites  ;  and  both  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  assure  us,  that  the  monument  of  Jesse,  the 
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father  of  David,  was  here  shewn  in  their  time.  Beth- 
lehem is  seated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  in  a  fine  fertile  plain, 
and  enjoys  a  most  excellent  air.  It  contains  a  con- 
vent of  the  Latins,  another  of  the  Greeks,  and  another 
of  the  Armenians,  and  is  usually  resorted  to  by  a 
g'reat  number  of  pili,'Tims  and  travel iers.  All  the 
convents  have  doors  which  open  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Manger;  for  the  i)lace  where  the  blessed 
Redeemer  was  born,  and  the  manger  in  which  he 
was  laid,  are  shewn  to  this  day.  The  manger  is 
adorned  with  three  pdlars,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
others  at  the  ends  :  in  the  angle,  a  stop  lower,  are  two 
other  small  pillars  of  an  equal  bigness,  between 
which  there  is  a  marble  manger,  big  enough  to  hold 
a  new-born  infant  ;  and  o|)posite  to  it  is  a  stone, 
whereon  the  blessed  Virg-in  sat  when  the  wise  men 
came  to  adore  the  heavenly  infant.  The  whole  is 
become  entirely  blacic  through  tiim;. 

At  the  distance   of  about  forty  yards  from  one  of  j 
the    convents,  there  is  a  grot  hollowed  in  a  chalky  | 
rock,  whore,  tradition  says,  the  blessed  Virgin  hiil  j 
herself   and   her  divine  babe,   from  the    malice   of  ; 
Herod,    some  time  previous  to  her    departure    into  I 
Eoypt.     Eastward,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  | 
mile,   the  pilgrims   are  sliewn    the  field  where  the 
shepherds  were  watching  their  fiocks,  when  they  re- 
ceived the  glad  tmings  of  the  birth  of  a  blessed  Re- 
deemer.    The  magniticcnt  chur(;h  built  over  the  grot 
where  the  tlivine  infant  was  born,  is  one  of  the  most 
superb   in  the   east,    being   divided  into   five  aisles, 
formed  by  four  rows  of  elegant  marble  pillirs,  to  the 
amount  of  40  in  number,  that  is,  ten  in  a  row.     Be- 
sides these,  10  more  support  the  whole  choir,   which 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall.     The  |)avement  is  beautifid, 
and  the  cedar  roof  proportiouably  high.     The  noble 
portico  by  which  you  enter  the  church  is  su[)ported 
by  10  handsome  marble  pillars.     The  choir,  which 
is  covered  by  a  noble   cuptla,  terminates  in  a  semi- 
circle that  contains  the  altar  :  not  far  from  which  are 
two  marble  stair-cases,  consisting  of  thirteen  steps 
each  :  by  one  of  these  the  pilgrims  descend  to  the 
Chaoel  of  the  Nativit)',  where  there  is  an  altar  under 
a  concave,  with  a  representation  of  the  nativity  ;  the 
whole  being-  illuminated  by  lamps  continually  kept 
burning. 

This  magnificent  edifice  was  built  by  the  pious 
empress  Helena,  in  conuuemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  a  small  distance  to  the  southward  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  famous  fountains,  pools,  and  gardens  of 
Solomon  are  shewn.  The  pools  are  three  in  number, 
lyino-in  a  row  and  so  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the 
uppermost  fall  into  the  scconti,  and  those  of  the  se- 
cond into  the  third.  They  are  of  a  quadrangular 
fio-ure,  ciiual  in  breadth  ;  but  dift'eriug  in  length  ; 
the  breadth  of  each  being  450  feet;  but  the  length  of 
the  first  is  !S00  feet;  of  the  second  1000  feet;  and  of 
the  third  liOO  feet.  They  are  very  deep,  and  lined 
with  a  plastered  wall.  Close  to  the  pools  is  a  plea- 
sant castle  of  a  modern  structure ;  and  at  about  the 
distance  of  700  feet  is  a  fountain,  from  which  they 
receive  their  waters.  On  the  eastward  of  the  city  the 
well  of  David  is  shewn,  for  the  waters  of  which  that 
mo\iarch  so  passionately  longed,  according  to  the  in- 
spired writer,  2  Sam.  x  iii.  14,  kc.  "  And  David 
was  then  in  tlic  hold,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Phili- 
slines  was  then  in  Bethlehem;  and  David  longed, 
and  said,  O !  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate  : 
And  three  mighty  men  broke  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, that  was  by  the  gate."  And  about  two  fur- 
longs from  this  well  are  the  remains  of  an  old  aque- 
tlnct,  which  anciently  conveyed  the  waters  of  Solo- 
mon's pool  to  Jerusalem.  Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned chapels  in  Bethlehem,  are  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents,  and  those  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paul, 
and  Enstochium. 
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The  most  judicious  travellers,  upon  an  attentive 
survey  of  many  of  the  count. ies  contained  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  which  are  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  fidly  vindicate  all  that  has  lieen  said 
by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  of  their  beauty,  strenfth, 
lertility,  and  population,  thjugli  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  at  present,  through  the  Turkish  indolence  and 
tyranny,  tiiey  are  either  totally  forsaken,  or  a  theatre 
of  ruins.  The  sites  of  ancient  cities  are  discernible, 
and  so  liixuri<jus  is  nature  in  tlwse  countries  that  in 
many  places  she  triumphs  over  hei-  forlorn  condition. 
Evin  Palestine  and  Jude;i,  the  most  despicable  at 
present  of  all  those  countries,  lie  buried  within  the  - 
luxuries  of  their  ov.n  soil. 

The  Tin-ks  seem  particularly  fond  of  reprcsentino- 
Judea  in  the  most  <lespicable  colours,  and  have  formed 
a  tliousand  talschouds  concerning  it,  which,  bein<'' 
artfully  ]>ropagated  among  themselves,  have  imposed 
upon  weak  Christians.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Siiaw, 
])rofessor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  wlio  seems  to  have 
examined  that  country  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  was  qualified  by  the  soundest  philosoijhv 
to  make  the  niost  judicious  observations,  savs,  that 
vtere  tlie  Holy  land  as  well  cultivated  as  in  former 
times,  it  woidd  be  more  fertile  than  the  very  best 
parts  of  Syria  and  Phanicia,  because  the  soil  is  gene- 
r.'dly  nuuh  richer,  and,  every  thing  considered, yields 
larger  crops.  Therefore  the  Lai-renness,  he  further 
remarks,  of  which  some  authors  complain,  does  not 
proceed  from  the  natural  nnfruitfulness  of  the  coun- 
try, but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the  indolence 
which  jirevails  among  the  few  w  ho  possess  it,  and  the 
jierpetual  discords  and  depredations  of  the  petty 
princes  who  share  this  fine  country.  Indeed  the  in- 
habitants can  have  but  little  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  earth.  "  In  Palestine,"  says  ]Vir.  Wood,  "  wa 
have  often  seen  the  husbandman  sowing,  accompa- 
nied by  an  armed  friend,  to  prevent  his  being  robbed 
of  the  seed."  And,  after  all,  whoever  sows,  is  un- 
certain whether  he  shall  ever  reap  the  harvest. 

Some  part  of  Palestine  revived  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Sheik  Dahcr,  the  ally  of  tiie  famous  Ali  Bey. 
He  enlarged  the  buildings  and  walls  of  St.  John  de 
Acre,  formerly  Ptolemais,  and  sliewed  great  indul- 
gence to  the  Christians.  Its  ujhabitants  wero  lately 
computed  at  40,000.  Caifa,  which  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Carniel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  Acre,  was  also  new  built  and  enlarged  by 
Daher. 

The  ancient  Joppa,  now  Jafl'a,  "iO  miles  west  from 
Jerusalem,  stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  hath  an  arbour  for 
small  vessels,  and  its  circumferance  is  about  two 
miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  7000.  The 
western  part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  present  state  of  Ramah  is  deplorable,  its  walls 
being  in  decay,  and  most  of  the  houses  empty,  al- 
though the  number  of  inhabitants  is  still  between  3 
and  4000. 

Not  a  house  is  standing  of  the  once  magnificent 
city  of  Ca>sarea,  but  the  remains  of  the  walls  testify 
its  former  grandeur. 

Azotus  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference  ;  the 
inhabitants  are  near  J3000,  and  mostly  Mahometans. 
An  okl  structure  is  shewn  here,  with  fine  marble  pil- 
lars, which  is  said  to  be  the  house  that  Samson  pul- 
led down,  when  insulted  by  the  i'iiilistmes. 

Gaza  is  still  respectable;  it  extends  from  east  to 
west  three  miles,  and  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  last  is  inhabited  by 
the  inferior  Turks  and  Arabs:  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  reckoned  to  be  2(j,000.  It  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  outside  the  town  is  a  tnarket 
for  the  country  people  to  dispose  of  their  commodities 
to  the  inliabitants,  lor  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  town.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile ;  but 
corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  bees  wax,  ;0[ax,  and  cotton, 
are  its  chief  produce. 
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It  may  be  a  question  with  some,  \vlui1ier  those 
counlries  of  Asia  could  ever  he  restored  to  their  an- 
cient grandeur,  trade,  and  population;  but  I  appi-eheud 
that  it  would  now  be  impossible,  let  the  Turkish  o-o- 
verumcnt  be  ever  so  bcuertccnt,  to  divert  commerce, 
(without  which  all  attemjits  of  that  kind  must  be  fee- 
ble) from  its  European  channels.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  question,  that  a  government  less  brutal 
and  bigfotted  than  that  of  the  Turks  migiit  make  tin- 
natives  a  powerful,  as  well  as  a  happy  people  within 
themselves:  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians,  and  other  sects  of  Christians  there,  partake 
but  too  much  of  the  Turkish  stupidity.  Thoug'h  they 
are  not  sutfei-ed  to  wear  white  turbans,  or  to  ride  on 
horseback,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thousand  indi'jjni- 
ties  and  miseries,  and  are  even,  in  many  places,  far 
more  numerous  than  their  oppressors ;  yet  so  abject  is 
theii"  spirit,  that  they  make  no  efforts  for  tlieir  own 
deliverance,  ami  are  contented  under  all  tlieir  morti- 
fications. If  they  are  less  indolent  than  their  oppres- 
sors, it  is  because  they  must  otherwise  starve:  and 
thev  dare  not  enjoy  even  the  property  they  acquire, 
lest  it  should  be  discovered  to  their  tyrants,  whowoidd 
convert  it  to  their  own  use,  as  though  they  were  law-, 
fully  entitled  to  it. 

With  respect  to  their  commerce  and  manuiiictures, 
there  are  no  people  in  the  world,  who,  fi'om  advan- 
tage of  situation,  and  vast  extent  of  empire,  seem  more 
calculated  for  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  whole 
East,  than  the  Turks.  They  possess  the  navigation 
of  the  Black  sea,  the  Levant,  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
tmdouhtedly  affords  them  greater  opportunities  of 
importing  the  rich  merchandizes  of  the  East,  and  dis- 
tributing them  all  over  Europe,  than  any  otlier  power. 
But  such  is  the  indolence  of  this  people,  that  those 
great  objects  are  little  attended  to.  The  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Alexandria,  formerly  the  chief 
emporiums  for  trade  in  the  universe,  are  now  of  no 
consequence,  but  are  entirely  overlooked. 

The  Turks  \\a.\e  but  few  merchant  ships,  and  never 
attempt  distant  voyages:  so  that  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  other  European  nations,  resort  thither 
with  the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  return  laden  with  those  of  Turkey  :  even  the  in- 
land trade  of  the  empire,  which  is  exceeding  trifling, 
is  carried  on  by  Jews  and  Armenians. 

Their  articles  for  export  are  coffee,  rhubarb,  tur- 
pentine, storax,  gums,  opium,  galls,  mastic,  emery, 
Lemnian-bole,  pomegranate-shells,  sponges,  dates, 
wine,  oil,  figs,  raisins,  mother  of  pearl,  box-wood, 
saffron,  and  some  other  articles ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  produce  of  their  manufactures,  consisting 
of  silks,  burdets,  cottons,  dimities,  waxed  linen,  sha- 
green-skins, blue,  red.  and  yellow  Morocco-leather, 
carpets,  and  soap. 

The  traffic  of  the  human  species,  though  shocking 
to  human  nature,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  extraordinary 
degree    in    Turkey;    for    they    not    only    sell    their 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  but  alsrt   beautiful  young  girls,  i 
who  are  pm-chased,  particvUarly  by  the  Jews  in  Cir-  | 
cassia,  Georgia,  and  other  i)arts,  and  again   sold  to  ' 
supply  the  seraglios  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  other 
great  men.  ! 

By  the  constitution  and  government  established  in  j 
Turkey,  the  grand  seignior  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  i 
princes  upon  earth,  having  an  absolute  power  of  life  j 
and  death  ovei'aU  his  subjects;  of  the  justice  of  which  l 
they  are  so  entirely  persuaded,  that  they  never  make  j 
any  resistance,  but  submit  with  mildness  to  the  first  '<* 
order  he  issues  for  taking  away  their  goods,  and  even 
their  li\es.     This  excess  of  obedience  is  tauglit  them 
by  their  religion ;  and,  lal)ouring  under  the  force  of 
this  prejudice,  even  the  chief  oflicers  of  the  empire  con- 
clude it  to  be  their  highest  good-fortune  and  glory  to 
eutl  their  days  by  the  Isand  or  coumiand  of  their  sove- 
reign.    The  wh<>h'.  extent  of   the    Turkish  empire, 
lands,  and  houses,  are  his  pi-operty,  and  at  his  sole 
disposal,  except  lands  annexed  to  the  church  :  which 
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is  a  !;uv  that  the  Jews  and  christians  avail  themselves 
of,  to  secure  their  enjoyment  of  their  estates  to  poste- 
rity: and  so  sacred  and  inviolable  has  it  been  held, 
that  there  is  no  instance  recorded  in  history  of  a  sul- 
tan's having  even  attenqjted  to  violate  it. 

The  Asiatic  Turks  hold  their  lands  by  a  kind  of  mi* 
litary  tenure,  being  obliged  to  maintain  horses  and 
men  ui ways  m  readiness,'  agai.nst  the  grand  seignior 
shall  call  them  forth  to  serve  in  the  wai-s.  At  his  in- 
auguration, this  prince  obliges  himself  to  govern 
within  the  compass  of  the  Mahometrfu  law ;  whicli 
is  in  fact  no  restriction  at  all,  for  this  very  law  styles 
h'.m  the  mouth  and  interpreter  of  it,  and  endows  him 
with  a  power  to  alter  and  annul  the  n\ost  fixed  and 
settled  rules,  or  at  least  to  dispense  with  them  when 
they  prove  an  obslacla  to  his  government.  But  not- 
withstanding- this  despotic  power,  if  he  acts  contrary 
to  the  humo\us  of  the  people,  particularly  the  janis- 
saries, he  is  in  danger  of  being  deposed,  and  also  ]>ut 
to  death,  therefore  upon  the  least  suggestion  of  the 
disaffection  or  misconduct  of  his  ministers,  he  causes 
tlicm  to  be  murdered,  or  at  least  disgraced :  and  fre- 
quently saves  himself  from  the  general  fury,  by  throv^- 
ing  the  whole  blame  of  any  nial-administration  upon 
the  graiul  Aizier,  and  sacrificing  him  to  the  public 
resentment. 

There  is  a  gradation  of  the  great  officers  of  state  in 
Turkey;  of  whom  are  the  grand  vizier,  or  prime  mi- 
nister: the  captain-bashaw,  or  admiral;  the  mufti,  or 
high-priest ;  the  viziers  of  the  bench,  or  of  three  ba- 
sliaws  tails,  so  denominated  from  three  horses  tails 
being  carried  before  them  when  they  march ;  tliese 
sit  in  the  divan,  or  courts  of  justice,  with  the  mufti ; 
the  kadilasquires,  or  chief  justices  of  provinces ;  the 
beglerbergs,  or  viceroys  ;  the  bashaws,  or  governors 
of  towns  and  districts  under  the  beglerbergs;  the  kai- 
macan,  or  governor  of  Constantinople;  the  grand 
vizier  has  a  deputy,  who  is  likewise  styled  kaimacan: 
the  reis-effendi,  or  lord-chancellor  and  secretary  of 
state;  and  the  tefterdar,  or  lord-treasurer.  There 
are  likewise  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries,  the  aga  of  the 
Spahis,  the  aga  of  the  Siluds,  and  some  others.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  seraglio  are,  the  kislar  aga,  who 
is  superintendent  of  the  women,  and  has  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  black  eunuclis;  the  capi-aga,  who 
has  the  command  of  all  the  white  eunuchs,  and  to 
wdiom  all  petitions  intended  for  the  sultan  are  first 
delivered. 

The  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  with  the  best 
part  of  their  forces,  are  seldom  composed  of  Turks, 
but  consist  chiefly  of  the  children  of  Tartar  or  Chris- 
tian slaves  taken  in  war,  or  rencgadoes.  The  most 
beautiful,  well-made,  and  sprightly  of  these,  while 
exceeding  young,  are  presented  to  the  grand  seignior; 
and  such  as  he  a])pro^es  of,  are  itdraitted  into  the 
seraglios  of  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Pcra, 
where  they  are  educated  under  the  appellation  of 
Tchoglans.  Being  circumcised,  they  are  first  tauglit 
silence,  and  a  modest,  humble  behaviour;  and  as 
they  advance  in  years,  they  are  instructed  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  the  Turkish  language,  and  after- 
wartls  the  Persian  and  Arabic.  ^\  hen  fit  for  manly 
exercises,  they  are  taught  the  use  of  arms,  .and  such 
other  sciences  as  mav  render  them  serviceable  to  the 
state,  and  are  advanced,  and  their  salaries  augmented, 
according  to  their  ]>roficiency.  When  any  post  be- 
comes vacant,  it  is  filled  b^  one  of  these :  but  none  are 
preferred  out  of  the  seraglio  before  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  forty.  These  men  however,  being  tu- 
tore<l  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  arri\ing  at  pre- 
eminence, are  generally  as  distinguisheil  for  abilities, 
as  deficient  in  virtue.  They  possess  all  the  dissimula- 
tion, intrigue,  and  corruption,  "which  often  accom- 
pany ambition  in  an  humble  rank;  und  they  have  a 
further  reason  for  plundering  the  people,  because 
they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  may  possess  the 
dignities  to  which  they  are  arrived.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice,  therefore,  is  extremely  corrupt  over 
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the  whole  empire,  which  is  owini>',  not  to  the  laws  of 
tlie  kinsfdoin,  whicli  are  very  ccjiiitfible,  Imt  lo  the 
iHiijuitoiis  ooiuliict  and  niaaiuTs  of  the  jad<;es.  Be- 
sides these  Iclioglans,  there  are  chiUlren  in  these 
sera^-lios  called  AzaiiU)i>laiis,  who  are  trained  I'.ji 
for  inferior  employments.  .\mou^"  the  sultan's  al- 
temliints,  are  a  nitmber  of  mutes  and  dwarfs,  tiie 
former  of  wliieh  (•on\ersc  hy  si^ns  witli  j>Teat  rea- 
diue.ss,  and  the  latter  divert  the  eourt  by  their  buf- 
foonery. 

The  revenues  of  tlic  grand  seignior  are  immense, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  evact  sum.  Ac- 
cording to  Baron  de  Tott,  they  are  estimated  on  the 
records  to  amount  to  2-'»,  10(),0()()l.  lint  product'  effec- 
tively only  ;),'200,()()0l.  to  the  public.  Tliey  arise  from 
the  customs,  tht;  produce  of  ihe  demesne  lands,  the 
capitation  or  poll-tax,  imposed  on  every  suljject  of 
the  empire  who  is  not  a  ^lahometan  ;  towards  which 
the  rich  pay  tliirty  shillings  a  year,  ti-adesmeu  fifteen 
.shilling's  andconuuon  labourers  six.  shillings  and  ten- 
peuce  halfpenny.  Besides  this,  are  tlie  annual  tributes 
jsaid  by  the  Cham  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  the  princes  of 
Moldavia,  W'alachi.i,  the  litilc  republic  of  Uagusa, 
and  part  of  Ming^relia,  together  with  half  a  million 
annually  from  Egy))t.  All  these,  liowe\er,  are  in- 
c()usideral)!e,  ^viien  compared  to  the  vast  sums  extorted 
by  the  sultan  from  his  viceroys  and  great  oili'-ers  of 
.sfate,  under  the  plausible  appellation  of  presents,  lie. 
also  raises  vast  sums  by  the  conliscati(ms  of  the  estates 
and  eH'ects  of  his  ministers,  whom,  if  they  iiappen  to 
be  iiumodcratcly  ricii,  he  frequently  puts  to  death, 
under  pretence  of  misconduct.  He  is  likewise  iieir 
fo  all  his  oflicers  and  ministers;  who,  after  distressing 
tlie  peoph^  they  are  appointe(4  to  g-overn,  in  order  to 
amass  prodigious  wealth,  ar<:  obliged  to  leave  it  at  his 
disposal  wlien  they  die ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  gene- 
rosity prom[)ts  him  to  bestow  any  consitlerable  [)art  on 
the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

in  Turkey,  the  current  coin  consists  of  gold  and 
silver,  there  being  no  copper  or  brass  money.  The 
gold  coins  ar<'.  tht!  altines  or  ducats,  and  the  zechinos. 
The  former  are  worth  about  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  the  latter  about  nine  shillings.  The  silver 
coins  are,  the  asper,  worth  three  halfpeiiee  ;  the  para, 
worth  four-pence  halfpenny ;  the  grosh,  about  three- 
pence; the  kirp,  about  eleven-pence  ;  and  the  solga, 
about  two  shillings  and  two-pence  farthing.  "JMie  gold 
and  silver  of  all  countries  go  for  their  full  value. — A 
kize  is  a  bag  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats ;  a  purse  is 
worth  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  of  tliese  the 
sultau  makes  his  common  presents ;  but  those  he  ])re- 
sents  to  his  sultanas  or  favourites,  are  called  golden 
purses,  and  contain  thirty  thousand  crowns. 

As  to  the  Turkish  military  and  murine  strength, 
their  armies,  even  in  time  of  peace,  are  very  mimer- 
ous;  and  the  chief  part  of  them  consist  of  a  kind  of 
militia,  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
whom  their  leaders  are  obliged  to  conduct  into  the 
field,  whenever  Ihe  government  re([uires  tlieir  service; 
they  are  termed  the  Timar-spahis,  and  are  in  fact 
light-horse;  these  amount  to  about  2t>S,()()0  effective 
n\(!n  :  but  there  is  another  body  of  cavalry,  called 
Spaliis,  who  are  about  12,000  in  number,  and  form 
the  grand  seignior's  horse-guard.  The  chief  th^pend- 
ence  of  the  empire,  however,  is  upon  tin;  janissaries, 
or  infantry,  w!io  are  esteemed  the  best  sohliers  in  the 
Turkish  armies,  and  on  whom  they  principally  de- 
pend in  an  engagement:  their  number  is  about 
•2.5,000  men,  who  ai"e  quartered  in  -and  near  Constan- 
tinople. These  frequently  grow  mutinous,  and  have 
sometimes  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depose  the  sultan. 
They  receive  their  pay  from  the  treasury,  are  edu- 
cated in  the  seraglio,  and  trained  up  from  their  in- 
fancy to  the  use  of  arms.  There  are  not  less  than 
100,000  foot  soldiers,  scattered  over  every  province 
of  the  empire,  who  procure  themselves  to  be  registered 
in  irliis  body ,  m  order  lo  enjoy  the  privileges  of  janis- 
•aries,  which  are  very  great,  being  subject  to  no  jii- 
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risdiction  but  that  of  the  aga,  or  chief  comniander  of 
iheii'  corps. 

The  titles  of  the  emperor  are  swelled  with  all  th* 
pomp  of  eastern  magnificence.  He  is  styled  by  hi.s 
subje(  ts,  "  The  Shadow  of  God,  a  God  on  Eartii. 
Brother  to  the  Sun  and  ]\[oon.  Disposer  of  all  earthly 
Crowns,"  i!!cc.  The  grand  seignior's  arms  are,  Vert, 
a  crescent  argent,  crested  with  a  turban,  charged 
with  three  black  plinues  of  heron's-quills,  with  this 

motto,  DONKC   TOTU.M  IJIPLEAT  OUHEM,  i.  e.  (JiliH 
lie  sIkiU  fill  the  trliole  noihl. 

The  grand  seignior's  seraglio  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  b-^autifnl  young  women,  chiefly  sent  as  ])re- 
sents  from  the  ])rovinces  and  Greek  islands,  most  of 
them  being  the  children  of  Christian  parents.  The 
brave  prince  Heraclius  hath  for  soin(!  years  [>ast  abo- 
lished the  infamous  tribute  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
formerly  paid  every  year  by  Georgia  to  the  Porte. 
The  number  of  women  in  the  harem  depends  on  the 
taste  of  the  reigning  monarch,  or  sultan  :  .Selim  hail 
2000,  Aclenet  had  but  300,  and  the  present  snllan 
hath  nearly  1*500.  On  tlieir  admission,  t)iey  are  com- 
mitteil  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  to  sew,  and 
,e!ui>roider,  music,  dancing,  and  other  aceomplish- 
ments,  and  fnrnisi'.ed  with  the  ricliv^-^t  cloi'ies  and  or- 
naments. They  all  sleep  in  separate  Ix'ds,  and  be- 
tween every  fifth  there  is  a  preceptress.  'I'heir  chief 
governess  is  calkd  Katon  Kiaga,  or  governess  of  the 
noble  young  l.idies,  'I'liere  is  not  one  servant  among 
them,  for  they  are  obliged  to  wait  on  one  another  by 
rotation  ;  the  last  tiiat  is  entered,  serves  her  who  pre- 
ceded her  aisd  herself.  These  ladies  are  scarcely  ever 
suffered  to  go  abroad,  except  when  the  grand  seigni- 
or removes  from  one  place  to  another,  vi  heu  a  troop 
of  black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the  boats,  whicli 
are  enclosed  with  lattices  and  linen  curtains ;  and 
when  they  go  by  land,  they  are  put  into  close  chariots, 
and  signals  are  made  at  certain  distances,  to  give 
notice,  that  none  approach  the  roads  throug'h  whicli 
they  march.  The  boats  of  the  haren),  which  carry 
the  grand  seignior's  wives,  are  manned  with  twenty- 
four  rowers,  and  ha\ e  white  covered  tilts,  shut  altex- 
nately  by  Venetian  blinds. 

Whenever  the  latlies  are  permitted  to  walk  in  the 
gardens  of  the  seraglio,  all  people  are  onlend  to  re- 
lire,  and  on  every  side  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eu- 
luichs,  with  sabres  iii  their  han<ls,  while  others  go 
their  rounds,  in  order  to  hinder  any  person  from  see- 
ing them.  If  unforlimately  any  one  is  found  iu  ihi; 
garden,  either  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he 
is  undoubtedly  killed,  and  his  heiul  brought  to  tin; 
feet  of  the  giand  seignior,  who  gives  a  reward  to  thu 
guard  for  their  vigilance.  Sometimes  the  sultan  goe,* 
into  the  gardens  to  amure  himself  wlien  the  wouicji 
are  there  ;  and  it  is  then  that  they  make  use  of  tht.-iir 
utmost  efforts,  by  dancitig,  singing,  seducing  goivtnrej-^ 
an<l  amorous  blandishments,  to  enforce  the  atteciious 
of  the  monarch.  He  i.>  not  allowed  to  take  a  virgin 
to  his  bed,  except  during  the  solenm  festivals,  and 
on  occasion  of  some  extraordinary  rejoicings,  or  the 
arrival  of  some  good  news.  Upon  such  occasions,  if 
the  sultan  chooses  a  new  conqjanion  to  liis  bed,  he 
enters  into  the  apartment  of  the  women,  who  are 
ranged  in  files  by  the  governesses,  to  whom  he  speaks, 
and  intimates  the  person  he  likes  best;  but  doeis  not 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  her,  as  is  generally  assert- 
ed ami  believed. 

As  soon  as  the  grand  seignior  has  chosen  the  girl 
that  he  has  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  all 
the  others  follow  her  to  the  bath,  washing  and  per- 
fuming her,  and  dressing  her  superbly,  conrlucting 
her,  singing,  dancing,  and  rejoicing,  to  the  b(xd- 
chamber  of  the  sultan,  who  is  generally,  on  such  a« 
occasion,  already  in  bed.  Scarcely  has  the  new  elect- 
ed favourite  entered  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the 
grand  eunuch  who  is  upon  guard,  than  she  kneek 
down  ;  ami  when  the  sultan  calls  her,  she  creeps  irt- 
to  bed  to  hiui  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  if  lie  does  not 
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ortLr  her  by  special  g-racc,  to  approach  by  tlie  side.    [|  of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Asia,  of  N 
After  a  certain  time,  upon  a  signal  i,nven  by  t!ie  sultan,    }  Prusa,  in  Bithvnia,  which  Othman  made  liis 
the  g-overness  of  the  girls,   with  all  her  suite,  enter 
the  apartment,  and  take  her  back  again,  conducting; 


her  with  the  same  ceremony,  to  the  women's  apart- 
ments; and  if  by  good  fortune  she  becomes  |)re'>"nant, 
and  is  delivered  of  a  boy,  she  is  called  asaki-suUancss, 
that  is  to  say,  sultaness-mother.  For  the  first  son,  she 
has  the  honour  to  be  crowned,  and  she  has  the  liberty 
of  forming- her  court,  by  way  of  distinction.  Emuichs 
are  also  assigned  for  her  guard,  and  foriur  ])articular 
service.  No  other  ladies,  though  delivered  of  boys, 
are  cither  crowned  or  maintained  in  smh  a  costly  man- 
ner at  the  first;  ho^ve^er,  they  have  tluir  service 
apart,  and  handsome  appointments. 

After  the  death  of  the  sultan,  the  mothers  of  the 
male  children  are  shut  up  in  the  old  seraglio,  from 
\vhen(;e  they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unless 
any  of  their  sons  ascend  the  throne.  A  writer  of  credit 
informs  us  that  the  female  slave  who  becomes  the  mo- 
ther of  a  sultan,  and  lives  long-  enough  to  see  her  son 
mount  the  throne,  is  the  only  woman  who,  at  that 
period  alone,  acquires  the  distinct  ion  of  sultana-mother: 
she  is  till  then  in  the  interior  of  iier  prison  with  her  son. 
The  title  of  Bache-Kaduu,  princi[)al  woman,  is  the 
first  dignity  of  the  grand  seignior's  harem  ;  and  she  has 
a  larger  allowance  than  those  who  have  the  title  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  women,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  free  women  allowed  bv  the  Koran. 


History  o/l'ic  Origin,  Protj/ress,  and  ]£t>tahlishuieiit  of 
the  Turks. 


Tlie  southei-n  and  niore  fertile  parts  of  Asia  have, 
at  dirtercut  pciioas,  been  conquered  by  that  warlike 
and  hardy  rwce  of  men  who  inhabit  th.e  vast  country 
know  n  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and 
among-  the  moderns  by  that  of  Tartai-y.  One  tribe  of 
these  jieople,  called  Turks,  or  Turcomans  (Avhich 
name  signifies  wanderers)  extended  its  conquests  un- 
der various  leaders,  and  during'  several  centuries, 
from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Strcights  of 
the  Dardanclks.  Having  been  long-  resident  in  the 
capacity  of  body  g'uards  about  the  courts  of  the  Sara- 
cens, tiicy  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  and 
acted  for  a  considerable  time  as  mercenaries  ia  the 
armies  of  contenclino-  princes.  Their  chief  residence 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucasus,  li-oi.-i 
whence  they  removed  to  Armenia-Major,  and  after 
being-  employed  as  mercenaries  by  the  sultans  of  Per- 
sia, thev  seized  that  kingdom  about  the  yesir  J():37, 
and  s|>read  their  ra\ag-(^s  over  all  the  neighbouring' 
countries.  Bound  by  their  religion  to  make  converts 
toMahometanism,  they  never  were  without  apreteiice 
for  invading-  and  plinidering  the  dominions  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  were  sometinu'sconunanded  by 
very  able  g-euerals.  On  the  declension  of  the  caliphate, 
or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themseh  es  mas- 
ters (if  Palestine  :  and  thev  isiting  the  holy  city  of  Je- 
rusalem being  then  jtart  of  the  Christian  exercises,  in 
which  they  r:ad  been  tolerated  by  the  Saracens,  the 
Turks  laid  the  Europea.i  pilgrims  under  such  heavy 
contributions,  and  exercised  such  horrible  cru(dties 
upon  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  crusades. 

The  Greek  emperors  were  imfortunately  more  jea- 
lous of  the  Christians  than  of  the  Turks ;  and  thou<>-h 
after  oceans  of  blood  were  spilt,  a  Christian  kingdom 
was  erected  at  Jerusalem, under  Gotlfrcy  of  Boulog-ne, 
neither  he  nor  his  successors  were  able  to  maintain  it, 
Viy  any  real  pov.er  they  possessed.  About  the  vear 
1121),  the  Turks  liad  extended  their  dominions  on 
every  side,  and  possessed  themselves,  under  Othman, 


ice,  and 

.  „  lis  capital, 

;  and,  as  it  were,  first  embodied  them  into  a  nation; 
I  hence  they  took  the  name  of  Othmans  from  that  leader, 
the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  signifies  in  the  original 
wanderers,  or  banished  men,  being  considered  by 
them  as  a  tcnn  of  reproach. 

Othman  may  witl/pVopriety  be  styled  the  founder 
ot  the  Turkish  empire,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  race, 
of  tlie  most  warlike  princes  that  are  mentioned  in  iiis- 
tory.  About  the  year  13.37  they  passed  the  Hellespont, 
and  got  a  footing  in  Europe,  ami  Anmrath  settled  t!ie 
seat  of  his  empire  -at  Adrianojile,  which  he  took  in 
the  year  1;3()0  :  under  him  the  order  of  janissaries  was 
established.  Such  were  their  conquests,  that  liaja/et 
I.  after  coiupiering  Bulgaria,  and  defeating  the  Greek 
emperor  Sigismmul,  laid  siege  to  Coustanthiople,  in 
hopes  of  subjecting- all  the  Greek  empire  to  his  obe- 
dunce.  Mis  greatness  and  insolence  provoked  Ta- 
merlane, a  Tartarian  prince,  w  ho  was  then  just  return- 
ed li-om  his  <,astern  conquests,  to  declare  \var  against 
him.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  those  rival 
conquerors  in  Natolia,  in  the  plain  where  Pompey  de- 
feated jMithridivtes,  when  Bajazet's  forces  ^ve^e  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in 
an  iron  cage,  w  here  he  ended  his  dav  s. 

This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  Othmans;  but 
the  successorsof  Tamerlane,  by  declaring  war  against 
one  another,  gav  e  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of  reco- 
vering the  prodigious  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  of 
becoming  more  povverlul  than  ever;  and  though  their 
career  was  in  some  measure  checked  by  the  valour  of 
the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and  the  famous  Scander- 
berg,  a  i>rince  of  Epirus,  nevertheless  they  gradually 
reduced,  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  anil 
after  a  long  siege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Constantinople 
in  14.V3.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of  ten  centuries, 
from  its  first  commencement  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  ended  the  eastern  empire  ;  an  event  Avhich 
had  been  long  foreseen,  and  v\as  owfug-  to  many 
causes  ;  the  chief  was,  the  total  degeneracy  and  lux- 
ury of  the  Grei  k  emperors  themselves,  their  courts 
and  families ;  the  dislike  their  subjects  had  to  the 
popes,  and  the  western  church,  one  of  their  patri- 
archs hav  ing-  declared  publicly  to  a  llomish  le^rate, 
"  That  he  wouhl  rather  see  a  turban  than  the  pope's 
tiara  ui)on  the  great  altar  of  Constantinople."  But  as 
the  Turks,  when  they  extended  their  conquests,  did 
not  esterminatc  the  conquered  nations,  but  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
still  exist,  as  we  have  alreaily  obscrv  ed,  particularly 
in  Constantinople,  and  the  neighbouring-  islands, 
where,  though  grievously  oppresseil,  they  profess 
Christianity  under  their  own  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
Armenians  have  three  patriarchs,  more  wealthy  than 
those  of  the  Greek  cliurcli,  on  account  of  their  peo- 
ple being  richer,  and  more  conversant  in  trade.  It 
is  said  that  the  modern  Greeks,  though  piniiig  under 
the  tviannical  yoke  of  the  Turkish  government, 
si  ill  preserve  somewhat  of  the  exterior  appearance, 
though  nothing  of  the  internal  principles,  by  which 
thtir  ancestors  were  so  long  and  so  eminently  ilistin- 
guished. 

The  conquest  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the 
submission  of  all  Greece;  and  from  this  time  the  Turks 
have  been  looked  \ipon  as  an  European  [lovver,  and  as 
Iraving  accpiired  a  consideralde  weight  in  the  political 
balance  of  aiiiiirs. 

In  1481,  Mahomet  ))aid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  Othman  throne  by  Bajazet  11. 
Thati)rince  carried  on  a  war  against  the  Hungarians 
and  Venetians,  as  well  as  against  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians  ;  but  tailing-  ill  of  the  gout,  he  became  in- 
dolent, was  harassed  with  family  differences,  and  at 
length,  by  order  of  his  second  son,  Selim,  he  was  poi- 
soned liy  a  Jew  physician. 
Selim,  persuaded  that  he  could  never  possess  the 
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throne  in  peace,  while  any  other  prince  of  the  0th- 
nian  race  subsisted,  pursued  tlie  barbarous  poUcy  of 
the  east,  aud  caused  his  eldest  brotlier,  Achmet,  to  be 
strangled,  with  many  other  prince  s  of  the  Othman 
race.  He  continued  the  war  a(>ainst  the  Sophis  of 
Persia,  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  de- 
feated their  forces;  but  findin^•  himself  una1)le  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  Persian  dominions,  he  turned  his  arms 
agninst  Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles,  he 
subdued,  in  the  year  1517.  He  was  also  successful  in 
the  Lesser  Asia,  where  he  made  himself  master  of 
Alep|)o,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  Gaza,  and 
several  other  places.  He  was  succeeded  in  1520,  by 
his  son, 

Solininn  the  IMagniiiccnt,  the  gTeatest  prince  that 
e\er  tilled  the  thrones  of  Othman.  Availing  himself 
of  the  fatal  diflferences  wluc-h  prevailed  among  the 
Christian  powers,  he  besieged,  and  took  Riiodes, 
driving  the  knights  from  that  island  to  Malta,  which 
was  given  them  by  tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  The 
reign  of  Soliman  after  this,  was  a  continual  war  with 
the  Christian  powers,  and  generally  successful,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  He  took  Buda,  the  metropolis  of 
Hungary  at  tl)at  time,  and  Belgrade,  and  carried  off 
near  -200,000  captives.  This  happened  A.  D.  152(>; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  lie  advanced  into  Austria, 
and  besieged  Vienna,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of 
Charles  V.;  he  miscarried  also  in  an  attempt  he  made 
to  take  the  Isle  of  Malta.  Dying  i)i  156(3,  he  was 
succeeded  by 

Selim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Soliman,  who  con- 
tinued liie  wars  begun  by  his  father  against  the  Chris- 
tians, but  without  his  good  fortune.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  which  was  now  very  powerful,  was  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Christians,  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
This  blow  ahnost  annihilated  tiie  Turkish  navy,  and 
had  the  victory  been  properly  pursued  by  the  Chris- 
tians, especially  the  Spaniards,  Selim  had  tottered  on 
his  throne.  But  differences  and  jealousies  prevailing 
among  them,- the  panic  of  the  Turks  subsided,  they 
soon  recovered  their  spirits,  and  their  army  again  be- 
came formichble  ;  but  their  marine  has  never  since 
been  able  to  face  that  of  the  Christians.  Sehm  died 
in  1575,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Amurath  HI.  who  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Persians,  and  obliged  them  to  cede  Tauris, 
Teflis,  and  many  other  cities  to  the  Turks.  He  was 
also  fortunate  in  his  wars  against  the  Hungarians,  and 
made  himslf  master  of  the  fortress  of  Raab.  His 
whole  reign  was  indeed  a  continual  war,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  were  various;  sometimes  fortune  at- 
tended the  Othman  standards,  and  sometimes  those  of 
the  enemy.  After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  Amurath 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  his  son, 

Mahomet  HI.  ascended  the  Turkish  throne.  The 
most  memorable  transactions  of  the  reign  of  this  prince 
are  his  cruelties.  At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
caused  nineteen  of  his  brothers  to  be  strangled ;  and 
as  ten  of  his  father's  concubines  were  su])po^sed  to  be 
pregnant,  he  caused  these  unhappy  victims  of  his  Jea- 
lousy to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  though  he  waded 
to  the  throne  through  a  sea  of  blood,  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  it.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  the  vetir 
1604. 

Achmet  succeeded  to  the  Turkish  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful 
war  against  the  Persians  :  but  though  his  army  was 
defeated  in  Asia,  and  several  towns  taken  from  him, 
yet  his  lorces  in  Hungary  vVere  victorious,  and  obliged 
the  Austriansto  sign  a  peace  in  1606,  by  which  Ach- 
met was  allowed  to  retain  all  the  conquests  he  had 
made.  Soon  after  this  peace,  Achmet  died,  and 

Osman  his  son,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and 
seemed  formed  for  governing  a  turbulent  people  ;  but 
being  unsuccessful  in  his  wars  against  Poland,  he  was 
put  to  deati)  by  the  Janissaries,  whose  jwwer  he  in- 
tended to  have  leduced.     He  was  succeeded  bv 


iVIorad  IV.  who,  after  a  long  co.ntest  with  the  Per- 
sians, made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

Ibrahim,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  in  the  Othman 
throne,  in  1640,  iivit  being  a  worthless,  inactive  prince, 
he  was  strangled  in  the  seraglio  bv  the  Janissaries,  in 
1618, 

Mahomet  IV.  succeeded  Ibrahim,  and  carried  on 
a  long  war  against  the  Venetians.  During  his  reign. 
Candy  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  after  a  siege  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  loss  of  180,000  men.  A  bloody  war 
succeeded  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists,  in 
which  the  former  were  so  successful,  that  thev  laid 
siege  to  Vienna  ;  but  were  forced  to  raise  it  with  great 
loss,  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  PoLmd.  This  misfor- 
tune caused  a  ferment  in  Constantinople.  Mahomet 
M  as  shut  up  in  prison,  and 

Soliman  H.  Mahomet's  brother,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne.  The  standards  of  this  prince  were  equally 
unfortunate,  nor  was  his  brother,  Achmet  II.  more 
successful:  the  Turks  were  beaten  in  ahnost  every 
action,  and  victory  seemed  to  have  totally  deserted, 
the  Othman  forces.  Persuadcjd  that  many  of  the  late 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  want  of  abilities  in  the 
Turkish  generals, 

Mustapha  II.  who  mounted  the  tlirone  in  1696, 
headed  his  armies  in  person.  But  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  his  opinion  was  too  precipitately  formed; 
the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  who  then  commanded 
the  Imperial  armies,  totally  defeated  him,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  Iniperialists  and  Turks, 
in  the  year  1699.  This  def«at  terminated  the  reign 
of  Mustapha  ;  he  was  deposed,  his  mufti  beheaded, 
and  his  brother, 

Achmet  HI.  was  jdaced  upon  the  throne.  This- 
prince  was  more  successful  ;  he  gave  shelter  at  Ben- 
der to  Charles  XII.  and  terminated  a  successful  war 
against  the  Russians,  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Pruth. 
He  also  declared  war  against  the  Venetians;  bnt  the 
numerous  armies  he  levied  for  attacking  the  territories 
of  that  republic  alarmed  all  Europe,  so  that  the  scene 
of  action  was  translated  to  Hungary.  Eugene  then 
commanded  the  Imperial  army,  and  gave  the  Turks 
so  many  repeated  defeats,  that  Achmet  was  forced  to 
conclude  an  inglorious  peace  at  Passarowitz,  in  1718. 
Nor  were  the  Turkish  armies  more  successful  in  Asia; 
they  were  defeated  by  Kouli  Khan,  who  had  seized 
the  throne  of  Persia.  ,Eni'aged  at  these  repeated  mis- 
fortunes, and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  tlie  Persians, 
the  populace  demanded  the  lieads  of  the  visier,  the 
chief  admiral,  and  the  secretary.  These  were  accord- 
ingly struck  off;  but  oven  this  sacrifice  was  not  sutK- 
cient  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people,  Achmet 
himself  was  deposed,  and 

Mahomet  V.  advanced  to  the  throne.  This  total 
change  in  the  government  did  not  however  recal  vic- 
tory to  the  standards  of  Othman.  IMahomet  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  his  predecessor,  and  at  last  obliged  to 
acknowletlge  the  usurper  Kouli  Khan  as  Sophi  of 
Persia. 

The  war  being  thus  terminated  in  Asia,  Mahomet 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Imperialists  and  Russians  ; 
he  was  victorious  in  several  actions  with  the  former: 
Eugene  m  as  dead,  and  there  v,  as  no  other  general 
of  equal  talents  to  supply  his  place  :  but  his  forces 
were  not  a  match  for  the  latter.  Defeat  succeeded 
defeat,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ru.ssians  was  so  rapid, 
that  Constantinople  itself  was  threatened  with  a  siege- 
Reduced  to  this  extremicy,  a  hasty  peace  was  con- 
cluded w  ith  the  emperor,  and  soon  after  another  with 
the  Russians,  both  disadvantageous  to  the  Turks. 
Mahom2t  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

Osman  HI.  who- after  a  short  reign  of  three  years, 

paid  the  debt   of  nature,  and   the  crown  was  placed 

upon  the  head  of  Mustapha  HI.  This  prince  was  bom 

in  1 72.$,  and  died  on  tlie  v'  1st  of  January  1774,  whilst 

I  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Russians. 
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AbtUil  Haitied,  or  Aclivnet  IV.  ^rand  seignior,  was 
born  in  1710,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of"  Turkey 
on  the  death  of  iMusiapha,  his  brother :  he  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughtei"S. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  between  Mustapha  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  a  considerable  Russian  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  which  set  sail  from  the  Baltic,  with  a  view 
of  shaking'  the  remote  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  This 
fleet  first  sailed  to  Minorca,  and  departing  from  thence 
in  the  beginning'  of  February  1770,  shaped  its  course 
for  the  Morea.  Count  Orlow,  the  Russian  admiral, 
having-  debarked  such  land  forces  as  he  had  with  him 
at  Maina,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Me- 
tapan,  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Misi- 
tra,  the  ancient  Sparta,  the  Mariotes,  the  descendants 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  who  still  possessed  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  under  subjection  to  the 
grand  seignior,  immediately  flew  to  their  arms  in  every 
quarter,  and  joined  the  Russians  by  thousands,  from 
their  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  The  other 
Greeks  followed  their  example,  or  rather  only  waited 
to  hear  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  to  do  what  they 
had  long  intended  ;  and  the  whole  Morea  seemed 
every  where  in  motion.  Tlie  open  country  was  quickly 
over-rmi,  and  Misitra,   Arcadia,    and    several  other 

f)laces  as  speedily  taken,  while  the  Russian  ships  that 
Kid  been  separated,  or  that  put  into  Italy,  arrived 
successively,  and  landed  their  men  in  dift'erent  quar- 
ters, where  every  small  detachment  soon  swelled  to  a 
little  army,  and  the  Turks  were  every  where  attacked 
or  intercepted.  In  the  mean  time  the  Greeks  gave 
the  utmost  loose  to  their'  revenge,  and  every  where 
slaughtered  the  Turks  without  mercy  ;  and  the  rage 
and  fury  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
were  seized,  extended  itself  to  the  islands,  where  also 
the  Turks  were  massacred  in  great  numljers.  They 
were,  indeed,  unal)le  to  make  head  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  Greeks  in  the  field  ;  their  only  protection 
•was  found  within  their  fortresses.  The  mal-contents 
had  so  much  increased  since  the  first  debarkation  of 
the  Russians,  that  they  invested  Napoli  di  Romania, 
Corinth,  and  the  castle  of  Patras,  with  several  other 
places  of  less  note. 

Whilst  they  were  employed  in  these  enterprizes, 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  composed  chiefly  of  Albanians 
and  Epirotes,  entered  the  Morea,  commanded  by  Se- 
reskier.  Bashaw  of  Bosnia.  This  Turkish  general 
recovered  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  peirinsula,  as 
goon  as  he  appeared  in  it ;  and  all  the  Greeks  that  were 
found  in  arms,  or  out  of  their  villages  were  instantly 
put  to  death.  The  Russians  were  now  driven  back 
to  their  ships;  but  about  the  same  time  another  Rus- 
sian squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Elphinston, 
arrived  from  England,  to  reinforce  Count  Orlow's 
armament.  The  Turkish  fleet  also  appeared,  and  an 
obstinate  engagement  was  fought  in  the  channel  of 
Scio,  which  divides  that  island  from  Natolia,  or  the 
Lesser  Asia. 

The  Turkish  fleet  was  considerably  superior  in  force, 
consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to 
ninety  guns,  besides  a  number  of  chebeques  and  gal- 
lies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  thiity  sail  ;  the 
Russians  had  only  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates. 
Some  of  the  ships  engaged  with  great  resolution, 
whilst  others,  on  both  sides,  found  various  causes  for 
not  approaching  sufficiently  near.  But  Spiritofi',  a 
Russian  admiral,  encountered  the  captain-pacha,  in 
the  Sultane,  of  ninety  guns,  yard-arm  and  \ard-arm. 
They  both  fought  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  at  length 
ran  so  close,  that  they  locked  themselves  together  with 
grappling-irons,  and  other  tackling.  In  this  situation, 
the  Russians,  by  throwing  hand  granades  from  the 
tops,  set  the  Turkish  ship  on  fire,  and  as  they  could 
not  now  be  disentangled,  both  ships  were  in  a  little 
tiuie  equally  in  flames.  Thus  dreadfully  circum- 
stanced, without  a  possibility  of  succour,  they  both  at 
leugtli  blevv  up  with  a  most  terrible  explosion.  The 
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commanders  and  principal  officers  on  each  side  were 
mostly  saved,  but-  great  part  of  tiie  crews  were  lost. 

Tlie  dreadful  fate  of  these  ships,  as  well  as  the  dan- 
ger to  those  that  were  near  them,  )>i'oduccd  a  kind  of 
pause  on  both  sides ;  aft c-r  which  the  acfion  was  re- 
newed, and  continued  till  night,  without  any  maUniid 
advantage  on  either  side.  SVhen  it  became  dark,  the 
Turkish  fleet  cut  their  cables,  and  ran  into  a  bay  on 
the  coa,st  of  Natolia  :  the  Russians  sm-roundod  them 
thus  closely  pent  up,  and  in  the  night  some  fire-ship,'* 
were 'successfully  conveyed  among  the  Turkish  fleet, 
by  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  lieutenant  Dugdale,  an 
Englishman  in  the  Russian  service,  who,  though 
abandoned  by  his  crew,  himself  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  these  vessels  of  destruction.  The  fire  took 
place  so  efll'ctually,  that  in  five  hours  the  whole  fleet, 
except  one  man  of  war,  and  a  few  gallics  that  were 
tovv^ed  oft'  by  the  Russians,  were  totally  destroyed ; 
after  which,  they  entered  the  harbour,  and  bombard- 
ed and  cannonaded  the  town,  and  a  castle  that  pro- 
tected it,  with  such  success,  that  a  shot  having  bUnvn 
up  the  powder-magazine  in  the  latter,  both  were  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Thus  of  a  town,  a  cas- 
tle, and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  made  a  formidnbln 
appearance  at  one  o'clock,  there  W!is  scarcely  left  a 
vestige  at  nine  the  same  morning. 

As  we  have,  in  our  account  of  Russia,  given  some 
of  the  military  transactions  by  land,  in  the  war  be- 
tween that  empire  and  Turkey,  we  shall  only  add 
here,  that  after  a  most  unfortunate  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Turks,  peace  was  at  length  concluded  between 
them  and  the  Russians,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1774,  a 
few  months  after  the  accession  of  the  late  grand  seig- 
nior, Achmet  IV.  The  emperor,  Mustaplia  III. 
left  a  son,  then  only  in  his  13th  year;  but  as  he 
was  too  young  to  manage  the  reins  of  government, 
in  the  then  critical  situation  of  the  Turkish  afl'airs, 
jMustapha  appointed  his  brother  to  succeed  him  in 
the  throne :  and  to  this  prince  he  entrusted  the  care 
of  his  infant  son,  under  the  strongest  terms  of  recom- 
mendation. The  present  grand  seignior  is  Selim  III. 
born  in  1761. 

The  great  springs  of  those  successes  which  have 
rendered  the  empire  of  the  Turks  so  formidable,  ha^  e 
been  ascribed  to  their  perseverance,  their  numerous 
Asiatic  armies,  and  an  implicit  submission  to  their 
officers,  rather  than  to  any  excellency  iu  military  dis- 
cipline, or  courage  in  war.  The  extension,  as  well 
as  duration  of  their  empire,  may  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  be  owing  to  the  military  institution  of  the 
Janissaries,  a  corps  originally  composed  of  the  chil- 
dren of  such  Christian  pareilts  as  could  not  pay  their 
taxes.  These  being  collected  together,  were  formed 
to  the  exercise  of  arms  under  the  eyes  of  their  ofticeis 
in  the  seraglio ;  they  Avere  generally  in  number  about 
10,000,  and  so  excellent  Avas  their  discipline,  that 
they  Avere  deemed  to  be  invincible,  and  they  still 
continue  to  be  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  armies.  But 
the  Ottoman  poAver  is  in  a  declining  state :  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Europe,  and  the  jealousies  that  sub- 
sist among  its  princes,  arc  now  the  surest  basis  of  this 
empire,  and  the  [)rincipal  reason  why.  these  once 
haughty  infidels  are  sutiered  to  remain  any  longer  in 
possession  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world. 


CHAP.  V. 

EASTERN  TARTARY. 

Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,   Mountains,  Rivers, 
Produce,  Animals,  Inhabitants,  iff. 

THESE  vast  regions  are  4000  miles  iu  length, 
and  2400  inbreauili;  beuig  situated  between 
iO  and  loO  dcg.  east  long,  nod  aU  and  72  deg.  north 
latitude. 

4  U  Taken 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  Tartary  is  bounded  by 
the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north ;  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  east ;  by  China,  India,  Persia,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  south ;  and  by  Muscovy  on  the  west.— 
But  the  accounts  given  us  by  geograjjliers,  respect- 
ing the  extent,  limits,  and  situation  of  this  country, 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  entirely,  since  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  his  ministry  are  ignorant  of  his 
precise  limits  with  the  Chinese,  Persians,  and  other 
nations. 

One  part  of  this  extensive  territory  is  subject  to  the 
Chinese  empire,  another  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia ;  and  the  third  is  independent. 

Its  grand  di\  isions,  subdivisions,  and  chief  towns, 
are  as  follow  : 

The  north-east  division  contains  the  Kamtschatka 
Tartars,  whose  chief  town  is  Kamtschatka  ;  and  the 
Jakutskoi  Tartars,  whose  chief  town  is  Jakutskoi. 

The  south-east  division  includes  the  Thibet  and 
Mogul  Tartars,  whose  chief  towns  are  Bratski, 
Thibet,  Polon,  and  Kudak,  containing  985,380  square 

miles. 

The  north-west  division  comprises  Samoiedaand  Os- 
tiack :  their  chief  towns  are  Mangasia  and  Cortskoi. 

The  south-west  division  contains  Circassian  and 
Astrachan  Tartary,  whose  chief  towns  are  Terki  and 

Astrachan. 

The  middle  division  includes  Siberia,  with  its  chief 
town,  Tobolsk ;  Kalmuck  Tartary,  and  its  chief  town, 
Bokhavia ;  and  Usbeck  Tartary,  whose  chief  town 
is  Samercand ;  Kalmuck  Tartary  contains  850,000 
sq>iare  miles,  and  Usbeck  Tartary  339,840. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Tartary  are  Caucasus  in 
Circassia,  and  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat, 
so  contiguous  to  it,  that  they  appear  like  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  mountain,  which  crosses  all  Asia 
from  Mingrelia  to  the  Indies ;  and  the  momitains  of 
Stolp,  in  the  north. 

Its  seas  are,  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  Caspian. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  Tartary,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  Baikal,  the  Kisan,  and  the 
Kologal. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which 
runs  a  course  of  •20(X)  miles;  the  Oby,  which  divides 
Asia  fron\  Europe,  the  Tabol,  Irtis,  Genesa  or  Jenska ; 
the  Aro-un,  which  divides  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires ;  the  Burampooter,  and  the  Lena. 

As  this  country  is  of  a  vast  extent  from  north  to 
south,  consequently  the  air,  climate,  soil,  and  produce, 
must  be  very  different ;  the  southern  parts  being  in 
the  same  latitudes  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  part 
of  Turkey  ;  and  the  northern  reaching  beyond  the 
arctic  polar  circle. 

The  most  uncomfortable  regions  are  Nova  Zenibla 
and  Russian  Lapland;  the  earth,  which  is  covered 
with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  being  extremely 
barren,  and  every  where  incumbered  with  unwhole- 
some marshes,  uninhabited  mountains,  and  impene- 
trable thicknesses. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  with  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  China,  represents  some  parts  of  Tartary  as 
fertile  and  desirable  countries,  which,  when  culti- 
vated, yield  excellent  fruits,  particularly  very  large 
grapes;  and  the  grass  grows  spontaneously  to  an 
amazing  height ;  but  the  Tartars  have  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  into  hay.  The  common  productions  are,  some 
wheat,  rice,  Irarley ;  several  kinds  of  roots,  and  pulse, 
coffee,  aloes,  and  various  other  drugs.  Their  method 
of  procuring  early  grass  for  their  cattle,  particularly 
in  Mongalia,  is  very  extraordinary  :  during  the  high 
winds  which  blow  here  in  spring,  they  set  fire  to  the 
rank  grass ;  this  runs  in  a  most  amazing  manner,  and 
the  flamwi  frc([uently  spread  till  their  progress  is  stop- 
ped by  some  river  or  barren  hill.  The  following  year 
the  ashes  of  this  consumed  grass,  washed  into  the  earth 
bv  the  snow  as  it  melts,  prove  such  excellent  manure, 
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that  the  young  grass  springs  thicker  than  wheat,  on 
the  land  thus  prepared. 

Besides  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  com- 
mon in  the  noith  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  bears, 
wolves,  &c.  there  are,  in  some  parts  of  Tartary,  ca- 
mels, dromedaries,  goats  with  yellow  hair,  squirrels, 
foxes,  an  animal  called  hautchan,  resembling  an  elk  ; 
another  called  chulon  or  chalison,  which  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  lynx,  a  little  creature  called  tael-pe,  and 
marmots.  The  last  of  these  animals  are  chiefly  found 
on  the  hills  in  Mongalia,  where  they  burrow  under 
the  broad  spreading  leaves  of  the  rhubarb  plants ;  to 
the  growth  of  which  it  is  said  their  dung,  and  their 
casting  up  the  earth  about  the  roots,  greatly  contribute. 
Their  horses  are  of  a  good  size  for  the  saddle,  and  are 
very  hardy;  as  they  run  wild  till  they  are  five  or  six 
years  old,  they  are  generally  headstrong. 

Near  Astrakhan,  there  is  a  bird  (by  travellers  ta- 
ken to  be  the  Pelican)  called  by  the  Russians  Baha, 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  something  larger  than  a  swan ; 
he  has  a  broad  bill,  inider  which  hangs  a  bag  that 
may  contain  a  quart  or  more;  he  wades  near  the 
edge  of  a  river,  and,  on  seeing  a  shoal  or  frv  of  small 
fishes,  spreads  his  wings,  and  dri\es  them  to  a  shal- 
low, where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into 
his  bag,  and  then  going  ashore,  eats  them,  or  carries 
them  to  the  young. 

The  population  of  Tartary  can  never  be  ascertained ; 
but  from  some  circumstances  we  must  conclude,  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  proper- 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  their  country.  These  people, 
originally  descended  from  the  Scythians,  are  now  ge- 
nerally divided  into  three  distinct  powers;  the  first  are 
those  known  by  the  name  of  Tartars,  the  second  are 
the  Calmucks,  and  the  third  the  Moguls.  The 
Tartars,  properly  so  called,  live  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  most  considerable  of  them  are  the 
Usbecks,  subject  to  Pei-sia ;  the  Kara  Kallpacks,  the 
Nogais,  and  the  Baskirs,  the  two  last  being  subject 
to  Russia ;  and  the  Daghestans,  who  depend  on  no 
power,  and  are  more  savage  and  untractable  than  any 
of  the  rest. 

In  their  persons  they  are  generally  short  and  stout, 
with  bioad  faces, flat  noses,  and  small  but  quick  black 
eyes.  They  continually  thin  their  beards  by  pluck- 
ing the  hairs  out  by  the  roots,  so  that  they  are  scarcely 
visible.  The  women  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  men,  except  in  Circassia,  where  they  are  es- 
teemed as  remarkable  beauties,  and  are  admired  for 
their  wit  and  address.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  seraglios  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  other  great 
personages,  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  being  pur- 
chased of  their  parents,  while  exceeding  young,  by 
merchants,  who  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such 
accomplishments  as  may  tend  to  enhance  their  value 
i  when  offered  to  sale.  The  Tartarian  women  are 
famed  for  being  honest,  sincere,  and  in  general  very 
modest.  Adultery  is  a  crime  scarce  ever  heard  of 
among  them. 

In  their  dispositions  the  Tartai-s  arc  naturally  easy 
and  cheerful,  always  disposed  to  laughter,  and  scarce 
ever  experience  either  care  or  melancholy.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hospitable  to  each  other,  and  likewise  to  sti-an- 
gers,  who  put  themselves  under  their  protection.  Their 
ideas  of  filial  duty  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  scarcely 
equalled,  by  more  polished  nations ;  but  they  some- 
times carry  them  to  what  we  must  term,  a  cruel  height, 
for  if  any  of  them  are  rendered  infirm  by  age,  or  seized 
with  an  incurable  distemper,  they  build  a  small  hut, 
near  some  river,  into  which  they  put  the  patient  with 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  then  quitting  him,  seldom 
or  never  return  to  know  his  fate.  The  reason  they 
assion  for  this  strange  conduct  is,  that  they  do  their 
parents  a  good  oiiice  in  sending  them  to  a  better 
world ;  for  they  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  that 
\irtue  leads  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  misery:  there- 
fore, when  tempted  by  another  to  commit  a  bad  ac- 
tion, they  usually,  if  well-disposed,  reply  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ 
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lowing-  proverb :  "  Though  a  knife  be  sharp,  it  cannot 
cut  its  own  handle."  Tlieir  only  employment  is  tend- 
ings iheir  flocks,  hunting",  and  niana^-ing-  their  horses  ; 
for,  being-  inured  to  horsemanship  fioni  their  infancy, 
they  seldom  appear  on  foot ;  their  dexterity  in  shoot- 
ing- at  a  mark  is  inconceivable,  and  frequently  while 
in  full  gallop,  they  -will  cleave  a  pole,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  them,  with  an  arrow.  They  avoid 
all  kind  of  l.-^bour,  and  ha\  e  few  mechanics  among 
them,  except  those  who  make  arms.  In  g^eueral,  they 
lead  a  wandering-  life,  setting-  out  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quently ien  thousand  in  a  body,  preceded  by  their 
flocks  and  herdi :  and  when  they  come  to  an  inviting- 
spot,  they  pitch  their  tents,  and  stay  there  till  all  the 
grass  is  consumed,  when  they  again  set  forward  in 
search  of  another  tertile  plain.  Some  of  them  live  in 
huts  half  sunk  under  ground,  the  fire  being-  in  the  j 
centre,  with  a  hole  just  over  it  in  the  roof  to  let  out 
the  smoke,  and  round  it  are  benches  to  sit  or  lie 
upon.  This  seems  to  be  the  common  method  of  liv- 
ing-among  all  the  northern  nations,  from  Lapland  east- 
ward, to  the  Japanese  ocean.  In  the  northern  pro- 
\iuces,  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  every  family  bur- 
rows  itself  under  ground,  nor  do  they  emerge  again 
till  the  succeeding  spring.  i 

Their  favourite  food  is  horseflesh,  which  they  broil 
and  roast,  and  sometimes  large  pieces  of  it  are  smok- 
ed or  dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  they  never  eat  it  raw,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity. On  long-  inarches,  all  their  provisions  consist 
of  cheese,  or  raiher  dried  curd,  made  up  into  little 
balls,  which  they  pound,  and,  mixing  the  powder 
with  water,  drink  it. 

Some  of  the  tribes  are  far  more  filthy  than  others, 
but  in  this  particular  none  exceed  the  Kamtschatkans, 
-who  are  said  ne^  er  to  wash  their  hands  or  face,  nor 
cut  their  nails  :  they  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
the  dogs,  without  ever  being  washed,  every  thing- 
about  them  stinks  of  fish,  and  they  never  comb  their 
heads.  Both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two 
locks,  binding  the  ends  with  small  cords.  If  any 
hair  happens  to  start  out,  they  sew  it  down  with 
thread,  to  make  it  lie  close,  by  which  means  their 
heads  swarm  witii  vermin,  which  they  scrape  off  with 
their  hands. 

The  Tartars  have  very  little  money  except  what 
they  get  from  the  Russians,  and  their  other  neigh- 
bours, in  exchange  for  cattle  :  and  with  this  they 
sometimes  buy  meal,  but  it  is  more  frequently  ex- 
pended in  cloths,  silks,  stufts,  and  other  apparel  for 
their  women,  whom  they  likewise  purchase  with 
cattle. 

They  are  not  very  nice  in  their  marriages,  it  not 
uncommon,  in  some  of  the.  more  barbarous 
tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  his  own  daughter ;  and 
there  is  \  cry  little  difl'erence  raad«j  between  the  child 
of  a  concuiiine  or  slave,  and  that  of  a  wife,  except 
that,  among-  the  heads  of  tribes,  the  wife's  son  is  al- 
ways preferred  in  the  succession.  But  what  is  still  a 
greater  hardship,  every  wife  when  turned  of  forty,  is 
degraded  to  the  menial  offices  of  a  servant,  and,  as 
such,  must  wait  on  the  young  wife  who  succeeds  to 
lier  place. 

The  Tartarian  dress  is  very  simple  ;  that  of  the 
men  consists  of  a  short  jacket,  with  narrow  sleeves, 
made  of  deer  skins,  with  the  fur  outward,  and  trow- 
sei-s  and  hose  all  of  one  piece.  Most  of  the  tribes 
shave  their  heads,  except  a  lock  behind,  which  is 
plaited,  and  hangs  down  their  backs.  They  wear  a 
cap  turned  up  with  fur,  adorned  on  the  top  with  a 
tassel  of  red  silk.  '  .The  women  are  dressed  in  loose 
gowns  ornamented  and  bordered  with  different  co- 
lours ;  they  all  wear  rings,  and  their  hair  plaited  in 
several  locks.  Those  of  most  consequence  among- 
them,  wear  silk  garments  in  the  summer. 

The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are,  like  their  ancestors, 
most  of  them  idolaters.  They  consist  of  many  nations, 
entirely  differing  from  each  other  in  their  manner  of 
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living-,  religion,  language,  and  countenances.  But 
in  this  they  agree,  that  none  of  them  follow  asrricul- 
ture,  Avhich  is  carried  on  by  some  Tartars,  and  such 
as  are  converted  to  Christianity.  A  few  of  them 
breed  cattle,  and  others  follow  hiniting.  The  popu- 
lation of  Siberia  has  been  much  increafsed  since  it 
became  a  Russian  province  :  for  the  Russians  have 
built  the  rein  a  number  of  towns,  fortresses,  and  vil- 
lages. Notwithstanding  which,  it  presents  but  a  void 
and  desert  appearance  ;  since,  by  its  extent,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  several  millions  more  than  it  at 
present  contains. 

The  religion  of  the  Circassians  is  Paganii^m  ;  for 
notwithstanding  they  use  circumcision  among  them, 
they  have  neither  priest,  koran,  or  mosque,  like  other 
Mahometans.  Every  body  here  offers  his  own  sacri- 
fice at  pleasure,  for  which,  however,  they  have  cer- 
tain days,  established  more  by  custom  than  any  posi- 
tive command.  Their  most  solemn  sacrifice  is  offered 
at  the  <leath  of  their  nearest  friends,  upon  which  oc- 
casion both  men  and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be 
present  at  the  offering,  which  is  a  he-goat :  this  being 
killed,  they  slay  it,  and  stretch  the  skin,  with  the  head 
and  horns  on,  upon  a  cross  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole, 
placed  commonly  in  a  quickset  hedge  to  keep  the  cat- 
tle from  it,  and  the  sacrifice  is  ofiered  near  the  place, 
by  boiling  and  roasting  the  flesh,  which  they  afterwards 
eat.  When  the  feast  is  over,  the  men  rise,  and  hav- 
ing paid  their  adoration  to  the  skin,  and  muttered 
o\  er  some  certain  prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and 
the  men  conclude  the  ceremony  with  drinking  a 
great  quantity  of  aqua  vitiv,  and  this  generally  ends 
in  a  quarrel  before  they  break  up  the  meeting. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
and  Lassa,  a  large  tract  of  Tartary  bordering  upon 
China  which  is  considered  as  the  most  re-narkable, 
and  most  worthy  of  attention.  The  Thibetiaus  are 
governed  by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Delai  Lama,  who 
is  not  only  submitted  to.  and  adored  by  them,  but  is 
also  the  great  object  of  adoration  for  the  various  tribes 
of  heathen  tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vast  tract 
of  continent  which  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  to  Korea  on  the  sea  of  Japan.  He  is  not 
only  the  sovereign  pontiff',  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Deity  on  earth  ;  butassuperstitionis  ever  the  strono-est 
where  it  is  most  removed  from  its  object,  the  more 
remote  Tartars  absolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity 
himself.  They  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Every  year 
they  come  up  from  different  parts,  to  worship  and 
make  rich  offerings  at  his  shrine  :  even  the  cmperoi' 
of  China,  who  is  a  Manchon  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in 
acknowledgments  to  him  in  his  rehgious  capacity, 
though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him,  and  actually 
entertains,  at  a  great  expence,  in  the  palace  of  Pe- 
kin,  an  inferior  Lama,  deputed  as  his  nuncio  from 
Thibet.  The  opinion  of  those  who  are  reputed  the 
most  orthodox  among  the  Thibetians,  is,  that  when 
the  grand  Lama  seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  his  soul  in  fact  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation, 
to  look  for  another  younger  or  better,  and  it  is  disco- 
vered again  in  the  body  of  some  child,  by  certain 
tokens  known  only  to  the  Lamas  or  priests,  in  which 
order  he  always  appears. 

In  1774  the  Grand  Laina  was  an  infant,  which  had 
been  discovered  some  time  before  by  t  he  Taysloo  Laina, 
who  in  authority  antl  sanctity  of  cUaracter  is  next  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  and  iluring  his  minority  acts  as 
chief.  The  Lamas,  who  form  the  most  numer- 
ous as  well  as  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state, 
have  the  priesthood  entirely  in  tlieir  hi>nds ;  and,  be- 
sides, fill  up  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  lield  in 
great  veneration  among  them.  The  residence  of  the 
Grand  Lama  is  at  Patoli,  a  vast  palace  on  a  mountain 
near  the  banks  of  the  Barampooter,  about  seven 
miles  from  Lassa.  Tlu;  English  East-India  company 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Laiua  in  1774,  in  consequence 
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of  the  fort  of  Delamcotta,  the  principal  pass  through 
the  rido^e  of  tlie  Bootan  mountains,  beinqr  taken  by 
storm  by  Capt.  Jones,  in  1773,  which  made  the  Thi- 
betians  sue  for  peace.  The  people  at  Thibet  have 
fj^reat  veneration  for  tlie  cow,  and  also  highly  I'espect 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  source  of  which  they 
believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  Sunniasses,  or  Indian 
pilgrims  often  visit  Thibet  as  an  holy  place,  and  the 
Lama  always  entertains  a  body  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  his  pay.  Besides  his  religious  influence  and 
authority,  the  Grand  Lama  is  possessed  of  unHmited 
power  tlnoughoat  his  very  extensive  dominions. 

The  religion  of  Schamanism  is  also  very  prevalent 
among  the  Tartars.  The  professors  of  this  religion 
believe  in  one  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
They  believe  that  he  loves  his  creation,  and  all  his 
creatures;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  all- 
powerful  ;  but  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the 
particular  actions  of  men,  being  too  great  for 
them  to  be  able  to  offend  him,  or  to  do  any  thing 
that  can  be  meritorious  in  his  sight.  But  they  also 
maintain,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  destiny  of  men, 
among  a  number  of  infeiior  divinities,  under  his  com- 
mand and  controul,  but  who  nevertheless  generally 
act  according  to  their  own  fancies  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  incumbent  on  mankind  to  use  all  the  means  in 
their  power  for  obtaining  their  favour.  They  likewise 
suppose,  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  subordinate 
deities  abominate  and  punish  premeditated  villany, 
fraud,  and  cruelty.  They  are  all  firmly  persuaded  of 
a  future  existence  ;  but  they  have  many  superstitious 
notions  and  practices.  Among  all  the  Schamanes, 
women  are  considered  as  beings  vastly  inferior  to 
men,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  created  only  for 
their  sensual  pleasure,  to  people  the  world,  and  to 
superintend  and  manage  household  affairs  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  these  principles,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
treated  with  that  contempt  and  severity  they  com- 
monly meet  with. 

Among  a  nation  of  Tartars  the  reader  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  a  very  satisfactory  account  on  the  article 
of  learning ;  it  is,  however,  very  certain,  that  under 
Jenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  their  early  descen- 
dants, Astrachan  and  the  neiafhbourinsr  countries 
were  the  seats  ot  learning  and  politeness,  as  well  as 
empire  and  magnificence.  Modern  luxury,  be  it 
ever  so  splendid,  falls  short  of  that  of  those  "princes  ; 
and  there  are  still  extant  some  remains  of  their  taste 
in  architecture,  but  these  are  only  to  be  fonnd  in  de- 
solate and  almost  inaccessible  places.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  was  the  first  care  of  the  prince,  and 
generally  committed  to  the  care  of  his  own  relations. 
They  wrote  in  the  Persian  or  Arabic  tongues  ;  and 
their  histories  carry  with  them  the  strongest  marks  of 
authenticity  :  many  of  these  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script. 

Their  curiosities  are  comprehended  in  the  remains 
of  the  buildings  left  by  the  above-mentioned  great 
conquerors,  and  their  successors.  Here  are  remains 
of  ditches  and  ramparts,  which  heretofore  either  sur- 
rounded small  towns,  now  quite  demolished,  or  were 
designed  for  the  defence  of  camps,  forts,  or  castles, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  often  to  he  discovered  upon 
the  spot,  as  well  as  other  traces  of  buildings,  8ic. 
Avhich  strongly  indicate  their  pristine  importance. 
Many  of  them  are  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  make 
some  figure  even  at  present. 

The  SI  abode,  or  Tartarian  suburb  of  Kasimof,  on 
the  Oha,  seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some 
khan.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  that  city,  is  a 
round  and  elevated  tower,  called  in  their  language 
Misquir,  a  sort  of  temple,  or  building  dedicated  to 
devotion.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  the  walls  of 
a  palace ;  and  in  one  of  the  masarets,  or  burial-pla- 
ces, is  a  very  considerable  mausoleum  ;  all  of  which 
edifices  are  built  of  hcAVn  stone  and  bricks.  From 
an  Arabiotinscription  we  learn  that  the  khan  of  Schar" 


gali  was  buried  there  in  the  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
second  year  of  the  hegira,  or  the  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twentieth  of  the  christian  sera.  Near 
Mount  Caucasus  are  still  very  considerable  remains  of 
Madschar,  a  celebrated  city  of  former  times.  Near 
Derbent  are  numerous  tombs  covered  with  cylindrical 
stones,  exceeding  the  usual  stature  of  men,  with  Ara- 
bic inscriptions. 

In  the  environs  of  Astrachan,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Astrachan  are  very  visible,  and  the  rubbish  and  ram- 
parts of  another  respectable  town  still  exist  near 
Tzantzin,  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Wolga.  A  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  above-mentioned  river,  are  many  suberb  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  city  of  Bulgaria,  consisting  of 
towers,  mosques,  houses,  and  sepulchres,  all  built  of 
stone  or  brick.  The  oldest  epitaphs  have  been  there 
more  than  eleven  centuries,  and  the  most  modern  at 
least  400  years.  Not  far  from  hence,  on  the  Tche- 
remtseham,  a  little  river  that  runs  into  the  Wolga, 
are  found  ruins  somewhat  more  injured  by  the  depre- 
dations of  time  ;  they  are  those  of  Boulymer,  an  an- 
cient and  very  considerable  city  of  the  Bulgarians. 
The  small  town  of  Bilyairsk  has  been  erected  by  the 
Tartars  upon  its  ruins. 

There  is  a  monument  in  the  fortress  of  Kalan,  of 
the  ancient  Tartarian  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its 
lofty  walls  are  so  broad,  that  thej-  serve  at  present  for 
i-amparts:  the  turrets  of  which,  as  well  as  the  old 
palace  of  the  khan,  are  built  of  hewn  stone.  In  going 
up  the  river  Kasana,  we  meet  with  epitaphs,  and  the 
strong  ramparts  of  the  old  Kasan.  Near  the  Ousa  are 
cemeteries  full  of  innumerable  inscriptions,  and  seve- 
ral sepulchral  vaults.  The  i-amparts  of  Sibir,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Tartary,  are  still  seen  about  Tobolsk 
upon  the  Irtisch.  The  lofty  walls  of  Tontoui-a  ap- 
pear yet  in  the  Baraba,  a  little  gulph  in  the  river  Om; 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oural  are  the  ditches  of 
the  city  Saratschik,  Not  to  mention  a  great  number 
of  other  cities  and  ruins  in  Siberia :  and  especially  all 
those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  desert  of  Kirgius, 
which  abounds  in  the  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some 
gold  and  silver  coins  have  likewise  been  found,  with 
several  manuscripts  nearly  written,  which  have  been 
carried  to  Petersburg. 

About  eighty  miles  from  Lassa  is  the  lake  Palte,  of 
Jangso  ;  of  that  extent  the  natives  say  it  requires  eigh- 
teen days  to  walk  round  it.  In  the  middle  of  it  are 
islands,  one  of  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Lamissa  Tur- 
cepama,  or  the  great  regenerate,  in  whom  the  Thi- 
betiaus  think  a  divine  spirit  resides,  as  in  the  Great 
Lama.  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  history  of  Peter  the  Great, 
informs  us  that  there  were  found  in  Kalrauc  Tartary, 
a  subterraneous  house  of  stone,  some  urns,  lamps,  and 
ear-rings,  an  equestrian  statue,  an  oriental  prince  with 
a  diadem  on  his  head  :  two  women  seated  on  thrones, 
and  a  roll  of  manuscripts,  which  was  sent  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  Academy  of  inscriptions  at  Paris,  and 
proved  to  be  the  language  of  Thibet.  Hair,  line 
wool,  coarse  cloths,  rock  salt,  musk,  and  gold,  ai'c 
their  staple  commodities. 


CHAP.  VI. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIOUS 
ISLANDS, 

DISCOVERED   BY   THE   RUSSIANS. 

THOUGH  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vasquetz 
de  Gama  had  discovered  a  new  world  in  the 
west,  and  proved  the  cause  of  exploring  many  coun- 
tries little  known,  but  by  hearsay,  in  the  oriental 
quarter  of  the  world ;  yet  it  was  still  supposed,  by 
many  who  curiously  contemplated  the  figure  of  th« 
glob«,  that  there  were  many  islands  iu  fahe  eastern 
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flcean  aiid  much  land  to  the  sovithward  yet  remain- 
ing utidiscoverod ;  and  some  for  a  lonu^  time  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  a  vast  southern  continent,  or  first 
division  of  the  world,  which  they  contended  ^vas 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  due  balance  of  the  terraque- 
ous jjlobe. 

While  these  things  were  yet  in  contemplation,  the 
Russians  discovered  the  northern  Archipelago,  a  vast 
mmiber  of  islands  situate  between  the  eastern  coast  of 
Kamtschatka  and  the  western  part  of  the  continent 
of  America  ;  the  first  project  for  making  which  disco- 
veries was  actually  conceived  iind  set  on  foot  by  the 
Czar  Peter  the  Great.  The  tirst  group  of  these  islands 
called  Sasignan,  comprehends  (partly  nnder  the  name 
of  Aleutian  Isles),  1.  Becring's-Islaud.  2.  Copper- 
Island.  3.  Orma.  4.  Samyra.  o.  Anakta.  The 
second  group,  called  Kliao,  contains  eight  islands.  1. 
Imniaak.  2.  Kiska.  ;?.  Ichetchia.  1.  Ava.  5.  Kavia. 
6.  Ischangulak.  /.Ulagama.  8.  Amtschkidga.  The 
third,  under  tiie  general  name  of  Negho,  compre- 
hends a  number  of  islands,  sixteen  of  which  are  thus 
denominated.  1,  Amatkniak.  2.  Ulak.  3.  Unalga. 
4.  Navoltsha.  o.  Uliga.  G.  Anagin.  7.  Kagulak. 
8.  Illak.  9.  Takavanga.  10.  Rauaga ;  on  both 
which  are  volcanos.  11.  Leg.  12.  Sketsknna.  1-3. 
Tugaioon.  II.  Goreloi.  15,  Ochtu.  16.  Amla. 
The  fourth  group,  which  is  called  Kavalang-,  and  by 
the  Russians  the  Fox-Islands,  contains:  1.  Amuchta. 
2.  Ttschiiiauia.    3.  IscegiUa.    4.  Unistra.    5.  Ulaga. 
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agamin.    8.  Kigalga 
11.  Aouu-Alashka 


12. 

Anturo-Leisume.      1-5. 


9.  Skel- 
Unimga. 
Semidit. 


6.  Tauagulana.    7. 
maga.  10.  Umnak. 
13.    Uligau.      14. 
16.  Senagak. 

The  natiA  es  of  these  islands  (some  of  which  are 
only  occasionally  inhabited)  are,  in  general,  strong 
and  robust,  but  short  in  stature.  They  have  little 
beards,  lank  black  hair,  and  flat  faces,  with  a  fair 
complexion.  T':e  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Isles 
generally  live  upon  wild  animals  and  roots  which 
grow  spontaneously,  little  troubling  themselves  to 
catch  the  fine  fish  with  which  the  rivers  abound. 

Copper-Island  takes  its  name  fi'om  the  quantity  of 
copper  which  the  sea  throws  upon  its  coasts.  The 
Fox-Islauds  receive  their  appellation  from  the  number 
of  black,  grey,  and  red  foxes  which  are  found  there. 
The  inhabitants  are  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  all  these  Tartars,  they  generally  wear  a  cap,  and  a 
coat  that  reaches  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  adopt 
caps  of  a  party-coloured  bird-skin,  on  whidi  they  suf- 
fer part  of  the  wings  and  tail  to  remain.  They  often 
ornament  these  on  the  fore  part  with  a  board  set  with 
jaw-bones  of  sea-bears,  and  ornamented  with  beads. 
They  generally  eat  their  desh  and  fish  raw,  and  so 
they  feed  their  children  with  it;  but  when  they  think 
proper  to  dress  their  food,  they  choose  a  hollow  stone 
in  which  they  put  the  viands,  closing  the  interstices 
with  clay  or  lime  :  then  laying  that  horizontally  on 
two  other  stones,  kindle  a  fire  beneath,  \yhat  they 
intend  for  keeping,  they  do  not  salt,  but  dry  it  fresh 
in  the  open  air. 

They  use  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  and  wooden  tar- 
gets in  war.  They  live  together  either  in  families,  or 
societies  of  several  families  united,  which  they  call  a 
race ;  and  these  are  in  a  state  of  alliance,  though 
without  any  settled  form  of  government.  Nor  does 
it  apjiear  that  they  have  either  established  laws  or 
punishments,  but  property  in  each  island  is  held  in 
common  among  e^ery  society,  and  so  enjoyed  without 
disturbance.  The  cons<?quence  is  a  perfect  equality, 
that  child  of  tl>e  simplicity  of  nature,  never  to  be  ex- 
pected in  niighty  states  or  in  great  republics,  and  so 
often  considered  as  a  mere  Utopian  scheme  and  idle 
dream  by  European  politicians. 

These  people  are  described  as  possessing,  with  but 
little  acuteness,  a  good  portion  of  natural  sense;  in 
general,  slow  and  phlegmatic,  but  capable  of  being 
roused  by  injuries  to  a  most  implacable  fur\ ,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  apprehensions  of  evil  which  will  often 
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drive  them  to  the  commission  of  suicide,  \viiich  they 
perpetrate  with  great  appannt  indifference.  Thf!v 
seem  much  averse  to  the  visits  of  their  powerful 
neighboui-s  the  Russians. 

As  a  race  of  Tartars^  delicacy  is  not  to  be  expected 
among  these  islanders ;  and  they  may  well  be  con- 
cluded strangers  to  what  is  termed  the  rcfinen\ent  of 
manners.  They  seldom  heat  their  dwellings,  but 
when  they  are  necessitated  to  warm  themselves,  thev 
either  fire  train  oil,  an<l  pour  it  into  a  IioIIdw  stone, 
or  stand  over  a  bundle  of  bniuing  hay,  and  this  they 
think  sufficient.  They  endure  tlie  cokl  tlie  more 
easily  because  they  are  inured  to  it  from  earlv  youth  : 
a  mother  will  carry  her  infant  when  it  cries  to  the 
sea-side,  though  in  winter,  and  liold  it  in  the  water 
till  it  is  cjiiiet ;  by  which  means  the  child,  as  it  grows 
up,  can  walk  barefooted  at  all  seasons,  and  never  ex- 
periences ai\y  sensible  inconvenience  from  the  severity 
of  the  weatlier.  Trees  arc  not  found  on  these  islands^ 
bui  drift  wood  is  brought  on  shore  in  great  (|nantitiei». 

Being  of  an  hospitable  disposition^  tlie  natives  of 
the  northern  Archipelago  make  freijuent  feasts,  at 
the  celebration  of  which  they  put  on  tiieir  most  shewy 
caps,  and  advance  in  procession  to  meet  their  guests 
with  drums  beating,  preceded  by  singing  antl  dancing 
women,  especially  if  the  people  of  one  island  are 
visited  by  those  of  another ;  and  these  feasts  form  the 
principal  part  of  tiieir  recreation. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  udiabitants  of  a  cluster 
of  islands  which  were  dis(;overed  at  various  times ; 
and,  as  we  have  alr*^ady  observed,  on  a  plan  con- 
ceived by  Peter  the  First,  that  famous  refonner  and 
enlightener  of  his  people,  iiut  great  projects  do  not 
always  meet  with  immediate  success. 

It  was  in  the  year  1728  that  Beering  and  Tschi- 
richofi'',  two  Moscovite  navigators,  sailed  first  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  wlilch,  however,  pio.iuced  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  A  second  expedition  suc- 
ceeded no  better;  and  in  a  third  voyag-e,  in  1741, 
Beering's  ship  was  cast  away,  and  he  died  on  an  island 
not  i'ar  from  Kamtschatka ;  and  so  little  did  the  Ru.s- 
sians  possess  of  nautical  knowledge,  that  notwith- 
standing all  encouragements  given  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  though  these  islands  were  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  no  perfect  idea  of  them  was  obtained 
till  so  late  as  the  year  1750.  Tiie  account  which  we 
have  here  given,  is  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Muller, 
who  consulted  many  journals  of  voyages,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,  to  which  he 
added  the  substance  of  farther  information  received 
from  a  native  and  cliief  of  one  of  the  islands*  who 
was  broug'ht  to  Petersburg. 


CHAP.  V. 


KAMTSCHATKA. 


Extent,  Boundaries,  Inhabitants,  (5fc. 

THIS  is  a  great  peninsula,'  extending  from  north 
to  south  about  7  deg.  30  niin.  It  is  divided  into 
four  districts;  Bolcheresk,  Tigilskaia  Krepost,  Verch- 
nei,  or  Upper  Kanitschatkoi  Ostrog,  and  Nishnei, 
or  Lower  Kanitschatkoi  Ostrog.  The  eastern  ocean 
separates  it  from  America;  on  the  west,  it  has  Pens- 
chinska  for  its  boundary,  commencing  near  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  Cape  of  Kamtschatka,  and  extend- 
ing northerly  between  Ochotskoy  and  the  westero 
coast  of  Kamtschatka.  The  southern  part  is  51  deg. 
north  lat.  and  143  deg.  long,  east  of  London. 

The  inhabitants  have  no  one  fixed  general  name  for 
this  country,  though  the  Russians  call  the  whole  of  it 
Kamtschatka :  it  has  the  several  names  of  Knrilski, 
Bolclieretski,  Awatcha,  Koreki,  Ukoi,  and  Tegil, 
some  from  the  names  of  the  natives,  and  otjiers  from 
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some  piirtioiilar  or  memorable  circumstance.  The 
tlirco  di.  i«lefl  nations  hiive  diftereiit  laii<>iia;ies. 

Tlie  Kfimtschadales  are  short  iu  stature,  have  dark 
hair,  hollow  eyes,  sharp  noses,  and  tanny  complexions. 
Their  dress  consists  of  deer-skins,  with  the  fur  out- 
ward.s;  also  of  dotr-skins,  and  those  of  other  animals. 
They  often  wear  two  coats,  the  sleeves  of  the  outer 
coat  reaching- «lown  tothekne«:s;  they  have  a  hood 
to  it,  which  in  had  weather  serves  to  cover  the  head  : 
and  thev  ornament  the  back  jiart  with  shreds  ofskiiis, 
and  sometimes  with  silk  of  iiifferent  colours. 

The  men  wiar  a  leather  belt  round  them,  and  their 
\e'j;!i  are  covered  with  different  coloured  skins;  they 
wear  seal-skin  caps  or  hats,  and  sometimes  a  hat  or 
cap  of  birch  bark  :  st)me  ha\e  caps  of  oriass  plaited. 

The  women  wear  the  same  sorts  of  garments  as  the 
men  ;  thoiiuh  their  coats,  or  rather  waistcoats,  sit 
Hosir  to  their  bodies,  and  are  d(  corated  with  slips  of 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  cloth,  and  sometimes  ribband, 
or  woollen  lists.  They  ha\  e  fin-  caps,  they  are  white 
within,  and  black  v,  ithout :  they  let  their  hair  g-row 
niudi  longer  than  the  men,  plait  it,  and  hang  brass 
trinkets  to  it. 

There  are  three  volcanoes  in  Kamtschatka.  The 
first  is  that  of  Awatclia,  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of 
that  name.  The  second  issues  from  some  niountaius 
situated  between  the  river  of  Kamtschatka  and  that  of 
Tabolski.  Tlie  third  volcano  issues  from  the  highest 
niounlain  in  Kamtschatka  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  that  name. 

The  Kamtschadales  live  some  of  them  in  huts, 
others  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. — 
The  men,  when  not  employed  in  hunting  or  fishing, 
weave  nets,  and  construct  sledges  or  boats :  in, the 
spring  and  suunuer  they  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  lay  up  a  store  for  the  succeeding  winter, 
which  is  not  very  inclement,  though  their  spring  and 
summer  do  not  continue  more  than  four  months. 

The  Province  of  Jakutshoi. 

In  this  country,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
the  cold  sometimes  increases  so  considerably  in  a  few 
hours  as  to  strike  men  and  cattle  dead,  who  hapjjen 
to  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  habitation  to 
shelter  thenistlves  from  it ;  but  when  some  parts  of 
the  body  are  oidy  frozen,  they  rui)  them  with  snow, 
by  which  the  circulation  is  immediately  restored. 
This  severe  weathei'  is  succeeded  by  so  hot  a  summer, 
that  the  inliabitants  are  obliged  to  go  partly  naked. 

In  the  northern  parts,  ijeyond  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  latitude,  the  earth  produces  neither  corn  nor  fruit ; 
thev  are  howevt;r  supplied  with  those  necessaries  from 
the  southern  parts;  and  they  are  in  want  of  neither 
fij<h  nor  animal  food  ;  for  they  have  a  great  diversity 
of  the  former,  and  plenty  of  tame  and  wild  animals, 
and  as  to  fuel,  they  have  also  a  sufficiency  of  that 
aucessary  article. 

There  is  some  corn  in  the  country  of  the  Jakutskoi, 
but  they  pay  little  regard  to  it,  as  their  chief  atten- 
tion, like  that  of  their  neighl)0urs,  is  employed  in 
hunting  animals. 

The  town  of  Jakutskoi,  on  the  river  Leno,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  is  about  400  miles  from 
the  Frozen  Ocean. 

These  people  form  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
nnmeroas  Pagan  nations  in  this  vast  country :  they  are 
divided  into  ten  tribes,  making  in  the  whole  not  less 
than  30  or  40,000  persons,  all  under  the  dominion 
and  tavation  of  Russia. 

The  Jakuti  belie\e  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  have 
attempted  to  give  an  image  of  him  :  the  image,  how- 
ever, hath  a  very  hideous  aspect,  with  a  big  head,  and 
large  eyes  of  coral.  They  place  it  in  a  tree,  and  cover 
it  with  furs  :  once  a  year  they  assemble  together,  and 
sacrifice  horses,  \.c.  to  this  image,  sticking  np  the 
hoi-ses'  heads  all  round  the  tree.  Then  sitting  down 
tn  a  circle,  thev  drink  of  a  liquor  which  thev  call  cu- 
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mose,  and  get  intoxicated  with  it.  They  also  throw 
some  of  the  liquor  into  the  air,  and  into  a  fire  which 
they  light  on  the  occasion. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  made  the  land  of  the  Ja- 
kutskoi, iu  August  177S,  it  was  supposed  by  some,  on 
boartl  the  Resolutiim,  to  be  a  (lart  of  the  island  of 
Alachka,  laid  down  in  Mr.  Stahlin's  map;  but,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  coast,  and  other  circumstances, 
it  was  soon  conjectured  to  be  rather  the  country  of 
the  Jakutskoi,  or  the  i  astern  extremity  of  Asia,  ex- 
plored by  Beering-  in  1728.  In  admitting  this,  how- 
ever, without  farther  examination,  we  must  have 
pronounced  Mr.  Stichliu's  map,  ami  his  account  of 
the  new  Northern  Archipelago,  to  be  either  remark- 
ably erroneous,  even  in  latitude,  or  else  to  be  a  mere 
fiction ;  a  judgment  which  we  would  not  presume  to 
pass  ujion  a  publication  so  respectfully  vouched,  with- 
out producing  the  most  decisive  proofs. 

This  country,  lying- on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Anadir,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  shore,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  to 
74  deg.  of  latitude. 

Upon  Captain  Cook's  landing,  with  a  party  of  our 
people,  at  this  place,  thirty  or  fi)rty  men,  each  of 
wliom  was  armed  with  a  spontoon,  a  bow  and  arrows, 
stood  drawn  up  on  an  eminence  near  the  houses. 
Three  of  them  came  down  towards  the  shore,  on  the 
approach  of  our  peojjle,  and  were  so  polite  as  to  pull 
ofi'  their  caps,  and  make  them  low  bows.  Thou<>h 
this  civility  was  returned,  it  did  not  inspire  them 
with  sufficient  confidence  to  wait  for  their  landing ; 
for,  the  instant  the  boats  put  ashore,  the  natives  re- 
tired. Captain  Cook  followed  tljcin  alone,  without 
any  thing  in  his  hand,  and,  by  signs  and  gestures,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  stop,  and  accept  some  tiitling  pre- 
sents. In  return  for  these,  they  gave  him  two  fox- 
skins,  and  a  couple  of  sea-horse  teeth.  The  captain 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  had  brought  these  articles 
down  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them 
to  him,  and  that  they  would  ha^e  given  them,  even 
if  they  had  expected  no  return. 

They  discovered  manifest  tokens  of  apprehension 
and  fear,  intimating  their  desire,  by  signs,  that  no 
more  of  our  people  should  be  suftered  to  come  up. 
On  the  captain's  laying'  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  them,  he  started  back  several  paces.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  advanced,  they  retreated,  always  in  the 
attitude  of  being  ready  to  make  use  of  their  spears ; 
while  those  on  the  eminence  were  ready  to  support 
them  with  their  arrows.  Insensil)ly,  however,  the 
captain,  and  two  or  thi'ce  of  his  companions,  intro- 
duced themselves  among-  them.  The  distribution  of 
a  few  beads  among  some  of  them  soon  created  a  de- 
gree of  confidence ;  so  that  they  were  not  alarmed, 
when  the  party  was  joined  by  a  few  more;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  a  kind  of  traffick  was  entered  into.  In 
exchange  for  tobacco,  knives,  beads,  and  other  arti- 
cles, they  gave  a  few  arrows,  and  some  of  their  cloth- 
ing :  but  nothing  that  our  people  had  to  otter,  could 
induce  them  to  part  with  a  spear  or  a  bow.  These 
they  held  in  continual  readiness,  never  quitting  them, 
except  at  one  time,  when  four  or  five  persons  laid 
theirs  down,  while  they  favoured  our  people  with  a 
song  and  a  dance ;  and  even  then,  they  placed  them 
in  such  a  manner,  tiiat  they  could  lay  hold  of  them 
in  a  moment. 

Their  arrows  were  pointed  either  with  stone  or 
bono,  but  very  few  of  them  had  barbs  :  and  some  of 
them  had  a  round  blunt  point.  What  use  these  are 
applied  to  could  not  be  determined,  unless  it  be  to 
kill  small  animals  without  damaging  the  skin. 

'J'hcir  spontoons,  or  spears,  were  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  of  Eurujiean  or  Asiatic  workmanship;  and  consi- 
derable pains  had  been  taken  to  embellish  them  with 
carving-,  and  inlayings  of  brass,  and  of  a  white  metal. 
Those  who  stood  witli  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands, 
had  the  spear  slung  by  a  leathern  strap  over  tiieir  right 
shoiUdcr.     A  leathfira  quiver,  slung  over  their  left 
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Shoiildcr,  served  to  contain  arrows;  and  some  of  these 
quivers  were  exceeding-  heantiful,  being-  made  of  red 
leather,  on  which  was  very  neat  enil)roiderv,  and  other 
ornaments.  In  this  and  some  instances  of  their  cloth- 
ing, they  gave  proofs  of  a  deoree  of  ingenuity,  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  inlial»itants  of  so  northern  a 
region.  The  natives  were  robust  and  well  proportioned. 
No  women  or  children,  of  either  sex,  were  ojjserved, 
nor  any  aged  persons,  e-cept  one  man,  whose  head 
was  bald,  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  bore  no  arms  : 
the  others  seemed  to  be  select  men,  and  rather  under 
than  abo\e  the  middle  age.  The  elderly  man  had  a 
black  mark  across  his  face,  which  was  not  perceived 
in  any  others.  All  of  them  had  their  ears  perforated, 
{ind  some  bad  glass  beads  hanging  to  them.  These 
were  the  only  lixed  ornnmcnts  seen  about  them,  for 
they  wore  none  on  their  lij)S, 

The  dress  of  these  people  consisted  of  a  frock,  a 
pair  of  breeches,  a  [uiir  of  boots,  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 
all  made  of  the  skins  of  deer,  dogs,  seals,  and  other 
animals,  extremely  well  dressed,  some  with  the  hair 
or  fnr  on,  and  others  without  it.  Their  hair  was 
apparently  black  ;  but  their  heads  were  either  shaved, 
or  their  hair  cut  close  oft';  and  none  of  them  wore 
beards. 

They  have  their  winter  and  summer  habitations  ; 
the  former  are  like  a  vault,  the  floor  of  which  is  sunk 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  of  them  examined 
by  Captain  Coo'c's  people,  was  of  on  oval  figure, 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  or  more  in 
heig-ht;  the  framing  consisting  of  wood  and  the  ribs 
of  whales,  judiciously  disposed,  and  bound  together 
with  smaller  materials  of  the  same  kind.  Over  this 
framing,  a  covering  of  strong  coarse  grass  was  laid, 
and  that  again  vas  covered  with  earth  ;  so  that  on  the 
outside  the  house  had  the  appearance  of  a  litllo  hillock, 
supported  by  a  wall  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  which  was  built  round  the  two  sides, 
and  one  end.  At  the  other  end  of  the  habitation  the 
earth  was  raised  sloping,  to  walk  up  to  the  entrance, 
which  was  by  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  roof,  over  that 
end.  The  floor  was  boftrded,  and  under  it  was  a  sort 
of  cellar,  in  which  was  seen  nothing  but  water.  At 
the  end  of  each  house  was  a  vaulted  room,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  store  room. 

Their  summer  huts  were  of  a  tolerable  size,  and 
brought  to  a  kind  of  point  at  the  top.  Slight  poles 
and  bones,  covered  with  the  skins  of  sea-animals,  com- 
posed the  framing.  The  inside  of  one  being  examin- 
ed, there  was  a  lire-place  just  within  the  door,  where 
a  few  wooden  vessels  were  deposited,  all  very  dirty. 
Their  bed-places  were  close  to  the  side,  and  occu- 
pied about  one  half  of  the  circuit :  some  degree  of 
privacy  seemed  to  be  observed  ;  for  there  were  several 
partitions  made  with  skins.  The  bed  and  bedding 
I'onsisted  of  deer  skins,  aud  most  of  them  wex'e  clean 
and  dry. 

When  a  visitor  conies  to  see  ihem,  he  is  always 
present(  d  with  the  master  of  the  lint's  wife  or  dau<>h- 
ter,  who  hands  to  him  a  liason  of  her  own  lu-ine,  with 
which  the  visitor  (if  among  their  own  people)  washes 
his  mouth;  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  do,  or  he  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  friend. 

About  the  houses  were  erected  several  stages  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  height.  I'liey  \vere  composed  en- 
tirely of  bones,  antl  were  apjiarently  intended  for 
drying  their  tish  and  skins,  which  were  thus  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  dogs,  of  which  they  have 
great  numbers. 

These  dogs  are  of  the  fox  kind,  rather  large,  and 
of  ditierent  colours,  with  lonar  soft  hair  resembling- 
wool.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  u>ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  their  sledges  in  winter;  for  it  appears 
that  they  have  sledges,  as  many  of  them  were  seen 
laid  up  in  one  of  their  winter  huts.  It  is  likewise 
not  improbable  that  dogs  constitute  a  part  of  their 
food,  for  several  lay  dead,  which  had  been  recently 
kiUed. 


The  canoes  of  those  peo]  1 ;  lesemblc  those  of  the 
northern  ])arts,  the  form  being  simple,  but  calculated 
for  every  useful  purpose. 

From  the  large  bones  of  fish,  and  other  sca  animals, 
it  appeared,  that  the  sea  rurnisliod  them  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  subsistence.  The  country  seemed 
exceeding  l)arren,  as  our  people  saw  not  a  tree  or  i 
shrub.  At  some  distance  towards  the  we^t  they  oIj- 
servcd  a  ridge  of  momitains  covered  with  snowj  that 
had  fallen  not  long  before. 

Such  of  these  people  as  live  to  the  northward  of 
the  Anadir  not  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Russians,  are  inimicai  to  those  who  are.  The  Rus- 
sians, indeed,  have  made  many  strenuous  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  bring  thcni  under  a  general  subjec- 
tion. 

Our  people,  on  leaving  this  country,  steered  to  the 
eastward,  in  order  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
American  coast;  and  arriving  in  their  passage  at  the, 
latitude  of  70  deg-.  6  min.  north,  saw  an  amazing 
number  of  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  and  as  they  were  in 
want  of  hrrh  provisions,  the  boats  were  dispatched 
from  each  ship  to  procure  some.  Nine  of  these  ani- 
mals were  brought  on  board  the  llesohition,  and 
which,  till  this  time,  were  supposed  to  have  been  sea- 
cows  :  nor  woukl  the  diiiei  ence  have  been  known, 
had  not  two  or  three  men  on  board,  who  had  been 
in  Greenland,  declared  what  animals  these  were, 
and  that  no  person  ever  cat  of  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  served  for  provisions,  and  there  were 
few  of  our  people  who  did  not  prefer  them  to  salt 
meat. 

The  fat  of  these  animals  at  first,  is  as  sweet  as 
marrow  ;  b'it  in  a  few  days  it  becomes  rancid,  unless- 
it  is  salted,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  much  longer. 
The  lean  flesh  is  coarse  and  blackish,  and  has  a  strong 
tasie;  but  the  heart  is  almost  as  well  tasted  as  that 
of  a  bullock.  The  fat  when  melted,  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  which  burns  very  well  in  lamps  ;  and 
their  hides,  which  are  of  a  great  thickness,  were  very 
useful  about  the  rigging.  "  The  teeth,  or  tusks,  of 
most  of  them  were,  at  this  time,  of  a  very  small  size; 
even  some  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  these  animals 
had  them  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  length.  Hence 
it  was  concluded  that  they  had  lately  shed  their  old 
teeth. 

They  lie  upon  the  ice  in  herds  of  many  hundreds, 
huddling,  like  swine,  one  over  another;  and  they 
roar  very  lou<l  ;  so  that  in  the  night,  or  when  the 
weather  was  very  foggy,  they  gave  our  jjeople  notice 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice,  before  they  could  discern  it. 
It  was  never  found  that  the  whole  herd  were  asleep  at 
the  same  time,  some  of  them  being  constantly  on  the 
watch.  These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would 
awake  those  that  were  next  to  them  ;  and  the  alarm 
being  thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd 
would  presently  awake.  However,  they  were  sel- 
dom in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  before  they  had  been 
once  fired  at.  Then  they  wouUl  fall  into  the  sea,  one 
over  the  other  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  if  our 
people  did  not  happen,  at  the  first  discharge,  to  kill 
those  they  had  fired  at,  they  generally  lost  them, 
though  mortally  wounded. 

They  did  not  appear  to  be  so  dangerous  as  some 
authors  have  represented  them ;  even  whenthev  were 
attacked.  They  are,  indeed,  more  so  in  appearance, 
than  in  reality.  Vast  multitudes  of  them  would  fol- 
low, and  come  close  up  to  the  boats ;  but  the  flash 
of  a  musket  in  the  pan,  or  even  the  mere  [>ointing 
one  at  them,  would  send  them  down  in  a  moment, 
riie  female,  however,  will  defend  her  young  ones  to 
the  very  last,  and  at  the  expenee  of  her  own  life, 
whether  upon  the  ice  or  in  the  water. 

There  appeared  some  striking  instances  of  parental 
affection  in  these  animals.  All  of  them,  on  tiie  ap- 
proach of  the  boats  towards  the  ice,  took  their  young 
ones  under  their  fins,  and  attempted  to  escape  with 
them  into  the  .sea.     Si'mc,  whose  cubs  were  killed  or 
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M'ounded,  and  left  floating'  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  rose  again  and  carried  them  down,  sometimes 
just  as  the  men  were  on  the  point  of  taking  them  into 
the  I>oat ;  and  could  he  tr.iced  bearing  them  to  a 
fousiderahle  distance  throuoh  the  water,  which  was 
Rtained  with  their  blood.  They  were  afterwards  ob- 
served bringing  them,  at  intervals,  above  the  surface, 
as  if  for  air,  and  again  plunging  under  it,  with  hor- 
rid bellowing.  The  female,  in  particular,  whose 
',  ouug  one  had  been  killed,  and  taken  into  tiie  boat, 
became  so  furious,  that  she  even  struck  her  two  tusks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutter.  Nor  will  the  young 
one  quit  the  dam  though  she  has  been  killed:  so  that 
if  you  destroy  ow,  you  are  sure  o;'  the  other.  The 
-tlam  when  in  tlie  water,  holds  her  young  one  between 
her  fore  fins. 

Why  this  animal  shonhl  be  called  a  sea-horse  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  unless  the  word  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Russian  name  Jlorse  ;  for  they  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  a  horse.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  same  ani- 
mal that  is  tmmd  in  the  Guli)h  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
there  called  a  sea-cow.  It  is  certainly  more  like  a 
cow  than  a  horse ;  but  this  resemblance  consists  in 
nothing  but  the  snout.  In  short,  it  is  an  animal  not 
unlike  a  seal,  but  incomjiarably  larger.  The  length 
of  one  of  them,  which  was  none  of  the  largest,  was 
nine  feet  four  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  tail ;  the 
circumference  of  its  body  at  the  slwulder  was  seven 
feet  ten  inches ;  its  circumference  near  the  hinder  fins 
were  five  feet  six.  inches ;  and  the  weight  of  the  carcase, 
without  the  head,  skin,  or  entrails,  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four  pounds.  The  head  weighed  forty- 
one  pounds  and  a  half,  and  the  skin  two  hundred  and 
five  pounds. 

Captain  Cook's  people,  in  a  short  time,  began  to 
relish  tliese  animals,  so  that  the  whole  stock  they  had 
procured  was  soon  expended. 

The  Province  of  Thibet. 

This  division  of  Tartary  is  situated  in  an  excellent 
climate,  between  30  and  40  deg.  of  north  lat.  but  it  is 
surrounded  with  vei-y  extensive  mountains,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  China;  on  the  west  by  Indos- 
tau  :  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Moguls,  and 
on  the  ;jouth  by  Ava.  The  whole  country  extends 
in  li;ngth  from  cast  to  west,  upwards  of  700  miles, 
and  the  hroadi^st  part  of  it,  from  north  to  south,  is 
al)out  ITSO.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  jn'incipal  parts, 
uamily.  Great  Thibet,  Little  Thibet,  and  Lassa. 
This  last  division,  being  the  most  rich,  as  well  as  the 
most  plentiful  province,  and  the  residence  of  the  grand 
lan»a,  freijuently  gives  name  to  the  whole  country. 

lu  general,  the  climate  of  this  country  is  very  tem- 
perate and  healthful ;  but  in  the  western  parts  it  is 
cold,  especially  on  the  t(»ps  of  the  mountains.  The 
soil  is  for  the  niost  part  fertile,  and  produces  great 
plenty  of  rice  and  pulse.  It  is  particularly  famous 
tor  the  protluce  of  rhubarb  and  musk,  the  latter  of 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  of  any  to  be  met  with  in 
India. 

There  are  many  rivers  in  Thibet,  some  of  which 
produce  great  quantities  of  gold,  particularly  the 
K-inchakyang,  which  enters  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan,  whose  name  signifies  the  river  with  golden- 
sand  ;  here  is  also  the  Nukyand,  a  very  principal  one : 
the  Lantsank\ang,  which  also  enters  Yunnan,  and 
flows  into  the  kingdom  of  Tonquinj  and  the  great 
river  called  Yorutsan-|»u,  or  Dsan-pu. 

The  towns  in  this  province  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ceeding small,  and  \ery  poorly  inhabited  ;  nor  Ls 
even  liassa,  the  princii)al  place  in  the  country,  in  the 
'  least  fortified.  There  is  indeed  but  little  occasion  for 
fortifications  here,  the  Tartars  in  thtir  wars,  choosing 
ratliei  to  fight  in  the  open  field,s,  than  to  undertake 
sieges. 

The  natives  of  Tliibet  are  in  general  a  very  robust 
xtvl  healthy  p«ople^    They  have  aij  olive  or  tawny 


complexion,  their  noses  are  flat,  and  their  faces  very 
broad ;  but  the  women  are  much  handsomer  in  their 
features  than  the  men.  They  are  naturally  very  indo- 
lent, and  the  common  peojde  in  particular  are  exceed- 
ing filthy.  The  garments  of  both  sexes  are  alike, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  fastened 
round  the  body  with  a  girdle,  and  on  their  lieads  thev 
wear  a  kind  of  bonnet,  which  is  decorated  with  pieces 
of  tortoise-shell,  and  other  trifling  Ijaubles  :  but  the 
better  sort  adorn  them  with  coral  and  beads  of  amber. 
Both  sexes  wear  bracelets  on  their  left  arms,  fastened 
with  beads. 

The  poor  people  live  principally  on  rice  and  pulse, 
though  they  ha\e  various  kinds  of  flesh  :  they  are  in 
general  very  temperate  in  their  diet;  but,  as  they  are 
exti-emely  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  will  often  drink 
to  excess. 

The  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  tolerabl}  hand- 
some, and  chiefly  built  of  wood  ;  but  those  of  the 
common  people  are  low,  mean  huts,  made  of  stones 
rudely  piled  together. 

The  country  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  or  Mongols,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of  the  Mantr 
chews,  the  Calkas  on  the  west,  China  on  the  south, 
and  by  Eastern  Tartary  and  the  Kalka  Tartars  on  the 
north. 

Here  the  climate  is  exceeding  severe,  and  ice  lies 
on  the  ground  eight  or  nine  months  together.  It  is  a 
country  not  very  well  known,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  the  caravans  pass  in  travelling  from  Muscovy 
to  China. 

The  Bratski  Tartars  dwell  near  the  lake  Baikal, 
many  of  whom  are  good  mechanics,  and  others  well 
skilled  in  husbandry.  Some  of  these  Bratski  are  a  peo- 
ple of  considerable  property  :  it  is  not  unconmion  for 
a  man  to  be  proprietor  of  five  or  six  hundred  horses, 
as  well  as  of  numbers  of  other  cattle.  The  food  of 
these  people  is  venison  and  horse-flesh,  the  latter  of 
which  they  prefer. 

Samoieda,  or  Samaoidia. 

This  country  is  situated  north-west  of  Siberia:  iti» 
divided  into  Obdora  on  the  west,  and  Mananjo  and 
Loppo  east  of  the  river  Oby  :  the  Riphean  mountains, 
surrounding  the  river  Potzor,  are  its  western  limits. 

Their  dwelling  places  are  caves,  in  which  they  live 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  make  subterraneous  paSf 
sages  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  each  other.  They 
burn  lamps  fed  with  stinking  fish-oil. 

The  Ostiocs  live  along  the  rivers  Oby,  Jenisay,  &e. 
These  peo[)le  dry  their  fish  in  the  summer,  which 
serves  them  in  the  winter  :  they  have  no  rice,  but  sub- 
sist on  roots,  fish,  wild-fowl,  \;c.     Their  winter-huts 
are  low  in  the  ground,  with  a  roof  of  bark  or  rushes ; 
in  summer,  they  build  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
employ  themselves  in  fishing.  Their  sledges  are  drawn 
by  dogs,  four  of  which  will  draw  a  sledge  with  300 
pounds  weight  upon  it,  fifteen  leagues  in  a  day.  What 
I  is  remarkable,  they  have  posts  in  this  country  for  sledges 
as  regular  as  the  ))0sts  of  Europe,  with  relays  of  dogs 
for  travellers  to  change  on  their  journey  at  set  dis- 
i  tances  :  they  increase  the  number  of  dogs,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hurry  a  passenger  is  in.     These  people 
worship   and  ofier   sacrifices  to  small    brazen   idols, 
!  placed  in  groves,  or  on  the  tops  of  houses. 
I       They  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  nations  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  are  likewise  sprung  from  the  Finns.     Before 
I  they  were  subject  to  Russia,  they  were  governed  by 
1  their  own  princes,  whose  descendants  are  still  reputed 
j  noble.     These  people  divide  themselves  into  diflierent 
'  stocks  or  tribes,  and  choose  their  chiefs  from  among' 
the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.     These  superin- 
tend the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  preserve  peace 
and  good  order.     They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
entiielv  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  or  figures, 
and  like  the  other  Finnish  nations,  can  only  reckon 
as  far  as  ten.     A  singular  custom  among  them  is,  that 
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the  <laiigliter-in-law  never  uncovers  her  face  in  the 
presence  of  her  father-in-law  ;  nor  is  tlte  son-in-law 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  mother-in-law  till  his 
wife  has  had  a  child.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are 
idolaters ;  and  one  of  their  strang-e  notions  is,  that 
bears,  after  death,  enjoy  a  happiness  equal  to  that 
which  they  expect  for  themselves;  and  are  so  fixed  in 
the  belief  of  this,  that  whenever  they  kill  one  of  these 
animals,  they  sing  songs  over  him,  in  which  they  ask 
his  pardon  for  the  injury  he  has  received  at  their  hands : 
they  also  hang  up  his  skin,  to  which  they  shew  many 
civilities,  and  address  with  many  fine  compliments, 
in  order  to  avert  his  vengeance  from  them  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  among  all 
the  Pagan  nations  of  the  north  and  north-east,  bears 
are  in  great  estimation. 


WESTERN  TARTARY. 

CIRCASSIA    AND    ASTRACHAN. 

CIRCASSIA  is  that  country  lying  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  east ;  Asoph,  and  the  Palus- 
MfEOtis  on  the  west ;  the  high  mountains  of  Caucasus 
on  the  south ;  and  Astrachan  on  the  north.  The 
southern  division  is  claimed  by  the  Persians,  the 
western  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
eastern  pays  obedience  to  Russia. 

Kizlaar  is  the  capital  of  Circassia.  This  town  being 
only  in  44  deg.  north  lat.  the  air  is  consequently  se- 
rene and  wholesome.  It  was  built  by  the  Russians ; 
the  citadel  is  only  formed  of  earth,  but  the  garrison 
consists  of  about  oOO  regulars,  and  3000  Cossacks ; 
the  latter  of  whom  are  permitted  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  erect  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pereck,  which  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  affords  a 
great  variety  of  fish,  as  sturgeon,  salmon,  &c. 

The  Circassians  are  lovely  in  their  features,  majestic 
in  their  persons,  and. agreeable  in  their  deportment. 
In  their  stature  they  are  large,  and  the  men  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

The  country  abounds  in  wild  swine,  wolves,  and 
foxes;  produces  vines,  whose  grapes  are  excellent, 
and  here  is  a  great  variety  of  game. 

Terki,  the  capital  of  Circassian  Tartary,  is  seated  in 
a  spacious  plain,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Terki  and  Bustrow,  and  is  garrisoned  by  2000  regu- 
lars, and  1000  Cossacks.  It  is  well  fortified  with  ram- 
parts and  bastions  in  the  modern  style,  well  stored 
Avith  cannon,  and  has  always  a  considerable  garrison 
in  it,  under  the  conmiand  of  a  governor.  The  Cir- 
cassian prince,  who  resides  here,  is  allowed  500  Rus- 
sians for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  subjects  are 
permitted  to  tUvell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Ever  since  the  reduction  of  these  parts  to  the 
obedience  of  Russia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of 
strength,  not  only  Russian  garrisons  and  governors, 
but  magistrates,  and  ])riests  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  yet  the;  Circassian  Tartars  are 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges; 
fuit  these  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror, and,  in  matters  of  inq)ortance,  not  without  the 
presence  of  the  Russian  governors,  being  all  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  imperial  majesty. 

This  city  has  a  great  number  of  serpents  about  it, 
Avhich  jualvc  holes  in  the  ground  that  are  extremely 
dangerous.  These  serpents  are  about  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
arm.  There  are  hkewise  mice  as  large  as  squirrels, 
which  are  called  Jerhuah.  Their  ears  are  long,  and 
their  fore-feet  shorter  than  those  behind,  which  pre- 
vents their  running  swiftly;  they,  liowever,  can  leap 
to  a  considerable  height  or  distance,  by  laying  their 
tail  over  their  backs. 

The  kingdom  of  Astrachan  lies  between  44  deg. 
10  min.  and 52  deg.  north  latitude;  the  longitude  east 
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is  62  deg.  30  min.  being  bounded  chi  the  east  by  the 
country  of  the  Cossacks;  on  the  north,  by  the  king- 
«lom  of  Gazan,  and  part  of  Siberia;  und  towai'ds  the 
south  by  Circassia.  The  eastern  bounviaries  being  de- 
serts very  little  known  and  uninhabited,  cannot  be 
ascei-tained. 

The  (habits  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tai-tar 
citizens  and  villagers  of  Astrachan,  are  perfectly  similar 
with  those  of  the  Tartars  of  Kason.  In  the  city  of 
Astrachan,  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods, 
built  of  brick,  and  several  shops  upon  arches.  They 
carry  on  an  important  commei'ce  with  the  Armenians, 
Persians,  Indians,  and  Bukharians  ;  and  manufacture 
Morocco-leather,  cottons,  cambists,  and  silks. 

The  metropolis,  called  also  Astrachan,  is  built  up- 
on an  island  in  the  Volga,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Isle  of  Hares.  It  is  in  46  deg.  18  min.  north  lati- 
tude, and  68  deg.  east  longitude.  This  city  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  It 
abounds  in  well-furnished  magazines,  and  hath  a  cita- 
del surrounded  by  a  thick  brick  wall,  of  about  thirty 
feet  in  height;  though  this  citadel,  which  lies  towards 
the  west  of  the  city,  is  irregularly  built,  the  bastions 
are  stroug  and  the  cannons  numerous.  Here  is  a  pa- 
lace for  the  governor,  and  another  for  the  archbishop. 
In  the  court  of  chancery,  all  civil  and  military  affairs 
are  heard  and  adjusted,  and  the  records  are  kept. 
The  citadel  hath  three  gates,  one  opens  to  the  city, 
another  to  the  Volga,  and  the  third  to  the  Tartar 
suburbs.  It  contains  likewise  a  guard-house,  a  me- 
tropolitan-church,  and  a  monastery. 

This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  between  which 
and  the  houses  is  a  large  intermediate  space,  upon 
which  none  are  permitted  to.build.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  three  long  streets  from  east  to  west,  which  are 
intersected  by  many  others,  and  is  upon  the  whole 
about  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built  of  tim- 
ber, the  suburbs  are  extensiAc,  and  more  populous 
than  the  city.  There  are  four  churches  and  a  mo- 
nastery belonging  to  those  of  the  Greek  persuasion. 
The  reformed  have  a  church  built  of  wood  ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  a  monastery,  and  the  Armenians 
a  church  of  stone.  Without  the  suburbs,  are  a  naval 
and  military  hospital,  and  a  large  monastery. 

No  Tartar  is  permitted  to  stay  all  night  in  the  city. 
Armenian  and  Russian  merchants  inhabit  the  eastern 
suburbs,  and  the  Indians  are  pei-mitted  to  live  in 
guarded  Caravanseras. 

Astrachan  is  garrisoned  by  five  regiments  of  infantry 
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many  neia  regiments  and  Cos- 


andone  of  dragoons; 

sacks,  exclusive  of  the  Tartar  militia,  winter  here, 

besides  the  garrison  itself. 

The  use  of  the  regulars  is  to  march  against  the 
wild  Tartars  whenever  they  attempt  to  make  any  in- 
cursions into  this  kingdom,  and  the  irregulars  are 
employed  to  scour  the  deserts,  in  order  to  trace  out 
the  lurking-places  of  the  banditti. 

The  commerce  of  Astrachan  consists  chiefly  in 
silks,  brocades,  velvets,  satms,  drugs,  copper,  cotton, 
Persian  fruits,  wines,  sweetmeats,  .!s;c.  which  they 
impoi't,  and  in  return,  export  meal,  fish,  salt,  woollen, 
&c.  All  naval  and  n)ilitary  stores  are  prohibited 
from  being  exported  to  Persia. 

The  Russians,  who  compose  a  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  in  the  chief  oflices  of  state.  The 
Georgians,  who  profess  the  Greek  religion,  ai'e  fond 
of  serving  in  the  army  ;  and  the  Armenians,  who,  in 
person,  disposition,  and  features,  very  much  resemble 
the  Jews,  have  no  other  object  but  scraping  money 
together  by  means  of  traffic.  As  for  the  Persians  and 
Tartar  inhabitants,  they  are  too  fond  of  indolence 
and  roving  to  think  of  any  thing  else,  unless  compel- 
led to  it  Ijy  absolute  necessity.  Their  huts,  which 
arc  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  are  formed  of 
canes  or  bulrushes,  at  the  top  of  which  a  hole  is  made 
to  let  out  the  smoke :  their  fuel  is  turf,  or  cow-dung. 

The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  as  greatly  adds  to  its  sterility.     The 
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earth  produces  no  grain,  unless  it  has  been  overflowed 
during  the  winter  season.  Its  natural  productions 
are  reeds,  liquorice,  kal,  guristar-aculeata,  the  herb 
astrachania-nitraria,  <Scc.  The  inhabitants  likewise 
raise  melons  and  ponipions,  which  they  eat  with 
bread.  Tlie  wine  made  of  their  grapes  is  too  sharp, 
which  proceeds  from  the  salt  of  the  earth,  though 
their  grapes  are  fine,  and  delicious  to  the  taste. 
The  mulberries  are  unwholesome,  but  the  garden 
vegetables  toleralily  good. 


are  three  different 
to  the  lower  town. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


SIBERIA, 


INCLUDING 

KALMUCK  AND  USBECK-TARTARY. 

SIBERIA,  extends  from  50  to  68  deg.  north  lat. 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Russia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Werkhotauria, 
which  extend  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  divide  Asia 
from  Europe  quite  to  the  Frozen-Ocean,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Japanese-Ocean,  and  part  of  Tarlary ;  and  on 
the  south,  by  the  same.  It  is  upwards  of  3000  miles 
in  length,  from  cast  to  west,  and  al)out  760  in  breadth. 
The  southern  is  the  only  part  iit  for  human  beings  to 
live  in  :  here  the  chmate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  ap- 
pears as  if  it  would  be  fertile,  if  cultivated.  The 
northern  part  exhi)>its  nothing  but  impenetrable 
woods,  snow-top  mountains,  fens,  lakes,  marshes, 
Sec.  and  is  withal  so  much  exposed  to  the  bleak 
winds,  that  it  is  quite  barren  and  desolate.  To  these 
dreary  regions,  the  czars  of  Muscovy  banish  their 
courtiers  and  other  great  persons  who  incur  their  j 
displeasure.  i 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and 
wholesome;  and  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, in  all  ])robability,  would  live  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  if  they  were  not  so  much  addicted  to  an  im- 
moderate use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Siberia  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  and  loadstones.  Naturalists  have 
long  dis[)uted,  whetlier  a  substance  found  there,  re- 
sembling elephants'  teeth,  are  really  such,  or  whether 
they  are  a  marine  protiuction  :  when  polished  with 
art  and  skill,  their  appearance  is  certainly  whimsical 
and  curious. 

A  great  variety  of  animals  range  the  forests  of  Si- 
beria, .some  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
countries.  These  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food 
and  clothes,  and  at  tlie  same  time  furnish  them  with 
commodities  for  an  ad\autageous  trade.  TIvs  ter- 
ritory may  also  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of 
black  foxes,  sables,  and  ermines,  the  skins  of  which 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  oth(;r  i)art.of  the  world. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  in  great  plenty,  and  may  be 
had  cheap. 

Tobolski,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  58  deg.  north 
lat.  and  67  deg.  east  long,  from  London,  and  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Russians,  or  na- 
turalized. The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
larger  being  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  ri\  er  Irtisz, 
and  the  other  upon  a  hill.  This  part  is  fortified,  both 
cast  and  north,  by  a  rampart,  bastions,  and  a  ditch 
six  feet  broad,  bordered  with  palisadoes. 

This  city  has  a  governor,  whose  prerogative  reaches 
almost  over  all  Siberia:  here  too  is  a  court  of  cqnily, 
composed  of  fifteen  counsellors,  who  conduct  botli 
civil  and  military  afiairs.  In  the  lower  town  are  seven 
churches,  and  a  convent  built  of  stone;    and  there 
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communications  from  the  upper 
It  has  a  garrison,  consisting  of 
two  regiments  of  infantry.  A  considerable  traffic  was 
once  carried  on  between  this  place  and  the  Chinese, 
by  means  of  caravans ;  but  the  reciprocal  knavery  of 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  merchants  reduced  it  in  a 
short  time  to  a  very  languishing  state. 

The  Kalmucks  are  the  inhal)itants  of  a  prodigi- 
ous desert,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Don  and 
Volga.  These  people  are  continually  roving-  about : 
in  the  winter,  they  usually  reside  on  the  borders  of 
Circassia;  they  proceed  northerly  in  the  spring,  and 
return  back  again  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  They 
never  cultivate  any  land,  their  only  riches  being  their 
flocks  and  cattle,  on  whose  account  they  principally 
roam  about  in  search  of  fresh  pasture.  Their  tem- 
porary habitations  are  huts,  covered  with  reeds, 
rushes,  or  felt. 

Tliey  are  for  the  most  part  raw-boned  and  stout, 
and  have  reddish  and  yellowish  brown  complexions, 
a  flat  visage,  thick  lips,  a  small  nose,  and  short  chin. 
The  women  are  shaped  like  the  men,  ha\e  a  whole- 
some white  and  red  in  their  faces,  and  are  lively, 
agreeable  and  industrious.  The  sole  profession  among 
them  is  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  they  pursue  hunting 
as  an  amusement ;    live  in  tents,  or  yourts  of  felt, 
which  they  call  tjar,  and  the  Russians  kihitka,  and  in 
many  respects  resemble  Kirguisians.     Their  clothing 
is  after  the  eastern  manner,  and  they  dress  their  heads 
exactly  like  the  Chinese  :  some  of  their  women  wear 
a  large  golden  ring  in  their  nostrils  :     They  are  great 
eaters,  but  can  endure  waut  for  a  long  time  without 
complaint.     Their  principal  food  is  animals  tame  and 
wild,  and  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that 
have  died  of  age  or  distempers,  though  it  stink  ever 
so  much  ;  so  that  the  flesh  market  in  every  herd  hath 
the   appearance   and  scent  of  a  lay-stall  of  carrion  . 
they  eat  likewise  the  roots  and   plants  which  grow  in 
the  deserts.     Both  sexes  smoke  continually.     As  their 
courses  are  regulated  by  necessity,  they  keep  to  the 
north  in  the  summer,  and  to  the  southern  deserts  in 
the  winter.     They  sleep  upon  felt  or  carpeting,  and 
cover  themselves  with  the  same.     They  are  charac- 
terized as  a  rough  kind  of  people,  but  are  less  base 
and  dissolute  than  they  are  represented  to  be.     Their 
attachment  to  their  chiefs  or  masters  is  very  great ; 
but  their  acti\e  spirit,  together   with  their  improvi- 
dence and  carelessness,  render  Miem  thievish  and  dirty. 
In  their  robberies,  they  prefer  stratagem  to  violence 
and  are  seldom  known  to  commit  murder,  from  their 
belief  in  the  uocturnal  \Aanclering  of  dead  men's-spi- 
rits.     Their  code  is  very  favourable  to  females,  to 
whom  they  never  impute  any  crime.     A  rape  and 
adultery  is  punished  with  a  mulct  of  nine  herd  of  cat- 
tle.    They  affect  to  profess  the  Chinese  religion,  but 
know  very  little  of  its  principles.     Tliey  are  supersti- 
tious aljout  good  and    bad   days ;    and   have  written 
laws  which  are  founded  on  reason,  custom,  and  the 
will  of  tlie  prince.     Tiieir  speech  is  a  mongrel  diale(^t 
witli   many    Tartarian  words ;     but    their   religious 
books  are  in  the  Tongut  or  Tibotan. 

These  people  are  divided  into  different  hordes, 
each  of  which  hath  its  chief,  but  all  are  subject  to 
one  sovereign,  called  khan,  who  has  an  agent  or 
envoy  at  Astrachan. 

Uskeck-Tartary  is  situated  between  the  Great 
Mogul's  dominions,  which  bound  it  on  the  south, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  with  Persia,  are  the 
western  confines.  It  has  the  couutry  of  the  Kalmucks 
on  the  north,  and  the  Thibet  towards  the  east. 

The  country  of  Usbeck-Tartary  was  once  the  seat  _ 
of  a  more  powerful  empire  than  that  of  Rome  or 
Greece.  It  was  iiot  only  the  native  country,  but  the 
favourite  residence  of  Zingis  or  Jenghis  Khan,  and 
i'amerlane,  who  enriched  it  with  the  spoils  of  India 
and  the  eastern  world. 

The  Usbecks  are  generally  esteemed  the  most  civi- 
lized of  all  the  Mahometan   Tartars ;    not  but  they 
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can  pillacje  and  rob  their  neighbours  as  well  as  any 
other  Tartarian  tribe.  They  nearly  resemble  the  Per- 
sians in  their  dress,  their  boots,  which  are  uncom- 
monly large,  excepted  :  the  chiefs  wear  a  plume  of 
feathers  on  their  turban,  and,  as  well  as  their  khan, 
pride  themselves  much  on  beiug  the  descendants  olF 
the  renowned  Tamerlane. 

Their  common  food  is  pilau  or  l)oiled  rice,  but  their 
greatest  delicacy  is  horse-flesh.  They  drink  a  kind  of-^ 
aiTack,  or  fermented  liquor,  made  of  mare's  milk. 
Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Mongol ;  but  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Persian  language  in  its  purity. 

The  capital  of  this  country  is  called  Bukharia,  and 
lies  in  39  deg.  15  min.  north  latitude,  at  the  distance 
of  thirteen  miles  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samar- 
cand.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  but  the  mosque  and  caravanseras 
are  of  brick.  It  is  tolerably  populous,  but  not  equal 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  The  khan  is  permitted  to 
seize  upon  the  property  of  whom  he  pleases,  which 
damps  the  spirit  of  cultivation,  and  greatly  injures 
commerce. 

Lassa  is  a  small  citj',  but  the  houses,  which  are  of 
stone,  are  spacious  and  lofty. 

The  city  of  D^rbent,  situated  on  the  Caspian  shore, 
is  called  the  frontier  of  Persia.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  he  here 
received  the  visit  from  the  Amozonian  queen  Thale- 
stris.  It  is  now  enclosed  with  a  strong  broad  wall, 
built  with  large  square  stones,  hard  as  marble,  from 
the  quarries  in  Caucasus. 

Tarku  is  the  capital  of  Daghestan,  and  contains 
three  thousand  houses,  two  stories  high,  platformed 
at  top  for  walking.  The  Tartars  of  this  province  are 
numerous  and  Mahometans,  governed  by  a  shef  kal, 
whose  office  is  elective. 

With  respect  to  commerce  and  manufactures,  we 
must  confess  that  this  head  makes  but  an  inconsidera- 
ble figure  in  the  desci'iption  of  Tartary,  their  chief 
traffic  consisting  in  cattle,  skins,  beavers,  rhuliarb, 
musk,  and  fish.  The  Astrachans,  notwithstanding 
their  interruptions  by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  into  Persia,  to  which  they  export 
red  leather,  woollen,  and  linen  cloth,  and  some  of 
the  manufactures  of  Europe. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  country  with 
some  few  particulars  concerning  its  inhabitants,  whjo 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Japheth. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  furnished  those  amazing  numbers  who, 
vmder  various  names,  destroyed  the  Roman  empire, 
yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  those  fine 
provinces,  where  learning  and  the  arts  once  resided, 
are  now  scenes  of  horror  and  barbarity.  This  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful  massacres  made  among 
the  nations  by  the  victorious  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Ta- 
merlane, and  their  descendants ;  for  nothing  is  more 
common  in  their  histories,  than  their  jmtting  to  the 
sword  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  in  a  few 
days.  Some  authors  indeed  have  absurdly  questioned 
the  veracity  of  the  historians  of  these  great  conquerors, 
though  it  be  better  established  than  that  of  the  G  reek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  former,  about  the  year  1 200, 
made  himself  master  of  those  regions  which  form  at 
this  day  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and 
his  son.  Baton  Sagin,  niade  himself  master  of  the 
southern  Russia,  and  peopled  it  with  Tartar  colonies, 
which  are  now  confounded  or  blendid  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Long  and  heavily  did  the  Tartar  yoke  gall  the 
neck  of  Russia,  till  alleviated  by  the  divisions  among 
themselves  :  but  they  were  not  delivered  from  these 
warlike  invaders  till  the  time  of  Ivan  III.  who  ascended 
the  Russian  throne  in  1462.  He  repeatedly  defeated 
them,  subdued  the  kingdom  ot  Kasan  and  otlier  pro- 
vinces, and  made  his  name  respected  in  all  that  quarter. 


Tamerlane's  memory  hath  been  more  permanent  than 
that  of  Zinghis  Khan :  his  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
einperor,  Bajazet,  hath  been  before  noticed  in  the 
history  of  that  nation,  and  great  were  his  conquests, 
and  his  name  far  ])eyond  the  limits  of  his  proper  domi- 
nions. His  descent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the 
khans  and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor 
of  Indostan  himself. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that,  among  the 
Tartars,  the  standard  or  colours  of  the  respective  tribes 
form  a  distinct  mark,  whereby  each  Tartar  knows  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  These  marks  of  distinc- 
tion consist  of  a  piece  of  Chinese  linen,  or  other, 
coloured  stuff,  suspended  on  a  lance  twelve  feet  in 
length,  among  the  Pagan  Tartars.  The  Mahometan 
Tartars  write  upon  their  standards  the  name  of  God, 
in  the  Arabic  language.  The  Kalmucks  and  the  Mo- 
gul Tartars,  distinguish  theirs  by  the  name  of  some 
animal ;  and  as  the  branches  or  divisions  of  a  tribe 
preserve  always  the  figure  drawn  upon  the  standard  of 
that  tribe,  adding  only  the  particular  denomination  of 
each  branch,  those  standards  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
genealogical  table  or  tree,  by  which  the  origin  and 
descent  of  each  individual  may  be  ascertained. 

The  khans  pay  a  tribute,  or  acknowldgment  of 
their  dependence  upon  one  or  other  of  their  powerful 
neighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and  lenity  ; 
as  the  friendship  of  these  barbarians  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  allied. 
Some  tribes,  however,  affect  independence;  and, 
when  united,  they  form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late 
have  been  very  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  parti- 
cularly to  the  Chinese,  of  which  we  shall  give"  some 
account  in  the  description  of  that  empire. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  -by  wasting  the 
country,  is  very  ancient  among  the  Tartars,  and 
practised  by  all  of  them,  from  the  Danube  eastward. 
This  circumstance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  regular  troops,  who  must  thereby  be  deprived  of 
all  subsistence,  while  the  Tartars  are  at  no  loss  for 
provisions,  having  always  many  spare  horses  to  kill 
and  eat. 


CHAP.  IX. 


CHINA. 


Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  iSoil,  Produce, 
Rivers,  Inhabitants,  <^c. 

THIS  vast  and  opulent  empire,  is  14-50  miles  in 
length,  and  1260  in  breadth,  and  is  situated 
between  20  and  42  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  98 
and  123  east  long.  It  contains  1,110,000  square  miles, 
to  which  if  we  add  Chinese  Tartary,  containing 
044,000,  the  whole  will  amount  to  1,754,000. 

China  is  bounded  by  the  Chinese  Tartary,  and  an 
amazing  stone  wall,  on  the  north;  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the 
east ;  by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartarian  countries  and 
mountains  of  Thibet  and  Russia,  on  the  west ;  and 
by  the  Chinesian  Sea,  on  the  south. 

According  to  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History, 
the  great  division  of  this  empire  is  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, exclusive  of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  situ- 
ated without  the  great  wall,  though  under  the  same 
dominion ;  each  of  which  might,  for  their  largeness, 
fertility,  populousness,  and  opulence,  pass  for  so 
many  distinct  kingdoms.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  the  information  contained  in 
Du  Halde's  voluminous  account  of  China,  is  drawn 
from  the  papers  of  Jesuits,  and  other  religionists  sent 

thither 
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thither  by  the  pope,  but  whose  missions  have  been  at  II 
an  end  for  above  half  a  century.  Some  of  those  fa- 
thers were  men  of  penetration  and  judgment,  and  had 
great  opportunities  of  procuring  information  about  a 
century  ago  ;  but  even  their  accounts  of  this  empire 
are  justly  to  be  suspected.  They  had  powerful  ene- 
mies at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  maintained 
theirfooting  only  by  magnifying  their  own  labours  and 
successes,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  so  that  their  exaggerated  accounts  ought  to 
be  read  with  great  caution. 

The  name  of  this  empire  is  probably  derived  from 
a  Chinese  word,  signifying  central  or  middle  ;  for  the 
natives,  till  they  were  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the 
European  mathcillkticians,  fancied  that  the  world  was 
flat ;  and  that  their  country  not  only  occupied  the  best 
part,  but  lay  exactly  in  the  middle. 

China  is  a  plain  country,  and  contains  no  remarka- 
ble mountains  except  to  tlie  north,  where  those  which 
separate  it  from  Tartar}  are  craggy,  steep,  and  almost 
inaccessible  ;  but  many  hills  are  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  which  in  general  are  cultivated  l>y 
the  admirable  contrixancis  and  indetatigable  industry 
of  the  natives.  Numl)ers  of  these  are  with  infinite 
labour,  cut  into  the  most  whimsical  figures,  so  as  to 
resemble  at  a  distance,  elephants,  camels,  leopards, 
boars,  bears,  tigers,  kc. 

The  princi[)al  rivers  are,  1.  The  Hoambo,  or  Yel- 
low River,  so  called  from  being  tinged  with  a  yellow 
colour,  owing  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil 
'  through  which  it  flows.  It  rises  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Iiulostan,  in  the  intern\ediate  mountain  between 
Tartarv  and  the  province  Suechan,  and  after  pur- 
suing a  winding  course  of  near  1900  miles,  it  falls 
into  the  Eastern  Ocean :  this  river  is  exceedingly  rapid. 
•Z.  The  Ky-am,  or  Blue-River,  rises  in  Tiiibet,  flows 
from  east  to  west,  and  disembogues  itself  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean  :  it  is  remarkably  broad  and  deep.  3. 
The  Bloody  River,  so  called  from  the  redness  of  its 
sand.  4,  The  Pearl  River,  so  denominated  on  ac- 
count of  the  numlier  of  precious  stones  fo\iud  among 
its  gravel.  -3.  A  river  near  Somin,  which  in  harvest- 
time  turns  blue,  when  its  waters  give  an  admirable 
tin<>e  of  that  colour.  6.  A  river  near  Pemgan,  whose 
waters  are  so  thin,  that  even  timber  will  sink  in  them. 
7.  A  seventh,  -in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ching-tien, 
the  waters  of  which  are  odoriferous.  8.  The  Kin-xa, 
which  contains  gold  sand.  J).  The  Xo,  of  a  medicinal 
(luality,  on  which  account  many  flock  to  its  banks 
for  the  cui-e  of  various  disorders.  10.  The  river  uear 
the  city  Hangchen,  which  annually,  on  a  certain  day, 
rises  to  an  astonishing  height ;  a  phenomenon  not  yet 
accounted  for  either  by  Asiatic  or  European  philoso- 
phers. By  these  rivers,  and  the  canals,  the  people 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  excellent  fish  in  the 
greatest  variety. 

The  chief  bays  of  this  country,  are  those  of  Nan- 
kin and  Canton. 

The  canals  of  this  mighty  empire  are   perhaps  the 
most  useful  and  stupendous  works  that  ever  the  ima- 
gination of  man  conceived,  or  the  exertion  of  human 
industry  executed,  and   are  suflSeient  to  entitle  the 
aucieut  Chinese  to  the  character  of  being  the  wisest 
and  most  industrious  people  in  the  world.     The  com- 
moiliousness  and  length  of  them  is  incredible.     The 
chief  of  them  are  lined  with  hewn  stone  o^i  the  sides ; 
and  they  are  so  deep,  that  they  carry  large  vessels, 
and  sometimes  extend  above  lOOO  miles  in  length. 
Those  vessels  arc  fitted  up  for  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  in  China 
the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land. 
They  are  fmnished  with  stone  quays,  and  sometimes 
with  bridges  of  an  amazing  construction.     The  navi- 
gation is  slow,  and  the  vessels  sometimes  drawn  by 
men.     No  precautions  are   wanting,  that  could  be 
obtained  by  art  or  perseverance,  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers,  in  case  a  canal  is  crossed  by  a  rapid  river, 
or  exposed  to  torrents  from  the  mountains.     These 


canals  and  the  variety  that  is  seen  upon  their  borders, 
render  China  the  most  delightful  to  the  eye  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  as  well  as  fertile,  in  places  that 
are  not  so  by  nature.  Innumerable  bridges  pass  over 
these  canals,  the  centre  arches  of  which  are  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  a  vessel  passing  without  lowering  the 
mast. 

Though  no  country  is  better  fitted  than  China  for 
producing  timber  of  all  kinds,  yet  such  is  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  are  not  incumbered  with 
forests  or  woods.  They  suffer  no  timber  to  grow,  but 
for  ornament  and  use,  or  on  the  side  of  mountains, 
from  whence  the  trees,  when  cut  down,  can  be  con- 
veyed by  water  to  any  place. 

The  air  of  China  differs  according-  to  the  situation 
of  the  places.  Towards  the  north  it  is  sharp  ;  in  the 
middle,  mild ;  and  in  the  south,  hot.  The  soil  is, 
either  by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  in  every  thing  that 
can  administer  either  to  the  necessities,  conveniences, 
or  luxuries  of  life.  The  culture  of  the  cotton  and  the 
rice  fields,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  clothed  and  fed,  is  ingenious  almost  beyond  de- 
scription. The  rare  trees  and  aromatic  productions, 
either  ornamental  or  medicinal,  that  abound  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and 
some  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

Gardening  is  placed  in  China  at  the  head  of  the 
sciences  :  the  profession  is  honourable  ;  the  professors 
nien  of  the  greatest  abilities  ;  and  a  kind  of  degree  is 
taken,  ci-e  they  can  be  aduiitted  .to  practise  this  most 
ancient  and  most*useful  art.     But,  for  all  their  skill, 
they  are   unacquainted  with   the   nature  of  grafting 
trees,  or  of   meliorating  the   earth   where  they   are 
planted;  on  which  account  the  fruit  in  general  is  of 
an  inferior  flavour,  and  less  delicious  than  the  Euro- 
pean fruit.     The  principal  trees  are  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron ;  the  li  tchi,  a  kind  of  date-tree  ;  the  pea- 
tree,  which  produces  a  fruit  that  resembles,  and  is 
as  delicate  to  the  taste,  as  the  pea  of  Europe;  the 
meal-tree,  the  pulp  of  which  yields  excellent  flour  ; 
the  hermaphrodite-tree,    which  is  half  cypress,  and 
halt  juniper;  the  pepper-tree,  the  berries  of  which 
are  so  strong,  that  the  smell  frequently  overcomes 
those  that  pluck  them  ;  the  varnish-tree,  which  is  of 
two  species,  viz.  the  tsi  chu,  and  the  tong-chu  ;  the 
former  produces  that  admirable  varnish,  which  is  so 
much  admired  in  most  parts   of  the  universe;    the 
latter  bears  a  nut,  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted, 
that  furnishes  a  varnish  of  an  inferior  kind  :  the  kou- 
chu,  or  size  tree,    yields  a  matter  resembling  milk, 
which  is  of  admirable   use  in  gilding :  the   weeping 
willow-tree  is  nmch   admired   by  the   Chinese,    who 
plant  it  on  the  sides  of  all  their  canals  and  rivers,  and 
near  most  of  the  ponds  in  their  gardens.     They  deem 
its  shade  the  most  pleasing  of  any,  and  their  pastoral 
poets  mention  it   with   peculiar  res'Jject  in  all   their 
compositions.     The  tallow-trec  has  red   leaves   and 
white  fruit,  which  forn»  a  lively  contrast,  and  greatly 
])lcase  the  eye  of  the  beholder  :  of  the  kernels,  which 
liave  all  the  properties  of  tallow,  candles  are  made  ; 
the  flame  is  yellow,  the  smell  strong,  and  the  light 
rather    dim.     The    white    wax-tree  is   periodically 
covered  with  swarms   of  insects,  who   leave  on  its 
branches  thin  threa<ls  of  wax.     The  mango  and  long- 
yeu-trees  yield  fine  fruits  that  serve  as  delicate  pickles, 
and  the  produce  of  the  tse-tse-tree  is  an  admirable 
I  sweetmeat. 

[  The  polomie-tree,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  China 
alone,  bears  the  largest  fruit  in  the  world,  the  kernel 
of  which  is  delicious  when  roasted,  and  makes  an 
j  admired  dish  when  dressed  in  cocoa-nut-milk  ;  but  the 
most  singular  particular  of  this  tree  is,  that  the  fruit 
grows  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  not  from  the 
branches,  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  able  to 
sustaiiv  it. 

The  wood  of  the  iron-tree  is  so  hard,  that  whatever 

is  made  of  it  is  exccedmgly  durable;  of  this  anchors 

,  are  formed',  and  the  Ghmese   affirm,  that  they  are 
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more  lasting-  than  those  that  are  made  of  the  luetal 
from  whicli  the  tree  receives  its  name. 

The  tset-ham  is  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  wood, 
which  is  of  an  admirable  red,  beautifully  variet^ated 
with  fine  veins,  which  produce  such  an  effect,  that  it 
seems  to  the  eye  to  be  elegantly  painted. 

The  bamboo  or  cane  tree,  is  pretty  high  and  thick, 
the  bud  has  an  excellent  flavour,  and  the  pith  is  fine 
eating  ;  it  grows  in  marshy  grounds,  is  used  in  Ijuild- 
ings,  and  the  tubes  are  often  converted  into  water- 
pi[>es;  baskets  are  fabricated  of  its  splinters,  and 
when  it  grows  old  and  rotten,  the  Chinese  reduce  it 
to  a  paste,  of  which  paper  is  made.  Here  is  likewise 
a  reed,  of  which  not  only  baskets  and  mats  are  made, 
but  roi)es,  pack-thread,  kc.  The  nan-mu-tree,  how- 
ever, furnishes  the  principal  wood  for  the  purposes  of 
building ;  nevertheless,  they  have  oak,  pine,  sanders- 
wood,  ebony,  campliire,  Sec. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  profitable  pro- 
ductions of  this  country,  is  the  tea-tree ;  and  this 
being  almost  as  generally  used  at  present  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  as  in  China,  we  shall  be  the  more 
particular  in  our  deacriplion  of  it.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  tea  are  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  shrub, 
only  the  leaves  are  gathered  at  different  periods; 
indeed  the  soil  where  the  tea-tree  grows,  makes  some 
little  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  leaves  :  its  taste 
is  bitter,  and  its  qualities  astringent ;  the  little  oil  it 
contains  is  resinous,  and  its  salt  fixed  :  it  purifies, 
dilutes,  invigorates  the  brain  and  stomach,  promotes 
digestion,  perspiration,  S;c.  The  Chinese  use  it  in 
fevers,  cholics,  and  other  acute  disorders,  chronic 
diseases,  scorbutic  habiis,  >s;c.  Its  virtues  are  not 
local,  though  they  are  perhaps  more  efficacious  in 
China  than  other  places. 

The  general  di\  ision  of  teas  is  into  two  sorts,  viz. 


arreen  and  bohea ; 


but  these  are  again  distinguished 


by  other  appellations,  according  to  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, province  where  produced,  or  method  of  curing  : 
as  Congo,  souchong,  singlo,  bloom,  imperial,  hyson, 
&c.  &c.  the  singlo  is  deemed  the  most  delicate,  and 
the  bohea  the  most  wholesome  :  the  bohea  is  gather- 
ed in  March,  the  imperial  in  April,  the  singlo  in  May, 
and  the  green  in  June.  After  the  leaves  are  first 
plucked,  persons  are  employed  to  infuse  them  for 
a  certain  time  in  water,  l>y  which  the  resinous  par- 
ticles are  dissipated,  and  they  are  rendered  palatable ; 
for  without  such  a  preparatory  prelude,  they  woidd 
be  so  exceedingly  bitter,  that  scarce  any  quantity  of 
sugar  would  prove  sufiicient  to  correct  the  taste,  or 
render  tliem  agreeable  to  the  palate  ;  after  infusion, 
the  bohea,  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  when  in  ma- 
turity, is  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun ;  but  the 
green,  after  being  exposed  for  a  short  space  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  assiduously  turned  and  stirred 
about  the  whole  time,  is  strewed  upon  the  sheets  of 
copper  (which  are  gently  warmed  by  embers  beneath 
them)  and  rolled  up  and  down  by  proper  persons, 
whose  hands  are  defended  by  thick  leather  gloves 
from  the  effluvia,  which  would,  without  such  precau- 
tion, prove  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence. 

The  tea  receives  the  principal  part  of  its  g-reen 
tincture  and  fine  flavour,  from  the  baleful  vapours 
that  exhale  from  the  heated  copjier ;  yet  these  very 
circumstances,  that  should  render  it  obnoxious,  are 
its  principal  recommendations,  not  only  with  the 
Europeans,  but  the  Asiatics;  who  are  so  infatuated, 
as  to  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  palate,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  constitutions ;  and  to  prefer  the  unwhole- 
some green  to  the  more  salubriotte  bohea.  Green 
is  considerably  dearer  than  bohea,  on  account  of  the 
greater  trouble  in  preparing  it,  which  is  already  men- 
tioned, and  because  when  the  young  leaves  are 
plucked,  the  tree  receives  so  much  injury,  that  it  is 
allowed  two  or  three  years  to  regain  its  strength  and 
vigour,  during  which  time,  the  leaves  that  acciden- 
tally fall,  are  gathered  up  and  converted  into  bohea. 
Mr.  Bell,  however,  the  latest  traveller  who  hath 
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'given  us  any  authentic  account  of  China,  affirms,  that 
the  bohea,  in  curing,  is  mixed  with  another  herb  ; 
that  is  probably  oidy  an  adulteration,  of  which  the 
Chinese,  who  are  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  prac- 
tised in  every  artifice  to  defraud,  may  be  justly  sus- 
pected. 

Dr.  Quincy  calls  tea  the  most  salubrious  of  all 
vegetables  that  were  ever  introduced  into  food  or 
medicine ;  and  Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  green-tea 
as  a  fine  diluter;  while  Dr.  James,  on  the  contrary, 
says,  "  Whatever  virtues  are  ascribed  to  tea,  or  how- 
ever useful  it  may  be  in  China,  it  is  very  certain  that 
either  the  tea,  or  the  water,  or  both,  are  extremely 
prejudicial,  as  an  habitual  drink  in  England;"  but, 
with  submission  to  these  great  physicians,  we  rather 
think  they  have  carried  their  respective  opinions  too 
much  into  extremes.  Tea  hath,  doubtless,  many  of 
the  virtues  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  it,  without 
being'  an  universal  medicine,  as  Doctor  Quincy  would 
have  us  believe  ;  it  may  likewise  have  its  bad  (juali- 
ties,  without  being  so  exceedingly  pernicious  as 
Doctor  James  would  persuade  us.  Besides,  if  we 
consider  the  j)robable  adulterations  of  the  Chinese 
merchants,  and  our  own  domestic  dealers,  with  the 
virtues  it  may  lose  in  the  voyage,  and  by  the  length 
of  time  it  lays  by  previous  to  consumption,  it  is  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  the  latter  gentleman  drew  his 
inferences,  not  from  the  effects  of  the  genuine,  but  of 
a  spurious  and  adulterated  kind  of  tea. 

The  Chinese  drink  their  tea  without  sugar,  though 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  a  produce  of  their 
country,  and  exceedingly  cheap.  The  very  best  green 
tea  is  sold  at  Pekin  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  Eug- 
lish  per  pound  :  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  tea-tree 
degenerates  when  transplanted,  even  in  countries 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  Dutch  dry 
and  prepare  sage  as  tea  is  in  China,  of  which  the 
Chinese  are  so  fond,  that  they  give  four  pounds  of  the 
latter  for  one  of  the  former. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  seems  to  be  very  simple  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  kinds  are  of  a  much  higher 
and  more  delicious  flavour  than  others.  It  is  thought 
that  the  finest,  which  is  the  flower  of  the  tea,  is  im- 
ported over-land  to  Russia ;  but  we  know  of  little  dif- 
ference in  their  effects  on  the  human  body. 

The  Portuguese,  it  is  supposed,  had  the  use  of  tea 
long  before  the  English ;  but  it  was  introduced  among 
the  latter  before  the  restoration,  as  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  first  act  of  parliament,  that  settled  the 
excise  on  the  king  for  life  in  1660.  Catharine  of 
Lisbon,  wife  to  Charles  II.  rendered  the  use  of  it 
common  at  court. 

The  ginseng  (a  native  of  Chinese  Tartary)  so  fa- 
mous among  the  Chinese  as  the  univiersal  remedy,  and 
monopolized  even  by  the  emperors,  is  now  found  to 
be  but  a  common  root,  and  is  plentiful  in  British 
America.  When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  dis- 
tinguished for  its  healing  qualities;  and  this  instance 
alone  ought  to  teach  us  with  what  caution  tiie  former 
accounts  of  China,  penned  by  the  Jesuits,  are  to  be 
read.  It  grows  in  most  grounds,  is  many  years  ma- 
turing, has  small  leaves,  pointing  upwards,  a  bluish 
flower,  and,  when  dried,  is  of  a  greyish  cast.  Se- 
veral other  vegetables  of  a  medicinal  nature  are  also 
found  in  China,  particularly  rhubarb,  tou-ling,  or 
China-root;  the  tiho-hang,  a  restorative;  the  sant-si, 
a  purifier;   and  tobacco. 

Naturalists  affirm,  that  China  produces  all  metals 
and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world.  They 
procure  gold,  which  is  the  natural  produce  of  the 
countiy,  by  gathering  the  larger  particles  which  are 
washed  down  the  rivers,  catching  the  smaller  by 
means  of  fleeces,  or  searching  for  what  accidentally 
sticks  in  the  banks.  They  have  also  gold  mines;  but 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinese 
government,  is  that  of  not  introducing  a  superabun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver,  for  fear  of  hurting  industry, 
these  are  therefore  but  slightly  worked,  and  the  cur- 
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rency  of  that  metal  is  supplied  by  the  grains  the  peo- 
ple "pick  up  in  the  sands  of  rivers  and  mountains. 
The  silver  specie  is  furnished  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 
The  mountains  are  stored  with  iron,  copper,  quick- 
silver, lead,  white  copper,  or  tutenage,  which  the 
natives  call  petong,  load-stones,  pit-coal,  salts  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  quarries  of  stone,  particularly  marble, 
many  veins  of  which  are  finely  variegated  with  land- 
scapes; and  some  of  the  other  stones,  when  burnt, 
produce  a  n^etal  of  which  they  make  excellent  swords, 
and  other  weapons. 

The  meadows  and  pastures  are  fat  and  rich,  and 
feed  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle. 

No  counti'y  is  better  furnished  with  horses,  the 
breed  of  which,  though  small,  hath  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  Tartarian,  Arabian, 
and  Persian. 

Here  are  likewise  great  numhers  of  oxen,  buffaloes, 
swine,  game,  ^ic.  Their  tygers  arc  exceedingly 
fierce  and  dangerous,  for  they  search  for  tlieir  prey 
in  <iroves,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger,  will  enter 
villages,  and  attack  the  inhabitants  with  great  fury. 

The  bears  in  China  naturally  walk  upon  their  hind- 
le'^s,  have  faces  resembling  those  of  monkies,  long 
beards,  and  great  sagacity ;  they  arc  tan^ht  a  variety 
of  tricks,  and  are  rendered  very  entertaining  by  the 
address  of  their  tutors.  The  Chinese  camel  is  about 
the  bigness  of  a  middle-sized  horse,  of  a  dnn  or  ash 
colour;  it  is  well  made,  and  has  two  bunches  upon  its 
back.  Here  are  no  lions,  and  but  few  elephants,  but 
manv  rhinoccrosses  and  wild  boars:  stags  also,  and 
Jiares  are  in  great  plenty.  The  dwarf  stag  is  a  great 
curiosity,  bning  in  form  exactly  like  a  stag,  and  in  size 
no  bii>ger  than  a  dog:  this  is  accounted  a  domestic 
animal,  :is  few  persons  of  any  consideration  are  with- 
out them  in  their  houses  or  gardens.  The  musk-cat 
is  likewise  found  here,  from  a  bag  under  the  navel  of 
which  is  taken  that  nol)le  perfume  called  musk,  which 
uiakcs  a  valuable  article  of  Chinese  commerce.  Their 
wild  mules  can  never  be  so  far  broken  as  to  become 
.serviceable;  they  are  therefore  only  caught  to  be 
killed,  as  their  Hesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  China,  some  ac- 
counts inform  us,  that  th-re  are   in  this  vast  emi)ire 
tifty-eiglit  millions  of  inhabitants;    and   ail    between 
twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  pay  an  annual  tax;  but 
in  a  work  published  at  Berlin   in   1786,  by  Professor 
Hermann,  the  population  of  China   (including  Chi- 
nese Tartary)  is  settled  at  104,096,254  souls,  allowing 
916  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile.     Of  this  amaz- 
ing number,  one-fourth  part,  he  says,  contributes  to 
the  public  taxes ;  and  the  army  is  computed  at  one- 
sevtntieth.       Notwithstanding    the    industry  of  the 
people,  their  amazing  increase  frequently  occasions  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.     As  next  to  being  barren,  they 
count   it  the  greatest  scandal  to  bring   females   into 
the  world;    therefore  if  a  woman   of  a  poor  family 
happens  to  have  three  or  four  girls  successively,  it  not 
untVequcntly   happens  that   she  will  expose  them  on 
the  high  roads,  or  cast  them  into  a  river,  wliich  they 
are   allowed  to  do;  but  then  they  fasten   a  gourd  to 
the  chihl,  that   it  may  Hoat  on  the  water ;  and  there 
are  often  compassionate  people  of  fortune,  who  are 
mo\  ed  bv  the  cries  of  the  children,  to  save  them  from 
death. 

The  Chinese,  in  their  persons  are  middle  sized, 
their  faces  broad,  tin  ir  eyes  black  and  small,  their 
noses  rather  short.  The  Chineso  iiave  particular  ideas 
of  beauty :  they  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part 
of  their  faces  by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  a 
few  straggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tar- 
tar princes  conu)el  them  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  and,  like  Mahometans,  to  M'ear  only  a  lock  on 
the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north,  is 
fair;  towards  the  south,  swarthy;  and  the  falter  a 
man  is,  they  think  him  the  handsonter.  Men  of 
quality  and  learning,  who  are  not  much  e  posed  to 
the  sun,  are  delicately  complexioned ;  and  they  who 
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are  bred  to  letters,  let  the  nails  of  their  fingers  grow 
to  an  enormous  length,  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
employed  in  manual  labour. 

As  to  the  Chinese  women,  they  have  little  eyes, 
plump  rosy  lips,  black  hair,  regular  features,  and  a 
delicate  though  florid  complexion.  The  sinallness  of 
their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty, 
and  no  swathing  is  omitted,  from  their  earliest  age, 
to  give  them  that  unnatural  accomplishment ;  so  that 
when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  said  to  totter  rather 
than  to  walk.  This  absurd  custom  is  said  by  some  to 
ha\e  been  invented  by  the  ancient  Chinese  to  palliate 
their  jealousy,  by  restraining  women  from  visiting, 
and  rambling  abroad  too  nmch. 

It  would  give  little  information,  and  less  amuse- 
ment to  the  reader,  were  we  to  enter  into  all  the  ridi- 
culous formalities  of  the  Chinese,  especially  of  their 
men  of  quality,  when  paying  or  receiving  visits;  and 
this  very  probably  would  come  too  late,  as  the  man- 
ners of  the  Chinese,  since  they  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Tartars,  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  legislators  of  China, 
looking  upon  submission  and  subordination  as  the 
corner-stones  of  all  society ;  devised  those  outward 
marks  of  respect,  ridiculous  as  they  appear  to  us,  as 
the  test  of  duty  and  respect  from  inferiors  to  supe- 
riors ;  and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the  man 
who  M'as  deficient  in  civility,  was  void  of  good  sense. 

From  the  general  mode  of  behaviour,, and  the  com- 
i  pliments  used  by  the  Chinese  on  every  occasion,  they 
1  seem  to  be  a  polite  and  affable  people :  but  view 
them,  independent  of  the  ceremonials  prescribed  by 
i  law,  and  they  will  appear  to  be  the  most  dishonest, 
low,  thieving  set  in  the  world,  employing  their  na- 
tural quickness  only  to  improve  their  arts  of  cheating 
the  European  nations  they  deal  with,  es;)ecially  the 
English ;  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  none  but  a 
Chinese  can  over-reach  a  Chinese.  Tbev  are  fond  of 
law  disputes  beyond  any  people  in  the  world.  Their 
hypocrisy  is  without  bounds :  and  the  men  of  property 
among  them  practise  the  most  avowed  bribery,  and 
the  lowest  meannesses,  to  obtain  preferment.  It 
should  however  be  remembered,  that  some  of  the  late 
accounts  of  China  have  been  drawn  up  by  those  who 
were  little  acquainted  with  any  part  of  that  empire, 
but  the  sea-port  towns,  in  which  they  probably  met 
w  ith  many  knavish  and  designing  peo])le.  Some  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  seem  to  have  too  much  ex- 
tolled the  Chinese,  who  are,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
much  degraded  by  later  writers.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  seems  not  just  to  attempt  to  characti  rise  a  great 
nation  by  a  few  unfavourable  instances,  though  well 
attested ;  and  we  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  parts  of  China,  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  manners  and  characters  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  dress  of  the  Chinese  varies  according  to  the 
degrees  among  them.  The  men  wear  cai)s  on  their 
heads,  of  the  fashion  of  a  ball ;  those  of  quality  are 
ornamented  with  jewels :  the  rest  of  their  dress  is  easy 
and  loose,  consisting  of  a  vest  and  sash,  a  coat  or  gowu 
thrown  over  them,  silk  boots,  quilted  with  cotton, 
and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  towards  the  south 
wear  nothing  on  their  head  ;  sometimes  their  hair  i^ 
drawn  up  in  a  net,  and  sometimes  it  is  dishevelled  : 
their  dress  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only 
their  gown  or  upi)er  garment  has  very  large  open 
sleeves.  The  dress,  both  of  men  and  women,  varies, 
howe\  er,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
nnite.  On  paying  a  visit,  they  envelope  themselves 
entu-clv  with  a  blue  silk  loose  habit,  which  they  cover 
with  a  black  or  purple  cloak,  that  reaches  to  the  mid- 
leg,  they  usually  wear  a  scymeter  by  their  siae,  and 
carry  a  fan  in  their  hand,  but  never  forget  the  silk 
busKins  which  co\  er  their  pink  stockings.  Elderly 
women  aeiierally  dress  in  black  or  purple,  but  the 
youthful  "in    whatever  colours    thev    please,  except 
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yellow,  which  none  but  the  royal  family  are  permitted 
to  wear. 

Marriages  in  China  afre  concluded  on  by  the  pa- 
rents, and  that  is  ij:enerally  when  the  parties  are  per- 
fect children,  who  never  see  each  other  till  the  day  ii 
of  their  nuptials;  and  though  in  other  countries  it  is  I 
the  custom  for  women  to  brins:  portions  to  their  hus- 
bands, here  iiusbands  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  pa- 
jrrntsof  the  bride,  which  is  generally  laid  out  in  clothes, 
&c.  for  her  :  then  follow  eertuin  ceienionies,  the  chief 
of  which  consist  in  the  relations  on  both  sides  sending- 
to  demand  the  name  of  the  intended  bridegroom  and 
bride,  and  in  making  them  presents.  The  relations 
of  the  bride,  who  fix  the  day  of  the  nuptials,  fre- 
quently consult  the  calendar  for  a  fortunate  day ; 
4nean-\vhile  the  man  sends  his  intended  bride  some 
jewels,  pendants,  and  the  like  ;  at  least  this  is  the 
custom  among  the  rich.  When  the  nuptials  are 
ratified,  the  bride  goes  among"  the  ladies,  and  spends 
the  day  with  them,  while  the  bridegroom  treats  his 
friends  in  a  separate  apartment,  and  at  niglit  the 
couple  retire  to  bed. 

No  man,  except  the  emperor,  can  marry  more  than  I 
one  wife  ;  he  however  has  the  privilege  of  taking  as  i 
many    concubines  into  his  house  as  he  pleases,    but  ] 
these  must  be  obedient  to  the  wife,  and  treat  her  as  ! 
their  mistress,  though  tlie  children  are  not  deemed 
bastai'ds,  but  share  the  father's  estate  in  common  with 
those  of  the  lawful  wife,  who  permits  theui  to  style 
her  mother,  and  treats  them  as  she  does  her  own  chil-  1 
dren.    The  emperor  has  three  wives,  and  about  3000  ! 
concubines.  I 

As  to  the  funerals  of  these  people,  a  great  personage  | 
is  always  buried  with  a  peculiar  solenmity  and  pomp  :   1 
they  first  wash  the  corpse,  and  after  embalming-  it,  | 
dress  it  in  the  richest  robes,  and  then  expose  it  to  view  | 
in  a  raised  alcove,  before  which  the  wives,  children,  ' 
relations,  and  friends  prostrate  themselves  :  near  the  i 
coffin  stands  an  image  of  the  deceased,  or  else  some  ! 
carved  work,  with  his  name  in  large  characters,  and 
with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  flambeaux.     The  coffin  is 
made  of  precious  wood,  varnished  and  gilt.     People 
of  note,  and  even  some  of  the  poorer  sort,  will  have 
their  coffins  made  in  their  life-time.  Before  the  corpse 
is  put  into  the  coffin,  a  quantity  of  lime  is  strewed  at  ! 
the  bottom  of  it.     Every  Chinese  keeps  in  his  house  | 
a  table  or  altar,  upon  which  are  written  the  names  of  \ 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  before 
which  they   frequently   burn  incense,  and  prostrate 
themselves ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies, 
the  name  of  the  great-grandfather  is  taken  away,  and 
that  of  the  deceased  is  substituted. 

The  mourning  of  the  Chinese  is  white,  which  is 
worn  three  years  for  a  parent }  wives  mourn  three 
years  for  their  husbands,  but  husbands  only  one  year 
for  their  wives.  Children,  mourning  for  their  parents, 
wear  coarse  white  cloth  the  first  year,  a  better  sort  the 
second  year,  and  the  the  third  year  white  silk  if  they 
please.  The  first  hundred  days  are  spent  in  solitude, 
lamentation,  and  abstinence ;  ami  during  the  whok; 
period  of  their  mourning,  they  are  forced  to  refrain 
from  holding  any  public  employment;  even  a  man- 
darin quits  ail  business  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  two  principal  public  festivals  or  rejoicings  in 
China,  are  celebrated,  one  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
other  about  the  middle   of  January.     The  former  is  \ 
kept  in  visiting,  feasting,  making  presents,  &c.  that  ' 
of  the  middle  of  the  month  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  j 
Lantherns.  j 

The  Chinese  language  contains  only  326  words,  all 
of  one  syllable;  but  then  each  word  is  pronounced 
with  such  various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  that  it  becomes  more  copious  than 
could  easily  be  imagined,  and  enables  them  to  express 
themselves  very  well  on  the  common  occasions  of  life. 
The  missionaries,  who  adapt  the  European  characters, 
as  well  as  they  can,  to  the  expression  of  Chinese 
words,  have  devised  eleven  ditiierent,  (and  some  of 


them  very  compounded)  marks  and  aspiititions,  to 
signify  the  various  modulations,  elevations,  and  de- 
pressions of  the  voice,  which  distinguish  the  several 
meanings  of  the  same  monosyllable.  The  Chinese 
oral  language,  being  thus  barren  and  contracted,  is 
unfit  for  literature,  and  therefore  their  literature  is 
all  comprised  in  arbitrary  characters,  which  are  amaz- 
ingly comj)licated  and  numerous:  according  to  some 
of  their  writers,  they  amount  to  2r>,000,  to  30  or 
40,000  according  to  others;  but  the  latter  writers  say, 
they  amount  to  80,000  ;  though  he  is  reckoned  a  very 
learned  man  who  is  master  of  15  or  20,000.  This 
language  being  wholly  addressed  to  the  eye,  and 
having  no  affinity  with  their  tongue,  as  spoken,  the 
latter  hath  still  continued  in  its  original,  rude,  uncul- 
tivated state,  while  the  former  has  received  all  possi- 
ble improvements. 

A  modern  writer  observes,  that  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, which  are  by  length  of  time  become  symbolic, 
were  originally  imitative ;  they  still  partake  so  much 
of  their  original  hieroglyphic  nature,  that  they  do  not 
combine  into  words  like  letters  or  marks  for  sounds  ; 
but  we  find  one  mark  for  a  man,  another  for  a  horse, 
a  third  for  a  dog,  and  in  short  a  separate  and  distinct 
mark  for  each  thing  which  hath  a  corporeal  form. 
The  Chinese  also  use  a  great  number  of  marks  entirely 
of  a  symbolic  nature,  to  impress  on  the  eye  the  con- 
ception of  the  mind,  which  have  no  corporeal  foims, 
though  they  do  not  combine  these  last  marks  into 
words,  like  marks  for  sounds  or  letters  ;  but  a  sepa- 
rate mark  is  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  each  idea, 
and  they  use  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  their 
abridged  picture  characters,  which  were  originally 
imitative  or  hieroglyphic. 

The  Chinese  do  not  write  with  a  reed  like  the  Ara- 
bians, or  with  a  crayon  like  the  Siamese,  or  with  a 
pen  like  the  Europeans,  but  with  a  hair-pencil- — 
They  make  use  of  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  hol- 
lowed at  one  end  to  hold  water,  wherein  they  dip 
their  stick  of  ink,  and  then  gently  rubbing  it,  there 
is  in  a  few  moments  produced  a  fluid  ink.  They  do 
not  hold  their  pencils  sloping  as  we  do  our  pens,  but 
perpendicular  to  the  paper :  they  write  from  top  to 
bottom  in  columns,  and  begin  their  books  where 
ours  end ;  that  is,  they  begin  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  paper,  and  proceed  to  the  left,  like  the  He- 
brews ;  but  their  paper  being  very  thin,  it  will  not 
bear  writing  on  both  sides  of  it.  Sometimes  a  title 
is  placed  horizontally,  and  this  is  likewise  read  from 
the  right-hand. 

They  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  printing  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  it  was  practised  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  that  can  only  be  applied  to  block-print- 
ing ;  and  their  method  is  not  at  all  like  ours. 

The  genius  and  learning  of  the  Chinese  is  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  writing,  regular  in  architecture,  or  na- 
tural in  painting ;  and  yet  in  their  gardening,  and 
planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  sub- 
lime and  beautiful.  They  perform  all  the  operations 
of  arithmetic  with  prodigious  quickness,  but  differ- 
ently from  the  Europeans.  Till  the  latter  came  among 
them,  they  were  ignorant  of  mathenr.itical  learning, 
and  all  its  depending  arts.  They  had  no  proper  ap- 
paratus for  astronomical  observations ;  and  the  meta- 
physical learning,  which  existed  among  them,  was 
confined  to  their  philosophers ;  but  even  the  arts  in- 
troduced by  the  Jesuits  were  of  very  short  duration 
among  them,  and  lasted  very  little  longer  than  the 
reign  of  Cang-hi,  wIjo  was  cotemporary  with  our 
Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  probable  they  ever  will  be 
revived. 

The  progress  of  the  Chinese  erudition  is  greatly 
retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  mastering  and  retaining 
such  a  number  of  arbitrary  marks  and  characters  as 
there  are  in  what  may  be  called  their  written  language. 
But  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is 
attended  with  such  honours  and  rewards,  and  where 
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there  are  more  powerful  inducements  to  cultivate  and 
pursue  it.  The  literati  are  reverenced  as  men  of  ano- 
ther species,  and  are  the  only  nobility  known  in 
China.  If  their  birth  be  ever  so  mean  and  low,  they 
become  mandarins  of  the  highest  rank,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  learning-.  On  the  other  hand; 
how  exalted  soever  their  birth  may  be,  they  quickly 
sink  into  poverty  and  obscurity,  if  they  neglect  those 
studies  which  raised  their  fathers;  since  there  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  where  the  first  honours  of  the  state 
lie  so  open  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  where 
there  is  less  of  hereditary  givat«(5»s. 

The  Chinese  range  all  tlieir  works  of  literature  in 
four  classes.  The  tirst  is  the  class  of  Rings,  or  the  sa- 
cred books,  which  contain  the  principles  of  the  Chi- 
nese religion,  moi-ality  anil  government,  and  several 
curious  and  obscure  records,  relative  to  these  imjjort- 
ant  subjects.  History  forms  a  class  aj>art ;  yet  in  the 
first  class,  there  are  placed  some  historical  mouuments 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  religiua  and  g'overn- 
ment,  and  among-  others  the  Tekun-tticou,  a  %vork 
of  Confucias,  which  contains  the  annals  of  twelve 
kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  illustrious 
sage.  The  second  class  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Che,  that 
is,  of  history  and  the  hLslorians.  The  thirtl  class,  called 
the  Tsu,  or  Tse,  comprehends  philosophy  and  the 
philosophers,  and  contains  the  works  of  the  Chinese 
literati,  the  productions  also  of  foreign  sects  and  reli- 
gions, which  the  Chinese  consider  only  in  the  light 
of  philosophical  opinions,  and  all  books  relative  to 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  military  science,  the 
art  of  divination,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  general.  The  fourth  class  is  called  Tcie,  or 
Miscellanies,  and  contains  all  the  poetical  books  of 
the  Chinese,  tlieir  pieces  of  eloquence,  their  songs, 
i'OTirftnces,  and  tragedies  and  comedies. 

The  Chinese  literati,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  mo- 
narchy, have  applied  themselves  less  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  to  the  researches  of  natural  philosophy, 
than  to  moral  enquiries,  the  practical  science  o'f  life, 
and  internal  polity  and  manners.  It  is  said,  that  it 
was  not  before  the  dynasty  of  the  Long,  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  after  Christ,  that  the  Chinese 
philosophers  formed  hypotheses  concerning  the  natural 
system  of  the  universe,  and  entered  into  discussions  of 
a  scholastic  kind;  and  this  was  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  intercourse  they  bad  long  maintained  with  the 
learned  among  the  Arabians,  who  studied  assiduously 
tl*e  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  natural  pliilosophy  has  been  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Europeans,  since  they  have  begun  to  pay 
some  attention  to  that  science. 

The  Chinese  have  justly  claimed  the  invention  of 
a"unpowder,  which  they  made  use  of  against  Zenghis 
'Khan  and  Tamerlauc.  They  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  of  small  lire-arms,  and  to  have  been  only 
acquainted  with  the  cannon,  wliich  they  call  the  fire- 
pan . 

Their  industry  and  ingenuity  in  the  manufactures  of 
porcelain,  silks,  stuff's,  japanning',  and  the  like  seden- 
tary trades,  is  amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by 
their  labours  in  the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling 
mountains,  raising  gardens,  &c. 

The  Chinese  porcelains,  which  they  call  Tsc-ki, 
is  made  of  the  Pe-txm-tse  and  Kaolin,  the  former  of 
which  is  a  fine  white  earth,  and  the  latter  an  earthy 
kind  of  stone  with  bright  particles  like  those  of  silver. 
After  they  have  washed  and  pm-ged  the  stone  from  its 
snftdy  «nd  foul  matter,  they  break  it  into  pieces  with 
bartiiners  in  mortal's,  and  "with  stone  pestles  reduce  it 
to  a  fiue  powder.  These  pestles,  which  are  capped 
with  iron,  are  worked  perpetually,  either  by  man's 
labour,  or  by  means  of  water,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  hammers  of  paper-mills.  The  powder  is  put  into 
a  vessel  and  briskly  stirred  about;  when,  after  it  has 
'  rested  a  few  minutes,  a  thick  cream  rises  on  the  sur- 
face, vvhich  they  take  oft",  and  pour  it  into  a  second 
vessel  of  water;  this  cream  is  not  less  than  four  orfive 


inches  thick.  The  gross  part  of  the  powder  that  re- 
mains in  the  first  vessel  they  take  out  and  pound  afresh. 
With  regard  to  what  is  put  into  the  second  vessel,  they 
wait  till  it  has  formed  a  kind  of  paste  at  the  bottom; 
ajid  when  the  water  is  clear,  tiiey  pour  it  gently  off, 
and  cast  the  paste  into  large  moulds,  in  which  it  is 
dried.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Pe-tun-tse 
nor  Kaolin  are  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
King-te-ching ;  they  are  obliged  to  fetch  them  from 
the  province  of  Chan-si,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  off, 
where  the  inhabitants  kjiow  not  how  to  use  them :  of 
these  are  made  cups  and  vases  of  varions  kinds,  sizes, 
and  colours;  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  grey, 
some  blue,  and  others  white,  but  none  of  a  perfectly 
black  ground :  red  and  sky-blue  are  the  most  common 
colours. 

The  whole  process  of  painting  the  porcelain  is  long 
and  laborious,  and  employs  a  great  number  of  hands : 
it  is  the  business  of  one  to  make  the  coloured  circle 
near  the  edge :  another  traces  the  flowej"s,  which  are 
painted  by  a  third;  another  is  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  birds  and  other  animals  ;  a  fifth  forms  rivers, 
rocks,  8cc.  and  a  sixth  is  engaged  in  the  figures  of 
men  and  women. 

They  use  all  colours  in  painting  their  china-ware; 
some  q^iite  red  with  small  pots,  others  entirely  blue, 
others  streaked  or  chequed  with  squares  like  mosaic 
work,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  most  beautiful. 
Some  of  their  china  is  mixed  with  various  colours, 
like  jasper;  and  some  is  adojiicd  with  fiowers,  land- 
scapes, drajrons,  and  frequently  human  figures.  These 
figures  an  'jifeu  relievo,  vvhich  is  thus  effected:  they 
first  delineate  the  figure  with  a  j>eiicil,  and  then  pare 
down  the  contiguous  ground,  so  that  it  appears  raised 
or  embossed  on  the  superficies.  They  make  every 
kind  of  representation  in  this  sort  of  ware,  as  idols, 
animals  &c.  Many  of  those  figures  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Chinese  baboons,  are  images  of  the 
gods  they  worship. 

The  silksmost  esteemed  either  forrichnessorbeauty, 
are  the  Nan-king  damasks  of  various  colours,  satins, 
taffeties,  brocades,  gauzes,  8cc.  These,  when  quite 
have  a  very  fine   and  handsome  appearance; 
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but  their  beauty  soon  fades.  A  strong  durable  satin 
called  Touan-tse  is  much  esteemed  :  it  is  sometimes 
plain,  and  sometimes  figured  with  lepiesentations  of 
birds,  trees,  flowers,  and  particularly  dragons  ;  for 
the  fignre  of  a  dragon  is  a  very  favourite  representa- 
tion with  the  Chinese,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  ve- 
neration they  have  for  the  memory  of  a  celet)i-ated 
dragon,  which,  agreeable  to  their  fabulous  anti- 
quity, inspired  their  great  legislator  Fo-hi.  These 
figures  are  not  raised  upon  the  silk  after  the  European 
manner  :  the  texture  is  even  throughout,  the  figures 
being  <listinguishable  by  difference  of  colour,  and  not 
by  tiicir  projecting  from  the  ground  of  the  silk,  after 
the  manner  of  basso-relievo:  these  colours  consist  of 
tlie  juices  of  herbs  and  flowers,  which  so  effectually 
penetrate  llie  silk,  that  the  stain  always  remains  in  it; 
and  so  admirable  is  tlie  decejjtion,  that  the  figures 
appear  as  if  actually  projecting  from  the  ground  of 
the  silk. 

The  Chinese,  however,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
wire-drawing",  and  consequently  have  no  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  to  supply  this  defect,  they  roll  their  silk 
in  thin  wire  plates,  to  give  it  the  tinge ;  and  some- 
times, instead  of  gilding  the  thread,  they  apply  the 
leaf  gold  to  the  silk  in  the  piece.  This  splendid  finery 
soon  tarnishes,  and  is  worn  only  by  mandarins  of  the 
first  consequence,  and  their  ladies.  Having  thus  far 
treated  of  the  silks,  we  shall  now  say  something  of  the 
silk-worm. 

The  worm,  when  it  leaves  its  eg-g,  is  no  big-ger 
than  the  head  of  a  common  pin  ;  it  feeds  upon  the 
mulberry  leaf,  and  glows  to  the  size  of  a  caterpillar, 
after  which  it  no  longer  eats,  but  prepares  for  its  dis- 
solution :  it  wraps  itself  iu  a  kind  of  silken  ijall  spun 
from  its  own  bowels,  and  its  head  separating  from  its 
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body,  the  insect  now  no  way  resembles  its  orig-inal 
form  ;  it  hath  apparently  neither  life  nor  motion ; 
however,  after  remaining  in  this  state  some  time,  it 
awakes  to  a  new  being-,  and  appears  a  different  kind 
of  insect.  It  resembles  a  large  moth  or  bntterfly ; 
and  in  this  last  stage  the  female  propagates  the  species 
by  laying-  a  prodigious  number  of  eggs,  after  which 
she  dies.  This  valuable  worm  is  composed  of  several 
elastic  springs ;  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  it 
has  a  kind  of  little  nerve,  which  we  will  call  the  spine ; 
this  spine,  placed  in  the  centre  of  its  body,  and  con- 
tinued through  its  whole  length,  sustains  two  other 
nerves  or  strings ;  one  of  these  is  the  heart,  which  is 
composed  of  many  oval  vessels ;  the  other,  which  is 
the  lungs,  is  double,  and  appears  to  be  an  assemblage 
f)f  several  rings  extending  towards  the  two  sides  of 
the  insect,  and  between  wliich  are  certain  orifices 
that  correspond  with  those  distributed  along  the  ex- 
terior sides.  It  is  through  these  apertures  that  the 
air  flows  to  the  lungs,  and  by  its  spring  and  expan- 
sion promotes  the  circulation  of  the  chyle  or  humour 
which  nourishes  the  insect. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  worm  is  perfectly 
black  when  it  first  conies  out  of  the  egg.  In  a  few 
days  it  begins  to  assume  a  whitish  hue,  or  ash  grey  ; 
after  this  its  coat  sullies,  and  becomes  ragged ;  at 
which  time  the  insect  casts  it  off,  and  appears  in  a 
new  habit.  It  increases  in  bulk,  and  becomes  more 
white,  though  a  little  inclining  to  a  bluish  cast; 
then  divesting  itself  of  its  skin,  it  a^jpears  in  its  third 
habit ;  when  its  colour,  head,  and  whole  form  are  so 
metamorphosed,  that  it  appears  quite  another  insect. 
In  a  few  days  it  becomes  changed  to  a  bi-ight  yellow ; 
so  that,  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  egg",  it  hath 
divested  itself  of  three  different  coverings.  It  conti- 
nues feeding  a  short  time  longer,  and  then  renounc- 
ing all  society,  wraps  itself  in  its  little  silken  ball  as 
already  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  curiosities  in  China, 
several  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned  under 
the  preceding  articles :  to  which  we  shall  add,  un- 
der this  head,  the  volcano  of  Linesung,  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  make  so  furious  a  discharg'e  of  fire  and 
ashes,  as  to  occasion  a  tempest  in  the  air ;  and  some 
of  their  lakes  are  said  to  petrify  fishes  when  put  into 
them.  Their  curiosities,  eftected  by  art  and  labour, 
are  stupendous. 

The  great  Wall  in  China  mtis  built  some  centuries 
before  Chi'ist's  time,  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chien- 
chu  Voaiig  (according  to  Du  Halde  by  Tsin-Shi 
Wan,  wlio  makes  it  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  before  the  l)irth  of  Christ),  to  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  the  restless  western  Tartars.  It  is  extended 
from  the  Oriental  sea  far  beyond  the  middle  of  Shen- 
si,  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Pekin,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Shensi.  Its  length,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
computed  at  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  French  miles ; 
but  reckoned  as  a  curved  line,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  one  thousand.  It  has  thrpe  or  four  lofty  towers  or 
forts  within  the  conipass  of  every  mile,  many  of 
'which  are  situated  upon  the  highest  mountains ;  and 
the  Wall  is  broad  enough  upon  the  top  for  eight 
horses  to  gallop  a-breast  without  any  danger. 

The  gates  of  the  Great  Wall  are  all  defended,  on 
the  side  of  China,  by  pretty  large  forts  :  the  first  of 
them,  to  the  east,  is  called  Shang-hay-Quan ;  it  stands 
near  the  Wall,  which  extends,  from  the  bulwark 
above  mentioned,  the  space  of  a  league  along  a  coun- 
try perfectly  level,  and  does  not  begin  to  ascend  the 
mountains  till  after  it  has  passed  that  place. 

Many  of  the  square  towers  are  large  and  lofty, 
some  of  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  stone,  which  rises  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Each  side  of  the  square,  at  the  base,  mea- 
sures from  tiiirty-fivc  to  forty  feet,  and  their  height  is 
nearly  the  same  dimensions.  The  side  of  the  square 
at  the  top  is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet.  The 
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first  story  is  upoh  a  level  with  the  platform  of  the 
wall,  in  which  there  are  embrasures. 

The  foundation  of  the  wall,  formed  of  lai-ge  square 
stones,  which  project  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
brickwork,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  its  base, 
and  rises  not  less  than  tWo  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  rest  is  cased  both  inside  and  outside 
with  brickwork,  each  of  the  thickness  of  five  feet, 
having-  the  intermediate  space  filled  up  with  earth  or 
tempered  clay,  and  terraced  upon  the  top  with  a  plat- 
form of  squ-are  bricks.  The  parapets,  about  eighteen 
inches  thick,  are  a  continuation  of  the  brickwork 
above  the  terreplain. 

To  raise  men  for  building  this  Wall,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  completed  in  five  years,  the  Emperor 
commanded  that  three  out  of  every  ten  men  through- 
out his  dominions  should  work  at  it ;  and  afterwards, 
two  out  of  every  five  were  compelled  to  labour  at 
this  vnst  undertaking.  It  is  also  saidj  that  though  the 
inhabitants  of  each  province  worked  as  near  their 
own  abode  as  they  could,  yet,  either  by  the  length  of 
their  jouniey,  or  the  difference  of  climate,  almost  all 
those  employed  in  its  construction  died  unexpectedly. 
This  raised  a  tumult  in  the  empire,  which  proceeded 
to  the  length  of  murdering  the  Emperor,  and  his  son 
Agutzi,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  this  structure,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  French  miles  in  length,  besides  being 
extended  along  dreary  wastes,  and  even  surfaces,  is 
carried  over  expansive  rivers  in  the  form  of  bridges^ 
some  having  two  tiers  of  arches ;  and  also,  in  the 
same  shape,  across  deep  and  wide-extended  vallies, 
uniting,  as  it  were,  the  mountains  which  form  them; 
that  it  ascends  the  highest,  and  descends  the  steepest 
precipices;  and  with  all  this,  considering  the  immen- 
sity of  labour,  the  ingenuity  of  the  artists,  the  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  materials,  and  the  short  time  of 
its  completion,  the  imagination  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  an  object  whose  grandeur  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Their  triumphal  arches  are  amongst  the  most 
famous  buildings  of  the  Chinese :  they  are  called  by 
the  natives  Pay-leou,  and  are  in  every  city  or  large 
town  in  the  empire.  Though  they  are  not  built  in 
the  Greek  or  Roman  style  of  architecture,  yet  they 
are  superb  and  beautiful,  and  erected  to  the  memo- 
ries of  their  great  men,  with  vast  labour  and  expence. 
They  have  commonly  three  gates,  formed  by  columns, 
the  bases  of  whicli  are  without  moulding  or  embel- 
lishment; neither  have  they  capitals  or  cornices  j 
the  frize  is  high  even  to  an  absurdity,  to  admit  space 
for  inscriptions,  .  as  well  as  borders  of  ornaments, 
consisting  of  birds,  flowers,  human  figures,  &c.  They 
are  said  in  the  whole  to  be  1100,  two  hundred  of 
which  are  particularly  magnificent. 

The  Chinese  bridges  cannot  be  sufficiently  admir- 
ed. They  are  built  sometimes  upon  barges  strongly 
chained  together,  yet  so  as  to  be  parted,  and  to  let 
vessels  pass  that  sail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some 
of  them  run  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  consist 
only  of  one  arch ;  that  over  the  rrver  Saffrany  is  400 
cubits  long,  and  «500  high,  though  a  single  arch,  and 
joins  two  mountains ;  and  some  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  empire  are  said  to  ))e  still  more  stupendous. 

Their  towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Pagodas,  are  vast 
embellishments  to  the  face  of  this  counti-y.  They 
seem  to  be  constructed  by  a  regular  order,  and  all  of 
them  are  finished  with  exquisite  carvings  and  gild- 
ings, and  other  ornaments.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  that  at  Nan-kin,  called  the  Porcelain  Tower, 
from  its  being  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
porcelain  tiles,  finely  painted :  it  is  of  an  octano^ular 
figure,  contains  nine  stories,  is  about  200  feet  nigh, 
and  40  in  diameter.  It  is  raised  on  a  very  solid  base 
of  brickwork,  the  wall  at  the  bottom  being  at  least 
twelve  feet  thick.  The  structure  lessens  all  the  way 
to  the  top,  which  is  tei-minated  by  a  sort  of  spire  or 
0  A  pyramid, 
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pyramid,  havino-  a  large  golden  ball  or  pine-apple  on 
its  snmniit.  Between  every  story  there  is  a  kind  of 
pentbonse  or  shed  on  the  outside  of  the  tower,  at  each 
corner  whereof  are  hnng-  little  bells,  which,  being' 
moved  by  the  wind,  make  a  pleasant  jingling.  The 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  jiainting's,  and 
tlie  light  is  adniitted  through  windows  of  lattice-work. 
There  are  also  abundance  of  niches  iu  the  wall, 
filled  with  images  of  their  deities  ;  and  the  anuizing 
variety  of  ornaments  that  embellish  the  whole,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stractures  iu  the 
kingdom. 

The  Chinese  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which 
lilts  given  name  to  one  of  their  principal  festiv  als.  A 
bell  of  Pekin  weighs  120,0001b.  but  its  sound  is  said 
to  be  disagreeable. 

Their  tem|des  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
agroeable  taste  in  which  they  are  built,  and  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  idols  they  contain.  Their  sepulchral  mo- 
numents have  a  pom])ous  apjiearance. 

The  last  curiosity  we  shall  mention,  is  the  fireworks 
of  the  Chinese,  which  exceed  those  of  all  other  na- 
tions, both  in  beauty  and  variety. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all  the  build- 
ings and  other  objects  deserving  attention  in  this 
empire,  where  every  province  is  a  scene  of  curiosities. 
Their  structures,  except  those  above-mentiodied,  are 
confined  to  no  order;  and,  being  sasceptible  of  all 
kind  of  ornaments,  exhibit  a  wild  variety  of  pleasing 
elegance,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  imagination, 
l>y  presenting*  a  di>  ersity  of  objects  not  to  be  found  in 
European  architecture  ;  tL-ough  none  of  these  struc- 
tures, singly  considered,  has  the  least  claim  to  true 
beauty  and  just  proportion. 

From  the  situation  of  China,  and  its  producing  svich 
a  variety  of  materials  for  Trade  and  Manufac- 
TURKS,  it  m.ay  with  propriety  be  denominated  the 
land  of  industry;  but  it  is  an  industry  without  taste  or 
elegance,  though  carried  on  with  a  great  deg'ree  of  art 
and  neatness.  They  n>ake  paper  of  the  bai-k  of  bam- 
boo, aiKt  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton ;  l)ut  not 
r«n»parable  to  the  Euroj)ean  for  records  or  printing. 
Their  ink  for  the  use  of  drawing,  is  well  known  in 
Englan<l,  auil  is  said  to  be  made  of  oil  and  lamp-black. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  antiquity  of  their 
printing,  whkh  they  still  j)erform  by  cutting  their 
characters  on  blocks  of  wood. 

The  manufacture  of  that  earthen  ware,  generally 
l<nowu  by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  secret  in 
Europe,  and  luouglit  immense  sums  to  that  country. 
The  ancients  knew  and  esteemed  it  highly  under  the 
name  of  porcelain,  but  it  was  of  a  much  better  fabric 
than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinese  affect  to  keep 
that  manufacture  still  a  secret,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  princijjal  materials  are  prepared  pulverized 
earth,  and  that  several  European  countries  far  exceed 
the  Chinese  in  manufacturing  this  commodity.  The 
E.nglish  in  particular  Iiave  carried  this  branch  to  a 
high  degree  of  ]>erfection,  as  appears  from  the  com^ 
missions  which  have  been  receiveil  of  late  from  seve- 
ral princes  of  Europe;  and  we  hope  that  a  manufac- 
ture so  elegant  and  generally  useful,  will  meet  with 
encouragement  from  e\  ery  true  patriot.  The  Chinese 
silks,  (^which,  as  Mell  as  the  china-ware,  have  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  article)  are  generally  plain 
and  flowered  gauzes,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  fabricated  in  that  country,  where  the  art 
of  rearing  silk-worms  was  first  discovered.  They 
manufacture  silks  of  a  more  durable  kind  ;  and  their 
cotton,  anti  other  cloths,  are  famous  for  furnishing  a 
light  warm  wear.  Their  manufactures  iu  amber, 
ivory,  coral,  ebony,  sliells,  ice.  are  also  extremely 
ingenious. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  trade  is  open  to 
all  the  European  nations,  with  whom  they  deal  for 
ready  money ;  for  such  is  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
these  people,  that  they  think  no  manufactures  e([ual 
to  their  own;  but  it  is  certam,  that  the  Chinese  com- 


merce has  been  on  the  decline  since  the  discovery  of 
the  porcelain  manufactures,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ments the  Europeans  have  made  in  the  weaving' 
branches. 

The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Chinese, 
before  the  conquest  of  their  empire  by  the  Tartars,, 
formed  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  though  their  princes  retain  many  fmidamental 
maxims  of  the  old  Chinese,  they  have  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  deviate  from  the  ancient  discipline  iu 
many  respects.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the 
E-uropeiwis  may  have  contributed  to  their  degeneracy. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Chinese  government  was 
patriarchal,  almost  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Duty  and  obedience  to  tile  father  of  each  family  was 
recommended  and  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  man- 
ner ;  but,  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  consi- 
dered as  the  parent  of  the  whole.  His  mandarins, 
or  great  oflicers  of  state,  were  looked  upon  as  his 
substitutes,  and  the  degrees  of  submission  wiuehwerc 
due  from  the  inferior  ranks  to  the  superior,  were  set- 
tled and  observed  with  the  most  scrupulous  precis 
sion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  seems  highly  ridicu- 
louss.  This  sim[)le  claim  of  obedience  required  great 
address,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  render 
it  eH'ectual. 

The  Chinese  legislators,  Confucius  particularly,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  men  of  wonderful  abilities.  They 
enveloped  their  dictates  in  a  number  of  mystical  ap- 
pearances, so  as  to  strike  the  people  with  awe  and 
veneration.  The  mandarins,  or  great  lords,  had 
modes  of  speaking  and  writing  which  differed  from 
those  of  oilier  subjects ;  they  were  seldom  seen,  and 
more  seldom  approached,  as  the  peo])le  were  taught 
to  believe  that  their  [)rinces  partook  of  divinity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  system  preserved  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  for  an  incredible  number  of  years,  yet 
it  had  a  fundamental  defect  that  often  convulsed,  and 
at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  state,  because  the  same  at- 
tention was  not  paid  to  the  military  a^  to  the  civil 
duties.  The  Chinese  had  passions  like  other  men, 
and  sometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  administration  drove 
them  to  arms,  and  a  revolution  easily  succeeded, 
which  they  justified,  by  saying  that  their  sovereign 
had  ceased  to  be  their  father.  During  these  commo- 
tions, one  of  the  i>arties  naturally  invited  their  neigh- 
bours the  Tartars  to  their  assistance  ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  those  barbarians,  who  had  great  sagacity,  became 
acquainted  with  the  weak  side  of  their  constitution, 
which  they  availed  themselves  of,  by  invading  the' 
country,  and  reducing  the  whole  of  it  to  their  obedi- 
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The  Chinese,  besides  the  great  doctrine  of  patriar- 
chal obedience,  had  sumptuary  laws,  and  regulations 
for  the  expences  of  all  degrees  of  subjects,  which 
were  useful  in  preserving  public  order,  and  prevent- 
ing tile  pernicious  effects  of  ambition.  By  their  in- 
stitutions, likewise,  the  mandarins  might  remonstrate 
to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  most  submissive  manner, 
upon  the  errors  of  his  government ;  and  when  he  was 
a  virtuous  prince,  this  freedoiu  was  oftejii  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  effects. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  so  well  j)rovided  wltlr 
magistrates  for  the  discharge  of  justice,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  as  China;  but,  as  in  other 
countries,  they  are  frequently  rendered  ineffectual 
through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the  execution. 

The  emperor  is  styled,  "  Holy  Son  of  Heaven,  Sole 
Governor  of  the  earth.  Great  Father  of  his  People," 
kc.  He  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  his  subjects,  not  even  excepting  the 
print'es  of  the  blood.  His  will  is  law,  and  his  com- 
mands admit  of  no  delay  or  neglect,  under  tlie  sever- 
est penalties.  Butuotwithstanding  this  arbitrary  power 
of  the  emperor,  his  government  is  conducted  iu  a 
very  regular  manner ;  tribunals  and  magistrates  are 
established  in  tlie  most  exact  and  uniform  method, 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  due  perforni- 
•i  ance 
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ance  of  all  Ihe  offices  of  a  well  rer>'ulated  g'overn- 
nient.  The  emperor  is  assisted  in  the  nianai>ement 
of  the  ^reat  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  by  two  sovereign 
councils,  which  assemble  at  Pekin.  Besides  these, 
six  superior  tribunals  are  held  in  the  same  city  for 
civil  and  military  aftairs  :  and  their  authority  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

Every  mandarin  or  governor  is  obliged  to  transmit 
to  court  annually  a  particular  account  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  severely  punished  if  he  endeavours  to 
palliate  any  miscarriage :  but  as  corruption  prevails 
to  a  shameful  deg-ree  in  China,  he  that  offers  the 
highest  bribe  is  sure  of  gaining  his  cause.  Except 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  tributary  kings,  there 
are  at  present  no  hereditary  noliility  among'  the 
Chinese,  nor  is  there  any  distinction  but  what  ilows 
from  their  offices,  or  their  superior  wealth  or  learning-. 
As  to  religion,  the  Chinese  are,  in  fact,  idolaters, 
but  they  are  said  to  worship  one  supreme  God,  and 
several  inferior  deities,  who  appear  to  have  been  men 
eminent  in  their  sevei'al  ages,  particularly  the  inven- 
tors of  arts  and  sciences.  They  also  worship  things 
inanimate,  as  mountains,  woods,  and  rivers;  but  never 
sacrifice  to  vice,  as  is  customary  with  most  pagans. 
There  are,  at  present,  three  sects  in  Ciiina  :  first,  the 
followers  of  Li-Laokuu,  who,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, lived  al)ove  five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  taught  that  God  was  corporeal.  They  profess 
the  study  of  magic,  and  pretend  to  make  a  drink 
which  g-ives  immortality.  Secondly,  the  disciples  of 
the  celebrated  Confucius,  who  taught  that  God  was 
a  most  pure  and  perfect  principle,  and  the  fountain 
.  and  essence  of  all  being-s.  Tliirdly,  the  worshippers 
of  the  idol  Fo,  or  Fohi,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
nation ;  and  this  sect  is  mucli  more  numerous  than 
the  other  two.  The  emperor,  being  of  the  Tartar 
race,  follows  tlie  idolatry  of  that  nation,  and  worships 
the  Dalay  Lama. 

In  the  accounts  of  China,  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Jesuits,  we  are  told,  that  the  doctrine  of  Confucius 
ajiproximates  nearly  to  Christianity,  but  very  little  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  their  relations.  About 
100  years  ago  great  mtmbers  ot"  these  fathers  resorted 
to  China,  and,  being  men  of  great  abilities,  soon  made 
a  prodigious  number  of  converts,  for,  if  they  may  be 
depended  on,  they  had  no  less  than  two  hundred 
churches  and  chapels;  but  the  emperor  finding  that 
these  restless  ecclesiastics,  under  pretence  oi'  religion, 
•were  aspirings  to  the  civil  direction  of  the  go\ern- 
nient,  immediately  banished  them,  levelled  their 
churches  with  the  ground,  and  forbad  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion,  whii  h  since  that  time  has  made 
DO  figure  in  China.  History  informs  us,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  plantetl  in  China  by  St.  Thomas,  or  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  numy  of  the  Chinese  records  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion ;  but  the  Jesuits  afiirm  that 
they  did  not  perceive  the  least  remains  of  it  on  their 
arrival  in  the  country. 

The  revenues  of  this  extensive  empire  are  said  by 
some  to  amount  to  twenty  millions  sterling  a  year; 
but  this  caimot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not 
at  all  abound  in  China.  The  ta^es  collected  for  the 
use  of  government  in  rice,  and  other  conmiodities, 
may  very  possibly  amount  to  that  sum ;  these  are  cer- 
tainly very  great,  and  may  be  easily  imposed,  as  an 
account  of  every  man's  family  and  substance  is 
annually  enrolled. 

With  regard  to  their  military  and  marine  strength, 
China  is  at  this  time  a  far  more  powerful  empire  than 
it  was  befoi'o  its  conquest  by  the  Eastern  Tartars  in 
1(544.  This  is  owing  to  the  consummate  policy  of 
Chun-tc!ii,  the  first  Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  who 
obliged  his  hereditary  subjects  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  Chmesc  manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chinese 
to  wear  the  Tartar  dress  and  arms.  The  two  nations 
were  thereby  incor[)orated.  The  Chinese  were  ap- 
pointed to  ail  t!ie  civil  offices  of  the  empire.  The 
emperor    made    Pekin    the    scat    of    his    goveru- 


ment,  and  the  Tartars  quietly  submitted  to  a  chaiigd 
of  their  country  and  condition  which  was  so  much  in 
their  favour.  But  this  security  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  Tartars,  takes  from  them  all  military  objects;  the 
Tartar  power  alone  being  formidable  to  that  empire. 
The  only  danger  that  tin-eatens  it  at  present,  is  the 
disuse  of  arras. 

The  Chinese  land  army  is  said  to  consist  of  five  mil- 
lions of  men  ;  but  in  these  are  comprehended  all  who 
are  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue,  preserving  the 
canals,  the  great  roads,  and  the  public  peace.  The 
imperial  guards  amount  to  aijout  30,000.  The  marine 
force  is  composed  chiefly  of  junks  (vessels  much  in 
use  here)  and  other  small  ships,  that  trade  coast-ways, 
or  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  to  prevent  sud- 
den descents.  In  1772,  there  was  published  at  Paris 
a  treatise  on  the  m Hilary  art,  translated  from  the 
Chinese  into  the  French  language,  from  which  it  aji- 
pearsthat  the  Chinese  are  well  versed  in  the  theory  of 
the  art  of  war;  but  caution,  care,  and  circumspection, 
are  much  recommended  to  their  sfenerals :  and  one 
of  then-  maxmis  is,  ne\  er  to  fight  with  enemies  either 
more  numerous  or  better  armed  than  themselves. 

For  the  better  conducting  all  matters  relative  to 
the  war  department,  the  Chinese  have  placed  the 
military  government  of  the  country  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  order  of  mandarins,  called  the  mandarins 
of  war,  of  whom  there  are  five  classes,  viz.  the  man- 
darins of  the  rear-guard,  the  mandarins  of  the  left 
wing,  those  of  th.e  right  wing,  those  of  the  main 
body,  and  those  of  the  van-guard.  These  five  classes 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  so  many  courts  or  tri- 
bunals, which  are  all  subject  to  a  sixth,  viz.  the  fourth 
sovereign  court  of  Pekin,  which  is  intrusted  Avith  the 
care  of  the  military  of  the  empire.  The  president  cf 
the  sixth  tribunal  of  war  is  always  a  grandee  of  the 
realm ;  his  authority  extends  to  all  military  persons; 
to  him  belongs  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  ; 
but  should  there  be  a  war,  the  Chinese  law  prescribes, 
there  shall  in  such  case  be  joined  with  him  in  com- 
mission a  mandarin  of  letters,  bearing  the  title  of  su- 
perintendent of  arms ;  and  there  must  be  likewise 
appointed  out  of  the  same  order  two  inspectors  of  his 
conduct.  The  generalissimo  undertakes  no  cnterprize 
without  the  consent  of  these  three  officers,  who  send 
a  particular  account  of  his  operations  to  the  fourth 
supreme  court  at  Pekin,  that  awful  tribunal,  to  which 
even  the  general  himself  is  accountable.  These  man- 
darins, or  officers  at  war,  are  computed  at  no  IcsS 
than  eighteen  thousand. 


Provinces  and  chief  Cities  in  China. 

The  sixteen  provinces,  into  which  China  is  divided, 
are  as  follows  :  viz.  Pe-ke-li,  Kvang-man,  Kiang-si, 
Fokyen,  Che-ky-ang,  Hu-quang,  Ho-nan,  Shang- 
tong,  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  Se-chuen,  Quan-tong,  Quan-si, 
Yun-nan,  Quew-chew,  Ly-au-tong  (\uthout  the 
great  wall.) 

The  empire  is  said  to  contain  4400  walled  cities  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Pekin,  Nanking,  and  Canton. 

Pekin,  the  ca})ital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the 
ordinary   residence  of  the  emperors,  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile   plain,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the 
great  wall;  this  name,  which  signifies  the  Northern 
Court,  is  given  it  to  distinguish  it  I'rom  Nan-king,  or 
the  Southern  Court.     The  emperor  formerly  resided 
in  the  latter;  but  the  Tartars,  a  restless  and  warlike 
people,  oUliged  the  prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the 
northern  provinces,  that  he  might  more   efiectually 
repel  the  inclusions  of  those  barbarians,  by  opposing 
to  them  the  numerous  militia  that  he  generally  keeps 
around    his   person.     This   capital   forms   an    exact 
square,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities ;  the  first  is  in- 
haliited  by  Chinese ;  the  second  by  Tartars.     These 
two  cities,  without  including   the   suburbs,    are   six 
leao-ues  in  circumference,  according-  to  the  most  ac- 
curate 
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curate  measurement  made  by  the  express  order  of  the 
emperor.     The    walls   of  the    Tartar  city  are  very 
lofty,  and  so  thick,  that  twelx  e  horsemen  might  easily 
ride  abreast  upon  them  ;  with  spacious  towers  at  inter- 
vals, a  bow-shot  distant  from  one  another,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  bodies  of  reserve  in  case  of  neces- 
sity.    The  city  has  nine  gates,  which  are   lofty,  and 
well  arched ;  over  them  are    large    pavilion-roofed 
towers,  divided  into  nine  stories,  each  having  several 
apertures  or  port-holes ;  the  lower  story  forms  a  large 
hall,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  quit 
guard,  and  those  appointed  to  relieve  them.     Before 
each  gate  a  space  is  left  of  moi-e  than  360  feet ;  this 
is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms,  inclosed  by  a  semicircular 
wall,  equal  in  height  and  thickness  to  that  surround- 
ing the  city.     The  great  road,  which  ends  here,  is 
conunanded  by  a  pavilion-roofed  tower,  like  the  first, 
in  such  manner  that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can 
batter  the  houses  of  the  city,  those  of  the  latter  can 
sweep  the  adjacent  country.     The  streets  of  Peking 
are  straight,  about  120  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in 
length,  and  bordered  with  shops.     It  is  astonishing 
to  see  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that  conti- 
nually fills  them,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  and  car- 
riages, wliich  cross  and  meet  each  other.    Besides  this 
inconvenience,  one  is  every  now  and  then  stopped 
by  crowds,   who  stand  listening  to  fortune-tellers, 
jugglei's,  ballad-singers,  and  a  thousand  other  mounte- 
banks and  buffoons,  who  read  and  I'elate  stories  cal- 
culated to  promote  mirth  and  laughter,  or  distribute 
medicine,    the  wonderful  effects  of  which  they  ex- 
plain with  all  the  eloquence  peculiar  to  them.     Peo- 
ple of  distinction  oblige  all  their  dependants  to  fol- 
low them.     A  mandarin  of  the  first  rank  is  always 
accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal,  and 
to  augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior  manda- 
rins in  his  suit  is  generally  attended  by  several  do- 
mestics.    The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and,  as  their 
presence  is  required  at  the  palace  every   day,  their 
train  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  create  confusion  in 
the  city.     It  is  very  singular,  that  in  all  this  pi'odigi- 
ous  concourse,  no  women  are  ever  seen  :  hence  we 
may  judge  how  great  the  population  of  China  must 
be,  since  the  number  of  females  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  every  where  else,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  sex  ;  as  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches 
and  merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city, 
the  number  of  strangers  that  resort  hither  is  immense ; 
they  are  carried  in  chairs  or  ride  on  horseb.ack;  the 
latter  is  more  common;  but  tliey  are  always  attended 
by  a  guide,   acquainted  with    the  streets,    and  who 
knows  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  principal  peo- 
ple of  the  city.     They  are  also  provided  with  a  book, 
containing   an    account  of   the    different    quarters, 
squares,  remarkable  places,  and  of  the  residence  of 
those  in  public  offices.     In  summer,  there  are  to  be 
seen  small  temporary  shops,  where  people  are  served 
with  water,   cooled  by  means  of  ice ;  and  one  finds 
every  where  eating-houses,  with  refreslmients  of  tea 
and  fruits.     Each  kind  of  provision  has  a  certain  day 
and  place  appointed  for  its  being  exposed  to  sale. 
The  governor  of  Peking,  who  is  a  Manchew  Tartar, 
is  styled  governor  of  the  nine  gates ;  his  jurisdiction 
extends  not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  also  over  the 
people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police.     No 
police  can  be  more  active.     It  is  rare  in  a  number  of 
years,  to  hear  of  houses  being  robbed,  or  people  assas- 
sinated ;  all  the  principal  streets  have  guard-rooms, 
and  soldiers  patrol  night  and  day,  each  having  a  sabre 
hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
corrcci  without  distinction,  those  who  excite  quarrels 
or  cause  disorder.  The  lanes  are  guarded  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  laticed  gates,  which  do  not  pre- 
vent those  from  being  seen  who  walk  in  them ;  they 
are  always  kept  shut  during  the  night,  and  seldom 


opened  even  to  those  who  are  known ,»  if  thev  are, 
the  person  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  granted  must 
carry  a  lanthorn,  and  give  sufficient  reason  for  his 
going  out. 

The  shops  where  they  sell  silks  and  China-ware  ge- 
nerally take  up  the  wlicle  street,  and  afford  a  vei'y 
agreeable  prospect.  Each  shop-keeper  places  before 
his  shop,  on  a  small  kind  of  pedestal,  a  board  about 
twenty  feet  high,  painted,  varnished,  and  often  gilt, 
on  which  are  written,  in  large  characters,  the  names 
of  the  several  commodities  he  sells.  These  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  street,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  each  other,  have  a  \erv  pretty  appear*- 
ance. 

Of  all  the  buildings  in  this  great  city,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  imperial  palace,  the  grandeur  of 
which  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  nobleness  and 
elegance  of  the  architecture,  as  in  the  multitude  of 
its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  all  regularly  dis- 
posed :  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only  the  Emperor's 
house,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of 
the  court,  and  a  multitude  of  artificers  employed  and 
kept  by  the  Emperor ;  but  the  houses  of  the  courtiers 
and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  contrived.  F.  Altiret, 
a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  indulged  with  a  sight  of 
the  palace  aud  gardens,  says,  that  the  palace  is  more 
than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  the  front 
of -the  buildings  shines  with  gilding,  paint  and  var- 
nish, while  the  inside  is  set  off  and  furnished  with 
every  thing  that  is  most  beautiful  and  precious  in 
China,  the  Indies,  and  Europe. 

The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large  tracts  of  ground, 
in  which  are  raised,  at  proper  distances,  artificial 
mountains,  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  high,  which  form 
a  number  of  small  vallies,  plentifully  watered  by 
canals,  which,  uniting,  form  lakes  and  meers.  Beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  barks  sail  on  these  pieces  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  banks  are  ornamented  with  ranges  of 
buildings,  not  any  two  of  which  are  said  to  have  any 
resemblance  to  each  other,  which  diversity  produces 
a  very  pleasing  eft'ect. 

Every  a  alley  has  its  house  of  pleasure,  large  enough 
to  lodge  one  of  our  greatest  lords  in  Europe  with  all 
his  retinue  :  many  of  these  houses  are  built  with  cedar, 
brought  at  a  vast  expence  the  distance  of  500  leagues. 

Of  these  palaces,  or  villq,s,  there  are  more  than  200 
in  this  vast  enclosure. 

In  the  middle  of  a  lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league 
HI  diameter  every  way,  is  a  rocky  island,  on  which  is 
built  a  palace,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  apart- 
ments. It  has  four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and 
magnificent  structure.  The  mountains  and  hills  are 
covered  with  trees,  particularly  such  as  produce  beau- 
tiful and  aromatic  flowers  ;  and  the  canals  are  edged 
with  rustic  pieces  of  rock,  disposed  with  such  art,  a» 
exactly  to  resemble  the  wilderness  of  nature,  which 
gives  them  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  city  of 
Pekin  is  computed  to  contain  two  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Canton;<jhe  capital  of  the  province  of  Quang-toug, 
is  about  as  l^rge  as  Paris;  it  is  the  greatest  port  in 
China,  and  the  only  one  that  has  been  much  frequented 
by  the  Europeans.  The  city  wall  is  about  five  miles 
in  circumferance,  with  very  pleasant  walks  around  it. 
Froni  the  top  of  some  adjacent  hills,  on  which  forts 
are  built,  you  have  a  fine  prospect  of  the  country. 
It  is  beautifully  interspersed  with  mountains,  little 
hills,  and  vallies,  all  green;  and  these  again  pleasantly 
diversified  with  small  downs,  villages,  high  towers, 
temples,  the  seats  of  mandarins,  and  other  great  men, 
which  are  watered  with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and 
small  branches  from  the  river  Ta ;  on  which  are 
numberless  boats  and  junks,  sailing  different  ways 
through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country :  the 
city  is  entered  by  seven  iron  gates,  and  within  side  of 
each  there  is  a  guard  house.  There  are  many  pretty 
buildings  in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  triumpiial 
arclies,  and  temples  Well  stocked  with  images. 
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The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  straight,  but  gene- 
rally narrow,  and  paved  with  flag-stones  :  they  are 
so  crowded,  that  it  is  ditfioiilt  to  walk  in  tiiem  :  yet 
a  woman  of  any  fashion  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  unless 
.  by  chance  when  coming  out  of  their  chairs.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  market-places  for  fish,  fiesh, 
pojUry,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  which 
are  sold  very  cheap.  There  arc  many  private  walks 
about  the  skirts  of  the  town,  where  those  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  have  their  houses,  which  are  little  frequented 
by  Europeans,  whose  business  lies  chietly  in  the  trad- 
ing parts  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  sliops  and 
warehouses.  The  shops  of  those  who  deal  in  silk  are 
very  neat,  make  a  fine  show,  and  are  all  in  one  place  ; 
for  tradesmen,  or  dealers  m  one  kind  of  goods,  herd 
together  in  the  same  street.  Few  of  the  Chinese 
traders  of  any  substance  keep  their  families  in  the 
house  where  they  do  business,  nor  do  any  of  their 
windows  look  towards  those  of  their  neighbours.  It 
is  computed  that  there  are  in  this  city,  and  its  suburbs, 
1,200,000  people  ;  and  there  are  often  5000  junks  or 
trading  vessels  lying  before  it. 

Nanking  (a  name  signifying  the  court  of  the  south, 
as  Peking  does  the  couit  of  the  north)  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  This  once  splendid 
and  extensive  city  was  for  many  ages  the  metropolis 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  the 
emperors  ;  whence  it  took  its  name.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  China,  and  was  originally  surrounded  with  a 
triple  wall,  measuring  about  sixteen  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference :  but  the  palace,  once  famous  tor  its 
splendor  and  magnificence,  hath  been  destroyed,  as 
well  as  many  grand  inonuments.  The  streets  of  this 
city  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  ;  the  houses  low,  but 
handsome  ;  the  shops  spacious,  and  most  richly  fur- 
nished with  goods. 

Nanking  is  celebrated  tor  its  great  number  of  li- 
braries :  it  excels  likewise  in  printing,  and  in  arti- 
ficers of  most  kinds:  here  too  reside  the  most  eminent 
doctors  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
such  mandarins  as  have  been  discharged  from  their 
governments.  The  number  of  people  lesident  in  this 
ancient  city  is  estimated  at  about  four  millions,  in- 
cluding those  who  live  in  barks  upon  the  water;  and 
indeed  whenever  a  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
canal  or  river,  there  is  seen  another  large  floating 
city  of  barks.  If  we  except  a  few  temples,  the  city 
gates,  and  a  tower  of  about  200  feet  high,  the  present 
public  buildings  of  Nanking  have  rather  a  mean 
appearance. 

Sou-tcheou,  the  second  city  of  the  province  of  Ki- 
ang-nan, is  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and  beautiful 
appearance.  In  point  of  situation,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  Venice,  though  far  superior  in  extent  and 
populousness.  It  is  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  very  extensive : 
it  aboimds  with  canals  of  pure  water,  capable  of  bear- 
ing ships  of  heavy  burden  ;  and  here  people  are  con- 
veyed to  almost  any  part  of  the  city  in  gondolas  ele- 
gantly painted.  The  trade  and  riches  of  this  city,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  circum- 
jacent country,  the  continued  appearance  of  the  gon- 
dolas, the  concourse  of  visitants,  and  the  natural 
politeness  of  the  inhabitants,  render  it  the  paradise  of 
China,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    EMPIRE   OF    CHINA. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  is  universally  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  first  period  of 
their  true  chronology.  A  French  writer  allows  the 
"*  Chinese  nation  to  be  near  as  old  as  the  deluge ;  nor 
does  Maigret,  in  his  remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
reign  of  Fo-hi,  deny  the  reality  of  it ;  others  of  the 
learned  give  it  as  their  ooinion,  that  the  Chinese  have 
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been  a  nation  near  4000  years.  Even  such  as  have 
treated  with  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  these  people  to 
antiquity,  allow  their  monarchy  to  be  at  least  as  ancient 
as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  -Assyrians,  or  any  other 
country  recorded  in  history. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  China  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chen  si,  from  whence  theysj)read  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  countries,  Honan,  I\--tche-li,  and 
Chan  tong,  which  four  provinces  together  formed  a 
considerable  kingdom,  containing  that  large  tract  of 
country  lying  north  of  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
fame  of  the  first  princes  of  this  infant  monarghy 
brought  together  great  numbers  of  foreigners  ;  where'- 
fore,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  kingdom,  they 
drained  a  large  tract  of  low  country  that  lay  under 
water,  fencing  the  land  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  with  high  banks,  and  by  the  same  means  con- 
fining the  course  of  the  rivers  within  deep  and  narrow 
channels  :  thus  two  fine  provinces,  Tche-kiang  and 
K.iang-nan,  were  added  to  the  kingdom. 

We  are  told,  "  that  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Yu,  which  they  place  above  two  thousand  yearS 
before  Christ,  they  discovered  a  large  tract  of  territory 
to  the  south,  partly  destitute  of  inhabitants  :  this  large 
extent  of  country,  Yu  and  his  succe.<sors  peopled 
w-ith  colonies,  at  different  periods,  under  the  controul 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  to  whom  they  portioned  out 
this  new  country,  reserving  to  themselves  only  some 
acknowledgment.  Thus  were  formed  several  little 
tributary  kingdoms,  which  being  afterwards  united 
to  the  empire,  rendered  it  very  considerable.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Yu,  the  monarchy  was  divided  into 
nine  provinces,  a  particular  delineation  of  which  this 
emperor  caused  to  be  engraved  on  nine  brazen  ves- 
sels. In  the  year  2037  before  Christ,  several  nations 
sent  ambassadors  to  China,  and  submitted  voluntarily 
to  a  yearly  tribute.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
dynasty,  about  1200  years  before  Christ,  certain  Chi- 
nese colonies  extended  themselves  to  the  eastern  coast, 
and  also  took  possession  of  several  islands. 

"  Under  the  fifth  race,  or  dynasty,  which  com- 
menced about  the  year  200  before  Christ,  the  Chinese 
not  only  enlarged  their  borders  to  the  north,  at'ter 
many  signal  victories  obtained  over  the  Tartars,  but 
pushed  their  conquests  even  to  the  confines  of  India, 
viz.  to  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboya,  and  Bengal. 

"  About  600  years  after  Christ,  Kao-tsou-venti, 
founder  of  the  twelfth  race,  added  to  the  empire  seve- 
ral of  the  northern  provinces,  situated  beyond  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  which  at  that  time  com- 
posed a  particular  kingdom  subject  to  the  Tartars; 
this  went  by  the  name  of  the  northern  em])ire  for  se- 
veral ages. 

"  The   revolution  which  happened  in  16J-4,  wliea 

China  was  conquered  by  the    lartars,  only  served  to 

I  increase  the  power  and  extent  of  this  great  empire,  by. 

j  joining  to  its  former  possessions  a  considerable  part  of 

I  Great  Tartary.     Thus  this  vast   monarchy  attained  to 

I  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  by  a  gradual  progress,  not 

j  so  much  in  the  way  of  conquest  like  other  empires,  as 

by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  the  reputation  of  its  go- 

j  vernment,  and  at  last  by  its  disgrace." 

1       The  family  of  Yu  ended  with  the  reign  of  Kie,  a 

I  wretch    of  infamous    memory,    who   is   said   to  have. 

drowned,  in  the  space  of  one  day,  three  thousand  of 

his  subjects,  in  a  pit  which  he  caused  to  be  filled  with 

j  wine.     This  and  other  enormities  occasioned  a  revol- 

I  of  his  subjects,  who  placed   upon  the  throne  Tchin- 

tang,  a  tributary  prince  of  China. 

'      Tcheou  rendered  himself  abhorred  by  his  subjects 

on  account   of  his  wicked  and  debauched  life  :  his 

people  therefore   applied  to  Vou-vang,  a  prince  of  a 

small    neighbouring   state,    and   placed  him  on  the 

throne.      Vou-vang,    however,  in    the  beginning  of 

his  reign,  committed  a   very  capital  fault,  which  in 

time  was  productive  of  great  revolutions.     In  order 

I  to  gratify  certain  families,    and  the  princes    of  the 

I  blood  royal  in  particular,  he  erected  for  them  severa 

5  B  '  petty 
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petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  first  feudatory  to  the 
empire,  but  soon  after  declared  for  independence. 

Under  the  thirteenth  emperor  of  this  family,  all 
these  petty  princes  were  engaged  in  intestme  wars, 
and  distracted  the  whole  empire.  China  became  a 
scene  of  rapine  for  many  ages  ;  its  authority  was  held 
in  contempt,  and  the  tributary  princes  controlled  the 
emperors,  enthroning  and  deposing  them,  as  their 
inclination  or  caprice  dictated. 

Tchecu-kiun,  the  thirty-fifth  and  last  emperor  of 
this  race,  found  a  very  powerful  rival  in  Tchao-siang, 
his  vassal,  the  King  of  Tsin,  to  whom  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  crown  ;  this  rebel,  however,  happened 
to  die  suddenly,  and  his  son  who  succeeded  him, 
niso  died  soon  after  ;  so  that  his  grandson  was  the  first 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this  usurpation. — 
This  grandson  was  named  Tchuang-siang-vang,  and  ! 
was  the  founder  of  the  fourth  succession,  which  gave 
four  emperors  to  China,  and  lasted  forty-three  years 

t>n'y- 

The  fifth  dynasty  began  with  the  reign  of  Lieou- 
pau,  who  was  first  a  common  soldier,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  robbers:  he  obtained  the  imperial 
throne  by  dint  of  violence,  and  yet  proved  himself 
capable  of  governing  with  a  becoming  dignity,  judg- 
ment, penetration,  and  justice.  This  race  lasted  426 
years,  and  produced  a  great  many  very  respectable 
characters;  but  the  last  monarchs  of  this  race  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  court  eunuchs, 
fell  into  a  disgrace,  and  became  as  odious  as  the  eu- 
nuchs themselves.  The  people  took  up  arms,  and 
wars  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  division  of  the 
empire  into  four  parts,  under  four  distinct  sovereigns  ; 
these  however  were  re-united  by  Tchao-lie-vang, 
founder  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  This  monarch,  after 
the  short  reign  of  three  years,  died,  and  left  Heou- 
ti,  his  sdn,  who  filled  the  throne  for  forty-one  years, 
and  then  most  shamefully  abdicated  it  in  favour  of 
the  usurper,  Chi-tsou-vouti,  founder  of  the  seventh 
dynasty. 

The  seventh  race  subsisted  155  years,  giving  fifteen 
emperors  to  China,  most  of  whom,  through  their  want 
of  capacity  to  govern,  discredited  the  elevated  station 
of  life  in  which  fate  had  placed  them.  The  last  of 
these  monarchs  was  put  to  death  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  by  one  Lieo-yeu,  who,  quitting  the  trade 
of  a  shoe-maker,  commenced  soldier,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  empire. 

This  eighth  race,  with  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  two 
following,  only  comprehend  198  years;  in  which 
space  of  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-four 
reigns.  The  Chinese  annals  of  this  period  present  us 
with  scarce  any  thing  but  revolution,  rapine,  and  de- 
struction ;  weak,  spiritless,  and  superstitious  princes, 
controlled  by  their  ministers,  and  some  of  them  be- 
trayed, and  even  murdered  Ijy  the  very  men  in  whom 
they  had  confided. 

Under  the   first  emperor  of  the  thirteenth  family, 
the  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  thehappy 
effect  of  the  prudent  and  constitutional  administra- 
tion of  those  emperors.     The  tranquillity  which  vyas 
in  a  more  particular  manner  enjoyed  during  the  reign 
of  Tai-tsong,  the  second  emperor  of  this  race,  is  re- 
corded to  the  immortal  honour  of  that  sovereign. — 
Under  Hiven,  the  sixth  emperor,    the  tranquil  state 
of  the  nation  was  disturbed   with   new  commotions 
and  seditions,  which    lasted  in  continual  succession 
from  his  reign  down  to  that  of  Tchao-suen,  the  twen- 
tieth and  last  emperor  of  this  race.     These  disturb- 
ances were  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  eunuchs,  to  whom   the  monarchs  of 
this  dynasty  committed  an  unlimited  exercise  of  regal 
jurisdiction.     Tchou-ven,    the  captain  of  a  gang  of 
"banditti,  taking  advantage  of  their  unhappy  broils, 
deposed  Tchaosuen,    murdered   him,    and  founded 
himself  the  fourteenth  family,   which,    with  the  tour 
following,  subsisted  about  fifty  years,  in  which  short 


interval,  no  less  than  thirteen  monarchs  suayed  the 
imperial  sceptre,  most  of  whom  sutTered  a  violent 
de;ith. 

During  these  last  reigns,  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit- 
ed Leao-tong,  one  of  the  most  northern  provinces  of 
China,  began  to  render  themselves  powerful.  This 
province  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  last  emperors  of 
the  thirteenth  race ;  and  Kao-tsou,  head  of  the  six- 
teenth, who  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  gave  up  to  the.m  sixteen  more 
towns  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  exclusive  of  a 
tribute  of  300,000  pieces  of  silk.  These  shameful 
compliances  increased  their  power  and  pride,  and 
were  productive  of  wars  for  400  years,  which  nearly- 
desolated  the  empire. 

The  Chinese,  at  length,  called  to  their  assistance 
the  Niu-tche,  or  eastern  Tartars,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  they  drove  the  northern  Tartars,  from  a  coun- 
try which  they  had  possessed  upwards  of  two  centuries; 
the  Chinese,  however,  were  obliged  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  aid  of  their  allies,  who  not  only  constrained 
them  to  cede  Leaotong  by  way  of  compensation, 
but  also  took  possession  of  Pe-tche-li,  Chen-si,  and 
Hu-nan  ;  and  they  some  years  afterwards  invaded 
the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  took  Nanking,  the  ca- 
pital, burned  the  royal  palace  to  the  ground,  and 
forced  the  Chinese  to  accept  of  the  most  dishonour- 
able terms  of  pacification. 

Under  this  family,  another  race  of  Tartars,  called 
the  Tan-yu  Tartars,  settled  westward  of  China,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  Chinese  against  their 
conquerors,  the  Niu-tche  Tartars,  and  after  several 
engagements,  the  Niu-tche  victors  were  themselves 
conquered  and  driven  from  their  possessions  in  Leao- 
tong and  the  other  provinces,  after  an  usurpation  of 
117  years.  The  Tan-yu  heroes,  however,  in  requi- 
tal of  their  services,  demanded  a  settlement  in  those 
provinces  from  whence  they  had  exterminated  the 
Niu-tche  barbarians ;  these  were  accordingly  ceded 
to  them  ;  but  not  contented  with  such  cession,  they 
took  possession  of  Yun-nan,  Setchucn,  and  Hou- 
guang ;  and  in  less  than  half  a  century  were  masters 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  twentieth  race  took   the  name  of  Y'ven,  and 
had  for  its  founder  Chi-tsou,  fourth   son   of  Tai-tsou, 
in  whom  commenced  the  third  Tartarian  usurpation. 
The  Y'ven   family  gave   to  China  nine   emperors,  the 
former  of  whom,  by  their  prudential  administration, 
1  won  the  hearts  of  their  subjects:  but  the  succeeding 
[  monarchs,  indulging  in  a  lite   of  indolence,  luxury, 
and  dissipation,  perceived  themselves  excelled  in  the 
j  use  of  arms  and  natural  courage  by  the  very  people 
whom  they  had  conquered,  who,  possessing  the  live- 
liest sentiments  of  freedom,  and  despising  their  dissi- 
pated victors,  wrested  conquest  from  their  hands,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  native  country.     This  fami- 
ly, which  lasted  only  eighty-nine  years,  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  person  of  Chun-ti,  a  very  worthless  mo- 
narch, who  was  addicted  to  a  variety  of  vices  ;  which 
made    way   for  the  twenty-first  race,  of  which  Tai- 
tsou  was  founder,  and  subsisted  276  years.    The  com- 
motions   that  happened  under  this  family,  produced 
gradually  that  grand  revolution,  which  a  second  time 
placed  the  Tartarian  family  on  the  throne  of  China. 
The  progress  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

The  Niu-tche  or  Eastern  Tartars,  being  expelled 
from  Leao-tong  and  the  empire,  retreated  into  the 
ancient  country  bordering  upon  Leao-tong,  separat- 
ing themselves  into  seven  distinct  cantons,  and  fight- 
ing against  each  other,  till  at  leijgth  they  were  united 
in  subjection  to  one  sovereign.  It  happened  that 
their  merchants,  trading  in  Leao-tong,  having  receiv- 
ed some  indignity  from  the  merchants  of  China,  ex- 
hibited a  comi)laint  to  the  mandarins,  who,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  complaint,  augmented  consider- 
ably the  grievance,  by  craftily  drawing  their  prince 
into  an  ambuscads,  and  severing  his  head  from  his 
shoulders. 
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The  Tartars,  enraged  at  this  cruel  and  iniquitous 
act,  marched  a  numerous  army  into  the  very  heart  of 
Leao-tong,  commanded  by  Tien-ming,  son  of  their 
murdered  prince,  Avho  subdued  Leao-tong  and  Pe- 
tche-li,  but  was  soon  obHged  to  abandon  those  pro- 
vinces, which  were,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  reserved  for  his  grandson  Tsong-te, 
but  who  was  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  in  the  moment 
of  his  great  view  of  sovereignty.  He  had  been  brought 
up  and  educated  in  China,  was  master  of  the  Chinese 
tongue,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
and  genius  of  the  people. i 

At  this  period  the  empire  was  very  critically  situ- 
ated :  the  war  with  the  Niu-tche  Tartars  continued, 
and  as  an  addition  to  this  national  calamity,  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  the  land.  The  then  reigning  mo- 
narch, too,  Hoai-tsong,  was  a  man  of  mean  abilities, 
suffering  himself  to  be  directed  in  every  thing  by  his 
ministers  and  eunuchs,  who  greatly  oppressed  the 
people.  A  revolt  was  the  consequence,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  there  were  eiglit  different  factions 
under  the  same  number  of  chiefs ;  these  were  how- 
ever, reduced  afterwards  to  two,  and  at  length  to 
one,  headed  by  a  commander  named  Li,  who  invad- 
ing and  possessing  himself  of  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan 
and  Chen-si,  styled  himself  emperor  of  China.  In 
Ho-nan  he  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages ;  in 
his  attack  of  Cuif-ong,  its  capital,  that  town  was  laid 
under  water  by  a  sudden  breaking  down  of  the  dykes 
of  the  Yellow-River,  and  300,000  persons  perisht.-d 
in  the  inundation.  He  afterwards  marched  to  Peking, 
at  the  head  of  300,000  troops,  and  entered  the  city 
without  the  least  opposition  ;  for  he  'had  privately 
conveyed  into  the  city  a  number  of  his  people  in 
disguise,  who  threw  open  the  gates  to  him  :  and  such 
was  the  supineness  of  Hoai-tsong,  the  emperor,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  circumstance,  till  the  usur- 
per had  laid  the  whole  city  under  his  subjection. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  heard  the  news,  he  march- 
ed from  his  palace  at  the  head  of  600  of  his  guards, 
who  treacherously  abandoned  him.  Thus  situated, 
he  flew  into  the  gardens  of  his  palace  with  his  daugh- 
ter, whose  head  he  cut  off,  and  then  hung  himself 
upon  a  tree  :  his  wives,  his  prime  minister,  and  some 
of  his  eunuchs,  also  destroyed  themselves.  The  nev/s 
of  this  melancholy  event  soon  reached  the  army,  then 
making  war  in  Tartary,  under  the  command  of  a 
general  named  Ou-sang-guey,  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Li,  as  his  sovereign  ;  whereupon  the  latter 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  battle. 

Ou-sang-guev  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  fortified 
town  ;  thither  Li  marched  his  troops,  and  having 
taken  captive  the  father  of  Ou-sang-guey,  ordered 
him  to  b&  loaded  with  irons,  and  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  town  wall,  sending  word  to  his  son  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  surrender,  his 
father's  throat  should  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  The 
father  found  means  to  send  a  message  to  his  son,  beg- 
ging him  not  to  surrender;  the  son  sacrificed  his  filial 
esteem  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  old 
man  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  patriotic 
soul  of  Ou-sang-guey,  now  inflamed  with  rage,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Niu-tche  Tartars,  and  en- 
gaged them  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Li,  whose  superior  force  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist. 

Tsong-te,  the  Tartarian  king,  came  to  his  assistance 
at  the  head  of  80,000  warriors,  forced  the  tyrant  to 
raise  the  siege,  pursued  him  even  to  Peking,  and  so 
totally  routed  his  army,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  into 
the  province  of  Chensi,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  obscurity.  Tsong-te  being  thus 
Successful,  the  people  idolized  him  as  their  deliverer, 
and  he  bestowed  several  distinguished  honours  upon 
the  faithful  Ou-sang-guey  :  the  latter,  however,  soon 
had  cause  to  repent  his  having  leagued  himself  with 
so  great  and  powerful  a  prince,  for  Tsong-te  was  no 


sooner  arrived  at  Peking,  than  he  begin  to  think  of 
improving  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  favourable 
disposition  of  the  people  (with  whom,  history  informs 
us,  he  had  been  brought  up  and  educated)  into  the 
means  of  his  advancement  to  tlie  throne  of  China  ; 
but  being  seized  with  an  illness  that  speedily  brought 
on  his  dissolution,  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  declare 
his  son  emperor,  who  was  only  six  years  of  age.  This 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  grandees  and  people, 
who  in  consideration  of  the  signal  services  done  by 
the  lather,  connived  at  the  tender  age  of  the  child, 
who  took  the  name  of  Chun-si,  and  is  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  which 
now  fills  the  imperial  throne  of  China. 

By  this  revolution,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1644,  a  considerable  part  of  Great  Tartary  was  united 
to  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  since  the  union,  the 
Tartars  seem  rather  to  have  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
the  Chinese,  than  to  have  imposed  any  upon  them ; 
in  fact,  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  as  great  gainers 
by  it  as  the  Tartars  themselves.  China  still  hold^ 
the  seat  of  empire,  and  has  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice  :  thither  flows  all  the  opulence  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  and  all  honours  are  conferred  there.  Both 
nations,  so  opposite  in  genius  and  character,  have 
each  been  considerably  advantaged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion ;  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Tartar  has  given  a  spark  of 
martial  fire  to  the  peaceful  temper  of  the  Chinese,  while 
the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  latter  have  humanized 
and  sottejied  the  savage  roughness  of  the  former. 

In  the  year  1771,  all  the  Tartars  which  composed 
the  nation  of  the  Tourgouths,  left  the  settlements 
which  they  had  under  the  Russian  govern.ment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  laick,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  a  vast  body  of 
fifty  thousand  families,  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hasacks;  after  a  march  of  eight  months, 
in  which  they  surmounted  innumerable  difiiculties 
and  dangers,  they  arrived  in  the  plains  that  lie  on  the 
frontier  of  Carapen,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ily,  and  offered  themselves  as  subjects  to  Chen- 
Lung,  emperor  of  China,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.  He  received  them  graciously, 
furnished  them  with  provisions,  clothes,  and  money, 
and  allotted  to  each  family  a  portion  of  land  for  agri- 
culture and  pasturage.  The  year  following  there 
was  a  second  emigration  of  about  thirty  thousand 
other  Tartar  families,  who  also  quitted  the  settle- 
ments which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Russian  govern-" 
ment,  and  submitted  to  the  Chinese  sceptre.  The 
emperor  caused  the  history  of  these  emigrations  to 
be  engraven  upon  stone  in  four  different  languages. 

The  hopes  which  were  lately  indulged  of  the  great 
and  manifold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  em- 
bassy of  lord  Macartney  to  the  court  of  Peking  have 
ended  in  disappointment.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
a  character  better  qualified  for  the  management  of 
an  embassy  of  such  delicacy  and  importance  than 
lord  Macartney :  but,  notwithstanding  his  lordship's 
adroitness,  he  found  it  utterably  impossible  to  obtain 
permission  for  the  residence  of  an  Englishman  at  the 
capital  of  China,  as  ambassador,  consul,  or  in  any- 
other  character,  or  any  exclusive  settlement  for  the 
English  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  even  on  a 
temporary  grant,  and  solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
According  to  a  fundamental  principle  in  Chinese 
politics,  innovation  of  whatever  kind,  is  held  to  be 
inevitably  pregnant  with  ruin  ;  and  on  this  principle 
the  emperor  declined  to  admit  a  foreign  resident  at 
the  court  of  Peking,  or  to  expand  the  principles  on 
which  our  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country 
are  at  present  regulated  and  confined. 

The  embassy  arrived  in  the  river  Pei-ho,  in  the 
gulf  of  Peking,  the  beginning  of  August  1793,  and  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  reached  thecity  of  Peking. 
They  remained  here  till  the  beginning  of  September, 
when   they  were  conducted   to  Zhe-hol,   or  Jehol, 
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One  of  the  emperor's  country  residences  in  Tartary, 
distant  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues  from  Pelcing. 

The  emperor  was  accompanied  by  most  of  his  fami- 
ly on  the' day  of  the  ambassador's  presentation,  the 
scene  cf  which  was  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  ot 
Zhe-hol.  The  emperor's  magnificent  tent  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  within  it  was  a 
throne.  Immediately  behind  this  tent  was  another, 
of  an  oblonff  form,  having  a  sofa  in  it  at  one  extre- 
mity,  for  the  emperor  to  retire  to  occasionally,  in 
the  front  were  several  small  round  tents  ;  one  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  embassy,  till  his  imperial 
majesty  should  arrive  ;  the  others  for  that  of  the  tribu- 
tary princes  of  Tartary,  and  delegates  from  other 
tributary  states,  who  came  to  Zhe-hol  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day,  but  who  attended 
now  to  dignify  the  ambassador's  reception.  The 
representative  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be 
received  by  his  imperial  majesty,  in  his  large  state 
tent,  seated  upon  his  throne. 

As  a  compliment  to  the  British  embassy,  the  em- 
peror permitted  his  courtiers  to  appear  dressed  in 
English  cloth,  in  lieu  of  silk  and  furs.  The  princes 
wore  the  transparent  red  button,  marking  the  highest 
of  the  nine  orders,  as  fixed  by  the  present  emperor. 
In  compliance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  which 
is  to  be  a  long  time  in  waiting,  the  embassy  assem- 
bled before  peep  of  day  ;  but  many  of  the  courtiers 
had  remained  all  night  in  the  garden. 

The  emperor's  approach  was  notified,  soon  after 
day-light,  by  instruments  of  music.  His  imperial 
majesty  was  preceded  by  persons  loudly  proclaim- 
ing his  virtues  and  his  power.  He  was  borne  by  six- 
teen men  in  a  triumphal  car,  followed  by  guards, 
officers  of  the  household,  standard  and  umbrella 
bearers,  and  a  band  of  music.  He  wore  a  plain  dark 
silk,  with  a  velvet  bonnet,  having  a  large  pearl  in 
the  front,  the  only  jewel  he  had  about  him. 

His  imperial  majesty  entered  the  tent,  and  ascend- 
ing a  few  steps,  consecrated  only  to  his  use,  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  Colao,  and  two  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  were  next  him,  and  knelt 
whenever  they  addressed  him.  The  princes  of  the 
family,  the  tributary  princes,  and  officers  of  state, 
having  gained  their  respective  stations  in  the  tent,  the 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  rites  conducted  the  ambas- 
sador attended  by  his  page  and  interpreter,  the  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  being  also  present,  neat  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  on  the  left  hand  side,  the  place  of 
honour.  The  other  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  many 
mandarins  and  officers  of  various  ranks,  were  at 
the  great  opening  of  the  tent,  whence  every  thing 
that  passed  could  be  observed. 

His  excellency  appeared  in  a  suit  of  velvet  richly 
embroidered,  decorated  with  a  diamond  badge  and 
star,  the  order  of  Bath,  and  over  this  a  long  mantle 
of  the  same  order.  The  minister  plenipotentiary, 
being  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws,  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  was  habited  in  the  scarlet  gown  of  that  de- 
gree. The  ambassador,  pursuant  to  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  the  ceremonies,  held 
the  large,  magnificent,  square  gold  box,  embellished 
with  jewels,  containing  his  majesty's  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  between  both  hands  raised  above  his  head, 
and  mounting  the  steps  which  led  to  the  throne,  and 
bending  upon  one  knee,  presented  the  box  with  a 
suitable  laconic  address  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who 
receiving  it  graciously  with  his  own  hands,  put  it  by 
his  side,  and  represented  "  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at 
the  testimony  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  gave  to 
him  of  his  esteem  and  good-will,  in  sending  him  an 
Embassy,  with  a  letter  and  rare  presents  ;  that  he, 
on  his  part,  entertained  sentiments  of  the  same  kind 
towards  the  sovereign  of  Great-Britain,  and  hoped 
that  harmony  would  always  be  maintained  among 
their  respective  subjects." 

The  dignified  and  splendid  manner  in   which   the 
Embassy  was  received,  influenced   the   minds  of  the 


Chinese,  and  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  go- 
vernment was  about  to  make  a  change  of  measures 
favourable  to  the  English.  Ambassadors  were  not 
usually  received  by  the  Emperor  upon  his  throne  ; 
nor  were  their  credentials  delivered  into  his  hands, 
but  ordinarily  into  those  of  his  ministers. 

The  first  present  which  the  Emperor  made  to  his 
Majesty  was  a  jewel  or  precious  stone,  more  than 
twelve  inches  long,  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  : 
it  was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  a  Chinese  sceptre, 
in  the  form  of  that  which  is  always  placed  upon  the 
Imperial  throne,  allusive  of  peace  and  plenty.  The 
ambassador,  in  compliance  with  the  Chinese  etiquette, 
and  also  the  minister  plenipotentiary,  respectfully  of- 
fered presents,  in  their  turn,  on  their  own  behalf, 
which  his  imperial  majesty  vouchsafed  to  receive,  and 
gave  others  in  return. 

Adverting  to  the  inconveniency  of  having  recourse 
to  an  interpreter  to  explain  whatever  passed  during 
the  interview,  his  Imperial  majesty  asked  the  Colao, 
if  there  were  any  persons  in  the  embassy  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  language  ;  and  being  told  that  the 
ambassador's  page,  Master  George  Staunton,  a  youth 
then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  the  only  one  who 
had  made  any  proficiency  in  it,  the  emperor  desired 
he  might  be  brought  up  to  him  -,  and  he  asked  him 
to  speak  Chinese.  His  Imperial  majesty  was  so 
chaVmed  with  the  converse  and  elegant  manners  of 
this  accomplished  young  gentleman,  that  he  took 
from  his  girdle  his  areca-nut  purse,  which  hung  to 
it,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  his  own  hand.  It 
was  of  a  plain  yellow  silk,  and  had  the  figure  of  the 
five-clawed  dragon  and  some  Tartar  characters 
wrought  upon  it.  Purses,  it  seems,  are  the  ribbands 
of  the  Chinese  monarch,  which  he  bestows  as  rewards 
of  merit ;  but  the  emperor's  own  purse  was  a  token 
of  personal  favour,  valued  by  the  Chinese  above  all 
other  gifts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  were  brought 
up  to  the  emperor,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne, 
several  Hindoo  ambassadors  from  Pegu,  and  Maho- 
metans froni  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  who,  when 
they  had  repeated  nine  solemn  protestations,  were 
speedily  dismissed.  After  this  the  English  ambassador, 
and  the  three  persons  accompanying  him,  were  con- 
ducted to  the  left  hand  of  his  Imperial  majesty,  and 
seated  upon  cushions.  The  princes  of  the  Imperial 
family,  the  chief  Tartar  tributaries,  and  the  highest 
officers  of  court,  were  seated  according  to  rank,  nearer 
to  or  more  remote  from  the  throne,  before  which  was 
placed  a  table  for  his  Imperial  majesty  ;  and  one  table 
was  likewise  laid  for  every  two  guests.  When  all 
were  seated,  the  tables  were  uncovered,  and  dis- 
played a  splendid  banquet.  Various  kinds  of  viands 
and  different  sorts  of  fruit  were  served  up  in  bowls, 
piled  piramidically  one  above  another  ;  tea  was  also 
introduced.  During  the  repast,  every  bowl  or  cup 
handed  to  the  emperor  was  taken  with  hands  raised 
above  the  head,  as  had  been  di.ne  by  the  ambassador 
when  he  presented  the  gold  box.  Much  silence  and 
great  solemnity,  verging  on  religious  awe,  were  ob- 
served during  the  whole  of  this  business. 

His  Imperial  majesty's  attention  to  his  European 
guests  was  remarkably  conspicuous :  by  his  order, 
several  dishes  were  handed  to  them  from  his  owa 
table  ;  and  when  the  repast  was  finished,  he  sent  for 
them,  and  gave  them,  with  his  own  hand,  a  goblet 
of  warm  Chinese  wine.  Enquiring  of  the  ambassador 
how  old  his  own  sovereign  was,  he  cordially  wished 
in  answer,  that  he  might  attain  his  years,  which  then 
amounted  to  eighty-three,  in  a  perfect  enjoyment  of 
health.  The  festival  concluded,  he  descended  the 
throne,  and  walked  firm  and  erect  to  the  open  chair 
which  was  in  waiting. 

The  emperor  appeared,  at  the  time  he  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  embassy,  to  be  perfectly  unreserved, 
chearful,  and  unaffected  ;  his  eyes  were  full  and  clear, 
and  his  countenance  open.     He  ascended  the  throne 
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of  China  in  the  year  173(5.  He  is  only  the  fourth  so- 
vereign of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  which  took  possession 
of  the  throne  of  China  about  the  year  1614. 


CHAP.    X. 


INDIA,    OR  INDOSTAN. 

General  Description,  with  a  particular  Account  of  its 
Boundaries,  Situation,  Extent,  Divisions,  Inhabi- 
tants, Government,  Religion,  Produce,  S"c. 

INDIA  is  bounded  by  Usbeclc  Tartary  and  Thibet 
on  the  north  ;  by  Acham,  Ava,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  east ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
south  ;  and  by  the  same  sea,  and  Persia,  on  the  west. 
It  is  situated  between  the  equator  and  the  parallel  of 
40  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  the  66th  and 
109th  deg.  of  east  longitude  ;  being  '201-2  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  upwards  of  1400  broad  from 
east  to  west. 

This  vast  country  at  large  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  parts :  first,  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  called  the  Further  Peninsula  ;  secondly, 
the  main  land,  or  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  thirdly,  the 
peninsula  within,  or  on  this  side  the  Ganges;  all  of 
them  vast,  populous,  and  extensive  empires.  But 
before  they  are  considered  separately,  it  will  be  ne- 
ct^ssary  to  premise  some  particulars  which  are  common 
to  them  all,  as  this  method  will  at  once  save  many 
repetitions,  and  convey  a  more  adequate  idea  to  the 
reader  of  every  material  circumstance  relative  to  this 
large  country. 

We  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  their  population, 
inhabitants,  religion,  and  government. 

The  two  latter  divisions  are  comprehended  by  an 
excellent  and  authentic  historian,  under  the  title  of 
Indostan.  This  writer  says,  the  Mahometans  (who 
are  called  Moors)  of  Indostan,  are  computed  to  be 
about  ten  millions.  Above  half  of  the  empire  is  sub- 
ject to  rajahs,  or  kings,  who  derive  their  descent  from 
the  old  princes  of  India,  and  exercise  all  right  of  so- 
vereignty, only  paying  a  tribute  to  the  great  mogul, 
and  observing  the  treaties  by  which  their  ancestors 
recognised  his  superiority.  In  other  respects,  the  go- 
vernment of  Indostan  is  full  of  wise  checks  upon  the 
overgrowing  greatness  of  any  subject ;  but  as  precau- 
tions of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  administration, 
the  indolence  and  barbarity  of  the  moguls  and  empe- 
rors, and  their  great  viceroys,  have  rendered  them 
fruitless. 

The  Indians,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
are  called  Gentoos  ;  or,  as  others  style  them,  Hindoos, 
and  the  country  Hindoostan,  or  Ilindostan.  They 
pretend  that  Bramma,  their  legislator  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  was  inferior  only  to  God,  and  that  he 
existed  many  thousand  years  before  our  account  of 
the  creation.  This  Bramma  probably  was  some  great 
genius,  whose  beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan 
legislators,  led  his  people  and  their  posterity  to  pay 
him  divine  honours.  The  Bramins  (for  so  the  Gentoo 
priests  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to 
them  a  book  called  the  Vidam,  containing  his  doc- 
trines and  institutions ;  and  that  though  the  original 
is  lost,  they  are  still  possessed  of  a  sacred  commentary 
upon  it,  called  the  Shahstah,  which  is  written  in  the 
Shanscrita,  now  a  dead  language,  understood  only  by 
the  Bramins,  who  study  it,  even  as  our  sacred  scrip- 
tures, written  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  are.  But 
it  is  not  well  known,  whether  that  language  was 
originally  different  from  that  of  the  country,  or  whe- 
ther it  has  only  now  become  unintelligible  to  the 
people,  through  that  change  to  which  all  living  lan- 
guages are  incident. 
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The  foundation  of  Bramina's  doctrine,  uncorrupted 
by  the  arts  and  glosses  of  the  Bramins,  consisted  in  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  originally  created  a 
regular  gradation  of  beings,  some  superior,  and  some 
inferior  to  man  ;  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  is  to 
consist  ot  a  transmigration  into  different  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  the  lives  they  have  led  in  their  pre-existent 
state.  From  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that 
the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  took  its  rise  in  In- 
dia. But  in  order  to  accommodate  this  sublime,  but 
otherwise  complicated  doctrine,  to  the  capacities  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  peojsle,  the  Bramins  have  had  re- 
course to  sensible  representations  of  the  Deity  and  his 
attributes;  by  which  means,  the  original  doctrines  of 
Bramma  have  degenerated  into  rank,  ridiculous  ido- 
latry, in  the  worship  of  the  most  hideous  figures,  cither 
delineated  or  carved;  and  the  belief  of  an  Omnipotent 
Being  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  Gentoos. 
Wooden  images  are  placed  in  all  their  temples,  and 
on  certain  festivals  are  exhibited  in  the  high  roads, 
and  in  the  streets  of  tov^^is.  The  human  figures  with 
elephants'  heads,  which  are  the  objects  of  their  devo- 
tion, have  many  hands,  and  are  enormously  corpu- 
lent. Yet  amidst  all  their  errors,  they  agree  in  those 
truths  which  form  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  that 
"  there  is  one  supreme  God,  and  that  he  is  best  pleas- 
ed by  charity  and  good  works." 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Hindoos  have  been 
divided  into  four  great  tribes. 

1.  The  first  and  most  noble  are  the  Bramins,  who 
alone  can  officiate  in  the  priesthood,  like  the  Jewish 
tribe  of  Levi.  They  are  not,  however,  excluded 
from  government,  trade,  or  agriculture,  though  they 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  all  menial  otflces  by  their 
laws. 

2.  The  second  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  original  institution,  ought  to  be  all 
military  men  ;  but  they  frequently  follow  other  pro- 
fessions. 

S.  The  third  is  the  tribe  of  Beise,  who  are  chiefly 
merchants,  bankers,  and  bannias,  or  shopkeepers. 

4.  The  fourth  tribe  is  that  of  Sudder,  who  ought 
to  be  menial  servants,  and  they  are  incapable  of  rais- 
ing themselves  to  any  superior  rank. 

If  any  one  of  them  should  be  excom.niunicated  from 
any  of  the  four  tribes,  he  and  his  posterity  are  for 
ever  shut  out  from  the  society  of  every  body  in  the 
nation,  excepting  that  of  the  Harri  cast,  who  are  held 
in  utter  detestation  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are 
employed  only  in  the  meanest  and  vilest  ofiicos.  This 
circumstance  renders  excommunication  so  dreadful, 
that  an  Hindoo,  rather  than  deviate  from  one  article 
of  his  faith,  will  suffer  the  torture,  and  even  death 
itself. 

The  Gentoos  are  also  subdivided  into  casts,  or 
smaller  classes  and  tribes ;  and  it  has  been  computed, 
that  there  are  eighty-four  of  these  casts,  though  some 
have  supposed  there  was  a  greater  number.  The  or- 
der of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  casts,  in  a  particular  city 
or  province,  is  generally  indisputably  decided.  The 
Indian  of  an  inferior  would  think  himself  honoured 
by  adopting  the  customs  of  a  superior  cast ;  but  this 
last  would  give  battle,  sooner  than  not  vindicate  its 
prerogatives :  the  inferior  receives  with  respect  the 
victuals  prepared  by  the  superior  cast,  but  the  supe- 
rior will  not  partake  of  a  meal  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  hands  of  an  inferior  cast. 

There  are  some  casts  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
and  others  as  remarkable  for  their  ugliness.  The  most 
striking  features  in  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  are 
their  superstition,  and  veneration  for  the  institutions 
and  tenets  of  their  forefathers.  Their  marriages  are 
circumscribed  by  the  same  barriers  as  the  rest  of  their 
intercourses ;  and  hence,  besides  the  national  phy- 
siognomy, the  members  of  each  cast  preserve  an  air 
of  still  greater  resemblance  to  one  another. 
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The  division  of  the  Gentoos  into  tribes  or  classes, 
discovers  a  striking  peculiarity  in  their  government  and 
religion.  The  tribes  are  headed  by  a  chief,  who  is 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those 
under  him;  and  individuals,  on  proper  occasions,  are 
sometimes  summoned  to  assemble  together,  in  con- 
formity to  the  requisitions  of  government. 

Among  the  Gentoos,  the  principal  deity  or  divinity 
itself  is  represented  as  having  an  infinite  number  of 
heads,  hands,  and  eyes,  which  are  emblematical  of 
his  knowledge,  power,  and  penetration  ;  and  the  in- 
ferior attributes  are  figured  by  almost  every  animal  or 
visible  object  in  the  creation  ;  in  particular,  wisdom 
is  represented  by  a  snake.  But  the  ignorant,  not  con- 
tent with  one  deity,  have  split  their  principal  divinity 
into  many  thousand  parts,  and  changed  each  attribute 
into  a  separate  god. 

There  are  upwards  of  eighty  sects  who  support 
the  religious  tenets  of  Bramma  ;  in  some  fundamental 
points  they  concur,  and  never  dispute  upon  any. 
They  live  in  friendship  with  persons  of  all  persua- 
sions, and  admit  of  no  proselytes ;  they  say  heaven 
has  many  gates,  and  every  one  may  enter  at  which  he 
pleases. 

In  this  country,  the  dominion  of  religion  extends 
to  a  thousand  particulars,  which  in  others  are  govern- 
ed either  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  taste,  custom,  or 
fashion.  Dress,  food,  the  common  intercourses  of 
life,  marriages,  professions,  are  all  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  religion.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  is 
not  regulated  by  superstition.  It  prescribes  rules  of 
conduct  in  all  circumstances  and  situations;  nor  is 
there  anv  thing  almost  so  trifling  or  minute,  as  to  be 
considered  a  matter  of  inditlerence. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  here,  it  is 
the  same  as  in  Persia,  and  is  the  religion  of  the  court ; 
the  Mahometan  fanaticism,  however,  having  subsided 
to  a  degree  of  rationality  and  candour,  all  professions 
or  religions  here,  through  this  means,  are  practised 
with  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

The  original  government  of  the  Hindoos  was  in 
reality  an  hierarchy  ;  for  among  that  religious  people, 
the  highest  authority  was  possessed  by  the  priesthood, 
or  the  Bramin  cast. 

The  governments  of  both  nations  were  not  only 
hierarchial,  but  there  was  in  both  a  vast  variety  of 
religious  observances  and  ceremonies,  extending  to 
many  particulars,  which  in  other  countries  are  matters 
of  choice  or  indifference  :  and  both  entertained  the 
most  profound  respect  and  veneration  tor  their  ances- 
tors. All  the  casts  acknowledge  the  Bramins  for  their 
priests,  and  from  them  derive  their  belief  of  the  trans- 
migration, which  leads  many  of  them  to  afflict  them- 
selves even  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  occasioned 
by  inadvertence.  But  the  greater  number  of  casts 
are  less  scrupulous,  and  eat,  though  very  sparingly, 
both  of  fish  and  flesh  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  not  of  all 
kinds  indifferently.  To  beef  they  have  a  particular 
objection. 

The  food  of  the  Hindoos  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly 
of  rice,  ghee,-  which  is  a  kind  of  imperfect  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  and  oriental  spices  of  different 
kinds,  but  chiefly  what  is  called  in  the  east,  chilly  ; 
and  in  the  west,  green  or  Cayen  pepper.  The  war- 
rior cast  may  eat  of  the  flesh  of  goats,  mutton,  and 
poultry.  Other  superior  casts  may  eat  poultry  and 
fish ;  but  the  inferior  casts  are  prohibited  from  eating 
flesh  or  fish  of  any  kind.  Their  greatest  luxury  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  the  richest  spiceries  and  perfumes, 
of  which  the  great  people  are  very  lavish,  and  which 
grow  almost  spontaneously  in  their  gardens.  They 
esteem  milk  the  purest  of  foods,-  because  they  think 
it  partakes  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the  nectar  of 
their  gods,  and  because  they  almost  ascribe  divinity 
to  the  cow  itself. 

Penal  laws  are  scarce  known  among  the  Gentoos, 
as  their  motives  to  bad  actions  are  few.  Temperate 
in   their  living,    and  delicate  in  their   constitutions. 


t  heir  passions  are  calm,  and  their  manners  gentle  :  they 
have  no  objec't  but  that  of  living  with  comfort  and  ease, 
their  happiness  principally  consisting  in  the  solaces  of 
a  domestic  life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion, 
that  marriage  is  an  indispensable  duty  in  every  man, 
who  does  not  entirely  separate  himselt  from  the  world 
through  a  principle  of  devotion.  Their  religion  also 
permits  them  to  have  several  wives;  but  they  seldom 
have  more  than  one  :  and  it  has  been  observed,  that 
their  wives  are  distinguished  by  a  decency  of  de- 
meanour, a  solicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity 
to  their  vows,  which  might  do  honour  to  human  na- 
ture in  the  most  civilized  countries. 

The  amusements  of  the  Hindoos  consist  in  going  to 
their  pagodas,  in  assisting  at  religious  shows,  and  in 
fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  Bramins.  Their  religion  seems  to  forbid  them 
to  quit  their  own  shores,  nor  do  they  want  any  thing 
from  abroad.  If  others  therefore  had  looked  on  them 
with  the  same  indifference  with  which  they  regard 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  might  have  continued  to 
live  in  much  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

The  Gentoo  soldiers  are  called  rajah-poots,  or  per- 
sons descended  from  the  rajahs.  They  reside  chiefly 
in  the  northern  provinces,  and  are  generally  more 
fair-complexioned  tiian  the  people  of  the  southern 
provinces,  who  are  quite  black.  These  rajah-poots 
are  a  robust,  brave,  faithful  people,  and  enter  into 
the  service  of  those  who  will  pay  them ;  but  when 
their  leader  falls  in  battle,  they  think  that  their  en- 
gagements to  him  are  finished,  and  they  run  off  the 
field  without  incurring  the  charge  of  cowardice. 

The  abominable  custom  of  the  women  burning 
themselves  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  practised  in  India  among  some  of  high 
cast  and  condition  ;  though  since  the  Moguls  have 
become  masters  of  Indostan,  these  shocking  spectacles 
have  been  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  nor  do 
the  Bramins  encourage  them. 

The  following  recent  instance  we  have  been  lately 
favoured  with,  will  sufficiently  prove,  that  the  custom 
above  alluded  to  is  still  observed;  and  may  serve  to 
invalidate  the  modern  opinion,  that  the  Bramin  wo- 
men have  discontinued  it :  "  Signor  Nicola  Fontana 
de  Cremona,  a  doctor  of  physic,  at  Calcutta,  was 
witness,  on  Nov.  24,  1781,  to  the  shocking  sight  of 
a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Bramin,  burning  herself  on 
the  same  pile  with  her  husband.  The  sight  was  more 
affecting,  as  the  wife  was  both  young  and  handsome. 
The  ceremony  commenced  about  sun-set.  During 
the  preparation  of  the  funeral  pile,  the  females  were 
employed  in  preparing  the  widow  for  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  :  they  administered  opium  to  her  with  a  view 
to  annihilate  those  feelings  which  so  painful  a  death 
must  naturally  excite.  After  taking  the  opium,  she 
was  stripped  and  plunged  into  the  river,  in  order  to 
purify  her  for  that  state  which  they  were  taught  to 
believe  she  must  enjoy,  viz.  that  she  would  live  happy 
with  her  husband  3500  years  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Having  been  washed,  and  some  clothes  thrown  about 
her,  she  resolutely  walked  towards  the  wood,  and 
boldly  placed  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band :  there  she  undressed  herself,  and  distributed  her 
clothes  to  those  around  her :  she  said  a  tew  words, 
was  tied  fast  to  the  dead  body,  and  the  pile  was  in- 
stantly set  on  fire.  As  the  flames  reached  her,  she 
began  to  scream  :  the  whole  company  instantly  struck 
up  a  doleful  kind  of  hymn  ;  and  the  more  her  screams 
increased,  the  louder  they  raised  their  voices.  When 
the  wood  and  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes,  each 
departed  home;  and  thus  ended  the  process  of  this 
horrid,  superstitious,  and  most  unnatural  ceremony." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  institution 
of  the  above  horrible  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Bramma,  but  seems  rather  to  be  the  invention  ol  some 
Bramin,  who  carried  his  jealousy  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  a  piece  of  refinement  dictated  by  a  barbarous 
and  over-strained  affection,  and  suitable  to  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  of  those  supcrsthious  beings  wlio  think  there  is  a 
particular  merit  in  rigid  morality,  or  what  thev  style  a 
transccndant  purity  of  manners,  how  incompatible 
soever  their  general  conduct  is  to  the  principles  of 
right  reason  and  true  religion. 

The  famous  dancing-girls  are  a  particular  class  of 
women,  who  are  allowed  to  be  openly  prostituted.  By 
the  continuation  of  wanton  attitudes,  thev  acquire,  as 
they  grow  warm  in  the  dance,  a  frantic  lasciviousness 
•themselves,  and  communicate,  by  a  natural  contagion 
the  most  voluptuous  desires  to  the  beholders.  Their 
attitudes  and  movements  are  very  easy,  and  not  un- 
graceful. Their  persons  are  delicately  formed,  gau- 
dily decorated,  and  higlily  perfumed. 

The  Gentoos  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands,  and  to  public  and  necessary  works,  with 
the  same  assiduity  as  the  Chinese;  and  are  also  re- 
markably honest  and  humane.  There  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indostan,  though  the 
diamond-merchants  travel  without  defensive  weapons. 
A  late  writer  observes,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
the  Persians,  Tartars,  and  adjoining  nations,  who 
have  inhabited  Indostan  since  it  was  invaded  by 
Tamerlane,  though  oi-  different  nations,  religions, 
laws,  and  customs,  possess,  nevertheless,  in  equal 
degrees,  hospitality,  politeness,  and  address,  in  re- 
finement and  ease,  they  are  superio.-  to  any  people 
to  the  westward  of  them.  In  politeness  and  address, 
in  gracefulness  of  deportment,  and  speech,  an  Indian 
is  as  much  superior  to  a  Frenchman  of  fashion,  aS  a 
French  courtier  is  to  a  Dutch  burgomaster  of  Dort. 
The  Hindoos,  especially  those  of  the  higher  casts, 
are  in  their  demeanor  easy  and  unconstrained,  still 
more  tlian  even  a  French  courtier,  and  their  ease  and 
freedom  is  reserved,  modest,  and  respectful. 

The  Indians  are  of  a  middle  stature,  their  persons 
.straight  and  elegant,  their  limbs  finely  proportioned, 
their  lingers  long  and  t.Tpering,  their  countenances 
open  and  pleasant,  and  their  features  exhibit  the  most 
delicSte  lines  of  beauty  in  the  females,  and  in  the 
niales  a  kind  ol  manly  softness.  Their  walk  and 
gait,  as  well  as  their  whole  deportment,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  graceful.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  arc  of  a  deep  olive  colour  ;  and  those 
of  the  south,  black.  'Fhe  natives,  wlio  dwell  on  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  are  ex- 
ceeding blacl-:  :  all  have  black  eyes,  and  long  black 
hair. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  kind  of  clbse-bodled 
gowns,  and  wide  trowsers,  resembling  petticoats, 
reaching  down  to  their  slippers.  Such  of  the  women 
as  appear  in  public,  have  sliawls  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  short  close  jackets,  and  tight  drawers, 
which  come  do'.vn  to  their  ancles.  Hence  the  dress 
of  the  men  gives  them,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  the 
appearance  of  effeminacy  ;  whereas  that  of  the  women 
will  appear  rather  masculine :  but  these  ideas  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  habit  and  custom 
on  human  sentiments.  The  men  tie  their  hair  upon 
a  roll,  over  which  they  have  a  small  turban.  The 
women's  hair  is  also  tied  up  in  a  roll,  like  the  men's, 
and  is  adorned  with  jewels,  or  toys  in  imitation  of 
them;  they  have  pendants  in  their  ears  and  noses, 
and  several  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks;  they 
wear  bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  ancles,  and  rings 
on  their  fingers  and  toes :  they  put  their  bare  feet 
into  slippers,  as  the  men  do  ;  though  indeed,  in  the 
southern  parts,  some  of  the  women  wear  no  slippers 
or  shoes  at  all. 

The  Moors,  or  Mahometans,  appear  in  a  very 
handsome  and  becoming  dress  :  they  have  grand  tur- 
bans of  rich  muslin,  and  their  garments  reach  down 
to  their  feet.  Their  sashes  are  embroidered  in  great 
taste,  the  ends  being  decorated  with  gold  and  silver 
tissue,  and  in  their  sashes  they  stick  their  daggers; 
they  wear  embroidered  slippers,  which  they  take  off, 
and   leave  at   the   foot  of  a  sofa  when  on  a  visit. — 


They  are  remarkably  fond  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
use  the  callaan. 

In  manners,  the  inhabitants  of  Indostan  resemble 
the  other  natives  of  southern  Asia  :  they  are  effemi- 
nate and  luxurious,  and  are  by  education  taught  to 
affect  a  grave  deportment,  which  initiates  them  early 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  they  are  very  apt  to 
gratify  a  private  revenge  without  having  had  any 
public  quarrel. 

Their  houses  are  of  two  kinds,  those  built  by  the 
Moguls,  and  those  by  the  original  Indians.  The 
houses  of  the  Moguls  are  all  in  the  Persian  taste  ;  in 
short,  they  seem  to  imitate  the  Persians  in  every 
thing.  The  Indian  houses  cover  much  ground,  and 
have  spacious  galleries  and  accommodations  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  apartments  are  small,  and  the  fur- 
niture not  very  elegant,  if  we  except  the  rich  Persian 
carpets.  The  grandeur  of  their  palaces  consists  in 
baths,  perfumes,  temples,  gods,  and  harams.  The 
harams,  or  zenanas,  that  is,  the  residences  of  the 
women,  are  removed  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  ligiited  only  from  a  square  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  building.  The  apartments  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  are  ornamented  chiefly  with  looking- 
glasses,  which  are  purchased  of  the  Europeans,  and 
many  of  their  ceiiin2;s  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  ivory. 

The  Bramins  superintend  and  have  the  immediate 
direction  of  all  the  temples  and  pagodas  erected  in 
every  capital,  which  are  stupendous,  but  disgustful 
stone  buildings.  If  these  Indian  priests  are  masters 
of  any  uncommon  art  or  science,  they  frequently  turn 
it  to  the  purposes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  vota- 
ries. They  know  how  to  calculate  eclipses;  and  ju- 
dicial astrology  is  so  prevalent  among  them,  that  half 
the  year  is  taken  up  with  urilucky  days  ;  the  head 
astrologer  being  always  consulted  in  their  councils. 
The  Mahometans  likewise  encourage  those  supersti- 
tions, and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  the 
Gentoo  industry. 

Though  the  Gentoos  are  entirely  passive  under  all 
their  oppressions,  and,  by  their  state  of  existence,  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  scantiness  of  their 
food,  have  nothing  of  those  disagreeable  qualities  in 
their  nature  that  animates  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
yet  they  are  susceptible  of  avarice,  and  sometimes 
bury  their  money  ;  many  of  them,  rather  than  dis- 
cover it,  having  pat  themselves  to  death  by  poison, 
or  otherwise.  The  vast  scarcity  of  silver,  that  till  of 
late  prevailed  in  Indostan,  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
practice. 

The  Indians  are  supposed,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  their 
passsions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  The 
perpetual  use  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them 
but  little  nourishment  ;  and  their  marrying  early,  the 
male  before  fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten  or  ele- 
ven years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their 
persons.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  lite  at  thirty,  the 
women  begin  to  bear  children  at  about  twelve,  and 
their  beauty  is  on  the  decay  at  eighteen  :  at  twenty- 
five,  they  have  all  the  marks  of  old  age.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  wonder  at  their  being  soon  strangers  to 
all  personal  exertion  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  a  person  who  has  lately  tra- 
velled into  this  country  observes,  that  death  is  re- 
garded with  less  horror  in  India  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  "  The  origin  and  the  end  of 
all  things,  says  the  Indian  philosopher  of  the  present 
times,  is  a  vacuum.  A  state  of  repose  is  the  state  of 
greatest  perfection  ;  and  this  is  the  state  after  which  a 
wise  man  aspires."  "  It  is  better,  say  the  Hindoos, 
to  sit  than  to  walk,  and  to  sleep  than  to  wake  ;  but 
death  is  the  best  of  all. 

At  certain  times,  a  court  of  justice  is  held  for  deter- 
mining disputes  relative  to  property,  and  other  con- 
troversies among  the  people.  Law-suits  are  here  very 
quickly  adjusted,  as  the  whole   power  of  deciding  is 
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vested  in  the  judge,  whose  principal  is  avarice,  and 
whose  soul  is  consequently  a  stranger  to  tender  or 
equitable  sentiments. 

In  every  town  and  village,  courts  are  likewise  held  ' 
for  the  administration  of  justice  :  the  principal  person 
of  the  place  acts  as  judge,  and  determines  ail  disputes 
within  his  district  ;  the  determination,  however,  is 
generally  made  in  favour  of  him  who  displays  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  can  give  the  highest  bribe. 

The  emperor  himself  decides  in  all  capital  cases, 
as  his  viceroys  do  in  their  dilfercnt  governments. — 
Though  there  are  no  written  laws,  particular  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  for  particular  offences.  Alurder 
and  robbery  are  punished  with  death  ;  but  the  mode 
of  executing  is  entirely  in  the  will  of  the  Mogul  or 
his  viceroy.  Some  offenders  are  beheaded,  some 
hanged,  some  impaled  upon  sharp-pointed  stakes,  and 
others  trampled  to  death  by  elephants.  The  poor 
criminal  who  is  doomed  to  suffer  excessive  torture, 
has  the  bones  of  his  legs  and  arms  broken  by  the  ele- 
phant, who  kicks  him  in  those  parts  with  his  heavy 
foot,  and  then  leaves  the  victim  to  expire.  There 
have  been  instances  of  delinquents  being  torn  to 
pieces  liy  dogs,  in  the  empire  of  Indostan.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gentoo  laws,  criminals  sentenced  to  death 
are  not  to  be  strangled,  suffocated,  or  poisoned,  but 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  ;  because  without  an 
effusion  of  blood,  malefactors  are  supposed  to  die 
with  all  their  sins  upon  them;  but  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  it  is  thought  their  crimes  against  the  Deity 
are  expiated. 

In  India,  the  Mahometans  are  called  Moors,  and 
are  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  other  extrac- 
tions. Thev  invaded  Indostan  soon  after  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  began  to  reign.  Afterwards  penetrating 
to  Delhi,  they  made  that  city  their  capital.  They 
settled  colonies  in  several  places,  whose  descendants 
are  called  Pytans  ;  but  their  empire  was  overthrown 
by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  government 
which  still  subsists.  Those  princes  being  strict  Ma- 
hometans, received  under  their  protection  all  that 
professed  the  same  religion,  and  who,  being  a  brave, 
enterprising  people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of 
the  natives.  The  vast  resort  of  Persian  and  Tartar 
tribes  has  likewise  strengthened  the  Mahometan  go- 
vernment;  but  it  is  observable,  that  in  two  or  three 
generations  the  progeny  of  all  those  adventurers, 
who  brought  nothing  with  them  but  their  horses  and 
swords,  degenerated  into  all  the  indolence  and  sen- 
suality of  the  east. 

The  Moors  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  division 
of  provinces,  over  which  they  appointed  soubahs  ; 
and  those  provinces,  each  of  which  might  be  styled  an 
empire,  were  subdivided  into  nabobships ;  each  na- 
bob being  immediately  accountable  to  his  soubah,  who 
in  process  of  time  became  almost  independent  on  the 
emperor,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  Great  Mogul,  upon 
their  paying  him  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Marattas  at  present  make  the  greatest  figure  of 
all  the  Tartar  tribes;  Malwa,  Berar,  Orissa,  Candeish, 
and  Visipour,  the  principal  part  of  Amednagur  or 
Dovvlatabad,  half  of  Guzarat,  and  a  small  part  of 
Agimere,  Agra,  and  Allahabad,  are  comprised  within 
their  extensive  empire,  which  reaches  from  sea  to  sea 
across  the  widest  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  from  the 
confines  of  Agra  northward  to  the  Kistna  southward, 
forming  a  tract  of  about  1000  miles  long,  and  700 
wide.  This  extensive  country  is  divided  among  a 
number  of  chiefs,  whose  obedience  to  the  Paishwah, 
or  head,  is  merely  nominal,  and  they  are  often  at 
war  arwong  themselves,  and  with  their  head.  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  their  power  has  been  on  the 
decline.  They  are  now  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who 
live  on  the  mountains  between  Indostan  and  Persia. 
They  commonly  serve  on  horseback,  and,  when  well 
commanded,  have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to 
the  court  of  Delhi.     Though  they  arc  originally  Gen- 


toos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  active  spirits,  and  pay  no 
great  respect  to  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

A  modern  writer  says,  that  the  Mahometans  or 
Moors  are  of  so  detestable  a  character,  that  he  never 
knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  those  were 
among  the  Tartar  and  Persian  officers  of  the  army. 
AVe  are  indeed  told,  that  they  are  void  of  every  prin- 
ciple even  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  if  they  have 
any  virtue,  it  is  an  appearance  of  hospitality,  but  it 
is  an  appearance  only  ;  for  while  they  are  drinking 
with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  stab  him  to 
the  heart.  But,  according  to  others,  the  Marattas, 
who  have  been  unjustlv  represented  as  barbarians,  are 
a  great  and  rising  people,  subject  to  a  regular  govern- 
ment, the  principles  of  which  are  founded  in  virtue. 
These  people  are  at  this  time  in  friendship  with  the 
English  ;  but  a  rupture  taking  place  between  them 
and  Tippoo  Saib,  a  formidable  neighbouring  poten- 
tate, the  countrv  of  the  latter  was  conquered  by  the 
Englisli,  their  allies,  in  179'2. 

The  Gentoos  have  a  remarkable  manner  of  drink- 
ing. They  religiously  avoid  touching  with  their  lips 
the  vessel  that  contains  the  liquor,  and  pour  it  into 
their  mouths,  holding  the  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  at 
least  a  foot  distance.  They  will  drink  from  a  pump, 
or  any  running  stream,  but  not  out  of  a  standing 
pool ;  for  their  idea  is,  that  stagnated  water  has  a 
polluting  quality. 

The  empire  is  hereditary,  and  the  emperor  is  heir 
only  to  his  own  officers.  The  imperial  demesne  lands 
are  those  of  the  great  rajah  families,  which  fell  to 
Tamerlane  and  his  successors.  Certain  portions  of 
them  are  called  jaghire  lands,  and  are  bestowed  by 
the  crown  on  the  great  lords  or  omrahs,  and  upon 
their  death  revert  to  the  emperor;  but  the  rights  of 
the  sub-tenants,  even  of  those  lands,  are  indefeasible. 
All  other  lands  go  in  the  hereditary  line,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  state  even  down  to  the  subtenants,  wdiile 
the  lord  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter  their  rent, 
both  which  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  public  books 
of  each  district.  The  Mahometan  institutes  prevail 
only  in  their  great  towns  and  their  neighbourhood. 

According  to  the  Gentoo  constitution,  land  is  not 
private  property,  but  belongs  to  the  community  in  the 
several  villages,  but  this  does  not  extend  to  houses 
and  gardens  :  these  villages  are  supplied  with  their 
respective  public  offices,  as  the  head-man,  to  execute 
justice  ;  the  conicopoly,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the 
village  ;  the  corn-meter,  smith,  barber,  doctor,  astro- 
loger, &c.  The  grounds  arc  cultivated  by  the  com- 
munity, and  the  produce  shared  out  in  certain  pro- 
portions to  all.  One  is  allotted  to  the  Pagodas  and 
Bramins,  one  to  the  government,  another  to  the  pub- 
lic officers,  one  to  the  repair  of  tanks  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  and  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  Mahometan  government,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  Europeans,  have  introduced  some  innova- 
tions in  this  ancient  constitution,  among  which  the 
farming  the  circar,  or  government  shares,  are  parti- 
cularly instanced. 

The  government  of  this  great  empire,  the  outlines 
of  which  we  have  now  given,  long  subsisted  without 
almost  the  semblance  of  virtue  or  probity  among  its 
great  officers,  either  civil  or  military  ;  till  it  was 
shaken  after  the  overthrow  of  Mahomet  Shah,  by 
Kouli  Khan,  which  was  attended  by  so  great  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  imperial  authority,  that  the  soubahs  and 
nabobs  became  absolute  in  their  own  governments. 
Though  they  could  not  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of 
property,  yet  they  framed  new  taxes,  which  beg- 
gared the  people,  to  pay  their  armies  and  support 
their  power:  so  that  many  of  the  people,  within  these 
few  years  past,  after  being  unmercifully  plundered  by 
collectors  and  tax-masters,  were  left  to  perish  through 
want.  To  sum  up  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  those 
soubahs  and  nabobs,  and  other  Mahometan  gover- 
nors, employ  the  Gentoos  themselves,  and  some  even 
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of  the  Bramins,  as  the  ministers  of  their  rapaciousness 
and  cruelties. 

Upon  the  whole,  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Kouli 
Khan,  Indostan,  from  being  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment, is  become  a  scene  of  mere  anarchy  or  aristo- 
cracy ;  every  great  man  protects  himself  in  his  tyranny 
by  his  soldiers,  whose  pay  far  exceeds  the  natural 
riches  of  his  government.  As  private  assassinations 
and  other  murders  are  now  committed  here  with  im- 
punity, the  people,  who  know  they  can  be  in  no 
worse  state,  concern  themselves  very  little  in  the  re- 
volutions of  government.  To  the  above  causes  are 
owing  the  late  successes  of  the  English  in  Indostan. 
The  reader,  from  this  representation,  may  perceive, 
that  all  the  English  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory, 
has  been  gained  from  usurpers  and  robbers  ;  and 
their  possession  of  it  being  guaranteed  by  the  present 
lawful  emperor,  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  that  country.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that 
the  conduct  of  many  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
company  towards  the  natives,  not  being  properly 
checked  or  punished,  either  by  the  directors,  or  the 
British  legislature,  has  in  too  many  instances  been 
highly  dishonourable  to  the  English  name,  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  that  humanity  which  was  formerly 
our  national  characteristic.  But  we  hope  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  British  parliament  will  prompt  them 
to  punish  the  delinquents  for  past  offences,  find  expe- 
dients for  removing  the  present  evils,  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  like  in  future. 


CHAP.     XI. 


INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES, 


CALLED    THE    FURTHER    PENINSULA., 


Situation,  l^xlent.  Mountains,  Rivers,  Soil,  Produce, 
Trade,  8(c, 

THIS  peninsula  is  situated  between  the  92d  and 
109th  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  between  the 
1st  and  30th  of  north  latitude;  being  about  20uO 
miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
by  Thibet  and  China,  on  the  north  ;  by  China  and 
the  Chinese  sea,  on  the  east ;  by  the  same  sea  and 
the  Streighfs  of  Malacca,  on  the  south  ;  and  by  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Hither  India,  on  the  west. 
The  province  of  Mecklus,  and  other  districts,  are 
subject  to  the  king  of  Ava  or  Burmah,  and  lie  between 
Bengal  and  China. 

On  the  north  west,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Acham, 
Ava,  and  Arracan,  whose  chief  towns  are  Camdaraj 
Ava,  Arracan;  containing  180,000  square  miles. 

On  the  south-west,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu, 
Martaban,  Siam,  Malacca.  Their  chief  towns  are, 
Pegu,  east  long.  'Jl  deg.  north  lat.  17  deg.  30  min. 
containing  50,000  square  miles.  Mataban  ;  Siam,  east 
long.  100  deg.  55  min.  north  lat.  14  deg.  18  min. 
containing  170,000  square  miles.  Malacca,  east  long. 
101  deg.  north  lat.  2  deg.  12  min.  containing  48,000 
square  miles. 

On  the  north-east  are  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  and 
Laos.  Their  chief  towns  are,  Cachao,  or  Keccio, 
east  long.  105  deg,  north  lat.  21  deg.  30  min?  con- 
taining 122,000  square  miles;  Lanchang,  containing 
59,400  square  miles. 

On  the  south-east,  lie  Cochin-China,  Cambodia, 
and  Chiampa  :  whose  chief  towns  are  Thoanoa,  con- 
taining 61,900  square  miles;  Cambodia  and  Padram, 
containing  60,200  square  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  peninsula  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  partly  so  to  the  moderns.  The  name 
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ot  India  is  taken   from  the  river  Indus,  which  of  all 
others  was  the  best  known  to  the  Persians. 

The  air  of  this  peninsula  is  very  dry  and  healthy  in 
the  northern  parts,  but  the  southern  provinces  are 
verj-  hot  and  moist,  especially  in  the  vallies,  and 
low  lands  near  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  therefore  notsd 
healthy  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  natives  build 
most  ot  their  towns  in  these  parts.  They  are  obliged 
to  erect  their  houses  upon  high  pillars  to  secure  them 
from  the  floods  during  the  rainv  season,  at  which  time 
they  have  no  communication  with  each  other  but  by 
boats  ;  and  such  storms  of  wind,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning happen,  about  the  equinoxes  on  the  shifting  of 
the  monsoons,  as  are  seldom  seen  in  Europe.  The 
year  is  not  divided  into  winter  and  summer,  as  with 
us,  but  into  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  or  into  the 
easterly  and  westerly  monsoons ;  a  term  sometimes; 
applied  to  those  periodical  winds,  and  sometimes  to 
the  wet  and  dry  weather.  When  the  storms  ccase^ 
there  are  sea  and  land  breezes  near  the  coast,  which 
shift  every  twelve  hours. 

The  mountains  of  this  part  of  India  run  from 
north  to  south  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try. The  mines  of  it  yield  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
topazes,  amethysts,  beryls,  asterias  or  cat's-eyes,  and 
other  precious  stones,  in  which  the  natives  drive  a 
great  trade. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  1.  The  Domea,  in  Ton- 
quin, which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and,  passing 
by  Cachao  the  capital,  falls  into  the  Chinesian  sea. 
2.  The  Mecon,  which  running  from  north  to  south, 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia,  falls  by  two  channels 
into  the  same  sea.  3.  The  Menan,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south  through  Siam,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Siam.  4.  The  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian, 
which  joining  the  lesser  river  Pegu,  tliey  both  fall 
through  one  mouth  into  the  bay  ot  Bengal.  5.  The 
San  poo,  or  Burrumpooter. 

Adjoining  to  this  country  are  the  promontories  of 
Siam,  Romana,  and  Bransac ;  the  bays  of  Bengal, 
Siam,  and  Cochin-China  ;  and  the  Streights  of  Malac- 
ca and  Sincapore. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  but  more  so  in  some 
places  than  others.  Those  are  remarkably  so  which 
are  overflowed  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  mud  and  slime  left  on  the  surface  when  the 
floods  retire.  Here  are  produced  all  the  delicious 
fruits  found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Ganmes,  as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables.  Areca  and 
betle  claim  particular  mention,  from  the  unbounded 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Indians.  The  areca-tree 
nearlv  resembles  the  cocoa  in  height  and  shape;  but 
the  trunk  is  smaller,  and  the  leaves  shorter.  Under 
the  leaves  grows  a  long  mass,  which  forms  a  bunch 
or  cluster  of  fruit,  resembling  nuts  or  apricots,  inter- 
mixed with  flowers.  About  two  months  after  the 
flowers  are  gone,  the  husk  which  covers  the  fruit  be- 
"■ins  to  open  and  fall  off,  when  an  oblong  fruit  appears 
of  the  size  of  a  middling  plum,  and  of  a  whitish  and 
shining  colour:  its  shell  becomes  firm,  compact,  and 
reddish  ;  the  pulp  contained  in  it  is  of  a  brown  cast, 
bordering  on  red,  and  soft  and  astringent  to  the  taste. 

The  betle  is  a  plant  which  creeps  along  the  ground 
like  peas  or  hops,  so  that  its  stalk  must  be  supported 
by  a  prop,  or  planted  near  the  areca-tree,  to  which  it 
fixes  itself  like  ivy.  Its  leaf  resembles  that  of  the  ci- 
tron-tree, and  becomes  reddish  when  dried.  _  When  it 
is  planted  in  watery  places  it  produces  a  fruit  shaped 
like  a  rat's  tail,  but  bears  none  in  climates  which  are 
too  hot  or  too  cold  ;  in  which  places  the  inhabitants 
make  use  of  the  leaves  prepared  with  lime  of  oyster- 
shells,  instead  of  it. 

An  Indian  is  seldom  seen  without  betle  in  his 
mouth,  which  they  say  strengthens  the  gums,  pre- 
serves tlie  teeth,  makes  the  breath  sweet,  is  good  for 
the  stomach,  promotes  digestion,  prevents  wind  and 
vomiting,  to  which  they  are  very  subject,  and  is  an 
antidote  against  the  scurvy.  When  they  chew  the 
5  D  areca. 
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and  otlier  large  shells,  formed  into  rings  for  this  pur- 


areca,  they    mix   the  kernel  with  the    leaves  of  the 
betJe,  dividing  a  nut  into  eight  or  ten  parts. 

Their  other  productions  are  corn,  rice,  pepper, 
and  a  variety  of  garden-stuff  and  drugs.  The  princi- 
pal fruit-trees  are  the  palm,  cocoa-nut,  tamarmd, 
quava,  mango,  plantains,  orange,  lemon,  and  pome- 
granate. Pine-apples  and  melons  are  likewise  found 
here  in  the  greatest  plentv  and  perfection. 

The  trade   and  manufactures  of  this  peninsula  vary 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  it ;  but  they  principally 
consist  in   muslins,  chints,  calicoes,  and  silks.     '1  he 
natives  are  very  ingenious  in  weaving,  embroidering, 
and  darning,  especially  the  last ;  so  that  if  a  piece  ot 
muslin  is  torn,   they  join  it  with  such  neatness,  as  not 
to   be   discovered    by   the    most   curious    inspection. 
Their  painting,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  drawing, 
is  amazinglv  vivid  in  its  colours.     No  nation  exceeds 
them  for  inlaying  in  ivory  ;  nor  can   they  be  ecjualled 
for  cabinets,  escrutoires,  and  other  curious  works  in 
wood,    very   finely  lacquered.     The  fineness  ot  their 
linen,  and  their  fillagree  work   in  gold  and  silver,  far 
exceed  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     They 
have  a  method  of  covering  canes  with  cases  of  beau- 
tiful tortoise  shell  ;  and   of  making  beads,  little  idols, 
bracelets,    necklaces,    and    various    toys,    ot  a  very 
transparent  crystal,  found  in  the  mountains.     In  short, 
the  commerce  of  India  is  courted  by  all  trading   na- 
tions in  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  so  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solo- 
mon's time;  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  from 
thence  their  highest  materials  of  luxury.  The  English, 
E)atch,  French,  Danish,    and  Swedish  vessels  resort 
thither  annually.     The  greatest  part  of  it,  however, 
now  centres  in  England,  though  that  of  the  Dutch  is 
very   considerable.      The   French     trade  thither  has 
been  long  on  the  decline,  and  that  of  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  is  very  inconsiderable.     The  natives  have 
some  merchant  ships  of  their  own,  in    which   they 
traffic  with  the  countries  bordering  upon  India;  but 
their  principal  trade  is  with  the  Europeans. 


Of  the  diferent  Kuigdoms  on  (his  Peninsula,  and  the 
Religion,  Customs,  Government,  Constitution,  8(c.  of 
(heir  respective  Inhabitants. 

The  kingdom  of  Achan,  or  Azem,  has  China  to 
the  east,  Indostan  to  the  west,  Tipra  to  the  south,  and 
Boutan,  with  part  of  Independent  Tartary,  to  the 
north.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  kingdoms  in  Asia, 
producing  every  thing  necessary  tor  the  support  of 
human  life.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  steel, 
ifon,  and  lead,  the  property  of  which  the  king  has 
reserved  to  himself,  on  condition  of  not  levying  any 
taxes  on  the  people.  Great  quantities  of  coarse  silk 
are  also  produced  here,  especially  a  particular  sort 
spun  by  a  little  insect  resembling  a  silk-worm,  which, 
when  manufactured,  bears  a  prodigious  fine  gloss,  but 
it  is  not  lasting.  Two  sorts  of  gum-lack  are  found  in 
this  kingdom,  the  best  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  used  by 
the  natives  in  painting  their  linen  :  the  other  is  made 
use  of  to  varnish  cabinets  and  make  sealing-wax. 
Their  gold  is  current  in  ingots,  but  they  have  pieces 
of  silver  coin  of  two  shillings  each  in  value. 

The  inhabitants  towards  the  north  have  good  com- 
plexions and  indifferent  features,  but  are  subject  to 
prodigious  wens  or  swellings  in  their  throats,  owing 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  Those  in  the  south- 
ern extremity  are  swarthy  and  flat-nosed,  but  have  no 
disagreeable  swellings  in  their  throats.  The  only 
covering  they  wear  is  a  piece  of  cloth  girt  round 
their  middle ;  and  on  their  heads  a  cap  or  bonnet, 
hung  round  with  boars'  teeth.  They  bore  very  large 
holes  in  their  ears,  in  which  they  hang  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  legs  and  arms  of  the  most  aflftu- 
ent  among  them  are  adorned  with  bracelets  of  coral 
and  amber,  while  the  poorer  sort  make  use  of  tortoise 


pose,  fhere  is  scarce  a  man  in  Azem  but  has  a 
horse  for  himself,  and  an  elephant  to  carry  his  wives, 
which  are  usually  four  :  to  every  one  of  whom  he 
assigns  her  particular  domestic  ofVices.  They  pay  no 
taxes,  they  do  not  even  work  in  the  mines,  slaves 
being  purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  favourite 
food  of  this  people  is  dog's  fi.^sh,  though  all  kinds  of 
game,  and  other  provisions,  abound  here.  They  have 
prodigious  quantities  of  fine  large  grapes,  from 
which  they  extract  brandy  instead  of  wine.  The  Aze- 
mites  dispute  the  invention  of  gunpowder  with  the 
Chinese  ;  and  many  circunistances  conspire  to  decide 
this  contested  point  in  their  favour. 

These  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  had  unques- 
tionably the  use  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known 
in  Europe ;  and  the  invention  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  Azemites. 

The  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  residence 
of  the  king,  which  lies  in  23  deg.  33  min.  north  lati- 
tude, is  named  Camdaras,  Kemmeroofe,  or  Guergen: 
ani  the  city  of  Azoo  is  the  royal  burial  place.  When 
any  king  is  buried  in  the  grand  temple,  his  favourite 
idol  is  buried;  this  always  being  either  of  gold  or 
silver,  the  vaults  are  filled  with  immense  treasures. 
The  people  imagine  that  the  righteous  have,  in  the 
other  world,  plenty  of  what  they  desire,  but  that  the 
wicked  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Full  of  this  notion,  and  not  entertaining  any  very 
high  idea  of  the  morality  or  piety  of  their  monarchs, 
they  bury  with  them  all  kinds  of  edibles,  great  riches, 
several  of  their  wives,  officers,  elephants,  slaves,  &c. 
lest  they  should  fare  worse  in  the  other  world  than 
they  did  in  this. 

Ava,  according  to  some  accounts,  is  about  765 
English  miles  in  length,  and  575  in  breadth  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  it  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  250 
broad.  It  is  situated  between  15  and  28  deg.  north 
latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  east,  by  Laos  and 
Siam  ;  on  the  west,  by  Bengal ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
Indian  sea  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Thibet.  It  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  the  whole  empire  of  Germany.  It 
is  in  general  a  flat  country  and  very  fertile,  yielding 
rice,  fruits,  garden-stuff,  and  a  variety  of  wild  and 
tame  animals.  It  also  contains  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
and  copper. 

The  king  assumes  next  to  divine  honours  :  his  sub- 
jects approach  him  with  the  most  abject  reverence  ; 
and  the  highest  title  they  aspire  to,  is  that  of  his  first 
slave.  When  they  speak  or  write  to  him,  they  term 
him  their  kiak,  or  God ;  and  in  his  letters  to  foreign 
princes,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of 
kings,  to  whom  all  other  kings  ought  to  be  subject. 
He  is  accounted  near  kinsman  to  all  the  gods  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  ;  allied  to  all  the  planets ;  hav- 
ing the  sun  for  his  brother,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
for  his  cousins. 

Ava,  the  capital,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  musk 
and  jewels,  the  latter  are  principally  rubies  and  sap- 
phires. Every  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Ava  hath  a  kind  of  aristocratical  government.  The 
subjects  trade  chiefly  in  musk  and  jewels  ;  and  in  most 
particulars  resemble  those  of  Pegu. 

Arracan,  which  is  called  by  some  the  empire  of 
Mogo,  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  Ava;  on  the  west, 
by  the  bay  and  country  of  Bengal  ;  and,  on  the  north, 
by  Tipra  :  it  extends  about  40!.)  miles  in  length  ;  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  places,  many  of  which  are 
uninhabited,  from  the  numerous  wild  beasts  that  infest 
the  country. 

This  kingdom  enjoys  a  very  salutary  air,  and  is 
prodigiously  fertile  and  pleasant ;  but,  though  situated 
in  so  warm  a  latitude,  it  freezes  very  intensely  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  north-east. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  very  robust,  and 
have  broad  flat  foreheads,  which  is  esteemed  a  beauty 
among  them,  large  open  nostrils,  small  quick  eyes, 
and  ears  which  hang  down   to  their  shoulders ;  the 
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woman  are  tolerably  fair.  Men  of  rank  wear  a  vest, 
or  shirt,  of  fine  whi(e  calico,  wliich  fits  close  to  the 
body  and  arms.  Over  it  thsy  have  a  long  gown  of 
the  same  species  of  linen,  which  buttons  round  the 
arms,  and  is  tied  close  upon  the  breast  witli  ribbons. 
They  wear  an  apron  which  covers  the  belly  and 
thighs  before,  with  another  piece  of  white  calico,  re- 
sembling a  bag,  which,  being  gathered  in  several 
folds,  is  fastened  round  the  middle,  and  falls  down 
behind,  so  that  they  look  as  if  they  carried  a  large 
bundle  of  cloth  about  them.  Their  hair,  which  they 
suffer  to  grow  to  a  prodigious  length,  is  tied  in  tresses 
behir.d  the  head. 

The  women  wear  a  kind  of  transparent  flowered 
gauze,  which,  covering  the  bosom,  passes  over  the 
shoulders.  About  their  waists  they  fasten  a  quantity 
of  very  fine  calico,  which  goes  three  or  four  times 
round  them,  and  reaches  down  to  their  feet.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  wear  a  silk  scarf  over  one  of  their 
arms,  and  their  hair  is  curled  in  a  very  becoming 
manner.  They  put  rings  of  glass,  silver.  Sec.  in  their 
ears  ;  and  sometimes  they  wear  bracelets  all  the  way 
up  their  arms  to  the  elbows,  and  from  the  ancles  to 
the  calves  of  their  legs  ;  but  the  genteeler  sort  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  tew,  curiously  japanned.  They 
are,  however,  in  general  very  ostentatious,  and  usually 
nia'^e  an  appearance  beyond  their  abilities. 

A  man  may  marry  several  wives,  besides  which,  he 
is  allowed  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  maintain; 
but  they  are  very  indelicate  in  their  amours,  always 
preferring  such  women  as  have  been  openly  connected 
with  the  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  those  who  marry  a  virgin  even  hire  these  people 
to  consummate  the  nuptials. 

Their  conduct  towards  their  sick  is  equally  ridicu- 
lous, being  always  attended  by  a  number  of  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  performed  by  the  priests  and  the 
relations  of  the  patient  :  but  when  a  person  is  seized 
with  a  disease,  judged  to  be  incurable,  he  is  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  he  is  either  drowned 
or  devoured  by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey. 

These  idolatrous  people  make  their  images  of  clay, 
which  they  bake  in  the  sun,  and  then  worship  them  : 
and,  it  is  said,  that  some  of  their  temples,  which  are 
built  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  contain  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  ot  these  idols.  Besides  the  temple  idols, 
they  have  their  domestic,  or  household  gods,  the 
marks  of  which  they  wear  branded  on  their  arms, 
sides,  and  shoulders.  The  priests  are  clothed  in 
yellow,  have  their  head  shaved,  and  all  go  uncovered, 
except  those  called  Pungrini,  who,  being  superior  to 
the  rest,  wear  a  yellow  mitre.  They  are  all  obliged 
to  live  single,  and  have  very  little  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  a  number  of 
hermits  among  them,  called  Talapoins,  who  inflict 
very  rigorous  penances  on  themselves,  and  arc  for 
that  reason  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  people. 

The  navigation  of  Arracan  extends  no  further  than 
Bengal  and  Pegu,  so  that  the  inhabitants  trade  very 
little  by  sea.  Few  of  the  natives  attend  at  all  to  the 
foreign  commerce  which  is  carried  on,  it  being  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  Mahometans,  who  are  settled  there 
in  great  numbers.  Of  these  some  trade  in  elephants 
which  they  send  to  Orixa,  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
Golconda  and  Persia,  which  they  barter  for  calicoes, 
silks,  and  spices.  They  likewise  carry  on  a  traffic 
with  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  timber  for 
building,  lead,  tin,  stick-lack,  elephants'  teeth,  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Arracan,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  large  and 
well  fortified  :  it  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  in  circumterence.  It  is  enclosed  by  very  high 
stone  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  steep  craggy 
mountains,  so  artificially  formed  as  to  render  a  pene- 
tration almost  impracticable  ;  besides  which,  there  is 
a  castle  within  strongly  fortified.  The  city  is  well 
watered  by  a  fine  river  that  passes  through  it  in  dif- 
ferent streams,  and  at  length  forms  two    channels. 


which  empty  themselves  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  are  estimated  at 
160,000,  exclusive  of  foreigners.  The  houses  in  ge- 
neral  are  small,  and  built  of  bamboos  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  sort  are  spacious  an(i  handsome,  in  it  are 
upwards  of  600  idol  temples,  most  of  which  are  spa- 
cious buildings,  elegantly  ornamented.  The  palace 
is  exceeding  magnificent,  being  decorated  with  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  The  apartments  are  lined 
with  various  kinds  of  wood  that  discharge  the  most 
agreeable  fragrance  ;  and  the  roofs  of  those  belonging 
to  the  king  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  In  the 
centre  of  the  palace  is  the  grand  hall,  which  contains 
a  canopy  ornamented  with  wedges  of  solid  gold,  re- 
sembling sugar-loaves. 

The  province  of  Pagu  is  situated  between  the  1 10th 
and  116th  degrees  of  longitude,  and  between  the 
17th  and  30th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  about 
350  English  miles  in  length,  and  almost  the  same  in 
breadth.  This  kingdom  is  very  salutary  and  fertile, 
the  soil  being  enriched  by  the  inundations'  of  the  river 
Ava  ;  and  it  also  abounds  in  elephants,  buffaloes, 
goats,  hogs,  all  sorts  of  game,  particularly  stags,  and 
exceeding  fine  poultry. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  tawny  complexion  ;  and 
the  women,  according  to  the  character  given  of  them 
by  all  travellers,  strangers  to  modesty.  This,  how- 
ever, renders  them  the  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
countrymen,  for,  it  is  asserted, "that  no  Peguan,  from 
the  king  to  the  peasant,,  will  marry  a  woman  who 
has  not  previously  lived  with  an  European.  Fathers 
otVer  their  daughters  to  strangers  for  a  certain  term, 
and  most  of  the  foreigners  who  trade  with  them,  marry 
a  wife  tor  the  time  of  their  stay.  Their  common  drink 
is  water,  or  a  liquor  distilled  from  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  ;  and  rice,  made  into  cakes,  serves  them 
instead  of  bread. 

The  priests  of  this  country  are  called  talapoins,  who 
recommend  charity  and  humanity  as  the  greate-t  of 
all  virtues  ;  and  indeed  these  men  do  honour  to  hu- 
man nature,  if  the  accounts  given  of  them  be  liter- 
ally authentic.  When  the  master  of  a  vessel  hapjiens 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and  he,  by  this  ca- 
lamity, becomes  the  slave  of  the  sovereign,  the  tala- 
poins humanely  intercede  for  him,  and  pet  him 
into  their  pious  care  and  protection.  In  their  tem- 
ples these  good  men  supply  a  distressed  stranger  with 
every  thing  he  wants ;  and  as  they  are  physicians  as 
well  as  priests,  they  tenderly  take  care  of  sick  per- 
sons :  and,  after  their  recovery,  give  them  letters  of 
recommendation  to  some  other  convent  on  the  road 
they  travel. 

The  riches  of  the  king,  when  an  independent  state, 
were  ahnost  incredible  ;  some  of  his  idols,  as  big  as 
life,  being  of  massy  gold  and  silver.  Ilis  revenues 
arose  from  the  rents  of  lands,  of  which  he  was  sole 
proprietor,  and  from  duties  on  merchandize  ;  so  that 
some  thought  him  to  be  the  richest  monarch  in  the 
world,  except  the  Chinese  emperor.  He  was  said  to 
be  able  to  bring  a  million,  and,  on  occasion,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  soldiers,  to  the  field,  well  clothed 
and  armed ;  and  to  be  master  of  eight  hundred 
trained  elephants,  each  with  a  castle  on  his  back 
holding  four  soldiers. 

The  constitution  of  this  empire  is  of  the  feudal 
kind,  for  the  king  assigns  lands  and  towns  to  his  no- 
bles upon  military  tenures.  In  the  year  1754,  Pegu 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  province  by 
the  King  of  Ava.  Macao  is  the  great  mart  of  trade 
here. 

Martaban,  or  Martnvan,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  was 
once  a  kingdom,  but  is  now  only  a  Siamese  province. 
It  is  300  miles  long,  1 15  broad  ;  and  is  so  fertile  as 
to  have  aniuially  three  harvests,  and  is  blessed  with 
such  a  pure  air,  that  the  inhabitants  never  arc  af- 
Hicted  with  thehead-ach.  It  produces,  besides  corn, 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pears,  chesnuts,  medicinal 
plants,  oil  of  jessamy,  gold,  silver,  steel,  iron,   lead, 
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copper,    rubies,   laque,    benzoin,    &c.     The    people 
make  a  kind   of    black  porcelain,  with    which  they 

trade  to  Malacca.  -r^     ,.  ,       •, 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  about  834  English  miles 
in  length,  and  400  in  breadth  where  widest,  but  in 
some  "places  it  is  not  above  half  so  much.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  which  on  the  east  side 
seperate  it  from' the  kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Laos ; 
on  the  west,  from  Pegu  ;  and  on  the  north  from  Ava, 
or,  more  properly  from  Jangoma  ;  on  the  south  it  is 
washed  by  tiie  river  Siam,  and  has  the  peninsula  ot 
Malacca,  'the  north-west  part  whereof  is  under  its 
dominion. 

By  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Menan,  in  the 
month  of  March,  annually,  the  country^  is  entirely 
underwater  for  120  miles  round.  These  inundations 
leave  a  mud  and  sli.ne  behind  them,  which,  together 
with  ihe  earth  washed  down  from  the  mountains, 
render  the  land  very  fertile.  The  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions,  together  with  the  minerals  in  this 
kingdom,  are  the  same  with  those  already  mentioned 
in  Azem  or  Pegu,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  are  more  modest 
than  any  found  in  the  rest  of  this  peninsula.  They 
are  of  a  good  stature,  seldom  corpulent,  and  have 
tawny  complexions.  The  faces  of  bi)th  men  and 
women  are  broad,  with  high  cheekbones,  but  their 
fore-heads  and  chins  suddenly  contract  and  terminate 
jn  a  point.  They  have  dark  small  eyes,  hollow  jaws 
lar"-e  mouths,  thick  pale  lips,  short  noses,  large  ears, 
and  thick  l;mk  hair,  which  both  men  and  women  cut 
so  short,  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their  ears. — 
The  dress  of  the  better  sort  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  kingdoms  in  this  peninsula  ;  but  as  to 
the  common  people,  they  go  almost  naked.  The 
kinf  wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loat,  ending 
in  a'circle  of  precious  stones  ;  and  those  of  his  officers 
have  circles  ot  gold,  silver,  or  vermiUion  gilt,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  quality,  which  entirely  depends  upon 
the  possession  of  places,  for  their  is  no  such  thing  as  | 
nobility  among  them.  The  Siamese,  in  their  man-  \ 
ners,  are  civil,  courteous,  and  timorous;  they  iiave 
a  readv  and  clear  conception,  and  soon  attain  any  i 
art  that  is  taught  them  ;  their  ruraj  sports  are  fishing 
and  hunting  :  they  also  act  comedies  by  torch  light, 
from  evening  till  morning,  and  observe  a  great  num- 
ber of  festivals. 

As  to  reIi<^ion,  every  Siamese  temple  has  its  convent 
of  Vriars  annexed  to  it,  and  they  are  said  to  have  a 
■jroportional  number  of  nunneries.  Besides  tlie 
ima^-es  in  their  temples,  whereof  the  elephant  and 
the'liorse  are  the  chief,  they  worship  almost  every 
thin-T  animate  and  inanimate ;  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
woods,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  and  like  all  the  inha- 
bitants' of  this  peninsula,  and  many  other  parts  of 
\sia  &c.  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
Thcv  have  two  languages,  one  termed  Balli,  which 
is  the  learned  or  sacred  language  ;  the  other,  which  is 
spoken  in  common,  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the 
Chinese,  but  in  others  very  different. 

The  kinp  is  the  most  haughty  and  despotic  mo- 
narch upon  earth,  and  the  respect  he  demands  from 
his  s-ubjects  borders  upon  adoration  ;  even  in  council, 
which  lasts  sometimes  four  hours,  the  ministers  of 
state,  and  the  mandarins,  are  continually  prostrated 
before  him;  they  never  speak  to  him  but  on  their 
knees,  with  their  hands  raised  to  their  heads,  making 
every  moment  profound  reverences,  and  accompa- 
nvin"-  their  discourse  with  pompous  phrases,  celebrat- 
in<^  li^s  power  and  his  goodness.  When  he  goes  abroad, 
alf  are  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  ;  in  short, 
all  his  subjects  are  his  slaves,  who  possess  nothing  but 
Mhat  belongs  to  him,  and  he  commands  their  service 
both  in  peace  and  war.  His  revenues  arise  from  the 
lands  of  the  crown  and  a  rent  paid  him  in  kind  out 
of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  also  by  monopolies 
of  almost  every  branch  of  trade  ;  but  he  does  not  re- 
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m  money. 

Thev  have  a  silver  coin  in  Siam  called  a  tycal,  worth 
about  'three  shillings  and  three  halfpence,  but  they 
have  neither  gold  nor  copper  money.  Those  shells, 
called  cowries,  serve  to  buy  trifles:  they  are  current 
in  all  those  countries  :  and  dilTer  in  value  according^ 
to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  them  :  in  Siam,  800  of 
them  are  equal  to  one  penny. 

The  cily  of  Siam,  is  ten  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  many  navigable  canals,  whose  sources  are  in  the 
river  Menan,  pass  through  it.  The  walls  are  thick 
and  high  ;  built  of  stone  and  bricks,  of  both  which 
materials  some  of  the  bridges  are  erected,  though  most 
'  are  built  of  wood.  The  only  public  structures  worth 
notice  are  the  palaces;  and  the  temples  which  are  so 
gilded  on  the  outside  that  the  effulgence  of  the  sun- 
beams reflect  from  them,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders.  One  of  the  latter,  which  is  a  square 
building,  contains  100  idols,  placed  in  niches  four 
feet  from  the  ground  :  they  are  as  big  as  life,  sit 
cross-legged,  and  are  all  gilt. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  but  regular,  the  houses 
are  built  on  raised  ground,  by  reason  of  the  frequent 
I  inundations;  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  rainy  seasons 
I  go  about  their  business  in  boats.  All  the  houses  are 
i  built  of  timber  or  cane,  except  one  street,  which  con- 
i  tains  200  brick  dwellings  ot  only  one  storv. 

The  river  will  contain  vessels  of  -100  tons  burthen, 
and  divides  the  city  into  eight  parts.  The  markets 
here  are  well  stocked  with  cattle,  wild  and  tame, 
rice,  fruits,  pulse,  roots,  &c.  and  the  trade  consists  of 
the  admirable  gems  of  Pegu,  silver  bullion,  manu- 
factured iron,  broad  stammel  cloth,  looking-glasses, 
&c.     China-wares  are  cheaper  than  at  Bantam. 

Bankok,  which  stands  about  eighteen  leagues  to 
the  South  of  Siam,  is  the  only  place  towards  the 
coast  that  is  fortified  with  walls,  batteries,  and  brass 
cannon. 

Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  several 
kingdoms  or  provinces  :  but  the  Dutch  are  said  to  be 
real  masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
being  in  possession  of  the  capital  city.  The  inhabit- 
ants difler  but  little  from  brutes  in  their  manner  of 
living  :  and  yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned 
the  purest  of  any  spoken  in  all  ..the  Indies.  We  are 
told  by  the  latest  travellers,  that  its  chief  produce  is 
tin,  pepper,  elephants'  teeth,  canes,  and  gums. — 
Some  missionaries  pretend  it  is  the  Golden  Chersone- 
sus,  or  peninsula  of  the  ancients,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants used  to  measure  their  riches  by  bars  of  gold. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  situation  of  this  coun- 
try admits  of  a  trade  with  China  ;  so  that  when  it 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  af- 
terwards expelled  by  the  Dutch,  Malacca  was  the 
richest  city  in  the  east,  next  to  Goa  and  Ormus,  be- 
ing they  key  of  the  China,  Japan,  Moluccas,  and 
Sunda  trade. 

The  city  of  Malacca  is  an  extensive  and  populous 
place,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  and  bastions; 
many  of  the  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and 
are  shaded  with  trees  on  both  sides :  the  houses  stand 
pretty  close  to  each  other,  and  are  built  chiefly  of 
bamboos,  though  some  of  them  are  of  stone.  The 
governor's  house  is  handsome  and  commodious,  and 
is  situated  in  the  fort,  garrisoned  by  200  Europeans. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  that  part 
of  the  globe,  and  receives  vessels  from  most  parts  of 
the  Indies.  When  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
city  was  remarkably  opulent,  being  a  grand  mart  for 
precious  stones  of  gold  ;  and  before  the  Dutch  made 
Batavia  the  chief  place  of  their  commerce,  it  had  all 
the  rich  commodities  of  Pegu,  Coromandel,  Siam, 
Banda,  and  other  countries  :  but  at  present  its  com- 
merce is  not  very  considerable,  which,  as  well  as  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an 
industrious  people,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  whose  interest  it   is  that  they 
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should  never  recover  from  their  present  state  of  slavery 
and  ignorance. 

Here  is  a  kind  of  smuggling  trade  carried  on  bv 
the  English  in  their  country  ships,  from  the  coast  of 
Coroniande!,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Malacca. 
This  commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor 
and  council,  who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  su- 
periors, provided  they  can  enrich  themselves  from  the 
j)rofits  arising  from  it. 

The  Malays  are  in  general  savages,  and  live  after 
the  manner  of  beasts.  They  are  extremelv  swarthy, 
;md  so  desirous  of  having  children,  as  white  as  the 
Europeans,  that,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  their  coast, 
they  offer  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  thinkint^ 
by  that  means  they  shall  obtain  their  wishes.  It  is 
however  asserted,  that  there  are  another  sort  of  people 
in  this  country,  who  in  shape,  as  well  as  complexion, 
resemble  the  Europeans,  having  grey  eyes,  and  yel- 
lowish hair,  which  reach  to  the  women's  hips ;  their 
feet  turn  inwards,  and  they  can  see  only  in  the  night, 
and  therefore  always  sleep  till  sun-sut. 

The  inland  people,  called  Morakabos,  delight  so 
much  in  mischief,  that  it  the  Malayans  sow  grain  in 
any  ground  but  what  is  well  fenced,  they  come  down 
and  burn  it.  Rice,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain,  is  very 
little  cultivated  ;  and  in  some  of  these  parts  the  peo- 
ple subsist  chiefly  on  sago. 

The  articles  for  trade  are  gold,  tin,  pepper,  ele- 
phants teeth,  rose-wood,  cinnamon,  eagle  and  kalam- 
bak-woods,  sapan-wood,  diamonds,  gum-benjamin, 
rattans,  and  canes. 


T  O  N  Q  U  I  N. 

THE  kingdom  of  Tonquin  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north  by  the  empire  of  China  ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  two  small  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Bowes,  bordering 
on  Siam  ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cochin- 
China.  It  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  300  in 
the  broadest  part. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Tonquin,  this  country  being 
situated  under  the  tropic,  the  weather  is  extremely 
variable  ;  however,  their  two  chief  distinctions  with 
respect  to  this,  are  those  of  the  dry  and  rainy. seasons  ; 
the  former  of  which  is  the  more  agreeable,  and  con- 
tinues from  September  to  March  ;  during  which  time, 
the  north-wind  blows  without  intermission,  and  the 
air  is  healthful,  except  in  January  and  Februarv, 
when  the  weather  is  frequently  very  severe.  The  rainy 
season  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  August,  the  south- 
wind  blowing  all  the  time  ;  the  three  first  months  of 
the  season  are  very  unhealthy.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  heat  is  very  intense  ; 
nevertheless,  the  country,  at  this  time,  has  a  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  appearance ;  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  plains  covered  with  a  rich 
harvest.  However,  as  the  land  mostly  lies  low,  par- 
ticularly near  the  sea,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions ;  and  when  these  are  greater  than  usual,  the 
natives  are  considerable  sufferers. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  though  not 
so  deep  as  most  other  Indians.  Their  faces  are  oval, 
and  generally  flattish,  notwithstanding  which  they 
have  a  graceful  appearance.  Their  hair  is  black, 
long,  and  lank,  and  both  sexes  affect  to  have  their 
teeth  as  black  as  ebony,  white  ones  being  esteemed  a 
great  defect.  The  men  are  of  a  strong,  hardy  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  higher  classes  of  women  very  modest 
and  reserved.  They  are  dressed  much  in  the  same 
manner,  wearing  a  straight,  long  robe,  close  at  the 
neck  and  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  which  is  kept 
close  to  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  silk,  or  gold  and  silver 
tissue.  The  ladies  cover  their  heads  with  a  sort  of 
very  broad  hat,  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and 
adorned  with  net-work  of  thread  curiously  wrought: 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  go  barefooted  all 
the  year. 
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The  Tonquinese  are  indefatigable  in  whatever  bu- 
smess  tliey  apply  themselves  to  :  their  judgment  is 
just,  their  memory  retentive,  and  thcv  are  capable  of 
long  application;  but  on  she  other  hand,  they  are 
said  to  possess  a  most  unbounded  love  for  gamin<^, 
and  that  the  lower  class  are  insufferably  indolent. 
I  hey  are,  however,  excellent  mechanics,  and  fair 
traders:  but  greatly  oppressed  by  their  king  and 
great  lords.  His  majesty  engrosses  the  trade,  and  his 
factors^  sell  by  retail'  to  'the  Dutch  and  other  nations. 
Ihe  Tonquinese  are  fond  of  lacker-houses,  vvliich  are 
unwholesome  and  poisonous.  The  people  in  the 
south  are  a  savage  race,  and  go  almost  naked,  with 
large  silver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or 
shell  bracelets. 

Silks,  cottons,  and  lackered  ware,  are  the  principal 
manufactures  of  Tonquin.  'i'he  trade  of  it  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  the  articles 
exported  from  thence  are  aloes,  turpentine,  musk, 
rhubarb,  and  several  other  drugs,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
spices,  &c. 

In  Cachao,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  the  English 
have  a  very  flourishing  house,  conveniently  fitted  up, 
with  storehouses,  offices,  and  noble  apartments  for  the 
merchants,  factors,  and  other  officers  belonging  ta  the: 
company.  The  chouah,  or  chief  governor,  generally 
resides  in  this  city,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.  The  bua's  palace  is  a  vast  structure,  and 
has  a  fine  arsenal. 

The  natives  are  all  Pagans,  and,  among  other  ani- 
mals, worship  the  elephant  and  horse.  They  are  ex- 
ceedin.-ly  superstitious,  great  pretenders  to  astrology 
and  the  black-art,  and  strict  observers  of  times  and 
seasons. 

Tonquin  was  originally  under  the  Chinese  govern- 
tnent ;  but  having  revolted,  a  civil  war  ensued,  which 
continued  some  centuries :  at  last  a  compromise  was 
effected  between  the  contending  parties,  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  representatives  of  Din,  the  first  re- 
volter,  should  enjoy  all  the  executive  powers  of  the 
government,  under  the  appellation  of  Chouah  ;  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  ancient  kings  should  retain  the 
royal  titles,  with  some  other  inconsiderable  preroga- 
tives, exercised  within  the  limits  of  his  own  palace, 
from  whence  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  family,  stir  but 
four  times  in  a  year,  when  they  are  allowed  to  stay 
out  six  days  each  time,  being  always  attended  by 
officers,  or  spies,  appoiiited  by  the  chouah.  In  the 
mean  time,  thisbua,  or  real  monarch,  reigns  with  the 
utmost  despotism  :  every  subject  is  obliged  to  pay  him 
a  land-tax,  according  to  his  circumstances,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  lands  ;  besides  which,  they  are  bound 
to  pay  him  a  personal  service  of  six  months  in  every 
yeaj",  for  which  he  only  allows  them  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  even  that  is  in  his  power  to  refuse. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    LAOS. 

Boi'mlarics,  Produce,   Inhabitants,   8(c. 

THIS  is  a  rich  plentiful  country,  but  is  little  visited 
by  Europeans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cochin- 
China  and  Tonquin  ;  on  the  west,  by  Brama;  on  the 
north,  by  the  lake  Chamay  ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
Cambodia  and  Siam.  Its  extent  cannot  with  certainty 
be  ascertained  ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
reaches  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

The  most  valuable  article  produced  in  this  country 
is  gum  benjamin,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  quality 
of  any  throughout  the  Indies ;  it  grows  in  great 
abundance,  and  brings  so  considerable  a  revenue  to 
the  king,  that  the  exportation  of  it  is  severely  pro- 
hibited. The  gardens  abound  with  a  great  variety 
of  fruit,  and  they  have  rice  in  abundance,  which, 
though  different  in  taste  from  that  of  any  other 
country,  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  east.  They  have 
5  E  a  great 
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b  frreat  plentv  of  honey,  wax,  cotton,  amber,  and 
mu^k  ;  and  ivory  is  so  little  valued,  from  the  great 
number  of  elephants  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
that  the  teeth  are  used  for  fences  to  their  fields  and 
gardens.  They  have  prodigious  herds  of  beeves  and 
buffaloes,  and  the  rivers  abound  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 
some  of  which  are  of  an  immense  size.  In  these 
rivers  are  found  gold  and  silver  dust  ;  and  m  several 
parts  of  the  country  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 
Salt  is  also  produced  here  in  great  abundance,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  foreign 
parts.  It  is  formed  by  a  white  froth  left  on  the  rice- 
fields  after  harvest,  which  afterwards  becomes  con- 
densed by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos,  called  Langians,  are  na- 
turally very  affable  in  their  disposition  ;  and  though 
they  ettvy  such  as  are  in  a  more  eligible  situation  than 
themselves,  yet  they  are  strictly  honest,  and  appear  to 
be  utter  strangers  to  avaricious  sentiments.  They  are 
in  general  well-shaped,  and  though  their  complexion 
is  of  an  olive  cast,  yet  they  are  much  fairer  than  their 
neighbours;  the  women  are  very  modest  in  their  car- 
riage, and  in  other  respects  little  inferior  to  the  women 
df  Portugal. 

Their  food  principally  consists  of  rice,  the  flesh  of 
the  buffalo,  and  several  kinds  of  pulse  :  they  eat  four 
meals  a  day,  and  have  very  great  appetites,  notwith- 
standing which,  they  are  seldom  afflicted  with  any 
diseases.  They  sometimes  eat  fowls,  which  they  dress 
without  plucking  off  the  feathers  ;  and  they  kill  them 
by  striking  them  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  the 
sheddiii"'  of  blood  being  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes. 

Their  employment  principally  consists  in  husbandry 
and  fishing;  but  they  are  naturally  of  an  indolent  dis- 
position, nor  will  they  attend  business  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  it  from  absolute  necessity. 

A  robbery  is  here  seldom  heard  of,  but  when  such 
circumstances  do  happen,  if  the  criminal  cannot  be 
found,  the  neighbours  must  make  restitution  to  the 
parties  injured. 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  consist  only  in  the  par- 
lies promising  before  two  who  have  been  some  years 
joined  in  wedlock,  that  they  will  be  true  to  each  other 
so  ]on^  as  they  shall  live  ;  but  they  often  part  from  the 
most  t^iBing  circumstances,  and  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  insignificancy  of  the   mode  by   which  they  are 

joined  together.  r     ,  ,  ,      •    j 

If  a  woman  is  found  guilty  of  adultery,  she  is  de- 
prived of  her  liberty,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  is 
considered  as  an  absolute  slave,  and  must  be  subject 
to  such  severe  treatment  as  her  husband  shall  think 
proper  to  inflict- 

Fornication  is  permitted  among  the  laity,  but 
the  talapoins,  or  priests,  are  prohibited  from  it  under 
severe  punishments.     Polygamy  is  also  allowed. 

The  talapoins,  or  priests,  are  under  tuition  from 
their  childhood  till  they  are  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
when  they  undergo  an  examination,  and,  if  approved 
of,  are  immediately  appointed  to  the  order  of  priest- 
hood. In  the  exercise  of  their  office,  they  are  in  ge- 
neral very  indolent ;  and  though  they  originate  from 
the  most  humble  stations,  they  afterwards  assume  an 
insufferable  arrogance. 

The  Langians  profess  the  pagan  religion.  Those 
who  deny  the  transmigration  of  souls,  affirm,  that  the 
wicked,  'after  death,  are  irredeemably  lost ;  but  that 
the  good  assume  a  body  of  air  as  light  and  pure  as  the 
sun,  and  that  after  insensibly  passing  through  sixteen 
heavens,  where  they  enjoy  the  most  perfect  felicity, 
they  return  to  their  natural  shape,  and  enjoy  a  state  of 
consummate  felicity. 

The  king  preserves  an  unlimited  power  in  all  cases, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  and  all  honours  and 
employments  are  solely  at  his  disposal ;  the  private 
property  of  individuals  is  liable  to  be  converted  to 
such  purposes  as  he  shall  think  proper :  so  that  no 
family  can  be  said  to  enjoy  their  own  possessions.  The 


greatest  homage  is  paid  by  all  ranks  of  people  to  the 
sovereign,  who  considers  himself  iis  superior  to  all 
other  monarchs.  The  characteristic  by  which  he  de- 
notes his  superiority  over  them,  is  from  the  length  of 
his  ears,  which  are  so  distended  by  weights  as  to  hang 
upon  his  shoulders. 

In  order  to  impress  his  people  with  a  due  sense  of 
respect  for  him,  he  appears  in  public  twice  every 
year  ;  and  his  subjects  are  so  elated  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  testify  their  gladness  by  the  most  distinguished 
rejoicings.  Several  tributary  kings  come  to  court,  io 
order  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  king  of  Laos,  and 
they  acknowledge  their  submission  to  him  by  magnifi-' 
cent  presents. 

The  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  is  by  some  called 
Lanchang,  and  by  others  Lanjeng.  It  is  situated  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  18  deg.  north  lat. 
it  is  defended  on  one  side  by  the  great  river  Lao,  and 
on  the  other  by  high  walls,  and  broad  ditches.  The 
palace  is  very  lofty  and  magnificent,  and,  with  the  of- 
fices and  other  buildings,  extend  more  than  two  miles 
in  circumference.  The  architecture  is  exceeding 
grand,  and  the  apartments  within  are  furnished  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner ;  the  basso-relievo's  in  par- 
ticular are  so  richly  gilt,  that  they  appear  as  if  covered 
with  panes  instead  of  leaves  of  gold. 

The  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  built  of  wood,  are 
very  lofty  and  handsome,  and  elegantly  furnished ; 
but  those  of  the  common  sort  are  very  low  and  mean. 
The  talapains  or  priests  only  have  liberty  to  build 
their  houses  of  brick  or  stone. 


COCHIN,  OR  WESTERN  CHINA. 

Extent,   Boundaries y  Inliabitants,  8(c. 

THIS  country  is  about  500  miles  in  length,  but 
much  less  extensive  in  its  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  extends,  ac- 
cording to  some,  from  the  8th  to  the  17th,  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  deg.  of 
north  lat.  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Chinese 
Sea;  on  the  west,  by  Laos  and  Cambodia:  and  on 
the  north,  by  Tonquin.  It  was  originally  a  province 
of  Tonquin,  but  has  for  upwards  of  300  years  formed 
a  distinct  kingdom,  and  is,  like  Tonquin,  tributary  to 
the  Chinese  emperor. 

The  houses  are  built  of  canes  entwined  together,  so 
that  the  walls  resemble  the  sides  of  a  wicker  basket, 
and  these  they  plaster  over  with  a  kind  of  mortar  made 
of  dirt  or  lime. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  resemble  the  Sia- 
mese in  their  stature  and  complexion,  and  the  sexes  are 
scarce  distinguishable  by  their  dress,  which  consists  of 
a  long  gown,  bound  round  them  with  a  sash  :  people 
of  distinction  usually  wear  silk,  but  they  prefer  English 
broad-cloth,  when  it  is  to  be  purchased;  the  inferior 
sort  wear  cotton-cloth,  dyed  of  a  dark  colour.  They 
are  excellent  mechanics,  and  very  fair  dealers.  Their 
chief  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  fish  variously  dressed  and 
seasoned.  Their  common  drink  is  tea,  and  they  have 
also  some  strong  liquors,  brewed  or  distilled  from 
rice.  Their  government  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  China. 

The  king  has  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  conducts  all  the  affairs  of 
his  dominions  in  the  most  despotic  manner,  without 
consulting  his  ministers.  His  revenues,  which  are  im- 
mense, arise  from  the  sale  of  odoriferous  woods,  gold 
dust,  and  elephant's  teeth.  One  third  of  all  the  rice 
produced  in  the  kingdom  is  his,  and  he  receives  yearly 
tributes  of  considerable  value  from  all  the  provirK;es 
subject  to  him,  besides  other  prodigious  taxes  and  ad- 
vantages. 

The  religion,  marriages,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c.  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ton- 
quinese. 

Cambodia, 
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Cambodia,  or  Camboya,  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  520  English  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  about  398  miles  ; 
being  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  Cochin-China ;  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south  ;  and  by  the  king- 
dom of  the  Laos,  and  the  Kemois  mountains,  on  the 
north.  The  river  Mecon,  which  is  very  spacious, 
runs  through  it,  the  banks  of  which  are  the  only  ha- 
bitable parts  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  its  sultry 
air,  and  the  pestiferous  goats,  serpents,  and  other 
noxious  animals  bred  in  the  woods. 

The  soil,  commodities,  trade,  animals,  and  pro- 
duct by  sea  and  land,  are  much  the  same  with  those 
of  the  other  kingdoms  of  this  vast  peninsula. 

The  betle  (already  noticed  in  the  general  account 
of  this  peninsula)  is  a  plant  of  a  particular  flavour, 
and,  as  they  say,  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  those 
diseases  that  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  the  highest  luxury  of  the  Cambodians, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant  ;  but  it  is  very  unpala- 
table and  disagreeable  to  the  Europeans. 

The  same  barbarous  magnificence,  despotism,  igno- 
rance, and  idolatry,  prevail  here  as  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Their  capital,  Cambodia,  which  is  the  only  city 
here  worth  notice,  is  situated  on  the  river  Mecon, 
about  100  miles  from  the  bar.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
ground,  in  order  to  avoid  the  annual  overflowings  ot 
the  river,  and  principally  consists  of  one  large  street. 
About  the  centre  of  it  is  a  palace  for  the  residence  of 
the  prince  ;  it  is  a  very  insignificant  edifice,  surround- 
ed by  a  kind  of  wall,  with  ramparts,  on  which  are 
several  pieces  of  artillery. 

Between  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  lies  the 
little  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  seem  therefore  to  be 
somewhat  more  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

We  shall  close  our  description  of  this  peninsula, 
with  some  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra,  or  Ti- 
poura,  which  is  bounded  by  the  empire  of  Ava,  and 
part  of  China,  to  the  south  and  east ;  by  Independent 
Tartary,  to  tlie  north  ;  by  Arracan,  to  the  south-west ; 
and  by  Indostan,  to  the  west.  Lying  under  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  it  is  exceeding  hot,  the  air  is  nevertheless 
pure  and  salubrious  ;  but  the  water  is  so  bad,  that  it 
pccasions  the  throats  of  the  inhabitants  to  swell  to  a 
prodigious  size. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Arracan  ;  he  exports  gold  and  silver  to  China 
in  ingots,  and  in  return  receives  silver,  which  is  coin- 
ed into  two  species  of  currency,  at  20d.  and  22d. 
value  each :  gold  is  coined  into  aspers,  which  are 
worth  about  5s.  a  piece. 
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INDIA   WITHIN   THE   GANGES. 

Extent,    Boundaries,    Climate,   Seas,  Bays,   Inhabi- 
tants, Produce,  8(c. 

THIS  extensive  empire  (including  the  peninsula 
west  of  the  Ganges)  is  2000  miles  in  length,  and 
1 500  in  breadth ;  situated  between  7  and  40  deg. 
north  lat.  and  66  and  92  deg.  east  long,  and  occupies 
a  space  of  870,910  square  miles.  Its  boundaries  are 
Usbeck  Tartary,  and  Thibet,  on  the  north  ;  Thibet 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  Ocean, 
on  the  south  ;  and  the  same  sea,  with  Persia,  on  the 
west ;  the  Mogul  empire,  or  Indostan,  properly  so 
called,  being  the  main  land. 

The  north-east  division  of  India  contains  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  Proper,  Naugracut,  Jesuar,  Patna, 
Necbal,  Gore,  Rotas ;  whose  chief  towns  and  places 


are  Calcutta,  Fort  William,  Hugly,  Decca,  belong- 
ing to  the  English  ;  Malda,  English  and  Dutch ; 
Chatigan,  Cassumbazar,  Naugracut,  Rajapour,  Patna, 
Necbal,  Gove,   Rotas. 

The  north-west  division  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
and  on  the  river  Indus,  contains  the  provinces  of  So- 
rct,  Jesselmere,  Tata,  or  Sinda,  Bucknor,  Moultan, 
Haican,  Cabul  ;  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Jaga- 
nel,  Jesselmere,  Tata,  Bucknor,  Moultan,  Haican, 
Cabul. 

The  middle  division  contains  the  provinces  of  Can- 
dish,  Berar,  Chitor,  Ratipor,  Navar,  Gualeor,  Agra, 
Delhi,  Lahor  or  Pencah,  Hendowns,  Cassimere,  Jen- 
gapour,  Asmer,  or  Bando  ;  their  chief  towns  are  Me- 
dipour,  Berar,  Chitor,  Ratipor,  Navar,  Gualeor, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Lahor,  Hendowns,  Cassimere,  Jenga- 
pour,  Asmer. 

In  this  climate,  the  winds  generally  blow  for  six 
months  from  the  south,  and  six  from  the  north.  In 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  the  weather 
is  excessively  hot,  but  there  are  refreshing  sea-breezes; 
and  in  some  dry  seasons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up 
the  sands,  and  let  them  fall  in  dry  showers,  are  exces- 
sively disagreeable.  The  English,  and  the  Europeans 
in  general,  who  arrive  at  Indostan,  are  commonly 
seized  with  some  illness,  such  as  the  flux  or  fever,  in 
their  different  appearances ;  but  when  properly  treat- 
ed, they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy  ;  espe- 
cially if  the  patients  are  abstemious. 

Indostan  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Caucasus  and  Nau- 
gracut, which  divide  India  from  Persia,  Usbeck  Tar- 
tary, and  Thibet,  and  are  inhabited  by  Marattas, 
Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  other  people  more  warlike 
than  the  Gentoos.  The  mountains  of  Balegaut^ 
which  run  almost  the  whole  length  of  India  from 
north  to  south,  and  cut  the  peninsula  of  India  in  two, 
are  so  high,  that  they  stop  the  western  monsoon,  the 
rains  beginning  sooner  on  the  Malabar  coast,  than  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  These  mountains  are  only 
passable  in  certain  places,  through  which  roads  have 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  commerce. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  are  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.     The  Indus  is  by  the  natives  called  Sinde 
or  Sindeh,    and  is  formed  of    about   ten    principal 
streams,  which  descend  from  the  Persian  and  Tarta- 
rian  mountains  on  the  north-east  and  north-west. 

From  the  city  of  Attock  down  to  Moultan,  it  is 
commonly  styled  the  River  Attock;  below  Moultan, 
it  is  often  named  the  Soor,  until  it  divides  itself 
into  many  channels  near  Tatta,  where  the  principal 
branch  takes  the  name  of  Mehran.  Besides  those 
famous  rivers,  many  others  water  this  country,  as 
the  Behat,  or  Chelum,  the  Hydaspes  of  Alexander, 
the  Jenau,  or  the  ancient  Acesines,  or  Beah,  Set- 
lege,  Jun>ma,  and  the  Rauvee,  formerly  the  I'lydra- 
otes,  on  the  south  bank  of  which  stands  the  city  of 
Laher. 

The  Gentoos  are  persuaded,  that  the  waters  of  the 
three  great  rivers,  Ganges,  Kistna,  and  Indus,  have 
the  sacred  virtue  of  purifying  from  all  pollutions  and 
sins,  those  who  bathe  in  them.  This  religious  idea 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  principal  of  policy,  and  in- 
tended to  restrain  the  natives  from  emigrating  into 
distant  countries ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
sacred  rivers  are  so  situated,  that  there  is  not  any 
part  of  India  where  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  washing  away  their  sins,  as  they 
suppose. 

The  Ganges,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet with  its  different  branches,  runs  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  the  up- 
per provinces  of  Oude,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  Lahose,  being  a  course  of  about  3000  miles. — 
The  Kistna  divides  the  Carnatic  from  Golconda, 
and  runs  through  the  Visiapore  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  Deccan.     And  the  Indus,  bounding  tie  Gu- 
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zarat  provinces,  separates    Indostan  from  the   Persian 
dominions. 

The  seas,  bays  and  capes,  are  as  follow  :  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Capes  Comorin  and 
Dill,  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  the  Streights  of  Rama- 
nakael. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants,  as  we  have  already 
made  a  general  review  of  this  great  empire,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  only  to  add,  to  what  was  said  of  their 
religion  and  sects,  that  the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Ma- 
hometan mendicants  or  beggars,  who  travel  about, 
practising  the  greatest  austerities;  but  many  of  them 
are  impostors.  Their  number  is  said  to  be  800,000. 
Another  set  of  mendicants  are  the  joghis,  who  are 
idolaters,  and  are  supposed  to  be  twelve  millions  in 
number,  but  all  of  them  vagabonds,  and  desiirning 
impostors,  who  Jive  by  amusing  the  credulous  Gentoos 
with  foolish  fictions,  'llie  Benians  profess  the  Gentoo 
religion,  or  somewhat  like  it  :  they  serve  as  brokers, 
and  tfike  their  name  from  their  affected  innocence  of 
life. 

i  here  are  likewise  the  Persees,  or  Parses,  of  In- 
dostan, who  are  originallv  tlie  Gaurs ;  they  are  a  most 
industrious  people,  particularly  in  weaving,  and  ar- 
chitecture of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  works  of  Zoroaster,  whom  they  call  by 
various  names,  and  which  some  of  the  Europeans  sup- 
pose contain  many  particulars  that  would  throw  some 
iigiit  upon  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
Though  this  opinion  may  be  countenanced  by  the 
few  parcels  of  those  books  that  have  appeared  in  the 
world  ;  nevertheless,  some  think  that  the  whole  is 
an  imposture,  founded  upofl  sacred,  traditional,  and 
profane  histories,  aided  by  religion.  They  are  styled 
Worshippers  of  fire,  and  are  known  as  paying  divine 
adoration  to  it  ;  but,  we  are  told,  only  as  an  emblem 
df  the  Divinity,  and  as  his  chief  agent  in  the  system 
of  the  universe.  They  never,  indeed,  extinguish  fire, 
but  will  stand  for  hours  by  their  lamps,  putting  up 
their  prayers  to  God,  with  folded  hands,  and  their 
eyes  turned  towards  heaven  wi<h  great  marks  of  de- 
votion. They  utter  ejaculatory  prayers  all  day  long, 
and  constantly  mix  business,  and  even  common  con- 
versation, with  devotion. 

Tiie  Persees  have  a  supcrstifious  veneration  for 
cocks  and  dogs.  They  breed  great  numbers  of  dogs 
at  their  own  houses,  and  feed  them  regularly  twice 
every  day  with  rice  and  ghee.  To  all  dogs,  whether 
their  own,  or  not,  they  are  very  hospitable.  When- 
ever they  see  a  dog,  they  presently  call  him,  and  offer 
him  food.  If  you  walk  abroad  with  a  dog  in  any  of 
their  villages,  voa  presently  hear  the  cry  of  Jo  !  Jo  ! 
at  every  turn,  each  striving  to  be  the  first  to  entertain 
vour  dogs.  These  animals  are  also  sacred  in  all 
the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  dogs  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  many  of  them  mad  ;  whereupon  an  order  was 
given  by  the  governor,  for  killing  all  dogs  without 
dxceplion.  When  this  order  was  known,  the  Per- 
sees were  greatly  alarmed,  met  together,  and  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  in  defence  of  their 
dogs,  threatening  to  protect  their  lives  at  the  risque 
of  their  own.  It  was  therefore  thought  prudent  not 
to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  decree  that  had  been 
issued  against  those  faithful  and  affectionate  domestics, 
but  to  suffer  them  to  live. 

Hunting  with  the  bow,  as  well  as  the  gun,  is  a 
common  diversion  among  the  nobility  and  people  of 
rank,  who  often  train  up  leopards  to  the  sports  of  the 
held.  Like  other  people  in  hot  countries,  they  affect 
shady  walks  and  cool  fountains.  They  are  fond  of 
tumblers,  mountebanks,  and  jugglers  ;  of  barbarous 
music,  both  from  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  and 
play  at  cards  in  their  private  parties. 

Their  houses  make  no  appearance,  and  those  of  the 
commonalty  are  poor  and  mean,  generally  thatched, 
which  renders  them  subject  to  fire  ;  but  the  manufac- 
turers choose  to  work  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  insides 


of  houses  belonging  to  principal  persons  are  manvof 
them  magnificent,  and  in  general  neat,  commodious, 
and  pleasant. 

With  respect  to  trade  and  m.anufactures,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  most  authentic  accounts,  that  the 
empire  of  Indostan,  pariicularlv  the  kingdom  or  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  from  tl;e  mildness  of  its  climate, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  natural  industry  of  the 
Hindoos,  has  been  ahvays  remarkable  for  its  com- 
merce. Every  village  has  its  canal,  every  town  its 
river,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Ganges,  which 
falling  by  various  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
opens  a  noble  communication  with  the  ocean,  for 
exporting  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  fa- 
mous country. 

While  the  house  of  TamefJane  filled  the  throne  of 
Indostan,  the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Bengal.  Sensible  of  the  advantages  they  them- 
selves derived  from  a  free  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween their  subjects,  they  were  invariably  the  pro- 
tectors of  merchants.  The  military  idea  which  they 
brought  from  Tartary,  prevented  the  military  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  from  engaging  in  trade  ;  and 
therefore  monopolies  of  every  kind  were  discou- 
raged, and  almost  unknown.  No  government  in 
Europe  was  ever  more  severe  against  forestalling 
and  regrating,  than  that  of  the  Moguls  in  India. — 
A  small  duty  was  paid  to  the  crown,  but  this  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  noble  security  given  to  the  mer- 
chant. 

The  commerce  of  the  English,  Dutch,  French, 
Danes,  and  Portuguese,  vv.is  principally  carried  on 
with  bullion  :  and  it  appears  from  a  very  moderate 
computation,  that  no  less  than  917,5001.  sterling,  in 
bullion  were  thrown  annually  into  that  kingdom  by 
the  Europeans  only.  The  exports  of  Bengal  to  the 
gulphs  of  Persia,  and  Arabia  were  very  great,  and 
brought  home  annually  in  goid  into  her  coffers 
375,0001.  Her  trade  in  opium  and  piece  goods  to 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  to  the  Malayan 
and  Phillipine-Islands,  brought  yearly  a  balance  in 
her  favour  of  150,0001.  The  inland  trade  of  Bengal 
with  the  upper  provinces  of  Indostan  and  Assam 
250,0001.  And  the  coasting  trade  with  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  160,0001.  So  that  the  an- 
nual balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Bengal,  was 
1,852,5001.  sterling.  Out  of  which  take  1,250,000. 
remitted  annually  to  Delhi,  and  there  remains  602,5001. 
yearly  acquisition.  Bengal  was  at  that  period  one  of 
the  richest,  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  king- 
doms in  the  world  ;  but  the  troubles  and  civil  wars 
which  succeeded,  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
tragical  events.  The  country  has  been  depopulated, 
distress  of  every  kind  has  succeeded  to  plenty  and  ease. 
Many  of  the  principal  cities  have  been  rendered  de- 
solate, the  most  fertile  fields  laid  waste,  and  near 
five  millions  of  harmless  and  industrious  people  either 
expelled  or  destroyed.  These  dreadful  disasters  have 
greatly  impoverished  this  once  flourishing  country, 
now  become  so  highly  interesting  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Mahometan  merchants  in  India  carry  on  a 
great  trade  with  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  from  the  western 
parts  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red  Sea.  This  trade  is 
carried  on  in  a  particular  species  of  vessels,  called 
junks,  the  largest  of  which,  we  are  told,  besides  the 
cargoes,  will  carry  1700  Mahometan  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  their  prophet.  At  Mecca,  they  meet 
with  Abyssinian,  Egyptian,  and  other  traders,  to  whom 
they  dispose  of  their  cargoes  for  gold  and  silver:  so  that 
a  Mahometan  junk  is  often  worth  200,0001.  on  his 
return  from  his  voyage. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  of  Indostan,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  the  British  nation  possesses  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
whole  soubah  of  Bengal,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Bahar.  In  Orissa,  or  Orixa,  only  the  districts  of 
Midoapur.     The    whole  possessbns    contain    about 
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150,000  square  miles,  aud  ten  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. With  their  allies  and  tributaries,  they  now  oc- 
cupy the  whole  navigable  course  ot  the  Ganges,  from 
its  entry  on  the  plains  to  the  sea,  which  is  more  than 
1350  miles. 

The  only  places  worlh  mentioning,  in  the  midland 
provinces  of  Indostan,  are  Agra  and  Delhi. 

Agra  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  ; 
it  was  founded  in  the  year  156G,  by  Eckbar,  who 
called  it  Eckbarabat,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
his  empire.  It  is  situated  in  26  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  79  degrees  eabt  longitude  from  London  ; 
it  lies  on  the  river  Gemma,  about  700  miles  north- 
cast  of  Surat,  a  journey  which  the  caravans  generally 
perform  in  nine  weeks,  and  about  500  leagues  north 
of  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  This  is 
the  greatest  city  in  all  the  Indies,  containing  forty 
large  towns,  and  340  villages.  It  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  sandv  plain,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate;  it  is  about  eight  miles  long,  but  not 
near  so  broad  ;  and  no  part  is  fortified  but  the  palace  : 
there  are,  however,  generally  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  here. 

The  houses  are  so  situated,  as  to  command  an  agree- 
ble  prospect  of  the  river,  and,  according  to  Taver- 
nier,  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other  encom- 
passed by  lofty  walls.  The  buildings  of  the  omrahs 
and  other  great  men  are  ot  stone,  and  elegantly  con- 
structed. The  great  numbers  of  mosques,  caravan- 
seras,  squares,  baths,  and  reservoirs,  intermixed  with 
gardens,  trees,  and  flowers,  render  this  place  ex- 
tremely pleasant  ;  and  the  royal  palace  is  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  situated  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  defended  by  a  lofty  stone  wall 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  encompassed  by  a  broad 
moat,  across  which  are  draw-bridges  ;  and  there  is  a 
terrace  garden  cut  through,  with  canals  of  running 
water,  mixed  with  verdant  plats  and  summer-houses, 
forming  a  most  pleasing  scene.  The  palace  is  divided 
from  the  city  by  a  large  noble  square,  where  the  ra- 
jahs alternately  mount  guard  at  the  two  outer  gates, 
facing  the  principal  streets  of  the  citv.  On  entering 
the  first  gate  of  the  palace,  a  fine  stone  walk  presents 
itself,  with  canals  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  further  on 
is  seen  a  spacious  square,  in  which  the  omrahs  assem- 
ble, and  the  Mahometan  guards  are  mustered.  Still 
further  on,  the  eye  is  presented  with  another  grand 
square  or  court,  which  leads  to  the  Durbar  (another 
spacious  court,)  originally  the  place  of  resort  tor  per- 
sons who  had  audience  of  the  emperor  ;  during  which 
interval  a  band  of  music  always  played,  while  the 
im|)erial  monarch  sat  on  a  throne  of  jevvels. 

In  1638,  this  city  had  no  less  than  70  mosques. — 
There  are  800  purifying  baths  in  it  ;  and  near  it  stands 
that  grand  piece  of  architecture  the  mausoleum,  which 
'2  ),000  men  were  twenty-two  years  in  building.  The 
Dutch  have  a  factory  here,  but  not  the  English. 

Dehli,  or  Delhi,  capital  of  the  province  o\  Dehli, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  is  in  78  degrees 
east  longitude  from  London,  and  in  26  degrees  north 
latitude:  it  stands  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the 
river  Gemma,  which  divides  it  ;  and  it  is  distinguish- 
ed into  three  towns,  lying  within  about  120  miles  north 
of  Agra,  in  a  fine  plentiful  country,  where  the  air 
is  more  cool  and  salubrious  than  at  Agra. — The 
first  town  that  was  built,  is  said  to  have  had  nine 
castles  and  fifty-two  gates.  At  some  distance  is  a 
stone  bridge,  and  a  delightful  plantation  of  trees, 
leading  to  the  second  town,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Indians  by  the  first  Mogul  conqueror,  who  after- 
wards demolished  it. 

The  city  of  Dehli,  is  entered  by  a  long  street,  with 
arches  on  each  side  of  it,  under  which  are  the  shops 
of  the  tradesmen.  This  street  leads  directly  to  the 
palace,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  a  couple  of  ele- 
phantic  figures,  on  whose  backs  ride  two  famous  ra- 
jahs, representatives  of  two  brothers,  who  lost  their 
lives  in   bravely  defending  certain  towns  laid  siege  to 
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by  Eckbar.  The  palace  wall,  which  is  of  hewn  stone, 
with  battlements,  and  every  tenth  battlement  liaving 
a  tower,  is  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  ditches  encompassing  the  wall  are  full 
of  water,  and  are  likewise  faced  with  hewn  stone. 

The  houses  of  the  great,  v^-hich  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  or  in  the  suburbs,  are  spacious  and  airy, 
having  large  courts,  cellars,  gardens,  groves,  ponds, 
fountains,  and  enormous  fans  on  each  side,  for  cool- 
ing the  air.  The  poorer  sort  live  in  houses  built  with 
clay  and  thatched,  which  have  convenient  courts  and 
gardens. 

Here  is  a  market  for  all  sorts  of  green  and  dry  fruits, 
which  are  brought  from  Persia  and  other  countries  ; 
but  they  are  in  general  exceeding  dear  ;  melons,  in 
particular,  have  been  sold  (rom  6s.  to  8s.  each 

In  this  city  there  are  scarce  any  mechanics,  not 
from  want  of  skill  in  the  people,  but  from  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  omrahs,  who,  if  they  can  meet  with 
them,  oblige  them  to  work,  and  reward  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sinda,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain  :  it  is  about  three  iniles  in  length, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Here  is  a  pa- 
lace for  the  nabob,  and  also  a  citadel.  This  city  is 
famous  tor  the  manufacture  of  palanquins,  which  are 
a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which  the  great  men 
all  over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repose 
when  they  appear  abroad.  They  are  carried  hv  four 
men,  who  will  trot  along,  inorning  and  evening,  40 
miles  a  day  ;  ten  being  generally  hired,  who  usually 
carry  the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  Though 
a  palanquin  is  dear  at  first  cost,  yet  the  porters  may 
be  hired  for  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  month  each,  out  of 
which  they  maintain  themselves. 

The  citadel  in  Tatta,  which  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  the    town,  has  baracks  and  stables,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating between  20  and  30,000  men  and  horses. 
The  Indus  at  Tatta  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous 
for  its  fine  carp. 

Moultan  is  not  a  very  fruitful  province,  yet  it  yields 
excellent  iron  and  canes.  Its  capital  is  not  very  large, 
nor  does  it  carry  on  any  considerable  trade,  but  is  fa- 
mous for  the  excellent  bows  made  there,  and  its 
nimble  dancers.  It  is,  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
about  800  iniles  from  the  sea.  The  inhabitants,  by 
their  situation,  are  enabled  to  deal  with  the  Persians 

and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,000  horses. 

The  province  of  Cassimere  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  mountains  excepting  two  or  three  narrow  pas- 
sages, which  conduct  the  traveller  into  its  delightful 
plains.  It  is  said  to  contain  an  hundred  thousand 
villages  stored  with  cattle  and  game,  without  any 
beasts  of  prey  ;  and  the  capital,  which  is  called  by 
some  Cassimere,  and  by  others  Sirenaker,  is  a  very 
large  city.  It  is  situated  near  a  fine  lake,  and  so  de- 
lightfully diversified  with  canals  and  gardens,  that  the 
Moguls  give  it  the  appellation  of  the  Paradise  of  the 
Indies,  'ihe  inhabitants,  particularly  the  women, 
are  as  fair  as  the  Europeans.  They  are  clebrated  for 
their  wit  and  dexterity,  and  are  exceeding  ingenious 
in  making  curious  toys,  which  they  sell  in  every  part 
of  the  Indies.  They  likewise  carry  on  a  curious  ma- 
nufacture of  shawls,  which  are  either  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  country,  being  finer  than  that  of  Spain, 
or  of  hair,  finer  than  beaver,  taken  from  a  wild  goat, 
in  great  Thibet.  They  are  very  light  and  warm, 
for  which  reason  the  Indians  wear  them  round  their 
heads  in  the  winter. 

Labor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  pro- 
vinces in  the  Indies,  being  well  watered,  and  abound- 
in"-  in  rice,  corn,  fruits,  good  wine,  and  the  best  su- 
gars in  all  Indostan.  The  capital  also,  called  Labor, 
was  once  no  less  than  three  leagues  in  length,  but  is 
now  greatly  decayed.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  se- 
veral manufactures,  and  all  those  of  India  flourish  in 
the  diflferent  towns  of  this  province. 
5F  The 
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The  province  of  Asmer,  which  lies  south-west  of  r 
Dehli,  and  west  of  Agra,  is  divided  into  three  lesser 
provinces  or  districts,  called  Bando,  Jesselmere,  and 
Soret.  The  capital  city  is  Asmer,  which  is  tolerably 
large,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  salt-petre.  Pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  India  resort  to  this  city,  in  or- 
der to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Khoja  Hon- 
di,  a  Mahometan  saint. 

The  province  of  Kabul,  or  Kabulestan,  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  productions  of  drugs,   canes,  and  iron. 

In  the  two  last  articles  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  who  barter  their 
horses  for  them.  This  province,  besides  Kabul,  its 
capital,  which  is  very  large,  contains  a  number  of 
small  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Patna,  situate  1  in  the  Upper  Ganges,  is  thought 
the  most  famous  province  in  the  universe  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  opium,  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  strength  to 
that  made  in  Syria  and  Persia.  The  capital,  ot  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  India.  The 
Enslish  and  Dutch  have  factories  here. 
■  The  province  or  soubahship  of  Malva,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Bengal,  we  know  little  of;  Sinda  and  Hal- 
kar  divide  tlie  largest  part  of  it.  The  capital  of  the 
former  is  Ougein  ;  and  of  Halkar,  the  city  of  Indoor. 
It  is  as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces. 

Candish  includes  the  province  of  Berar  and  part  of 
Orixa  ;  its  capital  is  Brampur,  or  Burhanpoor,  a  flou- 
rishin"-  citv,  and  it  carries  on  a  vast  trade  in  chintzes, 
calicoes,  and  embroidered  stuffs.  Cattack  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Orixa,  and  lies  in  the  only  road  between  Ben- 
t^al  and  the  northern  circars,  and  belongs  to  the  Be- 
rar,. Rajah,  Moodajee  Boosla,  whose  dominions  are 
very  extensive.  Of  the  five  northern  circars,  Cicacole, 
Rajamundrv,  EUore,  Condapilly,  and  Gunton,  the 
latter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam,  the  rest  are  in 
possession  of  the    English. 

The  province  of  Bengal  gives  name  to  the_  most 
considerable  gulph  in  Asia,  divides  the  two  peninsulas 
of  the  Indies,  and  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces, the  most  interesting  to  an  English  reader.  It 
is  upwards  of  24')  leagues  from  east  to  west  :  and  its 
natural  situation  (as  described  by  Major  Rennels,  late 


natural 
survevor  ge 


„.  .^.neral  in  Bengal)  is  singularly   happy  with 
resnect  tS  security  from  the  attack  of  foreign  enemies. 
On  the  north  and  east,  it  hath  no  warlikeneighbours, 
and  harh  moreover  a  formidable  barrier  of  mountains, 
rivers,  or  extensive  wastes,  towards  those   quarters, 
should  an  enemy  start  up.     On  the  south  is  a  sea-coast 
guarded  by    shallows  and  impenetrable  woods,  and 
with  only  one  port,  which  is  difficult  of  access  in   an 
extent  of  300  miles.     An  enemy  can  only  be  appre- 
hended on  the  west  ;  but  there  the  natural   barrier  is 
stron-r,  and,  with  its  population   and  resources,  and 
the  usual   proportion  of  British  troops,  Bengal  might 
bid   defiance  to  any  part  of  Indostan   which  was    in- 
clined to  become  its  enemy,     It  is  estimated  to  be  the 
store   house  of  the  East   Indies.     Its  fertility  exceeds 
that  of  Egypt  after  being    overflowed   by  the   Nile  ; 
and  the  produce  of  its  soil  consists  of  rice,  sugar-canes, 
corn,    sesamum,    small    mulberry,   and  other  trees  : 
here  is  likewise  an  herb    from  which   very  beautiful 
stuffs  and  tapestry  are  made.     Its  calicoes,  silks,  salt- 
petre^ lakka,  opium,  wax  and  civet,  go  all  over  the 
world  V  and  provisions  here  are    in  vast  plenty,  and 
incredibly  cheap,  especially  pullets,  ducks,  and  geese. 
The  country  is  intersected  by   canals  cut  out  of  the 
Ganf^es  for  the  benefit    of  commerce 


and  extends 


near  one  hundred  leagues  on  both  sides  the  river, 
being  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  castles. 
Thelinglish  company's  forces  established  in  Bengal 
are  very  considerable.  The  power  is  invested  in 
Europeans,  though  the  bulk  of  the  army  consists  of 
.natives. 

The  worship  of  the  Gentoos,  in  its  greatest  purity, 
is  practised  in  Bengal ;  and  their  sacred  river  (Ganges) 
is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their  magnificent  pagodas  or 


temples.     The   women  are  said  to  be  lascivious  and 
enticing,  notwithstanding  their  religion. 

Calcutta  is  the  principal  English  factory  in  Bengal  : 
it  is  called  Fort- William,  and  situated  on  the  river 
Hugly,  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
The  fort  itself  is  said  to  be  irregular,  and  untenable 
against  disciplined  troo[s ;  but  the  servants  of  the 
company  have  provided  themselves  with  an  excellent 
house,  and  most  convenient  apartments  for  their  ac- 
commodation. As  the  town  itself  has  been  in  fact 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Company,  an  En- 
glish civil  government,  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen, 
was  introduced  into  it.  This  was  immediately  under 
the  authority  of  the  company. 

Afterwards,  in  1772,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.  By  this  act,  the 
governor-general  and  four  counsellors  were  appointed, 
and  chosen  by  the  parliament,  with  whom  was  vested 
the  whole  military  and  civil  government  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort-William  ;  and  the  ordering,  manage- 
ment, and  government  of  all  the  terrestrial  acquisi- 
tions and  revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orixa,  so  long  as  the  company  should  be  in 
possession  of  them. 

The  governor-general  and  council,  so  appointed, 
are  vested  with  the  power  of  superintending  and 
controlling  the  government  and  management  of  the 
presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen  r 
they  are  likewise  to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors,  and  to  correspond  with  them  : 
and  are  empowered  to  establish  a  court  of  judicature 
at  Fort-William,  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice,  and 
three  otherjudges,  to  be  named  from  time  to  time 
by  his  majesty  :  these  are  to  exercise  all  criminal,  ad- 
miralty, and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  to  be  a  court 
of  record,  and  a  court  ot  oyer  and  terminer  for  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  and  factory  of  Fort-William,  and 
its  limits ;  and  the  factories  subordinate  thereto. 

But  the  establishment  of  this  supreme  court  does 
not  appear  to  have  promoted  either  the  interests  of  the 
East-India  Company,  or  the  telicity  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  No  proper  attention  has  been  paid  ta 
the  manners  and  customs  ot  the  people  ;  acts  of  great 
oppression  and  injustice  have  been  committed,  and 
the  supreme  court  has  been  a  source  of  great  dissatis- 
faction, disorder,  and  contusion. 

In  1757,  the  soubah  of  liengal,  whose  indignation 
had  been  raised  by  some  procedures  of  the  company, 
invested  Calcutta,  which  was  then  in  a  defenceless 
state.  The  governor,  and  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  places,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
very  numerous  army,  threw  themselves,  with  their 
chief  effects,  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river ;  they 
who  remained,  for  some  hours,  defended  the  fort ; 
but  their  ammunition  being  expended,  they  surrcn. 
dered  upon  terms.  The  soubah,  a  capricious  unfeeL 
ing  tyrant,  instead  of  observing  the  capitulation,  fore 
ed  Mr.  Holwcll,  the  governor's  chief  servant,  and 
145  British  subjects,  into  a  little  but  secure  prison, 
called  the  Black-hole,  a  place  about  eighteen  feet 
square,  and  shut  up  from  all  communication  of  free 
air.  Their  miseries,  during  the  night,  were  inex- 
pressible, and  before  morning  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  were  found  alive,  the  rest  dying  of  suffocation, 
which  was  generally  attended  with  a  horrible  frenzy, 
in  consequence  of  fevers,  and  an  excessive  thirst  oc- 
casioned by  the  violent  heat  of  the  place.  Among 
those  who  survived  was  Mr.  Holwell  himself,  who 
transmitted  to  the  company  a  most  affecting  account 
of  the  catastrophe. 

The  insensible  Nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after 
plundering  the  place,'  imagining  he  had  rooted  the 
English  out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  seasonable  ar- 
rival of  admiral  Watson,  and  colonel  (afterwards  lord) 
Clive,  put  them  once  more,  with  some  difficulty  in 
possession  of  the  place  ;  and  the  war  was  soon  con- 
cluded by  the  battle  of  Plassy,  gained  by  the  colonel, 

and 
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and  tlie  death  of  the  Nabob  Sura  Dovvlaja,  in  whose 
place  Mhir  Jefleir,  one  of  the  generals,  and  who  had 
previously  si^^ned  a  secret  treaty  with  Ciive  to  desert 
his  master,  and  amply  reward  the  English,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  soubahship.  After  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Holwell  and  his  friends  had  obtained  their  discharge, 
they  took  boat,  and  arrived  at  Corcemadad,  a  Dutch 
setticnient,  whence  they  embarked  and  sailed  for 
England. 

The  Nabob  of  Bengal  keeps  his  court  at  Muxada- 
bad,  or  Moorshedabad  :  Benares  lying  in  the  same 
province,  is  the  Gentoo  university,  and  celebrated 
for  its  sanctity.  This  zemindary,  which  includes  also 
the  circars  of  Gazypeur  and  Chunar,  constituted  a 
part  of  tl'.e  dominions  of  Oude  till  1744,  when  its 
tribute  or  quit-rent  of  twenty-four  Jacks,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English. 

The  principal  place  possessed  by  the  French  in  Ben- 
gal is  Chandernagore,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river 
than  Calcutta:  but  though  strongly  fortified,  furnished 
with  a  garrison  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indians, 
and  defended  by  123  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mor- 
tars, it  was  taken  by  the  English  admirals  Watson 
and  Pococke,  and  colonel  Clive  ;  and  the  same  place 
was  also  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  last  war,  but  re- 
stored by  the  peace. 

Hugly  which  is  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Cal- 
cutta, upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious 
trade  for  the  richest  of  all  Indian  commodities.  The 
Dutch  have  here  a  well-fortified  factory,  erected  in 
an  open  place,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river. — 
The  search  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about 
10,000  people  from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  thirty 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Hugly  for  about  fifty  miles 
further. 

Dacca  is  said  to  be  the  largest  city  of  Bengal,  and 
the  tide  conies  up  to  its  walls.  It  contains  an  Eng- 
lish and  a  Dutch  factory.  The  town  is  situated  in 
24  deg.  north  lat.  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  situation  fine, 
and  the  richest  commodities  of  India  and  Europe  are 
brought  to  its  market.  It  receives  considerable  ad- 
vantages trom  its  cottons,  from  which  are  produced 
striped  and  worked  muslins,  more  valuable  in  their 
texture  than  those  made  in  any  other  parts  of  India. 
The  best  and  finest  embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  are  manufactured  here. 

The  other  chief  towns  are  Cassumbazor,  Chin- 
chura,  Barnagua,  and  Maldo  ;  besides  a  number  of 
other  places  ot  less  note,  but  all  ot  them  abounding 
iii  the  manufactures  of  India. 

The  provinces  described  above,  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  Mogul's  empire  to  the  north  of  the  pe- 
ninsula within  the  Ganges.  In  our  account  of  the 
peninsula  itself,  we  shall  take  notice  of  the  provinces 
that  lie  to  the  southward. 


HISTORY    OF    INDIA. 

The  famous  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  the  first 
invader,  worthy  to  be  noticed,  of  this  extensive  and 
fruitful  country.  Where  the  fortress  of  Rotus  now 
stands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Behat,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  put  in  execution  his  stratagem  for  crossing  the 
river,  while  the  opposite  shore  was  possessed  by  Porus, 
whom  Alexander  defeated,  but  afterwards  restored 
to  him  his  dominions,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  in 
defending  them.  Zinghis  Khan  also  directed  his 
force  there  in  1221,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  for- 
sake his  capital.  The  seat  of  government  was  indeed 
often  changed,  either  by  necessity  or  choice,  as  from 
Gaza  to  Delhi,  to  Labor,  Agra,  and  Canase.  This 
last  place  was  in  the  reign  of  Porus,  and,  for  ages, 
the  capital  of  Indostan,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a 
middling  town,  though  the  ruins  are  of  great  extent : 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Palibrotha  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  contained  30,000  shops,  in 


which  betle-nut  was  sol  I,  and  there  was  also  60,000 
bands  of  musicians  and  singer?,  who  paid  a  tax  to 
government. 

lamerlane  the  Great  was  the  next  conqueror  of 
India  :  he  crossed  the  Indus  nearly  at  the  same  place 
with  Alexander.  But  Mahometan  princes  had  en- 
tered, made  conquests,  and  established  themsebcs  in 
this  country,  long  before  Tamerlane.  Valid  the  sixth 
ot  the  Caliphs,  named  Onimiades,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  708th  vear  of  the  Christian  a^ra,  and  in 
the  90th  ot  the  Hegira,  made  conquests  in  India, 
by  which  means  the  Koran  was  introduced  here  very 
early.  Mahmoud,  son  of  Scbegtechin,  prince  of 
Gazra,  the  capital  of  a  province  separated  by  moun- 
tains from  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  and  situated 
near  Kandahar,  carried  the  Koran  with  the  sword 
into  Indostan  in  the  year  1000  or  1002  of  the 
Christian  a^ra.  He  treated  the  Indians  with  all  the 
rigour  of  a  conqueror,  and  all  the  fury  of  a  zealot, 
plundering  treasures,  demolishing  temples,  and 
murdering  idolaters  throughout  his  route.  The 
wealth  found  bv  him  in  Indostan  is  represented  to 
be  immense. 

The  successors  of  Mahmoud  are  called  the  dynasty 
of  the  Gaznavides,  and  maintained  themselves  in  a 
great  part  of  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered 
in  India,  till  the  year  1155,  or  1157,  when  Cosron 
Schah,  the  thirteenth  and  last  prince  of  the  Garnavide 
race,  was  deposed  bv  Kussoin  Gauri,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Gaurides,  which  furnished  five 
princes,  who  possessed  nearly  the  same  countries  as 
the  Ciaznavides,  their  predecessors. 

Scheabbedin,  the  fourth  of  the  Gauride  emperors, 
during  the  life  of  his  brother  and  predecessor  Gaia- 
theddin,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Moul'an  and 
Delhi,  and  drew  from  thence  prodigious  treasures. 
Bat  an  Indian,  who  had  been  rendered  desperate  bv 
the  pollutions  and  insults  to  which  he  saw  his  gods 
and  temples  exposed,  made  a  vow  to  assassinate  Sche- 
abbedin, and  executed  it.  The  race  of  Gaurides 
finished  in  the  year  1212,  in  the  person  of  Mahmoud, 
successor  and  nephew  to  Scheabbedin,  who  was  also 
cut  off  by  the  swords  of  assassins. 

Several  revolutions  followed  till  the  time  of  Tamer- 
lane, who  made  his  appearance  in  India  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1398,  descending  more  terrible  than  all 
its  former  inur.dations,  trom  the  centre  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  This  invincible 
barbarian,  securing  the  northern  provinces  to  himself, 
met  with  no  resistance  sullicient  to  justify,  even  by 
the  military  maxims  of  Tartars,  the  cruelties  with 
which  he  marked  his  way.  But  after  an  immense 
slaughter  of  liuman  victims,  he  at  length  rendered 
himself  master,  on  uniting  his  conquests  of  the  vast 
tract  of  territory  from  the  coast  of  Smyrna  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ganges.  The  history  of  Tamerlane's  suc- 
cessors, who  reigned  over  Indostan,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, more  than  350  years,  has  been  variously 
represented  ;  but  all  agree  in  the  main,  that  they 
were  powerful  and  despotic  princes,  reigned  very 
magnificently,  and  committed  their  provinces  to  ra- 
pacious governors,  or  to  their  own  sons,  whereby 
their  empire  was  often  miserably  torn  in  pieces. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  provinces 
of  Indostan  have  seldom  continued  under  one  head 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  the  earliest  his- 
tory down  to  the  reign  of  Akbar,  who  died  in  the 
year  1605,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  subjects,  who  loved 
him  as  their  father,  admired  him  as  their  leader,  and 
reverenced  him  as  their  prince.  Bold,  manly,  and 
enterprising,  he  was  an  enemy  to  oppression  :  and  he 
hated  cruelty,  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  This 
o-reat  prince  took  from  his  officers  the  power  of  op- 
pressing the  people.  Severe  in  his  justice,  he  never 
for<^ave  extortion.  He  encouraged  trade  by  the  in- 
variable protection  given  to  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions ;  regarding  neither  the  religious  opinions,  nor 
j  the  countries  of  men  ;  all  who  entered  hii  domi- 
nions 
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nions  were  his  subjects,  and  they  had  a  right  to  his 
justice. 

In  process  of  time,  Bengal,  Guzarat,  and  other 
provinces,  became  independent,  and  sometimes  the 
empire  of  Indostan  was  confined  within  the  proper 
limits  of  the  province  itself:  so  that  the  history  of  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  lesson  to  princes,  not  to  grasp 
at  too  much  dominion  :  and  to  mankind,  to  circum- 
scribe the  ambitious  designs  and  undertakings  of  their 
rulers.  These  observations  will  appear  the  more  just, 
if  we  consider,  that  some  parts  of  the  empire  were 
1000  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  government :  the 
En<^lish  conquests  in  India  met  those  of  Tamerlane  in 
a  point  equidistant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus,  in  the  year  1744,  for  they  closed  their 
campaign  that  year  at  Saldong,  1 100  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  famous  Aurengzcbe,  in  the  year  1667,  though 
the  youngest  among  many  sons  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, after  defeating  or  murdering  his  father,  bro- 
thers, and  nephews,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indosian, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  and  legis- 
lator of  the  Mogul  empire.  He  was  a  great  and 
politic  prince,  and  the  first  who  extended  his  domi- 
nion, though  it  was  little  better  than  nominal,  over 
the  Peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  at  present  so  well 
known  to  the  English.  He  lived  so  late  as  the  year 
1707,  and  died  in  the  49th  year  of  his  reign,  and  90th 
of  his  age.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his  great  officers 
of  state  were  alive  in  the  year  17  50. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  this  empire, 
Aurengzebe  seems  to  have  left  too  much  power  to 
the  governors  of  his  distant  provinces,  and  to  have 
been  at  no  pains  in  preventing  the  effects  of  that 
dreadful  despotism,  which,  while  in  his  hands,  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  his  empire ;  but  when  it 
devolved  to  his  weak,  Indolent  successors,  occasioned 
its  overthrow^.  Four  of  his  grandsons,  in  1713,  dis- 
puted the  empire,  which,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
fell  to  the  eldest, 

Mauzoldin,  who  took  the  name  of  Jehander  Shah. 
This  prince  was  a  slave  to  his  pleasure,  and  was 
•'overned  by  his  mistress  so  absolutely,  that  his  great 
omrahs  conspired  against  him,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  one  of  his  nephews,  who  struck  off"  his  uncle's 

head. 

Furrukhsir,  the  new  emperor,  was  governed  and 
at  last  enslaved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd, 
who  abu-ied  his  power  so  grossly,  that  being  afraid  to 
punish  them  publicly,  he  ordered  them  both  to  be 
])rivately  assassinated.  They  discovered  his  intention, 
and  dethroned  the  emperor,  whom  they  also  impri- 
soned, and  afterwards  strangled. 

The  two  brothers,  after  the  death  of  Ferrukhsir, 
raised  to  the  throne  a  grandson  of  Aurengzebe,  by  his 
dauo-hter.  The  young  emperor,  who  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  proving  disagreeable  to  them,  they 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  his  elder  brother,  who 
look  the  title  of 

Shah  Jehan.  On  his  accession,  the  rajahs  of  In- 
dostan, whose  ancestors  had  entered  into  stipulations, 
or  what  may  be  called  "  practa  conventa,"  when  they 
admitted  the  Mogul  family,  took  the  field  against  the 
two  brothers ;  but  the  latter  were  victorious,  and 
Shah  Jehan  was  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
empire,  but  died  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race,  who  took  the  name 

of 

Mahommed  Shah.  This  monarch  entered  into 
private  measures  with  his  great  rajahs  for  destroying 
the  Seyds,  who  were  declared  enemies  to  Nizamal 
Muluck,  one  of  Aurengzebe's  favourite  generals. — 
Nizam,  it  is  said,  was  privately  encouraged  by  the 
emperor  to  declare  himself,  against  the  brothers,  and 
to  proclaim  himself  soubah  of  Decan,  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Seyds,  who  was  assassinated  by  the  em- 
peror's order,  and  who  immediately  advanced  to 
Delhi,  to  destroy  the  other  brother,  but  he  no  sooner 


understood  what  had  happened,  than  he  pro- 
claimed the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  another  of  the  Mogul 
princes,  emperor.  A  battle  ensued  in  17.20,  in  which 
the  emperor  was  victorious,  and  is  said  to  have  used 
his  conquest  with  great  moderation,  tor  he  com- 
rtiitted  Ibraham  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  had 
been  taken ;  and  Seyd,  being  likewise  a  prisoner, 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  but  the 
emperor  took  possession  of  his  vast  riches.  Seyd  did 
not  long  survive  his  confinement  ;  and,  upon  his 
death,  the  emperor  abandoned  himself  to  the  same 
course  of  pleasures  that  had  been  so  tatal  to  his  pre- 
decessors. 

As  to  Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial 
general,  and  was  often  employed  against  the  Marat- 
tas,  whom  he  defeated,  when  they  had  almost  made 
themselves  masters  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  his  soubahship,  and  was  considered  as  the  first 
subject  in  the  empire.  Authors,  however,  are  not 
agreed  as  to  his  n)otives  for  inviting  Nadir  Shah, 
otherwise  Kouli  Khan,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  in- 
vade Indostan.  It  is  thought  that  he  had  intelligence 
of  a  strong  party  formed  against  him  at  court ;  but 
the  truth  perhaps  is,  that  Nizam  did  not  think  that 
Nadir  Shah  could  have  success,  and  at  first  wanted  to 
make  himself  usctul  by  opposing  himself.  The  success 
of  Nadir  Shah  is  well  known,  and  the  immense  trea- 
sure which  he  carried  from  Indostan  in  1739.  Besides 
these  treasures,  he  obliged  the  Mogul  to  surrender  to 
him  all  the  lands  to  the  v/est  of  the  rivers  Attock 
and  Synd,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Peyshor, 
Cabul,  and  Gagua,  with  many  other  rich  and  popu- 
lous principalities,  the  whole  of  them  almost  equal 
in  value  to  the  crown  of  Persia  itself.  This  invasion 
cost  the  Gentoos  200,000  lives. 

The  plunder  made  by  Nadir  Shah  is,  by  some  ac- 
counts, and  those  strongly  authenticated,  made  to 
amount  to  an  incredible  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  millions  sterling,  as  mentioned  by  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  of  those  times.  The  most  moderate  say, 
that  Nadir's  own  share  amounted  to  considerably 
above  seventy  millions.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  inva- 
sion of  Nadir  Shah  may  be  considered  as  putting  a 
period  to  the  greatness  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the 
house  of  Tamerlane. 

When  Nadir  Shah  liad  raised  all  the  money  he 
could  in  Delhi,  he  reinstated  the  Mogul,  Mohammed 
Shah,  in  the  sovereignty,  and  returned  into  his  own 
country.  A  general  defection  ot  the  provinces  soon 
after  ensued  ;  none  being  willing  to  yield  obedience 
to  a  prince  deprived  of  the  power  to  enforce  it.  The 
provinces  to  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  Shah,  who  being  assassinated  in  1747, 
Achmet  Abdallah,  his  treasurer,  an  unprincipled  man, 
but  possessed  of  great  intrepidity,  found  means,  in  the 
general  confusion  occasioned  by  the  tyrant's  death,  to 
carry  off"  three  hundred  camels  loatied  with  wealth, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  march  against  Delhi  with  50,000 
horse.  Thus  was  the  wealth  drawn  from  Delhi  made 
the  means  of  continuing  those  miseries  of  war  which 
it  had  at  first  subjected  them  to.  In  this  extremity, 
Prince  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Mogul's  eldest  son,  and  the 
vizier,  with  other  leading  men,  took  the  field,  with 
80,000  horse,  to  oppose  the  invader.  The  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  success,  and  Mohammed  Shah 
died  before  its  termination.  His  son,  Ahmed  Shah 
then  mounted  th«  imperial  throne  at  Delhi  ;  but  the 
empire  fell  every  day  more  into  decay.  Abdallah 
erected  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  Kandahar 
is  the  capital,  and  the  Indus  is  the  general  boundary 
to  the  east. 

Before  the  invasionof  Nadir  Shah.,  the  Marattas,  a 
warlike  nation,  possessing  the  south-western  peninsula 
of  India,  had  extracted  a  chart  or  tribute  from  the  em- 
pire ;  arising  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province  of 
Bengal,  which  being  with-held,  in  consequence  of  the 
enfeebled  state  of  the  empire,  the  Marattas  became 
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clamorous.  The  kingdom  began  to  totter  to  its  foun- 
dation ;  every  petty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  grants 
from  DehH,  laying  claim  to  jaghires  and  to  districts. 
The  country  was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  groaned 
under  every  species  of  domestic  confusion. 

Ahmed  Shah  reigned  only  seven  years,  after  which 
tnnch  greater  dissensions  and  disturbances   prevailed 
in  this  country  ;  whereby  the  people  were  involved  in 
great  calamities.     Atter  this,  the  imperial  dignity  of 
Indostan  was  vested  in  Shah  Allum,  orZadah,  who  is 
universally    acknowledged     to  be  a   real    descendant  j 
from   the  Tamerlane  race.      A    perpetual  commission  i 
for   the  office  of   receiver-general  of  the  revenues    of  i 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and   Orixa,  was  obtained  from   him  I 
for  the  companv.     In  consideration  of  this   imperial  j 
mandate,  which  conferred  the  government  of  Bengal  ' 
for  ever  on  the  company.  Shah  Allum  was  to  receive  ! 
an  annual  pension   of  325,0001.     The   annuity    was  i 
moderate  to   the  lineal  successor  of  Tamerlane.      He 
was  at  tiie  same  time  guaranteed  in   the  possession  of 
the  province  of  Allahabad  ;  and  thus  a   kind  of  pro-  i 
vision  was  made  for  a  prince  who  retained  nothing  of 
what  belonged   to   his    illustrious  ancesiors,    but   the 
empty  title  ot  emperor  of  Indostan,  since    he  depends  ' 
upon  the  protection  of  the  English,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  support  him.  i 

We  shall  now  conclude  the  history  of  Indostan  with 
some  account  of  the  British  transactions  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  since  1765,  when  they  were  quietiy 
settled  in  the  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Ori.xa,  not  indeed  as  absolute  sovereigns, 
but  as  tributaries  to  the  emperor.  This  state  of  tran- 
quillity, however,  did  not  long  con'inue,  for  in  1767, 
they  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  very  dangerous 
war  with  Hyder  Ally,  the  sovereign  of  Alvsore. — 
This  man  had  originally  been  a  military  adventurer, 
who  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war  in  the 
French  camp  ;  and  in  the  year  175S,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  their  service.  In  1763,  having  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Islysore,  he 
deposed  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  supreme  au- 
thority, under  the  title  of  regent.  In  a  short  time  he 
extended  his  dominions  on  all  sides,  except  the  Car- 
natic,  until  at  last  his  dominions  equalled  the  island 
•A  Great  Britain  in  extent,  with  a  revenue  of  not 
less  than  four  millions  sterling  annually.  The  dis- 
cords which  took  place  in  various  parts  of  Indostan, 
))articularly  among  the  Marattas,  enabled  him  to  ag- 
grandise himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  power 
soon  became  tormidable  to  his  neighbours  ;  and  in 
1 767,  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  attacked 
on  one  side  by  the  Marattas,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
British.  The  former  were  bought  off  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  the  latter  were  in  consequence  obliged 
to  retire.  Having  soon,  however,  assembled  all  their 
torces,  several  obstinate  engagements  took  place  ; 
and  the  British  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  steady 
opposition  from  an  Indian  prince.  The  war  continued 
with  various  success  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and 
part  of  1769,  when  Hyder,  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  his  army,  j)assing  by  that  of  the  British,  advanced 
within  a  little  distance  of  Madras,  where  he  intimi- 
dated the  government  into  a  peace  upon  his  own 
terms.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  peace,  how- 
ever, were  quickly  lost  by  an  unfortunate  war  with 
the  Marattas  trom  whom,  in  the  year  1771,  he  re- 
ceived a  most  dreadful  defeat,  almost  his  whole  annv 
being  killed  or  taken.  Hyder  was  now  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  allowing'  his  enemies  to  desolate  the 
country,  till  they  retired  of  their  own  accord  ;  after 
wdiich  he  retrieved  his  affairs- with  incredible  perse- 
verance and  diligence,  so  that  in  a  few  vears  he  be- 
came more  formidable  than  ever.  In  1772,  the  Ma- 
rattas made  some  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Corah,  and  some  others,  but  were  opposed 
by  the  British  ;  who,  next  year,  defeated  and  drove 
them  across  the  river  Ganges,  when  thev  had  invaded 
the  country   or  the    Rohillas.     On    this  oxasion  the 
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latter  had  acted  only  as  th:"  allies  of  i^ujah  Dowla,  to 
whom  the  llohilla  chiefs  had  promised  to  pay  forty 
lacks  of  rupees  for  the  protection  afforded  them;  but 
when  the  money  came  to  be  paid,  it  was,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  refused  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Ruhilla  couiUrv  was  next  vear(1774) 
mvaded  and  con(]uered  by  the  British,  as  well  as  se- 
veral other  large  tracts  of  territory  ;  by  which  means 
the  boundary  of  Oude  was  advanced,  to  the  westward, 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  .Vgra  ;  north-westward  to 
the  upper  part  (^t  the  navigable  course  of  the  Ganges  ; 
and  south-westward  to  the  Jumna  river. 

In  1778,  a  new  war  commenced  with  tlie  Marat- 
tas ;  on  which  occasion  a  brigade,  consisting  of  7000 
Indian  troops,  commanded  bv  British  ofHcers,  tra- 
versed the  whole  empire  of  the  Marattas,  from  the 
river  Jumna  to  the  western  ocean.  About  this  time 
the  war  with  France  broke  out,  and  Hyder  Ally, 
probablv  expecting  assistance  from  the  French,  made 
a  dreadful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men.  For  some  time  he  carried  every  thing 
before  him  ;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  defeat, 
or  rather  destroy,  a  detachmeiU  of  the  British  army, 
under  colonel  Bailie,  it  was  generally  imagined  that 
the  power  of  Britain  in  ti^at  part  of  the  world  would 
have  soon  been  annihilated.  Bv  the  happy  exertions 
of  sir  Evre  Coote,  however,  to  whom  the  management 
of  affairs  was  now  committed,  the  progress  of  this 
formidnbte  adversary  was  stopped,  and  he  soon  be- 
came weary  of  a  war,  which  was  attended  with  in- 
credible expence  to  himself,  without  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  By  the  year  1782,  therefore, 
Hyder  Ally  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  but  died 
betore  it  could  be  broug'it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  his 
rival,  sir  Eyre  Coote,  ditl  not  survive  him  above  five 
months,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  two  armies,  opposed  to  each 
other,  should  both  die  natural  deaths  within  so  short 
a  space  of   time. 

To  Hyder  Ally  succeeded  his  son,  Tippoo  Sultan, 
whose  military  prowess  is  well  known.  Of  all  the 
native  princes  of  India,  Tippoo  was  the  most  formid- 
able to  the  British  government,  and  the  most  hostile 
toils  authority,  'i  he  peace  of  Mangalore,  in  1784, 
had,  it  was  supposed,  secured  his  fidelity  by  very 
feeble  tics  ;  and  the  splendid  embassy  which,  not  long 
after  that  event,  he  di^ipatched  to  France,  afforded 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  plan  was  con- 
certed between  the  old  government  of  that  country 
and  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  for  the  annoyance  of  Great 
Britain  in  its  Indian  possessions  ;  but  this  plan  was 
happily  defeated  by  the  French  revolution. 

The  increasing  power  of  Tippoo  was  not  less  for- 
midable to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  English,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Cociiin,  their  most  nourishing  settlement 
on  the  continent  of  India,  to  the  territories  of  that 
aspiring  monarch,  made  them  tremble  for  its  safety. 
That  sagacious  people,  however,  have  seldem  been 
without  their  resources.  Besides  Cochin,  the  Dutch 
were  possessed  of  two  other  forts,  which  were  situated 
between  Mvsore  and  their  fovourite  settlement  ;  and 
one  of  them,  Cranganore,  had  been  taken  by  Hyder 
Ally  in  1779,  or  1780.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1780  between  Hyder  and  the  English,  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  his  garrisons  on  the  Malabar  coast,  to 
employ  his  force  in  the  Carnatic  ;  and  Holland  and 
France  being  soon  after  united  with  Hyder,  against 
the  English,  the  Dutch  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
clandestinely  taking  possession,  and  re-garrisoning  the 
fort  :  a  measure  which  greatly  offended  Hyder,  and 
of  which  he  loudly  complained.  By  the  mediation, 
however,  of  France,  a  compromise  took  place,  but 
upon  what  terms  is  uncertain. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Cranganore  and  Acottah  to  his 
boundary,  and  their  situation  within  the  territory  of 
an  acknowledged  tributary  to  Mysore  (the  rajah  of 
Cocbin),  the  possessioij  of  them  was  a  most  desirable 
object  with  Tippoo.  In  the  month  of  June,  1789, 
5  G  he 
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be  marched  a  formidable  force  towards  Cranganore, 
with  a  professed  intention  of  making  himself  master 
of  it    upon  a  claim  chieflv  founded   upon  the  trans- 
actions we    have  just  related.     Unable  therefore  to 
retain  the   possession  of  the  fort  themselves,  and  fear- 
ing for  a    settlement    of  much    superior   value,    the 
Dutch  readilv  entered  into  a  negotiation   with  the  ra- 
jah of  Travancore  for  the  purchase  of  them.     That 
politic  people  easilv  saw,  that  by  placing  them  m  his 
hands,  they  erected  a  most  powerful  barrier,  no  less 
than  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  (who  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  assist  him),  against  the  encroachments  of 
their  ambitious  neighbour   upon   their  settlement  at 
Cochin.     The  imprudence  of  the  rajah,  in  entering 
upon  such   a  purchase  while   the  title   was  disputed, 
drew  down  upon  him  the  heaviest  censures  from  the 
government  of  Madras ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  cau- 
tioned, both  by  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
knd,  his  successor  in  the  government,  not  to  proceed 
in  the  negotiation.     Such,  hawever,  was  the    ardour 
and  temerity  of  the  rajah  in  making  this  acquisition, 
that   he  not   only  concluded    the   purchase  with   the 
Dutch,  but  even  treated  with   the  rajah  of  Cochin, 
without  the   privity  of  Tippoo,    though   he    was  the 
acknowledged  tributary  of  that  prince,  for  some  ad- 
jacent territory.     The  bargain  was  concluded  in  July 
1789,  though'it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  August  that  the 
rajah  informed  the  Madras  government,  through  their 
resident  Mr.  Powney,  that  he  was  on  the   point  of 
making  the  purchase. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Tippoo  would  rernain  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  these  transactions.  He  insisted 
on  the  claim  which  he  retained  over  these  forts,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  conquered  by  his  father, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  compromise. 
He  asserted,  that  according  to  the  feudal  laws,  no 
transfer  of  them  could  take  place  without  his  consent, 
as  sovereign  of  Mysore  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  made  with  a  considerable  force  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  lines  of  Travancore.  On  receiving  a  re- 
monstrance from  the  British  government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  he  desisted,  and  even  apologised.  From 
the  29lh  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March,  Tippoo 
Sultan  remained  perfectly  quiet,  still  asserting  his 
claims  to  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  forts;  but  it 
h  confidently  affirmed,  offering  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  an  impartial  arbitration. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  the  rajah's  troops  made 
?n  offensive  attack  upon  Tippoo,  who  had  continued 
auiet  within  his  lines  from   the  29th  of  December. 
An  engagement  took  place,,  and   the   British  govern- 
ment conceived  themselves  bound   to  take  an  active 
part.     No  period  appeared  more  favourable  to  hum- 
ble Tippoo,  if  that  was  the  object  of  the  British  admi- 
nistration.    With  all  the  other  powers  of  India  we 
were  not  only  at  peace,  but  treaties  of  alliance  existed 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  two  most  powerful 
states  of  India,  the  Nizam  and   the  Marattas  ;  and 
both    declared     themselves    in    perfect    readiness    to 
exert  their  utmost  force  to  crush  the  rising  power  of 
Mysore. 

Wc  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  progress  and  termination  of  this  war,  by 
whi9h  the  British  power  was  more  than  ever  estab- 
lished on  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  a  narrative  drawn 
up  by  major  Dirom,  from  journals  and  authentic  do- 
cuments. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  campaign  here 
recorded  was  the  third  of  our  war  with  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan. The  first  commenced  in  June,  1790,  and  con- 
cluded with  that  year.  It  was  confined  below  the 
Ghaufs.  The  second  campaign  contained  the  cap- 
ture of  Bangalore,  which  fixed  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  concluded  with  the  retreat  of 
lord  Cornwallis  from  Seringapatam,  towards  the  end 
of  May  1791.  The  third  commences  almost  from 
that  point,  and  terminates  in  March  1792.  Observ- 
ing,   however,  as   the  author  "very   properly  states, 


that,  in  the  fine  climate  of  Mysore,  campaigns  are 
regulated  rather  by  plans  of  operations,  than  by 
seasons. 

Th-e  narrative  commences  with  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  retreat  of  the  two  armies  under 
general  Abercromby  and  lord  Cornwallis  ;  the  loss  of 
cannon  in  both  ;  an  epidemic  distemper  among  the 
cattle;  and  a  dreadful  scarcity  of  grain.  These  evils, 
however,  vanished  by  degrees ;  the  junction  of  the 
Marattas  afforded  a  supply  of  necessaries,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  obtaining  in  future  the 
most  ample  and  regular  provision  ot  bullocks  and 
grain,  and  for  replacing  the  battering  guns.  On  the 
return  of  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore,  the 
operations  began,  which  were  to  secure  the  commu- 
nication with  the  Carnatic,  and  reduce  the  power  of 
the  enemy  in  those  parts.  The  British  force  was  im- 
mediately and  successfully  employed  to    reduce  Ous- 


soor,  Rayacotta,  and  the  other  hi!!  forts  commanding 
the  Policode  pass.  The  next  object  was  the  forts  to 
the  north-east  of  Bangalore,  which  interrupted  the 
communication  with  the  Nizam's  armv,  and  with 
the  Carnatic,  by  that  route.  These  being  soon  re- 
duced, Nundydroog,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain,, about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
a  place  of  greater  magnitude  and  strength,  was  at- 
tacked, and  after  being  besieged  from  September  22, 
was  carried  by  assault,  on  the  18th  of  October,  in 
spite  of  obstacles  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
deemed  insurmountable. 

By  means  of  dispositions  made  for  that  purpose, 
supplies  of  all  kinds  now  came  in  from  the  Carnatic. 
Penagra  was  taken  at  the  end  of  October;  and  Kist- 
dagheri  attacked  on  the  7th  of  November ;  this  was 
almost  the  only  enterprise  that  was  not  completely 
successful ;  the  lower  fort  and  pettah  were  taken  :  but 
the  upper  fort  maintained  its  defence,  and  the  attack 
was  relinquished.  It  seems  that  it  could  only  have 
been  carried  by  a  coup  de  main,  which  unluckily 
failed.  On  the  2d  of  the  same  month,  another  in- 
stance of  ill  success  happened  to  us ;  the  relief  of 
Coimbetore  having  been  prevented,  that  garrison  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Cummer-ud-Deen  Cawn,  on 
terms  which  Tippoo  did  not  afterwards  fulfil. 

Savendroog,  or  the  Ruck  of  Death,  bore  witness, 
in  the  month  of  I>ecember,  to  the  ardour  and  perse- 
verance of  the  British  troops.  This  fortress,  standing 
in  the  way  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  is 
thus  described  :  It  is  "a  vast  mountain  of  rock,  and 
is  reckoned  to  rise  above  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular 
height,  from  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Embraced  bv  walls  on  every  side,  and  de- 
fended by  cross  walls  and  barriers,  wherever  it  was 
deemed  accessible:  this  huge  mountain  had  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  being  divided  above  by  a  chasm 
which  separates  the  upper  part  into  two  hills,  which, 
having  each  their  defences,  form  two  citadels  capa- 
ble of  being  maintained,  independent  of  the  lower 
works  ;  and,  affording  a  secure  retreat,  should  encou- 
rage the  garrison  to  hold  out  to  the  hist  extremity." 
It  is  no  less  famed  for  its  no.'Cious  atmosphere,  occa- 
sioned by  the  surrounding  hills  ;ind  wo-ods,  than  for  its 
wonderful  size  and  strength.  Hence  it  derives  its 
formidable  name. 

The  sultan   is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  that 
before  this  place  "  half  the  Europeans   would  die  of 
sickness,  the  other  half  be  killed   in  the  attack  ;"  he 
was,  however,  mistaken.     The    garrison,  fortunately 
for  us,  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of  the  place  than 
to  their  own  exertions,  and,  on  the  21st  of  December,' 
only    the    11th   day   of   the    siege,    this  fortress,    hi- 
therto deemed  impregnable,  was  taken   by  assault  in 
less  than  an  hour,  in  open   day,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  only  one  private  soldier  having  been  wounded. 
Outredroog,  and  other  forts,  fell   successively  after 
this  brilliant  success.     The   forces  of  the  allies  were  ' 
not  equally  fortunate  during  the  same   interval.     The 
army  of  the  Nizam,  after   a   long  -siege  of  Gurram- 
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condah,  drew  off  to  join  our  forces,  and  onlv  left  the 
place  blockaded.  To  make  amends  for  this  faihire, 
the  Maratta  army,  under  Purseram  Bhow,  assisted  by 
our  engineers,  took  Hooly  Onore,  Bankapoor,  Si- 
moga,  and  otlier  places.  By  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, 1792,  tiie  whole  allied  force,  excepting  the 
Bombay  army,  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hooleadroog. 

We  come  now  to  the  operations  against  Seringa- 
pata;n.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1792,  the  allies  "be- 
gan their  march,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  the  5th,  were 
encamped  across  the  valley  of  Milgotah,  only  six  miles 
from  the  position  of  Tippoo  before  Seringapatam.  It 
could  not  well  be  expected  by  the  sultan  that  he  should 
receive  so  early  an  attack  as  lord  Cornwallis  destined 
for  him.  His  camp  was  strongly  situated  and  forti- 
fied by  a  bound  hedge,  and  several  redoubts.  Ne- 
vertheless, alter  causing  his  position  to  be  reconnoi- 
tred in  the  morning  ot  the  6th,  the  commander  in 
chief  issued  orders  for  the  attack  that  very  evening. 
Th-j  army  was  to  march  at  night  in  three  divisions, 
and  without  cannon  "  The  plan  of  the  attack,"  says 
major  Diroai,  "  was  indeed  bold  beyond  the  expec- 
tation of  our  army;  but,  like  a  discovery  in  science, 
which  excites  admiration  when  disclosed,  it  had  only 
to  be  known,  to  meet  with  general  applause."  The 
outlines  of  this  great  enterprise  are  generally  known  ; 
the  particulars  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  place,  but 
are  related  with  great  clearness  by  the  historian,  and 
so  illustrated  by  the  attendant  plans,  that  the  circum- 
stances cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  result  of  this  operation  was,  that  Tippoo  was 
driven  from  his  camp  into  Seringapatam,  all  his  re- 
doubts taken,  and  a  lodgment  established  on  the 
island,  in  a  strong  position,  where  lieutenant  Stuart 
remained  posted.  All  possible  preparations  were 
made,  from  this  time,  for  taking  tl)e  capital  by  as- 
sault :  and  they  were  such  as  probably  would  have 
been  crowned  with  full  success.  On  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  Bombay  armv,  under  general  Aber- 
cromby,  after  overcoming  various  obstacles,  joined 
the  main  army,  and  remained  posted  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  On  the  19th  it  was  stationed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cavery,  in  a  situation  t'lat 
seemed  to  give  the  sultan  much  uneasiness.  However, 
after  attacking  the  advanced  post  of  this  army  on  the 
r.ight  of  the  21st,  Tippoo  made  no  farther  effort ;  and 
on  the  2'i-th,  when  the  prej^arations  for  the  general 
assault  were  in  great  forwardness,  it  was  announced 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled.  The  con- 
ferences for  this  purpose  had  begun  on  the  15th  ;  but 
the  operations  on  both  sides  continued  till  the  24th. 
After  the  cessation  of  arms,  which  then  took  place, 
the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was  so  equivocal  and 
suspicious,  as  to  make  it  necessary  on  our  part  to  re- 
new the  preparations  for  the  siege.  Overawed,  at 
length,  by  the  firmness  and  decision  of  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  probably  alarmed  by  the  discontent  of 
his  own  people,  the  reluctant  sultan  submitted  to  all 
the  terms  proposed;  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  the 
copies  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered  in  form, 
by  his  sons  to  lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  agents  of  the 
allied  princes.  The  Nizam's  son,  prince  Secunder 
Jah,  and  the  Maratta  plenipotentiary,  Hurry  Punt, 
thought  it  beneath  theij  dignity  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  in'  person,  and  were  represented  by  their 
vakeels. 

The  substance  of  the  treaty  was  ;  1st.  That  Tippoo 
wa>  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allied 
powers.  2d.  That  he  was  to  pay  three  crores  and 
thirty  lacks  of  rupees.  3d.  That  all  prisoners  were 
to  be  restored.  4th.  That  two  of  the  sultan's  three 
eldest  sons  were  to  become  hostages  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  treaty. 

Tippoo  is  said  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  with 
infinite  difficulty  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  peace  : 
and  now  that  all  was  settled,  the  uneasiness  in  the 
seraglio  became  extreme  in  parting  with   the   boys, 


who  were  to  be  sent  out  as  hostages.  The  sultan 
was  again  entreated  to  request  they  might  be  allowed 
to  stay  another  day,  in  order  to  make  suitable  prepa- 
rations for  their  departure  ;  and  lord  Cornwallis,  who 
had  dispensed  with  their  coming  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  sent,  had  again  the  goodness  to  grdnt  his 
request. 

When  the  princes  left  the  fort,  which  appeared 
to  be  manned  as  they  went  out,  and  every  where 
crowded  with  people,  who,  from  curiosity  or  aliection, 
had  come  to  see  them  depart,  the  sultan  himself  was 
on  the  rampart  above  the  gateway.  They  were  salut- 
ed bythe  fort  on  leaving  it,  and  with  twenty-one 
guns  from  the  park  as  they  approac':ed  our  camp, 
where  the  part  of  the  line  they  passed  was  turned  out 
to  meet  them.  The  vakeels  conducted  them  to  the 
tents,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  fort  for  their 
accommodation,  where  they  were  met  by  sir  John 
Kennaway,  the  Maratta  and  Nizam's  vakeels,  and 
from  thence  accompanied  by  them  to  iiead  quarters. 

The  princes  were  each  mounted  on  an  elephant 
richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a  silver  howder  (a 
canopied  seat),  and  were  attended  by  their  father's 
vakeels,  and  the  persons  already  mentioned,  also  on 
elephants.  •  The  proce.oion  was  led  by  several  camel 
harcarras  (messengers)  and  seven  standard-bearers, 
carrying  small  green  flags  suspended  from  rockets,  i.  e. 
rocket  is  a  missile  weapon,  consisting  of  an  iron  tube 
of  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  fixed 
to  a  bamboo  rod  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  followed 
by  one  hundred  pikemen,  with  spears  inlaid  with 
silver.  Their  guard  of  two  hundred  sepoys,  and  a 
party  of  horse,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  order 
they  approached  head  quarters,  where  the  battalion 
of  Bengal  sepoys,  commanded  by  Captain  Welch, 
appointed  tor  their  guard,  formed  a  street  to  receive 
them. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  stafl^,  and  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  ariny,  met  the  princes- 
at  the  door  of  his  large  tent,  as  they  dismounted  from 
the  elephants  ;  and  after  embracing  them,  led  them 
in,  one  in  each  hand,  to  the  tent;  the  eldest,  Abdul 
Kalick,  was  about  ten,  the  youngest,  Mooza-ud- 
Dcen,  about  eight  years  of  age.  When  they  Were 
seated  on  each  side  of  lord  Cornwallis,  Gullum  Ally, 
the  head  vakeel,  addressed  his  lordship  as  follows, 
"  Tiiese  children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of  the 
sultan,  my  master ;  their  situation  is  now  changed, 
and  they  must  look  up  to  your  lordship  as  their 
father."' 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  received  the  boys  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  song,  anxiously  assured  the 
vakeel  and  the  young  princes  themselves,  that  every 
attention  possible  would  be  shewn  to  them,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  of  their  persons.  Their  little  faces 
brightened  up  ;  the  scene  became  highly  interesting: 
and  not  only  their  attendants,  but  all  the  spectators, 
were  delighted  to  see  that  any  fears  thoy  nnght  have 
harboured  were  removed,  and  that  they  would  soon 
be  reconciled  to  their  change  of  situation,  and  to  their 
new  friends. 

The  princes  were  dressed  in  long  white  muslin  gowns 
and  red  turbans.  They  had  several  rows  of  large 
pearls  round  .their  necks,  from  which  was  suspended 
an  ornament  consisting  ot  a  ruby  aiid  an  emerald  of 
considerable  size,  surrounded  by  large  brilliants  ;  and 
in  their  turbans,  each  had  a  sprig  of  rich  pearls. — 
Bred  up  from  their  infancy  wiih  infinite  care,  and 
instructed  in  their  manners  to  imitate  the  reserve  and 
politeness  of  age,  it  astonished  all  present  to  sec  the 
correctness  and  propriety  of  their  conduct. 

Thus  ended  a  war  in  which  the  advantages  gained 
by  us  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  —1 .  Our  most  formid- 
able enemy  is  so  reduced  by  it,  as  to  render  our  pos- 
sessions in  India  both  profitable  and  secure.  2.  Madras 
is  secured  from  invasion  by  possession  of  the  passes, 
and  covered  by  a  territory  defended  by  strong  forts. 

The  value  ot  Bombay  is  greatly  enhanced  by  pos- 
sessions 
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sessions  gained  on  the  Malabar  coast,  protected  by 
Poligautcherry  and  the  frontier  of  the  Coorga  Rajah. 
These  advantages,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  far  over- 
balance the  expences  of  the  war.  By  a  statement  of 
major  Dirom,  it  appears  that  Tippoo  lost  in  this  war 
67  forts,  801  cannons,  and  49,,T  10  men. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  with-hold  our  approbation 
from  lord  Cornwallis  in  every  thing  that  respects  the 
conduct  of  the  concluding  campaign.  Nothing  that 
sound  judgment  could  devise,  or  activity  effect,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted.  The  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  his  lordship  were  conspicuous  during  the 
whole  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  his  moderation  and  sound 
policy  in  the  concluding  scenes  cannot  be  too  highly 
extolled. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  PENIxNSULA  WITHIN  THE 
GANGES. 

European  Settlements,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Sic. 

THE  south-east  coast  of  India,  situate  on  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  usually  called  the  coast  of  Coro- 
ijnatidel,  comprises  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Tan- 
jore,  east  side  of  Bisnagar,  or  Carnatic,  Golconda, 
and  Orixa.  The  chief  towns  in  these  provinces  are, 
Madura,  containing  16,400  square  miles;  Tanjore, 
Tranquebar  (Danes),  Negapatam  (English).  Bisna- 
gar, Porta  Nova  (Dutch),  Fort  St.  David  (English), 
Pondicherry,  Conymere  (French),  Coblon,  Sadras- 
patan  (Dutch),  St.  Thomas  (Portuguese),  Fort  St. 
George,  or  Madras  (English),  Pullicate  (Dutch), 
containing  35,550  square  miles;  Golconda,  contain- 
ing 62,100  square  miles ;  Gani,  or  Coulor,  diamond 
mines  ;  Massulipatan  (English  and  Dutch),  Visaga- 
patam  (English),  Bimlipatam  (Dutch),  Orixa,  Balla- 
sore  (English). 

The  south-west  coast  of  India,  usually  called  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  comprises  the  west  side  of  Bisnagar, 
or  Carnatic  ;  the  provinces  of  Deccan,  or  Visiapour  ; 
Cambaya,  or  Guzarat.  Their  chief  towns  are,  Tega- 
patam  (Dutch),  Anjengo  (English),  Cochin  (Dutch), 
Callicut,  Tellicherry  (English),  Canannore  (Dutch), 
Mangalore,  Barcelore  (Dutch  and  Portuguese),  Rad- 
conda  (diamond  mines),  Cawar  (English),  Goa  (Por- 
tuguese), Rajapore  (French),  Dabul  (English),  Dun- 
dee, Shoula  (Portuguese),  Bombay  isle  and  town, 
(English)  Basseen  (Portuguese),  Salfette  (English), 
Damon  (Portuguese),  Surat,  Svvalley,  Barak  (Eng- 
lish and  Dutch),  Amedabad,  Cambaya,  Dieu  (Por- 
tuguese). 

The  rivers  in  this  peninsula,  are  the  famous  Kistna, 
a  principal  branch  of  which  passes  within  30  miles  east 
of  Poonah,  where  it  is  named  Beurah,  and  is  esteemed 
a  sacred  river ;  the  Puddar  and  Godaven,  which  last 
is  also  esteemed  as  a  sacred  river;  the  Cattack,  or 
Mahanada,  the  mouths  of  which  have  never  been 
traced  ;  the  Soane  and  Nerbudda. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  whidi  we  have  already 
taken  notice  of,  run  from  north  to  south  of  this  part 
of  India,  and  render  it  winter  on  one  side  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, while  it  is  summer  on  the  other.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  June,  a  south-west  wind  begins  to 
blow  from  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  attended 
by  prodigious  and  constant  rains,  which  continue  four 
months  ;  during  which  time  the  weather  is  serene  on 
the  eastern  side,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  About  the  end  of  October, 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  change  of  the  monsoon, 
begin  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  being  entirely 
unprovided  with  good  harbours,  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  for    ships  to   remain    there,    during  that 


time ;  and  to  this  are  owing  the  periodical  rc'.urns  of 
the  English  shipping  to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar 
coast. 

The  air  of  this  peninsula  is  naturally  hot,  but  is 
refreshed  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  every  twelve 
hours ;  that  is,  from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows  off 
the  land,  when  it  is  intolerably  hot,  and  during  the 
other  twelve  hours  from  the  sea,  which  last  proves  a 
great  refreshment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fruitful,  and  its  productions 
are  the  same  with  those  already  mentioned  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
their  quadrupeds,  fish,  fowl,  noxious  creatures,  and 
insects. 

There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabit- 
afits  of  this  part  are  the  descendants  of  a  colony  which 
have  migrated  hither  from  Ethiopia,  as  their  com- 
plexions are  blacker  than  those  of  the  other  peninsula 
of  India.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  but  a  faint 
notion  of  any  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  emperor  of 
Indostan,  whose  tribute  from  hence  has  been,  ever 
since  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  intercepted  by  their 
soubahs  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent power  in  the  government  ;  but  besides  these 
soubahs,  and  other  imperial  viceroys,  many  estates  in 
this  peninsula  belong  to  rajahs  or  lords,  who  arc 
the  descendants  of  their  old  princes,  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  independent  on  the  Mogul  and  his 
authority. 

As  one  soubah  often  engrosses  several  provinces, 
and  fixes  the  seat  of  his  government  according  to  his 
own  convenience;  it  would  on  these  accounts  be 
more  conformable  to  the  present  state  of  this  peninsula 
to  divide  it  into  soubahships  than  into  provinces;  but 
the  ancient  division  into  provinces  is  still  continued, 
and  the  whole  country  considered  as  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  called  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  These  are  subdivided  into  pro- 
vinces, and  In  these  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
factories  in  India  are  established. 

The  province  of  Madura,  which  begins  at  Cape 
Comorin,  the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  is 
about  as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and 
is  said  to  be  governed  by  a  monarch,  who  has  seventy 
tributary  princes  under  him,  each  being  independent 
in  his  own  principality,  onlv  leaving  him  a  tax. — 
This  province  produces  nothing  valuable,  except  a 
pearl  fishery,  which  is  on  its  coast.  The  capital  is 
also  called  Madura,  and  the  other  principal  towns 
in  it  are  Trishirapalli,  Manapar,  where  the  Dutch 
have  a  factory,  and  Tutukurin,  a  large  sea-port 
which,  together  with  several  smaller,  belong  to  the 
Dutch, 

To  the  east  of  Madura  lies  the  small  kingdom  of 
Tanjore,  the  soil  of  which  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  its  prince  rich,  till  plundered  by  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  some  British  subjects  connected  with 
him  ;  the  chief  places  in  it  are  Tanjore,  the  capital, 
which  is  governed  by  a  rajah  under  the  E 
protection. 

Negapatan,  a  Dutch  colony  ard  fortress,  was  taken 
from  them  duriiig  the  hat  war,  and  confirmed  to  the 
English  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  Tranquebar, 
belon^ins  to    the    Danes.     Tlie  1  ' 
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said  to  be  very  consideraiil 

North  of  Tanjore  lies  the  kingdom  of  Karnatta, 
better  known  to  us  by  the  appellation  of  the  Car- 
natic. It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  bav  of  Ben- 
gal, on  she  north  by  the  river  Kistna,  which'divides  it 
from  GolccHida,  on  the  west  by  Visiapour,  and,  on  the 
south,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Mesiaur  and  Tanjore.  It  is 
about  345  miles  in  length,  t'rom  south  to  north  and  21ii 
in  breadth,  from  east  to,  west.  This  country  is  in  ge- 
neral fertile,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into 
small  principalities, whose  princi-s  are  all  indepsndcnt 
in  their  respective  territories,  but  at  the  same  time- 
subordinate  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
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The  most  remarkable  places  on  the  sea-coast,  com- 
monly called  the  Coroniandel  coast,  are  the  follow- 
ing' :  viz.  Porto  Nova,  where  the  Portuguese  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  English  and  Dutch  have  also  some 
houses. 

Fort  St.  David's,  which,  with  the  district  round 
it,  belongs  to  the  English,  who  ]nircliased  it  in  16N1), 
from  a  J\Iaratta  prince,  for  ninety  thousand  pagodas. 
The  fort  is  tolerably  strong-,  and  the  country  which 
extends  eight  miles  every  way,  fertile  and  pleasant. 

Pondicherry,  whicli  lies  above  five  leagues  to 
the  north  of  Fort  St.  David's,  and  was  formerly 
the  principal  place  belonging-  to  the  French  in 
the  East  Indies.  It  has  been  repeatedly  taken 
by  the  Eugflish,  and  as  often  restored  by,  treaties 
of  peace. 

Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  capital  of  the 
English  Ea^t  India  settlements,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  White  and  Black  Towns.  It 
stands  fronting  the  sea,  and  has  a  salt-water  river  on 
the  laud  side,  which  prevents  all  fresh  springs  from 
beiugf  brought  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and,  in 
the  rainy  season,  causes  inundations  on  one  side, 
while  the  sea  often  threatens  destruction  on  the 
other:  so  that  its  situation  is  far  Irom  being' e'ther 
safe  or  commodious,  though  it  is  both  healthy  and 
delightful. 

The  White  Town,  which  is  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, is  walled  quite  round,  and  has  several  bastions 
and  bulwarks  to  defend  it ;  besides  which  it  is  secured 
by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  salt  river  on  the  other. 
It  is  about  400  paces  Ion 2^,  and  1-30  broad.  The 
streets  are  in  general  regular,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  Fort  St.  Georg'c.  Tlie  houses  are  of 
brick,  well-built,  with  fiat  roofs,  and  spacious  rooms. 
Here  ai'e  two  elegant  churches,  one  for  the  Protest- 
ants, the  other  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  good  hos- 
pital, a  mint  for  coining'  rupees  and  pagodas,  and  a 
town-hall,  underneath  which  is  a  prison  for  debtors. 
The  town  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  ibnnerly  chosen  by  the  burghers,  but  at 
present  by  the  governor  and  his  conned;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  every  tiling  is  carried  on  as  the  g'o- 
vernor's  will  directs,  who  can  annul  all  decisions  in 
case  of  del)t,  or  otherwise,  made  by  the  court,  which 
is  properly  a  court  of  conscience.  Nothing  has  been 
omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badness  of  the  situation 
of  tliis  town,  \vhich  seems  ori^'inally  owing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diamond  mines,  that  are  but  a 
week's  journey  distant.  These  mines  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  Mogul  otKcer,  who  lets  theui  out  by 
admeasurement,  inclosing  the  contents  by  palisadoes; 
all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  originally  be- 
longed to  the  em;ieror.  Religions  of  every  kind  are 
tolerateil  at  Madras,  every  sect  having  its  respective 
place  of  worship. 

Eighty  thousand  inhabitants  of  various  nations  are 
said  to  be  dependent  upon  Madras;  but  its  safety 
consists  in  the  superiority  of  the  English  by  sea.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Cliina,  Persia,  and 
Mocha.  The  district  bt-longing  to  Madras  does  not 
extend  much  more  than  forty  miles  round,  and  is  of 
little  value  for  its  product. 

Immense  foitunes  have  been  acquired  bv  the  Eng- 
lish upon  this  coast  within  these  forty  years,  but  some 
of  these  fortunes  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
most  illicit  practices.  Some  fundamental  errors  uuist 
tiic  refore  have  crept  into  the  constitution  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  directors  considered  the  riches 
acfjuired  by  their  governors  and  other  servants,  as 
being  plundered  from  the  company,  and  accordingly 
sent  out  superintendents  to  coutroul  their  governoi's 
and  overgrown  servants,  and  have  from  time  to  time 
changed  their  governors  and  mendjers  of  the  council 
there. 

Through  the  distractions  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the 
support  of  our  govermnent,    and  the  undaunted  but 
fortunate  efforts  of  their  military  officers,  the  English 
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East  India  Company  have  acquii'ed  so  amazing  a  pro- 
perty in  tills  peninsvda,  and  in  Indostan,  that  it  is 
superior  to  the  revenues  of  many  crowned  heads;  and 
some  of  their  own  servants  affirm,  that,  when  all  their 
expences  are  paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to 
near  two  milliims  .sterling;  out  of  which  they  were  to 
pay  4()(),00ttl.  annually  to  tlie  government,  while  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  their  revenues.  How  that  revenue  is 
collected,  or  from  whence  it  arises,  is  best  known  to 
the  company :  ])art  of  it,  however,  has  been  granted 
in  properly,  and  part  of  it  is  secured  on  mortgages, 
for  diseharging  thtsir  expences  in  supporting  the  inte- 
rests of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and  the  respective 
soubahs  antl  nabobs,  to  whom  they  have  aii'ordcd 
their  assistance. 

IMany  rights  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  have  been  ex- 
ercised by  this  company  ;  such  as  those  of  holding 
forts,  coining  money,  \:c.  Those  powers  were  thought 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
limited  company,  and  therefore  the  English  uiinistry 
and  parliament  have  repeatedly  interfered  :  in  order 
to  regulate  llu;  atl'aii's  of  the  com[)aiiy,  a  board  of 
controul  at  home  being  at  length  established. 

The  Gentoos  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  passive 
in  all  the  revolutions  of  tht-ir  government.  The 
Moors,  or  P»Iahometans,  ignorant  and  treacherous  as 
they  are,  appear  to  have  no  violent  attachment  to  any 
religious  [jrinciples,  and  are  abject  enough  to  hve 
under  any  form  of  government.  These  considera- 
tions manifest  the  wisdom  of  not  driving"  them  into 
desperate  measures,  and  thereby  aifecting  an  union 
of  their  forces,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  British 
interest  there. 

It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted,  that  as  the  go- 
vernment has  tliought  proper  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company,  it  has  not  al',o  taken 
some  measures  to  [tunish  those  many  and  infamous 
instances  of  oppression,  injustice,  aaid  cruelty,  of 
which  the  servants  of  the  company  have  been  guilty, 
and  which  have  been  so  loudly  complained  of  both  at 
home  and  in  the  Indies.  The  supreme  court  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  has  not  answered  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  appointed;  it  has  been  equally 
complained  of  by  the  servants  of  the  company,  and 
by  the  natives :  many  of  the  latter  have  been  griev- 
ously harassed  by  it,  who  were  not  amenable  to  its 
jurisdiction;  nor  has  that  regard  been  paid  to  their 
manners  and  customs,  which  both  justice  and  policy 
required.  These  reflections,  founded  on  induijitable 
facts,  we  hope  will  have  then- due  weight  with  those 
who  have  ability  and  inclination  to  rectify  these  enor- 
mous abuses  of  delegated  authority. 

The  RIack  Town  is  inhabited  by  Gentoos,  Maho- 
metans, Armenians,  Portuguese,  and  by  the  mer- 
chants of  every  nation  in  Asia,  together  with  negroes. 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  almost  en- 
compassed by  a  river  and  the  sea ;  and  has  of  late 
years  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  bastions 
cannon  proof.  Here  is  an  Armenian  churcii,  and 
several  pagods,  or  Indian  temples;  but  the  houses  in 
general  are  nothing  more  than  thatched  cottages. — 
To  the  north  of  Madras  lies  Pullicate,  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  who  have  a  small  fort  there,  in  which 
they  keep  a  garrison. 

The  king'dom  of  Golconda  extends  2G0  miles  along 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  200 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  soil,  which  is  very 
fertile,  yields  annually  two  crops  of  rice,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  grain.  Of  the  giapes,  which  are  re- 
markably fine,  and  ripe  in  January,  the  inhabitants 
make  a  ^ery  gooil  white-wine.  The  country  also 
yields  indigo,  bezoar,  mines  of  iron,  steel,  and  salt, 
and  several  of  diamonds  (of  which  Raolconda  is  a  very 
famous  one)  with  other  precious  stones.  Provisions 
of  all  kinds  are  extraordinary  cheap;  a  sheep  being 
bou<>ht  for  a  shilling,  a  fowl  for  two-pence,  and  so  in 
proportion.  Golconda  is  subject  to  a  prince  called 
the  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan,  who  is  tribu- 
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tary  to  the  Great  Mosfiil,  has  vast  revenues  arising 
from  lands,  customs  of  merdiandize,  and  provision-i, 
but  principally  from  the  diamond-mines  and  salt. — 
His  armv  is  said  to  be  very  numerous,  conssting'  o-e- 
nerally  of  100,000  horse  and  foot,  besides  200  ele- 
phants. The  inhabitants  are  many  of  them  extremely 
rich,  and  the  artificers  are  very  skilful  in  the  cotton 
manufactures,  which  they  make  so  fine,  and  of  such 
lively  colours,  that  manv  prefer  them  to  silk.  This 
kingdom  contains  several  larg^e  cities,  among'  which 
are  Bagnagar,  or  -Hyderabad,  the  ca])ital ;  but  the 
kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Golconda, 
and  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  Dowlatabad. 

East-south-east  of  Golconda  lies  Masulipatam, 
Avliere  the  Englisli  and  Dutch  have  factories.  The 
English  have  also  factories  at  Ganjam  and  Visagapa- 
tam,  on  this  coast ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Narsipore. 

The  pro^ince  of  Ori\a,  from  whence  the  English 
company  dravv  some  ]iart  of  their  revenues,  lies  to 
the  north  of  Golconda,  extending  in  length  from  east 
to  west  about  ooO  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240. 
It  is  g'overncd  chiefly  by  Moodajcc  Booslah,  and  his 
brother  Bembajee,  allies  to  the  Marattas.  In  this 
province  stands  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Jagaryunt, 
which  they  say  is  attended  by  oOO  priests.  The  idol 
is  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  stone,  of  about  4  or 
500  pounds  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds  near 
the  top,  to  represent  eyes,  and  the  nose  and  mouth 
painti^d  with  vermillion. 

The  Deccan  is  a  very  extensive  country,  compre- 
hending several  large  provinces,  and  sopie  kingdoms  j 
particularly  those  of  Barsana,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Visia])our.  The  names,  dependen- 
cies, and  governmen's  of  those  provinces  are  ex- 
tremely unsettled,  and  have  been  subject  to  almo  t 
annual  revolutions,  and  alterations  since  their  reduc- 
tion by  Aurengzebe,  or  his  father ;  so  that  modern 
geograjihers  are  not  agreed  upon  their  exact  situation 
and  extent.  The  principal  towns  are  Aurungabad, 
and  Doltabad,  or  Dowlatabad;  the  latter  is  the 
strongest  place  in  all  Indostan.  In  a  plain  about  two 
leagues  square,  stand  the  famous  pagods  of  Elora. 
The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pillars,  and  many 
thousand  figures  that  surround  it,  are  said  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  surpass  all  the  other 
eftbrts  of  human  ai't. 

Telenga  is  situated  on  the  east  of  Golconda. — 
Beder,  its  capital,  is  a  very  large  city,  surrounded  by 
brick  walls,  and  garrisoned  with  3000  horse  and 
foot.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  language  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Guzerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  India,  but  inhabited  by 
a  fierce,  rapacious  people.  It  is  said  to  contain  thirty- 
five  cities.  Araedabad  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
where  there  is  an  English  factory,  and  is  said  to  vie 
in  wealth  with  the  richest  towns  in  Europe. 

Surat,  where  the  English  have  a  factory,  lies  at 
the  distance  of  about  forty-three  French  leagues  frAn 
Guzerat. 

The  kingdom  of  Visiapour  is  very  extensive :  the 
western  part  of  it  is  called  Konkan,  and  is  intermin- 
gled with  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The  rajah  of 
Visiapour  is  said  to  have  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  six 
millions  sterling,  and  to  bring  into  the  field  150,000 
horse  and  foot.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  country  \ery  fruitful.  Tlie  principal  places  on 
this  coast  are  Daman,  Bassaim-Trapor,  or  Tarapor, 
Chawl,  Dandi-Rajah-pur,  Dabul-Rajah-pur,  Gheriah, 
and  Vingorla.  The  Portuguese  have  lost  several  va- 
luable possessions  on  this  coast,  and  those  which  re- 
main are  on  the  decline. 

There  are  also  many  islands  on  this  coast,  among 
which  is  that  of  Bombay,  belonging  to  the  English 
East  Fndia  Company.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  alid  twenty  in  circumference.  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  given  to  Charles 
II.  as  a  part  of  the  portion  he  received  with  the  infanta 


of  Portuij-al,  who  gave  it  to  the  East  India  Company; 
and  the  island  is  still  divided  into  three  Roman  Ca- 
th.  lie  parishes,  inhabited  by  Portuguese,  and  what 
are  called  Popish-mestizo,  and  Canarins ;  the  former 
being  a  mised  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portuguese, 
and  the  other  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The 
Portuguese  gave  it  the  appellation  of  B  :onbay,  from 
the  excellency  of  its  harbour,  which  it  is  said,  mil 
conveniently  hold  a  thousand  sail  of  ships.  The  chief 
town  is  near  a  mile  long,  but  filled  witli  very  mean 
houses,  except  a  few  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. — 
At  a  small  distance  from  it  stands  the  fort,  but  not  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  in  general  sterile,  the  principal  produce  of  it 
being  fin»  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  and  in  the  gar- 
dens are  found  several  sorts  of  Indian  fruits.  The 
air  and  climate  are  rather  unhealthy,  particularly  to 
strangers ;  and  the  best  water  to  be  had,  is  what  the 
people  catch  in  cisterns  during  the  great  rains,  for 
that  contained  in  the  wells  has  a  brackish  disagreeable 
taste.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  mixture  of  several 
nations,  amount  in  all  to  near  <50,000,  and  every  one 
enjoys  the  practice  of  his  religion  unmolested.  The 
posts  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  officers  under  them,  are  lucra- 
tive;  and  the  troops  on  the  island  are  commanded 
by  English  officers.  The  natives,  when  formed 
into  companies,  and  disciplined,  are  here,  and  in 
every  part  of  India,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Sepoys. 

The  Turks  that  resbrt  to  this  place  on  account  of 
trade,  are,  like  the  rest  of  their  conlltr^  men,  stately, 
grave,  and  reserved,  and  honest  in  their  dealings, 
though  merchants.  The  Persians  are  mo!  e  gay,  live!  v, 
aiid  conversible,  but  less  honest  in  matters  of  trade 
tl^an  the  saturnine  Turks.  The  Arabians  are  all  lite 
and  fire,  and  when  they  treat  with  you  on  any  subject, 
will  make  you  a  fine  oration  in  flowing  numbers, 
and  a  musical  cadence,  but  they  are  the  most  dis- 
honest of  all.  The  Armenians  are  generally  hand- 
some in  their  features,  mild  in  their  tempers,  and  in 
their  nature  kind  and  beneficent :  they  ai'e  a  kind  of 
Christians,  and  an  honour  to  that  religion,  beyond 
numbers  that  go  from  England. 

Contiguous  to  Bombay  are  several  other  islands,  one 
of  which  called  Elephanta,  contams  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  inexplical)le  antiquities  in  the  world.  A 
figure  of  an  elephant,  about  seven  feet  high,  rudely 
carved  out  of  a  black  stone,  is  placed  on  the  landing- 
place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain,  from  whence 
an  easy  ascent  leads  to  a  stu  endous  temple,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and 
forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  iiat,  i-^  supported  by 
regular  rows  of  pillars,  al)out  ten  feet  high,  with  ca- 
pitals, resembling  round  cushions,  as  if  pressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mountain.  At  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  temple  are  three  gigantic  figures,  and 
round  it  are  various  others,  and  groupes  cut  in  stone, 
one  of  which  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon.  There  is  also  a  colonade,  and  a 
door  of  regular  architecture :  but  when,  or  by  whom 
this  prodigmus  edifice  was  erected,  still  is,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  remain,  a  secret.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  built  by  the  Hindoos,  the  aborigines 
of  this  country,  as  it  has  not  the  least  appearance  of 
their  manner. 

South  of  Bombay  lies  the  island  and  city  of  Goa, 
the  chief  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  island  is  about  twenty-seven  nules  in 
compass,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  ports 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  Formerly  it  was  a  most  su- 
perb settlement,  but  is  now  greatly  gone  to  decay. 
The  Jesiiits,  before  they  were  suppressed,  had  five 
houses  here,  and  it  is  said  their  revenues  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  about  20,000,  of  which 
the  native  Portuguese  form  a  very  small  proportion. 
The  natives  are  as  black  as  jet,  having  long  black 
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hair,  and  many  of  them  verj'  fine  features.  The  men 
are,  in  general,  proud,  jealous,  reventjeful,  indolent, 
and  indigent ;  and  the  women  lazy  and  lascivious. 
Goa,  and  all  the  Portug-uese  settlements  on  this  coast, 
are  under  a  viceroy,  who  still  keeps  up  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  government,  though 
the  power  and  credit  of  it  are  in  a  manner  lost. 
The  peninsula  of  Salzete,  with  some  other  places, 
are  dependent  on  Goa,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
consequence,  otherwise  than  as  they  supply  that  city 
with  provisions. 

South  of  the  Portuguese  territories  lies  Sunda,  which 
is  governed  l>y^  a  rajah,  subject  to  the  Great  Mogul. 
The  mountains  in  this  countrv  are  said  to  yield  the 
finest  pep])er  in  the  world.  The  only  place  worthy 
notice  in  it  is  Corwar,  where  the  English  have  a  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  the  most  pledsant  and  healthy  settle- 
ment belongingto  the  company  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Their  government  here  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  and  coiuicil,  and  the  garrison  consists  of  thirty 
Sepoys,  besides  English. 

About  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Goa  lies  Canoree, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  Calicut.  It  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, and  prodigiously  fertile  in  rice,  larg'e  quantities 
of  which  are  imported  into  Europe,  besides  supplying- 
several  parts  of  India.  The  Canorines  are  generally 
excellent  soldiers  and  miners,  and  very  attentive  to 
commerce.  Their  iauguag-e,  which  is  termed  Kaua- 
I'eyn,  is  spoken,  with  some  rariation  of  dialect,  from 
the  borders  of  Malabar  to  Surat.  The  principal 
places  in  it  are  Bedmur,  Onar,  Batakolo,  Barseloar, 
Kakkanor,  Molkey,  and  Mangalore,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  of  trade  in  all  the  Canoree  dominions. 

T!ie  celebrated  Ilyder  Ally,  with  whom  th.e  com- 
pany fonnerly  made  a  peace,  but  with  whom  their 
servants  soon  alter  embroiled  them,  and  who  in  the 
late  war  made  a  violent  irruption  into  the  Carnatic, 
took  many  of  its  chief  places,  obtained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  company's  troops,  and  brought  his 
forces  to  the  g-ates  of  Madras,  but  died  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  He  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
IMysore,  wl  ich  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  (Jarnatic. 
The  Christians  of  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  live  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gatfi  mountains. 

The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  son  of  Ilyder  Ally, 
comprehended  generally  the  provinces  of  Mysore, 
Bednore,  Zaimbalore,  Zanaree,  and  Dindigal,  be- 
sides his  acquisitions  to  the  northward  from  the  Ma 
rattas  :  they  are  at  least  400  miles  in  length,  and  in 
br.adlhfrom  '290  to  130,  so  that  he  had  the  largest 
share  m  this  peninsula. 

Malabar,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  south- 
west coast  of  the  peninsida,  taken  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  contains  not  only  the  country  under  that  name 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  but  also  those  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  Nega|tatan.  But  in  the  more  contracted 
and  modern  sense  of  the  word,  Malaiiar  is  now  con- 
fined only  to  the  country  so  called,  lying"  on  the  west 
of  Cape  Comorin,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Samorin.  This  country  is  about 
3-50  miles  in  length,  and  from  eighty  to  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  air  is  exceeding  good,  and  the  soil  as 
fertile  as  any  in  Asia;  usually  yielding  two  crops  an- 
nually. Formerly  JMalabar  was  united  under  one 
emperor,  called  the  Samorin  ;  but  it  is  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  princiiialilies,  nlost  of  which 
are  independent. 

The  most  remarkable  places  in  the  country,  are 
Cannanore,  which  contains  a  Dutch  factory  and  fort: 
Tillicherrv,  where  the  English  have  a  small  settle- 
ment, and  keep  a  constant  garrison  of  thirty  or  forty 
soldiers.  Their  chief  trade  consists  in  pepper  and  car- 
damiims  :  Burgara,  Kota,  Tikorey,  Calicut,  where 
the  French  and  Portuguese  have  small  factories ;  Tan- 
"more,  Pennancy,  Chitiva,  where  the  Dutch  have  a 
factory;  Kranganor,  where  there  is  also  a  factory  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch;  and  Cochin.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  last,  are  several  thousand  Jews,  who 


have  a  synagogue  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  in 
which  are  preserved  their  records  engraven  on  cop- 
per-plates, in  Hebrew  characters.  They  call  them- 
selves a  remnant  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  part 
whereof  was,  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  carried 
on  the  most  eastern  province  of  his  extensive  empire, 
which  it  seems  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Dutch  have  a  settlement,  and  a  garrison  of  300  mfen 
at  Cochin,  the  king  being  in  fact  only  their  vassal.  In 
Porkey,  Hoilkoiloan,  and  Kojloan,  the  Dutch  have 
also  factories  ;  to  which  we  may  add  Erwa,  where 
the  Danes  have  a  small  factory;  Anjengo,  where 
the  English  have  a  small  fort  and  settlement,  being 
the  mostsoutherly  possession  thev  haveonthe  Malabar 
coast ;  Tegapatan,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  factory, 
and  Holicha.  All  these  towns  are  situated  along-  the 
coast,  but  there  are  several  within  land,  some  of  which 
are  very  considerable. 

Cape  Comorin,  which  is  about  three  leagues  iu 
extent,  forms  tlie  most  southern  part  of  this  peninsula. 
In  this  small  space  one  has  often  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing sumiuf  r  and  winter  united ;  for  the  trees  will  be 
loaded  wuh  blossoms  and  fruit  on  one  side  of  a  garden, 
while  on  the  other  they  are  stripped  of  all  their  leaves. 
This  phxMiomcnon  is  owing  to  the  mountains  of 
Gatti,  mentioned  before,  which  traverse  the  whole, 
peninsula  from  south  to  north.  On  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Cape,  the  winds  are  continually  at  variance  ; 
blowing  from  the  west  on  the  western  side,  and  from, 
the  east  on  the  eastern  side. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

PERSIA. 

Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Name,  Climate,  Soil, 
Rivers,  Chief  Cities,  Istamls,  ^x: 

MODERN  Persia  is  situated  between  the  44tli 
and  70th  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and  between 
the  •2iitii -^ind  44th  deg.  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
1300  miles  in  length,  and  1 100  in  breadth  ;  and  con- 
tains 800,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  Ararat,  or  Daghistan,  which  separate  it 
from  Circassian  Tartary,  on  the  north-west;  by  tliei 
Caspian  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Russia,  on  the 
north;  by  the  river  Oxus,  whicli  divides  it  from  Us- 
beck  Tartary,  on  the  north  east ;  by  India,  on  the 
east  ;  by  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  west ;  and  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  gulphs  o;  Persia  and  Ormus, 
on the  south. 

Geographers  in  general  divide  this  e^ tensive  em- 
pire into  the  following  provinces,  viz.  On  the  fron- 
tiers of  India  are  Chorasan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyr- 
cania,  including  Herat  and  Esterabad ;  Sableustan, 
including  the  ancient  Bectriana  and  Candahor  ;  and 


Sigistan,  the  ancient  Drangiana.  The  southern  di- 
vision contains  Makeran,  Kennan,  the  ancient  Ge- 
drossia,  and  Farsistan,  the  ancient  Persia.  The  south- 
west division,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  C(»ntains  the 
provinces  of  Churistan,  the  ancient  Susianna,  and 
Irac  Agem,  the  ancient  Parthia.  The  north-west 
division,  lying  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  contains  the  provinces  of 
Aderbeitzeu,  the  ancient  Media;  Gangea,  Dag- 
histan, part  of  the  ancient  Iberia ;  and  Cholchis  ; 
Ghilan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania;  Shirvan,  and 
Mazanderan. 

With  respect  to  its  name,  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  Persia  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  word  Parthia, 
and  that  the  modern  Persians  derive  their  name  from 
their  progenitors  the  Parthians,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  word  itself  implies  a  horseman  ; 
the  Persians  and  Parthians  having  always  beeff  famed 
for  their  skill  iu  horsemanship.     The  ancient  poets 
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derived  its  name  from  Persins,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Dnnie,  which  appears  too  fabulous  to  desei-ve  a  pre- 
f.rence. 

The  air  of  this  vast  kiuirdoni  varies  prodigiously, 
according-  to  the  different  situation  of  places.  In  the 
midland  provinces  of  Persia,  it  is  serene,  pure,  and 
exhilirating,  but  in  the  southern  provinces  it  is  hot, 
auti  sonjctimes  comnumicates  to  the  midland  parts 
nj^ious  blasts,  which  are  often  so  fatal,  that  the  in- 
liai>itants  fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans. 
T  sose  provinces  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucasus  and  Dagliistan,  and  the  mountains  near  the 
Casi)ian  Sea,  are  piercing  cold,  which  may  be  attri- 
buLed  to  the  snow  with  which  the  suamiits  of  these 
niuuntainsare  perpetually  covered. 

The  soil  and  productions  vary  like  the  air.  Towards 
Tartary  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  soil  is  far  from  be- 
ing hi  variant,  but   by    cultivation  it   might  produce 
abundance  of  corn  and  fruits.     South  of  IMount  Tau- 
rus tlie  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine, 
anil  other  luvuries  of  life,  is  erpialled  by  few  others. 
It  produces  wine  and  oil  in  ]denty,  senna,  rhubarb, 
and   ilie  finest  of  drugs.      The  fruits  are  delicious, 
especially  their  dates,  oranges,  pistachio-nuts,  melons, 
cucumbers,  and    garden   stuft ;  not  to  mention  vast 
qu  iUtities  of  excellent  silk;  and  the  gulf  of   Bassora 
fonierly  furnished  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia 
"vvilh  \  ery  fine  pearls.  Some  parts  near  Ispahan  especi- 
ally, produce  almost  all   the  Howers  that  are  valued 
in  Eui  ope  ;  and  from  some  of  iliem,  the  roses  especi- 
ally, they  extract  waters  of  a  salubrious  and  odorific 
quality,  which   form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade. 
In  short,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  Persia, 
are  of  a  most  exalted  flavour;  and  luid  the  natives  the 
art  of  hoiticulture  to  as  great  perfection  as  some  na- 
tions in  Europe,  by  transplauiing,    engrattmg,  and 
other  meliorations,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  na- 
tural riches  of  the  country.     The  Persian  assafoitida 
flows  from  a  plant  called  hiltot,  and  turns  into  a  guui : 
Sjine  of  it  is  white,  and  some    bla^k,  but  the  former 
is  so  much  valued,  that  the  natives   make  very  rich 
sau  es  of  it,  and   sometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity.     To- 
bacco grows  all  over  Persia,  and  saft'ron  is  cultivated 
in  man  >  parts  of  it. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  contains 
more  mountains  than  India,  some  of  the  chiet  ol 
wliich  form  the  natiu-al  bulwarks  of  this  extensive  em- 
pire. Among  these  are  Caucasus  and  Ararat,  some- 
t.mes  called  the  mountains  of  Dagliistan,  which  till  all 
the  istl.mus  between  tlie  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  This  enormous  ridge,  together  with  its  bran- 
ches, run  through  the  country  from  Natolia  to  India. 
Most  of  these  mountains  yield  iron,  copper,  brass, 
and  lead  :  as  also  sulphur,  salt-petre,  and  antimony. 
Torquoise-stones  are  found  in  Chorassan  ;  and  quar- 
ries of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Taurus.  Natural  salt  is  produced  in  the 
pro\  iuce  of  Caramania. 

There  are  few  navigable  rivers  in  Persia.  The 
most  considerable  are  those  of  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus ; 
and  Aras,  anciently  Ara  es,  which  rise  in  or  near 
the  mountains  of  Araxes,  and,  joining  their  streams, 
fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Some  small  rivulets  fall- 
ing from  the  mountains  water  the  country  ;  but  their 
streams  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  few  or  none  of 
them  can  be  navigated,  even  with  boats.  The  Oxus 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  Persian  river,  though  it  divides 
Persia  from  Usbeck-Tartary.  Persia  has  the  river 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates. 

The  scarcity  of  rivers  in  Persia  is  consequently  at- 
tended by  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  defect,  however, 
is  supplied  in  many  places  by  aqueducts,  canals,  and 
reservoirs.  In  the  province  of  Tabriston,  or  Masau- 
deran,  the  waters  are  so  fetid,  that  by  often  overflow- 
ing part  of  the  country,  they  change  even  the  com- 
plexions ot  the  inhabitants. 
With  respect  to  the  Gaures,  or  ancient  Persians, 


they  were  homely,  ill-shaped,  and  clumsy,  with  a 
rough  skin,  and  olive  complexion  ;  but  the  modern 
Persians,  by  the  intermarriages  of  their  ancestors,  for 
a  series  of  years,  with  the  Georgian,  Circassian,  and 
other  beautiful  women,  are  of  a  good  stature,  shape, 
and  complexion  :  the  latter  indeed  difl'er  according  to 
the  situation  of  provinces.  The  women  are  in  gene- 
ral handsome  and  well-shaped. 

The   men    shave  their  heads  ;  those  only  that  are 


Young  indeed  suffer  a  lock  of  hair  to 


on 


each 


side,  and  the  beard  of  their  chins  to  reach  up  to  their 
temples.  The  religious  have  long  beards,  and  on 
their  heads  a  square  cap,  ten  or  twelve  inches  high. 
All  wear  turbans  ;  and  those  belonging  to  people  of 
distinction  arc  exceeding  magnificent,  being  often 
interwoven  with  gold  and  silver.  The  rest  of  their 
dress  consists  of  a  calico  shirt,  the  collar  of  which  i» 
open;  then  a  vest,  which,  reaching  below  the  knee, 
is  girt  round  the  middle  with  a  sash,  in  which  they 
place  a  dagger,  and  over  that  a  lose  garment,  some- 
what shorter,  and  linen  trowsers.  Their  clothes  are 
usually  made  of  the  richest  furs,  silks,  muslins,  cot- 
tons, or  some  other  fine  and  valuable  stufls,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  They  wear  slip- 
])ers  on  their  feet,  and  pliant  boots  of  yellow  leather 
on  their  legs.  The  dress  of  the  women  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  vests 
arc  longer,  and  they  wear  a  stiflened  cap  on  their 
heads,  with  their  hair  flowing  loose.  Pearls  and 
jewels  of  all  kinds  are  disposed  about  their  heads  and 
persons  with  great  taste,  and  they  omit  no  p-ains  to 
heighten  their  natural  beauty  by  washes  and  paints. 

The  Per.sians,  in  their  manners,  are  brave,  sensible, 
lively,  huuiaae,  and   hospitable.     Their  only  foibles 
seem  to  be  profuseuess  and  vanity ;  for   the  richness 
of  their  clothes,  their  superb  equipages  and  the  amaz- 
ing number  of  their  servants,  too  often  exceed  their 
finances,    and  bring  them  into  difficulties.       They 
usually  breakfast  on  coflfee,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
iiiL',  and  dine  upon  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  mill.,   at 
eleven.     Supper  is   their  chief  meal,  which  asually 
consists  of  a  dish  of  pilau.     They  never  use  either 
knives,  forks,  or  spoons  ;  neither  do  they  eat  pork, 
or  any   other  animal  prohibited   to  the  Jews.     All 
th.ir  meat  is  seasoned  very  high  with  salt  and  spices, 
and  they  always  dress  it  the  same  day  it  is  killed  : 
their  bread,  which  is  excellent,  is  baked  into  thin 
cakes,    which  saves  them  the  trouble   of  cutting  it. 
At  their  meals,  the   cloth  is  spread  upoii   a  carpet, 
and  they  all  sit  cross-legged  upon  the  floor;  but  when 
Europeans  visit  them,  they  are  geneially  accommo- 
dated with  stools.     Their  usual  drink  is  water  and 
sherbet,  wine  being  prohibited  :  great   quantities  of 
it  are,  however,  drank,  particularly  by    the  oiticers 
and  soldiers,  and  none  make  any  scruple  of  hito.xicat- 
ing  themselves  with  opium.     Tlicy  are  inmioderately 
fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke  through   a  tube 
fixed  in  water,  so  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth  ;   and 
they  are  so  attached  to  this  amusement,  that  when- 
ever it  has    been  prohibited  by   their  princes  many 
have  been  known   to   quit  their  country.     The  Per- 
sians  are   not  less  jealous  of  their  women  than  the 
Turks,  and  there  is  no  country  where  they  are  more 
strictly  watched  and  confined,   particularly  in  the  ha- 
ranis  of  their  princes,  and  great  men.     When  the 
king's  women  remove,  they  are  sent  away  in  covered 
litters,  with  a  strong  guard  ;  and  on  these  occasions, 
all  men  who  reside  in  the  places  through  which  they 
are  to  pass,  receive  orders  to  quit  their  habitations,  ou 
pain  of  death ;  by   which  it   appears,  that   they  are 
not  less  jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Turks  and 
other  eastern  nations. 

The  Persians  are  fond  of  music,  and  take  a  plea- 
sure in  conversing  in  large  companies  ;  but  their  chief 
diversions  are  those  of  the  field,  such  as  hunting, 
hawking,  horsemanship,  and  the  exercise  of  arms,  ia 
all  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  are  fond  of 
rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  fighting  of  wild  beasts; 
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The  Persian  marriages  are 
"mercenary  motives,  the  legal  wife 


and  privately  playing  at  games  of  chance,  as  these 
are  prohibited  by  law,  imder  severe  penalties.  They 
excel  in  archery,  as  their  ancestors,  the  ancient  Par- 
thians  did. 

They  write,  like  the  Hebrews,  from  tl>e  right  to 
the  left ;  are  neat  in  their  seals  and  materials  for 
writing,  and  amazingly  expeditious  in  the  art.  As 
no  printing  is  allowed  in  Persia,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  their  manuscripts  is  incredible  :  their 
writing  is  beyond  description  beautiful  and  correct : 
they  write  eight  different  hands,  but  esteem  that  most 
in  which  the  Koran  is  written  :  this  hand  is  called  the 
Nesky. 

nsuallv  founded  upon 
ing  considered 
as  a  stipermtendent  of  the  other  women.  They  are 
indeed  allowed  by  law  to  have  four  wives,  and  as 
many  concul^ines  as  they  please ;  but  they  seldom 
marry  any  more  than  one.  If  a  man  wants  to  part 
from  his  wife  through  mere  whim,  and  wants  to  be 
divorce*d  from  her,  thoug-li  she  hath  not  committed 
any  fault,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  dowry  contracted 
for  at  the  marriage.  We  are  told,  that  men  may  | 
marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in  Persia, 
as  well  as  through  all  Tartary ;  and  that  travellers  or  i 
merchants,  who  intend  to  stay  some  time  in  any  city, 
commonly  apply  to  the  cadee,  or  judge,  for  a  wife 
during  the  time  he  purposes  to  stay.  The  cadee,  for 
a  stated  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of  girls  whom 
he  declares  to  be  honest,  and  free  from  diseases ;  and  i 
becomes  surety  for  them.  A  gentlemau  who  lately 
attended  the  Russian  embassy  to  Persia,  declares,  that, 
amongst  thousands,  there  has  not  been  one  instance 
of  their  dishonesty  during  the  time  agreed  upon. 

The  Persians  in  general  bury  their  dead  ;  but  the 
Gaurs  expose  them  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey, 
or  other  voracious  creatures. 

When  a  person  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the 
Persians  kindle  fires  at  the  tops  of  their  houses, 
which  serve'as  signals  to  their  neighbours  and  travel- 
ling strangers  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  patient. 
The  mollah  or  priest  being  sent  for,  he  exhorts  the 
sick  person  to  repentance,  who  usually  says,  taube, 
or,  I  do  repent.  The  breath  is  no  sooner  out  of  the 
body,  tlmn  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  set  up 
a  terrible  screaming,  and  make  use  of  many  affec- 
tionate expressions  to  the  dead  corpse,  bewailing  his 
fate,  and  declaring  their  affliction  to  be  past  remedy. 
The  coffin  is  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  winding-sheet,  on 
which  many  passages  of  the  Koran  are  stamped 
or  written.  The  face  of  the  dead  person  is  laid  to-  j 
wards  Mecca,  and  an  arch  is  built  on  that  side  near 
the  grave. 

The  religion  at  present  established  in  Persia,  is  that 
of  Mahomet,  but  they  differ  from  the  Turks  by  fol- 
lowing the  sect  of  Ali ;  for  which  reason,  the  Turks, 
who  adhere  to  the  succession  of  Omar  and  Abu  Bekr, 
call  them  heretics.  Their  religious  notions,  are,  if 
possible,  in  some  respects,  more  fantastical  and  sen- 
sual than  those  of  the  Turks  :  but  in  many  points  it 
is  mingled  with  Bramin  superstitions. 

When  they  are  taxed  by  the  Christians  with  drinki  ng 
strong  liquors,  as  many  of  iheni  do,  they  retort  upon 
them,  veiy  justly,  "  You  Christians  whore  and  get 
dnink,  though  you  know^  you  are  committing  sins, 
which  is  the  very  case  with  us."  Respecting  the 
Bramins,  the  comparison  between  them  and  the 
Persian  Guebres,  or  Gaurs,  who  pretend  to  be  the 
disciples  and  successors  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  may  well  deserve  a  learned  dis- 
quisition :  it  may  be  easily  pi'oved,  that  both  of  them 
lield  originally  pure  and  simple  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being ;  but  the  Indian  Bramins  and  Parsees  accuse 
the  Gaurs,  who  still  worship  the  fire,  of  having  sen- 
sualized those  ideas,  and  introducing  an  evil  princi- 
ple into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combusti- 
ble ground,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Baku,  is 
the  scene  of  the  Guebres  devotions.  It  must  be  ad- 
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mittetf,  that  the  gi*ound  is  impiTgnatfed  with  very, 
smi^rising inflammatory  qualities,  and  contains  seve- 
ral old  little  temples,  in  one  of  which  the  Guebres 
pretend  to  presene  the  sacred  flame  of  the  universal 
fire  which  rises  from  the  end,  and  a  large  hollow 
cane  stuck  in  the  ground,  resembling  a  lamp  burning 
with  very  pure  spirits.  Their  sect  is  said  to  be  nu- 
merous, though  tolerated  iu  very  few  places.  The 
Mahometans  are  the  deciar.Ml  enemies  of  the  Gaurs, 
who  were  banished  out  of  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas. 
The  present  race  of  Persians  are  said  to  be  very  cool 
in  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  owing  chiefly  to  their 
late  wars  with  the  Turks. 

The  ancient  Christians  seem  to  have  been  early 
driven  into  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
by  the  long  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Persians  : 
even  to  this  day,  many  sects  are  found  that  e^  idently 
have  Christianity  for  the  ground  work  of  their  reh- 
gion.  Some  of  them,  called  Souftiees,  who  arc  a 
kind  of  (|uictists,  sacrifice  their  [)assions  to  God,  and' 
profess  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Christians 
have,  in  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Jiidaism  and 
Mahometanism :  they  are  numerous  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  Chris- 
tians are  also  very  numerous  in  Persia. 

The  Pev,sian  language  is  spoken  in  common 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  but  more  correctly  in 
some  provinces  than  others.  The  Turkish,  however, 
is  the  polite,  or  court  language.  Many  of  the 
learned  Persians  have  written  in  the  Arabic,  and 
the  higher  class  have  adopted  it  as  the  modish  lan- 
guage, as  we  do  the  French,  The  common  people 
towards  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  speak 
Turkish ;  and  the  Arabic  probably  was  introduced 
into  Persia  under  the  caliphates,  when  learning  flou- 
rished in  those  countries.  The  pure  Persic  is  said  to 
be  spoken  in  the  southern  parts,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Ispahan  ;  but  in  many  of  the 
provinces  they  speak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the 
Turkish,  Russian,  and  other  languages. 

The  Persian  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  let- 
ters, none  of  which  are  vowels;  the  accent  serves 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  points  out  how  the  voice  is  to  be 
modulated,  and  the  consonants  pronounced ;  they 
liave  no  stops,  but  begin  every  sentence  with  a  capi- 
tal letter;  but  in  whatever  language  they  write, 
always  make  use  of  Arabic  characters ;  and,  instead 
of  quills,  use  reeds  to  make  pens  of. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Persians  were  famed  for 
learning  and  learned  men  ;  and  their  poets  were  re- 
nowned all  over  the  east.  A  manuscript  at  Oxford 
contains  the  lives  of  135  of  the  finest  Persian  poets  : 
Ferdusi  and  Sadi  were  among  the  most  celel>rated. 
The  former  comprised  the  history  of  Persia  in  a  series 
of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near  thirty 
years,  and  which  are  said  to  be  a  glorious  monument 
of  eastern  genius  and  learning.  Sadi  was  a  native  of 
Schiras,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  Tentury,  aud 
wrote  many  fine  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
Shemseddin  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Lyric  poets 
that  Asia  has  produced;  and  Nakhshcb  wrote  in 
Persian  a  book,  called  "  The  Tales  of  a  Parrot," 
not  unlike  the  Decameron  of  Boccacc.  Jami,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
a  most  aniavated  and  elegant  poet :  his  beautiful  com- 
positions, on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  are  pre- 
served at  Oxford,  in  twenty-two  volumes.  Hariri 
composed  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery  style,  a 
moral  work,  in  fifty  dissertations,  on  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  various  conditions  of  human  life, 
interspersed  with  a  number  of  agreeable  adventures, 
and  several  fine  pieces  of  poetry. 

Learning  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the 
Persians.  Their  boasted  skill  in  astronomy  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  smattering  iu  that  science,  and  ter;ninates 
in  judicial  astrology ;  so  that  no  people  in  the  world 
are  more  superstitious  than  the  Persians :  they  place 
an  implicit  confidence  in  their  astrologers,  who  are 
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all  natives  of  Chorassan,  and  pretend  to  be  descended 
from  the  ancient  Magi.  Their  almanacks  are  an  ab- 
surd mixture  of  astronomy  and  judicial  as-trology, 
morality  and  predictions  ;  and  they  understand  no- 
thing more  of  arithmetic  tlian  the  four  fundamental 
rules.  In  short,  their  genius  is  but  little  cultivated 
by  education,  and  less  by  experience,  as  they  never 
travel  into  foreign  countries ;  and  the  sameness  of 
customs  and  manners  in  their  own,  does  not  afford  a 
sufficient  variety  for  observation  and  improvement. 

The  learned  profession  in  greatest  esteem  among 
them,  is  that  of  medicine;  which  is  at  perpetual 
variance  with  astrology,  because  every  dose  must  be 
in  the  lucky  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologer,  which  often 
defeats  the  ends  of  the  prescription.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  Persian  physicians  are  acute  and  saga- 
cious. Their  drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  arc  no 
strangers  to  the  practices  of  Galen  and  Avicenna. — 
Add  to  this,  that  the  jilague  is  but  little  known  in 
this  country ;  many  diseases  also  are  equally  rare 
here,  that  are  fatal  in  other  ])hices  ;  such  as  the  gout, 
the  stone,  the  small-pox,  consumptions,  and  apo- 
plexies. The  Persian  practice  of  physic  is  therefore 
pretty  much  circumscribed;  and  they  are  very  igno- 
rant   in  surgery,    which    is   exercised    by   barbers. 


whose  chief  knowledge  of  it  is  in  letting  blood; 
for  they  trust  the  healing  of  green  wounds  to  the 
excellency  of  the  air,  and  the  good  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient's body.  They  are  also  totidly  unacquainted 
with  anatomy. 

The  Persians  salute  by  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  putting  the  right  hand  to  the  breast  upon  the 
heart.  Before  the  sovereign  and  great  men,  they 
bow  with  their  faces  three  times  towards  the  ground; 
but  near  relations  and  familiar  companions  salute  thus : 
he  who  pays  the  compliment,  presses  one  of  the  other 
person's  hands  between  both  his  own,  and  then  gently 
raises  it  up  to  his  forehead,  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  and  most  cordial  esteem. 

The  most  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity  in  Persia 
ave  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
that  kingdom,  consisting  of  superb  columns,  spacious 
stair-cases,  grand  portals,  and  beautiful  pilasters, 
adorned  with  figures  in  basso  relievo.  Accurate  de- 
scriptions of  these  superb  remains  of  anti([uity  may 
be  found  in  sir  John  Chardin's  and  M.  Le  Brun's 
Travels,  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Universal  History.  About  a  league  distance 
from  these  ruins  is  a  famous  mountain  situated  be- 
tween two  fine  plains,  to  which  the  natives  give  the 
several  appellations  of  Kabraston  Gauron,  Nachs- 
Rustan,  and  Takt-Rustan.  It  is  an  entire  rock, 
harder  and  capable  of  a  better  polish  than  marble. 
Having  been  levelled  by  art,  its  sides  are  quite  per- 
pendicular, so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
wall ;  and  upon  it  are  a  variety  of  figures,  represented 
in  bass  relief  with  great  skill  and  beauty.  At  a  small 
distance  from  these  figures  are  several  tombs  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  with  two  small  edifices,  and  several  in- 
scriptions. These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  bu- 
rial-places of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  and  many 
of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  are  yet  perfect ;  but 
others,  through  the  brutal  zeal  of  the  Mahometans, 
who  think  it  meritorious  to  destroy  all  kinds  of 
images,  and  the  injuries  of  time,  are  almost  defaced. 
At  Ispahan  is  a  pillar,  erected  by  Shah  Abbas,  sixty 
feet  high,  consisting  of  the  skulls  of  beasts.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  his  subjects  having  rebelled 
against  him,  lie  made  a  vow,  that,  on  subduing 
them,  he  would  erect  such  a  pillar  of  their  skulls; 
but,  upon  thtir  submission,  he  relented,  and  substi- 
tuted those  of  brutes,  obliging  each  of  the  rebels  to 
find  one. 

The  river  Mamoudker,  or  the  deafening  river,  is 
a  very  surprizing  natural  curiosity.  At  some  distance 
from  Ispahan  there  is  range  of  rocks,  plain  and  even 
for  a  considerable  space,  except  that  here  and  there 
they  have  openings,  like  the  embrasures  of  bastions ; 


through  these  the  winds  pass  with  amazing-  velocity. 
The  river  falls  from  these  rocks  into  a  noble  bason, 
])artly  wrought  by  the  water  itself,  and  partly  by  art. 
In  ascending  the  mountain  the  water  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  it  like  a  sleeping  lake,  interspersed  with 
rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  unfathomable,  and, 
when  stones  are  thrown  into  it,  they  cause  a  most 
amazing  noise,  which  almost  deafens  the  hearer, 
from  which  circumstance  it,  in  all  probability,  de- 
rives its  name.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  this  river 
does  not  derive  its  water  from  springs,  but  from  the 
snow  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which,  melting 
gradually,  distils  through  the  chinks  of  the  rocks  in- 
to this  vast  lake. 

Near  Gombroon  are  some  baths,  which,  for  the 
famous  cures  performed  by  them,  justly  merit  a  place 
among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Persia.  The  ever- 
lasting fire  at  Baku  has  been  already  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  religion. 

The  Persian  mosques  are  buildings  set  apart  for 
public  worship :  they  are  of  a  square  form,  stnd  ge- 
nerally of  stone ;  before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  square 
court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low  g-alleries 
round  it,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  marble  pillars. 
Those  galleries  serve  for  places  of  ablution,  before  the 
Mahometans  go  into  the  moscjue.  About  every 
mosque  there  ai'e  six  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above 
another.  These  towers,  as  well  as  the  moscjues,  are 
covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and 
other  embellishments ;  and  from  thence,  instead  of  a 
bell,  tiie  people  are  csUled  to  pray  by  certain  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  Sultania,  once  a  no- 
ble city,  but  now  greatly  decayed,  there  is  a  prodigi- 
ous large  mosque,  that  contains  the  Sepulchre  of 
Sultan  Mahomet  Chadabende,  the  founder  of  the 
city.  ,This  mosque  has  three  gates  of  fine  polished 
steel,  which  equtil  in  bigness  the  gates  of  any  church 
in  Europe ;  the  I'oof  is  of  blue  and  white  stones.  At 
the  entrance  of  it  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain ;  the 
tower,  which  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  is  surrounded 
by  eight  other  towers.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  .struc- 
ture which  astonishes  the  imagination,  and  gratifies 
the  curiosity. 

No  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mosque ;  nor 
can  a  man  with  his  shoes  or  stockings  on.  Near 
most  mosques  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  strangers 
during  three  days ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  with 
conveniences  for  reading  the  Koran,  and  praying. 
Near  the  mosque  founded  by  Sha  Ismael,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  triuuq)lial  arch  built  of  free-stone. 

The  Persian  bagnios  are  usually  round,  though 
some  are  square.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  paint- 
ed tiles,  the  walls  are  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  white 
stone ;  each  is  covered  with  a  dome.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building  is  a  large  hall,  floored  with  mar- 
ble, and  a  capacious  bason  to  bathe,  round  which  are 
the  apartments  to  dress  and  undress  in.  Each  bagnio 
contains  three  rooms ;  the  first  for  dressing  and  un- 
dressing; the  second  contains  the  water,  and  the 
third  the  bath. 

When  the  baths  are  ready  in  the  morning,  a  ser- 
vant goes  to  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  blows  a  horn,  to  give  public  notice  of  the  same. 
The  nien  bathe  in  the  morning,  and  the  women  in 
the  afternoon  about  four  o'clock.  When  the  men 
have  done  bathing,  the  male  attendants  all  withdraw, 
and  are  succeeded  by  the  females,  who  are  appointed 
to  attend  the  women.  No  people  of  any  very  great 
consideration,  ho.wever,  go  to  the  public  baths,  as 
they  generally  have  baths  in  their  own  houses. 

Bathing  is  not  only  enjoined  to  the  Persians  by 
their  religion,  but  it  is  particularly  conducive  to  their 
health,  on  account  of  their  never  entirely  undressing 
themselves  when  they  go  to  rest.  Add  to  this,  they 
reckon  it  among  their  principal  pleasures. 

Besides  being  well  rubbed  by  the  attendants  at  the 
bao-nios,  the  barbers  shave  thtm  with  incredible  dis- 
patch 
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patch  and  ease,  and  there  cut  the  nails  both  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  chafe  the  flesh,  and  give  them  a  very 
rono-h  pull  of  both  the  arms,  in  order  to  stretch  the 


o 
nerves. 

The  Persian  harams,  or  seraglios,  which  are  ap- 
proiiriated  for  the  women,  are,  from  the  most  credi- 
ble accounts  of  them,  contrived  according-  lo  the 
tasie  and  conveniency  of  the  owner,  and  divided  into 
a  c*»rtain  number  of  apartments  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  women  are  so  strictly 
guarded  and  confined  as  among-  the  great  men  in 
Persia,  these  rooms  therefore  are  seldom  or  never 
entered  by  strangers. 

With  respect  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  the  Persians  ecjual,  if  not 
exceed  all  the  manufactuies  in  the  world  in  silk, 
woollen,  mohair,  carpets  and  leather.  Their  works 
in  these  join  fancy,  taste,  and  elegance,  to  richness, 
neatness,  and  shew  ;  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of 
painting",  and  their  drawings  are  very  rude.  Tlieir 
dyeing-  excels  that  of  Europe.  Their  sih  cr  and  gold 
laces,  and  threads,  are. admirable  for  preserving  their 
lustre.  Tlieir  embroideries  and  horse-furniture  are 
unequalled;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery  and 
window-glass  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent  artists,  which  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber  all  over 
Persia.  Their  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  are  clumsy 
workmen,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  lock-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  lie  under  inexpressible  hardships  from  the  form 
of  their  government,  which  renders  them  slaves  to 
their  kings,  w!io  often  engross  either  their  labour  or 
profits,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  or  other  lucra- 
tive moti^es,  may  prompt  them. 

As  the  Persians  have  little  or  no  shipping,  their 
trade  is  chiefly  canied  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That 
between  the  English  and  other  nations,  by  the  gulph 
of  Ornius,  at  Goinhroen,  was  the  most  gainful  they 
had  ;  but  the  perpetual  wars  tiiey  have  been  engag- 
ed in  have  ruined  their  commerce.  The  great  scheme 
of  the  English,  in  trading  with  the  Persians  through 
Russia,  promised  vast  advantages  to  both  nations, 
but  it  has  hitherto  answered  the  expectations  of  nei- 
ther. Perhaps  the  court  of  Petersburgh  is  not  fond 
of  suffering  the  English  to  establisli  themselves  upon 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  navigation  of  which  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Russians  ;  but  till  the  government  of 
Persia  is  in  a  more  settled  state  than  at  present,  we 
can  say  nothing-  with  certainty  on  that  head. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  Persia  are 
extremely  precarious,  as  resting  in  the  breast  of  a 
despotic  and  often  capricious  monarch.  The  Per- 
sians, h  )wever,  had  some  fundamental  rules  of  govern- 
ment. They  excluded  from  their  thrones  females, 
but  not  their  male  progeny.  Blindness  likewise  was 
a  disqualification  for  the  royal  succession.  In  other 
respects,  the  king's  will  was  a  law  for  the  people. 
The  favourites  of  the  prince,  female  as  well  as  male, 
are  his  onlv  counsellors,  and  the  smallest  disobedience 
to  their  will  is  attended  with  immediate  death.  The 
Persians  have  no  degrees  of  nobility,  so  that  the 
respect  due  to  ever)'  man,  on  account  of  his  high 
station,  expires  with  himself.  The  king-  has  been 
known  to  prefer  a  younger  son  to  his  throne,  by 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  elder  brother.  The  in- 
stances that  have  been  given  of  the  cruelties  and 
inhumanities  [iractised  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of 
Persia,  are  almost  incredible,  especially  during  the 
two  last  centuries.  The  reason  given  to  the  chris- 
tian ambassadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  of  their  most 
celebrated  princes,  was,  that  the  Persians  were  such 
"brutes,  and  so  insensible  by  nature,  that  they  could 
not  be  governed  without  the  exercise  of  exemplary 
cruelties.  But  this  was  only  a  wretched  and  ill- 
grounded  apology  for  his  own  barbarity. 

No  ra,nk  or  condition  of  Persians  is  exempted  from 
severe  taxations  and  services.      The  crown   claims 


one  third  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits  of  his  subjects, 
and  likewise  a  third  of  silk  and  cotton.  Even  the 
water,  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardens,  is  subject 
to  a  tax  ;  and  foreigners,  \vho  are  not  INIahometans, 
pay  each  a  ducat  per  head.  The  governors  of  the 
provinces  have  particular  lands  assigned  to  them  for 
maintaining  their  retinues  and  troops,  and  the  crown 
lands  defray  the  expences  of  the  court,  king's  house- 
hold, and  great  officers  of  state.  From  the  above 
statement,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Persian  kings  were  prodigious ;  but,  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  that  country,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  any  certainty. 

The  military  strength  of  Persia  consisted  formerly 
of  cavalry,  and  it  is  now  thought  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning-  of  this  century, 
however,  their  kings  have  raisnl  bodies  of  infaiitry. 
The  troops  are  distinguished  into  two  bodies,  called 
Kortskies  and  Goulans  :  these  are  cavalry,  and  upon 
a  peace-establishment,  the  former  amount  to  about 
•22,000,  and  the  latter  to  about  8,000  men ;  they  are 
generally  well  kept,  and  regularly  paid.  The  kort- 
skies are  the  descendants  of  foreigners,  and  the  gou- 
lans are  made  up  of  Georgian  renegadoes,  and  slaves 
of  all  nations.  The  tangtchies  or  infantry  are  com- 
posed of  the  most  hardy  peasants,  and  amount  to 
about  50,000  men.  The  regular  troops  of  horse  and 
foot  brought  into  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan, 
did  not  exceed  60,000  ;  and  according  to  the  modern 
histories  of  Persia,  they  are  easily  recruited  in  case  of 
a  defeat. 

The  fortified  towns  and  places  in  Persia,  are  in 
general  despicable,  and  they  had  no  great  naval 
power  till  the  time  of  Kouli  Khan,  who  built  a  royal 
fleet,  in  which  was  a  man  of  war  of  eighty  guns  :  but 
it  is  imagined  that  they  are  laid  up  in  the  ports,  and 
rotten,  as  nothing  hath  been  heard  of  them  since  the 
death  of  that  usurper.  The  arms  of  Persia  are  a  lion 
couchant  looking  at  the  sun  as  he  rises  over  his  back. 
The  emperor's  title  of  Shah,  signifies  disposer  of  king- 
doms. The  Persian  monarch  does  not  subscribe  his 
name  to  public  instruments,  but  the  deed  runs  in  this 
style,  viz.  "  This  edict  or  act  is  given  by  him  whom 
the  universe  obeys." 

From  the  distracted  state  of  Persia  for  many  succes- 
sive years,  the  political  division  of  the  pro\  inces  can- 
not be  ascertained  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  empire  have  been  visited  of  late  years  by  seve- 
ral merchants  and  others,  who  went  upon  embassies ; 
the  most  authentic  and  interesting  of  whose  accounts 
we  shall  blend  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  by 
describing  some  of  their  cities  and  principal  towns. 

Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  in  a  de- 
lio'htful  and  extensive  plain,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zenderoud,  ovei- 
which  there  are  three  fine  bridges.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  and  the  fine  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  all  conspire  to  render  this  city 
one  of  the  most  inviting  and  desirable  in  the  world. 
The  mountains  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  defend 
it  equally  from  the  sultry  heats  of  the  summer,  and 
the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter  seasons  ;  and  the 
plain  on  which  it  stands,  is  watered  by  several  rivers, 
which  contribute  both  to  its  ornament  and  use  ;  the 
water  of  these  streams  being  sweet,  pleasant,  and 
wholesome,  almost  lieyond  comparison. 

The  extent  of  Ispahan  is  very  great,  not  less,  per- 
haps, than  twenty  miles  within  the  walls,  which  are 
of  earth,  poorly  built,  and  so  covered  with  houses 
and  shaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  places  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  them.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants were  formerly  computed  at  650,000 ;  but  since 
the  reign  of  Konli  Khan,  who  almost  depopulated  the 
city,  the  number  is  vastly  decreased,  not  one  third  of 
the  houses  being  inhabited,  and  many  of  them  level- 
led with  the  ground. 

The  streets  are  in  general  long,  narrow,  crooked, 
and  unpaved  ;  but  some  of  them  are  broad  and  hand- 
some, 
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some,  adorned  with  canals  and  fountains,  and,  on 
each  side  a  row  of  lofty  trees  planted.  As  it  seldom 
rains  here,  the  city  is  randered  extremely  disagreeable 
in  summer  by  the  dust ;  though  the  citizens,  to  re- 
move this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible,  fre- 
quently cause  the  streets  to  be  watered,  during  the 
intense  heat. 

Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  rather  neat  than 
mao-nificent,  though  here  are  some  sumptuous  palaces, 
and\andsome  houses.  The  royal  palace  is  very  spa- 
cious, being  near  a  league  and  a  half  in  compass, 
and  contains  some  very  grand  apartments.  The 
royal  mosque,  the  Kayserich,  where  all  sorts  of 
foreign  commodities  are  exposed  to  sale,  and  the 
mint,  called  Searraah  Khoneh,  where  the  current 
money  of  the  kingdom  is  coined,  are  all  noble  struc- 
tures ;  and  the  royal  square,  or  Meidan  Shah,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  in  Ispahan  160 
mosques,  1800  caravanseras,  2()0  public  baths,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  fine  squares. 

This  city  has  eight,  or,  as  some  say,  ten  gates, 
besides  posterns;  the  suburbs  are  very  large,  and, 
besides  natives,  Ispahan  formerly  contained  above 
10,000  Indians,  all  supported  by  trade,  20,000  Geor- 
o-ians,  Circassians,  and  Tartars :  %*ith  a  considerable 
number  of  EngHsh,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese,  and  a 
few  French. 

The  bridge  at  Zuljiha,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispa- 
han, is  esteemed  the  finest  structure  in  Persia.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  with  edgings  of  free-stone,  and  is  al- 
most level,  the  middle  of  it  being  not  much  higher 
than  the  ends.  It  is  above  300  paces  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  low  stone  arches.  On  each  side  is  a  gallery  eight 
or  nine  feet  broad,  extending  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  raised  several  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
bridge,  « ith  a  number  of  apertures  to  let  in  the  air 
and  light,  and  give  a  prospect  of  the  river.  These 
o-alleries  or  covered  walks  are  not  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  foot  passengei-s ;  they  are  frequently  used  by 
horsemen  in  winter,  when  the  river  overflows,  and 
fills  the  middle  passage  of  the  bridge,  which  is  pro- 
perly designed  for  horses.  Over  the  galleries  is  a 
platform,  but  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun  that  it  is 
seldom  frequented.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
this  bridge  is  a  passage  along  the  bed  of  the  river, 
when  the  water  is  low  in  summer,  for  the  convenience 
of  foot  passengers  in  that  hot  season  ;  for  the  stones 
are  so  placed,  that  a  person  may  step  from  one  to  the 
other  without  wetting  his  shoes ;  and  proper  open- 
ings are  made  through  the  piers,  from  one  end  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other. 

Gombroon,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Bander-Abassi, 
owes  its  present  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  Ormus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  great 
Shah  Abbas,  and  is  now  very  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  chief  marts  in  the  East. 

This  city  is  large,  and,  from  the  extensive  com- 
merce carried  on  in  it,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fac- 
tories, as  well  as  the  natives,  is  extremely  populous ; 
but  its  situation  is  remarkably  bad.  It  is  defended 
<ju  the  land-side  by  a  single  wall  only  ;  but  towards 
the  sea  are  erected  several  small  forts,  with  a  platform, 
two  castles,  and  two  stone  bastions,  mounted  with 
cannon,  to  secure  it  and  the  road  from  the  attempts 
of  an  enemy. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  in  most  of 
them  so  out  of  repair,  some  half  ruined,  and  others 
entirely  so,  that  a  stranger  would  suppose  the  town 
bad  been  sacked  and  ravaged  by  an  enemy,  not  a 
vestige  of  the  wealth  really  contained  in  the  place 
appearing  in  view.  The  Banians,  or  shop-keepers, 
have  most  of  them  tolerable  houses  ;  they  are  in 
general  built  of  earth  and  lime,  but  the  better  sort 
are  of  stone  ;  most  of  them  have  ventilators  on  the 
top,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  health  of  the 
hihabitants. 


Gombroon  is  an  unhealthy  place  ;  the  most  sickly 
months  are  from  April  to  October,  during  which 
time  the  genteel  part  of  the  inhabitants  retire  into 
the  country,  winter  being  the  only  time  for  com- 
merce. 

There  are  great  plenty  of  sheep,  goats,  hares,  pige- 
ons, partridges.  Sec.  and  wheat  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  poor  subsist  chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  Rice 
is  imported  from  India  ;  and  the  adjacent  country 
aftbrds  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  in  great  abundance.  But  amidst  all 
these  advantages  there  is  the  greatest  scarcity-  of  fresh 
water  ;  not  a  spring  or  well  is  found  in  the  town,  or 
nearer  to  it  than  Ashen,  from  which  place  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city  are  supplied  with  water,  though 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  ;  and  persons  of  con- 
dition keep  a  camel  constantly  employed  in  fetching 
fresh  and  wholesome  water. 

About  the  year  1631,  the  English  began  to  settle 
here,  when,  in  consideration  of  their  services  against 
the  Portuguese,  Shah  Abbas  granted  them  half  the 
customs  of  that  port.  They  enjoyed  this  lucrative 
donation,  till  they  began  to  neglect  the  services  they  ' 
had  stipulated,  when  it  was  taken  from  them.  They 
have  still  a  factory  here,  and  at  Ashen  they  have  a 
country  house  with  noble  gardens,  to  which  the  fac- 
tors repair  for  their  amusement.  As  the  natives  have 
no  ships  of  their  own,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
navigation,  they  send  their  goods  to  Surat,  and  other 
I  Indian  marts,  in  English  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  so  that  gi'eat  part  of  the  company's 
profit  arises  from  freights. 

i  The  commodities  of  the  Gombroon  market  are, 
:  fine  wines  of  different  kinds,  raisins,  almonds,  pru- 
!  nellas,  dates,  pistachio  nuts,  g-inger,  silks,  carpets, 
;  leather,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  assafcetida,  tragacanth, 
with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of  drugs. 

In  33  deg.  51  min.  of  north  lat.  lies  the  city  of 
Katschan,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  fertile  plain  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Persia,  the  houses  in  general 
being  handsome,  and  the  public  structures  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  city  ;  the  country  about  it  is 
so  fruitful,  that  the  very  poorest  inhabitants  live 
luxuriously.  The  city  is  exceeding  populous,  not 
only  from  the  great  number  of  natives,  but  from 
the  vast  influx  of  foreigners,  who  flock  thither  from 
all  parts,  particularly  from  India,  to  carry  on  trade  ; 
the  walls  and  fortifications  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
potter's  clay.  The  Sophi  hath  a  grand  garden  here, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  summer  palace,  reputed  to 
have  a  thousand  doors  and  windows.  The  greatest 
inconvenience  in  Katschan  is  the  want  of  water,  as 
they  have  not  any  but  what  is  ill-tasted,  thick,  and 
nniddy\ 

Resched,  which  is  in  31  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  50 
deg.  long,  from  London,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Ghilan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  rich,  and 
pleasant  provinces  in  all  Persia.  It  is  large  and  po- 
pulous, but  hath  not  the  least  fortification.  The 
streets  are  agreeable  and  planted  with  trees  ;  but  the 
houses  in  general  are  meaner  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  empire  ;  they  are  all  covered  with  tiles,  or 
slates.  The  market-place  is  capacious,  and  contains 
many  good  shops  :  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
exceedingly  cheap. 

Derbent  is  situated  in  41  deg.  15  min.  north  lat. 
and  in  51  deg.  east  long,  it  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  near  five  hundred  paces  in  breadth  ; 
the  castle  and  wall  are  five  feet  thick,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed they  were  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
appear  to  be  built  of  free-stone,  but  in  reality  are 
a  composition  of  pounded  muscle-shells,  and  pieces 
of  free-stone  beaten  to  powder,  which  being  moulded 
into  the  form  of  brick,  are  so  excellently  cemented 
together,  that  the  whole  composition  becomes  harder 
than  any  marble  ;    a  garrison  of  five  hundred  soldiers 

is  kept  here.  • 
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Schiras,  whicli  lies  aljout  two  hnndrecl  miles  to  the 
soiitluvard  of  Ispa!)an,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  wines  made  here  are  the  best  in  Persia  j 
the  fruits  and  flowers  are  incomparable,  and  the  sur- 
rounding- country  is  a  perfect  paradise  ;  but  only  about 
four  thousand  of  the  houses  are  at  present  inhabited: 
it  is  the  capital  of  Pars,  the  ancient  Persia;  and  its 
college  for  the  study  of  oriental  literature,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Persia.  Though  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  ijuildings  in  general  are  superb  and  elegant,  and 
tin-  MUisfjues  are  umumerable. 


HISTORY    OF    PERSIA. 

.Persia  has  been  iidiabited  from  the  most  early  times : 
it  was  peo|>led  by  l<]lam  the  son  of  Shem,  soon  after 
the  confusion  at  Babel.  It  constituted  part  of  the  first 
monarchy  calleil  tlie  Assyrian  empire,  founded  by 
Nimrod,  Belus,  or  Baal,  about  200  years  after  the 
flood.  But  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  Persia, 
singly  considered,  was  laid  by  Cyrus  about  die  year 
before  Christ  o5(5.  This  prince,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  ]Hiblished  the  famous  eilict,  by  which  the 
Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem ;  restoring 
at  the  same  time  all  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  liad  l)rought  from  Judea,  and  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Belus,  his  god.  The  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  lustre  about  227  years,  when  it  termi- 
nated in  the  person  of  Darius,  who  M'as  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  whose  dominions 
were  divided  among  his  principal  officers,  Persia,  to- 
gether with  Babylonia  and  Syria,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Scleucus,  the  son  of  Antioclms.  The  Romans  after- 
wards subdued  all  the  territories  possessed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander's  generals,  except  Persia,  which 
still  continued  to  have  princes  of  its  own,  who  more 


than  once  defeated  the  Roman  legions. 

The  Saracens,  about  the  year  630,  made  a  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  during  an 
interval  of  70  yeai-s,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Turks.  About  the  year  1260,  the  Tartars  and 
Scythians,  under  the  conduct  of  two  of  the  sons  of 
Zingis  Khan,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  took  possession 
of  the  empire.  Tamerlane,  after  defeating  Bajazet, 
reduced  both  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  On  his 
return  to  Samarcand,  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
with  a  great  number  of  Persian  captives,  Cheik  Aider, 
a  doctor  of  the  Mahommedan  law,  highly  esteemed 
in  that  country,  obtained  the  release  of  most  of  those 
prisoners.  This  act  of  kindness  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  with  his  countrymen ;  and  Tamerlane 
having  appointed  no  governor  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, the  Cheik  usurped  the  office ;  and,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  lineally  descended  from  Ali,  the  son- 
in-law  and  genuine  successor  of  Mahomet,  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Caliph,  which  includes  both  the 
spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction.  This  event  happened 
in  the  year  MOO.  Ismael  Sophi  succeeded  his  father, 
and  being  a  brave  successful  prince,  was  confirmed  in 
his  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  At  his  death  Shah  Tahmus  obtained 
the  sceptre  of  Persia  :  but  being  a  very  cruel  prince, 
lie  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  his  brother  Coda- 
bundi  placed  on  the  throne. 

Codabundi  deceased  in  15i^->,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Shah  Abbas,  a  virtuous  and  warlike  prince. 
He  recovered  the  province  of  Candahor  from  the  em- 
peror of  Indostan,  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Lar  and 
Ormus,  and  expelled  the  Turks  from  great  part  of 
Annenia  and  Georgia.  He  reigned  forty  years,  and 
was  by  far  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Sophi  dynasty. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Shah  Sophi,  a 
cruel  and  tyrannical  prince,  an  enemy  to  viitue,  and 
a  scandal  to  humanity.  His  successors  followed  his 
steps,  till  the  people,  roused  at  last  by  their  sufierings, 
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exerted  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  year 
1701  deposed  Hussein,  a  prince  of  the  Sophi  race, 
and  put  him  to  death;  together  with  all  his  family, 
except  Shah  Tahmas,  who  escaped  from  the  rebels, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia. — 
IMahmud,  who  lieaded  the  rebels,  took  possession  of 
the  throne.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the 
imperial  sceptre,  which  he  had  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  his  master;  he  was  soon  after  murdered  by 
Esref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  usurped  the 
throne.  In  the  mean  lime  prince  Tahmas  rai>;ed  a 
powerful  army,  and  was  joined  by  a  great  nnml)er  of 
royalists,  and  an\oiigst  the  rest,  by  Kouli  Khan,  a 
famous  partizan  on  the  frontiers  of' Usbtck  Tarlarv. 
Esref,  whose  cruelty  an(l  injustice  had  rcndmed  liiiu 
obnoxious  to  the  \)iople,  was  defeated,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  put  to  death.  Tahmas  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  sent  Kouli  Klian,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  against  the  Turks.  T!)e  Per- 
sians were  victorious,  and  Kouli  Khan  recovered  all 
the  places  the  Othmaus  had  taken  on  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  during  ihe  late  troubles.  Haughty  by  nature, 
and  insolent  from  success,  Kouli  Khan  bi'held  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  sophi  with  contempt. 
He  complained  that  his  services  were  noij-lectcd  ;  but 
nursed  in  silence  the  bloody  design  he  had  formed 
against  liis  master.  He  courted  popularity,  and  when 
his  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  dropped  the 
mask  that  had  hitherto  concealed  his  intentions. 
He  assumed  the  names  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan  and 
Nadir  Shah,  rebelled  against  his  sovereign,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  put  him  secretly  to  death. 

All  opposition  being  thus  removed.  Shah  Nadir 
mounted  the  Persian  throne.  Cruel  and  fierce  by 
nature,  and  happy  only  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
tumult,  the  usurper  turned  his  arms  against  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  His  expedition  into  Indostan,  and 
the  amazing  treasure  he  collected  in  that  famous  em- 
pire, have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  Indies.  Usbeck  Tartary  next  excited  ihe  ambi- 
tion of  Kouli  Khan  ;  he  conquered  that  country,  and 
thinking  his  arms  invincible,  attempted  to  reduce  the 
Daghestan  Tartars;  but  fortune,  that  liad  hitherto 
attended  his  standards,  now  forsook  him.  He  found 
difficulties  which  all  his  ferocious  abilities  could  not 
remove.  The  precipices  oi  Daghestan  opposed  his 
march,  and  his  victorious  army  was  cut  ofi"  by  Tartar 
detachments  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  without 
his  being  able  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
The  misfortunes  of  one  campaign  were  not  however 
sufficient  to  intimidate  Nadir ;  he  led  his  forces  against 
the  Turks,  and  defeated  them  in  several  battles.  He 
laid  siege  to  Bagdat,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  was 
obliged,  after  many  efi'orts,  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize.  His  next  attempt  (for  his  restless  soul  could 
never  be  idle)  wasagainst  the  religion  of  his  country; 
he  was  determined  to  introduce  tlie  tenets  of  Omar, 
instead  of  those  of  Ali,  embraced  by  the  Persians; 
but  soon  found  that  it  is  much  easier  to  conquer  force 
than  bigotry ;  the  great  principle  of  his  government 
was  terror,  which  was  luu-e  exerted  in  vain.  Exas- 
perated at  an  opposition  he  could  not  subdue,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced 
mankind.  He  put  his  own  son  to  death,  and  formed 
the  detestable  design  of  exterminating  all  his  family 
and  relations.  Self  preservaiion  now  opposed  the 
diabolical  purpose ;  his  actions  were  those  of  a  mad- 
man, and  his  relations  and  chief  officers  assassinated 
him  in  his  tent.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1747.  The  cruelty  of  Nadir  had  destroyed  all  the 
immediate  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
throne  became  tlie  si)urt  of  fortune.  One  pretender 
after  another  started  u|>  and  fell,  either  by  open  force, 
or  the  secret  nrachinations  of  treachery.  Anarchy 
and  tlcstruction  overspread  the  whole  empire;  the 
fields  were  laid  waste,  the  cities  were  plundered,  tiie 
iidiabitants  nmrdered,  and  every  district  exhibited  a 
scene  of  horror  and  blood.  Famine  at  last  sheathed 
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tlie  sword  of  destruction,  and  Kerim  Khan  was  ; 
cro\Aned  at  Tanris  in  the  year  176:3.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  Persians  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  peat-e  ; 
1>ut  it  is  very  ])ru!>abhj  that  the  miseries  and  distress 
which  have  Ijcen  iiltvodaced  by  rebelliiai,  will  not 
for  a  long- time  be  remoicd:  trade  is  still  in  a  lan- 
guishinc^  condition,  great  part  of  the  country  remains 
nncultn ateci,  and  pov;nty  and  toil  have  usurped  the 
place  of  aHlneuce  and  case. 


CHAP.  XV. 

ARAB  I  A. 

Situation,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  Soil,  Pro- 
duce,. Inhahitnnts^  Languaye,  Religion,  ^c. 

ARABIA  is  situated  between  the  S-jth  and  GOth 
dog-,  of  east  longitude,  and  between  the  I'itlt 
and  .30th  of  north  latitude ;  extending-  about  3000 
miles  in  length,  and  1200  in  breadth,  and  contains 
700,000  scpuirc  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  Turivcy  on 
the  north ;  by  Persia  and  the  gulphs  of  Bassora  and 
Ormus,  on  the  east ;  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  divides 
it  from  Africa,  on  the  west;  and  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  south. 

This  country  is  divided  into,  1.  Arabia  Petra;a, 
N.  W,  2.  Arabia  Deserta,  in  the  middle.  3.  Ara- 
bia Fetix,  S.  E. 

Arabia  Pefnva  fias  for  its  chief  town,  Suez,  east 
long-.  3:}  dcg-.  '27  min.  north  lat.  20  deg-.  ^iO  min. 

Arabia  Deserta  is  subdivided  into  Ilag'g-iaz  or 
Mecca,  and  Tehama ;  whose  chief  towns  are,  Mec- 
ca, east  Ions;.  -13  de"-.  -30  min.  lat.  21  dee:.  20  min. 
Sitlen,  jMedina,  and  Dliafar. 

Arabia  Felix  is  subdivided  into  Mocha,  Hadra- 
m«t,  Cascen,  Segur,  Oman  or  Muscat,  Jamama, 
and  Bahara.  The  town  of  Sibet  belongs  to  Mocha, 
and  that  of  Elcalf  to  Bahara ;  the  rest  are  the  same 
as  the  provinces. 

This  country  has  always  preserved  its  ancient  name. 
The  word  Arab,  it  is  generally  said,  signifies  a  rob- 
ber or  frec-booter.  The  word  Saracen,  by  which 
one  tri!)e  is  called,  is  said  to  signify  both  a  thief,  and 
an  inhabitaui  of  the  desert.  These  names  justly  be- 
long to  the  Araisians,  for  they  seldom  let  any  mer- 
rhandi'/o  pass  through  th(^  country  without  extorting 
something-  from,  if  not  robbing  the  owners.  Thus 
concerning-  the  Arabians,  who  are  the  posterity  (if 
Ishmael,  is  the  prediction  in  scripture.  Gen.  xvi.  12. 
fulfilled,  v\  here  it  is  said,  "  He  will  be  a  wild  man  ; 
his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  :  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren." 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arabia  are  those  called 
Gabel  el  Ared,  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  mountains 
i>i  Sinai  and  Horeb,  in  Arabia  Petra'a,  cast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  latter  are  situated  on  tlve  north  side 
of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  very  steep  and  high,  but 
not  proporlionably  broad;  and  though  a  road  is  cut 
all  the  way  up  to  their  sununits,  the  ascent  is  very 
dilllcult  and  fatiguing. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Euphrates,  which 
washes  tile  north-east  limits,  and  the  Tigris ;  both 
which  have  bceij  already  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Besides  these,  there  are 
few  rivers,  fountains,  or  sprino-s  in  this  country, 
which  is  almost  surrounded  with  seas ;  namely,  the 
India  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulphs  of  Persia  and 
Ormus.  Rosalgate  and  Musledonare  the  chief  capes 
or  promontories. 

Arabia  being-  situated  between   the   2d,  :kl,    1th, 

and  .5th  climates,  the  longest  day  in  the  south  is  about 

fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  and  in  the  north  eighteen 

hours  and  an.  half.     A  considerable  part  of  this  cuun- 
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try  lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer passes  over  Arabia  Felix  ;  so  that  the  air  is  ex- 
cessively dry  and  hot,  and,  in  many  places,  very  uu- 
sahitary,  particularly  near  the  coast. 

The  air  is  said  to  be  most  salutary  and  dry  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  the  hot  poisonous  winds,  which 
blow  there  as  well  as  in  Persia,  often  prove  fatal  to 
those  who  breathe  them.  Towards  the  south,  the 
heat  is  somewhat  allcv  iated  by  the  prodigious  dews 
wliich  generally  fall  in  the  night,  and  refresh  the 
earth. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  consists 
of  barren  rocky  mountains,  or  sandy  deserts  of  pro- 
digious extent,  over  which  there  is  no  be;iten  paths; 
so  that  the  caravans,  obliged  by  the  excessive  heat  to 
travel  in  the  night,  and  having  no  tracts,  are  guided, 
as  at  sea,  by  a  compass,  or  by  the  stars.  "  Here," 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  are  no  pastures  stored  with  flocks^ 
nor  vallies  standing  thick  with  corn ;  here  are  no  vine- 
yards or  olive-yards;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonesome 
desolate  wildonuss,  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by 
plains  covered  with  sands,  and  mountains  that  are 
made  up  of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  ig 
this  country  ever,  unless  sometimes  at  the  equinoxes, 
refreshed  with  rain ;  and  the  intenseness  of  the  cold 
in  tlie  nigiit  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the 
day.^"  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
southern  |)arts  of  Arabia,  where  the  soil,  refreshed 
by  the  dews  already  mentioned,  is  in  general  exceed- 
ing fertile. 

Tiie  cultivated  lands  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Arabia  Felix,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near 
the  sea-coast,  yield  eceeding  fine  coftee,  manna, 
myrrh,  cassia,  aloes,  balm  of  Gilead,  frankincense, 
spikenard,  and  other  valuable  g-ums;  cinnamon, 
pepper,  and  cardamoms;  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  At  Betelfagui  the  coffee- 
tree  is  cnllivated. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
all  over  Europe  for  their  swiftness  and  beauty,  and 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  country  for  stallions ; 
the  breed  of  English  horses,  particularly,  have  beoa 
much  improved  by  them.  The  finest  sort  is  in  the- 
kingdom  of  Sunnaa,  where  Mocha  is  situated.  But 
the  most  usefid  animals  to  the  Arabs  are  their  camels 
and  drometiaries,  which  are  fitted  by  nature  for  tra- 
velling- in  parched  and  sandy  deserts,  their  stomachs 
being-  formed  in  s-ach  a  maimer,  that  they  can  from 
thence  throw  the  water  up  into  their  tliroats.  This 
peculiarity  enables  them  to  travel  seven  or  eight  days 
without  drinking.  It  is  said,  that  these  animals  can 
distinguish  the  scent  of  water  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  instant  thej'  smell  it  set  out  on  a  swift 
trot,  and  never  stop  till  they  reach  the  spot  where  it 
is  found.  They  usually  carry  eight  hundred  weight 
upon  their  backs,  which  is  never  taken  olV  during  the 
longest  journeys,  for  they  naturcxlly  kneel  down  to 
rest,  and  rise  again  with  their  load. 

Though  the  Arabs  in  general  are  a  wandering  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  very  little  acquainted  with 
commerce ;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  trade 
carried  on  from  Mocha  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
companies  settled  there,  in  cofiee,  olibanum,  myrrh, 
aloes,  liquid  storax,  white  and  yellow  arsenic,  gum 
Arabic,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  other  drugs. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  Asiatics,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  middle 
stature,  and  thin,  with  black  hair  and  eyes.  They 
arc  said  to  be  a  brave  people,  excellent  horsemen, 
very  swift  of  foot,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and, 
since  they  became  acquainted  with  fire-arms,  good 
marksmen.  Some  of  them  reside  in  cities  and  towns 
upon  the  sea-coasts,  and  apply  themselves  to  trade, 
and  cultivate  the  sciences ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
have  no  settled  habitation,  roving  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  from  place  to  place,  for  the  conveniency 
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of  water  miJ  pasture  ;  and  during'  tlieir  abode  in  any 
pavticnlar  spot,  they  li\c  in  tents.  Among-  them- 
selves, and  towards  such  strangers  as  they  receive  as 
tViends,  tljey  arc  honest,  civil,  and  humane  ;  hut 
their  gem-ral  character  is  that  of  tVee-booters  or  rob- 
bers, which  the  word  Arab  is  said  to  imply.  Their 
food  is  chiefly  rice,  tish,  herbs,  venison,  fowl,  and 
most  kinds  of  flesh  :  but  they  prefer  that  of  camels. 
Like  the  Jews,  they  always  drain  tlie  blood  from 
every  tliing'theyeat,  aud  abstain  from  such  tish  ashave 
jio  scales.  Their  drink  is  chiefly  water  anil  sherbet, 
for  they  have  no  strong^  liquors. 

The  habit  of  the  roving-  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue 
shirt,  g-irt  about  them  with  a  white  sash  or  girdle  ; 
nud  some  of  them  have  a  vest  of  fur  or  sheep  skins 
over  it.  They  like\\ise  wear  drawers,  and  sometimes 
blippei's,  but  no  stockings  :  and  they  have  a  cap  or 
turban  on  their  liead.  Many  of  them,  however, 
£fo  naked  ;  but  the  women  are  so  wrapped  up,  that 
no  part  of  them  can  be  seen  but  their  eyes. 

^Ve  shall  now  g-ive  some  account  of  the  caravans, 
and  manner  of  travelling-  through  thi-  deserts  : — A 
caravan  implies  a  company  of  merchants,  travellers, 
or  pilgrims,  mIio,  for  tlieir  greater   security,  form  a 
Iroop,  in  order  to  assist  each  other  in  travelling  through  j 
the  deserts,  which   arc   invested  hv  wild  Arabs  and 
other  banditti.   But  no  caravan  can  :'e  formed  without  ; 
procuring  tiie  permission  in  writing  of  the  prince  in 
whose  dominions  the  caravan  is  formed,  as  well  as  I 
that  of  those  through  whose  territories  it  is  to  pass. — 
These  permissions  always  express  the  numl)eiof  per-  | 
sons  and  carriages,  and  the  quantity  of  merchanilize, 
which  are  to   compose   the    caravan,  as  well  as  tiie  j 
merchants  to  Avhom  tlie   goods  belong-.     They  also 
regulate  every  tiling  relating- to  its  police  and  govern-  j 
ment,  during  tlie  whole  journey.  j 

Caravans  are  generally  distinguished  into  four 
kinds;  the  heavy  caravans,  which  are  composed  of 
elephants,  camels,  dromedaries,  and  horses  ;  the  light  ' 
caravans,  in  wliich  tliere  art:  but  few  elephants  ;  the 
common  cara\ ans,  in  which  thi.-ie  arc  none  of  those 
mnvieldy  animals  ;  and  the  horse  caravans,  in  wliicb 
horses  only  are  used. 

The  heavy  caravans  are  regulated  l)y  tlie  following- 
portions  :  when  there  are  iive  hundred  eiephants, 
they  add  a  thousand  camels,  a  thousand  tlromedaries, 
ancl  two  thousand  horst  s.  The  escort  consists  of  four 
thousand  cavalry.  Two  men  arenecessury  for  leaumg 
one  elephant,  seven  men  for  eleven  camels,  and  iive 
men  for  three  dromedaries.  This  nudtitu»h^  of  ser- 
vants, together  with  the  oflicors  and  passengers,  whose 
number  is  not  limited,  serve  to  support  the  escort,  in 
case  of  an  attack  ;  and  therefore  render  the  caravan 
at  once  more  fonnidal>le  and  more  secure. 

The  A;  abian  prmces  subsist  principally  in  robbing ; 
they  traverse  the  deserts  in  troops,  so  that  the  cara- 
vans always  travel  with  the  greatest  precaution, 
being  drawn  up  in  a  very  regular  vnanner.  None 
stray  from  the  cara\  an,  nor  deviate  from  the  position 
assigned  them  at  theii-  first  setting  out.  The  wander- 
ing- Arabs,  ;is  soon  as  they  have  intelligence  of  a 
caravan  being  entered  tlie  deserts,  send  out  spies  to 
make  the  necessary  observations  on  the  number  and 
fonieof  the  escort.  If  they  find  they  are  not  able  to 
attack  the  caravan  in  form,  tliey  hover  round  it,  in 
o.der  to  pilfer  from  the  merchants  during  the  night ; 
but,  if  they  think  themselves  able  to  defeat  the  escort, 
they  approach  boldly,  and  begin  the  attack  with 
the  utmost  fury.  If  the  escort  stands  firm,  the  Arabs 
generally  fly  with  the  greatest  precipitation  ;  for, 
being  sirangers  to  military  disci |)line,  they  hardly 
ever  rally  after  being  once  repulsed  :  but,  if  the  es- 
cort give  way,  the  whole  is  thrown  into  confusion, 
the  caravan  is  plundered,  and  the  whole  comoy,  ex- 
cept the  foreign  merchants,  sold  for  slaves.  It  is 
.  therefoi-e  no  wonder,  if  travellers  of  all  kinds,  and 
e\en  pilgvinis  themselves,  who  cross  these  barren 
tracks  from  motives  of   devotion,  are  struck  with 


terror  on  entering  the  desirls.  Nor  is  even  the  most 
powerful  caravan  always  secure,  for  th.cy  have  rjiore 
than  once  been  attacked  and  plnndertd.  In  tli^ 
year  17')(),  a  body  of  .j(),0()0  Arabians,  nndi  r  the 
command  of  one  of  their  princes,  attackid  a  caravan 
of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  ]Me('ca, 
killed  about  10,000  p»rsons,  and  jdundered  it  of 
every  thing  valuable,  though  escorted  by  a  Turkish 
aruiy.  *  On  the  sea-coast  they  are  mere  pirates,  and 
make  ])rizes  of  every  vessel  they  can  master,  without 
distinction. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  Indies  was  formerly 
carried  on  by  caravans;  bui  since  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  by  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  the  caravan 
trade  has  been  upon  the  decline.  The  dreadful  wars 
carried  on  in  the  Lesser  Asia  and  Egypt,  m  herebv 
these  rich  countries  were  stripped  of  their  wealth  and 
iid;abitants,  encreased  the  evil;  and  the  exactions  of 
the  Turks,  added  to  the  late  dreadful  troubles  iii 
Persia,  have  almost  annihilated  the  whole.  Few 
caravans  now  cross  the  deserts,  except  those  that  pass 
annually  to  iNlecca  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  e\  en 
these  begin  to  decline,  because  the  merchants  are  no 
longer  al)le  to  carry  on  their  former  trade  with  India. 
The  ro%ing  Arabs  raise  a  contribution  on  the  cara- 
vans; those  which  travel  from  Damas  to  Mecca 
procure  an  uninterrupted  journey  for  the  considera- 
tion of  l-30,00()  livres,  to  which  the  arand  sei<.>-nior 
is  subjected. 

Many  of  the  wild  Arabs  are  still  Pagans,  but  the 
people  in  general  profess  Mahometunism.  Of  this 
religion  we  shall  give  an  account  in  the  History  of 
Mahomet,  tlieir  couatrynian. 

Arabia  wasj  in  former  ages,  famous  for  learning 
and  learned  men,  who  were  skilled  in  all  the  liberal 
arts ;  and  many  of  tl;e  Arabian  performances  in  phv- 
sic,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  shew  the  authors 
have  been  persons  of  great  genius  and  application  ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  country  at  present  where  the 
people  are  so  universally  ignorant.  The  vulgar  lan- 
g-uage  used  in  the  three  Arabias  is  the  Arabesk,  or 
corrupt  Arabian,  which  is  likewise  spoken,  with  some 
variation  of  dialect,  over  great  part  of  the  East,  from 
Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  great  Mogul. 

The  jiure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  tlialect  of  tlie  Hebrew,  and,  by  the  people  of 
the  6ast„  ' accounted  the  richest,  most  energetic,  and 
copious  lahguagc  in  the  world,  is  taught  in  their 
schools,  as  G  reek  and  Latin  are  among  Europeans,  and 
used  by  Mahometans  in  their  worship.  The  books 
\^hich  treat  of  it,  say  they  have  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand terms  to  express  the  word  camel,  and  five  hun- 
dred for  that  of  a  lion.  In  this  language  the  Koran 
was  written,  and  they  will  not  sufler  it  to  be  read  iu 
any  other  :  they  look  upon  it  to  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Paradise,  and  think  no  man  can  be  master 
of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  consisting  of  several  mil- 
lions of  words. 

.  Sir  AVilliam  Jones  has  lately  translated  into  English 
seven  Arabian  ])Oi;ms,  called  the  Molakat,  wliich 
are  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  suspended 
on  its  walls  or  gates,  and  aftbrd  a  fine  specimen  of 
oriental  poetry,  as  to  the  dramatic  pastoral.  As  a 
specanen  of  these  poems  may  serve  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  6f  our  readers,  and  also  display  a  lively  and 
entertaining  view  of  the  Arabian  customs  and  modes 
of  living,  we  ha\e  therefore  transcribed  from  one  of 
them  the  following  stanzas. 

1.  "  Desolate  are  the  mansions  of  the  fair,  the  sta- 
tions in  Minia,  where  thiy  resteil,  antl  those  where 
they  fixed  their  abodes  !  wild  are  the  hills  of  Gouli  ; 
and  deserted  is  the  summit  Uijaam." 

2.  "  The  canahs  of  llayaan  are  destroyed  :  the  re- 
mains of  them  are  laid  bare,  and  smoothed  by  the 
floods,  like  characters  engraved  on  the  solid  rocks." 

3.  "  Dear  ruins  !  many  a  year  has  been  closed, 
.  many  a  nionlh,   holy   and  unhallowed,  has  elapsed, 
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since  I  exchanged  tender  vows  with  their  fair  inhabi- 
tants." 

I.  "  The  rainy  constellations  of  spring  have  made 
their  hills  green  and  luxuriant  :  the  drops  from  the 
Ihunrler  clouds  have  drenched  them  with  profuse  as 
well  as  with  o-entle  showers." 

.5.  "  Showers  from  every  nightly  cloud,  from  every 
cloud  vcstiiit;-  the  horizon  at  day  break,  and  from 
every  evening-cloud,  responsive  with  hoarsi3  nun-- 
nmrs."  C^c.) 

6.  "  Here  the  wihl  eringo-plants  raise  their  heads ; 
here  the  antelopes  bring  forth  their  young  by  the 
sides  of  the  a  alley,  and  here  the  ostriches  drop  their 
eggs. 

7.  "  The  large  eyed  wild  cows  lie  snckling  their 
young  a  few  days  oUl :  their  young,  who  will  soon 
become  a  herd  on  the  plain." 

S.  "  The  torrents  have  cleared  the  rubbish,  and 
disclosed  the  traces  of  habitations,  as  the  reeds  of  a 
writer  restore  eflaced  letters  in  a  book ;" 

9.  "  Or  as  the  black  dust,  sprinkled  over  the  vari- 
ed marks  on  the  fair  hand,  brings  to  view,  with  a 
brighter  tint,    the  blue  stains  of  woad." 

10.  "  I  stood  asking  news  of  the  ruins  concerning 
their  lovely  habitants  ;  I)ut  what  avail  my  questions 
to  dreary  rocks,  who  answer  them  only  by  their 
echo  ?" 

II.  "  In  the  plains,  which  now  are  naked,  a  po- 
pulous city  once  dwelled  :  but  they  decamped  at 
early  dawn,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  canals, 
which  encircled  their  tents; and  the  Thuniaam  plants, 
with  which  they  were  repaired." 

12.  "  How  were  thy  tender  affections  raised, 
when  the  damsels  of  the  tribe  departed ;  when  they 
hid  themselves  in  carriages  of  cotton,  like  antelopes 
in  the  lair;  and  the  tents,  as  they  are  struck,  gave 
a  piercing  sound  !" 

13.  "  They  were  concealed  in  vehicles,  whose 
sides  were  well  covered  with  awning's  and  carpets, 
with  finespun  curtains  and  pictured  vests." 

11.  "A  company  of  maidens  were  seated  in  them, 
with  black  eyes  and  graceful  motions,  like  the  wild 
heifers  of  Tudah,  or  the  i-oes  of  Wegera,  tenderly 
gazing  on  their  young." 

lo.  "  They  hastened  their  camels  till  the  sultry 
vapour  gradually  stole  them  from  thy  sight,  and  they 
seemed  to  pass  through  a  vale,  wild  with  ta'marisks, 
and  rough  withlarge  stones,  like  the  valley  of  Beisha." 

In  these  countries,  time  is  measured  by  hour  glasses; 
and,  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  Petrifajthey  have  calen- 
dars that  were  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  which  are 
rather  curious,  and  in  which  tlic  sun's  place,  the  semi- 
diurnal and  nocturnal  arch,  the  length  of  the  twilight, 
and  the  hours  of  prayer,  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
columns,  and  calculated  to  a  moment. 

They  know  nothing  of  algebra,  or  numerical  arith- 
metic, though  their  ancestors  furnished  us  with  the 
characters  of  t'le  one,  and  with  the  name  at  least  of 
the  other  ;  yet  they  have  a  way  of  reckoning  by  put- 
tin""  their  hands  into  each  other's  sleeves,  and  touch- 
ing one  another  with  a  certain  joint  or  finger  so  ex- 
pressively that,  without  even  moving  their  lips,  they 
can  conclude  bariyains  or  agreeirients.     Thev  have. 


however,  if  you  believe  them,  some  wise  men  among 
them,  who  are  so  skilled  in  figures  as  to  be  able,  by 
certain  cond)inations  of  numbers,  to  form  the  most 
wonderful  calculations.  But  Arabia  is  the  boasted 
seat  of  wonders ! 

The  principal  places  and  cities  m  Arabia  come 
uextimder  our  consideration. 

The  desert  of  Sinai  is  a  beautiful  plain,  near  nine 
miles  long,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open 
to  the  north-east ;  but,  to  the  southward,  is  closed  by 
some  of  the  lower  eminencies  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  such  encroach- 
ments upon  the  plain  as  to  divide  it  into  two,  each  so 
capacious  as  to  be  sufficient  to  receive  the  wliole 
Israelitish  camp. 


Mount  Horeb,  where  Moses  kept  the  flocks  of  Je- 
thro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  saw  the  burnino:' bush, 
may  be  seen  from  Mount  Sinai.  On  these  mountains 
are  many  chapels  and  cells,  possessed  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Monks,  who, like tlie  religious  at  Jerusalem, 
pretend  to  shew  the  very  spot  where  every  miracle 
or  remarkable  transaction  recorded  in  Scripture,  was 
performed. 

There  are  few  places  worthy  notice  in  Arabia. 
The  principal  cities  are  jMecca,  Medina,  .Alocha, 
Aden,  Musehat,  and  Sue/.;  and  those  only  will  be 
described.  The  two  former  are  the  centre  of  the 
devotion  of  all  ^lahonutaus  ;  and  the  four  latter  the 
principal  places  of  trade. 

Mecca,  the  principal  of  Arabia,  and  celebrated 
for  being-  the  birth  place  of  Mahomet,  is  situated 
forty -two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  so  bar- 
ren a  spot,  that  the  country  round  it  affords  no  suste- 
nance either  for  man  or  beast;  so  that  the  city  is 
supplied  with  corn,  ^cc.  by  two  cara\ans,  which  ar- 
rive there,  one  in  the  summer,  and  the  other  in  the 
winter,  annually.  All  the  water  from  the  springs  in 
the  town  is  bitter  and  unfit  to  drink,  which  obliges 
the  inhabitants  to  preserve  the  rain  water  in  cisterns. 
There  is  indeed  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Zemzem,  which  they  hold  in  the  highest 
veneration,  believing  it  to  be  the  same  which  the 
angel  pointed  out  to  Hagar  when  her  son  Ishmael 
was  perishing  with  thirst.  The  pilgrims,  who  resort 
to  this  city,  always  drink  of  the  water  of  this  well,  to. 
which  they  ascribe  a  number  of  fabulous  virtues.  I 
is  of  a  brackish  taste,  and  causes  eruptions  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  drink  it  in  any  great  quantity. 

Hammam  Faraun  is  the  name  of  a  hot  spring, 
which  rises  by  two  apertures  out  of  a  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain.  It  is  used  in  baths  by  the 
neighbouring  sick,  who  commonly  stay  forty  days  for 
cure,  during  which  their  only  food  is  a  fruit  called 
Lassaf,  which  grows  here.  The  tradition  that  the 
Jews  passed  this  wa\',  and  that  Pharaoh's  army  was 
drowned  here,  has  occasioned  this  place  to  receive 
the  name  of  Birket-el-Faraun.  The  Arabs  imagine 
that  Pharaoh  is  doing  penance  at  the  bottom  of  this 
well,  and  vomits  up  the  sulphurous  vapour  with 
which  the  water  is  impregnated. 

The  mosque  in  this  city  is  esteemed  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  any  temple  in  the  world.  Its  lofty  roof, 
raised  in  form  of  a  dome,  and  covered  with  gold,  and 
the  two  beautiful  towers,  of  extraordinary  height 
and  architecture,  make  a  most  superb  appearance, 
and  are  conspicuous  at  a  very  great  distance.  This 
temple  has  an  hundred  gates,  with  a  window  over 
each  ;  is  three  hundred  and  seventy  cubits  long,  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  broad,  and  supported  by  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pillars.  Tiie  Mahometans 
pretend  that  this  mosque  is  erected  on  the  very  spot 
where  Abraham  built  his  dwelling  house,  which  has 
been  preserved  ever  since,  and  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  temple.  They  call  it  Al-Caabah,  the  Holy- 
House,  or  chapel,  and  say,  that  it  was  first  erected  by 
Adam  ;  but  being  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  was, 
by  the  command  of  God,  rebuilt  by  Abraham  and 
Ishmael.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  broad, 
and  thirty  high.  The  door  is  of  silver;  the  walls  are 
constantly  covered  with  hangings  of  fine  silk,  beauti- 
fully wrought,  and  girt  rountl  with  two  belts  of  gold, 
one  near  the  bottom,  and  the  other  near  the  toj).  In 
this  house  the  Mahometans  also  affirm  that  their 
great  prophet  was  born,  and  every  Mussulman  is 
obliged,  by  his  rebgion,  to  visit  it  once  in  his  life,  or 
to  send  a  deputy  ;  so  that  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  annually  resort  thither  is  incredible. 

Medinti  is  .situated  about  250  miles  north  of  Mecca, 

and  fifty  from  the  Red  Sea.     It  is  famous  for  being 

:  the  place  which   Mahomet  chose    for  his  residence 

I  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  likewise  that 

I  of  his  interment.     The  mosque,  which  contains  his 

sepulchre,  is  a  structure  of  vast  magnificence,   and 
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styled  the  IVIost  Holy.  It  is  supported  by  400  stately 
columns,  and  embellished  with  300  silver  lamps,  con- 
tinually bmnins,'.  I^'i^  cdpold,  which  is  but  small,  is 
covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  under  it  is  raised 
the  prophet's  tomb  of  white  marble,  enclosed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  only  be  viewed  through  win- 
dows, made  for  that  purpose,  and  latticed  with  silver. 
The  inside  is  enriched  with  stones  of  immense  value, 
particularly  that  part  which  is  over  the  head  of  the 
prophet.  At  the  foot  6f  the  coffin  is  a  g^olden  cre- 
scent, the  workmanship  of  which  is  greatly  admired, 
being  curiously  wrought,  and  adorned  witli  precious 
stones.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
over  it  is  a  rich  canopy  of  silver  tissue,  both  which  are 
renewed  annually  by  the  bashaw  of  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  he  receives,  for  this  purpose,  from 
the  grand  seignior.  The  camel  which  carries  it 
derives  a  sort  of  sanctity  from  it,  and  is  never  to  be 
used  in  any  drudgery  afterwards.  The  old  pall  and 
canopy  are  always  cut  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  the  su- 
perstitious Mahometans  as  sacred  relics.  The  place 
•where  the  coffin  lies,  is  supported  by  black  marble 
pillars,  and  encompassed  by  a  balusti  ade  of  silver, 
hung  «ith  a  number  of  lamps  of  the  same  metal,^ 
kept  continually  burning.  Vast  numbers  of  pilgrims 
resort  to  this  city,  but  not  in  such  multitudes  as  to 
Mecca ;  for  this  jonrnej^  is  not  enjoined  expressly  by 
their  religion,  though  such  as  perform  it  are  entitled 
to  great  privileges,  and  esteemed  saints  ever  after. 
Christians  are  forbid  approaching  either  Mecca  or 
Medina  within  a  limited  distance,  on  pain  of  being 
burnt  alive. 

Mocha  is  a  port  town,  situated  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gives  name  to  a  kingdom  of  considerable  extent 
along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  has  four  gates 
and  as  many  towers ;  the  buildings  are  lotly,  and 
tolerably  regular :  they  are  covered  with  a  chinam 
or  stucco,  that  gives  a  dazzling  whiteness  to  them. 
The  harbour  is  semicircular,  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  is  two  miles,  and  there  are  several  handsome 
mosques  here.  This  city  is  now  the  emporium  for 
the  trade  of  all  India  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  coffee 
exported  from  thence  is  esteemed  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  place.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  English  and  Dutch  companies  have  houses  there, 
and  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce.  The  only 
inconvenience  they  sustain  is  from  the  violence  and 
exactions  of  the  Arabian  princes;  for  the  king's 
customs  are  easy,  being  fixed  at  three  per  cent,  to  all 
Europeans, 

Aden  is  likewise  a  considerable  place  for  trade,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  being  situated  in  the  kingdom, 
about  120  miles  south-east  of  that  city,  aii<l  not  far 
from  the  Streights  of  Babelmandel.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  several  high  mountains,  on  the  summits  of 
which  the  Arabians  have  erected  five  or  six  forts, 
with  several  fortifications,  to  guard  the  passes.  This 
town  is  well  supplied  with  good  water,  and  contains 
about  6000  inhabitants. 

Muschat,  or  Moscat,  and  Sue/,  were  formerly  places 
of  considerable  strength ;  but  they  are  now  only  re- 
markable for  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  latter  by 
the  Turks,  and  with  the  former  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  city  of  Suez  stands  upon  the  western  side, 
but  not  just  upon  tlic  western  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  It  is  not  surrounded  with  walls;  but  the 
hoases  are  built  so  closely  together  that  there  are  only 
two  pa:>sages  into  the  city,  of  which  that  nearest  the 
sea  is  open,  the  other  shut  by  a  very  insufficient  gate. 
The  houses  are  very  sorry  structures;  the  kans  being 
the  only  solid  buildings  in  the  city.  Hardly  any  part 
now  remains  of  the  castle  which  the  Turks  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kobum.  Suez  is  very 
thinly  inhabited :  among  its  inhabitants  are  some 
Greeks,  and  a  few  families  of  Copts ;  but,  about  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  it  is  crowded  with 
strangers. 

The  ground  l)'ing  round  it  is  all  ouii"  bed  of  rock, 
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slightly  covered  with  saiid  ;  scarce  a  plant  is  to  be 
seen  any  wherein  the  neighbourhood  ;  trees,  gardens, 
meadows,  and  fields,  are  entirely  unknown  at  Suez. 
Fish  is  the  only  article  of  provisions  plentiful  here. 
All  other  necessaries  of  life,  for  both  men  and  the 
domestic  anim.als,  are  brought  from  afar,  from  Cairo, 
which  is  three  days  journey  from  Suez;  Mount  Snini, 
at  the  distance  of  six  days  journey;  or  Ghasso,  at 
the  distance  of  seven.  There  is  not  a  single  spring 
of  water. 

Ship-building  is  the  chief  emplovment  of  the  in- 
habitants;- although  wood  and  iron,  and  all  the  other 
materials,  are  to  be  brought  from  Cairo  upon  camels, 
and  are  consequently  very  dear.  The  ships  built  at 
Suez  ha\e  a  very  awkward  rudder,  made  of  a  large 
beam,  the  use  of  which  is  dangerous  and  inconveni- 
ent. The  governor  of  Suez  was  a  bev  from  Cairo : 
and  he  kept  a  very  numerous  household.  He  was  a 
]Mahometan  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  a  sugar-mer- 
chant. 

Mr.  Niebur,  in  liis  travels  through  Arabia,  has 
given  the  following  description  of  the  city  of  Loheia, 
in  that  country.  He  tells  us  it  has  stood  only  for 
three  centuries :  that  its  founder  and  patron  was  a 
Mahometan  saint,  called  Schiech  Saled,  who  built  a 
hut  on  the  shore  where  Loheia  now  stands,  and  spent 
there  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  hermit.  After  his 
death,  a  kabbet,  or  house  of  prayer,  was  raised  over 
his  tomb ;  and  it  was  afterwards,  by  degrees,  embel- 
lished and  endowed.  Some  devout  person,  imugin* 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  great  happiness  to  them  to  liv« 
near  the  remains  of  so  holy  a  person,  built  huts  for 
themselves  about  his  tomb.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
the  harbour  of  Marabea,  a  neighbouring  city  in 
which  a  governor  resided,  was  filled  up.  The  inha- 
bitantsT^  upon  this,  deserted  their  city,  and  settled  at 
Loheia,  whither  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred. 

The  territory  of  Loheia  is  arid  and  barren.  The 
harbour  is  so  indifferent,  that  even  the  smallest  ves- 
sels are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  city ;  and  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb,  laden  boats 
cannot  approach  near  it.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
advantage, a  considerable  trade  in  coffee  is  carried  on 
from  Loheia ;  the  cofiee  is  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  exposed  in  one  large  heap  for  sale. 
Tliis  coffee  is  not  reputed  to  be  so  good  as  that  which 
comes  from  Eeit  el  Fakih,  and  is  shipped  at  Mocha 
and  Hodeida :  but  coffee  is  to  be  purchased  here  upon 
more  reasonable  terms,  and  the  carriage  to  Jidda 
costs  less.  • 

Loheia,  although  without  walls,  is  not  entirely  de- 
fenceless. Tweh  e  towers,  guarded  by  soldiers,-  stand 
at  equal  distances  round  it.  These  towers  resemble 
those  in  some  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany : 
the  height  of  its  gates  renders  it  necessary  to  climb 
up  to  them  upon  ladders.  Only  one  of  those  towers, 
and  that  newly  built  by  Emir  Farhan,  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  being  defended  by  cannons  :  the  rest  are  so 
ill  built,  that  the  Arabs  of  Haschid,  some  time  since, 
made  their  way  through  them,  and  set  fire  to  the 
city. 

Several  of  the  houses  in  Loheia  are  built  of  stone ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  huts  constructed  in  that  fashion 
which  is  common  among  the  Arabs.  The  walls  are 
of  mud,  mixed  with  dung,  and  the  roof  is  thatched 
with  a  sort  of  grass,  which  is  very  common  there. 
Around  the  walls  within,  are  a  range  of  beds  made 
of  straw,  on  which,  notwithstanding  their  simplicity, 
a  person  may  either  sit  or  lie  commodiously  enough. 
Such  a  house  is  not  large  enough  to  be  divided  into 
separate  apartments;  it  has  seldom  windows,  audits 
door  is  only  a  stiaw  mat.  When  an  Arab  has  a 
family  and  cattle,  he  builds  for  their  accommodation 
several  such  huts,  and  encloses  the  whole  with  a 
strong  wooden  fence.  The  population  of  the  cities  of 
Arabia,  therefore,  cannot  be  proportionate  to  their 
extent.  The  water  of  Loheia  is  very  bad,  and  is 
^  L  brought 
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brottffht  from  a  distance :  the  best  comefi  two  leagues 
and  a  lialf  from  the  city.  The  common  people  drink 
frovii  a  well,  wliich  is  a  league  from  the  city.  Witlnn 
two  leag-ues  of  Loheia,  is  ^a  small  hill,  which  aifords 
considerable  quantities  of  mineral  salt. 

The  city  of  iMoclia,  built  about  four  centuries 
since,  staiids  in  a  very  dry  and  barren  situation.  Its 
fortifications  aie  the"  walls  that  surround  it,  some 
towers  on  the  way  to  Musa,  which  arc  dignified  with 
the  name  of  casties,  and  two  other  castles  of  the  same 
sort  upon  the  two  arms  of  the  harbour.  The  g-reatest 
of  tliese  two  castles  is  called  Kalla  Tojar,  and  the 
smallest  Kalla  Abdurrah,  from  the  names  of  two 
saints,  buried  in  these  two  places.  They  are  provided 
with  some  few  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  houses  in  tlie  city  are  built  of  stone,  and  some 
are  handsome  :  however,  there  are  others,  both  within 
and  without  the  Avails,  no  better  than  the  huts  com- 
mon throuo-h  all  the  Tehama.  In  the  environs  of  this 
city  are  abundance  of  date  trees,  and  many  agreeable 
g-ardens. 

The  northeni  parts  of  Arabia  being  subject  to  the 
Turks,  are  governed  by  bashas  of  their  appointing. 
The  inland  country  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  several 
petty  piinces,  denominated  Xerifs  and  Imans,  who, 
in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affairs,  seem  to  be 
absolute,  guiding  themselves  by  no  other  law  than 
those  found  in  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it. 
The  wandering  Arabs  are  governed  by  sheikhs  and 
emirs.  A  sheikh  superintends  a  particular  collection 
of  tents,  which  are  called  dow-wars ;  but  an  emir 
rules  over  the  whole  tribe,  and,  consequently,  their 
authority  extends  to  many  of  these  dow-wars.  There 
is  one  distinguished  by  the  title  of  grand-emir,  who 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  rest,  though  his 
authority  is  often  disputed. 

The  Arabs  have  no  regular  standing  militia,  but 
tlieir  chief  commands  both  the  persons  and  purses  of 
the  subjects,  as  the  necessity  of  affairs  requires.  The 
people  are  distributed  into  several  clans ;  and  the 
Avhole  number  of  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  -2,000,000, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THK  ARABS,  AND  OF  MAHOMET, 
THEIR    PROPHET. 

The   Arabs,    even  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
been   a  free  and  independent  people.     It  was  fore- 
told of  their   great  ancestor  Ishmael,  that  his  hand 
should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.     This  prediction  has  been  remarkably 
fulfilled.      The   Arabs   are  still  wanderers  in  their 
native  country.     They  owe  no  subjection  to  any  but 
their  emirs,  the  princes   or  chiefs   of  each  itinerant 
tribe.     Robbers  by  profession,  they  consider  the  pro- 
perty of  every  stranger  as  their  own ;  and  their  fero- 
city, added  to  the  inliospitable  nature  of  their  exten- 
sive deserts,  has  much  tended  to  lessen  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  caravans  to  India.     In  the  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  the  Arabs  were  indeed  a  great  and  warlike 
people ;    they  had   kings   of  their  own,  and   to  their 
assistance  Ninus  chiefly  owed  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon :    but  intestine  commotions,  and  civil  wars,  soon 
commenced   among   themselves,  aiul   their  different 
tribes  have   ever  since  continii'J    under  a  kind  of 
patriarchal  government.     Ncilncr  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus,    tlie  Greeks   under  Alc\iuuler,  the    Romans 
under  their  most  fortunate  generals,  the  Tartars  under 
Tamerlane,  nor  the  Turks  in  their  greatest  height  of 
power,  could   make   an  entire   con(iuest  of  Arabia. 
Part   of  that  country  was  indeed  subdued ;  but  the 
greater  nnnd)er  of  these  wandering  tribes  still   pre- 
served their  inde|>endency,  and   l)id  defiance  to  all 
the  force  that  could  be  sent  against  them. 

In  the  sixth  century,  about  the  year  596,  the  great 
impostor    jMahomct    ajipeared,     and    changed,    for 
a  time,  the  jjreater  part  of   the  Arabian  system  of 
3- 


government.  He  was  born  at  Mecca,  and  descended 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Coreischites,  esteemed  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  in  Arabia ;  but  his  parents 
were  very  poor.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
employed  as  a  factor  by  liis  uncle,  Abuteleb,  and  in 
that  capacity  travelled  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  Subtle  by  nature,  though  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, he  made  many  observations  on  the  different  reli- 
g-ions  professed  in  those  countries,  and  the  various 
sects  into  which  they  were  divided.  He  percei\'ed 
that  most  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  these  dif- 
ferent sects  were  the  same,  and  that  the  contested 
tenets  which  had  given  rise  to  such  dreadful  animosi- 
ties, were  trifling  iji  themselves,  and  thence  imagined 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a  religion  which  would 
unite  them  all,  and  remove  those  heats  and  animosi- 
ties which  had  produced  so  many  disorders  among^ 
mankind.  But  his  poverty  and  want  of  learning  were 
obstacles  which  he  was  at  first  in  no  capacity  to  sur- 
mount. 

In   the  mean  time  his  uncle  died,  and  IMahomet 
became  a  servant  to  a  rich  Syrian  merchant,  and  for 
some  time  travelled  with  his  caravans  into  different 
parts  of  Asia-Minor.     Cadija,  the  wife  of  jMuhomet's 
master,  often  received  her  servant  with  j^leasure,  and 
at  his  death,  took  him  to  her  bed.     This  fortunate 
incident  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  Mahomet's 
scheme;    he  was  now  possessed  of  wealth  suttlcient 
for  his  purposes,  but   learning   was   not  to  be  pur- 
chased with  money  ;    time  and  assiduity  alone  could 
procure  that  valuable  acquisition ;    and  those   were 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  his  design.     Enter-' 
prising  by  nature,  and  possessed  of  a  species  of  ambi- 
tion peculiar  to  himself,  he  considered  every  moment 
he  delayed  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  as  a  loss  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  himself.     In  this  state  of  per- 
turbation he  discovered,  that  a  person  among'  his  own 
servants  was  possessed  of  the  learning  he  so  greatly 
wanted,  and  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
attempting   the  work   he  was  so  desirous  to  perform. 
This  person  was  Sergius,  a  Nestorian  monk,  a  person 
of  great  parts  and  learning,  but  such  a  libertine  in 
his  conduct,  that  he  had  been  expelled  the  convent, 
and  taken  shelter  among  the  Arabs.     The  monk  cor- 
dially embraced  the  oftiers  of  Mahomet;  but  at  the 
same  time,  rightly  observed,  that  it  would    be  very 
diflicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  establish  a  new  reli- 
gion, without  pretending  to  a  divine  sanction.    Maho-* 
met  perceived  the  justness  of  the  remark,  and,  ever 
fruitful  ia  resources,  determined  to  turn  a  natural 
calamity  to  his  own  advantage.     He  had  long  been 
atilicted  with  epileptic  fits,  and  pretended  that  these 
were  only  trances,  into  which  he  was  thrown  at  the 
sight  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  was  often  sent  from 
heaven  to  reveal  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  which 
he  was  commanded   to  publish  to  the  world.     But 
lest  the  truth  of  this  story  should   be   suspected,  he 
lived  a  very  austere  and  abstemious  life,  which  soon 
procured  him  a  chaiacter  for  sanctity,  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  neighbours.     This  gave  a  sanction 
to  his  pretensions  ;  his  followers  increased  daily  both 
in  number  and  enthusiasm,  and  Mahomet  now  thought 
proper  to  make  an  open  declaration  of  his  mission. 
He  asserted,  that   he  was  a  piophet  sent  from  God 
into  the  world   to  teacii  his  law,  and  compel  man- 
kind to  observe  it.     Ala/ried  at  the  pretensions  of 
this  enthus-iastical  impostor,  and  dreading  the  fatal 
consequences  generally  attending   popular  insurrec- 
tions, the  magistrates  of  Mecca  determined  to  put  a 
final   period  to  the  growing  evil,  by  taking  off  the 
bigotled   leader.     Bui  the   requisite  secrecy  was  not  . 
observed :  IMahomet  was  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
and   fled,  with   a  few   of  his   faithful  followers,  to 
Medina.     This  flight,  which  happened  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  the  Mahometans  use  as  an  epocha 
in  tlie  computation  of  time,  calling  it  by  the  Arabic 
word  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  flight. 

The  fame  of  ilahomet  had  reached  Medina  some 
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years  before  he  was  oblig'ed  to  take  refuge  in  that 
city  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  received  him  with  open 
arms.  ■■  Assisted  by  his  faithful  companion  the  monk, 
M^i-iiomet  now  applied  himself  to  form  a  system  of 
relig'ion  that  should  extend  to  all  the  neii>hbourinjj 
nations,  and  be  conformable  to  their  different  profes- 
sions. At  the  same  time,  he  was  very  careful  to  ren- 
der it  agreealjle  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  He 
knew  that  sensual  enjoyments  were  much  better 
adapted  to  the  generality  of  the  people,  than  spiritual ; 
and  therefore  promised  them  every  delight  that  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  Mahomet 
erected  the  su]'erstructure  of  his  religion  was,  that 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  but 
one  true  orthodox  belief,  which  consists  in  acknow- 
ledging one  true  God  only,  and  obeying  the  precepts 
of  such  ministers  and  prophets  as  he  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  send  into  the  world,  to  reveal  his  will  to 
mankind.  Upon  this  foundation,  he  pretended  to 
be  a  prophet  sent  into  the  world  to  reform  the  abuses 
crept  into  religion,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  original 
simplicity.  He  added  that  as  the  endeavours  of 
Moses  and  Christ  were  rendered  abortive,  God  had 
sent  him,  as  his  last  and  greatest  prophet,  with  a 
more  ample  commission  than  either  Moses  or  Christ 
•were  entrusted  with.  Their's  wei'e  confined  to  per- 
suasion only,  but  his  extended  to  force,  The  sword 
was  to  eflect  what  preaching  and  miracles  had  en- 
deavoured in  vain :  the  divine  law  was  to  be  propa- 
gated by  force,  and  the  throne  of  the  faithful  founded 
on  the  blood  of  unbelievers.  The  bounds  of  his 
kingdom  wore  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet.  But  as  these 
conquests  could  noL  be  made  without  danger,  Maho- 
met promised,  that  those  who  ventured  their  lives  in 
establishing  his  kingdom,  should  enjoy  the  spoils  and 
possessions  of  their  enemies,  as  a  reward  in  this  lite, 
and,  after  death,  a  paradise  of  all  sensual  enjoyments, 
especially  those  of  love.  He  added,  that  those  who 
died  in  propagating  the  faith,  would  enjoy  a  distin- 
guished place  m  par.ulise,  experience  pleasures  pecu- 
liarly intense,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. These  particulars,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  a  prohibition  of  drinking  spi- 
rituous liquors,  formed  the  principal  articles  of  Ma- 
homet's creed ;  and  were  written  by  the  monk  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  a  book  called  the  Koran,  or 
Alkorau,  by  way  of  eminence  above  all  other  writ- 
ings. 

The  Koran  was  no  feooner  published,  than  Ma- 
homet's followers  increased  in  a  very  astonishing 
manner.  His  doctrine  was  soon  propagated  in  dis- 
tant countries.  Arians,  Jews,  and  Pagans  abandoned 
their  former  religion,  and  became  Mahometans. 
The  contagion  spread  in  a  very  rapid  manner  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia;  and  Mahomet, 
from  a  deceitful,  ini|)otent  impostor,  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  his  age.  He  died 
three  years  after  his  conquest  of  Mecca,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  629.  His  suc- 
cessors pursued  the  plan  of  their  prophet,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  in  pro^sagating  his  rehgion  by  the 
sword. 

The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  under  the  names 
of  Saracens  and  Moors,  extended  their  conquests  into 
various  parts  of  Europe,  'i'hey  reduced  great  part  of 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  calii)hs  of  Persia  turned  their  arms  to 
the  east,  and  conquered  several  countries  ;  the  Tar- 
tars, under  Tamerlane,  carried  their  conquests  into 
China  and  the  Indies;  and  tlic  Turks  reduced  the 
Greek  empire,  and  made  Constantinople  the  seat  ot 
their  government. 

In  this  rapid  manner  was  the  Mahometan  religion 
propagated  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  it  is  still 


professed  by  a  considerable  part  of  mankind,  and 
established  in  various  countries. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


THE  ASIATIC,  OR  INDIAN  AND 
ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 

THE    EMPIRE    OF   JAPAN. 

THE  islands  of  which  this  extensive  and  opulent 
empire  is  composed,  are  called  Japan,  or  Ni- 
phon,  Bongo,  Tonsa,  and  Dezima.  They  are  situ- 
ated about  150  miles  east  of  China,  and  extend  from 
the  -SOth  to  the  41st  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  from  the 
113th  to  the  147th  deg.  of  east  lou"-. 

The  inhabitants  call  this  empire  Niphon,  the  name 
of  the  chief  island  ;  the  Chinese  term  it  Siphon  ;  and 
theEuropeansgive  it  the  general  appellation  of  Japan. 
It  was  first  discovered  between  the  years  1535  and 
1548,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  this  gainful  trade  by  the  Dutch. 

Japan  being  situated  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
climates,  the  sun  rises  v^'ith  them  about  eight  hours 
before  it  does  with  us.  The  sea  breezes  greatlv  miti- 
gate the  heat  in  summer,  but  they  add  to  the  excessive 
coldness  in  winter,  and  render  the  seasons  in  general 
exceedingly  unsettled.  The  rains  in  summer  are  very 
violent,  and  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
dreadful  hurricanes,  frequently  ha])pen,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  country;  earthquakes  are  also  very 
common  here. 

The  soil,  and  likewise  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  Japan,  are  much  the  same  with  those 
in  China.  The  earth  yields  Indian  and  other  corn, 
fine  rice,  millet,  and  various  other  grain,  besides 
several  kinds  of  fruits  ;  likewise  Howers  and  herbs, 
particularly  excellent  tea.  The  mountains,  woods, 
and  forests  are  well  stocked  with  horses,  sheep,  oxen, 
hogs,  elephants,  wild  beasts,  buffaloes,  deer,  &c. 

The  rivers,  which  aflbrd  plenty  of  fish,  are  gene- 
rally exceeding  rapid,  and  many  dreadful  cataracts 
fall  from  the  mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Ujingava,.  whose  waters  are  so  furious,  that  no 
bridge  can  be  built  over  it ;  the  Coric,  that  takes 
its  names  from  the  province  in  which  it  rises ;  and 
the  Askagava,  remarkable  for  its  depth  and  perpetual 
fluctuation. 

The  chief  lake,  called  Citz,  is  100  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflux 
of  several  rivers,  and  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island. 

The  mountains  in  this  empire  are  very  numerous, 
most  of  the  islands  of  which  it  is  composed  being  sur- 
rounded by  them;  one  in  particular,  in  Ninhon,  is 
of  such  a  prodigious  height,  that  though  its  distance 
from  the  shore  is  fifty-four  miles,  it  may  be  discerned 
twice  that  distance  by  vessels  at  sea;  and  some  authors 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  higher  than  the  famons  peak 
at  Tenerifl'e.  Indeed,  this  may  with  more  propriety 
be  called  a  cluster  of  mountains,  and  among  them  are 
eight  dieadful  volcanoes,  which  burn  with  such  pro- 
digious fury,  that  the  country  is  often  destroyed  for 
several  miles  round.  Some  of  the  mountains  yield 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  co|ipcr,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  metals  ;  while  others  abound  with  se- 
veral sorts  of  marble  aud  precious  stones.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  jsland  of  Nifjlion  also  aflbrd  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters  of  ditterent  degrees  of  heat;  one 
of  which  is  said  to  be  as  hot  as  burning-oil.  Several 
rivers  and  brooks  have  their  sources  among  them, 
some  of  which  fall  in  gentle  cascades,  whilst  others 
form  dreadful  cataracts.  The  seas  surrounding  these 
islands  produce  great  quantities  of  red  and  white  coral, 

and 
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■and  pearls  of  ffroat  value,  with  a  profusion  of  sea- 
plauts  and  beautiful  shells.  Many  daui^erous  whirl- 
pools ai'8  formed  in  these  seas,  which  make  a  terrible 
noise,  and,  at  low  water,  swallow  up  the  largest 
vessels,  if  thev  attempt  to  cross  them. 

The  com])iexio!is  of  the  Japanese  are  in  general 
yellowish,  altl'iOiis:h  some  few,  chiefly  women,  are 
almost  white.  Tlicir  narrow  eyes,  and  iiigh  eye- 
brows, are  liivC  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  and 
their  noses  are  short  and  thick.  Their  hair  is  univer- 
sally black. 

They  arc  very  ingenious  mechanics,  and  greatly 
excel  the  Chinese  in  such  works  as  are  common  in 
both,  erapircs  ;  particularly  in  the  beauty,  goodness, 
and  variety  of  their  silks,  cottons,  and  other  stufl^s, 
and  in  the  porcelain  and  lactiuered  wares.  Both  the 
teuiper  and  workmanship  of  their  scimitars,  swords, 
muskets,  N:c.  are  superior  to  any  other  made  in  these 
eastern  parts.  Their  architecture  is  in  the  same  style 
as  that  of  China  ;  but  they  affect  rather  usefulness 
than  grandeur  in  their  houses,  Arhich  are  built  with 
upright  posts,  crossed  and  wattled  with  bamboo, 
plastered  both  without  and  within,  and  white  washed  : 
they  generally  have  two  stories  ;  but  the  uppermost 
IS  low,  and  seldom  inhabited.  The  roofs  are  covered 
■with  pantiles,  large  and  heavy,  but  neatly  made. — 
The  tlt.ors  are  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
covered  witli  ))lanks,  on  which  mats  are  laid.  They 
have  no  furniture  in  their  rooms,  not  even  beds. — 
They  sit  down  on  their  heels  upon  mats.  Their  vic- 
tuals are  served  up  on  a  low  board,  near  the  floor,  one 
di.sh  at  a  time.  Their  mirrors  are  not  fixed  up  as 
ornamental  furniture. 

Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
more  neat  and  elegant,  and  generally  of  silk  or  cotton. 
The  women  of  fashion,  especially  the  young  ones, 
adorn  themselves  with  flowers,  feathers,  pearls,  8cc. 
but  are  seldom  seen  abroad,  or  even  at  home,  by  any 
fixcept  their  own  people,  without  a  veil.  Fans  are 
used  by  both  sexes  equally. 

They  are  naturally  cleanly ;  in  their  manners,  civil 
and  polite;  obedient  to  parents,  respectful  to  supe- 
riors, and  honest  in  their  dealings  ;  so  that,  though 
their  penal  laws  are  severe,  punishments  are  seldom 
inflicted.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
Sourish  here. 

The  forces  of  Japan,  in  time  of  war  amount  to 
■100,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse ;  and  the  annual 
revenues  have  been  computed  at  thirty-six  millions 
sterling.  The  government,  like  that  of  all  the  eastern 
nations,  is  despotic ;  but  the  power  of  the  emperor 
is  generally  exercised  with  clemency. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  from  Japan, 
are  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  fine  porcelain  and  lac- 
quered wares,  gold,  silver,  copper  wi'ought  and  in 
bars,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals ;  rich  furs,  tea  of 
all  sorts,  much  finer  aivl  better  cured  than  that  of 
China  ;  a  great  variety  of  drugs,  which  as  well  as 
their  tea  are  sold  genuine,  well  dried,  and  carefully 
preserved ;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  pearls 
of  exquisite  beauty,  coral,  ambergris,  &c. 

All  trade  with  the  Europeans,  except  the  Dutch, 
is  prohilnted,  and  even  the  Hollanders  are  allowed  to 
have  only  one  factory,  which  is  at  Nagasacci,  in  the 
island  of  Dezima,  where  tlicic;  is  an  excellent  har- 
bour. Nor  are  they  permlttetl  to  converse  with  any 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  such  as  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  except  the  six  weeks  of  open  trade,  when 
uie  Japanese  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to 
Dezima,  where  they  open  booths  furnished  with  the 
finest  merchandize  of  their  country. 

In  the  city  of  Mcaco,  in  l-j  deg.  38  min.  north  lat. 
.  and  1:38  deg.  16  min.  east  long,  which  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Japan,  is  a  Colossus  of  gilt  copper,  of 
prodigious  dimensions.  It  is  seated  in  a  chair  eighty 
feet  in  breadth,  and  seventy  in  height.  .  The  thumb 
of  this  enormous  statue  is  fourteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference,   and  the  other  parts  in  proportion  3  fifteen 


men  can  stand  on  its  head.     It  is  one  of  the  principal 
idols  of  this  empire. 

Jeddo,  Jedo,  or  Yeddo,  is  now  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  and  the  most  considerable  city  in  Japan. 
It  is  large  and  populous,  and  contains  the  palace  of 
the  emperor,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumi'erence. 
This  city  is.  in  35  deg<  48  min.  north  lat.  and  144 
deg.   10  min.  east  long. 

Next  to  the  above  two,  tlie  iriost  considerable  city 
in  Japan  is  Osacco,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Jedogawa,  about  fifteen  leagues  from 
i\Ieaco,  and  in  3-3  deg-.  1-3  min.  north  lat.  and  137 
deg.  20  min.  east  long".  It  is  deemed  the  principal 
sea-port  in  the  empire;  and  is  filled  with  an  incredible 
number  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  eccle- 
siastics. Sec.  It  is  near  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  con- 
tains many  elegant  houses,  some  palaces  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

The  principal  commodities  of  Japan  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  :  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  no  people  in  the  world  equal  the  Japanese  in  the 
fairness  of  theii-  dealings ;  no  fraud  of  any  kind  is  prac- 
tised ;  their  commodities  are  genuine,  not  the  least 
adulteration  is  used.  Cautious  and  faithful  themselves, 
they  expect  the  same  treatment  from  others.  All 
connnodities  are  exported  and  imported  duty  free. 
But  if  contiaband  goods  are  found  on  board  any  trad- 
ing vessel,  if  the  wares  are  either  adulterated  or 
damaged,  and  the  injury  concealed,  or  any  fraud  be 
dis("ovcred  in  the  invoice,  the  ofi'enders  are  always 
punish.ed  in  the  severest  manner. 

At  the  season  when  the  Dutch  fleet  is  expected, 
centinels  are  placed  on  the  hills  to  give  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  ships  ;  and  boats  are  immedi- 
ately sent  ofl'with  proper  officers,  who  take  care  that 
no  trade  of  any  kind  be  carried  on  with  the  natives, 
till  the  permission  to  trade  arrives  from  the  emperor: 
even  then  the  greatest  regularity  is  observed,  six  only 
of  the  seanien  are  permitted  to  go  on  shore  at  one 
time  :  and  in  this  manner  they  succeed  each  other 
during  the  time  the  mart  is  open.  By  this  wise  con- 
duct, all  disorders  are  unknown  ;  trade  is  carried  oa 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner;  all  frauds  and  decep- 
tions, which  generally  result  from  hurry  and  con- 
fusions, are  prevented  ;  and  the  whole  is  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  both 
parties. 

Besides  the  sugars,  spices,  and  manufactured  goods 
which  the  Dutch  send  to  Japan,  they  can-y  thither 
annually  upwards  of  200,000  doe-skins,  and  more 
than  100,000  hides,  the  greatest  part  of  which  they 
get  from  Siam,  where  they  pay  for  them  in  money. 
The  merchandize  they  export  from  these  islands, 
both  for  Bengal  and  Europe,  consists  in  900  chests 
of  copper,  each  weighing  120  pounds,  and  from 
25  to  30,000  pounds  weight  of  camphire.  Their 
profits  on  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  forty 
or  forty-five  per  cent.  As  the  Dutch  company  do 
not  pay  duty  in  Japan,  either  on  their  exports  or  im- 
ports, they  send  an  annual  present  to  the  emperor, 
consisting  of  cloths,  chintz,  succoats,  cottons,  stuffs, 
and  trinkets. 

The  Japanese  are  the  grossest  of  all  idolaters  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  they  ever  had  any  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  :  they  believe  the  woi-ld  to  have  existed 
from  all  eternity  ;  and  that  the  gods  they  worship 
were  once  men,  who  lived  upon  earth  several  thou- 
sand years,  and  were  at  last,  as  a  reward  for  their 
piety,  mortification,  and  voluntai-y  death,  raised  to 
that  height  of  power  and  dignity  they  now  possess. — 
They  are  so  irreconcileable  to  Christianity,  that  it  is 
commonly  said,  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Euro- 
peans with  whom  they  now  trade,  pretend  themselves 
to  be  no  Christians,  and  humour  the  people  in  the 
most  absurd  superstitions  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that 
a  stranger  is  not  sufl'ered  to  land  in  any  part  of  the 
enquire,  unless  he  first  publicly  renounces  the  Christian 
religion.  But  notwithstanding  this  shameful  compli- 
ance 
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anrc  of  the  Dutoli,  the  natives  are  very  shy  and  rigo- 
rous in  all  their  dealings  with  them. 
.  The  Japanese  are  not  remarkable  foi*  useful  learn- 
in"-,  astrology  l>eing  the  art  in  general  studietl  among 
them.  There  are,  however,  a  vast  number  of  mii- 
versities,  in  which  the  priests  preside,  dispersed  all 
over  the  empire:  they  are  finely  situated,  richly  en-, 
dowed,  accommodated  with  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  furnished  with  large  libraries.  These  people 
are  much  addicted  to  poetry,  music,  and  painting*; 
and  are  said  to  excel  in  the  first,  both  with  regard  to 
the  stvle,  imagery,  and  harmony  of  the  cadence. 
They  are  better  painters  than  the  Chinese,  but  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Kiiropean  artists.  Their  language  has 
some  affinity  to  that  of  China,  but  appears,  from  its 
various  dialects,  to  ha\  e  been  originally  compounded 
of  that  and  other  langnages,  used  liy  the  ^  arious  na- 
tions tliat  first  peopled  these  islands. 

With  resjiect  to  tlieir  history,  the  Japanese  annals 
of  early  times  are  filled  with  snch  inconsistent  absur- 
dities, and  ridiculous  faldcs,  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  tliem,  till  about  tiGO  years  before  Christ, 
whicii  is  their  common  lera;  and,  according  to  which, 
our  present  year  1808,  is  with  them  the   year24G8;  ] 
it  is  likewise  to  be  observed,   that  the   Japanese  year  | 
begins  tiie  nearest  new  moon,  which  either  precedes  | 
or  follows  the  5th  day  of  February.  j 

The  histories  of  Japan,  written  by  the  natives,  take  i 
very  little  notice  of  the  policy,  virtues,  vices,  or  trans-  ' 
actions  of  tlieir  monarchs,  but  are  filled  with  an  ac-  ! 
count  of  tin  ir  descent,  names,  birth,  succession,  length  j 
of  reign,   S;c.  I 

The  following  clironiele  of  tVie  more  recent  princes 
of  Jajiaii,  is  talcen  from  their  own  historians  : 

1.  Tayche.  This  monarch  was  of  a  very  mean 
extraction,  but  in  his  youth  raised  himself  to  be  butler 
to  a  tributary  prince,  and  by  dint  of  valour  and  merit 
was  at  length  exalted  to  the  cuboship.  He  was  the 
first  monarch  who  ol)liged  the  petty  kings  and  great 
lords  to  attend  upon  him  personally,  and  sufter  their 
wives  and  kindred  to  reside  in  his  palace,  as  hostages 
for  their  fidelity;  by  which  prudent  policy  he  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  that  rebellious  spirit  so  coinmon  in 
Japan,  and  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  raising  in- 
surrections. He  expelled  the  Portnguese  from  Japan, 
])ro!iil)ited  their  ever  after  trading  with  his  subjects, 
and  began  the  first  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
He  died  on  the  ()th  of  December,  A.  D.  1598.  After 
his  decease  he  was  deified,  and  called  the  Second 
J]Trirs  of  Japan. 

2.  Uiianbacundona,  the  nepliew  of  Taycho,  is  ac- 
counted the  thirtieth  Cnbo,  as  he  reigned  for  some 
time  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle;  but  having  diso- 
bliged tlial  monarch,  he  was  ordered  to  rip  up  his  own 
bowels,  the  most  honourable  method  of  suftering 
death,  in  Japan. 

3.  Fide-Jori,  the  son  of  Taycho,  began  his  reign 
at  siK  years  of  age;  during  his  minority,  the  affairs 
of  governnicnt  were  conducted  by  his  father-in-law, 
Ijejas,  for  Fide-Jori  had  been  contracted  in  his  in- 
fancy to  a  daughter  of  that  nobleman,  M'ho  traiter- 
ously  deju-ived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  after  a  reign 
of  fo\u-teen  years. 

•1.  Ijejas-Sainnia,  ha\ing  usurped  the  throne,  made 
the  following  articles  the  principal  objects  of  his 
reign.  1.  The  total  extirpation  of  the  Portug'uese 
from  Japan.  2.  The  prohibition  of  any  of  his  sub- 
jects from  leaving  the  empire,  and  recalling  those  who 
were  in  foreign  parts.  3.  The  publication  of  se\  ere 
edicts  against  gaming",  luxury,  and  duelling.  1.  The 
granting  a  Dutch  factory  to  be  establishetl  in  Ja|)an. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  }iersecn- 
tion  against  the  Christians  in  Japan,  Jjolh  natives  and 
foreigners,  was  carried  on  with  such  horrid  cruelly, 
that  in  the  space  of  the  four  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  20,.')70  persons  were  massacred.  Not- 
witlislanding  which,  in  the  two  succeeding  years, 
atter  the  churches  had  been  shut,  and  the  public  pro- 
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fessing  of  Christianit}'  prohibited,  the  Jesuits,  by 
their  pri\ate  endeavours,  made  12,UU0  proselytes; 
and  when  any  of  these  were  detected,  they  not  only 
absolutely  refused  to  abjure  the  Christian  faith,  but 
readily  submitted  to  death,  and  sufien^l  martyrdom 
with  astonishing  constancy.  And  indeed  the  perse- 
cution continued  lorty  years,  rcickoning  from  its 
connnencement,  in  the  reign  of  Taycho,  with  unre- 
mitting cruelty,  before  Christianity  could  be  totally 
exterminated,  fjejas  reignied  about  five  years  after 
the  death  of  Fide-Jori,  and  died  at  about  seventy 
years  of  age. 

ii.  Fide-Tada,  the  grandson  of  the  above  monarch, 
as  we  have  already  inferred,  continued  the  persecu- 
tion, till  at  length  the  Christians,  driven  to  the  utmost 
despair,  retired  to  the  number  of  37,000,  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Simabara,  in  the  island  of  Xymo,  where  they 
deteriuined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremitv. 
The  Japanese  army  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which 
held  out  for  three  months ;  but  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  April,  1(338,  when 
the  Christians  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 

This  monarch  reig'ued  eighteen  years,  and  v\as 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

(}.  Ijemitz.  This  emperor  reigned  twenty-one 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by 

7.  Ijetznako.  This  monarch,  who  was  the  son  of 
the  former,  reigned  thirty  years,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  son 

8.  Tsinajos.  This  prince  was  the  last  Japan  mo- 
narch that  we  have  any  authentic  account  of,  and  \\  as 
upon  the  throne  when  the  Dutch  ambassador  was  at 
Japan,  being  then  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  having 
reigned  thirteen  years;  he  was  a  great  philosopher, 
a  strict  observer  of  the  laws,  exceedingly  humane 
and  benevolent,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
the  father  of  his  people. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

THE    LADRONE   ISLANDS. 

THESE  islands  which  are  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  Spaniards,  and  were  first  dis- 
covered in  \.'yl\.  They  obtained  tin;  name  of  IMa- 
rian-Islands,  from  Mary,  Queen  of  Spain,  who  reign- 
ed at  the  time  of  their  being  first  inhabited  by  her 
subjects.  They  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Thieves- 
Islands,  which  epithet  was  given  to  them  by  Ferdi- 
nand Magellan,  the  first  person  who  discovered  them, 
on  account  of  the  continual  robberies  for  some  time 
committed  by  the  natives. 

The  Ladrone  Islands  lie  about  GOO  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Canton  in  Ciiina  ;  700  leagues  east  from  the 
Philippines,  and  7300  west  from  Cape  Corientes  in 
America.  The  principal  part  of  them  have  been  for 
many  years  uninhaltited,  notwithstanding  they  are 
all  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  soil  in  general  is  very 
fertile.  The  only  one  that  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
now  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  is  Guam,  where  a 
governor  resides,  aiul  where  there  is  kept  a  very 
strong  garrison.  It  is  at  this  Island  that  the  Manilla 
rogister-ship  generally  takes  in  fresh  provisions  and 
waters,  in  her  passage  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philip- 


pines. 

The  islands  of  Tinian  and  Rota  were  once  very 
populous ;  but  the  former  is  now  quite  uninhabited, 
and  the  latter  contains  only  a  f(;w  Indians,  who  are 
employed  in  cultivating  rice  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Guam. 

Guam  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  ninety 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants are  estimated  at  4*)00 ;  out  of  x^hich  it  is  sup- 
posed 1000  live  in  Use  city  of  San  Iguatio  de  Agona, 
where  the  governor  usually  resides.  It  is  pleasantly 
o  M"  situated 
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situated,  and  affords  a  fine  landscape  when  viewed 
from  the  sea.  The  soil  being  ratlicr  dry,  it  produces 
little  rice ;  but  they  have  several  kinds  of  excellent 
fruit,  particularly  pine-apples,  melons,  and  oranges. 
They  have  likewise  plenty  of  cocoas,  yams,  r.nd 
a  fruit  about  tlie  size  of  an  apple,  which  when 
baked,  is  exceeding-  good,  and  is  used  instead  of 
bread. 

The  native;:  of  this  island  are  strong  and  well- 
shaped,  but  of  an  olive  complexion  :  they  have  thick 
lips,  a  long  visage,  and  a  stern  countenance :  they 
wear  long  black  hair,  anoint  themselves  with  the  oil 
of  tlie  cocoa-nut,  and  paint  their  teeth  with  red  and 
black  colours.  Their  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone 
and  timber,  and  tlie  tops  of  them  are  covered  with 
tiles.  Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  ba- 
nanas, fowls,  fish,  and  pork ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
peculiarly  sweet  in  its  taste,  the  hogs  being  princi- 
l)ally  fed  with  cocoa-nuts,  which  grow  here  in  the 
greatest  abundance. 

The  other  islands  here,  though  uninhabited,  afford 
a  great  plenty  of  provisions ;  but  neither  of  them 
have  any  commodious  harbour. 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  FORMOSA  AND 
HAINAN. 

Some  parts  of  these  islands  belong  to  the  Chinese, 
to  whom  the  natives  are  subject;  but  iu  the  other 
parts  they  live  independent,  and  are  only  subject  to 
their  own  laws  and  government. 

Formosa,  which  is  the  most  fertile  of  these  islands, 
is  altogether  a  very  fine  country  ;  and  for  that  reason 
it  obtained  its  name,  the  word  Formosa  signifying 
fair  or  heauiiftd.  It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the 
province  of  Fo-kienin  China,  and  is  computed  to  be 
216  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
70  miles  in  the  broadest  part.  Its  longitude  from 
Pekin  is  from  3  deg.  20  min.  to  5  deg.  40  min.  east; 
so  that  when  the  sun  is  almost  vertical  over  it,  the 
climate  is  rather  hot;  but  this  is  far  from  being  dis- 
agreeable, as  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  situation  of  the  island,  which  is  so  ele- 
vated, as  to  receive  the  most  agreeable  advantages 
from  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  sea. 

That  part  of  the  island  possessed  by  the  Chinese  is 
particularly  fertile,  and  produces  great  quantities  of 
dift'ercnt  kinds  of  grain,  especially  rice;  and  its  fer- 
tility is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  numerous  rivers, 
whose  streams  glide  conveniently  through  it. 

This  island  likewise  produces  as  great  a  variety  of 
fruits  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  In- 
dies ;  particularly  oranges,  cocoas,  bananas,  ananas, 
guyaves,  papayas,  &c.  also  several  kinds  of  those 
prodiiced  in  Europe,  as  peaches,  apricots,  tigs,  grapes, 
and  che^^nuts.  They  have  likewise  a  sort  of  melon, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  much  larger  than 
those  in  Europe  :  they  consist  of  a  white  or  red  pulp, 
and  are  full  of  a  fine  juice,  which  is  exceeding  grate- 
ful to  the  taste.  Sugar  and  toliacco  also  grow  here 
to  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  the  trees  that  pro- 
duce these  are  so  agreeably  arranged,  that  they  ap- 
jiear  as  if  calculated  to  embellish  the  most  beautiful 
garden. 

The  wild  beasts  of  this  island  are  but  few,  and  those 
stldom  seen,  as  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  distant  parts 
of  it,  which  are  exceediug  mountainous,  and  seldom 
resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants.  They  have  some 
horses,  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  hogs.  They  have 
but  few  birds,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  pheasant ; 
hut  the  rivers  produce  great  plenty  of  various  kinds 
of  fish. 

The  coasts  about  this  island  are  very  high  and 
rocky,  and  have  neither  havens  nor  sea-ports,  so  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  efl'ect  an  invasion.  Teovang, 
or  Tyowang,  is  the  only  bay  in  the  whole  island, 
where  shi])s  of  any  bulk  can  approach ;  and  this  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  <»f  a  river  so  narrow,  and  de- 


fended by  such  high  rocks  and  forts  on  each  side, 
that  no  enemy  could  possibly  enter  it  without  being 
repulsed. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  island  belon»-_ 
ing  to  the  Chinese,  have  the  same  manneis  and  cus- 
toms, and  are  under  the  same  government  as  those  of 
China;  solhat  a  repetition  of  them  would  be  here 
unnecessary;  we  shall  therefore  only  <lescribe  the 
persons,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives. 

The  natives  of  this  island,  who  are  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  are  di  vided  into  forty-five  boroughs,  or  towns, 
thirtj'-six  of  which  are  in  the  northern  part,  and  nine 
in  the  southern.  They  are  iu  general  of  a  low  .sta- 
ture, have  a  large  mouth,  ;uid  are  very  swarthy  in 
complexion  :  they  have  a  \  ery  high  forehead,  and  are 
altogether  greatly  disprojjortioued,  for  the  body  is 
ver}'  short,  the  neck  small,  and  the  arms  and  leers 
remarkably  long. 

Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they 
use  with  such  dexterity,  that  they  will  kill  a  pheasant 
flying  at  the  distance  of  400  yards.  They  have  little 
ceremony  in  their  marriages;  nor  do  they  purchase 
their  wives  as  in  China. 

Some  writers  have  described  the  Formosans  as 
being  mere  infidels,  which  we  can  assign  no  other 
reason  for,  but  from  their  being  considered  so  by  the 
Chinese.  This,  however,  is  a  false  assertion :  they 
believe  in  one  Supreme  Being,  and  seem  to  entertain 
wiser  notions  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  eastern 
countries.  The  Chinese  acknowledge  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  cheat,  thieve,  or  qi\arrel;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  tiiey  practise  all  the  duties  of 
equity  and  mutual  benevolence.  They  worship  idols 
as  in  China,  to  whom  they  offer  sacrifices  of  hogs, 
rice,  &c. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  dead  before  interment 
is  very  singular.  When  a  person  dies  they  lay  him  on 
a  kind  of  scaftbld  made  of  bamboo,  which  they  place 
over  a  slow  fire  for  nine  days :  after  which  they  wrap 
the  corpse  in  a  mat,  and  lay  it  on  a  higher  scaffold, 
covered  with  a  pavilion,  made  of  shreds  of  silk,  cloth, 
&c.  Here  it  remains  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  they  dig  a  large  hole  in  the  grouud,  and 
bury  it.  Each  of  these  ceremonies  is  accompanied 
with  feasting,  music,  dancing,  &:c. 

One  custom  is  almost  universal  among  them,  namely 
if  a  person  is  exceeding  ill,  or  atilicted  with  any 
painful  disorder,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  removed, 
they  think  it  a  kindness  to  dispatch  him. 

The  government  of  each  town  or  borough  is  con- 
fined to  itself.  Three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient, 
who  arc  known  to  be  men  of  integrity,  are  appointed 
as  judges  over  the  rest,  who  detern\ine  all  dift'erences; 
and  he  viho  refuses  to  submit  to  the  decision,  is  ba- 
nished the  town,  nor  can  he  cither  return,  or  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  the  others,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
finish  his  days,  without  ever  again  participating  of 
the  natural  enjoyments  of  society. 

An  annual  tribute  is  paid  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Chinese,  which  consists  of  certain  quantities  of  grain, 
the  tails  and  skins  of  stags,  and  other  productions  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  gather  this  tribute,  a  person 
is  appointed  to  each  town,  who  learns  the  language 
of  the  natives,  and  discharges  the  oflice  of  interpreter 
between  them  and  the  mandarins  of  China.  There 
were  formerly  twelve  boroughs  iu  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  that  i)aid  tribute  to  the  Chinese;  but, 
from  the  tyranic  conduct  of  their  interpreter,  or  ga- 
therer of  the  tax,  they  revolted,  drove  the  interpreter 
out  of  the  town,  and  no  longer  continued  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  China. 

The  capital  city  of  Formosa  is  called  Tai-ouan-fou. 
It  is  large  and  populous,  and  carries  on  so  extensive 
I  a  trade,  that  it  is  little  inferior  to  some  of  the  most 
I  opulent  in  China.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with  all 
!  kinds  of  provisions,  either  of  its  own  product,  or  com- 
I  modities  brought  from  other  countries,  as  rice,  cotton, 
j  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  and  dried  venison,  the  latter  of 
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which  is  greatly  admired  by  the  Chinese,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  delicious  food.  They  have  like- 
ynse  all  kinds  of  fniits,  medicinal  herbs,  roots, 
gems,  &c.  with  plenty  of  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  of 
various  sorts. 

The  streets  are  long  and  spacious,  the  houses  very 
small,  built  of  clay,  and  covered  with  thatch ;  the 
buildings  have  awnings  on  each  side,  that  join  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  street  ;  but  these  are 
only  used  during  the  hot  months,  to  keep  oft' the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
near  three  miles  in  length,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  feet  broad  :  these  streets  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  dealers,  whose  shops  are  furnished  with  all  kinds 
of  goods,  ranged  and  displayed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. These  shops  appear  very  brilliant,  and 
many  people  walk  in  the  streets  merely  to  gratify 
themselves  with  the  sight  of  so  great  a  variety  of  the 
richest  commodities. 

Though  this  city  is  not  defended  either  by  walls  or 
fortitications,  it  has  a  good  garrison  of  horse  and  foot, 
consisting  of  10,000  men,  who  are  principally  Tartars. 
These  are  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general,  two 
major-generals,  and  a  number  of  inferior  officers, 
w  ho  are  at  liberty  to  relinquish  their  situation  after 
ha\  ing  served  three  years,  or  sooner,  ifoccasion  should 
require.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  good,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  winds  ;  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  ships  of  burthen,  the  bottom  of  it  being- 
rocky,  and  the  water  not  above  ten  feet  deep  at  the 
highest  tides. 

The  most  authentic  historians  informs  us,  that  the 
island  of  Formosa  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Japanese 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  These  peo- 
ple were  so  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  built  several  small  towns,  and  soon 
settled  a  colony  ;  however,  they  were  but  a  short  time 
on  I  lie  iland  before  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
Dutch,  a  ship  belonging  to  whom  being  accidentally 
forced  into  the  harbour,  the  people  landed  on  the 
island  in  order  to  obtain  refreshments,  and  repair  the 
damage  the  vessel  had  sustained  by  the  storm.  Pleased 
with  the  apparent  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  climate,  they  formed  a  plan  of 
circumventing  the  Japanese,  by  taking  the  island  into 
their  own  possession.  Fearful,  however,  of  offending 
them,  lest  it  might  be  injurious  to  their  trade,  they 
were  very  cautious  in  what  manner  they  proceeded  ; 
and  though  they  were  the  most  powerful,  yet  they 
were  rather  desirous  of  obtaining  their  wishes  by  artful 
than  violent  measures.  To  effect  this,  they  earnestly 
intreated  the  Japanese,  that  they  would  permit  them 
to  build  a  house  near  the  seaside,  which,  they  alledged, 
woultl  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  them  in  their  pas- 
sage to  and  from  Japan.  The  request  was  refused, 
Avhich  produced  a  second  solicitation  that  met  with 
no  better  success.  Unwilling,  however,  to  give  up 
any  endeavours  they  would  j)roject,  they  again  re- 
newed their  solicitations,  and  pressed  them  to  give 
consent,  assuring  them  that  they  desired  no  more 
ground  than  M'hat  might  be  encompassed  by  the  hide 
of  an  ox.  The  modesty,  as  well  as  oddity,  of  this 
request,  had  the  wished  for  effect,  and  the  Japanese 
at  length  gave  their  consent. 

Having  now  made  an  opening  into  their  future  in- 
tentions, the  Dutch  immediately  discovered  a  piece 
of  cunning,  little  thought  of  by  the  Japanese.  They 
got  a  large  hide,  which  they  cut  into  a  number  of 
slips,  and,  fastening-  the  wliole  together,  covered  a 
very  extensive  piece  of  ground,  on  which,  instead  of 
a  single  building,  they  erected  several  spacious  habi- 
tations. The  Japanese  were  at  first  greatly  vexed  at 
this  stratagem,  but,  from  the  singularity  of  it,  they 
were  at  length  pacified  ;  and  were  so  far  from  either 
envying  the  Dutch,  or  being  any  way  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  them,  that  they  permitted  them  to  do 
whatever  they  thought  proper ;  and  of  this  indul- 
gence tjie  Dutch  were  not  deficient  in  taking  the 


greatest   advantages,  for   they  soon    orectcd  several 
strong  buildings,  particularly  a  castle,  which    they 
called  Zealand,  situated  on  so  ad\  antageons  a  spot, 
that  it  was   impossible  for  any  ship  to  enter  it,  of 
whatever    force,    without   being  repulsed.       But  in 
process  of  time,  the  Japanese,    being  cither  offended 
at  the  great  progress  the   Dutch  had  made,  or  not 
finding  the   advantages  thcv  expected,  soon  quitted 
the  island,  and  left  thej)utch  in  sole  possession  of  it  ; 
after  which  the  latter  erected  other  fortifications  op- 
posite to  their   new  fort;  and  raised  such  other  de- 
fences, as  made  them  coni|)ktc  masters  of  the  island, 
which  iiowever  continued  but  a  lew  years  in  their 
possession.     One  of  the  Chinese  generals  (a  man  of 
an  enterprizing  genius)  being  defeated  by  the  Tartars, 
who  were  then  at   wa;-   with  the  Chinese,  fixed  his 
views  on  Formosa,  formed  a  resolution  of  ousting  the 
Dutch,  and  establishing  a  new  kingdom  on  the  island. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  from  China  with  a  very  consi-  . 
derable   fleet,  and  arrivins;   near  tlic   mouth  of  the 
harbour,  he  landed  some  of  his  men,  and  b("gaa  to 
attack  the  fort  of  Zealand.     The  Dutch.,  not  being- 
apprehensive  of  any  danger,  were  ill  pro-.idcd  to  at- 
tack so  powerful  an  enemy  ;  they  had  only  fo>u-  ships 
in  the  harbour,  and  not  above  twenty  men  iu  tlie  lort, 
exclusive   of    the   nati\es  ;    notwilhstandiag   whicii 
they  made  so  forcible  an  opposition,  that  the  siego 
lasted  upwards  of  three  months.     The    Chinese  ge- 
j  neral  was  so  enraged    at    being  thus  disappointe(\, 
that  he  at  length  had  recourse  to  a  vei-y  desperate  ef- 
i  fort,    which  had  the  desired  effect.     He  converted 
several  of  his  vessels  into  fire-ships,  and  the  wind  hap- 
pening to   be  high  and  favourable,  drove  tl'.cui  Icto 
the  harbour,  when   three  of  the  Dutch  ships  were 
entirely  destroyed.     Thus  situated,   the  Dutch  could 
not  make  any  further    resistance,    and  the  Chinese 
general  offering  them  liberty  to  depart  with  their  ef- 
fects in  case  they  would  surrender,  they  readily  ac- 
cepted the  oft'er ;  and   putting  all  their  valuables  on 
board  the  ship  that  was  left,  they  departed,  and  left 
the  Chinese  general  sole  possessor  of  the  island.     Tiie 
general  immediately  acknowledged  submission  to  the 
emperor,  and  several  other  towns  were  soon  built  on 
different  parts  of  the  island,  tlie  iidrabitants  of  which 
have  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  gosernment  of 
China,  and,  as  hath  been  l»efore  observed,  testify  their 
submission  by  an  annual  tribute, 

Hainan,  the  other  island,  (the  principal  part  of 
which  also  belongs  to  the  Chinese)  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  some  of  the  towns  are  very  populous. 
It  is  situated  between  JOT  and  liO  deg.  cast  long, 
and  between  18  and  -20  deg.  nortli  lat.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Chinese  sea  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  of  Cochin-China  ;  on  the  north  by  part  of 
the  province  of  Quang-tong,  to  which  it  be!on(>-s  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  channel  of  Paracel,  wiiich 
joins  the  eastern  coast  of  Cochin-China.  It  is  about 
■200  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  near  150  in 
breadth,  and  about  400  in  circumference. 

Kian-tcheou  is  the  principal  city  ;  and  is  so  situat- 
ed, that  ships  lie  at  anchor  close  to  its  walls  with  the 
greatest  security.  The  streets  are  very  unitbrm,  and 
some  of  them  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  but  the  houses 
in  general  are  low  mean  buildings.  But,  besides  the 
capital,  there  are  several  other  considerable  cities  ou 
the  island,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  the  sca-sitU', 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Ivian-tcheou,  which 
is  governed  by  mandarins  of  two  orders,  nanwily, 
those  of  learning,  and  tiiosc  of  arms. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  fine 
port,  the  bay  of  which  is  near  twenty- feet  deep. 
There  is  also  another  very  convenient  port  ou  the 
northern  part,  the  entrance  to  which  is  tlcfeniled  by 
two  small  furts,  though  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  twehe  feet.  Here  the  barks  frequently 
come  from  Canton  with  variou-i  cummudities,  in  e\- 
chan<'e  for  which  they  take  several  kinds  of  minerals, 
the  niilurul  produce  of  the  countrv  •■,  fur  in  seme  p.ir.s 
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of  the  island  there  are  <>old  and  silver' mines,  as  also 
mines  that  produce  tlic  lapis  lazidi,  which  the  na- 
tives of  Canton  use  in  paintinc;'  the  blue  porcelain. 
Between  the  two  forts  tiiat  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
northern  port,  is  a  lari>-e  plain,  on  which-are  scAeral 
handsome  Chinese  sepulchres. 

The  climate  of  this  island  is  in  g-eneral  very  un- 
healthy, ])artirnlarly  th.e  northern  part,  thoug-li  the 
soil  is  tolcraldv  fertile.  The  southern  and  eastern 
parts  are  exceeding  mountainons  ;  but  the  vallies  be- 
neath are  ricli,  and  produce  g-i'cat  plenty  of  rice. 
Here  are  likewise  several  sorts  of  very  valuable  trees, 
particularly  the  rose,  or  voilet-tree,  which  is  so  fra- 
y-rant in  its  scent,  that  it  is  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price  for  the  sole  use  of  the  emperor.  There  is  also 
another  tree,  little  inferior  t«  this  ;  it  produces  a  kind 
of  liquid,  which  by  the  natives  is  called  dragon's 
blood,  and,  if  thrown  into  the  tire,  diftuses  a  scent  of 
the  most  agreeable  nature.  Indigo  grows  very  plen- 
tifully on  t^iis  island,  as  also  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  they  have  a  great  variety  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits. 

Horses,  sheep,  cows,  and  hogs,  are  the  chief  ani- 
mals here.  On  the  mountains,  and  in  the  woods, 
are  prodigious  nmnbers  of  apes,  some  of  which  are 
very  largi;,  of  a  black  colour,  and  the  features  of 
their  faces  so  distinct,  as  to  tesemble  the  human 
species  with  greater  niceness  than  any  others  to  be 
f(yjnd  in  the  imiversc ;  but  these  are  very  seldom 
seen ;  and  though  the  natives  have  often  endeavour- 
ed to  catch  them,  yet  they  are  so  cunning  and  alert, 
that  they  have  baffled  every  machination  they  could 
project.  These  apes  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species 
Avith  two  sent  some  years  ago  in  a  coasting  vessel,  as 
a  present  from  a  merchant  of  the  rajah  of  the  Car- 
natic  dominions  to  the  governor  of  Bombay,  a  par- 
ticular description  of  which  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Grose,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies :  "  They 
were,"  says  he,  "  scarcely  two  feet  high,  walked 
erect,  and  had  perfectly  an  human  form.  They  were 
of  a  sallow  white,  without  any  hair,  except  in  those 
parts  that  is  customai-y  for  mankind  to  have  it.  By 
tliuir  melancholy,  they  seemed  to  have  a  rational 
M-nse  ot  their  captivity,  and  had  many  of  the  human 
actions.  They  made  tlieir  bed  very  orderly  in  the 
cage  in  which  they  were  sent,  and,  on  being  viewed, 
would  endeavour  to  conceal  with  their  hands  those 
parts  tliat  modesty  forbids  manifesting.  The  joints 
of  thtir  knees  were  not  re-entering  like  those  of 
monkies,  but  saliant  like  those  of  men  ;  a  circum- 
stance they  Iia\  e  in  common  with  the  Oran-outangs 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  Sumatra, 
Ja-va,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  of  which  these  seem  to 
be  the  diminnti\  es,  though  with  nearer  approaches  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  species.  But  though  the 
navig;ition  from  the  Carnatic  coast  to  Bombay  is  of  a 
very  short  run,  of  not  above  six  or  seven  degrees, 
whether  the  sea  air  did  not  agree  with  them,  or  that 
they  could  not  l)ro6k  their  coniinement,  or  that  the 
captain  had  not  properly  consulted  their  jtrovision, 
tile  female  sickening  iirst,  died,  and  the  male  giving- 
all  the  demonstrations  of  grief,  seemed  to  tak«!  it  to 
heart  so,  that  he  refused  to  eat,  and  in  two  days  after 
followed  her.  The  captain,  on  his  return  to  Bom- 
bay, rei)orting  this  to  the  goveri.or,  was  by  him 
asked,  What  he  had  done  with  the  bodies  ?  ^le 
said,  he  had  tiling  them  overboard.  Being  further 
asked,  Why  he  did  not  kee^)  them  in  spirits  :'  He 
replied,  that  he  did  not  think  of  it.  On  this  the  go- 
vernor wrote  afresh  to  the  merchant,  desiring  him  to 
procure  anotiier  couple,  at  any  rate,  as  he  sliould 
grudge  no  e*iience  to  be  ma-ster  of  such  a  curiosity. 
'I'he  intrchant's  answer  was.  He  would  very  willing- 
ly oblige  him,  but  that  he  was  afraitl  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power :  that  these  creatures  came  frotii  a 
torest  about  70  leagues  up  the  country,  where  the 
inhabitants  would  sometimes  ciitch  them  on  the  skirtti 


of  it ;  but  that  they  were  so  exquisitely  cunning  and 
shy,  that  this  scarcely  happened  once  in  a  century." 
Hainan  also  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  game, 
particularly  deer  and  hares ;  also  a  great  plenty  of 
birds,  as  partridges,  woodcocks,  snipes,  turtle  doves, 
and  most  sorts  of  water-fowl,  all  which  are  little  in- 
ferior to  those  in  Europe.  They  have  likewise  most 
sorts  of  fish  in  great  abundance  ;  among  these  is  a 
l)lue  fish  found  among  the  rocks,  which  is  so  beauti- 
ful as  to  be  esteemed  of  greater  \  alue  than  the  golden 
fish  ;  but  they  w  ill  li\  e  only  a  few  days  out  of  their 
natural  element. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  short  in  stature,  of  a 
reddish  complexion,  and  some  of  them  greatly  de- 
formed. The  men  wear  only  a  loose  garment,  reaclir- 
ing  from  the  waist  to  the  knees  :  it  is  made  of  calico, 
and  the  colour  is  either  a  deep  blue,  or  quite  black. 
The  women  wear  a  garment  made  of  the  same  stuH', 
though  dift'erent  in  form  :  it  some«  hat  resembles  a. 
waistcoat,  and  reaches  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
knees  :  and  they  are  further  distinguished  from  the 
men,  by  streaks  made  on  their  faces  with  indigo. 
Both  sexes  braid  their  hair,  and  ornament  their  ears 
with  rings  ;  and  their  hats,  which  tie  under  the  chin, 
are  made  of  straw  or  rattan.  Their  chief  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are 
not  so  expert  as  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa.  They 
have  also  a  kind  of  hanger  fastened  with  a  girdle  to 
their  waist,  which  they  generally  use  to  clear  the  way 
in  forests,  or  other  woody  places.  They  occupy  the 
centre  part  of  the  island,  which  is  very  mountainous  ; 
and  here  they  live  imiependent,  being  subject  only 
to  their  own  laws  and  modes  of  government. 

The  natives  are  seldom  seen  by  the  Chinese,  except 
when  they  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  any  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.  This,  however,  seldom  hap- 
pens, and  when  it  does,  they  are  naturally  such 
cowards,  that  half  a  dozen  Chinese  will  defeat  at 
least  an  hundred  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
service  of  the  Chinese,  who  employ  them  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  take  care  of  their  cattle.  Others 
of  them  are  allowed  to  possess  villages  on  the  plain  ; 
and  the  principal  part,  as  in  Formosa,  pay  an  aiiiiual 
tribute  to  the  emperor  of  China. 

THE  PHIIJPPINE  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  whieli  are  numerous,  w  ere  discos  er-i 
ed  by  Magellan  in  1.519.  They  lie  from  rt  to  10  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  114th  to  the  130th  deg. 
of  east  longitude,  being  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
300  miles  to  the  south-east  of  China.  In  general 
they  abound  with  every  delicacy,  and  the  soil  is  in- 
coiiceivablv  fertile;  but  the  excessive  heat,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  line  ;  the  innumerable  noxious  insects, 
and  venomous  reptiles;  the  dreadful  eartlnjuakes, 
and  the  frequent  erui)tions  from  many  of  their  moun- 
tains, which  are  volcanoes  ;  the  great  number  of  poi- 
sonous herbs  and  flowers,  from  w  Inch  the  most  per- 
nicious vapours  exhale  ;  and  tlit;  terrible  storms  of 
thunder,  lii>litninu-,  and  rain,  which  spread  shocking 
devastations  around,  combine  to  render  them  neither 
safe  or  tlesirable. 

The  principal  of  these  islands  are  the  following  : 
Luconia,  or  Manila.  'J'his  island  is  the  largest  gt' 
the  Philippines,  being  near  100  miles  in  length,  and 
about  J 80  in  breadth,  is  situated  in  15  deg.  north  lat. 
and  deemed  more  healthy  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  has  many  mountains,  which  contain  gold,  fertile 
plains,  fine  pastures,  and  springs  of  the  most  excellent 
water  in  the  universe.  It  produces  bufialocs,  sheep, 
hogs,  goats,  horses,   fruit,  \.c. 

The  city  of  Manila  lies  u[)on  an  excellent  bay, 
which  is  circular,  and  near  (iO  inijes  in  circumference; 
the  [lort  is  ol  course  remarkably  good,  and  well  situ- 
ated for  the  Chinese  and  Last  India  trade.  It  con- 
tains about  3000  inhabitants,  and,  during  the  war 
of  17(5-2,  Mas  taken  by  Admiral  Cornish  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam. 
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liam  draper.  It  was,  howerer,  stipulated  to  be  ran- 
somed, but  the  ransom  money  has  never  yet  been 
entirely  discharged.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  contain- 
ing' several  spacious  streets,  good  houses,  elegant 
churches,  decent  convents,  and  tolerable  colleges. 
The  seat  of  the  Spanish  government  is  here.  The 
Indians  pay  a  pole-tax ;  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  is  annually  allowed  for  the  support  of  female 
orphans,  born  of  Spanish  and  Indian  parents.  To 
this  island  the  Spaniards  bring  divers  commodities ; 
such  as  silver  from  New  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru ; 
diamonds  from  Golconda;  silks,  teas,  Japan,  and 
China  ware,  and  gold-dust,  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  Spaniards  send  two  large  ships  every  year  from 
hence  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  with  merchandize, 
and  return  back  witli  s^ilver. 

St.  John  lies  between  7  and  8  deg.  north  lat,  is 
about  110  miles  in  length,  and  about  70  miles  over 
in  the  broadest  part.  The  soil  is  fertile;  but,  with 
the  other  islands,  it  partakes  of  the  general  inconve- 
niences before  recited.  The  inhabitants  are  good- 
natured  and  humane,  but  exceedingly  ignorant. 
Their  marriage  ceremony  is  nothing  more  than  put- 
ting earth  upon  the  head  of  the  woman,  in  token  of 
her  subordinate  state,  and  the  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  to  her  husband.  They  call  themselves 
Christians.  They  wear  only  a  loose  robe  of  cotton 
or  calico,  which  hangs  to  their  feet:  the  men  throw 
it  over  their  shoulders,  and  wrap  it  round  their  waists; 
the  women  cover  their  heads  with  it  like  a  hood,  and 
close  it  at  their  breast;  but  the  men  go  bareheaded, 
and  the  children  naked.  In  this  island  there  is  only 
one  town,  which  is  erected  upon  posts,  but  it  is  both 
inconsiderable  and  mean,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
houses  despicable. 

Mindanao  is  180  miles  in  length,  and  about  130  in 
breadth  :  the  hills  are  stony,  but  produce  many  trees ; 
the  vallies  are  fertile,  and  well  watered ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

This  island  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  subordinate  to 
■whom  are  several  petty  sovereigns,  who  rule  over  va- 
rious districts.  The  monarch  when  he  goes  abroad, 
is  carried  in  a  palanquin,  and  has  a  sti'oug  guard  to 
attend  him,  who  are  armed  with  lances,  swords,  and 
bayonets. 

The  chief  trade  of  this  island  is  to  Manila  and 
Borneo ;  and  the  Dutch  come  from  the  Moluccas  to 
purchase  of  them  rice,  tobacco,  bees-wax,  &c.  The 
common  people  arc  always  boasting  of  their  honesty, 
but  practise  roguery :  they  steal  whatever  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on ;  and  the  magisti-ates,  instead  of 
punishing  the  delinquents,  will  protect  them,  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  booty. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts,  or  subjects 
of  the  several  petty  kings,  speak  different  languages, 
but  have  a  general  resemblance  in  persons  and  fea- 
tures. They  are  short  of  stature,  have  tawny  com- 
plexions, small  eyes,  little  noses,  wide  mouths,  thin 
lips,  black  teeth,  and  lank  hair.  They  are  ingeni- 
ous, yet  indolent ;  active,  yet  lazy ;  and  good  hu- 
moured though  revengeful.  They  live  on  the  flesh  of 
buffaloes,  most  kinds  of  fowls,  all  sorts  of  fish  that 
their  seas  and  rivers  afford,  with  rice  and  sago.  They 
ai"e,  however,  but  slovenly  in  their  cookery,  and  eat 
without  either  knives,  forks,  or  spoons. 

Some  settlements  in  this  island  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  driven  from  hence  by  the 
natives,  who  have  been  ever  since  extremely  jealous 
of  any  foreigners  making  settlements  among*  them. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  are  Mahometans.  Those 
who  reside  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  are 
called  Hilanoos,  and  possess  several  gold  mines. 
The  people  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  island  are 
the  most  savage,  and  in  making  war,  neither  give  or 
take  quarter.  They  allow  of  polygamy.  The  diseases 
they  are  subject  to  are  fluxes,  agues,  cbolics,  and  the 
scurvy. 
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Mindanao,  the  capital*  is  sitoaled  otl  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  in  6  deg.  20  iiiin.  north  lat.  and 
123  deg.  i5  min.  east  long.  It  is  watered  by  a  small 
river,  that  will  not  admit  of  ships  of  any  considerable 
burthen;  and  those  that  do  come  up  to  the  city,  are 
greatly  in  danger  of  having  their  bottoms  destroyed 
by  worms,  which  abound  in  that  river,  unless  they  are 
well  sheathed.  The  city  is  square,  being-  alioist  a 
mile  each  way  :  the  houses  are  built  upon  [josts  neai' 
twenty  feet  high,  with  ladders  to  ascend  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  fashion  of  building  in  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  they  consist  of  but  one  floor,  but  are  divided 
by  partitions  into  many  apartments.  The  sultan's 
palace  is  supported  by  150  wooden  pillars,  or  rather 
posts,  and  is  much  higher  than  any  other  house  in  the 
city,  having  iron  cannon  in  the  hall,  and  a  broad  fix- 
ed stair-case  to  ascend  it.  The  Malayan,  as  well  as 
the  language  proper  to  the  island,  is  spoken  in  this 
city.  All  the  floors  of  the  houses  are  matted,  upon 
which  the  people  sit  cross-legged.  The  principal 
trades  are  ship-builders,  goldsmiths,  and  blacksmiths. 

Bohol  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Mindanao,  being 
about  120  miles  in  circumference  :  it  produces  cattle, 
fish,  roots,  rice,  and  gold. 

Layta  is  about  270  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
situated  about  20  leagues  north  of  Mindanao :  a  chain 
of  mountains  run  through  the  middle,  which  occa- 
sions such  a  singular  variety  in  the  climate,  that  while 
the  northern  side  is  benumbed  with  chilling  blasts  of 
winter,  the  southern  parts  are  cheared  with  the  oenial 
warmth  of  summer.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
and  the  people  tolerably  civilized. 

Paragon,  by  some  called  Little  Borneo,  lies  be- 
tween 9  and  11  deg.  north  lat.  and  114  and  118  deg. 
east  long,  and  is  the  remotest  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  the  south-west :  it  is  240  miles  in  length,  and  60 
in  breadth.  Different  parts  of  it  have  different  mas- 
ters :  the  interior  districts  belong  to  the  native  Indi- 
ans, the  north-east  parts  to  the  Spaniards,  and  tlic 
south-west  to  the  sovereign  of  Borneo.  The  Indian 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  and  possess  the  greatest 
military  spirit  of  any  people  who  are  natives  of  the 
Philippines.  It  produces  prodigious  large  figs,  a 
smaller  sort  which  is  superior  in  quahty,  and  plenty 
of  rice. 

Three  inconsiderable  islands,  called  Calamines,  lie 
to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Paragon,  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  plenty  of  wild  birds. 

Mindora  is  about  60  miles  long  and  36  broad, 
and  extends  from  12  to  13  deg.  north  lat.  and  from 
119  to  120  east  long.  It  produces  gold  and  pepper, 
and  is  divided  from  Lucconia  by  the  Straits  of  Min- 
dora. 

Tandaya  is  one  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  it  is  separated  from  Manila  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  is  12-5  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  On 
the  northern  coast  there  is  a  volcano,  which  throws 
out  fire  and  flames. 

Philippina  was  the  first  that  was  discovered  of  this 
cluster  of  islands,  and  consequently  gave  name  to  the 
rest.  It  lies  between  12  and  14  deg,  30  min.  north 
lat.  and  is  the  most  fertile  and  pleasant  of  all  the 
Philippines,  exhibiting  a  scene  of  perpetual  verdure; 
for  here  the  sun  is  powerful  without  being  disagree- 
able. 

Sebu,  south-west  of  Layta,  is  60  miles  long,  and 
38  broad.  On  the  east  side  of  it  is  the  town  of  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios.  The  Spanish  Standard  was  first  set  up 
here  by  Magellan,  the  primitive  circumna\igator  of 
the  world,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  this 
island  by  the  natives.  The  town  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  is  guarded  by  a  considerable  garrison,  defended 
by  a  strong  fort,  and  has  a  good  haven,     "^i-"  •  '-  -J 


The  island 


produces  cotton,  l)ees-wax,  garlic,  onions,  and  the 
abaca  plant,  of  which  cordage  and  packthread  are 
made. 

Panay  lies  between  10  and  1 1  deg.  north  lat.  and 


120  and  121  deg.  east  long. 
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in  circumference,  and  has  tlie  name  of  beincf  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  Philippines.  It  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  and  is  exceedinc^  fruitful,  particularly 
in  rice,  of  which  it  produces  about  100,000  bushel^ 
annually  above  what  the  natives  consume.  Almost 
adjoinina:  to  this  is  the  little  island  of  Imavas,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  any  thint>-  but  producinj,^  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sarsaparilla. 

Nco-roes  Island  lies  between  9  and  11  deG,.  north 
latitude,  and  is  about  300  miles  in  circumference. 
The  natives  are  the  most  black  of  any  of  the  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  Pliilippines,  from  which  circumstance 
the  island  is  called  Neg^roes  Island.  Bees-wax  and 
cocoa-nuts  are  tiie  only  produce  of  tlie  place.  The 
bees  are  remarkably  fine  and  large,  and  tlie  people 
uncommonly  skilful  in  managing  them  ;  but  in  other 
res])ects,  the  natives  are  rude,  brutish,  and  ii)fnorant, 
■which  has  given  rise  to  this  proverbial  e  pression : 
Negroes  Island  is  inliahited  bif  blacks  and  bees :  but 
the  winded  natires  are  iviser  and  belter  (/overned  tlum 
the  waikhiff  natives.  Indeed,  the  prudence,  decorum, 
and  various  regulations  of  these  sagacious  little  in- 
sects are  truly  astonishing*. 

Xolo  is  the  most  south-westerly  of  all  tiie  Philip- 
pines, and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  prince  ot  its 
own.  It  produces  great  quantities  of  rice,  and  ele- 
phant's teeth,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  island  among 
the  Philippines  in  which  elepliants  are  bred.  The  air 
in  this  island  is  tolerable,  being  refreshed  by  frequent 
rains.  The  sea  yields  pearls;  and  great  quantities  of 
ambefgris  are  found  upon  the  shores.  The  soil  is 
fertile  "in  fruits,  rice,  and  pepper;  and  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  graze  in  the  pastures. 

Masbate,  which  lies  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
Philippines,  is  93  miles  in  circumference,  and  abounds 
in  gold,  civet,  bees-wax,  and  salt. 

These  islands  produce  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
other  metals,  pea-Is,  ambergris,  loadstones,  ivory, 
pepper,  bees-wax,  and  an  excellent  fruit  called  tau- 
ter, of  which  a  most  delicious  pickle  is  made ;  man- 
gos, durians,  oranges,  which  are  both  larger  auc! 
better  than  those  of  Europe :  lemons  both  sour  and 
sweet ;  palm  trees,  of  which  there  are  forty  species, 
the  principal  being  the  sago ;  tamarinds,  plantains, 
bananas,  the  cassia-tree,  and  ebony,  most  of  the  com- 
mon timber  trees,  sugar-canes,  tolmcco,  indigo ;  odo- 
riferous and  medicinal  herbs,  admirable  flowers,  and 
culinary  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes,  Sec. 

There  is  a  singular  species  of  cane-trees  about  the 
mountains  of  these  islands,  which  being  cut,  yield 
water  in  great  plenty.  These  canes  afford  great  relief 
and  refreshment  to  the  natives,  who  would  otherwise 
be  parched  with  tliirst,  as  no  running  streams  or 
springs  are  found  in  any  of  the  mountains  where  they 
grow. 

They  have  one  plant  that  has  all  the  properties  of, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for,  opium ;  of  this  the 
natives  are  very  fond,  and  frequently  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  it. 

The  camondog-tree  is  of  such  a  poisonous  nature, 
that  death  instantly  seizes  any  living  creature  who 
tastes  either  its  fruits  or  leaves.  It  suffers  no  verdure 
to  grow  beneath  its  shade,  and  if  transplanted,  poi- 
sons all  vegetables  that  are  near  it,  except  a  shrub, 
which  is  an  antidote  to  it.  The  natives  make  an 
incision  in  this  tree,  from  whence  a  liquor  flows, 
into  which  they  dip  the  points  of  their  arrows  and 
darts,  in  order  to  poison  them ;  after  which,  a  wound 
received  from  any  of  those  weapons  proves  mortal. 
Besides  this  tree,  there  are  many  poisonous  herbs  and 
flowers. 

The  Philippines  likewise  abound  in  cattle  of  all 
kinds ;  wild  beasts,  whose  flesh  and  skins  are  valu- 
able articles ;  horses,  sheep,  civet-cats,  game-fowls, 
fish,  &c. 

Aligators  here  are  very  dangerous;  and  the  iguana, 
a  kind  of  landaligator,  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
H^re  are  an  abundance  of  snakes,  scorpions,  centipe- 


<les,  &c.  The  peacocks,  pan-ots,  cocatoos,  and  turtle-* 
doves,  are  very  beautiful ;  the  zolo  l)ird  eats  like  a 
turkey ;  the  camboxa  is  a  well  tasted  fowl,  peculiar 
to  these  islands  ;  and  they  have  another  kind  of  fowl, 
whose  flesli  and  bones  are  quite  Idack,  but  arc,  ue^  er- 
thclcss,  delicious  food.  The  henero,  oi'  carpenter,  is 
a  fine  large  green  bird.  It  is  called  carpenter,  be- 
cause lU  beak  is  so  hard,  that  it  digs  a  hole  in  the 
trunk,  or  some  large  branch  of  a  tree,  in  order  to 
build  its  nest.  The  tivan,  a  sea-fowl,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  sand,  to  be  hatched  by  tlu;  heat  of  the  sun. 

Monkics  and  baboons  here  are  very  sagacious. 
During  the  season,  when  there  is  iw  fruit  to  be  got,, 
they  go  down  to  the  sea-side  to  catch  oysters.  Tlr.it 
the  fisli  may  not  pinch  their  paws,  they  put  a  stone 
between  the  shells  to  prevent  tkeir  shutting  close. 

In  general  tlie  natives  of  these  islands  aiX'  composed 
of  native  blacks  and  tawnies  ;  Chinese  or  the  })osle- 
rity  of  Chinese,  who  have  long  settled  among  tkeiu; 
Malayans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  otlier  Europeiuis, 
and  a  mongrel  breed  from  the  wliole;  the  make, 
i'eatiu'es,  conq)lexions  and  manners  of  the  j>eople, 
cousefpiently  vary  from  each  otlier. 

llicc,  fish,  and  fruit,  are  the  common  food  of  the 
natives',  who  eat  very  little  flesh.  They  drink  water, 
judm  wine,  and  spirits  distilled  from  cocoa  and  paln> 
tree  .  The  Spaniards  howe\er,  live  luxuriously,  eat- 
ing flesh  at  noon,  and  fish  at  night,  and  indulgino" 
thcui^eles  wiih  all  manner  of  Asiatic  delicacie.'*. 
S^paniards,  as  well  as  natives,  smoak  tobacco ;  but 
the  la'tev  chew  betel  areka. 

Swimming,  bathing',  dancing',  music,  and  dramatic 
))eiformanees,  are  their  amusements.  Their  weapons 
are  bows,  arrows,  lances,  daggers,  and  darts ;  and 
thev  dei'end  themselves  with  helmets,  shields,  and 
breast-jjlates. 

Polygamy  is  permitted  among  some  of  the  Indian 
nations,  but  in  others  it  is  not  allowed,  except  in 
cases  of  barrenness.  They  admit  of  divorces,  which 
ficquently  happen.  The  husband  buys  the  wife  from 
her  father,  or  nearest  relation  ;  a  beast  is  sacrificed, 
an  entertainment  made  of  the  flesh,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  having  eat  together  out  of  the  saiine 
trenclier,  are  deemed  lawfully  married. 

Children  are  either  named  after  herbs  or  flowers,  or 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  that  occurs  at  the 
time  of  tiieir  birth  :  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  they 
choose  new  names,  and  their  parents  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  their  old  ones. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  wasljed  and  perfumed, 
wrapped  in  silk,  and  put  a  close  coffin,  near  which 
a  chest  is  placed,  that  contains  the  arms  of  a  man,  or 
domestic  utensils  of  a  woman.  Mourners  are  hired 
to  assist  in  making  a  dismal  noise ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
body  is  buried  an  entertainment  is  made,  and  all  is 
converted  into  mirth  and  festivity.  In  general  they 
mourn  in  black  gartnents,  and  shave  their  heads  aiwl 
eye-brows.  The  real  natives  are  exceedingly  super- 
stitious, profess  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  their 
religious  tenets  are  a  jumble  of  ideas  rediculous  and 
absurd. 

The  only  accounts  we  have  of  tlie  Caroline  or 
New  Philippine  Islands,  are  those  written  by  two 
jW'iests,  Father  Clan  and  Father  Gobicn,  which  were 
composed  at  Manila,  and  founded  on  a  description 
of  them  given  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  were 
I  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  the  island  of  Tan- 
day  a. 

These  accounts  place  those  islands  between  6  and 
12  (leg.  north  hit.  and  137  and  138  deg.  east  long.  ' 
Those  gentlemen  inform  us,  that  they  are  exceeding 
populous,  and  governed  by  a  king,  who  resides  iu 
one  of  them,  named  Lamaree ;  that  the  natives  re- 
semble the  Malayans,  go  almost  naked,  paint  their 
bodies,  speak  a  language  somewhat  like  the  Arabic, 
are  without  any  form  of  worship,  make  no  set  meals, 
live  temiJerately,  Ni-c.  They  have  a  few  fowls, 
plenty  of  fish,  and  fertile  lauds  j  but  they  are  with- 
out 
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out  quadrupeds  of  any  kind.  The  women  adorn 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rina:s,  all 
made  of  tortoise-shell.  They  are  of  so  placid  a  dis- 
position, that  no  quarrel  ever  happens  among  them, 
and  war  is  totally  unknovt'n. 

We  may  conclude,  from  this  brief  account,  that 
these  ai'e  the  most  happy  people  that  have  ever  yet 
fidlen  under  our  observation.  They  have  no  foes  to 
fight,  quarrels  to  decide,  beasts  to  hunt,  or  game  to 
kill ;  but  each  succeeding  day  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
Providence  without  bodily  labour,  and  insensible  of 
any  anxiety  of  mind. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  called 
Moluccas,  from  the  word  Moloc,  signifying  head, 
and  referring  to  their  situation  at  the  head  or  entrance 
of  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus.  They  are  de- 
nominated Spice  Islands,  from  their  abounding  in 
spices,  particularly  nutmegs  and  cloves,  which  grow 
in  no  other  countries  in  the  known  world.  jThey  lie 
between  5  deg.  north,  and  7  deg.  south  lat.  and  from 
121  to  130  deg.  east  long. 

The  princijml  of  these  islands  are  the  following,  viz. 
Banda,  Pullovvay,  Pulorin,  Nora,  Gumanpi,  and 
Gulialen,  all  of  which  produce  nutmegs,  and  are 
distinguished  under  the  name  of  the  Banda  Islands ; 
Teniate,  Tidore,or  Tidor,  Motir,  Machian,  Bachian, 
Amboyna,  Buoro,  Celam,  Gilolo,  and  Bouton, 
mostly  produce  cloves,  &c. 

The  spices  of  these  islands  were  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans long  before  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  found 
out,  being  brought  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  sometimes  through  Persia  and 
Turkey.  But  the  l*ortuguese  discovering  the  before- 
mentioned  passage,  and  penetrating,  to  these  islands, 
in  1511,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  claimed  them  as  his 
own,  but  the  Portuguese  would  not  give  them  up  : 
they  were,  however,  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  at  present  in  possession  of  them,  and  destroy  great 
quantities  of  the  spites  annually,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price,  and  not  glut  the  markets. 

The  nutmeg  resembles  a  peach,  and  the  clove  a 
Iau)-el-tree,  only  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  either  : 
the  fruit  of  the  former  is  both  nutmeg  and  mace,  the 
nutmeg  being  a  kernel,  and  the  mace  a  kind  of  leaf, 
that  incloses  the  nutmeg-shell,  and  the  whole  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  coat,  like  that  of  a  walnut :  but  the 
cloves  appear  in  clusters  :  the  blossoms  change  gra- 
dually from  white  to  green,  red,  and  brown,  which 
latter  is  the  characteristic  of  it.j  ripeness  ;  but,  when 
dried  in  the  sun,  it  receives  a  blackish  hue.  The 
clove  is  gathered  from  September  to  February,  and 
the  nutmeg  in  April,  August  and  December.  The 
April  crop  is,  however,  deemed  the  best ;  and  the 
nutmegs,  when  gathered,  are  boiled  in  lime,  to  pre- 
.  vent  their  being  worm-eaten. 

The  Banda  Islands,  or  those  which  produce  the 
nutmegs,  lie  under  each  other.  Banda  the  principal 
of  them,  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  10  broad. 
Besides  the  large  forests  of  nutmegs  and  clove-trees, 
which  grow  spontaneously,  and  require  not  the  least 
trouble,  the  soil  is  fertile  in  a  variety  of  delicious 
fruits.  The  island  is  in  the  sha[)e  of  a  crescent,  and 
the  concavity  of  it  forms  an  excellent  bay,  near  which 
stands  the  principal  town.  Several  brooks,  which 
flow  from  a  small  mountain,  water  the  whole  country, 
and  render  it  exceeding  pleasant. 

The  natives arestrongiii their  persons,  disagreeable 
in  their,  features,  malicious  in  their  tempers,  and 
melancholy  in  their  dispositions. 

The  Island  of  Banda  is  divided  into  three  districts : 
the  religions  are  Mahometanism  and  Paganism.  The 
natives  have  ships  of  some  force,  containing  a  few 
cannon  in  each,  and  use  bucklers,  back  and  breast 
plates,  as  defensive,  and  carbines,  darts,  lances,  scy- 
metars,  &c.  as  offensive  weapons.  The  men  ai-e  very 
idle,  and  oblige  the  women  not  only  to  do  all  the 
domestic  drudgery,  but  to  cultivate  the  land.     They 


have  three  harvests  in  the  year,  Lut  make  fruit  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  diet. 

The  Dutch  have  a  fort  at  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  erected  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
ascended  to  by  324  stone  steps.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  stands  a  negro  town,  the  principal  factory 
of  the  Dutch  being  at  Nerva,  which  is' well  fortiKcd, 
as  are  all  the  landing-places  in  tiie  island  ;  and  the 
whole  are  under  the  direction  and  Superintendance 
of  a  governor  and  council. 

The  imports  into  this  aiid  the  other  Banda  islands* 
arc  gold  chains,  gold  coins,  enamelled  and  damasked 
sword-blades,  silver  cups  gilt,  guns,  China  ware,  broad 
cloths,  velvets,  damasks,  flannels,  &c.  The  exports 
are  spices  and  fruits. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  other  Little  Banda 
islands,  but  what  is  included  in  the  above  general 
description  of  Banda. 

Ternate  is  not  above  24  miles  in  circumference  ; 
but,  though  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  other  Mo- 
luccas, it  is  deemed  the  principal,  both  by  the  Dutch 
and  natives,  as  the  Dutch  make  it  the  head  seat  of 
their  government,  and  the  chief  prince  of  these  islaiids 
the  place  of  his  residence. 

This  island  produces  cloves  in  great  abundance, 
admiral)le  almonds,  delicious  fruits,  a  few  goats,  and 
some  poultry,  but  not  rice,  or  any  other  grain ;  for 
the  excessive  heat  which  is  requisite  to  ripen  spices, 
and  meliorate  fruit,  parches  the  earth  so,  as  to  render 
it  incapable  of  bearing  wheat,  barley,  ot  rice  :  for, 
here  the  sun  is  seen  in  all  his  splendour  and  power, 
and  his  influence  is  so  greatly  felt,  that  his  rays  pene- 
trate through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  warm  the 
soil  to  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

The  natives  have  a  substitute  for  bread,  which 
makes  the  most  wholesome  and  exquisite  cakes  in  the 
universe;  that  is,  the  pithof  a  tree  called  Sago,  whose 
salubrious  qualities  are  M'ell  known  in  Europe. — 
This  excellent  tree  is  not  only  of  utility  with  respect 
to  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  for  yielding  them  bread, 
but  it  affords  them  likewise  drink,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter; for,  by  incision,  a  liquor  is  drawn  from  it  that 
exceeds  most  wines;  the  leaves  being  a  kind  of  cotton, 
the  smaller  are  converted  into  garments,  and  the 
latter  used  to  thatch  their  houses.  This  bread  con- 
tributes to  the  longevity  of  the  natives,  most  of  whom 
live  to  an  hundred  years  of  age. 

All  the  Moluccas  are  subject  to  a  king,  who  re- 
ceives tribute  from  every  one  of  the  islands.  The 
natives  struggled  against  the  encroachments  of  fo- 
reigners many  years,  but  M'ere  totally  subdued  by  the 
Dutch  in  1080,  and  the  latter  have,  at  present,  so 
many  forts,  and  such  strong  garrisons,  that  the  for- 
mer clo  not  entertain  the  least  idea  of  driving  them 
from  their  country. 

The  houses  in  general  are  built  of  cane  ;  some  few 
of  the  better  sort,  indeed  have  wooden  houses.— 
With  respect  to  their  furniture,  a  mat  serves  them 
instead  of  a  bed,  chair,  and  table,  for  they  lie  on  it, 
eat  and  drink  on  it,  and  sit  on  it.  This,  and  a  pot 
to  dress  their  victuals,  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  wood, 
and  a  calibash  to  hold  their  water,  make  the  whole 
catalosrue  of  their  household  utensils  ;  their  windows 
are  not  glazed,  nor  are  their  doors  secured  by  locks. 
They  wear  silk  or  calico,  and  all  persons  make  their 
own  garments,  the  king  and  grandees  excepted. — 
Their  fuel  is  odoriferous  woods,  and  even  their  smiths 
use  nothing  in  their  forges  but  almond-shells.  The 
king  resides  at  Malaya,  "a  little  town,  fortified  with  a 
mud  wall;  but  the  suburbs,  in  which  the  Dutch 
factory  have  a  fine  garden,  are  pretty  large,  and  well 
inhabited  by  blacks.  The  palace  is  but  a  trivial 
building,  but  the  gardens  belonging  to  it  are  very 
pleasant,  and  contain  an  aviary,  filled  with  a  gieat 
variety  of  beautiful  birds,  whose  harmonious  notes 
are  delightful  to  the  ear. 

The  waters  in  this  island  are  remarkably  clear,  and 

the  fish  very  delicious. 
2  Ternate 
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Tenule  produces  parrots,  which  are  handsomer, 
and  speak  more  distinctly  than  tliose  of  the  West  In- 
dies; but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  feathered  race 
in  this  island,  is  the  bird  of  Paradise,  which  is  justly 
deemed  the  most  beautiful  bird  in  the  universe.  The 
head  is  like  that  of  a  swallow,  but  the  bill  consider- 
ably longer;  the  body  is  small,  but  the  plumage  dis- 
plays such  admirable  colours  as  are  inconceivably 
pleasing  to  behold. 

There  is  a  volcano  in  this  island,  which  casts  out  a 
sulphurous  fire  three  months  in  the  year,  and  some- 
times does  great  mischief.  We  have  the  following 
recent  account  of  its  dreadful  devastations,  in  a  lettt:r 
from  a  merchant  at  Batavia,  dated  Oct.  18,  1776  : 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  177-5,  there  were  more  than 
one  hundred  shocks  of  earthquakes  felt  here,  some 
of  which  were  so  violent,  that  they  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  island.  About  the  20tli 
of  August  they  were  felt  again,  and  the  burning 
mountain  after  a  dreadful  explosion,  threw  out  hoi 
stones,  cinders,  and  lava  in  abundance  ;  and,  on  the 
Sth  of  November,  the  earth  was  never  still  for  three 
hours:  the  mountain  seemed  all  on  fire,  and  the  most 
dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  fell  in  every 
part  of  the  island,  which  threw  the  inhabitants  into 
such  a  consternation,  that  they  ran  from  one  part  to 
another  for  shelter,  but  none  was  to  be  found  :  the 
sea  was  so  dreadfully  boisterous,  that  destruction  was 
there  inevitable  :  and,  on  the  land,  the  earth  opened 
and  trembled  under  them,  as  if  the  whole  island  was 
going  to  be  annihilated;  but,  by  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty,  a  calm  was  restored,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants had  time  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch  settlement  had  suf- 
fered but  little,  but  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
islanders  recover  their  loss.  The  king  has  made  a 
report,  that  a  large  track  of  land,  on  the  nortli  side  of 
the  island,  in  the  district  of  Xulla  Tacory,  had  been 
swallowed  up,  by  which  sixteen  plantations  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  and  141  persons  either  burnt,  or 
drowned  in  the  sea,  where  many  of  them  took  refuge 
in  their  boats.  This  report  has  been  confirmed  by 
about  thirty  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  are 
rendered  dreadful  objects,  by  wounds  and  burns  in 
tliis  shocking  event.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  earthquakes  and  efl'usions  of  fire,  stone,  and 
sulphurous  smoke,  from  the  mountain,  began  as  bad 
as  evei',  but  no  lives  were  lo.st.  The  horrors  of  this 
night  are  not  to  be  described  ;  for  the  tlumJer,  light- 
ning, and  most  shocking  earthquakes  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  twelve  hours,  witli  the  most  ter- 
rible violence  :  from  this  dreadful  night,  there  were 
no  more  earthquakes  till  July  1,  1776,  when  they 
were  again  felt  for  two  hours,  but  not  violent." 

The  islands  of  Tidor,  Motir,  Machian,  and  Ba- 
chian,  are  remarkable  only  for  producing  nutmegs 
and  cloves. 

Amboyna,  which  is  better  than  70  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Banda,  is  about  72  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  lies  in  3  deg.  8  min.  south  lat.  and  127 
deg.  10  min.  east  long.  It  contains  at  present  above 
30  protestant  churches,  and  many  of  the  natives,  who 
have  been  sent  over  to  Holland  for  education,  offici- 
ate as  clergymen  and  missionaries,  by  which  means 
proselytes  are  exceeding  numerous.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing,  in  abundance,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  potatoes,  millet,  tobacco, 
sugar,  bamboos,  &c.  But  the  air  is  unwholesome  : 
there  is  a  good  bay,  which  penetrates  very  far  into 
the  land,  and,  by  that  means,  fonns  a  commodious 
harbour.  The  people  extract  a  spirituous  liquor,  and 
a  kind  of  oil,  from  green  cloves,  whichare  both  good 
in  paralytic  cases.  The  men  wear  only  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  their  waists,  and  are  mighty  proud  of 
having  large  whiskers.  They  purchase  their  wives, 
but,  in  case  of  barrenness,  divorce  them.  The  wo- 
men are  both  of  a  loose  and  malicious  disposition.  On 
account  of  the  earthquakes,  the  houses  are  all  built 


very  low.  The  strong'  and  important  fortress,  called 
Fort  Victory,  is  the  staple  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  those  parts.  It  is  defended  by  four  bul- 
warks, a  broad  ditch,  and  a  gariisoa  of  800  men. 
The  Englisli  had  formerly  factories  here  as  well  as 
the  Dutch  ;  but,  in  1623,  the  latter  massacred  the 
fonnei",  and  usurped  the  dominion  of  tlie  Spice. 
Islands,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  by  the 
natives  themselves.  In  putting  the  English  and  some 
Japanese  to  death, they  used  the  most  horrid  cruelties, 
in  order  to  extort  confessions  concerning  a  pretended 
plot,  which  they  accused  them  of  having  iormcd  : 
and  to  the  shame  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I. 
no  satisfaction  was  obtained  for  the  viUanous  bar- 
baiity.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  nt)t,  however,  so  easy 
about  the  matter  ;  for  he  frightened  the  Dutch  into 
the  payment  of  300,0001.  as  some  kind  of  retribution. 
There  are  several  populous  villages  in  the  island,  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  which  religious  sen'ice  is 
pciformed  both  in  the  Dutch  and  Malayan  tongues. 
It  contftins  likewise  many  mountains,  with  springs  of 
excellent  water. 

Bouro,  in  2  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.  and  125  deg. 
30  min.  east  long,  is  about  75  miles  in  length,  and  30 
in  breadth.  The  Dutch  have  a  strong  fort  her^ ; 
though  the  island  is  pei'fectly  secure,  from  the  singu- 
larity of  its  coast,  which  rises  in  a  high  ridge,  and 
encompasses  the  whole  as  with  a  wall.  It  contains 
some  prodigious  high  mountains,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
very  fertile,  producing  cloves,  nutmegs,  cocoa-trees, 
bananas,  piany,  green  ebony,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  Indian  wheat,  lime-trees,  herbs,  flower.?, 
&c.  Among  the  beasts  are  the  civet-cat,  and  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  roe-buck,  whose  flesh  is  very  delicate, 
'rhe  i;atives  are  black,  and  go  entirely  naked  till  they 
ai'e  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  jieriod  they  tie  a 
piece  of  cloth  round  their  waists,  antl  never  wear  any 
other  garment.  They  are  Mahometans  and  Pagans, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  have  very  little  sense  of  reli- 
gion. When  a  relation  dies,  they  appear  very  sad 
till  the  cuipse  is  in  the  ground,  and  then  they  seenn 
merry  to  an  excess ;  but  do  not  forget  to  make  a  kind 
of  se[iulchre  of  stone  and  clay,  to  cover  the  grave  of 
the  defunct.  The  next  day  after  the  women  are  de- 
livered of  children,  in  this  island,  they  go  about  their 
ordinary  work,  while  the  men  indulge  themselves  iu 
bed,  and  pretend  to  be  vastly  ill.  Instead  of  a  cradle, 
th'y  put  their  infants  in  a  kind  of  net-work  hammock, 
which  they  hang  upon  a  peg,  whenever  they  are  too 
busy  to  dandle  it  in  their  arms. 

Ceram  is  in  2  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.  and  in  127 
deg.  east  long,  and  produces  cloves  and  nutmegs, 
but  is  woody  and  mountainous.  The  Dutch  factory, 
called  Ambay,  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  good 
garrison.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Pagans  and  Ma- 
hometans, own  the  king  of  Tcrnate  as  their  sovereign, 
though  they  have  a  prince  of  their  own,  who  dwells 
at  Cambello. 

Gilolo  extends  from  1  deg.  south,  to  2  deg.  north 
latitude:  and  from  125  to  128  deg.  east  longitude; 
and  is  190  miles  long,  and  110  broad.  The  air  is 
unhealthy,  and  the  soil  [>roduces  rice  and  sago,  but 
no  spices.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and  tall,  but 
barbarous  and  cruel,  and  have  an  independent  sove- 
reign of  their  own. 

Bouton  lies  between  4  and  5  dev;.  south  lat.  and  in 
121  deg.  30  min.  east  longitude.  It  is  75  miles  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  contains  a  large  town  with  tolerable  houses,  built 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  Mindanao.  Thistown  is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  aiul  surrounded  by  groves 
of  cocoa  trees.  The  natives  are  governed  by  a  prince 
of  their  own,  speak  the  Malayan  language  and  pro- 
fess the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  Celebes,  or  Island  of  Macassar,  lies  under 
the  equator,  is  divided  from  Borneo,  by  the  streights 
of  Macassar,  as  it  is  by  the  ocean  from  the  Molucca 
Islands  on  the  east,  and  the  Philippines  on  the  north. 

Its 
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Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  upwards  of  300  miles, 
and  in  the  broadest  part  it  is  near  2  10.  It  is  divided 
into  six  petty  kinodoms  or  provinces,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  the  Celebes  on  the  north-west,  and  Ma- 
cassar, the  latter  of  which  takes  in  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  But  as  all  the  other  |>rovinces  are 
subject  to  these  two,  the  island  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  name  of  one,  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 

As  the  climate  is  both  hot  and  moist,  it  is  therefore 
vmhealthy,  except  in  the  times  of  the  northern  mon- 
soons. The  western  part  lies  low  and  flat,  but  the 
southern  part  is  very  high.  In  the  rivers  here  is 
found  gold  dust,  wliich  is  washed  down  in  the  sands 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  the  great  torrents  of 
water  that  sometimes  fall  after  excessive  rains. 

Here  is  great  plenty  of  various  kiuiSs  of  vegetables, 
all  excellent  in  their  qualities  j  the  rice  in  particular 
is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  that  culti\ated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  ludies.  The  fruits  and  flowers  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  tlie  Philippines.  They 
have  pepper,  sugar,  betel,  and  areka,  with  t\w  best 
cotton  and  opium;  and  their  cattle  ai"e  mucli  larger 
and  finer  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  other  eastern 
countries.  Their  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  used  only 
for  draught,  and  they  have  very  small  horses  for  rid- 
ing; but  the  natives  use  no  other  saddle  than  a  painted 
cloth,  without  stirrups  or  bridle,  haviug  only  a  cord 
fastened  to  a  bit  made  of  wood.  These  horses  having 
very  hard  hoofs,  are  never  shod. 

There  are  ))rodigions  numbers  of  monkies  and  ba- 
boons in  the  woods  and  forests,  which  are  so  large, 
and  go  together  in  such  considerable  bodies,  that  they 
are  very  dangerous  to  travellers ;  but  they  have  one 
enemy  by  whom  they  are  sometimes  conquered, 
namely,  serpents,  which  are  here  of  a  must  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  have  such  agility  and  strength,  that 
they  will  pursue  them  to  the  very  tops  of  trees,  and 
Trefiuently  destroy  them. 

There  is  but  one  large  river  in  the  island,  and  that 
is  dangerous,  by  reason  of  its  being  greatly  infested 
with  crocodiles.  It  runs  from  north  to  south  into  the 
bay  of  Macassar,  where  it  is  about  half  a  league 
broad,  and  washes  tlie  walls  of  the  city  of  that  name : 
its  channel  is  deep  enough  in  some  places  to  admit  the 
largest  vessels,  but  in  others  it  is  very  shallow. 

The  natives  are  rather  short  in  statui'e,  and  of  a 
light  olive  comple  ion  :  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
having  flat .  noses,  insomuch  that  they  practise  me- 
thods in  their  infancy  to  obtain  that  distinguished 
form,  with  as  much  labour  and  attention  as  the  Chi- 
nese women  do  to  acquire  small  feet.  Neither  men 
or  women  wear  any  covering  on  their  heads;  but 
their  hair,  which  is  of  a  fine  shining  black,  is  ingeni- 
ously tied  up,  and  from  it  hang  curls  that  lay  grace- 
fully on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  men  ornament 
their  hair  with  jewels,  but  the  women  do  not :  the 
latter  only  wear  a  gold  chain  round  tlieir  necks. 
Both  sexes,  howev  cr,  dye  their  nails  red,  and  their 
teeth  either  black  or  red,  both  of  which  they  consider 
as  very  material  ornaments. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  wear  a  loose  garment 
made  of  cotton,  which  reaches  below  the  knees ;  but 
none  use  either  shoes  or  stockings.  The  women  have 
a  garment  made  of  muslin  with  straight  sleeves  that 
button  at  the  wrists ;  besides  which  they  wear  a  kind 
of  drawers  made  of  cotton,  that  are  fastened  round 
the  waist,  and  reach  to  the  ancles.  The  garments 
of  the  better  sort  are  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  or  bro- 
caded silk,  with  large  buttons  of  solid  gold.  They 
have  likewise  a  very  handsome  sash  made  of  silk,  and 
embroidered,  which  contains  their  dagger  and  purse. 

The  diet  of  the  common  people  consists  princi- 
pally of  rice,  herbs,  roots  and  fish ;  and  their  usual 
drink  is  water  or  tea :  the  better  sort  eat  flesh  and 
poultry,  the  former  being  generally  beef  or  kid, 
which  are  both  exceeding  fine  ;  and  they  drink  tea, 
cottee,  and  chocolate,  the  latter  of  which  they  get 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  Islands  :  they 
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also  use  ])alm  wine,  arrack,  and  other  spii-ituous  li- 
quors. They  have  but  two  meals  a  day,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  about  sunset,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  principal :  in  the  intermediate  space  they 
refresh  themselves  by  chewing  betel  and  are'va.  or 
^nloaking  tobacco  intenui  ed  with  opium.  They  sit 
cross-legg-ed  on  the  floor  at  their  meals  and  have  veiy 
low  tables  for  their  provisions,  which  aie  set  on  them 
in  pjates  or  dishes  made  of  wood;  but  they  use  nei- 
ther knives  or  spoons. 

Their  houses,  which  are  small,  but  very  neat,  are 
chiefly  built  of  ebony,  and  other  wood  of  variegated 
colours.  They  have  but  little  furniture,  except  the 
necessary  utensils  for  dressing  their  provisions;  but 
what  they  have  is  always  kept  exceeding  clean  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  house  l>eing  made  filthy,  they  have 
vessels  to  spit  in  when  they  chew  betel  or  smoak  to- 
bacco. 

In  general  the  men  are  very  robust,  and  natm'ally 
so  courageous,  that  they  are  esteemed  the  best  sol- 
diers in  India;  for  which  reason  they  are  frequently 
hired  into  the  service  of  other  princes.  Their  arms 
are  sabres  and  daggers,  the  latter  of  which  they  of- 
ten infect  with  poison ;  and  they  have  trunks  from 
which  they  blow  poisoned  darts ;  these  darts  are 
pointed  with  the  tooth  of  a  fish  di|>ped  in  the  venom- 
ous juice  of  certain  drugs  that  orou  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  said  they  will  strike  a  mark  with  them  at 
near  100  yards  distance. 

These  courageous  islanders  were  the  last  enslaved 
by  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  could  not  effect  a  con- 
quest till  after  a  very  long  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  were  employed  almost  all  the  forces  they  had 
at  that  tiine  in  India.  The  Dutch  first  joined  the 
natives  to  oppose  the  Portuguese,  who  made  an  at- 
tempt to  subdue  this  island  ;  but  the  latter  being  soon 
conquered,  the  Dutch  immediately  took  sole  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  have  preserved  an  absolute  dominion 
over  it  ever  since. 

The  Portuguese,  and  after  them  the  Dutch,  endea- 
voured to  subdue  this  island,  because  it  is  situated 
near  the  Molucca  and  Banda  islands,  which  produce 
such  great  plenty  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  could  not  have  secured  without 
being  masters  of  this  island. 

The  natives,  if  well  used,  are  loving  and  faithful 
in  their  dispasition ;  but,  if  ill  treated,  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  they  have  had  revenge  on  the  party  by 
whom  they  were  injured.  They  are  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate, but  have  such  just  notions  of  honour,  that 
when  they  discover  themselves  to  be  wrong,  they  will 
condemn  their  own  conduct,  and  be  glad  to  comply 
with  any  submission  that  may  be  thought  necessary, 
as  a  recompence  for  the  offence  committed. 

The  women  of  this  island  are  obliged  to  be  very 
circumspect  in  their  carriage,  and  very  careful  not  to 
be  seen  in  company  with  any  other  man  than  theii* 
husband.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  the 
husband  is  indemnified  if  he  kills  the  man  he  fjnds 
with  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  the  husband  is  per- 
mitted to  have  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he 
thinks  proper;  and  the  more  children  he  has,  the 
greater  he  is  considered  as  being  useful  to  society. 

Both  sexes  are  rendered  active  by  a  custom  practised 
during  their  infancy.  Every  day  their  nurses  rub 
them  with  oil,  or  water  just  warm;  and  these  unc- 
tions encourage  nature  to  exert  herself  with  the  most 
extensive  freedom.  Male  infants  are  taken  from  the 
breast  when  a  year  old,  their  parents  having  an  opi- 
nion that  if  they  suckled  longer,  it  would  greatly  pre- 
judice their  understandings.  When  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old,  children  of  any  distinction  are  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  some  relation  or  friend,  that  their  courage 
may  not  be  weakened  by  the  caresses  of  their  mothers, 
and  a  habit  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  They  do  not 
retuiu  to  theii  parents  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
filtean  or  sixteen,  when  the  law  allow«  them  to  many; 
but  this  is  a  liberty  they  seldom  use,  till  they  are 
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thoroughly  versed  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  boys 
are  sent  to  school  to  the  priests,  who  teach  them 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran ;  for  though  they  retain  many  Chinese  ceremo- 
nies, they  are  professed  Mahometans.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  to  spin,  cook,  and  make 
clothes ;  for  as  there  are  not  any  tailors  here,  the 
women  not  only  make  tlieir  own  clothes,  but  also 
those  worn  by  the  men  :  and  some  of  them  are  so  in- 
dustrious and  expert,  that  they  will  obtain  very  hand- 
some fortunes  by  that  profession. 

These  peo])le  are  so  little  addicted  to  infamous 
practices,  or  litigious  disputes,  that  they  have  neither 
lawyers,  attornies,  or  Ijailifts.  If  any  differences 
arise,  the  parties  apply  personally  to  the  judge,  who 
determines  the  matter  with  expedition  and  equity. 
In  some  matters  of  a  criminal  nature  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do  justice  to  themselves.  If  a  man  detects 
another  in  the  commission  of  adultery,  murder,  or 
robbery,  he  has  a  right  to  execute  justice  himself,  by 
destroying  the  culprit. 

The  husband,  on  marriage,  receives  no  other  por- 
tion with  his  wife  than  the  presents  she  received 
before  the  ceremony,  which,  as  soon  as  the  priest  has 
performed,  the  new  married  couple  are  confined  in 
an  a])artment  by  themselves  for  three  successive  days, 
having  only  a  servant  to  bring  them  such  necessaries 
as  they  may  have  occasion  for ;  during  which  time 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  are  entertained,  and 
great  rejoicings  made  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  fa- 
ther. At  the  expiration  of  the  three  days  the  parties 
are  set  at  liberty,  and  receive  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends ;  after  which  the  bridegroom  conducts 
his  wife  home,  and  each  apply  themselves  to  business; 
he  to  his  accustomed  profession,  and  she  to  the  duties 
of  housewifery. 

These  islanders  are  all  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Many  of  them  are  great  pretenders  to  magic,  and 
carry  charms  about  them,  on  a  supposition  of  their 
securing  them  from  every  danger. 

Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  here  with  great 
decency ;  to  secure  which,  the  meanest  persons  make 
provision  while  in  health,  by  assigning  a  certain  sum 
to  defray  the  incidental  expences.  As  soon  as  a  per- 
son is  dead  the  body  is  washed,  and  being  clothed  in 
a  white  robe,  is  placed  in  a  room  hung  with  white, 
which  is  scented  with  the  strongest  perfumes.  Here 
it  continues  for  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  it  is 
carried  on  a  palanquin  to  the  grave,  preceded  by  the 
friends  and  relations,  and  followed  by  the  priests, 
who  have  attendants  that  carry  incense  and  perfumes, 
which  are  burnt  all  the  way  from  the  house  to  the 
grave.  The  body  is  interred  without  a  coffin,  there 
being  only  a  plank  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  for  it 
to  lie  on,  and  another  to  cover  it;  and  when  this  last 
is  placed,  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  the  grave  filled 
up.  If  the  ]>crson  is  of  distinguished  quality,  a 
handsome  tomb  is  innnediately  placed  over  the  grave, 
adorned  with  flowers ;  and  the  relations  burn  incense 
and  other  perfumes  for  forty  successive  days. 

This  island  was  formerly  under  a  monarchial  go- 
vernment;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  falling 
on  an  infant,  the  eldest  brother  succeeded  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  All  places  of  trust  in  the  civil 
government  were  disposed  of  by  the  prime  ministers: 
but  tl»e  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the  household, 
M'ere  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  king's  forces, 
when  out  of  actual  service,  were  not  allowed  any  pay, 
but  oidy  their  clothes,  arms,  and  amnmnition.  It  is 
.said,  that  in  some  former  wars  he  has  brought  into 
the  field  12,000  horse,  and  80,000  foot. 

Assemblies  are  held  at  particular  times  on  affairs 
that  concern  the  general  interest,  and  the  result  of 
their  determinations  becomes  a  law  to  each  state. 
When  any  contest  arises,  it  is  decided  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Dutch  colony,  who  presides  at  this  diet. 
He  holds  a  watchful  eye  over  these  dift'erent  sove- 
reigns, and  keeps  them  in  perfect  equality  with  each 
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other,  to  prevent  any  one  from  aggrandizing  hiihself 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  company.  The  Dutch  have 
disarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering  them 
from  injuring  each  other;  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view 
only  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

The  only  foreigners  permitted  to  come  to  this 
island  are  the  Chinese,  who  bring  hither  tobacco, 
gold-wire,  china,  and  unwrought  silks ;  in  return  for 
which  they  take  opium,  spirituous  liquors,  gum,  and 
linens.  They  get  but  little  gold  from  hence,  but 
great  quantities  of  rice,  wax,  slaves,  and  tripam,  a 
species  of  mushroom,  which  the  rounder  and  blacker, 
the  more  excellent  it  is  esteemed.  The  customs  bring- 
in  upwards  of  20,000  livres  to  the  company :  but  they 
obtain  a  much  larger  profit  from  their  trade,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  territory,  which  they  hold  in  full 
right  of  sovereignty. 

The  chief  city.  Macassar,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  island.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  very 
strong  fort,  mounted  with  a  great  number  of  cannon, 
and  the  garrison  consists  of  800  men. 

In  general  the  streets  of  the  city  are  very  long  and 
spacious,  and  are  planted  on  each  side  with  trees ; 
but  there  are  not  any  of  them  paved.  The  mosques 
and  houses  of  the  quality  are  built  with  stone;  but 
those  of  the  common  people  are  of  wood,  and  ele- 
vated from  the  ground  with  pillars.  They  are  made 
of  wood  of  various  colours,  and  the  tops  of  them  are 
covered  with  palm  or  cocoa  leaves.  Here  are  large 
markets  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other  conuiio- 
dities.  The  markets  are  opened  twice  a  day,  viz. 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  before  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  provisions  are  brought  to 
market  and  sold  by  women  only  ;  for  if  a  man  was  to 
be  seen  in  that  character,  he  would  be  treated  with 
the  most  distinguished  contempt.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  city  were  formerly  estimated  at 
160,000  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  but  since  the  Dutch 
deprived  them  of  their  trade,  great  numbers  have 
forsaken  it;  and  the  other  towns  and  villages,  which 
wei'e  proportionably  populous,  have  been  greatly  de- 
serted for  the  same  reason. 

Jampandam,  the  only  principal  place  on  this  island 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  is  situated  about 
15  miles  to  the  south  of  Macassar  river.  This  was 
the  first  place  of  any  importance  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
who  have  a  good  fort  here ;  and  there  is  as  commo- 
dious an  harbour  as  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian 
Seas. 

Of  the  several  islands  about  the  Celebes,  that  go 
by  the  same  name,  the  principal  is  situated  about  five 
leagu&s  from  the  south-east  corner.  This  island  is 
about  80  miles  long,  and  30  broad.  On  the  east  side 
of  it  is  a  large  town  and  iiarbour  called  Callacassong-, 
the  streets  of  which  are  spacious,  and  enclosed  on 
each  side  with  cocoa-trees.  The  inhabitants  are  Ma- 
hometani-,  speak  the  Malayan  tongue,  and  are  go- 
verned by  an  absolute  prince. 

To  the  north-east  of  this  island  are  the  Straights 
of  Patience,  so  called  from  the  great  difficulty  in  pas- 
sing them,  which  arises  from  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rents, and  the  contrariety  of  winds. 

The  SuNDA  Islands.  Borneo,  the  largest  of 
the  Sunda- Islands,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1-321.  It  is  of  a  great  extent,  being  situated  be- 
tween 7  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and  4  deg.  10  min. 
south,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  which  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts,  7  deg.  30  min.  lying  north- 
ward of  it,  and  4  deg.  10  min.  southward;  so  that 
it  is  700  miles  in  length,  and  480  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Celebes,  on  the  west  by 
Sumatra,  on  the  north  by  the  Philippines,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  island,  of  Java. 

Considering  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  air  is 
tolerable,  particularly  in   those   parts  next  the  coast, 
which  are  refreshed  every  morning  by  cooling  bretzes 
from  the  sea,  otherwise  the  heat  would  be  insupport- 
able. 
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able.  These  parts,  however,  are  very  unwholesome, 
as  they  lay  on  a  flat  for  many  hundred  miles,  and  arc 
annually  overflowed.  When  the  waters  retire,  a 
muddy  slime  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
the  sun  shinini^  upon  with  perpendicular  rays,  occa- 
sions thick  fog-s,  that  afterwards  turn  to  rain,  with 
cold  chilling^  winds;  so  that  the  air  at  this  time  is 
very  unwholesome.  Another  circumstance  that  con- 
tributes to  this,  is  the  great  number  of  frogs  and 
other  vermin  left  on  the  mud,  which  being-  destroyed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  produce  an  intolerable 
stench. 

In  April  the  dry  season  begins,  and  continues  till 
September,  during-  which  time  the  wind  is  easterly 
between  the  south  coasts  of  Borneo  and  the  island 
of  Java  :  but  from  September  to  April  the  winds  are 
westeily,  attended  by  violent  storms  of  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightning.  These  storms  are  so  continual,  espe- 
cially on  the  south  coast,  that  it  is  thought  very  extra- 
ordinary to  have  two  hours  fair  weather  in  the  course 
of  twenty -four. 

Exclusive  of  rice,  which  is  very  plentiful,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country  consists  of  frankincense,  musk, 
aloes,  pepper,  cinnamon  and  other  spices ;  also  va- 
rious kimls  of  fruits,  wi*h  excellent  mastic,  and 
other  gums,  wax,  cassia,  honey,  cotton,  and  the  best 
cartiphire. 

Borneo  produces  great  quantities  of  excellent  tim- 
ber, with  cotton  shrubs,  canes,  and  rattans.  In  the 
rivers,  particularly  that  of  Suocadanea,  are  found  ex- 
cellent diamonds,  and  great  quantities  of  gold  dust 
are  gathered  from  the  sands.  The  load-stone  is  also 
found  here  ;  and  tlie  wild  ape  produces  the  richest 
bezoar  stones  that  are  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
Here  are  also  mines  of  iron  and  tin,  which  are  said  to 
be  excellent  in  their  qualities. 

The  animals  of  this  country  are  oxen,  buftaloes, 
horses,  deer,  and  goats  ;  besides  which  there  are  seve- 
ral sorts  of  wild  beasts,  as  elephants,  bears,  tygres, 
monkies,  and  baboons. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  parrots  and  paroquets, 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  Benjareens  luree,  and 
is  admn-ed  for  its  beauty.  They  have  also  several  other 
kinds  of  birds,  but  not  any  like  those  in  Europe, 
except  the  sparrow.  During  the  time  of  the  western 
monsoons,  the  sky  is  frequently  darkened  with  bats, 
-which  fly  in  prodigious  numbers.  They  are  called 
by  some  Jli/inf/  cats,  and,  in  colour,  shape,  and  smell, 
much  resemble  a  fox,  though  not  so  large  :  but  their 
wing.s,  when  extended,  are  not  less  than  six  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  natives  of  this  island  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  classes,  dift'ering  as  well  in  their  persons  and 
dress,  as  in  their  customs  and  religion.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  sea-coast  are  Mahometans,  and  called 
Banjareens,  from  the  town  of  Banjar,  to  which  most 
nations  resort  to  purchase  the  various  commodities 
of  the  country.  The  Banjareens  are  rather  low  in 
stature,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  but,  on  the 
whole,  very  proportionably  made.  The  common 
people  have  no  other  covering-  than  a  small  piece  of 
linen  fastened  round  the  waist ;  but  the  better  sort 
wear  a  kind  of  waistcoat  made  of  silk,  or  European 
cloth,  over  which  they^  throw  a  loose  garment  of  silk 
or  betclia,  that  reaches  to  the  knees.  They  also 
wear  a  pair  of  drawers,  but  have  neither  shirt,  shoes, 
or  stockings.  Their  hair  is  tied  up  in  a  roll,  and  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  muslin  or  calico  ;  and  when 
they  go  abro.ad  they  always  carry  a  dagger  with 
tliom. 

The  women  are  smaller  than  the  men,  and  their 
features  much  more  delicate  ;  they  are  also  much 
fairer  in  complexion  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  mode  of 
most  Indian  women,  walk  very  upright,  and  step  with 
a  graceful  an-.  They  are  very  constant  after  marriage, 
but  are  apt  to  bestow  favours  with  great  freedom 
when  single:  but  however  indiscreet  they  may  have 
been  in  this  point,  they  are  not  considered  the  worse 


for  it  by  their  husbands  ;  nor  dare  any  one  reproach 
them  for  the  faults  they  have  committed  previous  to 
their  marriage. 

The  chief  part  of  their  food  is  rice,  but  with  it  they 
eat  venison,  fish  and  fowl.  The  better  sort  are  served 
in  vessels  made  of  gold  or  silver,  but  the  poorer  sort 
use  dishes  made  of  earth  or  brass.  They  all  sit  cross- 
legged  at  their  meals  upon  mats  or  carpets.  Both 
sexes  chew  betel  and  areka,  and  are  very  fond  of 
smoaking  tobacco,  with  which  they  often  mix  opium 
made  into  pills,  after  being  boiled  in  water  till  it 
comes  to  a  consistency.  The  whole  company  usually 
smoke  out  of  the  same  pipe  ;  the  master  begins,  and 
after  having  smoked  two  or  three  whiff-*,  h"^  givs  it  to 
the  person  nearest  him,  from  whom  it  passes  round  till 
it  comes  to  the  master  again. 

The  principal  diversions  are  dancing  and  comedies, 
which  are  performed  after  the  manner  of  the  east. — 
Their  rural  sports  are  shooting  at  a  mark  and  hunting. 
They  travel  chieflv  in  the  night,  on  account  of  the 
coolness  of  the  air  at  that  time  ;  the  common  people 
usually  go  in  covered  boats,  but  the  better  sort  travel 
by  land  on  elephants  and  horses. 

The  salaam,  or  lifting  the  hands  to  the  head,  and 
bending  the  body,  is  their  mode  of  salutation.  When 
they  appear  before  their  superiors,  they  raise  their 
hands  above  the  forehead  :  and  if  before  a  prince,  they 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  retire  back- 
wards on  their  knees. 

Those  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  this  island 
are  taller,  and  much  more  robust,  than  the  Banja- 
reens. They  are  called  Byajos,  and  are  Pagans  in 
their  religion.  Their  complexion  is  more  swarthy 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  ;  and  their  time  is 
chiefly  employed  in  hunting  and  attending  their  cat- 
tle. They  go  almost  naked,  having  only  a  small  piece 
of  linen  fastened  round  the  waist  ;  they  paint  their 
bodies  of  a  blueish  colour,  and  besmear  them  with 
stinking  oil.  Some  of  them  are  very  fond  of  having 
large  ears,  to  obtain  which  they  make  holes  in  the 
soft  parts  of  them  when  young :  to  these  holes  are 
fastened  weights  about  the  breadth  of  a  crown  piece, 
which  continually  pi-essing  on  the  ears  expand  them 
to  an  immoderate  length.  The  better  sort  pull  oitt  their 
fore  teeth,  and  place  artificial  ones  in  their  stead,  made 
of  gold :  but  their  greatest  ornament  consists  of  a 
number  of  tygers  teeth,  which  are  strung  together, 
and  worn  about  the  neck. 

The  Banjareens,  in  burying  their  dead,  always 
place  the  head  to  the  north,  and  throw  into  the  grave 
several  kinds  of  provisions,  from  a  superstitious  notion 
that  they  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world. 
They  fix  the  place  of  interment  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  flood  :  and  the  mourners,  as  in  Japan  and  China, 
are  dressed  in  white,  and  carry  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands. 

Pagans  as  well  as  Mahometans  allow  a  plurality  of 
wives  and  concubines.  They  in  general  live  to  an 
advanced  age,  which  is  attributed  to  their  frequent  use 
of  the  water,  for  both  men  and  women  bathe  in  the 
rivers  once  in  the  day  ;  from  which  practice  they  are 
very  expert  in  swimming.  The  Malayan  is  the  lan- 
guage of  those  on  the  coast. 

They  are  strangers  to  the  use  of  physic ;  and  the 
letting  of  blood,  however  desperate  the  case  of  the 
patient,  is  to  them  a  circumstance  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing nature.  An  instance  of  their  great  timidity  on 
this  occasion  is  thus  given  by  captain  Beckman,  who 
was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  that  opera- 
tion. "One  day  (says  he)  being  indisposed,  I  ordered 
the  surgeon  to  bleed  me.  Cay  Deponattce,  and  se- 
veral others  of  the  n-atives,  being  in  the  room,  and 
strangers  to  the  operation,  were  in  great  amazement 
to  know  what  they  were  about,  till  at  length  the  vein 
being  opened,  they  saw  the  blood  gush  out;  at  this 
they  were  so  frightened  that  they  immediately  ran  out 
of  the  room,  crying  out,  in  their  language,  "the 
man's  heart  or  mind  is  foolish  ;"  after  which  they  told 
1  us, 
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us,  we  let  out  all  our  very  souls  and  lives  willingly, 
■which  they  said  was  very  ill  done.  To  this  I  an- 
swered, that  their  diet  being-  mean,  and  their  drink 
only  water,  they  had  no  occasion  for  bleeding ;  but 
that  we  who  drink  so  much  wine  and  punch,  and 
feed  upon  so  much  flesh,  which  rendered  the  blood 
hot  and  rich,  had  an  al)solute  necessity  of  doing, 
otherwise  we  should  be  sick.  Aye  (says  Cay  Depo- 
nattee)  I  think  that  shews  you  to  be  still  greater  fools, 
in  putting  yourselves  to  such  expensive  charges,  on 
purpose  to  receive  pain  for  it."  This  was  certainl.  a 
very  trite  observation,  and  fully  evinced,  that  if  they 
wanted  faith  in  the  utility  of  this  e  pedient,  they 
were  not  defective  in  natural  understanding. 

As  they  suppose  most  of  tiieir  distempers  to  arise 
from  the  malice  of  some  evij  demon  ;  when  a  person 
is  sick,  instead  of  applying  to  medicine,  they  make 
an  entertainment  of  various  kinds  of  provisions, 
which  they  hold  under  some  cons|)icuous  tree  in  a 
field :  these  provisions,  which  consist  of  rice,  fowls, 
fish,  Sec.  they  ofter  for  the  relief  of  the  person  af- 
flicted :  and  if  he  reco\  ers,  they  repeat  the  ofleriug, 
bv  way  of  returning  thanks  for  the  blessing' received : 
but  if  the  patient  dies,  they  express  their  resentment 
again^t  the  spirit  by  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  aftected. 

They  know  nothing  of  astronomy ;  and  when  an 
eclipse  happens,  they  think  the  world  is  going  to  be 
destroyed.  They  likewise  know  little  of  arithmetic, 
and  their  only  method  of  calculating  is  by  parallel 
lines  and  moveable  buttons  on  a  board. 

Their  current  money  is  dollars  and  half  and  quarter 
dollars;  and  for  small  change  they  have  a  sort  of 
money  made  of  lead  in  the  form  of  rings,  which  are 
strung  on  a  kind  of  dry  leaf. 

The  towns  and  factories  to  which  the  Europeans 
trade,  are  built  on  floats  of  timber  on  the  river ;  each 
town  consists  of  one  long  street ;  and,  to  secure  them 
from  being  carried  away  by  the  stream,  posts  are 
driven  into  the  ground  near  the  shore,  to  which  they 
are  fastened  with  cables  made  of  rattans.  Each  house 
consists  only  of  one  floor  divided  into  difl'erent  apart- 
ments, according  to  tlie  number  in  family :  the  sides 
of  the  building  are  made  with  split  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  leaves  of  trees :  the  walls  are 
piade  high  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  from  their 
tops  hang  coverings  that  reach  within  five  feet  of  the 
logs,  and  are  made  in  a  sloping  form,  to  keep  olf  the 
scorching  hcat  of  the  sun.  The  floats  are  made  of 
large  logs  of  wood  ;  and  the  houses  are  so  light  in 
their  construction,  that  a  great  part  of  the  float  is 
seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  houses  of  the  poorer  sort  are  built  on  piles  of 
■hamboo,  in  the  mud  on  each  side,  and  are  ranged  in 
an  uniform  manner  behind  those  on  the  floats.  At 
high  water  they  get  to  their  houses  with  boats ;  and 
when  the  water  is  low,  they  go  from  one  to  the  other 
on  logs  of  timber.  It  sometimes  happens  at  ebb  tides, 
when  the  current  is  excessive  strong,  that  these 
houses  will  be  removed  a  considerable  distance,  and 
with  great  dilficulty  brought  back  to  their  original 
stations.  Instances  have  been  known  of  their  being 
driven  to  sea,  and  totally  lost. 

The  city  of  Borneo,  on  the  north,  Passeer  on  the 
east,  Succadanea  on  the  west,  and  Baujar  Masseen 
on  the  south,  are  the  principal  places  for  trade  on  this 
island.  Tlie  last  of  these  is  the  most  considerably  on 
account  of  the  rivtr  Banjar,  which  is  so  commodious 
as  to  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  burden. — This 
river  runs  from  north  to  south  above  half  through 
the  island,  and  towards  its  mouth  is  near  two  miles 
broad.  Its  banks  are  planted  with  thick  groves  of 
evergreens;  and  one  branch  of  it  is  called  the  China 
River,  from  the  Chinese  juaks  constantly  passing 
on  it. 

The  inland  part  of  this  country  is  divided  into  se- 
veral petty  kingdoms,  each  of  «hich  is  go\erned  by 
a  rajah,  or  king.     Formerly  all  the  i-ajahs  were  sub- 


ject to  the  rajah  of  Borneo,  who  was  esteemed  the 
supreme  king  over  the  whole  island  ;  but  his  authority 
has  been  of  late  years  greatly  diminished  ;  and  there 
are  other  kings  equal,  if  not  more  powerfid,  than 
himself,  particularly  the  king  of  Caytonge.  The 
town  where  this  prince  resides  is  situated  about  80 
miles  up  the  Banjar  ri^  er.  His  palace  is  a  very  ele- 
gant building,  erected  on  pillars,  and  is  open  on  all 
sides.  Before  the  palace  is  a  large  building,  consist- 
ing of  only  one  room,  which  is  set  apart  for  holding 
of  councils,  and  entertaining  foreigners.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  is  the  throne,  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  About  the  palace 
are  planted  several  cannon,  which  are  so  old,  and 
mounted  on  such  wretched  carriages,  that  they  are 
neither  ornamental  nor  useful. 

The  sujieriority  of  this  prince  is  derived  from  the 
customs  he  receiv  es  at  the  port  of  Banjar  Masseen, 
which  are  estimated  at  8000  pieces  of  eight  per  aa- 
nuni. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  above,  is  the  king  or  sultan  of 
Negaree,  whose  palace  is  situated  at  a  place  called 
Metapoora,  about  ten  miles  from  Caytonge.  Before 
the  gates  of  this  palace  is  an  handsome  armoury, 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  fire  arms,  and  se- 
veral cannon.  He  is  always  on  good  terms  with  hks 
neighbour  the  prince  of  Caytonge,  and  to  these  two 
princes  the  rest  are  subordinate. 

The  natives  pay  great  homage  to  these  princes,  and 
it  is  diflicult  for  a  stranger  to  get  access  to  them. 
The  only  means  to  effect  this  is  by  complimenting 
them  with  some  valuable  present,  for  avarice  is  their 
darling  passion ;  and  the  stranger  will  be  treated  with 
respect  in  proportion  to  the  jiresent  he  makes. 

The  mountaineers  live  independent  of  anv  of  these 
kings;  they  are  divided  into  ditterent  clans  under 
their  respective  chiefs,  and  are  subject  to  a  gov^ern- 
ment  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  seldom  seen, 
as  they  live  in  the  woods  and  forests,  where  they  are  so 
secure,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  attack  them  ;  and 
they  are  so  savage,  that  an  attempt  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequei> 
ces.  Their  arms  are  a  dagger,  and  a  trunk  about 
seven  feet  long,  through  which  they  shoot  poisoned 
darts  made  of  brass,  and  barbed  on  each  side.  Their 
dress  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  and  a  rag  about  their  heads.  They  often 
come  down  to  Tatas  to  get  commodities  from  the 
Banjareens,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  gold, 
bezoar,  rice,  wax,  Sec. 

The  Dutch  possess  the  principal  parts  on  the  coast 
of  this  island,  and  are  masters  of  the  best  ports,  and 
most  valuable  articles  in  traffic  ?  but  there  are  many 
creeks  about  the  island,  where  others  have  free  com- 
merce without  molestation.  As  this  country  pro- 
duces a  great  variety  of  articles,  whose  value  is 
more  estimable  to  other  nations  than  to  the  Dutch, 
numbers  of  foreigners  resort  here  for  those  conuiiodi- 
ties  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  trade  of  their  own 
nation.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  come  here  for 
spices  ;  the  Malayans  for  gold  ;  and  those  from  the 
Mogul  country  in  search  of  diamonds.  As  the  Dutch 
reckon  the  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  as  inferior 
to  those  of  the  other  spice  islands,  so  they  suflfer'them 
to  be  sold  without  interruption.  The  natives  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Dutch  with  the  manufactures  of  India  j 
in  exchange  for  which  they  receive  gold,  diamonds, 
and  other  valuable  commodities. 

Pepper,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  a  gum  called 
dragon's  Wood,  which  is  said  to  be  finer  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  principal  articles 
purchased  by  the  English  merchants. 

The  European  commodities  taken  here  consist  of 
guns,  pi.slols,  gunpowder,  sheet-lead,  iron  and  steel 
bars,  nails  of  different  sizes,  hauger.>,  knives,  and 
other  cutlery  wares,  boots  made  of  red  leather,  spec- 
tacles, looking-glasses,  clock-work,  calamancos,  and 
various  sorts  of  linens. 

The 
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The  capital  city,  Borneo,  is  siluatcd  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  ishinil,  and  lies  in  1 12  deg.  2  min. 
east  lono".  and  in  4  deg-.  5-5  min.  north  lat.  On  the 
east  side  of  it  is  an  excellent  harbour,  adjoining'  to 
which  is  a  large  river,  capable  of  accommodating 
ships  of  the  gr'^atest  burthen.  The  town  is  very  large, 
the  streets  spacious,  .and  the  houses  well  Iniilt :  they 
are,  in  general,  three  stories  high,  covered  with  flat 
roofs.  The  sultan's  palace  is  an  elegant  and  exten- 
sive build:  ng. 

This  place  is  the  chief  .seat  of  commerce  in  the 
island,  and  the  port  belonging  to  it  is  continually 
crowded  with  sliips  from  various  nations,  |)articularly 
from  China,  Cambo 'ia,  Siam,  and  Malacca:  and 
there  are  prodigious  numbers  of  boats  that  come 
from  the  Philippine  anfl  other  i.slands.  The  Dutch 
import  here  glass,  cinnabar,  cloihs,  woollens,  and 
iron,  in  exchange  for  which  they  take  camphire, 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  Porti  guese  and  Eng- 
lish iiave  some  trade  here,  though  no  settled  factory  ; 
but  there  are  merchants  of  both  nations  who  corres- 
pond with  the  company's  factors  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel. 

Here  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  those 
who  barter  with  the  natives  of  Borneo  must  carefully 
examine  the  goods  tliey  purchase,  and  see  that  the 
weigiit  or  measure  is  just ;  for  they  aie  arrant  cheats ; 
and  such  strangers  are  they  to  any  remor^^c  jf  consv!- 
ence,  that  he  thinks  himself  the  mo<-  ingenious  who 
commits  the  must  distinguished  fraud.  They  make 
compositions  to  imitate  some  of  th  :■  most  valuable  ar- 
ticles, particularly  bezoar  and  bon:  of  gold;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  so  artful!,  execcf 'd,  tlrt,  unless  a 
penetration  is  made  entirely  -Sirougii  them,  the  decep- 
tion cauuot  be  discovered. 

The  island  of  Ja^a,  is  situried  between  102  and 
llo  des.  east  lo  jg.  ..nd  oetW(c.i  />  and  8  deg.  of 
south  L.t.  bi-ing  about  700  miles  in  len^jth,  and  200 
in  breadtli.  It  is  bouiid;"d  on  the  east  by  the  island 
and  straits  of  Bally,  on  the  west  by  the  straits  of 
Sunda,  (from  whence  it  is  called  one  of  the  Sunda 
islands,)  on  the  north  by  the  island  of  Borneo,  and 
on  the  souih  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  inland  of  Java  produces  treats,  sheep,  hogs, 
bufl'aioes,  and  iiorses.  The  horse  which  is  said  to 
liave  been  met  with  here  v/hen  the  country  was  first 
discovered,  is  a  small,  but  nimble  animal,  being  sel- 
dom above  thirteen  hands  high.  The  horned  cattle 
of  this  country  are  dilfcrent  from  those  of  Europe ; 
the  tieshis  extremely  lean,  but  of  a  very  fine  grain. 
Both  the  Cliinese,  and  the  natives  of  the  island,  feed 
on  the  bufr'alo ;  but  the  Dutch  will  neither  taste  the 
flesh  or  the  milk,  from  a  ridiculous  idea  that  they 
are  productive  of  fevers.  The  sheep  are  tougii  and 
ill-tasted,  and  they  have  long  hanging  ears.  A  few 
sheep  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  at  Bataviv., 
captain  Cook  bought  some  of  them  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  pound. 

I'ornierly  this  island  produced  no  kind  of  spices 
but  pepper,  and  the  quantity  which  the  Dutch  bring 
annually  from  thence  is  very  considerable  ;  but  tiic 
quantity  use<l  in  the  country  is  very  small,  as  the  peo- 
ple there  give  the  preference  tb  Cayan  pepper.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
but  t!icy  bear  too  high  a  ]n'ice  to  be  uuich  in  use,  as 
the  trees  which  produce  them  are  all  becoujc  Dutch 
property. 

The  natives  of  Java  profess  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met, and  of  course  do  not  indulge  in  wine,  at  least 
publicly,  but,  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  by  their  Christian  neighbours,  they  are 
almost  constantl}'  chewing  opium,  which  is  well 
known  to  intoxicate  in  a  high  degree. 

The  most  distinguished  city  in  this  island  is  Batavia, 
situated  in  6  deg.  10  min.  south  lat.  and  106  deg.  50 
min.  east  long',  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It 
is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  large  bay,  something  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  streight  of  Sunda,  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  island  of  Java,  in  low  boggy 
ground.  Several  small  rivers,  which  rise  forty  miles 
up  the  country  in  the  mountains  of  Blaeuwen  Berg, 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  at  this  place,  having 
first  intersected  the  town  in  different  directions. 
There  are  wide  canals  of  nearly  stagnated  water  in 
almost  every  street,  and  as  the  banks  of  these  canals 
are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  the  eflPect  is  very  agree- 
able ;  but  these  trees  and  canals  combine  to  render 
the  air  pestilential.  Some  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 
more  than  thirty  miles  up  the  country  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Dutch  appear  to  have  chosen  this  spot  to  build 
the  town  on,  for  the  sake  of  water-carriage,  in  which 
co.ivenience  Batavia  exceeds  every  place  in  the  world, 
except  the  towns  of  Holland. 

The  streets  being  wide,  and  the  houses  large,  it 
stands  on  more  ground  than  any  other  place  that  has 
only  an  equal  number  of  houses. 

In  dry  weather,  a  most  horrid  stench  arises  from  the 
canals,  and  taints  the  air  to  a  great  degree ;  and  when 
the  rains  have  so  svv^elled  the  canals  that  they  overflow 
their  banks,  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town,  are  filled  with  stinking  water, 
that  le-Aves  beiiind  it  dirt  and  slime  in  amazing  quan- 
tities. The  running'  streams  are  sometimes  as  oft'en- 
sive  as  the  stagnant  canals ;  for  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals  are  frequently  lodged  on  the  shallow  parts, 
where  they  are  left  to  putrify  and  corrupt  the  air, 
except  a  flood  happens  to  carry  them  away.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  dead  buffalo,  while  the  crew  of 
the  Endeavour  were  there,  which  lay  stinking  on  the 
shoal  of  a  river,  in  one  of  the  chief  streets,  for  seve- 
ral days  :  indeed,  the  air  of  this  place  is  so  very  un- 
wholesome, that  it  is  represented  by  captain  Cook  as 
the  grave  of  European  navigators. 

An  number  of  ships  ma)  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Batavia,  the  ground  of  which  is  so  excellent,  that 
the  anchor  will  never  quit  its  hold.  This  harbour  is 
sometimes  dangerous  for  boats,  when  the  sea  breeze 
blows  fresh  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  deemed  the 
best  and  most  commodious  in  all  India. 

The  environs  of  Batavia  have  a  very  pleasant  ap- 
pearance, and  would,  in  almost  any  other  country, 
be  an  enviable  situation.  Gardens  and  houses  occupy 
the  country  for  several  miles ;  but  the  gardens  are  so 
covered  with  trees,  that  the  advantage  of  the  laud 
having  been  cleared  of  the  wood,  with  which  it  was 
originally  covered,  is  almost  wholly  lost ;  while  these 
gardens,  and  the  fields  adjacent  to  them,  are  sur- 
rounded by  ditches  which  yield  not  the  most  fragrant 
scent,  and  the  bogs  and  morasses  in  the  adjacent 
fields  are  still  more  oflfensive. 

At  near  forty  miles  from  the  town,  the  land  rises 
into  hills,  and  the  air  is  purified  in  a  great  degree  ; 
to  this  distance  the  invalids  are  sent  by  the  physici- 
ans, when  every  other  prospect  of  their  recovery  has 
failed,  and  the  experiment  succeeds  in  almost  every 
instance,  for  the  sick  are  soon  restored  to  health;  but 
they  no  sooner  return  to  the  town  than  their  former 
disorders  visit  them. 

Pine-apples  grow  here  in  such  abundance,  that 
they  may  be  purchased,  at  first  hand,  for  the  value 
of  an  English  farthing.  Our  people  bought  some  very 
large  ones  for  a  halfpenny  a-piece  at  the  fruit-shops. 

There  are  plenty  of  mangos,  but  their  taste  is  far 
inferior  to  tliat  of  the  melting  peach  of  England,  to 
which  they  have  been  compared. 

The  tamarinds  are  equally  cheap  and  plentiful; 
but  as  the  method  of  preserving  them,  which  is  ia 
salt,  renders  them  a  mere  black  lump,  they  are 
equally  nauseating  to  the  sight  and  palate. 

The  Batavians,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  other 
parts  of  the  island  of  Java,  strew  an  immense  num- 
ber of  flowers  about  their  houses,  and  are  almost 
always  burning  aromatic  woods  and  gums,  which  is 
done  by  way  of  purifying  the  air ;  the  stench  that 
arises  from  the  canals  and  ditches  being  exceeding 
nauseous  and  disagreeable. 

5  P  The 
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The  hogs  here,  especially  those  of  tlvj  Chinese 
lirced,  are  exquisitely  fine  food,  but  so  very  fat,  that 
the  lean  is  always  sold  s'^])arate. 

The  PortugULse  make  a  practice  of  shooting-  the 
wild  hoir,  and  doer  of  two  kinds,  with  which  the 
neitjliboinhood  of  Batavia  abounds.  These  are  all 
good  eating-,  and  are  purchased  at  very  moderate 
prices.  The  goats  of  this  country  are  as  bad  food  as 
the  sheep.  Dogs  and  cats  abound  on  the  islands,  and 
wild  horses,  and  other  cattle  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tains, at  a  considerable  distance  from  Batavia. 

Few  monkies  are  seen  near  the  towns,  but  there 
are  many  on  the  mountains  and  desert  places,  where 
are  also   a  few  rhinoceroses,  and  great  numbers  of 
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■^The  quantity  of  fish  taken  here  is  astonishingly 
great,  and  all  the  kinds  of  them  are  fine  food,  ex- 
cept a  few,  which  are  a  ery  scarce  ;  yet,  such  is  the 
false  ))ride  of  the  inhabitants,  that  these  few  sorts 
are  sold  at  very  high  rates,  while  those  that  arc 
good  are  sold  for  a  mere  tritle,  nor  are  they  eaten  but 
by  the  slaves.  A  gentleman  with  whom  captain 
Cook  dined,  told  him,  he  cjuld  have  bought  a  liner 
dish  of  fish  fur  a  shilling  than  what  he  had  given 
ten  for,  but  that  he  should  have  been  the  ridicule 
^)f  all  the  politer  people,  if  he  had  gone  to  so  good  a 
market. 

Mr.  Banks,  while  here,  shot  a  lizard,  five  feet 
long,  which  was  exceeding  well-tasted  ;  and  our  ad- 
\enturers  were  informed,  that  some  of  the  animals 
had  been  seen,  whicii  were  full  as  thick  as  the  thigh 
of  a  nvan. 

Captain  Cook  was  informed  that,  at  the  time  he 
was  there,  the  whole  place  could  not  furnish  fifty  wo- 
men who ,  were  natives  of  Europe,  yet  the  town 
abounded  with  white  women,  who  were  descended 
from  Europeans,  who  had  settled  tlicre  at  difltrent 
times,  all  the  men  having  paid  the  debt  of  nature; 
for  so  it  is,  that  tlie  climaie  of  Batavia  destroys  the 
men  much  faster  than  the  women. , 

Mercantile  business  is  conducted  at  Batavia  with 
the  slightest  trouble  imaginable.  When  a  merchant 
receives  an  order  for  goods  of  any  kind,  he  comnui- 
nicates  the  contents  of  it  to  the  Chinese,  uho  are 
the  universal  manufacturers.  The  Chinese  agent 
delivers  the  effects  on  lioard  the  ship  for  which  they 
are  bespoke,  and  taking  a  receipt  for  them  from  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  he  delivers  it  to  the  merchant, 
^\ho  pays  the  Chinese  for  the  goods,  and  reserves  a 
considerable  profit,  without  the  least  trouble,  risk, 
or  anxiety. 

The  Indian  inhabitants  of  Batavia,  and  the  coun- 
try in  its  neighljourhood,  are  not  native  Javanese, 
but  are  either  born  on  the  se\  eral  islands  from  whence 
the  Dutch  bring  their  slaves,  or  the  offspring  of  such 
as  have  been  born  on  those  islands  :  and  these  hav- 
ing been  made  free,  eitlier  in  their  own  persons,  or 
in  the  persons  of  their  ancestors,  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  free  men.  They  receive  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Dranslam,  which  implies,  "  Believers  of 
the  true  faith." 

The  hair  of  the  people,  which  is  black,  without  a 
single  exception,  grows  in  great  abundance  ;  yet  the 
women  make  use  of  oils  and  other  ingredients,  to  in- 
crease the  ([uantity  of  it ;  they  fasten  it  to  the  crown 
of  the  head  with  a  bodkin,  having  first  twisted  it 
into  a  circle,  round  which  circle  they  place  an  elegant 
wreath  of  flowers,  so  that  the  whole  head-dress  has 
a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

It  is  an  universal  custom,  both  with  the  men  and 
women  to  bathe  in  a  river  once  a  day,  and  some- 
times oftener,  which  not  only  promotes  health,  but 
prevents  that  contraction  of  filth,  which  would  be 
otherwise  unavoidable  in  so  hot  a  climate. 

Almost  every  person  has  heard  or  read  of  the  Mo- 
hawks ;  and  these  are  the  people  who  are  so  denomi- 
nated, from  a  corruption  of  the  word  Amock,  which 
will  be  fully  explained  bv  the  following  story  and  ob- 
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servations.  To  run  a  muck  is  to  get  drunk  with  opi- 
um, and  then  seizing  some  offensive  weapon,  to  sally 
forth  from  the  house,  kill  the  person  or  persons  sup- 
posed to  have  injured  the  Amock,  and  any  other  per- 
son who  attempts  to  impede  his  passage,  till  himself 
is  taken  prisoner,  or  killed  on  the  spot. 

While  captain  Cook  was  at  Batavia,  a  person  whose 
circumstances  in  life  were  independent,  becoming 
jealous  of  his  brother,  intoxicated  himself  with  opi- 
um, and  then  murdered  his  brother,  and  two  other 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  seize  him.  This  man, 
(contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  did  not  leave  his  own 
house,  but  made  his  resistance  from  within  it ;  yet  he 
had  taken  such  a  quantity  of  the  opium,  that  he  was 
totally  delirious  ;  which  appeared  from  his  attempting 
to  fire  three  nuiskets,  neither  of  which  had  been  load- 
ed, or  even  primed. 

During  captain  Cook's  stay,  several  instances  of 
the  like  kind  occurred  :  and  he  was  informed  by  an 
ofiicer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  such  oflenders  into 
custody,  that  hardly  a  week  passed  in  the  year  in 
which  he  was  not  obliged  to  exercise  his  authority  : 
the  captain  was  also  told,  that  jealousy  of  the  women 
is  the  usual  reason  of  these  poor  creatures  running  a 
muck,  and  that  the  first  object  of  their  vengeance  is 
always  the  ])crson  whom  they  suppose  to  have  injured 
them.  The  officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  apprehend 
these  unhappy  wretches,  is  furnished  with  a  long  pair 
of  tongs,  in  order  to  take  hold  of  them  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  their  weapons,  as  to  insure 
his  personal  safety.  W  hen  he  takes  one  of  them  alive 
he  is  amply  rewarded  ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case, 
as  they  are  so  desperate  as  not  to  be  easily  appre- 
hended :  when  they  are  killed  in  the  attempt  to  take 
them,  the  officer  has  only  the  customary  gratification. 
Those  who  are  taken  alive  are  broken  on  the  wheel, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  first  murder 
was  penetrated  :  and  as  they  are  seldom  apprehend- 
ed without  being  previously  wounded,  the  time  of 
their  execution  is  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  whether  the  wounds  are, 
or  are  not  mortal. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  superstition  of 
these  people,  that  might  be  thought  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  the  following  will  a[)pear  much  more  so. 
They  are  possessed  with  an  idea,  that  when  one  of 
their  wives  is  brought  to  bed,  a  crocodile  is  born,  as 
a  brother  to  the  infant ;  and  they  in\agiue  that  the 
midwife  conveys  the  young  crocodile  to  an  adjacent 
river,  into  which  she  puts  it  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness.  Those  who  suppose  themselves  honoured 
by  the  birth  of  this  new  relation,  fail  not  to  put  food 
in  the  river  for  his  subsistence ;  but  this  is  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  twin-brother,  who  perfoi'ms  this  service 
regularly,  at  fixed  periods,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life;  firmly  believing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
sickness  or  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  au 
omission  on  his  part. 

In  the  islands  of  Boutou  and  Celebes,  the  natives 
keep  crocodiles  in  their  families;  and  it  is  conjectured, 
that  the  strange  idea  of  the  twin-crocodile  was  first 
conceived  in  one  of  those  islands:  it  extends,  how- 
ever, to  Java  and  Sumatra  westward,  and  anong 
the  islands  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Ceram  and 
Timor.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  astonishment,  how 
even  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous  of  the  human 
race  should  firmly  believe  an  utter  impossibility  to 
occur  daily  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  the  In- 
dians whom  captain  Cook  questioned  on  the  subject, 
entertained  the  least  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
crocodiles  supposed  to  be  thus  born,  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Sudaras :  and  our  readers  cannot  fail 
of  being  entertained  with  the  following  story  respect- 
ing them,  which  Mr.  Banks  heard  from  a  young  wo- 
man who  was  born  at  Bencoolen,  and  having  lived 
among  the  English  at  that  place,  had  learnt  to  speak 
as  nuich  of  our  language  as  was  sufhcient  to  make 
her  storv  intelligible. 

She 
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Slie  said  that,  when  her  father  was  on  his  deatli-bed, 
he  laid  the  strong'cst  injunctions  on  her  to  feed  a 
crocodili^  that  was  his  Sudara  ;  that  he  told  her  the 
name  by  which  he  mig^ht  be  called  U]},  and  the pai'ti- 
cnlar  ]>art  of  the  river  where  he  should  find  him. 
Soon  after  the  death  oi  her  father,  she  hastened  to  the 
river,  and  calling"  Radja  Pouti  (which  signifies  white 
king)  the  Sadara  crocuuile  made  his  appearance,  and 
she  fed  him  with  her  own  hands.  She  described  him 
as  being  more  beantifui  than  crocodiles  are  in  general,  i 
for  he  had  a  red  nose,  and  spots  on  his  body  ;  his  ears 
were  adornt d  with  lings,  and  his  feet  with  ornaments 
of  gold.  This  story  will  appear  the  more  extravagantly 
ridiculous  when  it  is  recollected  that  crocodiles  ha\  e 
not  any  ears. 

A  man,  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Java,  and  whose  father  was  a  Dnirhman,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Mr.  Ranks,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Batiivia.  Tliis  man  to!:!  liis  master,  that 
several  Dutchmen,  and  mauy  Japanese,  as  well  as 
himself,  had  seen  such  a  crocodile  as  was  described 
by  the  gill  who  told  the  preceding  st  iry,  and  that, 
like  her's,  its  feet  v.ure  ad;.r!iea  wiili  gold.  On 
Mr.  Banks's  remarking  the  absurdity  of  these  tales, 
and  saying  that  crocodiles  had  not  ears,  he  replied, 
that  the  Sudarns  cliffcied  coi;  iierably  from  other 
crocodiles  ;  that  they  luid  ears,  though  he  acUniw- 
ledged  they  were  small ;  that  their  tongues  filled  their 
mouths,  and  that  on  each  foot  they  had  five 
toes. 

"While  captain  Cook  was  at  Batavia,  Spanish  dol- 
lars sold  at  five  shilling.s  and  five-pcuce  each,  and  the 
price-is  seldom  much  lower.  ^  he  Chinese  would  give 
only  the  value  of  twenty  shiliingsforan  English  guinea 
that  was  almost  new,  and  for  those  that  were  old,  and 
much  worn,  only  seventeen  shillings. 

Captain  Cook  ol)serves,  that  a  remarkable  subordi- 
nation p'.evails  among  the  people  in  Batavia.  Every 
housekeeper  has  a  certain  specific  rank,  according  to 
the  length  of  tii-.ie  he  has:  ser' xd  the  rompany.  The 
dift'erent  ranks  thus  acquit  id  are  distinguished  by  the 
ornaments  of  the  coaches  andthedres;:esof  the  coach- 
men :  some  ride  in  |)lain  coaches,  some  are  allowed 
to  paint  them  with  different  devices,  and  some  to  gild 
them.  The  coachmen  also  arc  oi>liged  to  appear  in 
clothes  quite  plain,  or  ornamented  in  various  manners 
and  degrees. 

The  chief  officer  in  this  place  has   the  title  of  go- 
vernor-general  of  the  In.dies,   to   whom  the  Dutch 
governors  of  all  otiier  settlements  are  suliordinate  ; 
and  they  are  obliged  to   repair  to  Batavia  in  order  to 
have  their  accounts  passed  by  him.     Should  thpy  ap- 
pear to  have  been   criminal,  or  even  negligent,  he 
detains  them  during  pleasure  ;  sometimes  three  years; 
for  they  cannot,    without  his  permission,    quit  the 
place.     The  members  of  the  council,  called  by   the 
natives  Edele  Ileeren,  and   by  the  English  Idollers, 
are  next  in  rank  to  the  governor-general.     These  as- 
sume so  much   state,  that   whoever  meets  them  in  a 
carriage  are   expected  to  rise  up  and  bow,    and  after 
this  compliment  they  drive  to  one  side  of  the  road, 
and  stop  till  the  mend)ers  of  the  council  have  passed  : 
their  wives  and  children  e\pect  also  the  same  homage, 
and   it  is  conunonly  paid   them  by  the  inhabitants. 
Some    Englisii    captains  have  considered  this  as  a 
slavish  mark   of  respect,  derogatory  to  their  dignity 
as  servants  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  for  this  rea- 
son have  refused  to  pay  it :  nevertheless,  when  in  a 
hired  coach,   nothing  but   a  menace   of  immediate 
death  could   prevent  the  coachman  from  honouring 
the   Dutch   grandee  at  the   e\pence  of  their  morti- 
fication. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  justice,  it  is  ad- 
ministered at  Batavia  by  the  lawyers,  who  have  pecu- 
liar ranks  of  distinction  among  themselves.  Their  de- 
cisions in  criminal  cases  seem  to  be  severe  with  respect 
to  the  natives,  but  lenient,  in  a  partial  degree,  te 
their  own  people.     A  Christian   is  always  indulged 


with  an  opiiortnnitv  of  escaping  before  he  is  brought 
to  trial,  whatever  niay  be  his  offence,  and,  when 
convicted,  he  is  seldom  punished  with  death.  On 
the  contrary,  the  poor  Indians  arc  hanged,  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  and  i  ven  ini])aled  alive.  As  to  the 
jMalays-  and  Chinese,  they  have  judicial  officers  of 
their  own,  named  captains  and  lieutenants,  who  de- 
termine in  civil  cases,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Dutch  trib;n.:;l.  T!ie  ta^es  laid  upon  these  people 
bv  the  company  are  very  considerable,  among  which, 
that  exacted  for  liberty  to  wear  their  hair,  is  not  the 
least.  The  time  of  paunent  is  monthly,  and,  to  save 
the  char<i"e  and  trouble  of  collecting  them,  notice  is 
given  of  this  by  h.oisting  a  fiug  upon  the  top  of  a  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  Chinese  find  it 
their  interest  To  repair  thither,  when  a  payment  is  due, 
without  delay. 

About  80  miles  east  of  Batavia,  is  Cherelion,  a 
place  of  considerable  extent,  and  where  the  Dutch 
have  a  factt)ry.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces most  kinds  of  ])rovisions,  particularly  rice. — 
The  inhabitants  are  under  the  doniinion  of  four  great 
lords,  called  sultuils,  one  of  whom  is  particidarly 
attached  to  the  Dutcli,  and,  for  tiiat  reason,  is  dis- 
tinguished iVoui  tlie  rest  by  the  name  of  the  company's 
sultai\. 

Bantam,  which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
kingdom,  is  the  principal  place  of  conunerce  at  the 
western  j>art  of  this  island.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  issues  a  river 
that  divides  iiseif  into  tiirce  streams,  one  of  which 
runs  through  the  town,  and  the  others  surround  it. 
It  is  J  2  miles  in  circumference:  and,  before  it  was 
reduced  liy  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  (who  first 
joined  the  natives  against  their  king,  and  then  strip- 
ped the  latter  of  u!I  regal  povver)  was  very  populous, 
well  fortified,  and  adorned  with  several  elegant  build- 
ings and  ))alaces.  At  this  time,  however,  it  is  a 
very  ruinous  place,  inhabited  only  by  the  poorest 
jicople. 

Palamboan,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  or  principa- 
lity of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  111  ^\eg;.  east 
longitude,  and  in  7  deg.  '30  min.  south  latitude,  on 
the  Streights  of  Bally,  through  which  the  East  India 
ships  sometimes  pass  vvlien  they  are  hnnieward-ltound 
from  Borneo. 

Mataram,  an   empiie   that  once  extended  over  tlie 

whole    island,   and  even  now  takes  u[)  a  eonsideiable 

part  of  it,  is  vmder  the   government  of  the    Dutch, 

,  and  was  the   last  rc<iuced  to  subjection  by  them  on 

this  island.     The  country  of  Mataram  is   in   geiun-al 

very  fertile,  and    ])ro;luces    great    quantities  of  rice, 

j  as  also  plenty  of  fruit.     There  are  likewise  various 

j  sorts  of  animals,    particulaily   horses,    sheep,  goats, 

and    remarkably    large    o\en.      The  rivers     abound 

I  with  fish,  and    the    woods    produce   great  plenty  of 

game.     But  the  most  valuovble  articles  of  this  country 

arc  rice,  pep[)er,  cadjang,  cotton,  yarn,    cardamom, 

and  indigo :  the   latter  of  which    is  esteemed  to  be 

as  good  in  quality  as  any  found  in  the  Indies. 

Mataram,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  king.  His  ])alace  is  a  very  hand- 
some spacious  building,  adjoining  to  which  are  many 
good  houses  belonging  to  his  nobles,  who  every  day 
wait  on  him  ;  and  his  subjects  in  general  pay  him  the 
greatest  homage. 

Though  these  princes  are  vassals,  yet  they  are  per- 
mitted to  live  in  as  great  state  as  if  they  were  really 
monarchs;  and  the  orders  of  the  Dutch  are  always 
executed  in  their  names.  T'hey,  therefore,  assume 
a  dignity  not  inferior  to  the  most  despotic  prince  ; 
and,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  atteniled  witli  every 
distinguisln^d  nrark  of  royalty. 

Japara  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  eminence, 
called  iht!  Invincible  JNlountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fort,  built  of  wood.  It  is  a  very  considerable  place, 
;>nd  has   a  <>ood   road,  secured  bv  two  small  islands. 

The 
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The  English  had  once  a  factory  here,  but  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  Portug^uese. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  very  fond  of  diver- 
sions, particularly  the  representation  of  comedies  :  and 
they  are  such  slaves  to  cock-fighting',  that  by  the  large 
sums  they  bet,  they  ai-e  often  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  distress. 

The  inhabitants  of  Java  are  chiefly  Mahometans, 
as  is  also  the  chief,  who  generally  resides  at  a  place 
called  Kattasura,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  and 
garrison.  This  prince  reigns  absolute  among  his  sub- 
jects who  are  very  faithful,  and  pay  him  the  greatest 
homage.  Like  most  Eastern  monarchs,  he  is  con- 
stantly attended  by  women,  and  takes  as  many  wives 
and  concubines  as  he  thinks  proper.  When  his  cour- 
tiers obtain  an  audience,  they  approach  him  with  the 
greatest  humility. 

The  Island  of  Sumatra  is  situated  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  93  and  104  deg.  east  long,  and 
5  deg,  30  min.  north  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Borneo,  on  the  nortii  by  Malacca,  on  the  south- 
east by  Java,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  long  and  narrow,  reaching  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  is  about  750 
miles  m  length,  and  175  in  breadth.  It  is  the  first 
of  the  remarkable  islands  that  form  the  Great 
Archipelago  of  the  East,  the  entrance  of  which  is, 
as  it  were,  blocked  up  by  this  island  and  Java, 
which  form  a  barrier,  separating  the  Indian  from 
the  Chinese  Ocean,  with  this  exception,  that  in 
the  centre,  between  the  two  islands,  there  is  an 
opening,  which  appears  as  if  purposely  designed 
to  admit  a  free  passage  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
merce. This  opening  is  called  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
the  south  part  of  which  is  the  north  of  Java,  called 
Java  Head  ;  and  the  north  point  is  the  south  of  Su- 
matra, called  Flat  Point.  These  two  are  about  six 
leagues  asunder,  between  which  ships  pass  from 
Europe  directly  to  Batavia  or  China,  without  touch- 
ing in  the  Indies.  They  stretch  away  East  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  make  no  land  till,  having 
traversed  the  whole  Indian  Sea,  they  arrive  at  Java 
Head. 

The  air  of  this  island  is  in  general  very  unwhole- 
some, arising  chiefly  from  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  the  intermixture  of  wet  from  very  heavy 
rains.  The  day  and  night  are  equal :  and  the  incon- 
veniences that  occur  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
former  are  greatly  increased  by  the  cold  chilling  wind 
of  the  latter. 

A  chain  of  mountains  run  through  the  whole  island, 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  here  the 
air  is  more  wholesome  than  on  the  coast.  There  are 
also  considerable  mountains  on  the  west  coast,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  volcano,  that  frequently  throws  out 
flames  of  fire. 

The  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  shift  here  at 
the  equinoxes,  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  blowing  six  months  in  one  direction,  and  six 
months  in  the  opposite  direction.  Near  the  coast 
there  are  other  periodical  winds,  which  blow  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  night, 
and  part  of  the  morning,  from  the  land  ;  but  these 
scarce  extend  seven  miles  from  the  coast. 

Of  the  many  small  rivers  on  this  island,  none 
are  navigable  ;  and  their  waters  are  very  unwhole- 
some. 

The  river  Indapura,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  on  the 
west  coast,  has  a  water  tinged  with  red,  occasioned, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  great  quantity  of  ochre  that  grows 
on  its  banks,  which  are  always  covered  at  the  time  of 
the  floods.  The  waters  of  all  the  rivers  that  overflow 
the  low  countries  are  very  foul,  and  not  fit  for  use  till 
they  have  been  boiled,  and  infused  with  tea,  or  some 
other  wholesome  herbs. 

Pepper,  rice,  sugar,  camphire,  gold-dust,  bezoar, 
canes,  and  cotton,  are  the  most  valuable  produce  of 
this  island.    Tki^  fioil  is  in  some  parts  very  fertile,  and 


well  watered  with  rivulets ;  but  in  the  low  lands,  next 
the  sea,  are  abundance  of  bogs  and  marshes,  which 
produce  only  reeds  and  canes  of  bamboo. 

Most  kinds  of  fruits  abound  here,  arrive  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  are  equal  to  any  found  in  the 
Indies  ;  as  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  mangoes,  plan- 
tains, guavas,  jakas,  durains,  pine-apples,  niungostans, 
and  other  tropical  fruits.  Tiiey  have  also  melons, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  yams,  radislics,  pot-herbs,  sallads, 
and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  garden-stuff.  There  is  like- 
wise a  plant  grows  litre  called  bang,  which  is  some- 
what like  hemp,  and,  when  infused  in  licpior,  operates 
much  like  opium.  This  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
natives,  particularly  when  they  are  engaged  in  war, 
as  it  animates  tiiem  to  persevere  in  the  most  dangerous 
undertakings. 

The  animals  here  are  horses,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
hogs,  oxen,  and  ho^-deer,  from  the  latter  of  which  is 
obtained  a  species  or  kind  of  the  bezoar  stone.  This 
stone  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has  two  small 
coats,  the  innermost  of  which  is  covered  with  small 
strings,  but  the  outer  coat  is  quite  smooth.  ^V'hen  the 
stone  is  dissolved  in  any  Uquor,  its  taste  is  exceeding 
bitter;  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  taken  by  those 
who  have  an  oppression  of  the  stomach,  a  foul  blood, 
or  want  of  appetite,  it  will  remove  the  complaints; 
and  is  also  very  efficacious  in  other  disorders  incident 
to  human  nature. 

Th  "re  are  several  sorts  of  wild  animals  in  the  woods, 
and  mountains  ;  as  tygers,  elephants,  rliirioceroses, 
monkies,  and  wild  boars.  There  are  also  squirrels, 
guanoes,  porcupines,  alligators,  serpents,  scorpions, 
musketos,  and  other  venomous  insects  ;  and  this  is  said 
to  be  the  only  island  in  ihe  East  Indies  where  there 
are  bears. 

Here  are  several  Eorts  of  poultry,  particularly  fowls 
and  ducks;  as  also  pigeons,  doves,  panots,  paroquets, 
maci;aws,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  birds. 

The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  amongst  which  are 
mullets,  cray-fish,  shrimps,  eels,  oysters.  Sec.  and  they 
have  plenty  of  turtles.  But  some  of  the  rivers  are 
greatly  pestered  with  crocodiles. 

Great  quantities  of  gold  are  got  out  of  the  rivers 
and  mountains  on  the  nortli  part  of  the  island  ;  and 
the  trade  of  Achan  principally  depends  on  this  valu- 
able commodity.  There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  iron, 
brass,  copper,  kc.  It  has  not  any  wheat  or  rye,  but 
great  quantities  of  barley,  honey,  wax,  sugar,  ginger, 
and  pepper,  with  which  they  load  their  vessel.^  every 
year;  and  they  send  their  pepper  and  gold  in  exciiange 
for  rice  and  opium,  which  our  merchants  send  them 
from  Bengal  and  other  parts. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  coast  ai-e  Mahometans;  the 
mountaineers,  or  natives,  are  Pagans.  They  are  in 
general  of  a  moderate  stature,  and  very  swarthy  com- 
plexion. They  have  black  eyes,  flat  faces,  and  high 
cheek-bones.  Their  hair  is  long- and  black,  and  they 
take  great  pains  to  dye  their  teeth  of  the  same  colour. 
They  likewise  besmear  themselves  with  oil,  as  in 
other  hot  countries,  to  prevent  being  stung  by  the 
insects ;  and  let  the  nails  grow  exceeding  long,  scrap- 
ing them  till  they  are  transparent,  and  dymg  them  with 
Vermillion. 

The  poorer  sort  have  a  small  piece  of  cloth  fastened 
round  the  waist :  and  about  their  head  they  wear  a 
piece  of  linen,  or  cap  made  of  leaves,  resembling  the 
crown  of  a  hat ;  but  they  have  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings.  The  better  sort  wear  drawers  or  breeches, 
and  a  piece  of  calico  or  silk  wrapped  about  their 
loins,  and  thrown  over  their  left  shoulder  ;  and  when 
in  towns  they  wear  sandals  on  their  feet. 

They  are  very  proud  and  revengeful ;  and  so  indo- 
lent that  they  will  neither  endeavour  to  improve  them- 
selves in  arts,  sciences,  or  husbandry  ;  but  sufter  their 
manufactures  to  be  neglected,  and  their  lands  to  lie 
without  cultivation. 

Their  flying  proas,  or  sailing  vessels,  are  greatly  ad- 
mired for  the  neat  and  convenient  manner  iu  which 
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they  are  constructed.  They  are  very  expert  in  build- 
ing' their  houses,  but  in  other  mechanical  arts  they  are 
very  deficient. 

Sumatra  is  divided  into  several  king'doms  and  prin- 
cipalities ;  but  the  most  considerable  is  Aclrcn,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  northern  ])art  of  the  island. 

Besides  the  king  of  Achen,  who  is  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  island,  there  are  several  orancayas,  or 
great  lords,  in  this  kingdom,  who  exercise  sovereign 
authority  in  their  respective  territories,  but  they  all 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Achen  their  superior,  and 
accept  the  great  offices  in  his  court.  In  former  times, 
the  kings  have  exercised  such  despotic  power  as  to 
displace  some  of  these,  and  depose  others :  and  on 
the  contrary,  instances  have  been  known  where  these 
princes  have  deposed  the  king",  and  placed  another  on 
the  throne. 

The  king  of  Achen  and  these  princes  have  often 
struggled  for  sovereign  power:  and  if  the  former  has 
been  absolute  in  some  reigns,  he  has  had  a  very  limit- 
ed authority  in  others.  The  king  has  the  power  of 
disposing  of  the  crown,  during  his  life,  to  such  of 
hts  children  as  he  thinks  proper,  whether  )orn  of  a 
wife  or  concubine  :  but  if  the  king  does  not  di>;pose 
of  it  in  his  life  time,  there  are  somet'mes  several 
competitors  for  it ;  and  he  who  is  most  :avour.  d  by 
the  orancayas,  or  vassal  princes,  usnaiiy  carries  his 
point:  and  in  these  cases  the  crown  is  elective. 

The  capital  city  of  this  kingdom  is  Achen,  situated 
in  93  deg.  30  min.  east  long,  and  5deg.  30  min.  north 
latitude.  It  stands  on  a  plain,  about  five  miles  from 
the  sea,  1000  miles  south-east  of  Fort  St.  George,  in 
India,  and  about  450  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Malacca.  The  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing any  number  of  the  largest  ships,  is  commanded 
by  a  sjiacious  fortress,  encompassed  by  a  ditch,  well 
fortified,  according  to  the  Indian  manner,  and  mount- 
ed with  cannon.  There  are  seven  gates  belonging  to 
the  city,  besides  which,  there  are  other  redoubts  and 
fortifications  in  the  adjacent  marshes. 

In  Achen  are  about  8000  houses,  which  are  built 
on  posts,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  on  account  of 
the  great  rains  that  sometimes  so  overflow  the  city, 
that  the  inhabitants  go  from  one  house  to  another  in 
boats.  •  The  floois  and  sides  are  made  of  split-bam- 
boos, and  they  are  covered  with  reeds,  cocoa,  or 
palmetto  leaves.  They  are  chiei^y  divided  by  palisa- 
does,  except  in  two  or  three  particular  streets,  set 
apart  for  trade,  and  one  that  is  particularly  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese.  The  Europeans  live  as  near  each 
other  as  they  can,  in  a  long  street  near  the  river. 
They  consist  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  i'orta- 
gnese,  who,  with  the  Guzurats  and  Chinese,  are  the 
chief  traders  in  the  city. 

The  king's  elc|)hants  and  magazines  are  kept  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace;  and  at  proper  distances 
are  several  small  forts,  well  guarded  and  stored  with 
artillery  and  fire  arms.  But  the  king's  greatest 
strength  consists  in  his  elephants,  wliich  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  so  trained  that  they  will  stand  uninoved 
at  the  firing  of  artillery.     It   is   said  that  when  they 

Eass  the  king's  apartments  they  v/ill  salute  him  by 
ending  their  necks  and  mising  their  trunks. 

The  king  has  also  a  great  number  of  horses,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  elephants,  have  rich  and  mag- 
nificent trappings. 

He  is  not  at  any  expence  in  time  of  war;  for,  at 
}ys  command  all  his  subjects  are  obliged  to  march  at 
their  own  expence,  and  carry  with  them  provisions 
for  three  months.  If  they  are  in  the  field  longer 
than  that  time,  he  supplies  them  with  rice  for  their 
support.  On  their  going  out  lie  furnishes  them  with 
arms,  a  register  of  which  is  kept,  and  they  are  ob- 
liged to  restore  them  at  their  return. 

This  monarch  must  be  very  rich,  for  he  is  at  much 

less  Ca  pence  than  any  other  prince  in  the  Indies.     In 

■war  he  is  oidy  at  the  expence  of  arms,  powder,  lead, 

aud  rice,  which  is  very  trifling ;  and  iu  peace,  it  does 
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not  cost  him  any  thing,  even  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  family.  He  has  more  flesh,  fowl,  and  all  kinds 
of  provisions  paid  him  by  his  subjects,  than  are  con- 
sumed in  his  palace;  and  the  surplus  is  sold  at  the 
market  for  his  benefit.  He  divides  hereditary  estates 
among  his  subjects,  whom  he  obliges  to  furnish  him 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  every  year.  This  he 
jnits  into  his  magazines,  and  exports  to  places  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  that  article. 

He  is  not  at  any  expence  either  for  his  own  clotlies, 
or  those  of  his  o*)ncubincs ;  for,  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  all  who  have  any  office  or  place  in  the  city, 
are  obliged  to  make  him  a  present  of  one  or  more 
garments,  according  to  the  income  of  their  places. 
If  the  king  disapproves  of  what  is  presented,  he  re- 
turns it  back,  and  the  officer  that  gave  it  is  sure  to 
be  turned  out  of  !iis  place,  unless  he  adjusts  the  mat- 
ter, by  complimenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money. 

He  is  heir  to  all  his  subjects  who  die  with^^ut  male 
issue.  If  they  have  daughters  unmarried,  he  sends 
them  to  the  palace.  He  is  also  heir  to  ail  foreigners 
that  die  within  his  territories  ;  for  when  such  a  per- 
son is  known  to  be  ill,  the  king's  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  his  house,  and,  on  his  death,  remove  his 
eff'ects  to  the  castlte.  He  has  the  estates  of  all  tlwse 
put  to  dc  ath ;  and  ahnost  every  day  in-oduces  an  in- 
stance of  some  innocent  n  an's  suft'e  ing,  purely  to 
gratify  his  unbounded  avarice.  If  it  is  a  wealtliy 
person  in  office  that  is  pitched  on,  he  is  accused  of 
mal-adaiinistration  ;  and  to  prevent  then'  alituating 
their  estates  or  goods,  he  takes  them  by  surprize, 
and  has  their  wives,  children,  slave  ,  cattle,  and  all 
their  moveables,  lo  iged  in  the  ca;;t!v,  before  they 
know  their  sentence.  Such  is  the  tyranny  of  this 
despotic  prince ! 

The  natives  of  Achen  are  proud,  envious,  and 
treacherous;  despise  their  neiL,hboivs,  and  yet  pre- 
tend to  have  more  humanity  than  tiie  inhabi.ants  of 
any  other  nation.  Some  of  them  are  good  mechanics, 
especially  in  building  gallies;  and  they  are  very  dex- 
terous in  doing"  all  !;inds  of  smith's  work.  They  also 
work  well  iu  wood  and  copper;  and  some  of  them 
are  skilled  in  making  artillery.  They  live  very  abste- 
miously, their  chief  food  being  rice,  to  which  some 
of  the  better  sort  add  a  small  quaiuity  of  nsli,  and 
their  usual  drink  is  water.  They  are  very  Ibnd  of  to- 
bacco, thon<«  h  thev  have  but  little  of  their  own  raisinsT, 
and,  for  want  of  pipes,  they  smoke  in  bueno,  which  is 
the  leaf  of  a  tree,  rolled  up,  with  a  little  tobacco  in 
it;  this  they  light  atone  end,  and  draw  the  smoke 
through  the  other,  till  it  is  nearly  burnt  to  the  lips. 
These  rolls  are  very  curiously  formed,  and  great 
quantities  of  them  are  sold  in  the  public  markets. 

As  Mahometans  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Ko- 
ran, they  are  permitted  to  marry  as  many  women  as 
they  please  ;  but  the  first  is  entitled  to  the  preference, 
and  the  children  by  her  are  esteemed  the  lawful 
heirs.  If  any  dispute  arise  between  the  husband  and 
his  wives,  they  may  separate,  provided  they  mutu- 
ally request  it ;  but  the  solicitation  of  one  only  will 
not  be  sufficient. 

The  rites  of  marriage,  among  the  Sumatrans,  con- 
sist simply  in  joining  the  hands  of  the  parties,  and 
pronouncing  them  man  and  wife,  without  much  cere- 
mony, except  the  entertainment  given  upon  the  oc- 
casion. But  little  apparent  courtship  precedes  the 
marriages ;  their  manners  do  not  admit  of  it,  the 
young  people  of  each  sex  being  carefully  kept  asun- 
der, and  the  girls  being  seldom  trusted  from  muter 
the  wings  of  their  mothers.  The  opportunities  vrhich 
the  young  people  have  of  seeing  each  other,  are  at 
the  public  festivals.  On  these  occasions  the  persons 
who  are  unmarried  meet  togi.ther,  and  dance  and  sing 
in  company.  The  men,  when  determined  in  their 
choice,  generally  employ  an  old  woman  as  their 
a" int,  by  whom  they  make  known  their  sentiments, 
and  send  presents  to  the  female  of  tjtfir  choice.  The 
parents  then  interfere,  aud  the  pr^^naries  bciiijf 
fi  Q  f^         f  ettlea 
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settled,  a  feast  takes  place.  The  gfreater  the  courourse 
at  these  festivals,  the  more  is  the  credit  of  the  host, 
who  Is  jrcuerally  the  fatlicr  of  the  <>;irl. 

Mothers  do  not  carry  their  children  in  their  arms,  as 
our  nurses  do,  but  straddlinti-  on  tlie  hip,  and  nsually 
.s>ip|)orted  by  a  cloth,  which  ties  in  a  knot  on  the  op- 
posite shoulder.  The  children  are  nursed  but  little, 
not  confined  l)V  any  swathing'  or  bandaijes,  and  beino; 
suffered  to  roll  about  the  floor,  soon  learn  to  walk  and 
shift  for  themselves.  When  cradles  are  used,  they 
swino;,  sas])ended  from  the  ceiling'  of  the  room. 

At  their  funerals  the  corpse  is  carried  to  the  place 
of  interment  on  a  broad  plank,  which  is  kept  for 
the  public  service,  and  lasts  many  generations.  It  is 
constantly  rubbed  with  lime,  cither  to  i)revent  its  de- 
cay, or  keep  it  pure.  No  colHn  is  used,  the  body 
^  being'  simply  wrapped  in  white  cloth.  In  forming 
the  grave,  after  dig'ging  to  a  convenient  depth,  they 
make  a  cavity  in  the  side,  at  botti>m,  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  contain  the  body,  l)y  which  means  the 
earth  lies  light  upon  it ;  and  this  cavity,  after  strew- 
ing flowers  in  it,  they  stop  up  by  two  boards,  fast- 
ened angularly  to  each  other ;  so  that  the  one  is  on 
the  top  of  the  corpse,  while  the  other  defends  it  on 
the  open  side,  the  edge  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
grave.  The  outer  hole  is  then  tilled  up  with  earth, 
and  little  white  flags,  or  streaniei's,  are  struck  in  or- 
der around.  Tht^y  likewise  plant  a  shrub,  bearing  a 
white  flower,  and  in  some  jdaces  niarjoiam.  'I'he 
women  who  attend  the  funeral  make  a  hideous  noise, 
not  unlike  the  Irish  liowl. 

It  appears,  from  the  accoimts  of  W'.  Marsden,  Esq. 
secretary  to  the  president  and  council  of  Fort  iVIarl- 
bro',  that  the  people  at  Batta,  m  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, eat  human  flesh  ;  not  as  gluttonous  delicacy, 
like  the  New  Zealanders,  but  as  a  mode  of  shewing 
their  detestation  of  crimes,  and  a  horrid  indication  of 
revenge  and  insult  to  their  unfortunate  enemies.  The 
objects  of  this  barbarous  repast  are  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  offenders  convicted  and  condemned  for  ca- 
pital crimes.  The  unhappy  oliject,  whether  prisoner 
of  war  or  malefactor,  is  tied  to  a  stake:  the  people 
•assembled  throw  their  lances  at  him  from  a  certain 
distance,  and  when  mortally  wounded,  they  run  up  to 
him,  a,s  if  in  a  transport  of  passion,  cut  pieces  from 
the  body  with  their  knives,  dip  them  ia  a  dish  of  salt 
and  lemon-juice,  slightly  broil  them  over  a  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  piu'pose,  and  swallow  the  morsels  with 
a  deffree  of  savaae  enthusiasm.  Instances  have  been 
known  where,  with  barbarity  still  aggravated,  they 
ha\e  torn  tiie  flesh  from  the  carcase  with  their  mouths. 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  observe,  that  though 
there  have  been  instances  of  their  eating*  tlie  bodies 
of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  that  horrid  practice 
but  rarely  t-akes  place. 

Their  method  of  destroying  tygers  is  extraordinary, 
and  worthy  of  notice.  Torches,  made  of  dried  bam- 
l)00S,  are  carried  with  a  \  icw  to  frighten  away  the 
tygers,  which  aie  alarmed  at  the  ap|)earauce  of  fire  ; 
anti,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  common  to  make  a 
blaze  with  wood,  in  difl'erent  parts  round  the  vil- 
lages. These  animals  prove  to  the  inhabitants,  both 
in  their  journies,  and  even  their  domestic  occupation, 
most  fatal  enemies.  The  nmnber  of  people  annually 
slain  by  tiiese  rapacious  tyrants  of  the  woods,  is  al- 
most incredible.  Instances  have  been  known  of  whole 
villages  being  depopulated  by  them  ;  yet,  from  a  su- 
perstitious prejudice,  it  is  with  difliculty  the  natives 
are  prevailed  on,  by  a  large  reward,  which  the  India 
Company  offers,  to  use  methods  of  destroying  them, 
tUl  they  have  sustained  some  particular  injury  m  their 
own  family  or  kindred.  Their  traps,  of  which  they 
can  make  variety,  are  very  ingeniously  contrived. 
SomLtiini'S  they  are  in  the  nature  of  string  cages, 
with  fidling  doors,  into  which  the  beast  is  enticed  by 
u  goat  or  a  dog  inclosed  as  a  bait.  Sometimes  they 
miuiag*^  so  tluit.^  large  timber  shall  fall  in  a  groove 
across  his  ba^k  Sometimes  he  is  noosed  about  the 
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loins  with  strong  rattans.  Sometimes  he  is  led  to 
ascend  a  plank  neaily  balanced,  which  turning,  when 
he  is  p.Tst  the  centre,  lets  him  fall  upon  sharp  stakes 
prepared  below. 

The  si/.e  and  strength  of  the  species  which  infest 
this  island  are  prodigious.  They  are  said  to  break, 
with  a  stroke  of  their  fore-paw,  the  leg  of  a  horse  or 
a  bufl'alo  ;  and  the  largest  prey  they  kill  is,  without 
difliculty,  dragged  by  them  into  the  woods.  This 
they  usually  perform  the  second  night,  being  sup- 
posed, on  the  first,  to  gratify  themselves  with  sucking; 
the  Idood  only.  Time  is,  by  this  delay,  aflbrded  to 
prepare  for  their  destruction  ;  and,  to  the  method* 
already  enumerated,  may  be  added,  that  of  placing; 
a  vessel  of  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  arsenici 
near  the  carcase,  which  is  fastened  to  a  tree,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  oft".  The  tyger,  having  sati-  ' 
ated  himself  with  the  flesh,  is  prompted  to  assuage 
his  thirst  with  the  tempting  liquor  at  h;md,  and  pe- 
rishes in  the  indulgence.  Their  chief  subsistence  is, 
most  [)robably,  the  unfortunate  monkies,  with  which 
the  woods  aljound.  Thev  are  described  as  alluring 
them  to  their  fate  by  a  fascinating  power,  similar  to 
what  has  been  sUj)posed  of  the  snake,  the  alligator, 
and  the  crocotlile. 

In  this  island  every  old  man  or  woman  is  a  physi- 
cian, their  rewards  denending>on  their  success.  The 
mode  of  practice  is  either  by  administering  the  juices 
of  certain  trees  and  herbs  inwardly,  or  by  apidving- 
outwardly  a  ])oultice  -of  lea\  es,  chopped  small,  upon 
the  breast,  oi'  part  affected,  renewing  it  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dry.  For  internal  pains,  they  rub  oil  on  a 
large  leaf,  of  a  stimulant  quality,  and,  heating  it  be- 
fore the  fire,  clap  it  on  the  body  of  the  patient,  as  a 
blister,  which  pr  jduees  very  powerful  effects.  They 
never  use  bleeding.  The  small-pox  sometimes  visits 
the  island,  and  makes  terrible  ravages.  It  is  looked 
U[)on  as  a  plague,  and  drives  from  the  country  thou- 
saiids,  whom  the  infection  spares.  Their  method  of 
stopping  its  progress  (for  they  do  not  attempt  a  cure) 
is  by  converting  into  an  hospital,  or  receptacle  for  the 
rest,  that  village  wlicre  lie  the  greatest  number  of 
sick,  wliither  they  send  all  who  are  attacked  by  tiie 
disorder,  from  the  country  round.  The  most  tii'ec'- 
tual  methods  are  j)ursued  to  pre\  ent  any  pe*'son  es- 
caping from  the  village,  Avhich  is  bm-nt  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  infect<on  has  spent  itself,  or  devoured 
all  the  victims  thus  olleied  to  it.  Inoculation  seems 
to  be  an  idea  not  tiiouglit  of.  The  venereal  disease, 
though  comiuon  in  tiie  Malay  country,  is,  in  this 
island,  almost  unknown.  A  man  returning  to  his  vil- 
lage with  the  infection,  is  shunned  by  the  inhabitants 
as  an  unclean  and  interdicted  person.  The  JMalayans 
cure  it  with  a  decoction  of  China  root,  called,  by 
them,  gadoong,  which  causes  a  salivation. 

llubbcries  and  murders  are  more  frequent  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Indies,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  are  of  the  most  severe  nature.  All  offenders  are 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  the  punishuK  nl  is  in- 
flicted immediately  after  conviction.  If  the  offence 
be  of  a  trifling  nature,  the  punisiunent,  for  tiie  first 
time,  is  the  loss  only  of  a  hand  or  foot,  and  the  same 
for  the  second  ;  but  for  the -third,  or  if  they  rob  to  a 
considerable  amount,  they  are  imj)aled  alive.  W^lica 
the  hand  or  foot  is  to  be  cut  oft",  the  limb  is  laid  ou 
the  edge  of  a  broad  hatchet,  and  the  executioner 
strikes  it  with  a  large  mallet,  till  the  amputation  is 
perfected  ;  and  then  they  put  the  stump  into  a  hollow 
bamboo,  stuft'ed  with  rags  or  moss,  to  prevent  the 
criminal  from  dying  by  the  loss  of  blooil.  After  he 
has  thus  sufl'ired,  whether  by  the  king's  command, 
or  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  all  the  ignominy  of  ins 
crime  is  wiped  off",  and  if  any  one  upbraids  him  with 
it,  he  may  kill  him  with  impunity.  Murder  and 
adultery  are  punished  with  death ;  and,  in  this  case 
the  criminal  has  many  executioners,  he  being  placed 
amidst  a  number  of  people,  who  stab  him  with  their 
daggers;   but  fejtuale   offenders  are  put  to  death  by 
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strangling:.  Tlie  king'  is  frequently  a  spectator  of 
these  pu'iisliments,  and  sometimes  acts  iiiniself  as  ex- 
ecutioner: and  tliough  such  a  spectacle  must,  to  a 
feeling' mind,  appear  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  yet, 
so  little  does  he  seem  to  be  affected  hy  it,  that  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  his  executing  a  criminal, 
and  immediately  going  to  entertain  himself  with  cock- 
fighting,  a  diversion  more  universally  esteemed,  than 
any  other  in  the  country.  A  gentleman  lately  ar- 
rived from  this  part  of  the  world,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  particulars  relative  to  that  amuse- 
ment. The  cock-pit  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
is  a  spot  on  a  level  ground,  on  a  stage,  erected  and 
covered  in.  It  is  inclosed  with  a  railing,  which 
keeps  off  the  spectators,  none  but  the  handlers  and 
heelers  being  admitted  withinside.  A  man  who  has 
a  high  opinion  of,  and  regard  for  his  cock,  will  not 
tight  him  under  a  certain  numbei*  of  dollars,  which 
he  places,  in  order,  on  the  floor.  His  poorer  adver- 
sary is  perhaps  unable  to  deposit  one  half:  the  stand- 
ers-by  make  up  the  sum,  and  receive  their  dividends 
in  proportion,  if  successful.  A  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, has  been  known  to  desire  his  son  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  matching  a  cock  for  a  sum  equal  to 
his  whole  property,  upon  a  blind  conviction  of  its 
being  invulnerable.     Cocks  of  the  same  colour  are 


agaiust  a 


pile,   ay 
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never  matched,  but -a   grey 

a.gainst  a  red-,  and  the  like.  Great  pains  are  taken 
in  rearing-  and  feeding.  Contrary  to  our  laws,  the 
owner  is  allowed  to  take  up  and  handle  his  cock  dur- 
ing the  batlle,  to  clear  his  eye  of  a  feather,  or  his 
mouth  of  blood.  Tiie  cocks  are  never  tfimoied,  but 
matched  in  full  feather.  The  artificial  spur  used  in 
Sumatra  resemldes  the  blade  of  a  scymetav  in  shape, 
and  proves  a  more  destructive  weapon  than  the  Euro- 
pean spur.  It  has  no  socket,  but  is  tied  to  the  leg, 
anti,  in  the  position  of  it,  the  nicety  of  the  match  is 
regulated.  As,  in  horse-racing,  weight  is  propor- 
tioned to  inches,  so,  in  cocking,  a  bird  of  superior 
weight  and  size  is  brought  to  an  equality  with  his 
adversary,  by  fi>.ing  the  steel  spur  so  many  scales  of 
the  leg  above  the  natural  spur,  and  thus  obliging  \}iv\ 
to  fight  with  a  degree  of  disadvantage.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  both  cocks  survive  the  combat. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  particulais  relative  to  the 
kingdom  and  city  of  Achen,  we  shall  now  point  out 
the  other  places  that  are  distinguished  in  this  island, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  western  coast.  The  first 
of  these  is  Bencoolen,  a  settlement  belonging"  to  the 
English,  but  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of  other  na- 
tions. This  town  is  situated  in  103  dea*.  east  lonci- 
tude,  and  '^^  deg.  10  min.  south  latitude.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  mountainous  and  woody  ;  and,  in 
some  parts,  are  volcanos  that  frequently  issue  out  fire. 
The  air  is  very  unwholesome,  and  the  mountains  are 
generally  covered  with  thick  clouds  that  l)urst  in  storms 
of  thunder,  rain,  6cc.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  clay,  and 
the  chief  produce  is  grass;  but  near  the  sea  it  is  all  a 
morass.  Tiie  natives  build  their  houses  on  bamboo 
pillars,  as  at  Achen,  but  the  English  build  their's  with 
timber,  not  only  from  their  being  in  want  of  stone, 
but  on  acc«>nnt  of  earthquakes  which  very  frequently 
happen  in  this  part  of  the  island.. 

There  is  a  small  river  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town,  by  which  the  popper  is  brought  here  from  the 
inland  part  of  the  country  ;  but  there  is  a  great  incon- 
venience in  shipping  it,  on  account  of  a  ('angerous 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  road  is  also  dan- 
gerous for  ships,  as  it  has  no  other  defence  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea,  during-  the  south-west  monsoons, 
than  a  small  place,  named  Rat  Island,  which,  with 
the  land  of  Point  SiUabar,  makes  the  haven.  The 
town  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
known,  at  sea,  by  a  very  high,  slender  mountain, 
called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which  rises  in  the  country  '29 
mdes  beyond  the  town. 

A  few  years  after  the  English  first   settled  on  this 
island,  which  was  about  the  vear  1()S5,  the  East  India 
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Company  built  a  fort,  and  called  it  Fort  York.  In 
1(51)0,  a  contagious  distemper  ra<>-ed  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  the  governor  and  council  all  died  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  which  was  attributed  to  the  town 
being  situated  on  so  unwholesome  a  spot,  as  not  to 
be  borne  by  an  European  constitution.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  calamity,  the  English,  in  1719,  began 
to  bniUl  a  new  fort  in  a  more  healthy  part,  and  better 
adapted  for  regular  fortifications  ;  but  they  had  no 
sooner  raised  the  walls  of  it,  than  t'le  natives,  who 
had  a  long  time  been  at  enmity  with  them,  attacked 
the  place,  and  set  fire  to  the  principal  part  of  their 
buildings;  on  which  the  governor,  with  his  small 
garrison,  precipitately  endiarkedfor  Batavia,  leaving 
behind  them  several  chests  of  money,  and  all  the  ar- 
tillery, arms,  ammunition,  Sec.  The  natives,  howr 
ever,  finding  themselves  greatly  injured  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English,  and  not  having-  any  method  of 
disposing  of  their  pepper,  in  a  short  time  after  invited 
them  to  return,  and  again  take  possession  of  their 
new  settlement.  This  invitation  being  accepted, 
the  fort  they  had  begun  was  soon  comjileted,  under 
the  name  of  IMarlborough  Fort ;  and  they  have  been 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  place  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

Sillabar  is  an  English  settlement,  situated  about  15 
miles  from  Bencoolen,  where  they  constantly  keep  a 
detaclimcit  From  Marlborough  Fort.  The  town  is 
tolerably  large,  and  before  it  is  a  convenient  harbour : 
but  has  not  any  building,  or  other  matter,  that  de- 
mands ]iarticnlar  attention. 

They  have  also  other  settlements  to  the  north-west 
of  the  above,  particularly  at  Cattoun,  situated  about 
4(»  miles  tVom  Bemoolen  ;  Ippo,  about  30  miles  far- 
ther to  the  iiortii ;  Bantall,  which  is  upwards  of  100 
miles  imrth  of  Bencoolen;  and  Mocha,  situated  a  lit- 
tle to  the  south  of  Indrapour. 

The  Dutch  have  likewise  several  good  settlements 
on  this  island,  the  most  considerable  of  v.'hich  is  Pa- 
linivang,  or  Pullambam,  situated  about  120  miles 
north  east  of  Bencoolen.  The  chief  article  of  trade 
here  is  pepper,  of  which  the  Dutch  have  prodigious 
quantities. 

The  Dutch  factories  here  are, 

Bancalis,  situated  nearly  opposite  to  IMulacca,  on 
the  banks  of  a  spacious  river  of  its  own  name.  The 
chief  articles  sold  here  by  the  Company  are  cloth  and 
opium,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  gold  dust. 

Siack  is  situated  on  the  river  Andraghina,  but  is  an 
inconsiderable  place,  on  account  of  the  unwholcsome- 
ness  of  the  air. 

Padang  is  situated  about  GO  miles  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  has  a  fine  river,  where  large  ships  may  come 
up  and  ride  in  safety  ;  but  it  is  the  most  insignificant 
settlement  the  Dutch  have  on.  this  island. 

Priaman,  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Padang,  about 
100  miles  north-west  of  Indrapour.  It  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  plentifully  supplied  with  most  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. The  natives  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
gold  with  the  inhabitants  of  Manimcabo.  The  Dutch 
had  a  factory  here  for  some  years,  but  were  at  length 
driven  from  it  by  the  king  of  Achen. 

Ticow  is  situated  about  seven  leagues  from  Dassa- 
raan,  in  20  deg.  south  lat.  The  inland  part  of  the 
country  is  very  high,  but  that  next  the  sea  is  low, 
covered  with  woods,  and  watered  with  several  small 
rivers,  which  render  it  marshy.  There  are,  however, 
many  pleasant  meadows,  well  stocked  with  buffaloes 
and  o\en,  which  are  purchased  at  a  very  easy  price. 
It  likewise  aflords  plenty  of  rice,  poultry,  and  several 
sorts  of  fruits,  a.s  durians,  ananas,  oranges,  citrons, 
[)omegranates,  melons,  mangoes,  encumbers,  and 
potatoes.  But  its  most  valuable  produce  is  pepper, 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  is,  in  quality,  esteemed 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  place  on  the  island  ;  for 
which  reason  those  parts  are  exceeding  populous. — 
The  city  is  situated  abouttwo  miles  from  the  sea,  op- 
posite to  a  small  island.  It  is  but  a  mean  place,  for 
^  the 
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the  city  and  suburbs  do  not  contain  800  liouses,  which 
are  cl)iefly  built  with  reeds,  and  are  neither  strong  or 
convenient. 

Barros,  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  on  the 
west  coast,  belon«ring'  to  the  kinsf  of  Achen,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  fine  river,  near  al)out  the  centre  between 
Ticow  and  Aclien.  The  Dutch  and  English,  as  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  buy  up  the  caniphirc 
liere,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Surat,  and  the  straits  of 
Sunda. 

Andigri  is  a  small  province,  but  is  remarkal)le  for 
prodncing  great  quantities  of  pepper  :  and  gold  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

Jamba  also  produces  great  qnantities  of  pepper, 
which  is  said  to  be  nmch  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
Andigri. 

Pedir  is  a  large  territory,  situated  about  30  miles 
from  Achen,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
river.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  country  pro- 
duces such  quantities  of  rice,  that  it  is  called  the  gra- 
nary of  Achen. 

Bassaman  is  a  large  jdace,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  high  mountain,  but  is  remarkable  only  for  pro- 
ducing pepper. 

There  are  several  islands  belonging  to  that  of  Su- 
matra, among"  which  is  one  called,  by  the  inhabitants, 
Pulo  Lancliakay,  and  by  tlie  natives  of  Achen,  Pulo 
Lada,  or  Island  of  Pepper,  from  its  producing  such  a 
prodigious  abundance  of  that  article. 

Linyfen  Island  is  situated  about  (iO  miles  north-east 
of  Janiby,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  soutn- 
ward  of  Jahore.  It  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth  ;  the  interior  part  of  it  is  very  mountamous, 
but  that  next  the  sea  lies  low,  and  is  very  fertile.  It 
produces  pepper  and  canes,  and  in  some  parts  of  it 
are  great  numbers  of  porcupines. 

Buuca  Island  is  large,  being,  at  least,  150  nules  in 
length,  and  about  20  in  breadth.  The  natives,  like 
most  of  tiic  Malayans,  are  treacherous,  and  very  in- 
hospitable to  such  strangers  as  unfortunately  happen 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
,«traits  of  Banca  is  Lucipara,  a  small  island,  but  so 
barren,  that  it  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and  only  pro- 
duces a  small  quantity  of  pepper. 

There  are  several  other  small  islands  belonging  to 
Sumatra,  some  of  which  are  uninhabited,  and  the  rest 
so  trilling,  as  not  to  admit  of  description. 

Crylon  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
described,  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name  of  Taprobane, 
lies  between  5deg.  30  min.  and  10  deg.  16  min.  north 
lat.  and  between  79  deg.  40  min.  and  82  deg.  45  min. 
oa.st,  at  the  distance  of  near  100  miles  from  Cape 
Comorin,  on  the  continent  of  India.  It  i«  above  300 
miles  in  length,  about  140  in  breadth,  and  900  in  cir- 
cumference. The  Dutch  call  their  fort  at  Jatthapa- 
tam.  Ham's  Heel,  from  fancying  that  the  island,  in 
form,  resembles  a  Whestphalia  ham. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile 
islanris  in  all  the  Indies,  and  the  air  is  much  more 
temperate  than  could  be  expected,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  Line.  The  mountainous  parts  are  woody,  but 
the  plains  are  exceeding  fertile;  springs,  meandering 
streams,  and  rivers  water  the  whole,  but  the  latter 
in  general  are  so  rocky,  as  not  to  be  navigable.  The 
principal  river  rises  in  Adam's  Peak  ;  it  is  called 
Malliagouga,  washes  the  city  of  Candy,  and  dissem- 
bogues  itself  into  the  ocean  at  Trincomale.  The 
■V  ariations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  winds  which  occa- 
sion the  monsoons,  are  much  the  same  on  this  coast 
as  on  the  coast  of  India.  The  northern  corner  of  this 
island  is  the  most  unfertile,  on  account  of  its  deficiency 
with  respect  to  rivers,  rivulets,  springs,  &c.  and  not 
enjoying  any  refreshing  showers ;  but  the  other  parts 
are  amazing  fertile,  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains,  which  always 
proceed  from  the  southward,  but  are  prevented  from 
reaching  the  northern  district  by  a  chain  of  very  high 
mouutains. 


Ceylon  produces  all  the  fruits  that  are  known  in 
India,  either  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  islands; 
hence  it  is  called  the  Garden  of  the  East,  and  Para' 
dise  of  the  Indies  ;  grapes,  in  particular,  are  found  in 
perfection  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  It  also 
produces  plenty  of  ginger,  pepper,  sugar,  mulber- 
ries, palms,  cardamum,  cidacas,  cotton,  and  areka 
trees;  figs,  originally  planted  by  the  Portuguese, 
long-pepper,  melons,  various  sorts  of  mangoes,  onions, 
garlic,  and  other  European  roots  ;  but,  above  all, 
cinnamon. 

The  cinnamon-trees  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  are  the 
best  of  any  known.  In  a  very  dry  soil,  they  are  fit  to 
be  stripped  of  their  bark  in  two  or  three  years  ;  if  the 
soil  is  a  moist  white  sand,  five  years  are  required;  but 
in  a  wet  earth,  they  are  eiglit  or  nine  years  before  they 
become  ripe.  Those  that  happen  to  grow  in  the 
sjiade,  do  not  yield  so  fine  a  flavour  as  those  that  are 
entirely  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  spice  is  of  immense  value  to  the  Dutch,  being 
universally  admired  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  scent,  and 
delicacy  of  its  taste  ;  and  the  oil  which  they  extract 
from  it  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  fruit  of  the  cinnamon-tree  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  hazle-nut,  resembles  an  acorn,  and,  when 
boile<l  to  a  liquid,  serves  the  domestic  purpose  of 
burning  in  lamps,  instead  of  oil ;  as  also  the  medi- 
cinal purpose  of  curing  aches,  pains,  sores,  )k.c.  for 
which  it  is  in  great  rej>ute. 

A  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Ceylon,  in  an  exalted 
station,  says,  that  the  cinnamon-plant  appears  ta 
tiuive  better,  when  self-sown,  than  when  propagated 
by  culture.  To  this  the  crows  greatly  conduce  ;  for, 
being  fond  of  eating  the  red  and  quick-tasted  fruit  of 
the  cinnamon-tree,  they  swallow,  along  with  the  fruit, 
the  kernels,  and  scatter  them,  thus  indigested,  every 
where  with  their  dung,  by  which  the  soil  is,  at  the 
same  time,  maiuired,  and  the  seed,  shortly  after  strik- 
ing root,  springs  up  out  of  the  earth.  On  this  account, 
no  one  dares  to  shoot,  or  otherwise  kill  a  crow,  under 
a  severe  penalty. 

The  same  author  relates  the  following  extraordinary 
circumstance,  to  shew  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
pine-apple,  which  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  Ceylon, 
An  European,  that  lay  ill  in  this  island,  cried  out,  day 
and  night,  for  soiuebody  to  bring  him  a  pine-apple. 
It  was,  however,  denied  him  b>  the  physician.  In  a 
few  days  he  died,  and,  being  opened,  a  worm  of  a 
hi'  ge  si/e  was  found  in  his  stomach,  which  it  had 
already  began  to  eat  into.  The  people  who  attended 
the  sick  man,  remembering  what  he  had  longed  for, 
by  way  of  experiment,  dropjjed  some  pine-apple  juice 
on  the  worm  which  died  in  an  instant. 

The  betel  ^so  much  chewed  in  Asia)  grows  on  a 
small  shrub  ;  tne  leaves  resemble  liiose  of  ivy,  and  are- 
naturally  of  a  green  colour  ;  but  the  natives  whiten 
them  by  artificial  means,  without  impairing  their  vir- 
tues ;  the  flavour  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  scent 
aromatic. 

In  preparing  the  quid,  or  rather  pill,  for  chewing, 
they  take  a  piece  of  chalky  earth,  or  a  kind  of  lime, 
about  as  big  as  a  pea,  which  they  mi\  with  a  fourth 
pai-t  of  the  areka  nut,  wrap  the  whole  in  three  betel- 
leaves,  and  chew  it  when  they  think  proper.  The 
areka  tree  is  straight,  has  no  branches,  but  bears  the 
fruit  among  a  few  leaves,  at  the  top.  Till  u  person 
is  accustomed  to  this  chewing,  it  occasions  a  dizziness 
and  stupefaction,  like  toba<!CO  ;  but,  when  grown 
familiar,  is  much  more  agreeable. 

The  mangoes  here  resemble  nectarines,  and  are, 
when  ripe,  either  red,  white  or  green ;  they  are  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  very  large  pear,  are 
delicious  when  preserved,  and  make  an  admiraule 
pickle. 

The  jackies  produce  nuts  like  chesnuts,  which  are 
substituted  for  bread  when  rice  is  scarce  :  they  are, 
however,  far  from  being  wholesome. 

CeyloH  likewise  produces  the  snako-tree,  the  root- 
tree 
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tree,  whose  branches  hang  to  the  (rround,  and  take 
fresh  root;  and  the  talipot  tree,  which  is  as  high  as 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  but  without  any  brandies  or 
leaves,  except  at  the  summit.  The  top  is,  therefore, 
cut  off,  and  used  as  an  umbrella,  or  soldier's  tent ; 
and  it  is  very  strong  and  light,  and  will  fold  like  a 
fan. 

Here  are  other  species  of  grain,  that  arc  converted 
either  into  bread  or  oil ;  the  most  singular  of  which 
is  the  tanna,  celebrated  not  only  for  its  goodness,  but 
for  yielding  a  thousand-fold. 

The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  the  largest  in  the  uni- 
vei-se,  and,  if  spotted,  preferred  to  all  others ;  the 
tygers  and  bears  are  very  fierce ;  and  the  buft'aloes, 
oxen,  hogs,  deer,  &c.  are  excellent  eating ;  never- 
theless, the  natives  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  goats, 
squirrels,  and  monkies.  The  monkies  in  this  island 
are  innumerable,  and  of  many  different  species; 
some  of  which  do  not  resemble  any  that  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  other  countries.  One  sort  have  grey  hairs, 
with  black  visages,  and  a  white  beard  from  ear  to  ear, 
which  makes  them  appear  at  a  distance,  like  old  men ; 
another  sort  are  of  the  same  size,  but  of  an  amazing 
whiteness.  They  reside  in  the  woods,  but  often  make 
excursions,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  digging 
the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  ground,  to  feed  upon 
them. 

The  natives  feed  sometimes  upon  young  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  and  out  of  their  heads  take  a  bone, 
■which  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  deemed  a  specifiii 
for  the  stone  and  gravel. 

Here  are  swarms  of  ants,  which  throw  up  prodigi- 
ous large  hills,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  two  or 
three  in  diameter ;  these  they  arch  in  an  admirable 
manner,  made  so  strong,  t!iat  it  is  difficult  to  destroy 
them  with  a  pick-axe,  and  fill  them  with  all  kinds  of 
srrain  for  their  winter  subsistence. 

One  species  of  bees  here  build  the  combs  on 
the  boughs  of  the  trees.  When  the  inhabitants  would 
take  the  honey,  they  hold  lighted  torches  under 
the  trees,  which  affects  the  little  animals  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  fall  down  dead ;  the  comb  is 
then  taken,  and  the  bees  gathered  up  and  boiled  for 
food. 

Serpents  and  leeches  are  very  numerous,  and,  con- 
sequently, very  dangerous,  as  tiie  natives  go  bare- 
legged ;  but,  as  nmcli  as  possible  to  prevent  them 
from  biting,  they  rub  their  legs  and  feet  with  a  com- 
position of  ashes,  salt,  and  lemon  juice. 

No  person  but  the  king  is  permitted  to  keep  tur- 
•kies,  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons :  his  subjects  are, 
howevei",  allowed  the  use  of  all  other  fowls,  wild 
and  tame.  Here  are  many  -.vild  peacocks,  and  green 
parrots;  but  partridges,  woodcocks,  wood-doves, 
snipes,  sparrows,  Si.c.  are  not  so  plenty.  The  most 
singular  bird,  however,  is  one  entirely  black,  called 
carlos :  it  has  a  large  ugly  head,  a  long'  bill,  and 
short  legs  :  it  never  lights  upon  the  ground,  but  sits 
almost  continually  on  a  tree,  where  it  quacks  like  a 
duck. 

The  island  abounds  with  sea  and  fresh  water  fish, 
several  kinds  of  which  are  appropriated  solely  to  the 
use  of  the  king ;  and  it  is  death  by  the  law,  for  any 
person  to  catch  them  but  for  his  use. 

Though  Ceylon  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals,  none  are  permitted  to  be  worked 
but  those  of  iron ;  and  such  as  produce  precious 
stones  are  all  monopolizx'd  by  the  sovereign.  The 
cats-eye,  which  has  a  variety  of  fine  colours,  and 
needs  no  polishing,  is  the  favourite  gem  ;  though  their 
rubies,  sapphires,  topazes,  hyacintlis,  turquoises,  &c. 
ai-e  some  of  the  finest  in  the  universe.  The  moun- 
tains likewise  produce  crystal,  green,  white,  and  red; 
brimstone,  saltpetre,  kc. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are  composed  of  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Moors,  Malahars,  and  a  mongrel  breed 
of  all  four ;  but  the  natives,  who  reside  in  the  inland 
parts,  are  called  Chingnlays,  or  Chinglasses.     These 


are  of  two  classes,  tlie  Chingulai^,  properly  so  called , 
who  are  rather  a  civilized  people  ;  and  the  Vaddi)ns, 
who  live  in  the  woods,  and  are  quite  wild.  The  Erst 
are  well  made,  have  regular  features,  are  very  active, 
ingenious,  hardy,  frugal,  temperate,  and  neat;  but, 
to  balance  their  good  qualities,  they  arc  talkative, 
yet  grave  ;  crafty,  yet  courteous  ;  and  treacherous, 
though  complaisant.  The  latter  live  without  civil 
government,  are  excellent  archers,  and  their  princi- 
pal business  is  to  kill  and  dry  venison.  When  they 
have  expended  or  spoiled  their  arrows,  and  want  new 
ones  made,  they  go  towards  the  house  of  a  smith  in 
the  night,  and  hang  up  a  quantity  of  venison,  with 
a  leaf  fashioned  into  the  form  and  size  of  the  arrow's 
point  they  want,  by  way  of  pattern ;  if  die  smith 
makes  the  arrows  to  please,  and  leaves  them  in  lieu 
of  the  venison,  they  reward  him  with  more  deer's 
flesh :  but  if  he  neglects  them,  tliey  are  sure  to  do 
him  a  mischief;  which  proves  that  they  possess  inte- 
grity and  gratitude,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  resentment 
and  malice.  That  they  are  provident  is  likew  ii^e  evi- 
dent from  their  singular  method  of  preserving  flesh 
against  a  time  of  scarcity,  which  is  by  rubbing  the 
inside  of  a  hollow  tree  with  a  {{uantityof  honey,  fill- 
ing it  with  flesh,  and  closing-  up  the  aperture  with 
clay,  which  j»reserves  it  as  effectually  as  if  it  was 
salted.  They  love  to  live  under  trees  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  where  they  fortify  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks of"  wild  beasts  with  boughs. 

The  Chingnlays,  or  more  civilized  natives  of  Cev- 
Ion,  live  in  houses  that  are  low,  built  with  sticks,  or 
canes  daubed  over  with  clay,  and  covere<l  with  tliatch. 
They  have  no  chimnies,  yet  would  willingly  white-  ■ 
wash  their  houses  often  ;  but  this  they  dare  not  do, 
as  the  use  of  white-wash  is  one  of  the  king's  peculiar 
privileges;  and  it  is  death,  by  the  law,  to  infringe 
upon  any  of  his  prerogatives,  however  absurd  or  re- 
pugnant to  public  utility. 

The  natives  sit  cross-legged  on  the  flooi-,  wliich  is 
usually  matted.  Cane  bedsteads  and  stools,  and  a 
few  china  plates,  brazen  smd  earthen  vessels  for  dres- 
sing food,  or  to  serve  as  lamps,  are  the  whole  of  their 
furniture.  The  men  undress  themselves,  and  sleep 
between  two  mats.  The  women  and  children  lie  up- 
on the  floor  on  a  single  mat,  but  keep  their  cloaths  on. 
But  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  so  warm  a  cli- 
mate they  keep  a  fire  burning  all  night. 

The  Chingnlays  eat  but  little  flesh  through  incli- 
nation :  beef  they  are  prohibited  from  touching,  and 
even  fowls  they  rather  abstain  from.  They  use  spoons 
and  ladles,  but  neither  knives  or  forks.  The  hus- 
band sits  down  to  meals  alone,  the  wife  being  obliged 
to  wait  upon  him  with  all  imaginable  obsequiousness ; 
and  when  he  has  done,  she  presumes  to  sit  down  with 
her  children.  Like  some  other  Asiatics,  they  do  not 
touch  the  vessel  they  drink  out  of  with  their  lips,  but 
hold  it  at  a  distance,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  their 
mouths.  Old  people  let  their  beards  grow  long,  and 
wear  a  cap  like  a  mitre  :  but  with  respect  to  tlie  peo- 
ple in  general,  they  wear  a  waistcoat  either  of  bluu 
or  white  calico,  and  another  piece  of  calico  about  the 
middle,  tied  round  with  a  sash.  In  the  latter  they 
wear  their  ornamental  weapons,  such  as  a  hanger, 
with  an  enamelleil  hilt,  and  scabbard  finely  embossed. 
The  people  are  obliged  to  go  bare-footed,  because 
none  but  the  king  is  allowed  to  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. The  women  grease  their  hair  with  oil  of  co- 
coa-nuts, and  comb  it  down  behind.  They  wear  a 
flowered  waistcoat,  and  calico  apron,  and  adorn 
themselves  with  pendants  in  their  ears,  bracelets  upon 
their  arms,  necklaces  about  their  necks,  rings  ontlieir 
toes  and  fingers,  and  a  girdle  of  silver  wires ;  and  upon 
a  visit,  a  silk  hood  is  iuldcd  to  the  rest  of  tlic  dress. 

The  Chingulays  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz. 

the   hondrews   or    noljility,    artists   and  meclianics^ 

handicraftsmen  of  a  lower  order,  slaves  autL  beggars. 

'J  R  They 
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Thev  are,  in  j^eneraT,  so  addicted  to  the  use  both 
of  betel  and  tobacco,  that  they  e\  en  smoke  and  chew 
in  the  niy^ht  time ;  and  when  they  are  perfectly  intoxi- 
cated, fall  a  sing-i  no-  till  thev  drop  asleep;  a  custom 
they  are  taug-htfrom  their  infancy. 

Previous  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  man  sends 
a  friend  to  purchase  the  woman's  cloaths,  which  she 
freely  sells  for  a  stipulated  sum.  In  the  evening  he 
carries  them  to  her,  sleeps  with  her  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  appoints  the  day  of  marriage,  on  which 
he  provides  an  entertainment  of  two  courses,  for  the 
friends  of  both  parties.  The  feast  is  held  at  the  bride's 
house,  when  the  young  cou[)le  eat  out  of  the  same 
dish,  tie  their  thumbs  together,  sleep  together  that 
night,  and,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  depart  for  the 
bridegroom's  habitation. 

The  design  in  purchasing  the  bride's  cloaths  is, 
that  she  and  her  friends  may  be  satisfied  with  respect 
to  the  man's  circumstances,  as  she  always  asks  as 
nuich  for  them  as  she  thinks  it  is  requisite  that  a 
young  couple  should  possess  upon  their  first  entering 
upon  the  world,  and  becoming  liable  to  the  expences 
incm-red  by  suppoi-ting  a- young  family.  Thus,  what 
at  first  appears  to  be  a  ridiculous  custom,  is  in  reality, 
a  very  prudential  maxim. 

They  are  permitted  to  part  from  each  other  when- 
ever they  please :  but  if  there  are  any  children,  the 
man  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  boys,  and  the  woman 
the  girls.  They  are  so  fond  of  availing  themselves 
6f  this  law,  that  some  have  been  known  to  change  a 
dozen  times  before  they  have  entirely  suited  their  in- 
clinations. 

All  the  male  Chingnlays  aire  allowefl  to  command 
those  who  are  within  hearing  to  assist  them  upon  any 
emergency  in  the  apprehending  of  delinquents  :  but 
the  women  are  not  permitted  to  mention  the  king's 
name,  under  the  severe  penalty  of  having  their 
tongues  cut  out. 

Criminals  in  Ceylon  are  frequently  impaled  alive 
or  have  stakes  driven  through  their  bodies.  Some  are 
hung  upon  trees,  and  many  are  worried  by  dogs,  who 
are  so  accustomed  to  the  horrid  butchery,  that,  on  the 
days  appointed  for  the  death  of  criminals,  they,  by 
certain  token,  run  to  the  place  of  execution.  But 
the  most  remarkable  criminal  punishment  is  by  the 
king  himself,  who  rides  an  elephant  trained  up  on 
purpose,  while  the  beast  tramples  the  imhappy  wretch 
to  death,  and  tears  him  limb  from  limb. 

There  are  other  modes  of  punishing  by  fines  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  When 
the  fine  is  decreed,  the  officers  seize  the  culprit  where- 
ever  they  meet  him,  strip  him  naked,  (his  clothes  go- 
ing as  part  of  payment,)  and  oblige  him  to  carry  a 
large  stone,  the  weight  being  daily  increased  by  the 
addition  of  others  that  are  smaller,  till  the  money  is 
either  paid  or  remitted. 

A  creditor  will  sometimes  go  to  the  house  of  his 
debtor,  and  very  gravely  affirm,  that  if  he  does  not 
discharge  the  debt  he  owes  him  immediately,  he  will 
destroy  himself.  This  so  greatly  terrifies  the  other, 
that  he  instantly  musters  all  the  money  he  can,  even 
sells  his  wife  and  children  not  to  be  deficient,  and 
pays  the  sum  demanded.  This  is  owing  to  a  law, 
which  specifies,  if  any  man  destroys  himself  on  ac- 
count of  a  uebt  not  being  discharged,  the  debtor 
shall  immediately  pay  the  money  to  the  surviving  re- 
lations, or  forfeit  his  own  life,  unless  he  is  able,  to  re- 
deem it  by  the  payment  of  a  very  large  sum  to  the 
king.  S«ch  has  been  the  revengeful  disposition  of 
some,  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  their  own  exist- 
ence, in  order  to  overwhelm  others,  and  thus  wick- 
edly gratified  their  malice  at  the  expence  of  their 
lives. 

A  woman  must  not  be  beaten  without  permission 
from  the  king :  but  they  may  be  made  to  carry  heavy 
baskets  of  sand  on  their  heads  as  long  as  the  pu- 
nisher  pleases,  which  is  much  more  dreadful  to  them 
than    a  hearty   drubbing.       The    circumstances  of 


the  children  depend  upon  thos6  of  the  mother ;  dtv 
if  the  mother  is  a  free  woman,  they  are  free ;  but  if 
she  is  a  slave,  they  are  always  vassals. 

The  Chingulays  worship  both  God  and  the  devil. 
The  first  th(;y  think  they  ought,  in  gratitude,  to  pay 
adoration  to,  for  the  innumerable  blessings  he  bestows 
upon  them :  and  the  latter  they  worship,  that  ha 
should  <la  tht\n  nO  mischief. 

Inferiors  salute  their  sitperiors  by  bowing  their  bo- 
dies and  extending  their  arms,  with  the  palms  of  their 
arms  upwards ;  but  the  great  only  extend  one  handy 
and  not  the  head.  The  salutation  of  the  women  is  by 
clapping  their  hands  together,  and  thwi  carrying 
them  so  closed  to  their  foreheads.' 

The  begging  class  of  Chingi.days  arc  mountebanks 
in  their  way :  the  uven  beat  a  drum,  the  womeik 
dance,  and  both  shew  a  variety  of  whimsical  tricks. 
They  bog,  or  rather  amuse  people,  for  their  bread,, 
in  great  companies.  They  are  prohlbitctl  by  law 
from  touching  the  waters  in  wells  or  s])Kings,  and 
must  use  none  but  what  is  procured  from  rivers  or 
ditches.  If  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  commits  high 
treason,  he  is  put  to  death,  and  his  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  delivered  to  some  of  these  beggars,  which  is 
looked  upon  in  so  disgraceful  a  light,  that  they  fre- 
quently destroy  themselves,  to  avoid  any  connections 
with  persons  esteemed  so  despicable. 

The  nvethod  of  teaching  children  to  write  here  is 
very  singular,  as  they  instruct  them  by  writing  with; 
'.ticks  in  the  sand,  and  soft  clay  of  the  roatls  and 
streets. 

The  articles  of  commerce  for  exportatioa  are  car- 
danumi,  jaggory,  oil,  black  lead,  turmeric,  betel 
nuts,  musk,  salt,  rice,  wax,  pepper,  coral,  amber, 
pearls,  \:c.  in  return  for  which  they  import  velvets^ 
silks,  china,  red  caps,  spices,  opium,  China-roots, 
sandal  wood,  lead,  copper,  tin,  looking-glasses,  ca- 
licoes, bottles,  camphire,  (!y;c. 

Agriculture  is  followed  here  by  the  priucipal  part 
of  the  natives.  They  tread  the  ground  or  rather 
mud,  in  which  they  sow  rice,  with  buffaloes ;  but 
before  they  put  the  rice  into  it,  they  soak  it  in  water 
till  blades  begin  to  sprout.  They  embank  their  wet 
marshy  lands  in  order  to  have  foot  paths.  W  hen  the 
rice  is  about  six  inches  in  heiglit,  they  weed  aud  trans- 
plant it.  After  reaping,  the  women  gather  and  put 
it  into  a  pit,  where  it  is  threshed,  or  rather  trod  by 
bufi'aloes. 

The  Portuguese  landed  in  Ceylon  in  loOo,  and 
about  twelve  years  after  they  established  factories 
there,  the  reigning  king  permitting  them  to  build 
forts.  Upon  his  demise  he  declared  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal his  heir ;  but  in  process  of  time,,  the  Portuguese 
behaving-  with  great  cruelty  and  arrogance,  the  young 
king  of  Candy  invited  in  the  Dutch,  in  1G39,  who, 
alter  a  tedious  war,  at  length,  in  the  year  To-jo,  sub- 
dued the  Portuguese,  and  became  masters  of  the 
coast  and  trade.  The  king,  their  ally,  they  drove 
into  the  mountains,  and,  with  their  usual  gratitude, 
made  him  their  tributary.  The  Dutch  have,  in  sub- 
sequent years,  committed  many  cruelties,  and  the 
natives  frequently  retaliate  by  making  incursions 
among  them,  or  nmrdering  all  they  meet  with  at  "a 
distance  from  the  forts. 

The  island  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  monar- 
chies, but  at  present  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  one 
king,  whose  court  is  kept  in  the  center  of  the  island,, 
at  a  place  called  Digligy-Neur.  The  palace  is  but 
meanly  built,  though  the  gates  are  large,  stately,  and 
finely  carved,  and  the  window  frames  made,  of  ebony, 
and  inlaid  with  silver.  His  elephants,  troops,, 
and  spies  are  numerous,  aud  his  concubines  many. 
The  guards  are  commanded  by  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
renegado  officers.  He  assumes  great  dignity,  and 
deniands  nmch  respect,  which  his  subjects  readily 
pay  him,  as  they  imagine  that  all  their  kings  ar^ 
immediately  upon  their  demise  turned  into  gods.  He 
expects  that  christians  should  salute   him  kneeling, 
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and  uncovered,  but  requires  nothing  more  of  them. 
His  title  is  Emperor  of  Ceylon,  King-  of  Candy, 
Prince  of  Onva  and  the  Four  Corles,  Great  Duke  of 
the  Seven  Corles,  Marquis  of  Duranurn,  Lord  of  the  , 
Sea-Ports  and  Fisheries  of  Pearls  and  Precious  Stones, 
Lord  of  the  Golden  Sun,  Sec.  Sec.  ^c.  His  revenue 
consists  in  the  gifts  and  ofterings  of  his  sul)iects.  His 
palaces  are  built  upon  ahnust  inaccessible  places  for 
the  greatest  security.  No  bridges  are  permitted  to  be 
erected  o\er  rivers  or  streams,  or  good  roads  to  be 
made,  to  render  the  country  as  impassal)le  as  pos- 
sible. None  are  allowed  to  approach  his  palace 
without  a  passport  stamped  on  clay.  The  troops  are 
hereditary,  and  carry  as  weapons,  swords,  guns, 
pikes,  bows,  arrows,  &c.  They  are  subtle,  but  not 
courageous,  and  will  not  engage  an  enemy  but  by 
surprise,  and  when  there  is  some  manifest  advantage 
in  their  own  favour.  It  is  so  diiScult  to  penetrate  into 
the  inland  parts,  and  all  the  passes  are  so  well 
guarded,  that  even  the  Dutch  themselves  arc  unac- 
quitiuted  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  island.  The 
chief  city.  Candy,  has  nothing  remarkable  respecting 
it  but  its  situation,  being  natuially  fortified  by  the  sur- 
rounding rocks:  having  formerly  been  burnt  sevei'al 
times  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  court  being  removed 
to  Diglig'y-Neur,  it  retains  vei"y  little  of  its  former 
consequence. 

The  most  remarkable  places  on  and  about  the  coast, 
arc  the  island  of  Manaar,  Chialo,  Columbo,  Baticalo, 
Jati"napatan\a,  Negumbo,  Point de  Galle,  Trincomale, 
Batchiarhpalle,  and  the  seven  little  islam's  of  Onra- 
ture,  Xho  Deserta,  Analativa,  Caradiva,  Pongardiva, 
Nainandiva,  and  Nindundivar. 

Adam's  Peak,  which  stands  on  the  east  of  Colum- 
bo, is  not  only  the  highest  mountain  in  Ceylon,  but 
in  all  India.  It  recei^  es  its  name  from  a  tradition  of 
the  natives,  that  Adam  was  created  and  buried  here. 
It  is  steej)  and  craggy,  and  of  a  conical  figure.  At 
the  summit  there  is  a  smooth  stone,  on  which  appears 
the  impression  of  a  large  human  foot,  which  the 
Chingulays  affirm  to  have  been  made  by  Adam.  This 
occasions  them  to  pay  great  adoration  to  it ;  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year  vast  multitudes 
clamber  up  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  ascent  is  so 
difficult,  that  iron  spikes  and  chains  have  been  fixed  to 
the  rocks,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  climbing.  In 
another  part  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  lake,  v/hich 
the  natives,  with  equal  gravity,  aver  to  have  been 
made  by  the  tears  which  they  say  Eve  continued 
shedding,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Abel,  for  100 
years  successively. 

Maldivia  Islands,  were  the  first  islands  disco- 
vered by  the  European  navigators  on  their  arrival  in 
the  Indies.  Tliev  are  situated  al)out  ;>0()  miles  from 
Ccvlon,  and  reach  from  1  deg.  south,  to  7  deg.  north 
latitude.  They  extend  about  000  miles  in  length, 
and  are  upwards  of  100  in  the  broadest  part.  They 
are  numerous,  but  many  of  them  are  only  large  hil- 
locks of  sand,  and,  from  the  barrenness  of  the  soil, 
are  entirely  uninhabited.  The  whole  country  is  di- 
vided into  thirty  provinces,  called  Attalons,  each 
of  wiiich  contains  many  small  islands,  and  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  about  100  miles  in  circumference.  These 
provinces  all  lie  in  a  line,  and  are  separated  l)y  chan- 
nels, four  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  ships,  but 
are  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  amazing  rocks 
that  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  raise  prodigious 
surges.  The  currents  ran  east  and  west  alternately  for 
six  months,  but  the  time  of  the  change  is  uncertain  ; 
and  sometimes  they  shift  from  north  to  south.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  channels,  is  found  a  sul)stance  like 
white  coral,  which,  when  boiled  in  cocoa  water, 
greatly  lesembles  sugar. 

As  these  islands  lie  so  near  the  ecpiinoctial  on  both 
sides,  the  island  is  exceedingly  sultry.  The  nights, 
however,  are  tolerably  cool,  and  produce  heavy 
dews,  that  are  refreshing  to  the  trees  and  .vegetables. 
Their  winter  coairaences  in  April,  and  continues  till 


October,  during  which  they  have  lieavy  fains,  and 
strong  westerly  winds;  but  they  never  have  frost.  The 
sunmier  l)egins  in  Octoljcr,  and  continues  si\  months, 
during  which  time  the  winds  are  easterly,  and  there 
not  being  any  rain,  the  heat  is  so  excessive  as  scaice 
to  be  borne. 

In  general  the  Maldives  are  very  fertile,  and,  in 
particular,  produce  groat  <juantitics  of  niillet,  and 
another  grain  nmch  like  it,  of  both  which  they  have 
two  har\ests  every  year.  They  have  also  several  kinds 
of  roots  that  serve  for  foot!,  j)articularlv  a  sort  of 
brcad-fiuit,  called  noU))ou  which  grows  wild,  and 
in  great  ahundance.  Tiie  woods  produce  excellent 
fruits,  as  cocoas,  c'itrons,  pomegranates,  and  Indian 
figs.  Their  only  animals  for  use  are  sheep  and  buffa- 
loes, except  a  few  cows  or  bulls  that  belong  to  the 
king',  and  are  imported  from  the  continent ;  but 
these  are  only  used  at  particular  festivals.  They  have 
little  domestic  poultry,  but  are  well  supi)lied  with 
prodigious  quantities  of  wild  fowl,  wiiich  are  caught 
in  the  woods,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  They 
have  also  plenty  of  wild  pigeons,  ducks,  rails,  and 
birds,  resembling  sparrow  hawks.  The  sea  produces 
most  kinds  of  fish,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
cxj)orted  from  hence  to  Sumatra.  Among-  the  fish  is 
one  called  a  cuiiuic,  the  shells  of  v.hich  are  used  in 
tuany  parts  of  the  Indies  instead  of  coin ;  and  these 
are  the  same  as  those  know  n  in  England  by  the  name 
of  blackamoor's  teeth. 

There  is  a  very  dangerous  snake  that  frequents  the 
borders  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are  also  greatly 
pestered  with  rats,  dormice,  pismires,  and  other  sorts 
of  vermin,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  provi- 
sions, fruit,  and  other  perishable  commodities  :  for 
which  reason  they  build  their  granaries  on  piles  in  the 
sea,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  most  of  the 
king's  granaries  are  built  iu  the  same  manner. 

The  natives  are  very  robust,  of  an  olive  complexion, 
and  well  featured.  They  are  naturally  ingenious,  and 
apply  themselves  with  great  industry  to  various  manu- 
fact\ires,  particularly  the  making  of  silk  and  cotton. 
They  are  cautious  and  sharp  in  trading,  and  courage- 
ous and  well  skilled  in  arms. 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  only  a  piece  of 
cotton  fastened  round  the  waist,  except  on  festival 
days,  when  they  wear  cotton  or  silk  jerkins,  with 
waistcoats,  the  sleeves  of  which  reach  only  to  the 
elbows.  The  better  sort  tie  a  piece  of  cloth  between 
their  legs  and  round  the  waist,  next  to  which  they 
have  a  piece  of  blue  or  red  cotton  cloth,  that  reaches 
to  the  knees.  Within  a  girdle,  on  the  left  side,  tliey 
keep  their  money  and  betel,  and  on  the  right  side 
a  knife.  They  set  a  great  value  on  this  instrument, 
from  its  being  their  only  weapons  ;  for  none  but  the 
king's  officers  and  soldiers  are  permitted  to  wear  any 
other. 

The  women  are  fairer  than  the  men,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  a  very  agreeable  disposition.  They  wear  a 
coat  of  cotton  or  silk,  that  reaches  from  the  waist  to 
the  ancles,  over  which  they  have  a  long  robe  of  taf- 
fety,  or  fine  cotton,  that  exteiuis  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  feet,  and  is  fastened  round  the  neck  by  two 
gilt  buttons.  Their  hair  is  black,  which  is  esteemed 
a  great  ornament :  and  to  obtain  this,  they  keep 
their  daughters'  heads  shave  I  till  they  are  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  leaving  only  a  little  hair  on  the 
forehead,  to  dfstinguish  tiiem  from  the  bt)ys.  They 
wash  their  heads  iuid  Ivair  in  water  to  make  it  thick 
and  long,  and  let  it  liang  loose  that  the  air  tuay  dry 
it,  after  which  they  perfume  it  with  an  odoriferous 
oil.  When  this  is  done,  they  stroke  their  hair  back- 
wards from  the  forehead,  and  tie  it  behind  in  a  knot, 
to  which  they  aild  a  large  lock  of  man's  hair,  and 
the  whole  is  curiously  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 

Howers. 

The  houses  of  the  counnon  people  arc  built  ot 
cocoa    wood,   and   covered   with  leaves,  sewed  one 

thin   another.     But   the    better   sort    have    their 
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houses  bnilt  of  stone,  which  was  taken  from  under  the" 
flats  and  rocks  in  the  following- manner:  Amon<j;'  other 
trees  in  this  island  is  one  called  cuniluu,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding soft,  and  when  dry,  and  sawed  into  planks, 
is  much  lighter  than  cork  ;  the  natives,  who  are  ex- 
cellent swimmers,  dive  under  water,  and  having  fixed 
upon  a  stone  fit  for  the  purpose,  they  fasten  a  strong 
rope  to  it ;  after  this  they  take  a  plant  of  the  candoii 
wood,  which,  having  a  liole  bored  in  it,  is  put  on  the 
rope,  and  forced  down  quite  to  the  stone :  they  then 
run  a  number  of  other  boards  till  the  light  wood  rises 
ap  to  the  top,  dragging  the  stone  along  with  it.  By 
this  contrivance  the  natives  got  up  the  cannon  and  an- 
chors of  a  French  ship,  that  was  ca^t  away  here  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

-The  Maldivians  are  in  general  a  very  polite  people, 
particularly  those  on  the  island  of  Male  :  but  they  are 
very  libidinous,  and  fornication  is  not  considered  any 
crime;  neither  must  any  person  offer  insultto  a  woman 
that  has  been  g'uilty  of  misconduct  previous  to  mar- 
riage. Every  man  is  permitteil  to  have  three  wives, 
if  he  can  maintain  them,  but  not  more. 

They  are  very  abstemious  in  their  diet,  their  prin- 
pal  food  consisting"  oi  roots  made  into  meal,  and 
baked.  They  sit  cross-legged  at  their  njeals,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  other  eastern  counti'ies.  The  floor 
on  v.hich  they  sit  is  covered  with  a  tine  mat ;  and,  in- 
stead of  table  cloths,  they  use  banana  leaves.  Then- 
dishes  are  chiefly  of  China,  all  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  being  prohibited  l)y  law  :  they  are  made  round 
with  a  cover,  over  which  is  a  piece  of  silk,  to  keep 
out  the  ants.  They  take  up  their  victuals  with  their 
fingers,  ajid  in  so  careful  a  manner  as  not  to  let  any 
fall;  and  if  they  have  occasion  to  spit,  they  rise  from 
the  table  and  walk  out.  They  do  not  drink  till  they 
have  finished  tiieir  meal,  for  they  consider  that  as  a 
mark  of  rudeness  ;  and  they  are  very  cautious  of  eat- 
ing in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

These  people  are  naturally  very  cleanly,  and  when 
they  rise  in  the  morning  immediately  wash  themselves 
rub  their  eyes  with  oil,  and  black  their  eye-brows. 

Though  they  are  Mahometans,  yet  they  preserve 
many  Pagan  customs :  for  when  crossed  at  sea,  they 
pray  to  the  king  of  the  winds  :  and  in  every  island' 
there  is  a  place  where  those  who  have  escaped  danger 
make  ottering  to  him  of  little  vessels  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  which  they  put  fragrant  woods,  flowers,  and 
other  perfumes,  and  then  turn  the  a  essel  adrift  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  Such  are  the  superstitious  notions 
they  have  of  this  airy  king,  that  they  dare  not  spit  to 
tile  windward  fur  fear  of  otiending  him  ;  and  all  their 
vessels  being  devoted  to  him,  they  are  kept  equally 
clean  with  their  mosques.  They  impute  crosses,  sick- 
ness, and  death  to  the  de\il  ;  and  in  a  certain  place 
inake  him  offerings  of  flowers  and  banquets,  in  order 
to  pacify  him. 

Their  mosques  are  very  neat  buildings,  and  made 
of  stone  well  cemented :  each  of  them  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  square,  and  round  them  they  bury 
their  dead.  Tiie  mosque  has  three  doors,  each 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  walls  within  are 
wainscoted,  and  the  ceiling  is  of  wood  beautifully 
variegated.  The  floor  is  of  polished  stone,  covered 
with  Hiats  and  tapestry;  and  the  ceiling  and  wain- 
scoting are  firmly  joined  without  either  nails  or 
pegs. 

Each  mosque  has  its  priest,  who,  besides  the  pub- 
lic duties  of  his  oflice,  teaches  the  children  to  read 
and  write  the  Maldivian  language,  which  is  a  radical 
tongue.  Pie  also  instructs  them  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, and  is  rewarded  for  these  services  by  the 
parents. 

Those  who  are  very  religious  go  to  the  mosque  five 
times  a  day  ;  and,  before  they  enter  it,  they  wash 
their  feet,  hands,  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth :  nor  will 
they  neglect  doing  this  on  any  occasion  whatever. 
Those  who  do  not  choose  to  go  up  to  the  mosque,  may 
say  their  prayers  at  home  ;  but  ii'  they  are  known  to 


omit  doiilg  one  or  the  other,  they  are  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  as  no  person  will  either  eut  or  con- 
verse with  them. 

They  keep  their  sal)bath  on  Friday,  wliich  is  cele- 
brated with  great  festivity  ;  and  the  same  is  observed 
on  the  day  of  every  new  moon.  Thev  luive  likewise 
several  other  festivals  in  tlie  course  of  the  year. 

When  two  petrous  intend  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  the  man  gives  information  of  his  design  to  the 
pandiare,  or  governor,  who  asks  him  if  he  is  willing 
to  have  the  woman  proposed  ;  on  his  answering  in  the 
aflirmative,  the  pandiare  questions  the  parents  as  iot 
their  consent :  if  they  apprm  e  of  it,  the  woman  is  then 
brought,  and  the  parties  ars  married  in  the  presence  of 
their  friends  and  rehitions.  A  woman  cannot  part  from 
her  husband  without  his  consent,  though  a  man  may 
di\  orce  his  wife. 

On  the  death  of  any  one,  the  corjwe  is  washetl  by 
a  person  of  the  same  sex,  of  which  there  arc  several 
in  each  island  appointed  for  that  purpose.  After  thii? 
is  done,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  cotton,  with  the  right 
hand  placed  on  the  ear,  and  the  left  on  the  thigh.  It 
is  then  laid  on  the  i-ight  side  in  a  coflin  of  candou 
wood,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  by  six 
leiations  or  fiiends,  and  followed  by  the  neighbours, 
who  attenti  without  being  invited.  The  grave  is 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  which 
after  the  interment,  becomes  the  pyoperty  of  the 
priest.  The  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  with  the  face 
towards  Mahomet's  tomb  ;  and  after  it  is  deposited, 
the  grave  is  filled  up  with  white  sand  sprinkletl  with 
water.  In  the  procession  both  to  and  from  the  grave, 
the  relations  scatter  shells  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  give  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  priest,  in 
proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased. 
The  priest  siings  continually  during  the  ceremony, 
and  when  the  whole  is  over,  the  relations  invite  the 
company  to  a  feast.  They  inclose  their  graves  with 
wooden  rails,  for  they  consider  it  as  a  sin  for  any 
person  to  walk  over  them  ;  and  they  jiay  such  respect 
to  the  bones'  of  the  dead,  that  no  persons  dare 
touch  them,  not  even  the  priests  themselves.  They 
make  little  ditt'erence  in  their  habit  on  these  oc- 
casions :  the  mourners  oidy  go  bareheaded  to  the 
grave,  and  continue  so  for  a  few  days  alli  r  the 
interment. 

Ifa person  dies  at  sea,  the  body,  after  being  washed, 
is  put  into  a  coflln,  with  a  written  paper  mentioning 
his  religion,  and  requesting  those  who  may  meet  with 
the  corpse  to  give  it  decent  interment.  They  then  suig 
over  it,  and  after  having  compktetl  their  ceremonies, 
they  place  it  on  a  plank  of  candou  wood,  and  conunit 
it  to  the  waves. 

Male,  the  most  considerable  of  the  IMaldive  islands, 
is  the  residence  of  the  kin<>'.  It  is  situated  in  the  ceu- 
ter  of  the  rest,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  king  has  here  a  magnificent  palace,  in 
which  his  beds  are  hung  like  hanunocks  between  two 
pillars  ornamented  with  gold  ;  and  when  he  lies  tlowu 
he  is  rocked  to  sleep  by  his  attendants.  His  usual 
dress  consists  of  a  coat  made  of  fine  white  cloth,  or 
cotton,  with  white  and  blue  edgings,  fastened  with 
buttons  of  solid  gold  ;  under  this  is  a  piece  of  red  em- 
broidei'ed  tapestry  that  reaches  down  to  his  heels,  and 
is  fastened  with  a  large  silk  girdle  fringed,  and  a  great 
gold  chain  before,  with  a  lock  formed  of  the  most  pre- 
cious and  valuable  stones.  He  wears  a  scarlet  cap  on 
his  head,  which  is  a  colour  so  esteemed  that  no  other 
person  dare  presume  to  use  it.  This  cap  is  laced  with 
gold,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  large  golil  button  with 
a  precious  stone.  The  gramlees  and  soldiers  wear  long- 
hair, but  the  king's  head  is  shaved  once  a  week  :  he 
goes  bare-legged,  but  wears  sandals  of  gilt  copper, 
which  must  not  be  worn  by  any  other  persons  except 
those  of  the  royal  family. 

When  he  goes  abroad  his  dignity  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  a  white  und^rella,  which  no  other 
j>ersons,  except  strangers,  are  permitted  to  use.     He 
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has  three  pages  near  his  person,  one  of  whom  carries 
his  fur,  another  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  a  third  a 
box  of  betel  and  arcka,  which  he  ahnost  constantly 
chews. 

When  the  queen  goes  abroad,  all  the  women  in 
their  respective  districts  meet  her  with  flowers,  fruits, 
&c.  She  is  attended  by  a  s^reat  number  of  female 
slaves,  some  of  whom  a^o  before  to  give  notice  to  the 
men  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ;  and  four  ladies  carry  a 
veil  of  white  silk  over  her  head  that  reaches  to  the 
grouiid.  She  and  her  ladies  frequently  bathe  in  the 
sea  for  their  health,  for  the  convenience  of  wiii<:h 
they  have  a  place  on  shore  close  to  the  water,  which 
is  inclosed,  and  .the  top  of  it  covered  with  white 
cotton. 

The  principal  part  of  the  nobility  antl  gentry  live 
in  the  north  parts  of  this  island;  for  the  couvenience 
of  being-  near  the  court :  and  so  mucli  is  this  division 
esteemed,  that  when  the  king  banishes  a  criminal  he 
is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  punished  by  being  sent  to 
the  south. 

The  king's  guards  consist  of  GOO,  who  are  com- 
manded by  his  grandees  ;  and  he  has  considerable  ma- 
gazines of  armour,  cannon,  and  several  sorts  of  am- 
munition. His  revenue  consists  cliiefly  of  a  number 
of  islands  appropriated  to  the  crown,  with  certain 
taxes  on  the  various  productions  of  others ;  in  the 
m!)ney  paid  to  purchase  titles  and  offices,  and  for  li- 
cences to  wear  tine  cloaths. 

All  the  ambergris  found  in  this  country^  (which 
produces  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Indies)  is 
also  the  property  of  the  king ;  and  so  narrowly  is  it 
watched,  that  whoever  is  detected  in  converting  it  to 
lias  own  use,  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  right 
hand. 

The  government  here  is  absolute  monarchy,  for 
every  thing  depends  on  the  king's  pleasure!  Each 
attolon,  or  province,  has  a  naybe  or  governor,  who 
is  both  a  priest  and  a  doctor  of  the  law.  He  not  only 
presides  over  the  inferior  priests,  and  is  vested  with 
the  management  of  all  religious  afl'airs,  but  he  is  like- 
wise entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
many  judges,  and  make  four  circuits  every  year 
throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  punishments  for  crimes  are  various ;  if  a  man 
is  murdered  the  wife  cannot  prosecute  the  criminal ; 
but  if  the  deceased  has  left  any  children,  the  judge 
obliges  him  to  maintain  them  till  they  are  of  age, 
when  they  may  either  prosecute  or  pardon  the  mur- 
derer. The  stealing  any  thing  valuable  is  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  hand,  and  for  trifling-  matters  they 
are  banished  to  the  southern  islands.  An  adulteress 
is  punished  by  having  her  hair  cut  off,  and  those 
guilty  of  perju)-y  pay  a  pecuniary  nmlct.  Notwith- 
standing the  law  makes  homicide  death,  yet  a  crimi- 
nal is  never  condemned  to  die  unless  it  is  expressly  or- 
dered by  the  king ;  in  which  case  he  sends  his  own 
soldiers  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  these  islands 
are,  cocoa-nuts,  cowries,  and  tortoise-shell,  the  last 
of  wliich  is  exceeding  beautiful,  and  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  place  except  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  articles  imported  are,  iron,  steel,  spices,  china, 
rice,  Sec.  all  of  which  are  engrossed  by  the  king, 
who  sells  them  to  his  subjects  at  his  own  price. 

Their  money  is  silver,  and  of  one  sort  only,  called 
lorrins,  each  of  which  is  about  the  value  of  8d.  It 
is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  folded,  the  king's 
name  being  set  upon  the  folds  in  Arabic  characters. 
They  sometimes  use  the  shells  of  cowries,  instead  of 
small  change,  1200  of  which  make  a  lorrin ;  but  in 
their  own  markets  they  frequently  barter  one  thing 
for  another.  Their  gold  and  silver  is  all  imported 
from  aijroad,  and  is  current  here  by  weight,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Indies. 

These  islands  are  happily  situated   for  producing 
mutual  commerce  to  the  respective  inhabitants  :  for 
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though  the  thiriteen  attolons,  or  provinces,  are  in  the 
same  climate,  and  all  of  them  very  fertile,  yet  they 
produce  such  different  conmmdities,  that  the  people 
in  one  cannot  live  without  what  is  found  in  another. 
The  inhabitants  have  likewise  so  divided  themselves, 
as  greatly  to  enhance  this  connnercial  advantage ;  for 
all  the  weavers  live  in  one  island,  the  goldsmiths  in 
another,  and  so  on  of  the  different  manufacturers. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  tha^commuuication  easy, 
these  artificers  have  small  boats  built  high  on  both 
sides,  in  which  they  work,  sleep,  and  eat,'whilc  sail- 
ing from  one  island  to  another  to  expose  their  goods 
to  sale,  and  sometimes  they  are  out  a  considerable 
time  before  they  return  to  their  fixed  habitations. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Islands  off  the  Asiatic  Coasts,  and  various  Ports  dis- 
covered by  the  Captains  Cook,  Ckrke,  Gore,  Kiny, 
and  other  Navigators,  not  included  in  our  first 
Chapter  of  New  Discoveries. 

ACCORDING  to  our  plan  laid  down,  we  come 
now  to  treat  of  such  isles,  as  not  being  immedi- 
ately within  the  track  of  those  described  under  the 
first  general  head  of  New  Discoveries,  being  observed 
at  various  times,  and  some  only  seen  without  being 
visited,  we  promised  to  class  together  in  a  separate 
arrangement. 

We  shall  begin  with  Kerguelen's  Land,  which 
was  first  seen  by  a  French  Navigator,  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  situated  in  48  deg.  41  min.  south  lat.  and 
76  deg.  50  min.  east  long,  and  was  visited  by  captain 
Cook  in  1776.  Having  come  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  procure  water,  and  nearly  com- 
pleted their  quantity,  the  commander  allowed  the 
ships'  crews  (Resolution  and  Discovery)  the  •27th  of 
December,  to  celebrate  Christmas;  in  consequence  of 
which,  many  of  them  went  on  shore,  and  made  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  which  they  found  desolate  and 
barren.  In  the  evening,  one  of  them  presented  a 
quart  bottle  to  captain  Cook,  which  he  had  found  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  fastened  with  some  wire 
to  a  projecting  rock.  This  bottle  contained  a  piece 
of  parchment,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Ludovico  XV.   Galliarum 

rege,  et  de  Boynes 

regi  a  Secretis  ad  res 
rnaritimas  annis  1772  (^ 
1773. 

Captain  Cook,  as  a  memorial  of  the  British  vessels 
having  been  in  this  harbour,  wrote  ou  the  other  side 
of  the  parchment  as  follows  : 

Naves  Resolution 

et  Discovery 

de  liege  Blagnte  Britannia, 

Decemhris  1776. 

It  was  then  put  again  into  the  bottle,  accompanied 
with  a  silver  two  penny  piece  of  1772,  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  being  covered  with  a  leaden  cap,  and  pla- 
ced the  next  morning  in  a  pile  of  stones,  erected  for 
that  ])urpose  on  an  eminence,  near  the  place  where  it 
was  first  found.  Here  captain  Cook  displayed  the 
British  flag,  and  named  the  place  Christmas-Har- 
bour; but  he  forbore  giving  any  new  name  to  this 
desolate  land. 

"  No  place  (says  Mr.  Anderson,  who  examined  the 
country)  hitherto  discovered  in  either  hemisphere, 
affords  so  scanty  a  field  for  the  naturalist  as  this  sterile 
spot.  Some  verdure  indeed  appeared,  when  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  sli.ore,  which  might  raise  the 
expectation  of  meeting  with  a  little   herbage;  but 
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all  this  lively  appearance  was  occasioned  by  one  small 
plant,  resembling  saxifrage,  which  grew  up  the  liills 
in  large  spreading  tufts,  on  a  kind  of  rotten  turf, 
which,  if  dried  might  serve  for  fuel,  and  was  the  only 
thing  seen  here  that  could  possibly  be  applied  to  that 
purpose.  Another  plant,  which  grew  nearly  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  was  pretty  plentifully  scattered 
about  the  boggy  declivities ;  it  had  the  appearance  ! 
of  a  small  cabbage  when  it  was  shot  into  seeds.  It 
had  the  watry  acrid  taste  of  the  antiscorbutic  plants, 
though  it  materially  differed  from  the  whole  tribe. 
When  eaten  raw,  it  was  not  unlike  the  New  Zealand 
scurvy-grass,  but  when  boiled,  it  acquired  a  rank 
flavour.  At  this  time  none  of  its  seeds  were  ripe 
enou"-h  to  be  brought  home,  and  introduced  into  our 
Eno-iish  kitchen-gardens. 

"  Near  the  brooks  and  boggy  places  were  found 
two  other  small  plants,  which  were  eaten  as  salad ;  the  ; 
one   like  garden  cresses,  and  very  hot,  and  the  other  j 
very  mild.     The  latter  is  a  curiosity,  having  not  only  i 
male  and  female,  but  also  androgynous  plants.     Some 
coarse  grass   grew   pretty   plentifully  in   a  few  small 
spots  near  the  harbour,  which  was  cut  down  for  our 
cattle.     In  short,  the    whole  catalogue  of  plants  did 
note  .ceed  eighteen,  including  a  beautiful  species  of 
lichen,  and  several  sorts  of  moss.     Nor  was  there  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  or  a  shrub  in  the  whole  country. 

"  Among  the  animals,  the  most  considerable  were 
seals,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  seii- 
bears,  being  the  sort  that  are  called  the  ursine-seal. 
They  come  on  shore  to  repose  and  breed.  At  that 
time  they  were  shedding  their  hair,  and  so  remarka- 
bly tame,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  killing  them. 
No  other  quadruped  was  seen  ;  but  a  great  number 
of  oceanic  birds,  as  ducks,  shags,  petrels,  &c.  The 
ducks  were  somewhat  like  a  widgeon,  both  in  size 
and  fioure.  A  considerable  number  of  them  were 
killed  and  eaten.  They  were  excellent  food,  and 
had  not  the  least  fishy  taste.  The  Cape  petrel,  the 
small  blue  one,  and  the  small  black  one,  or  Mother 
Carey's  chicken,  were  not  in  plenty  here ;  but  ano- 
ther sort,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  petrels,  and 
called  by  the  seamen  Mother  Carey's  goose,  is  found 
in  abundance.  This  petrel  is  as  large  as  an  albatross, 
and  is  carnivorous,  feeding  on  the  dead  carcases  of 
seals,  birds,  &c.  The  greatest  number  of  birds  here 
were  penguins,  which  consist  of  three  sorts.  The 
head  of  the  largest  is  black,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  leaden  grey,  the  under  part  white,  and  the 
feet  black  :  two  broad  stripes  of  a  fine  yellow  descend 
from  the  head  to  the  breast :  the  bill  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  longer  than  in  the  other  sorts.  The  second 
sort  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  former;  it  is  of  a 
blackish  grey  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  has 
a  white  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head :  the  bill 
and  feet  are  yellowish.  In  the  third  sort,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  throat  are  black,  the  rest  white, 
except  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  fine  yellow  arch,  which  it  can  erect  as  two  crests. 
The  shau's  here  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  the  lesser  cormo- 
rant, or. Water-crow ;  and  another  with  a  blackish 
back  and  a  white  belly.  The  sea-swallow,  the  tern, 
the  common  sea-gull,  and  the  Port  Egmont  hen,  were 
also  found  here.  Large  flocks  of  a  singular  kind  of 
white  bird  flew  about  here,  having  the  base  of  the 
bill  covered  with  a  horny  crust.  It  had  a  black  bill 
and  white  feet,  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon, 
and  the  flesh  tasted  like  that  of  a  duck. 

*'  The  seine  was  once  hauled,  when  were  found  a  few 
fish  about  the  size  of  a  small  haddock.  The  only 
shell-tish  seen  here  were  a  few  limpets  and  muscles. 

"  Many  of  the  hills,  notwithstanding-  they  were  of 
a  moderate  height,  were  at  that  time  covered  with 
snow,  though  answering  to  our  June.  It  is  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  rain  must  be  very  frequent  here, 
as  well  from  the  marks  of  large  torrents  having 
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rushed  down,  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  even  on  the  hills,  was  a  continued  bog 
or  swamp. 

"  The  rocks  consist  principally  of  a  dark  blue,  and 
very  hard  stone,  intermixed  with  particles  of  glim- 
mer, or  quartz.  Some  considerable  rocks  were  also 
found  here  of  a  brownish  brittle  stone." 

Paternoster  Islands,  were  so  called  from  the  great 
number  of  rocks,  which  sailors  have  likened  to  the 
beads  from  which  the  Roman  Catholics  tell  their 
paternosters.  They  abound  in  corn  and  fruits,  and 
are  rather  populous.  ^ 

Georgia,  a  cluster  of  barren  islands,  about  54  deg. 
30  min.  south  lat.  and  36  deg.  30  min.  west  long. — 
One  of  them  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  leagues  in 
length.     They  contain  nothing  worth  remarking. 

Island  of  Handsome  People  lies  in  10  deg.  south 
lat.  and  185  deg.  east  long.  It  is  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  discovered  by  De  Quivos  in 
169(3.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  nati\es  are  remarkably  fair  and  handsome, 
from  whence  the  island  had  its  name.  They  are  co- 
vered only  from  the  waist  downwards,  with  mats  of 
palm,  and  wear  a  mantle  of  the  same  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Their  canoes  are  trees  hollowed  out,  and  their 
thatched  houses  stand  together  in  clusters. 

Horn  or  Hoorn  Island,  is  situated  in  14  deg.  56 
min.  south  lat.  and  179  deg.  east  long,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1616,  by  Shouten.  The  male  natives  of 
this  island  are  tall,  well  made,  and  robust.  They  are 
nimble  runners,  expert  swimmers,  and  good  divers. 
Their  complexion  is  a  yellowish  brown  ;  and  they 
take  great  pleasure  in  dressing  their  hair,  which  is 
black.  Some  tie  it,  others  friz  it.  Some  let  it  grow 
down  the  waist,  and  tie  it  in  five  or  six  tails ;  and 
others  dress  it  right  an  end,  standing  up  like  hogs  bris- 
tles, ten  or  eleven  inches  long ;  but  they  do  not  suffer 
the  beard  to  grow.  The_  women  are  short  of  stature, 
deformed  both  in  features  and  body,  and  rather  inde- 
cent in  their  behaviour.  Both  sexes  go  naked,  except 
a  piece  of  covering  between  their  legs;  and  the  wo- 
men rub  their  heads  and  cheeks  with  something  red. 

Their  land  produces  spontaneously  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  such  as  cocoas,  bananas,  yams,  &c.  for 
they  are  ignorant  of  cultivation.  At  low-water  the 
women  catch  fish,  which  is  eaten  raw.  They  have  also 
some  hogs,  but  their  pork  is  spoiled  by  the  cookery. 

Prince  Edward's  Islands,  lying  in  51  deg.  south 
lat.  were  discovered  by  two  French  navigators,  on 
their  passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands.  They  are  two  in  number,  and,  as 
they  had  no  names  in  the  French  Chart  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  captain  Cook,  when  he  saw  them 
in  1776,  gave  them  this  appellation. 

That  which  lay  most  to  the  south,  appeared  to  be 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  most  northerly 
about  nine  leagues.  There  are  four  others  contigu- 
ous, and  which,  from  the  names  of  the  discoverers, 
are  called  Marion  and  Crozet's  Islands. 

Adventure  Island,  so  called  from  the  ship  Adven- 
ture, in  which  captain  Furneaux  sailed  to  the  South 
Seas,  is  situate  in  lat.  43  deg.  21  min.  south,  and 
long.  147  deg.  29  min.  west.  The  natives  are  de- 
scribed as  mild  and  cheerful,  with  little  of  that  wild 
appearance  which  savages  in  general. have,  but  pos- 
sess neither  genious  nor  activity. 

Resolution,  a  small  island,  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  from  his  own  ship  the  Resolution,  lies  in  lat. 
17  deg-.  24  min.  south,  and  lon"\  141  deo^.  45  min. 
west. 

Palm-Island  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Walts,  as  are  also  the  islands  Solitary,  Furneaux, 
Marias,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Direc- 
tion, so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  who  first  explored 
this  coast,  and  thus  denominated  them. 

The  I'rince  ot  W  ales's  Islands  lie  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  New  Holland.     They  were  observed  at 
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a  distance  to  abound  with  trees  and  g^rass,  and  were 
known  to  be  inhabited,  from  the  smoke  that  was  seen 
ascending-  in  many  places. 

The  Bay  of  Islands,  containing  a  cluster  of  little 
isles  ;  is  situate  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  :  among 
which  are  included  those  called  Gannet,  Banks's, 
Solander's,  Traps,  &c. 

Potoe  is  an  island  situated  about  two  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  Grand,  or  principal  of  the  Ladrones. 
It  is  rocky,  and  of  small  extent. 

Centry-Box  Island  lies  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  south  point  of  Cliristmas-Harbour,  in  Ker- 
guelen's-Land ;  it  was  so  called,  from  an  opinion  of 
its  resembling  a  centry-box  in  its  figure. 

Solor  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Celebes,  in 
hit.  9  dog.  south,  and  long.  123  i\eg.  55  min.  east.  It 
contains  nothing  remarkable. 

The  Nicobar-Islands  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bengal.  The  natives  there  are  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  long  fvces,  black  eyes,  black  lank 
hair,  and  copper-coloured  skins,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  an  harmless,  good  so;  t  of  people.  They  go  naked, 
except  a  co^  ering  about  the  waist.  They  have  neither 
temples  nor  idols,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  great, 
superiority  among  them.  They  are  excellent  swim- 
mers, and  sometimes  will  overtake  small  vessels  under 
sail ;  live  in  little  huts,  having  no  towns,  and  the  coun- 
try is  almost  covered  with  wood. 

They  have  no  corn,  but  a  fruit  which  serves  them 
instead  of  bread,  and  they  catch  plenty  offish.  The 
largest  of  these  islands,  which  gi\  es  name  to  the  rest, 
is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
at  the  atniost. 

Portland-Island  lies  to  the  souths  ard  of  the  Society 
Isles,  and  was  so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  who  disco- 
vered it  on  his  first  voyage,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  same  name  in  the  British  Channel.  Some  parts 
of  this  island  appeared  to  be  cultivated,  and  pumice- 
stones  in  great  quantities  lying  along  the  shore  within 
the  bay,  indicated  that  there  was  a  volcano  in  the 
country.  High  palings  upon  the  ridges  of  hills  were 
also  visible  in  two  places,  which  were  judged  to  be 
designed  for  religious  purposes. 

Bare-Island  was  so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  barren,  and  inhabited  only  by  fisher- 
men.    It  lies  in  lat.  39  deg.  45  min.  south. 

East-Island  lies  in  lat.  37  deg.  42  min.  south.  It 
appeared  to  Captain  Cook,  who  discovered  it  on  his 
first  voyage,  small  and  barren  like  the  former. 

White-Island  is  contiguous  to  the  last  mentioned. 

The  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  lying  in  lat.  37  deg.  59  min.  south,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  main,  are  high,  and  were  also 
remarked  for  barrenness. 

Mercury-Islands,  a  cluster  of  different  sizes.  The 
Bay  is  called  also  Mercury-Bay,  and  lies  in  lat.  3G 
deg.  47  min.  south,  long.  184  deg.  4  min.  west,  and 
has  but  a  small  entrance. 

The  Hen  and  Chickens,  are  small  islands  situated 
in  lat.  35  deg.  46  min.  south. 

Poor  Knights.  These  form  a  cluster  of  islands, 
Iving  in  lat.  3(j  deg.  30  min.  south,  on  which  were 
seen  a  few  towns  which  appeared  fortified,  and  the 
land  round  them  seemed  to  be  well  peopled. 

Cavalles-Islands,  so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  from 
the  name  of  some  fish  the  crew  })urchascd  of  the  In- 
dians. These  people  were  very  insolent,  using  many 
frantic  gestures,  and  throwing  stones  at  the  crew. 
Some  small  shot  were  fired,  and  one  of  them  being 
hit,  a  precipitate  retreat  was  the  consequence. 

Three  Kings.  The  chief  of  these  islands  lies  in  lat. 
34  deg.  12  min.  south,  and  long.  187  deg.  48  min. 
west.  Birds  were  shot  upon  it,  which  were  very  good 
eating,  and  resembled  the  geese  of  Europe. 
'  Hamote,  a  little  island  in  lat.  41  deg.  south,  near 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 

Entry-Isle,  is  an  high  island  situated  about  nine  or 
ten  leagues  from  Cape  Keamaroo,  which  lies  in  4 1 
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longitude. 

Island  of  Lookers-on,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
former,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  because  the 
natives  could  not  be  prevailed  onto  approach  the  ship, 
though  they  admired  it. 

Magnetical-Island,  so  called  by  Captain  Cook, 
because  the  compass  did  not  traverse  well  when  the 
ship  was  near  it.  It  is  said  to  be  high,  rugge',  rocky, 
and  barren  yet  smoke  was  seen  in  several  parts 
about  it ;  it  was  concluded  not  to  be  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. 

The  Sisters.  These  are  two  islands  of  very  small 
extent,  plentifully  stocked  with  wood,  situate  in  the 
lat.  of  5  deg.  south,  and  Ion.  106  deg.  12  min.  east, 
near  south  and  north  from  each  other,  and  encompassed 
by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  the  whole  four  or  five  miles 
in  circuit. 

Caracatoaisthe  southernmost  of  a  cluster  t)f  islands 
lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  Streights  of  Sunda.  Its 
southern  extremity  is  situated  in  the  lat.  of  6  deg. 
9  min.  south,  and  long.  10-5  deg.  15  min.  east.  Its 
whole  circumference  does  not  extend  nine  miles. 
The  island  consists  of  elevated  land,  gradually  rising 
from  the  sea,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  ex- 
cept a  few  spots  cleared  by  the  natives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  rice  fields.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  considerable.  The  coral  reefs  afford  turtles 
in  abundance,  but  other  refreshments  aie  very  scarce 
there. 

Pulo-Bally  is  an  island  about  two  miles  round,  and 
lies  in  the  lat.  of  00  deg.  30  min.  south.  There  is 
good  anchorage  to  the  eastward  of  it  in  12  and  13 
fathom  water,  muddy  ground.  Fresh  water  and  wood 
are  here  in  plenty. 

Schouten-lsland,  so  called  from  Schonten,a  Dutch 
navigator,  who  discovered  them  in  1616,  lie  in  lat. 
00  deg.  46  min.  south. 

Selang  lies  only  in  50  min.  south  lat.  It  is  not 
flat,  or  very  high.  It  foi'ms  two  harbours  with  the 
main  land,  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour.  There  is 
no  danger  in  running  into  either,  but  what  is  plainly 
seen.  The  inner  harbour  is  about  two  miles  broad, 
and  three  long,  and  the  general  depth  ten  fathoms 
water. 

Pulo-Gag  lies  in  18  min.  south  lat.  and  is  an  island 
of  middling  height.  When  plainly  seen,  it  appears 
like  the  land  of  ^Europe,  not  being  woody,  as  the 
islands  in  these  parts  generally  are.  The  valley  is  said 
to  have  a  rich  soil,  and  many  sago  trees  upon  it.  It  is 
not  inhabited,  though  travellers  by  water  often  put 
into  the  bay  to  pass  the  night,  where  they  also  some- 
times employ  several  days  in  fishing. 

Princes  Island  lies  in  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Streights  of  Sunda.  It  abounds  with  vegetables  of 
various  kinds,  deer,  turtle,  &c.  Our  Indian  ships 
used  to  touch  here  to  take  in  water,  but  they  have 
omitted  this  practice  some  years  since  ;  though  Cap- 
tain Cook  says  the  water  is  exceeding  good,  if  filled 
towards  the  head  of  the  brook,  which  circumstance 
perhaps  was  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Tomoguy  is  an  island  situated  in  00  deg.  15  min. 
south  lat.  and,  in  shape,  resembles  a  horse-shoe.  On 
the  island  vises  a  hill,  which  takes  up  about  three 
fourths  of  its  compass,  and  there  are  plantations  of 
tropical  fruits  and  roots  along  the  hill's  side. 

Waglol  is  a  small  flat  island.  At  most  of  these 
islands,  lives  one  or  more  of  these  chiefs  called 
Synagees,  who  repair  on  board  such  vessels  as  visit 
them,  in  order  j.o  beg  presents.  The  dress  of  one  of 
them  is  thus  de'scribed  ;  one  half  of  the  coat  and 
long  drawers  was  clouded  red,  white,  and  yellow; 
the  other  half  blue,  white,  and  green,  clouded  also ; 
not  unlike  the  whimsical  dresses  of  masquerades. 
His  turban,  which  was  pinked,  was  made  of  coarse 
white  calico.  The  Mahometans  upon  these  islands 
live  mostly  upon  fish  and  sago  bread.  Sometimes 
they   mix  a  cocoa-nut,  rasped  down  with   the  sago 
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flour,  and  putting  this  into  a  thin  Chinese  iron  pan, 
they  keep  stirring'  the  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  eat  it 
warm.  They  also  eat  the  ordinary  white  swallo,  a  ^ 
root  which  is  found  every  where  in  the  sand  at  low 
water;  they  eat  it  raw,  cut  up  small,  and  mixed  with 
salt  and  hme-juice.  They  have  the  following  peculiar 
method  of  bleej'ing  in  this  country.  They  put  the 
rough  side  of  a  certain  leaf,  about  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand,  on  that  part  where  they  want  to  extract  the 
blood,  then  with  the  tongue  they  lick  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  under  sitle  is  presently  all  over 
bloody.  A  particular  kind  of  green  fruit  grows  in 
these  parts,  which  the  natives  eat.  It  is  as  long  as  the 
hollow  part  of  a  quill,  and  almost  as  small.  They  call 
it  ciry.  This  fruit  is  very  good  in  a  curry  or  stew, 
leaving-  a  fine  aromatic  flavour  on  tiie  |)alate. 

The  two  clusters  of  islands  Bo  and  Po]io,  lie  nearly 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  1  deg.  17  min.  south. 
They  are  about  five  leagues  asunder.  Bo  consist  of 
six  or  seven  islands. 

These  islands,  which  have  a  good  many  inhabit- 
ants, can  supply  plenty  of  cocoa-niUs,  salt,  and  dried 
fish.  To  the  westward  of  the  cluster,  but  contiguous 
to  it,  are  about  9  ar  10  small  low  islands.  To  the 
eastwai'd,  on  two  islands,  are  two  little  hills,  which, 
at  a  distance,  look  like  tea-cups  turned  upside  down. 
Here  resides  a  rajah,  and  the  isles  are  said  to  be  well 
inhabited. 

Here,  not  only  women  often  kill  or  burn  them- 
selves with  their  deceased  husbands,  but  men  also,  in 
honour  of  their  deceased  masters,  as  authentic  ac- 
counts inform  us.  Those  who  determine  on  this 
are  not  limited  to  time  ;  they  name,  perhaps,  a 
distant  day,  and  in  the  mean  while,  their  intention 
being  made  known,  there  is  no  honour  the  natives 
can  think  of,  but  they  pay  to  this  devotee;  he  is 
caressed  wherever  he  goes.  On  this  fatal  day,  by  the 
side  of  a  great  fire,  a  loose  stage  of  boards  is  erected  ; 
on  this  he  dances,  working  himself  up  to  a  fit.  He 
then  skips  to  the  end  of  a  plank,  which  tilting,  he 
falls  headlong-  into  the  flames,  and  is  consumed  imme- 
diately. 

The  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Waygiow,  which 
lies  about  half  a  degree  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator,  is  near  fifteen  leagues  in  length.  The  hill  on 
Gibby  Mondine,  a  particular  quarter  of  Waygiow, 
which,  from  its  shape,  is  called  the  Cock's  Comb, 
may  be  seen  about  twelve  leagues  ofl".  Some  white 
spots  appear  on  it.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  two  little  islands,  one  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf,  the  other  with  a  hillock  on  it.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  hillock  Ls  a  piece  of  fresh  water,  where  there 
is  anchorage  in  twelve  fathoms  sand.  The  two  islands 
are  connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  dry  at  low 
water.  There  are  said  to  be  100,000  inhabitants  upon 
the  island,  who  wage  perpetual  war  with  one  another. 
Oflak  harbour  lies  in  00  deg,  10  min.  north  lat.  Near 
this  island  two  fishes  were  taken,  the  heads  of  which 
were  remivi-kable  for  an  horn  that  projected  from  be- 
tween their  eyes.  The  horn  was  about  four  inches 
long,  equal  in  length  to  the  head.  Altogether  the 
head  was  like  that  of  an  unicorn.  The  natives  called 
it  Ecu  Raw,  that  is,  the  fish  raw.  The  skin  was 
black,  and  the  body  about  twenty  inches  long.  Its 
tajl  Was  armed  with  two  strong  scythes,  with  their 
points  forwards  on  each  side. 

The  island  of  Abdon  lies  in  only  36  min.  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  three  miles  round,  and  200  feet  high, 
Konibar  is  about  the  same  height  and  size  :  it  is  north 
of  Abdon,  The  rest  of  the  sixteen  islands  that  form 
this  cluster  are  Hal  and  low,  except  Aiow  Barl)ar, 
which  rises  abqut  500  feet.  There  are  said  to  be  plan- 
tations of  yams,  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  other  tro- 
pical productions,  on  Konibar. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  turtle  in  such 
abundance,  and  other  fish  (especially  cockles  about 
the  bigness  of  a  nian's  hca^)  that  they  neglect  agri- 
culture.    >Vhen    they  want  bread,,  they  carry  liye 


turtles,  and  their  eggs,  with  dried  fish,  to  Waygiow, 
wliich  they  truck  for  sago,  either  baked  or  raw ;  nay, 
perhaps,  go  to  the  woods  and  provide  themselves,  by 
cutting  down  the  trees. 

Sangir  is  an  oblong  island,  extending  from  3  deg.  30 
min.  to  4  deg.  30  min,  north  lat.  It  is  broadest  towards 
the  north,  and  tapers  small  towards  the  south.  About 
the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the  island  is  the  town, 
harbour,  and  bay  of  Taroona,  opposite  which,  on  the 
east  coast,  is  also  a  town  and  harbour,  called  Taboo- 
kang.  It  abounds  in  cocoa-nuts,  as  do  many  islands 
that  lie  near  it,  A  fathom  of  small  brass  wire  will 
purchase  100  cocoa-nuts,  an  ordinary  knife  300,  and 
a  battel  (60lb.)  of  cocoa-nut  oil  may  be  had  for  four 
knives  here. 

Tulour,  or  Tanna  Labu,  lies  in  4  deg.  45  min.  north 
lat.  It  is  situated  about  seventy  miles  east  of  the  north 
part  of  Sangir.  It  is  of  a  middling  height.  The  inha- 
bitants live  on  the  sea-coast,  and  have  their  plantations 
up  the  country. 

Salidabo-island  lies  southward  of  Tulour,  being 
divided  only  by  a  narrow  streight,  about  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  not  above  eight  or  ten  miles  in  cirwimference, 
contains  several  villages,  and  is  particularly  well  cul- 
tivated. 

Kabruang-  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Salidabo,  and  is 
parted  from  it  by  a  streight  about  four  miles  wide. 
This  island  is  in  high  cultivation,  and  also  contains 
several  villages. 

Tagulantla  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who 
are  pagans.  On  the  island  are  many  goats,  some  bul- 
locks, and  cocoa-nuts  in  abundance.  The  Dutch  keep 
here  a  corporal  and  two  soldiers,  also  a  school-master 
for  teaching- the  children  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Three  prongs,  a  kind  of  largo  chopping-knives,  will 
purchase  a  bullock,  and  a  thousand  cocoa-nuts  may  be 
had  for  one  of  them, 

Bauka-island  is  near  Tagulanda,  and  remarkable  for 
a  high  hill.  It  has  a  harbour  on  its  south-end,  is  pretty 
well  inhabited,  and  abounds  in  cocoa-nuts,  limes, 
nankas  or  jacks,  turtle,  other  fish,  and  ratans, 

Tellusy  ang-island,  that  is,  Harbour  of  Syang,  is  con- 
tiguous to  Banka-island,  This  harbour,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  good  one,  is  on  the  south-end  of  the  island, 
which  has  a  hill  upon  it.  There  are  some  wild  cattle, 
but  no  other  inhabitants.  These  islands  are  much  fre- 
quented by  cruizers,  not  only  from  Sooloo,  but  from 
Mindanao. 

Sooloo  island  is  situated  in  6  deg,  north  lat.  and 
119  dog,  east  long.  It  is  thirty  miles  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  governed  by  a  king  of  its  own.  It  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  alibrds  a  fine  prospect  from  the  sea. 
Indeed,  the  island  being  rather  small  for  its  number  of 
inhabitants,  they  study  agriculture  more  than  those 
on  the  adjacent  ones,  where  land  is  not  deemed  so 
valuable.  As  they  cannot  depend  on  a  crop  of  rice, 
not  being  sure  of  rain  in  due  season,  they  cultivate 
many  roots  ;  the  Spanish  or  sweet  potatoe  ;  the  clod}', 
or  St,  Hillano  yam  ;  the  China  yam,  both  red  and 
white  ;  sending-  to  Mindanao  for  what  rice  they  con- 
sume. They  have  great  variety  of  fine  tropical  fruits. 
Their  oranges  are  full  as  good  as  those  of  China. 
They  have  also  a  variety,  of  the  fruit  called  jack,  or 
uanka  ;  a  kind  of  large  custard-apple  named  madang; 
mangoes;  and  a  fruit  they  call  bolona,  which  has  a 
white  inside,  and  is  like  a  large  plum  or  mango. 
They  enjoy,  in  great  abundance,  a  very  innocent  and 
delicious  fruit,  called,  lancey.  The  trees  in  the 
woods  are  loaded  with  this  fruit,  which  is  large,  and 
ripens  well.  The  Sooloos  having  great  connexion 
with  China,  audv  many  Chinese  being  settled  among 
them,  they  have  leai-ned  the  art  of  engrafting  and  im- 
proving their  fruits.  Here  is  no  spice  tree  but  the 
cinnamon.  Though  tJiis  island,  from  its  situation, 
enjoys  perpetual  summer,  yet  up  the  country  it  is 
always  cool,  especially  under  the  sliadc  of  the  toak 
trees,  which  are  very   numerous.     This  tree  has  a 
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broad  leaf,  which,  when  bnvisetl  between  the  fing'ers, 
stains  the  hand  red.  The  industi-ious  Chinese  gather 
these  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  tiie  fruit-tree  called 
madansT,  to  line  the  baskets  of  cane  or  bamboo,  in 
which  they  pack  up  the  Sooloo-root,  which  they  ex- 
port in  Efreat  quantities  from  this  place. 

The  Sooloos  are  not  only  neat  in  their  clothes,  but 
dress  gaily.  The  men  g-o  generally  in  white  waist- 
coats, buttoned  down  to  the  wrLsts,  with  white  breeches, 
sometimes  strait,  sometimes  wide.  The  women  are 
handsome  in  general,  and,  by  comparison,  fair.  Those 
of  rank  wear  waistcoats  of  fine  muslin,  close  fitted 
to  their  bodies  ;  their  necks,  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
two  breasts,  being  bare.  From  the  waist  downwards, 
they  wear  a  loose  robe,  girt  with  an  embroidered 
zone  or  belt  about  the  middle,  with  a  large  clasp  of 
gold,  and  a  precious  stone.  This  being  loose,  like  a 
petticoat,  comes  over  the  drawers,  and  reaches  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  the  drawers,  which  are  of  fine 
muslin,  reaching  to  the  ancle. 

The  Sultanship  in  Sooloo  is  hereditary,  but  the  go- 
vernment mixed.  About  fifteen  datoos,  who  may  be 
called  the  nobility,  make  the  greater  part  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  title  is  hereditary  to  the  eldest  son,  and 
they  sit  in  council  with  the  sultan.  The  sultan  has 
iwo  votes  in  this  assembly,  and  each  datoo  has  one. 
The  common  people  of  Sooloo,  called  tellimanhood, 
do  not  enjoy  mncli  real  freedom.  It  is  said  that  their 
haughty  lords,  when  visiting  their  estates,  will  some- 
times',  with  impunity,  demand  and  carry  oft"  young 
women,  wliom  they  happen  to  fancy,  to  swell  tlie 
number  of  their  sandles  (concubines)  at  Sooloo.  In- 
deed, the  lower  class  groan  under  various  kinds  of 
tyranny.  The  nobles  here  are  extremely  dissolute. 
Those  who  ha\e  more  than  one  wife,  keep  each  in  a 
separate  house  ;  but  this  circumstance  is  not  very 
common,  as  their  dissoluteness  consists  in  their  nume- 
rous concubines  and  intrigues;  for  here  women  have 
as  much  liberty  in  going-  abroad  as  in  Europe. 

The  SooJoos  have  a  very  good  breed  of  horses,  and 
their  women  are  very  expert  in  iiding.  Their  man- 
lier is  to  ride  backwards  and  forwards  the  length  of  a 
long  broad  street,  upon  sandy  ground,  forcing  their 
horses  on  a  quick  trot,  and  checking  them  when  they 
attempt  to  gallop.  The  horses  accustomed  to  this, 
trot  very  fast.  Riding  is  an  exercise  in  use  all  over 
the  island  among  women  of  fashion. 

Here  are  wild  elephants,  the  oft'spring  (as  is  sup- 
posed) of  those  sent  in  former  days  from  the  continent 
of  India  as  presents  to  the  kings  of  Sooloo.  Those 
animals  avoid  meeting  with  horned  cattle,  though 
they  are  not  shy  of  horses.  Sooloo  has  s|Kitted  deer, 
and  abundance  of  goats  and  black  cattle,  but  the 
people  seldom  milk  their  cows.  They  have  very  few 
sheep  :  but  the  wild  hogs  are  numerous,  and  do  much 
mischief  by  lu-eaking  down  fpiices.  After  harvest  the 
inhabitants  hunt  the  elephants  and  wild  hogs,  endea- 
voming  to  destroy  ,them.  Of  birds,  there  are  here 
abundance  of  diminutive  cpcatoos,  and  small  green 
parrots.  At  Sooloo,  and  the  ishuid*?  adjacent,  the 
pearl  fishery  has  been  famous  for  many  ages.  In  the 
sea  between  Mindanao  and  Sooloo  is  a  pearl-fishery 
not  inferior  to  any  in  tjie  Indies,-  either  in  point  of  j 
colour  or  size.  This,  indeed,  i«  the  source  of  their 
wealth. 

The  Sooloos  have  in  their  families  many  slaves 
whom  they  purchase  from  the  diflTerent  cruisers. 
Sometimes  they  purchase  whole  cargoes,  which  they 
carry  to  Borneo,  where,  if  the  females  are  handsome, 
they  are  bought  up  for  the  Batavia  market.  The 
masters  sometimes  use  their  slaves  cruelly,  assuming 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Many  are 
put  to  death  for  trifling  ofiences,  and  their  bodies  left 
above  ground.  An  attempt  of  elopement  liere  is 
scarcely  ever  forgiven. 

Tlie  state  of  Sooloo  is  important :  the  inhabitants 
are   very   powerful,  not  only  most  of  the   adjacent 
islands  being  under  them,  but  great  part  of  Borneo.  \\ 
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They  have  the  character  of  being  treacherous,  and  of 
endeavouring  always  to  supply  by  fraud  what  they 
cannot  effect  by  force. 

Pangatari-an,  lying  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
former,  is  a  long  flat  island,  has  no  fresh  water,  nor 
is  any  good  anchoring  near,  except  in  some  few 
places.  It  abounds  in  cocoa-nuts  and  a  fruit  called 
Guava. 

Ramancar  liesin  lat.  9  deg.  25  min.  north,  and 
long.  109  deg.  4-5  min.  east.  It  is  about  twenty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  very  sandy.  A  few  villaj^-es, 
and  a  temple,  are  all  the  buildings  to  be  seen  here. 

Pulo-Sapata  is  situated  in  lat.  10  deg.  4  min.  north, 
and  long.  109  deg.  10  min.  cast.  It  is  elevate^, 
small,  and  unfertile. 

;  Prata  lies  in  lat.  20  deg.  nortli.  Near  the  southcra 
extremity  of  this  island  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Re- 
solution imagined  they  saw  from  the  mast-head  seve^ 
ral  openings  in  the  reef,  which  seemed  to  ])romise  se- 
cure anchorage.  The  extent  of  the  Prata  shoal  being 
about  six  leagues  from  north  to  south,  they  may  be 
accounted  considerable. 

Myo  lies  in  lat.  1  deg.  23  min.  north.  Tyfory  is  a 
flat  islaml  not  so  large  as  Myo,  and  lies  ebout  VV.  by 
S.  from  it,  distant  about  five  or  six  miles.  When  the 
Spaniards  had  the  Moluccas,  this  place  was  inhabited; 
but  the  Dutch  will  not  now  permit  any  one  to  live 
thej-e,  lest  the  smuggling  of  spices  should  prove  the 
consequence. 

Karakita,  Palla,  Siao,  and  Grave,  are  the  princi- 
pal of  a  cluster  of  islands  lying  between  the  lat.  of  3 
and  4  deg.  north.  A  school-master,  a  corporal,  and 
a  few  soldiers,  are  kept  by  the  Dutch  at  Siao. 

The  Rabbit  is  a  small  rocky  island  with  a  few  co- 
coa-nut trees  upon  it,  and  many  rocks  like  sugar- 
loaves  round  it.  It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Karakita 
about  four  miles,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  ani- 
mal whose  shape  it  is  supposed  to  resemble. 

Sulphur-Island,  discovered  by  captain  Gore,  is  in 
34  deg.  50  min.  north  lat.  and  140  deg.  56  min.  east 
long.  Its  length  is  about  five  miles.  The  south 
point  is  an  elevated  barren  hill,  rather  flat  at  tiie  sum- 
mit, and  when  seen  from  the  west  south-west,  exhi- 
bits evident  tokens  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  sand, 
earth,  or  rock,  for  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  of 
which  of  these  substances  its  surface  was  composed, 
displayed  various  colours ;  and  it  was  imagined  that 
a  considerable  part  was  sulphur,  not  only  from  its  ap- 
pearance, but  from  the  strong  sulphurous  smell  per- 
ceived in  a^Jproachingthe  points.  As  the  Resolution 
passed  nearer  the  land  than  the  Discovery,  several  of 
the  ofiicers  of  that,  ship  thought  they  discerned  fire 
proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  hill :  these  circum- 
stances induced  Captain  Gore  to  bestow  on  this  dis- 
covery the  appellation  of  Sulphur-Island. 

Burney's-Island  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Asia,  in  07  deg.  45  min.  north  lat.  The  inland 
country  about  this  part  abounds  with  hills,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  elevation.  Captain  Cook 
observes,  that  the  land  (except  a  few  spots  on  the 
coast)  appeared  to  be  covered  with  snow. 

St.  I/dwrence's-Island,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate observations,  lies  in  t)3  deg.  47  min.  north  lat. 
and  188  deg.  15  min.  east  long,  and  is  three  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  nortliern  [)art  of  it  may  be 
discerned  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  distance. 

Bhering's-Island,  so  called  from  the  navigator  who 
discovered  it;  lies  in  51  deg.  north  lat.  Karakinskoi, 
Maidenoi,  Ataka,  and  Shamai,  are  all  islands  that 
lie  contiguous,  and  very  thinly,  if  at  all  inhabited, 
having  scarcely  any  marks  of  cultivation, 

Gore-Island  lies  in  about  G4  ileg.  north  lat.  and  191 
deg.  east  long.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  extent,  and 
appeared  to  our  navigators  to  be  barren  and  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  and  received  its  appellation  from  Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  discovered  it  in  the  course  of  his  last 
voyage. 
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With  rej^ard  to  the  hmsruage  of  all  the  Oriental 
islands,  nothing  certaini  can  be  said.  Each  island  has 
a  particular  tong-ue  ;  hnt  the  Malayan,  Chinese,  Por- 
tuguese, Dutch,  and  Indian  words,  are  so  frequent 
among-  them,  tliat  it  is  difficult  for  an  European,  who 
is  not  very  expert  in  those  matters,  to  know  the  radi- 
cal language.  The  same  may  be  almost  said  of  their 
religion;  for  though  its  original  is  certainly  Pagan, 
yet  it  is  intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,"  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  other  foreign  superstitions. 

The  sea  which  separates  the  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka   from   Japan,  contains   a 
number  of  islands  in  a  position  from  north-north-east 
to    south-south-west,  which   are   called  the    Kurile- 
Islands.     They   are   upwards  of  twenty  in   number, 
are  all  mountainous,  and  in  several  of  them  ai-e  vol- 
canoes   and   hot    springs.      The  principal   of    these 
islands  are  inhabited;  but  some  of  the  little  ones  are 
entirely  desert  and    unpeopled.     The  foiests'  in  the 
more  northern  ones  are  composed  of  laryx  and  pines; 
those  to  the  southward  produce  canes,  bamboos,  vines, 
6cc.     In  some  of  them  are  bears  and  foxes.     The  sea 
otter  apprars  on  the  coasts  of  all  these  islands,  as  well 
as   whales,  sea  horses,  seals,  and  other  amphibious 
animals.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
iiave  a  great  likeness  to  the  Japanese  in  their  man- 
ners,   language,    and   personal   appearance :     others 
very  much  resemble  the   Kamschadales.     The   nor- 
thern islands  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire  of  Russia ;  •  but  those  to  the  South  pav  homa^•e 
to  Japan.     The   Kurilians  discover  much  humanity 
and  probity  in  their  conduct,  and   are  courteous  and 
hospitable;    but  adversity   renders   them  timid,  and 
prompts   them  to  suicide.     They   have    a  particular 
veneration  for  old  age.     Their  language  is  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  and  they  speak  and  pronounce  it  slowly. 
The  men  are   employed   in    hunting,  fishing  for  sea 
animals  and  whales,  and  catching  fowl.     The  women 
have   charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  make  clothes.     In 
the  northern   islands  they  sew,  and   make  different 
cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles.     The  southern  island- 
ers are  more  refined  and   polished  than  the  itortbern, 
and  carry  on  a  sort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  wliftlier 
they  export  whale  oil,  furs,  and    eagles   feathers  to 
fledge  arrows  with.     In  return,  they  bring  Japanese 
utensds  of  metal  and  varnished  wood,  skillets,  sabres, 
different   .stufts,    ornaments    of    luxui-v,  tobacco,  aH 
sorts  of  trinkets  and  smaU  wares.' 


A    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    DEAD    SEA, 
AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  IN  PALESTINE. 

Extracted  from  Mariti's  Travels  into  Syria,  S^c. 

"  THE  name  Dead  Sea,  is  of  modern  date,  for 
the  ancients  called  it  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  Sea 
of  Sodom,  the  Salt  Sea,  the  lake  of  Sirbou :  and  in 
our  days  the  Arabs  name  it  Bahheret-Lut;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Sea  of  I>ot. 

"  Josephus,  who  caused  this  lake  to  be  measured, 
found  that  it  was  ;380  furlongs  in  length,  and  \60  in 
breadth,  which  may  make  seventy-two  and  a  half  Ita- 
lian milc^  one  way',  and  eighteen  and  three  quarters 
the  other.  It  is  180  miles  in  circumference.  The 
lofty  mountains  of  the  ancient  country  of  the  Moa- 
bites,  surround  it  on  the  eastern  side,  and  discharo-e 
into  it  the  waters  of  the  Arnon  and  the  Zaret,  which 
lall  down  their  sides  in  long  casc&des.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south  by  high  mountains  also,  some 
of  which,  composed  of  blackish  rock,  serve  as  bar- 
riers to  the  vast  deserts  of  Judea;  and  the  rest, 
rlothed  with  verdant  groves,  form  a  part  of  Idumea. 
It  IS  likewise  on  the  west  that  the  brook  Kedron  falls 
mto  this  lake.  The  northern  side  is  entirely  open, 
and  shews  the  dehghtful  plains  of  A^Iona,  which 
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bring  as  a  tribute  to  the  Dead  Sea  the  rapid  waters;  of 
the  Jordan. 

"  We  are  informed  that  this  vast  bason  was  covered 
formerly  with  fruit-trees,  and  abundant  crops,  and 
that  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  buried  under  its 
waters,  arose  the  superb  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah^ 
Adani,  Zeboim,  and  Segor;  all  rendered  illustrious 
l>y  the  presence  of  a  king.  There  is  nothing,  there- 
tore,  in  the  universe,  which  is  not  subject  to  vicissi- 
tudes and  changes. 

"  The  air  is  pure,  the  fields  are  extremelv  verdant, 
an;l  my  eye  was  delighted  with  the  limpidness  of  the 
N.'ater,  which  fell  in  sheets  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  sterility  to  which  part  of  these 
plams  was  Cotidemned  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
I  renders  the  contrast  produced  by  the  fertile  appearance 
,  of  Avlona  much  more  agreeable.  But  how  comes  it 
that  two  travellers  should  differ  so  much  in  their  ideas  ? 
It  IS,  becaiuse  a  capuchin  carries  every  where  alon*'- 
with  him  the  five  senses  of  the  fliitli,  vvhile  I  am  en- 
dowed  vvFtli  those  only  of  nature, 

"  I  endeavoured  hei'e  to  explain  a  phenomenon, 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  others,  as 
well  as  of  myself.  This  vast  bason,  which  is  conti- 
noaliy  receiving  the  waters  of  different  torrents,  rivu- 
lets, and  streams,  has  no  visible  outlet.  Do  its  wa- 
ters, therefore,  discharge  themselves  by  subterranean 
passages  mto  the  Mediterranean,  or  Red  Sea,  as  is 
pretended;  or  must  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ayabian 
jdnlosoplfers,  who  conclude,  and  not  without  some 
foundation,  that  they  are  (hssipated  by  evaporation?* 
"  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear  and  limpid,  but 
bitter  and  excessively  salt.  No  kind  of  fish  are  pro- 
duced in  It;  and  those  even  which  are  sometimes  cai- 
ried  tbitlier  by  the  rapidity  of  the  Jordan,  instantly 
die.  -^ 

"  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  favourable  to 
swimmers  ;  but  people,  if  they  cannot  swim,  may  be 
drowned  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  No  plants  of  any  kind  grow  in  this  lake.  The 
bottom  of  it  is  black,  thick,  and  fu>tid:  and  the  earth 
m  the  neiglibouihood  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  as 
inflammable  as  coal. 

♦'  Branches  of  trees,  wliicli  M\  into  if,  become  pe- 
tnhed  m  a  little  time  by  the  force  of  the  salt  which 
adheres  to  them,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  pith  of 
the  wood.  Some  of  these  petrified  branches,  of  which 
the  curious  are  fond,  may  be  procured  at  Jerusalem. 
"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  approac^h  of  this  shore 
was  mortal  to  birds;  yet  it  is  frequented  by  abun- 
dance of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  particularly  by 
swallows,  which,  with  their  light  wings,  skim  this 
liquid  plain,  and  sport  on  its  surface. 

"  On  certain  days  in  the  year,  this  sea  is  covered 
with  a  black  thick  fog,  which  does  not  extend  further 
thun  its  shores;  but  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  acquire 
force,  they  soon  dissipate  this  body  of  vapours. 

"  The  Dead  Sea  produces  a  kind  of  bitumen, 
called  the  Jewish,  which  may  be  found  floating  on 
the  water  like  large  lumps  of  earth,  and  which,  bein'>- 
driven  by  the  winds  to  the  eastern  and  Western  shores 
adheres  to  them.  It  is  then  collected  by  the  Arabs, 
and  divided  between  them  and  the  basha  of  Damas- 
cus, who  purchases  their  shares  of  it  for  some  pieces 
of  money,  or  such  stufts,  as  they  use  for  clothing. 
This  bitumen  is  a  sulphurous  substance,  mixed  widi 
salt,  which  is  gradually  condensed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  is  as  brittle  as  black  pitch,  to  which  it  has  a 
great  resemblance.  It  is  combustible,  and  exhales, 
while  burning,  a  strong  and  penetrating  smell.  The 
ancient  Arabs  usfd  it  for  daubing  over  the  bottoms 
of  their  vessels,  and  the  Egyptians  for  embalming 
the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  natives  give  this  bitu*^ 
men  the  name  of  lainar." 
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THE  third  grand  division  of  the  globe,  called 
Africa,  is  neither  so  fertile  as  the  others,  nor  so 
populous  as  either  Asia  or  Europe  :  it  nevertheless 
abounds  in  riches,  and  might,  by  a  proper  degree  of 
skill  and  industry,  be  rendei'ed  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  the  base  being  the  northern  part  of  it,  which 
runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  and  the 
point  or  top  of  the  pyramid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Africa  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  water,  ex- 
cept where  it  joins  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
■which  separates  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  only  about  sixty  miles  over.  Being  thus  a  pe- 
ninsula, it  hath  a  prodigious  extent  of  sea-coast,  and 
is  most  advantageously  situated  for  commerce ;  but 
navigation  is  neither  esteemed  nor  cultivated  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  utmost  length  of  this  country,  from  north  to 
south,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  37 
deg.  north  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  34  deg. 
7  min.  south  lat.  is  4300  miles ;  and  the  broadest  part 
from  Cape  Verd,  in  17  deg.  20  min.  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui,  nearthe  Streights  of  Babelmandel,  in  51  deg. 
20  min.  east  long,  is  3o00  miles  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
separates  it  frouj  Europe ;  on  the  coast  by  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
divide  it  from  Asia ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Southern 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  separates  it  from  America. 

As  the  equator  divides  Asia  almost  in  the  middle, 
and  the  far  greatest  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics, 
the  heat  is  in  many  places  almost  insupportable  to  an 
European  ;  it  being  there  increased  l)y  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  vast  deserts  of  burning  santls.  The  coasts, 
however,  and  banks  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile, 
are  generally  fertile,  and  there  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  inhabited. 

Africa  is  watered  by  several  very  noble  rivers  of 
which  the  most  considerable  are  the  Niger  and  the 
Nile.  The  Niger  i'alls  into  the  Atlantic,  or  Western 
Ocean,  at  Senegal  alter  a  course  of  2800  miles  ;  it 
increases  and  decreases  as  tlie  Nile,  fertilizes  the 
country,  and  has  grains  of  gold  in  many  parts  of  it. 
The  Nile,  after  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious 
course  from  its  source  in  Abyssinia.  The  Gambia  and 
Senegal  are  the  only  branches  of  the  Niger. 

The  most  considerable  mountains  in  Africa  are  the 
Atlas,  a  prodigious  chain  extending  from  the  Western 
Ocean  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  owes  its  name  to 
a  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  astronomer,  who  used 
to  obser\'e  the  heavenly  bodies  from  its  summit  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  ])oets  represent  him  as 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  are  still  higher  than  Atlas :  they 
extend  from  Abyssinia  to  Monomotapa.  Those  of 
Sierra  Leona,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions,  divid- 
ing Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  a  ridge  of  lofty  moun- 


tains, called  the  Mountains  of  God,  from  their  being 
remarkably  subject  to  tempests  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  Peak  of  Tenerifte,  which  the  Dutch  make 
their  first  meridian,  is  about  two  miles  high,  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  coast.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  others  of  great  height  and  vast  extent,  whose 
bowels  contain  a  profusion  of  the  richest  metals,  and 
give  rise  to  the  many  rivers  that  water  the  soil  of  this 
neglected  country. 

The  most  noted  Capes,  or  promontories  in  Africa, 
are  Cape  Verd,  so  called,  because  the  land  is  always 
covered  with  green  trees,  and  mossy  ground :  it  is  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  denominated  by  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  first  went  round  it  in  1498,  and  dis- 
coTered  the  passage  to  Asia,  is  the  south  extremity  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  ships  of  every  nation  who  trade  in  India, 
being  about  half  way  from  Europe. 

Babelmandel,  which  joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  the  only  streight  in  Africa. 

As  this  continent  stands  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of 
the  globe,  and  has  thereby  a  mUch  nearer  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  than  any  of 
the  other  quarters  has  with  the  rest,  its  situation  is  con- 
sequently rendered  extremely  favourable  for  com- 
merce. It  is  however  the  misfortune  of  Africa,  that 
though  it  has  10,000  miles  of  se.a  coast,  with  noble, 
large,  deep  rivers,  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  it  should  have  no  navigation,  nor  receive 
any  benefit  from  them  ;  and  that  it  should  be  inhabited 
by  vast  multitudes  of  people,  ignorant  of  commerce, 
and  of  each  other.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are 
most  excellent  harbours,  deep,  safe,  and  calm,  and 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made 
perfectly  secure  by  fortifications  ;  but  quite  destitute 
of  shipping,  trade,  and  merchants,  even  where  tliere 
is  plenty  of  merchandise.  Tliough  it  comprehends  a 
full  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  stored  with  an  inexhausti- 
ble treasure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improvements, 
of  producing  so  many  things  delightful  as  well  a$ 
convenient  within  itself,  yet  it  seems  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  not  only  by  the  natives,  who  are 
quite  unsolicitousof  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature 
has  provided  for  them,  but  also  by  the  more  civilized 
Europeans  who  are  settled  in  it,  particularly  the  Por- 
tuguese. That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we  ha\e  not 
only  the  testimony  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese,  who  have  settlements  on  the  coast,  but 
that  of  the  most  creditable  historians. 

In  ancient  times,  this  country  contained  several 
kingdoms  an«l  states,  eminent  for  arts,  for  wealth, 
for  power,  and  for  the  most  extensive  commerce. — 
The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  state  of 
Carthage  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of 
the  then  known  world;  even  the  British  .shores  were 
visited  by  her  fieets,  till   the  Romans  destroyed  her 
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navigation,  rava»-ed  her  tenitoiics,  and  laid  her  ca- 
pital in  dust.  From  that  period  both  the  arts  and 
commerce  in  Africa  declined.  Agriculture  was  neg;- 
lected,  and  the  manufactures,  for  which  the  natives 
were  once  so  famous,  were  no  longer  practised. — 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Il6i<iaat  eni^)ifo,  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  were  over-run 
by  the  Vandals,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  people 
from  the  north,  who-  coMtri'buted  still  niore  to  the  de- 
struction of  arts  and  sci6"nceS.  These M<?i-e  driven  out 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  and  wer-e 
afterwards  succeeded  by  the  Turks  ;  and  bofh  being 
of  the  Mahometan  superstition,  whose  professt)rs  car- 
ried desolation  with  them  wherever  they  came,  the 
ruin  of  that  once  flourishing  part  of  the  world  was 
completed. 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
continent  may  be  divided  into  three  softs,  Pagrtiw, 
Mahometans,  and  Christians.  The  first  are  the  most 
numerous,  possessingthe  greatest  part  of  the  country 
from  the  Ti'opic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj>e, 
and  they  are  generally  black.  Tlie  Mahometans,  wlio 
are  erf  a  tawny  corajjlexion,  posses-s  Egypt,  and  almost 
all  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  or  what  is  called  the 
Barbary  Coast.  The  people  of  Abyssinia*  or  the 
Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Christians,  but  re- 
tain many  Pagan  and  Jewish  ritesi  There  are  also 
some  Jews  on  the  nortii  of  Africa,  who  manage  all  the 
little  trade  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


The  iidiabitants  are  imacqttaintod  with  ice,  hail,  or. 
snow;  and  in  these  scorching  regions,  the  natives 
would  as  soon  expect  that  m;u'bie  should  melt,  and 
flow  in  liqiiid  streams;,  as  that  water  by  freezing- 
should  lose  its  fluidity,  be  arrested  by  the  cold,  and, 
ceasing  to  flow,  becoiwc  like  the  solid  rock.  They 
are  but  seldom  blessed  with  rain,  and  depend  on  the 
overdowing  of  the  rivers  for  the  fertdization  of  the 
soil  ill- many  parts,  whilt?  otlier  rv'^iuus  art!  altogether 
sterile,  ami  uuinli«hitnW<»  burning  sands.  The  barren- 
ness in  several  places,  the  brutality  and  savage  dispo- 
sition of  the  natives,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  iiinunie- 
rahle  wild  beasts  in  ujost  of  its  countries,  evince,  liiat 
tlife  mysof  the  sur^  are  here  so  fervid  and  powerful,  as 
to  dry  and  burn  up  the  juices  uf  the  vegetable,  and 
overheat  the  blood  of  the  aniinid  creation,  so  that  the 
first  are  debilitated,  and  the  latter  rendered  furious  and 
ungorernable. 

The  most  judicious  geographers  and  the  learned  in 
g'eneral,  rtre  much  divided  in  their  opinions  rfesftectii^' 
the  modern  divisions  of  Africa  ;  the  reason  of  whieii 
is,  that  scarcely  any  traveller  hjts  |H'neti'ated  into  the 
middle  of  the  counti-)' ;  on  the;e  accounts,  we  must 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and  even 
the  names  of  several  of  tlie  inland  nations,  which  mav 
still  be  reckoned  among'  the  unknown  and  undisco- 
vered parts  of  the  world  ;  but  accordring  to  the  best 
accounts  and  surveys,  Atiica  may  be  divided  according' 
to  the  following  table. 
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E  G  Y  P  T. 

Siluation,  Extent,  Divisions,    Climate,  Soil,  Bloun- 
tains.  Inhabitants,  Government,  Cities,  iSj-c. 

THIS  kingdom  is  situated  between  the  20th  and 
3'id  deg.  of  north  Lit.  and  the  28th  and  3lJth 
deg.  of  east  long.  It  is  aI)out  600  miles  in  length, 
and  250  in  breadth:  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  north ;  by  Abyssinia,  or  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
on  the  south ;  and  by  the  desert  of  Barca,  and  the 
unknown  parts  of  Africa,  on  the  west;  and  includes 
140,700  square  miles. 

The  w  hole  country  is  distinguished  by  the  northern 
and  southern  divisions;  which  are  subdivided  into 
Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt.  The  chief  towns 
in  Lower  Egypt  are,  Grand  Cairo,  Bulac,  Alexan- 
dria, Rosetta,  Damietta.  Upper  Egypt  has  lor  its 
principal  towns,  Sayd  or  Thebes;  and  Cossiar. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  in  general  very  unhealthy : 
the  high  rocks  and  mountains  which  encompass  it  on 
the  east,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia  and  Barca 
on  the  west,  rendering  it  prodigiously  hot,  particu- 
larly in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  They  always 
reckon  two  summers  in  this  kingdom;  the  first,  in 
Marcli,  April,  and  May,  is  the  most  unwholesome, 
becau.se  of  the  unequal  weather,  attended  witl»  violent 
and  parching  winds  which  blow  at  that  season  ;  but  in 
the  second,  viz.  in  June,  July  and  August,  the  wea- 
ther is  more  settled,  and  the  air  much  cooler.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter,  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  delightful  countries  in  the  world. 

The  soil  of  this  kingdom  is  luxuriant  even  to  a  pro- 
verb, owing  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
for  it  seldom  rains  except  in  winter.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  such,  after  the  waters  of  this  river  begin  to 
retire,  that  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  next  to 
nothing.  In  October  and  May  he  throws  his  wheat 
and .  barley  into  the  rich  mud  or  slime  which  the 
:3« 


Nile  leaves  behind,  without  adding  any  manure,  ex- 
cept mixing-  with  it  a  little  sand.  He  turns  his  cattle 
out  to  graze  in  November;  and  in  about  six  weeks 
nothing  can  Ije  more  charming  than  the  prospect  which 
the  face  of  the  country  presents,  in  rising  coi'n,  vege- 
tables, and  verdure  of  every  sort.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  fruits  perfume  the  air.  The  culture  of  pulse,  me- 
lons, sugar-canes,  and  other  plants  which  require 
moisture,  is  supplied  by  small,  but  regular  cuts,  from 
cisterns  and  rciservoirs.  Dates,  plantains,  gra[)es, 
figs,  and  jialm-trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are 
here  plentiful.  Sugar-ranes  are  also  produced  in  this 
country;  and  the  mendows  yield  the  richest  piusture 
in  tlie  world,  the  grass  being  u.sually  as  high  as  the 
cattle.  March  and  April  are  t!ie  harvest  months,  and 
they  produ(,c  three  crops ;  one  of  lettuces  and  cucum- 
bers (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants) one  of  corn  and  one  of  melons. 

The  animals  of  Egypt  seem  to  partake  of  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  soil ;  for  the  cows,  it  is  said,  always  bring 
two  calves  at  a  time,  and  sheep  yean  twice  in  a  year, 
having  two  lambs  at  the  first,  and  one  at  the  second; 
a  goat  is  often  followed  by  four  ki('s,  which  she  has 
brought  in  six  months.  Oxen  abound  here,  and 
200,000  of  tliese  animals  are  daily  employed  by  the 
inhabitants  in  raising  water  for  the  use  of  the  fields 
and  gardens.  The  Egyptian  horses  arc  hehl  in  great 
esteem,  and  a  fine  breed  of  asses  are  likewise  found 
here  :  also  wild  asses,  camels,  oxen,  antelopes,  tygers, 
and  hyjcnas  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  animals  are 
the  crocodile,  the  hippopotamus.  Or  river  horse ;  the 
chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  or  Egyptian  rat,  and  a 
large  species  of  ape,  with  a  head  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  dog;  from  which  circumstance  the  Greeks 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  cynoocphaius.  The  croco- 
dile is  an  amphibious  animal,  resembling  a  lizard. 
They  have  four  short  legs,  with  large  feet  armed  with 
claws;  their  backs  are  covered  with  imponetrabl'S 
scales,  and  they  are  commonly  about  twenty  feet  in 
length.  'J'hese  animals  wait  lor  their  prey  in  the 
sedge,  and  other  coverts  on  the  sides  of  the  Nile,  and 
often  surprise  traveUers,  who,  deceived  l)y  the  colour, 
a   \J  take 
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take  them  for  trunks  of  old  trees.  The  method  t)f 
attackini?  a  man,  is  to  beat  him  down,  either  with 
their  fore-paws,  or  their  tail.  The  natives  have  two 
methods  of  destroyini;-  them  ;  tlic  hrst  is  by  a  piece  of 
flesh  fastened  on  a  liook,  and  thrown  into  tlie  i'iv(;r 
by  a  rope,  tlie  other  end  of  wliich  is  fastened  to  a 
stake  ;  when  the  erocodile  has  seized  the  bait,  they 
drai>-  him  to  tlio  shore,  and  easily  dispatch  him.  The 
other  is  by  striking-  them  when  asleep  by  the  river 
side,  under  tiie  l»elly,  with  a  pole  arnu'd  with  a 
bearded  point  of  iron,  fastened  to  a  stake ;  but  this 
is  a  \ei-v  diin^'erous  method,  and  therefore  less  prac- 
tised than  the  former.  The  iiip|)0[)otanuis  is  lari^er 
than  an  ox,  which  the  hinder  parts  greatly  resemble  : 
the  head  is  like  tiiat  of  a  horse,  and  it  has  thick  large 
feet,  vith  pnxlig'ions  claws.  This  is  likewise  an  am- 
phibious animal,  and  often  leaves  the  Nile  to  feed  in 
the  lueadows,  but  immediati  ly  retires  into  the  water 
on  the  approach  of  any  person.  The  ichneumon  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  covered  with  roui>h  hair, 
spotted  uith  wliit(>,  yellow,  and  ash  colour:  its  nose 
is  formed  like  that  of  a  hog-,  and  the  animal  uses  it 
to  turn  u|)  the  earth.  The  legs  are  short  and  black  ; 
the  tail  resembles  that  of  a  fox.  The  ichneumon  is 
said  to  be  of  infinite  use  in  Eg-ypt,  from  its  natural 
antipathv  to  the  crocodile,  whosc^  <?g'g"*>  if  destroys. 
The  chameleon  is  not  unlike  a  li/.ard  in  shai)e,  and 
changes  coloiu"  as  the  spectator  chang"es  his  position. 

Egypt  abounds  in  birds  both  wild  and  tame,  parti- 
"  cularly  ostriches,  eagles,  hawks,  and  a  prodigious 
nunilter  of  water-towl,  among-  which  are  pelicans, 
llamingoes,  herons,  'kc.  but  those  peculiar  to  the  Nile 
are  the  ibis,  the  g-oose  with  golden  feathers,  the  rice, 
hen,  or  hen  of  Dim\at,  and  the  sak-sak.  The  ibis 
is  of  as  great  service  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  ichneu- 
mon, b\  destroying^  the  flying-  serpents,  which  the 
south  wind  brings  from  the  deserts  of  TAbia.  At 
the  iirojier  season  of  the  year,  these  birds,  by  a  pe- 
culiar instinct,  are  said  to  wait  an  the  frontiers  for 
these  serpents,  and  de\  our  them  in  their  flight  before 
they  enter  Egypt,  'j'ln;  bill  and  legs  of  this  bird  re- 
semble those  of  a  str)rk,  and  its  ustuxl  food,  besides 
serpents,  are  snails,  locusts,  and  other  insects.  The 
ostrich  is  of  a  prodigious  si'/e,  and  if  pursued  will 
strike  m  ith  its  legs  like  a  horse. 

Among  the  reptiles  fovuid  in  Egypt,  are  the  basilisk 
or  co(;katrice,  and  the  asp,  whose  bite  stupefies  the 
passenger,  and  throws  him  insensibly  into  a  deep 
sleep,  which  jmts  a  period  to  his  existence. 

The  onh  river  in  hVynt  is  the  Nile  above-men- 
tioncfl,  on  the  armual  inundation  of  which  the  fertility 
of  the  greatest  part  of  that  kingdom  de[>ends.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  best  geographers,  tht;  time  of  this  flux 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  rainy  seasons  between 
the  tropics;  for  they  conmienc«!  in  the  mountains 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  begin  to  swell  about  the  middle  of  that  month; 
so  that  there  are  fifteen  days  allowed  for  the  course  of 
the  water  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt.  As  a  further 
proof  that  this  inundation  is  caused  by  the  \  iolent 
rains  in  Ethiopia,  let  it  be  observed,  that  about  a 
fortnight  after  they  begin  to  abate,  which  happens  in 
September,  the  ri\er  begins  to  sink  in  Egypt;  and 
ten  days  after  the  rains  are  entirely  ceased,  which  is 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Nile  is  reduced 
to  its  usual  channel. 

Tliongli  the  river  ))egins  to  swell  in  May,  no  pulj- 
hc  notice  is  taken  of  it  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  by 
which  time  it  has  generally  risen  about  seventeen  feet, 
and  then  the  public  criers  proclaim  it  through  the 
capital  and  other  cities,  and  continui-  to  pubhsh,  in 
the  same  manner,  how  nuich  it  increases  e^el-y  day, 
till  it  has  rji.*^i  to  about  thirty-four  ^|Bfe|t>  when  the 
flam  of  the  C-hali,  or  great  canal  -atiHwdak,  which 
pa.sses  through  tlie  middle  of  Cairo,. ^^!^  down,  by 
means  of  whieh  the  water  is  dispc-rse?r^vcr  all  the 
lands.     When  the  riser  is  at  its  proj'cr  height,  the 


inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee,  with  all  sorts 
of  festivities.  When  the  water  rises  about  forty-nine 
feet,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  plentiful  year,  but  if  it  exceeds 
that  height,  it  is  productive  of  infinite  mischief;  for 
besitles  sweeping  away  the  houses  and  drowning  the 
cattle,  it  engenders  a  g-reat  lunnbta*  of  insects,  which 
destroy  the  harvests. 

The  day  on  which  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  cut  is 
observed  as  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  in  Egypt. 
The  bashaw  always  attends,  accompanied  by  the 
gn^at  ofificers  of  state,  and  an  innumerable  concourse 
of  people;  though  we  are  told,  the  spectacle  itself  is 
not  vi;ry  magnificent.  This  officer  is  very  caretid 
that  the  river  is  arrived  at  its  proper  height  before 
the  canal  is  opened  ;  for  if  it  wants  but  an  inch  of  it 
when  he  orders  the  dam  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  year 
should  afterwards  prove  unfruitlul,  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  Turkish  emperor  his  tribute ;  but  if  this  pre- 
caution is  observed,  and  the  harvests  prove  unfavour- 
able, no  tribute  can  be  claimed  by  that  prince,  the 
pro(hice  being  then  scarce  suificicnt  to  maintain  the 
inhal)itants. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  daily  increase  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  gradual  rise  of  it  is  very  exactly  measure<l, 
either  by  wells  sunk,  or  pillars  erected,  divided  for 
that  purpose,  and  termed  nilouietcrs  or  mikyases. 
That  in  the  castle  of  Old  Cairo  is  a  large  square  reser- 
voir, round  which  runs  a  handsome  gallery,  sustained 
by  twelve  marhle  pillars,  which  form  arches,  with  a 
balustrade,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  look  in- 
to the  water.  In  the  midst  of  the  bason,  through 
which  a  can:d  from  the  Nile  passes,  is  an  octagonal 
pillar  of  while  marlde,  div  ided  into  tvvent\-t\vo  ecjual 
parts,  by  which  the  rising  of  the  water  is  determined: 
and  the  whole  so  accurately  finished,  that  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  is  always  exactly  on  a  level  with  that 
in  the  river. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  Nile,  without  assistance, 
to  overflow  all  the  plains  of  Egypt,  canals  and  tren- 
ches have  been  cut  with  vast  labour  and  expence, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  convey  the  water  to  every  part:  so  that  each 
town  and  village  has  its  canal,  which  is  opened  at 
proper  times,  tliat  the  land  may  be  «)\  crflowed.  By 
this  method  the  inhabitants  are  also  su[»plied  with 
water  for  every  other  use,  there  being  no  more  than 
two  springs  in  the  whole  country.  In  the  lower  Egypt, 
at  the  height  of  the  Nile's  flood,  nothing-  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  plains  but  the  tojis  of  forests  and  fruit-trees, 
their  towns  and  villages  being-  built  upon  eminences, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  so  that  the  inhabitants  -.it 
that  time  have  no  communication  with  each  other  but 
by  boats. 

\\  hen  the  country  is  all  verdant,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
to  sail  up  the  Nile.  A  nund)er  of  vitlages  are  .scat- 
tered along  each  side  of  the  riv  cr.  The  houses  are 
indeed  low,  and  built  of  utdjurnt  bricks;  but,  inter- 
mixed as  they  are  with  palm-trees,  and  pigeon  houses 
of  a  singular  form,  they  present  to  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
g-cr  an  unconunon  and  pleasing  pros[)ect.  Near  seve- 
j-id  of  these  villages  are  seen  large  heaps  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities. 

The  navigation  of  the  Nile  would  be  still  more 
agrcMable,  wi-re  it  not  infested  by  pirates.  But  when 
a  great  number  of  peo[)le  ar«;  on  board  a  vessel,  they 
keep  on  their  guard ;  and  discharge  a  few  shots  from 
time  to  time,  to  shew  that  they  are  provided  with 
fire-arms;  this  kgops  the  villains  in  awe,  ami  rentiers 
the  passage  less  dangenais.  There  is  much  more 
danger  in  trusting  to  a  lieis,  or  miister  of  a  vessel, 
with  whom  you  are  unacquainted,  who  may  favour 
the  robbers,  and  share  their  plunder.  Wliole  villages 
arc  said  to  follow  this  trade  ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
boats  never  stop  in  their  ntighl)ourhood. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  baidvs  of  the  Nile  are  very 
dexterous  in  the  art  of  swinuning,  which  they  fre- 
quently »  xercise  in  stealing  from  the  boats,  if  not 
with  oj)eu   force,  v. t  with   a  degree  of   address  and 
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audacity  worthy  the  most  noted  pickpockets.  The 
following  is  a  recent  instance  of  their  snhtilty  and 
boldness.  The  servants  of  a  Pacha,  newly  arrived, 
caught  one  of  them  in  the  act,  seized  him,  and  broii-vht 
him  before  the  Pacha,  who  tlireatened  him  with  in- 
stant death  ;  hnt  the  rogue  asked  leave  to  exhibit 
one  of  his  tricks,  saying;',  that  he  hoped  his  dexterity 
mi£fht  procure  his  pardon.  He  obtained  leave.  Then 
collecting  several  etfectsin  the  tent,  he  wrapped  them 
up,  coolly,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  Egyptians  wraj) 
up  their  clothes  when  they  are  to  pass  a  river.  After 
playing  some  time  with  this  parcel,  he  put  it  on  his 
head,  threw  himself  into  the  \ile,  and,  before  the 
Turks  were  so  far  rccovcreil  from  their  surprize  as  to 
level  their  musquets  at  him,  was  safe  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

iM.  Niebuhr  (from  w  hom  ^^■e  have  extracted  the 
above  particulars  concerning  this  celebrated  river) 
says,  through  all  the  T.ower  Egy|)t  he  saw  no  cro(;o- 
diles  in  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile  up  which 
his  company  sailed  ;  and  adds,  as  the  notion  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  in  tile  Mikkias,  near  Cairo,  there  is 
a  talisman,  the  virtue  of  whicii  hinders  those  amphi- 
bious animals  from  descending  lower  in  the  river  : 
but,  respecting  this  circumstance  our  author  very 
judiciously  observes,  tliat  "  the  charm  is  not  in  the 
Mikkias,  but  in  the  population  and  cultivation  of  the 
country  ;  for  ravenous  animals,  whether  of  the  sea 
or  land,  are  soon  intimidated  by  the  frequent  aspect 
of  man.  Men,  too,  in  their  anxiety  to  rid  them- 
selves of  such  destructive  enemies,  gradually  thin 
their  nimibers,  and  at  length  entirely  extciiuinate 
them." 

The  Egyptians  trade  Avith  tlie  Arabs  for  coffee, 
drugs,  frankincense,  spice,  calicoes,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, fornierlv  imported  into  Europe  in  prodigious 
quantities;  but  that  branch  of  trade  is  now  greatW 
declined.  Most  of  the  European  powers  have  consuls 
in  Egvpt :  ours  reside  at  Cairo.  Several  English 
vessels  arrive  annually  at  Alexandria,  some  of  w  hich 
are  laden  on  account  of  the  owner;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  are  freighted  by  the  Jewish,  Arniinian,  and 
Mahometan  traders. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  manufactures  carrie<l 
on  in  Egy[it  :  it  is  however  known,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants export  great  quantities  of  unmanufacturetl,  as 
well  as  prepared  ihw,  thread,  cotton,  calicoes,  and 
leather  of  different  kinds,  which  arc  landed  at  Suez, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  Europe.  Their  other  produc- 
tions fur  exportation  are  wax,  sal  ammoniac,  saffron, 
sugar,  senna,  and  cassia.  'JMie  internal  traffick  of  the 
kingdom  is  chieily  carried  on  by  caravans. 

Egypt  being  inhabited  by  sex  eral  different  )ieo])le, 
viz.  Turks,  Arabs,  Moors,  Greeks,  Jews,  Franks, 
and  Coptics,  their  stature,  complexion,  habits,  &c. 
are  couse([uently  various.  The  Arabs  are  of  a  dec[) 
swarthy  conqdexion,  and  are  represented  by  the  best 
authorities  as  retaining  the  patriarchal  mode  of  tend- 
ing their  flocks,  and  many  of  them  without  any  fixed 
place  of  abode.  'Ihe  'lurks  who  reside  in  Egypt, 
letainall  their  original  pride  and  insolence  ;  and  wear 
the  'J'mkish  habit,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Arabs  and  Cojitics. 

The  Coptics,  who  ave  the  descendants  of  the  ori- 
ginal Egyptians,  are  an  ill-looking  slovenly  jieojjle, 
immerst'd  in  indolei>re,  anil,  in  their  conq>Iexions, 
they  arc  rather  sun  burnt  than  swarthy  or  black.  Their 
ancestors  wt  re  once  Christians,  and  in  general  thev 
stdl  pretend  to  be  of  that  religion  ;  but  Mahonietanism 
is  the  prevailing  worship  among  the  natives. 

The  Coptics  are   generally  excellent  acconq)tants, 
and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching  the  other  natives 
•to  read  and  write. 

The  jVral)s  and  Coptics  dress  very  plain,  their 
chief  iiiury  being  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen, 
with  a  lung  cloth  coat,  either  over  or  under  it.  The 
Christians  :md  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  contetit 
themsehes  with  a  lineu  or  woollen  wrapper,  whicli 


they  fold,  blanket-like,  round  their  body.  The  dress 
ot  the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming  ;  l)ut  their 
clothes  are  silk,  when  they  can  afford  it ;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  delicate  com- 
plexions and  features.  The  Jews  wear  bUie  leather 
slippers,  the  other  natives  of  the  country  red,  and  the 
foreign  Christians  yellow. 

The  occult  sciences,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 
termed,  the  black  art,  was  supjiosed  to  have  arrived 
at  a  higher  degree  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  country 
whatever;  and,  e\en  at  present,  jugglers,  fortune- 
tellers, uiountebanks,  and  travelling  slight-of-hand 
men,  swarm  in  that  country  ;  and  their  prognostica- 
tions, whether  fortunate  or  otherwise,  are  received 
with  the  greatest  faith  by  the  deluded  Egyptians.  The 
diversions  and  exercises  of  the  inhabitants  are  nmch 
the  same  as  those  of  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
The  dancing  camels,  however,  exhibited  here,  seem 
peculiar  to  this  kingdom. 

^''gypt  at  present  is  not  so  po{)ulous  as  formerly,  its 
scarcity  of  inhabitants  being  principally  owing  to 
their  being  slaves  to  the  Turks.  They  are,  however, 
still  numerous;  but  what  has  been  said  of  the  popu- 
lousness  of  Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions^  is 
a  mere  tiction.  As  most  of  the  people  live  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  i:;  inlfa- 
bited  by  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  we  cannot  precisely 
ascertain  its  po[)ulation  in  general. 

With  respect  to  their  religion,  we  learn,  from  his- 
tory, that  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
planets,  and  several  sorts  of  birds  and  wild  l)easts, 
among  which  were  the  crocodile,  the  ichneumon, 
and  tliei!)is.  Some  of  them  adored  even  leeks  and 
onions;  but  the  general  oliject  of  their  worshi])  was 
a  large  black  ox,  which  they  termed  Apis.  The 
Turks,  iMoors,  and  Arabs,  settled  in  Egyi)t,  are  all 
]Mahometans  ;  and  the  two  latter  are  strict  observers 
of  their  religion  :  they  rise  very  early,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  jmblic  devotions,  which  are  performed 
by  break  of  day,  and  attend  again  at  noon,  at  sun-set, 
and  at  the  setting  of  the  watch,  when  it  begins  to  be 
dark.  The  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  are  enthusiasts, 
and  profess  great  veneration  for  a  set  of  people  among 
them  called  santos,  or  felli»ws  who  pretend  to  a  supc- 
rioi  degree  of  holiness,  but  are  dcspisc<l  by  the  Turks 
as  insolent  hypocrites.  Many  of  them  will  appear  in 
the  streets  perfectly  naked,  and,  in  that  manner,  will 
intrude  without  any  ceremony  into  the  best  houses,  sit 
down  to  dinner,  and  leave  the  table  when  they  are 
satisfied,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  them. 

The  Egyptian  Turks  mind  religious  affairs  very 
little;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  species  of 
Christianity  is  adopted  by  tl)e  Christian  Coptics,  which 
are  nnnieious  here,  but  they  profess  to  be  of  the 
Greek  C'hiu'ch,  and  enemies  to  that  of  Rome.  In 
religious,  and  indeed  many  civil  matters,  they  are 
under  thejiuisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
wlio,  by  the  dint  of  money,  generally  purchases  a 
])rotection  at  the  Ottoman  court.  It  is  afhrmed  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  here  by  St.  Mark. 

Egypt,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  seat  of  learning; 
the  Greeks  deri\ed  all  their  knowledge  from  this 
source.  Geometry  was  invented  in  Egypt;  and  it  is 
with  great  reason  supposed,  that  Pythagoras  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  trut;  system  of  the  world  from 
the  Egyptian  ])riests.  The  Ptolemies  arc  celebrated 
for  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  literature  :  to 
their  nuniifictnee  we  owe  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  scri|)1ures  ;  and  they  formed  at  Alexandria  a 
library  superior  to  any  thing  the  world  ever  saw.  But 
the  first  cali[>hs,  who  vv»  re  the  innnediate  successors  of 
Mahomet,  nnule  war  from  conscience  and  principle 
upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  except  the  koran  ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  the  valuable  manuscripts  contained 
in  this  most  magnificint  library  were  applied,  for  some 
months,  iit  cooking  their  victuals,  and  warming  their 
baths  ;  and  the  same  fate,  through  Mahometan  bigotry 
and     ignoranc(!,  attendtid  upon   the   other  Egyptiaa 
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Ubvaries  of  inestimable  value.  With  regartl  to  the 
architecture,  sculpture  and  paint i lis',  of  the  ancitnt 
Egyptians,  sufficient  specimens  still  remain  to  con- 
vince us,  that  they  excelled  every  thini^  then  known 
in  the  world:  nor  "has  the  f2,randeiu-  of  their  designs 
been  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  nation.  But  how  is 
this  country  fallen  !  it  once  possessed  the  seat  of  emi- 
nence, and  held  the  sceptre  of  learning-  ;  it  is  now 
sunk  into  the  abyss  of  ignorance,  and  exhibits  a  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness ;  tor  the  Turks  have  rivettcd  the  chains  of  bar- 
barous ignorance,  which  the  lower  race  of  caliphs, 
who  were  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  imposed. 
Arithmetical  calculations,  adapted  to  the  dispatch  of 
business;  the  jargon  of  astrology,  a  few  nostrums  in 
medicine,  and  some  foolish  attempts  to  deceive  the 
vulgar  by  a  pretence  to  magic  ;  now  compose  all  the 
learning  of  Egypt. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Egypt  are  the  pyramids, 
%vhich  are  the  most  stupendous,  though  to  appearance 
the  most  \iseless,    structures  e\ev  raised  by  the  hands 
ol"  men  ;  they  are,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  dispersed 
al)0ut  the  Arabian  desert.  One  of  the  three  largest  of 
them  we  shall  give  a   particular  description  of  here. 
It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  in  the  desert  above 
mentioned,  about   a  quarter  uf  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  abo\  e  wiiich  the  rock  rises  witli 
an  easy   ascent  upwards  of  100  feet.     Each  side  of  i 
this  pyramid,   at  the  base,  is  093  feet ;  its  perpendi- 
cular height    19!)  feet;  but,   if  measured  along   the  j 
sloping  side  of  the  pyramid,  it  is  ecpial  to  the  Ijrcadth  , 
of  the  base.  It  covers  an  area  of  480,2  19  s(|ua re  feet,  I 
■which  is  equal  to  eleven  acres  of  ground.    The  ascent  ; 
to  the  top  of  this  pyramid  is  by  207  steps  placed  on  the  | 
out   side,   every   step   being   the   depth  of  one  entire  ! 
st<ip.e,  and  many  of  tliem  thirty  feet  in  length.     On 
the  north  side,  an  artificial  Ijank  of  earth  is   raised 
thirty-eight  feet,    and  from   this  there  is  a    narrow 
square  passage,  which  leads  into  the  pyramid.     Tiiis 
passage  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  and  , 
a  quarter  broad,  and  extends,  on  a  dccli\  ity,  ninety-  1 
two  feet  and  a  half.     It  is  so  contracted  towards  the  • 
end,  tliat  the  spectators  are   obliged  to  cvcc\>  u[)ou  i 
their  bellies   for  a  considerable   distance,  which  at  | 
length  brings  them  into  a  place  somewhat  larger,  and 
inhabited  by  a  prodigious  number  of  large  bats.     On 
the  left  haiid,   adjoining  to  the  entrance,    is  a  stone  [ 
eight  or  nine  fjet  high,  which,  being  climbed,   leads 
to  the  entrance  of  the  first  gallery,    an   hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  length,   five  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in 
l)rea(ith,  the  whole  consisting  of  white  polished  marble. 
This    gallery   leads  by  a  gentle   ascent  to  a  second, 
which  is  an  hundred  anil  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
twenty-six  feet  in  height,  and  six  broad.     This  is  also 
of  wliite    polished  mar!>!e,  cut  in   vast  squares,  the 
junctures  are  so  close  and  exact  as  to   be  scarce  dis- 
cernible by  the  most  curious  eye  ;   and  on  each  side 
there   are  benches  of  the  same  materials.     The  pas- 
sage from  this  gallery  is  through  a  snniU  sc[nare  hole 
into   some    closets,     or    little   chambers,  lined  Avith 
Thebaic  marble,  which  lead  to  a  a  ery  noble  hall,  ov 
chamber,    situated     exactly   in     tl)e    centre    of  the 
pyramid.     The  floor,  sides,   and  roof  of  this  room, 
are  formed  of    exquisite  tables  of  Thebaic  marble. 
It    is  about  thirty-four  feet  in   length,  seventeen  in 
breadth,  and   nineteen  and  a  half  in  height.      Erom 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it  there  are  but  six  ranges  of 
marble,  and  the  blocks  which  cover  it  are  of  a  stupen- 
dous length,  nine  of  them  forming  the  roof.     In  the 
middle  of  the  liall  is  a  marble  chest  seven  feet  long, 
i^upposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cheops,  or  Chenmis,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  pyramid  ; 
but  there,  is  no  appearance  of  a  corpse   having  ever 
been  laid  in  it; 

At  some  distance  from  the  above  pyramid,  and  in 
the  same  deserts,  are  situated  the  nunnmy-pits,  the 
shallowest  of  w  hich  are  thirty-two  feet  deep.  At  the 
bottom  are  square  openings  or  passages,  ten  or  fifteen 


feet  long,  which  lead  into  square  arched  rooms,  ia 
which  the  embalmed  bodies  lie,  some  of  them  iu 
chests  or  coffins  of  wood,  others  in  stone  coffins,  and 
others  are  only  wrap|)ed  in  pieces  of  linen  cloth, 
gummed  or  glued  together.  With  these  mummies  are 
usually  found  the  figures  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  little 
images  of  several  sorts,  some  of  copper,  others  of 
stone,  and  others  of  different  sorts  of  earth. 

Near  the  largest  pyramid  stujids  what  is  usuallv 
called  the  sphinx,  which,  if  entire,  should  resemble 
a  woman  in  the  npjjer  part,  and  a  lion  in  the  lower. 
Nothing  more  of  this  figure,  however,  is  discernible, 
than  from  the  shoulders  upwards,  and  yet  it  is  near 
thirty  feet  in  height.  INlany  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  hewn  out  of  tl'.e  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and 
that  there  was  never  any  more  of  it  than  what  is  now 
visible. 

We  must  not  omit  another  curiosity  mentioned  by 
all  ancient  and  modern  authors,  which  is  alabyrinlli 
near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  said  to  have  been  con- 
trive<l  by  king  Psaujuiticus.  The  greater  pait  of  it 
is  under  ground,  antl  contains,  within  the  compass 
of  one  wall,  twelve  j'alaces  and  1000  houses  ;  the 
walls,  ])illars,  and  roofs  were  of  marble,  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  neither  wood  nor  cement  was  used  iu 
the  whole  fabric.  This  labyrinth  had  only  one  en- 
trance, and  so  many  intricate  turnings  and  windings, 
that  it  \A  as  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way 
without  a  guide  :  which  occasions  its  name. 

On  a  mountain  near  Osyut,  are  upwards  of  1000 
beautiful  grottoes,  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to 
contain  six  lumdred  horse.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  rock 
with  the  chissel,  and  supported  by  vast  square  pillars 
of  the  same  rock.  \  arious  apartments  have  been 
niiule,  and  wells  sunk  iu  most  of  these  caverns,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  them  are  catacombs,  hallowed, 
which  contain  a  great  number  of  nnimmies  ;  formerly 
there  were  tombs  adorned  with  sculptures  in  basso 
relievo,  but  these  have  been  defaced  by  the  Arabs. 
The  obelisk,  or  needle  of  Cleopatra,  situated  in 
Alexandria,  consists  of  a  single  block  of  granite, 
sixty-three  feet  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
This,  with  another  exactly  similar,  but  now  thrown 
down,  are  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace  of  that  celel)rated  princess.  The  lake 
IMixris,  which  was  dug  by  order  of  Herodotus 
Morris,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  correct  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  Nile,  was  at  once  a  curious,  useful, 
and  stupendous  undertaking.  Jlerotlotus  says,  it 
was  4jO  miles  iu  circumference,  and,  in  most  places, 
300  feet  in  depth.  But  at  present,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Pococke,  it  is  no  more  than  fifty 
miles  long-  and  ten  broad.  In  short,  a  volume  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  astonishing  remains  of 
ancient  temples,  palaces,  statues,  paintings,  cVc.  so 
profusely  scattered  over  great  part  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
the  ancient  structures,  particularly  the  palace  of  Mem- 
non,  still  exhibit  such  specimens  of  grandeur  as  are 
not  to  be  c(j[ualled  in  the  whole  world. 

The  custom  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  and  now  practised  in  some  parts  ol* 
Europe.  The  j-apyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiosities 
of  this  country  :  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring it  :  the  pith  of  it  is  a  nourishing  food. 
Ij  No  country  in  the  world  contains  more  inscriptions, 
engraved  on  stones  of  the  most  durable  nature,  than 
Egypt  :  but  the  pains  taken  to  inform  us  have  been 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  imperfection  of  the  mode  of 
writing  this  people  employed.  Instead  of  characters 
expressive  of  the  different  sounds  in  then-  language, 
or  signs  marking  each  syllable,  with  a  determinate 
idea  affixed  to  it,  such  as  the  Chinese  Uiie  ;  the  ancient 
Egyptians  made  use  of  emblems,  to  mark  ideas  some- 
how referable  to  them,  although  by  a  very  forced  and 
distant  analogy.  This  is  what  we.  after  the  Greeks, 
call  hieroglyphic  writing. 

M.    Niebuhr  makes  the   following    judicious  re- 
nnirks  on  the   subject  :    "  1  woidd   -willingly  hope, 
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says  he,  that  the  key  to  those  mysterious  writingrs  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  may  yet  be  recovered.  Vari- 
ous learned  men  have  disjihiyed  astonishino-  sagacity 
and  penetration  in  decyphering  inscriptions  in  ijn- 
known  languages,  where  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  characters  foi*  them  to  exercise  their 
conjectures  upon.  Travellers  should  therefore  collect 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  publish  them  carefully,  that  Me  may  thus  be  fur- 
nished with  more  points  of  comparison  for  these  sym- 
bols through  a  greater  variety  of  combinations. 

"  The  study  of  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt 
would  be  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  true  nature  of  hieroglyphics  has  hitherto 
been  mistaken,  while  all  the  symbolical  iigures  and 
characters  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  sort. 
After  copying  a  considerable  number  of  hierogivpliics 
from  obelisks,  sarcophagi,  urns,  and  mmnmies,  I 
thought  I  could  also  distinguish,  in  these  smaller  hie- 
roglyphics, some  marks  of  alphabetical  characters,  or 
at  least  of  a  mixed  species  of  writing  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  alphabetical.  Wherefore,  by  the 
study  of  the  language  of  the  pliaraoh's  we  may  come, 
with  more  ease,  to  decypher  these  small  characters." 

The  hierogliphic  inscriptions  are  found  chiefly  in 
Upper  Egypt,  wlure  all  the  monuments,  and  even 
the  walls,  of  tlio^e  superb  temples  which  are  still 
standing,  are  covered  over  with  inscriptions  of  this 
sort.  The}-  ai'e  no  less  common  upon  the  tomI)s  of 
the  mummies  at  Sakara.  The  embalmed  bodies  have 
covers  full  of  hieroglyphics;  and  the  sepulchral  urns 
are  marked  with  them.  Such  as  have  been  painted 
upon  wood  and  cloth  are  in  as  good  a  state  of  preser- 
vation as  those  which  are  engraven  upon  stone.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  in  the  caverns  of  Sakara,  if  tliese 
were  examined,  there  are  other  more  precious  antiqui- 
ties. 

Since  l^gypt  has  been  subject  to  the  Turkish  em- 
l^erors,  they  have  always  governed  it  by  a  viceroy, 
under  the  title  of  the  pacha  or  bashaw  of  Grand 
Cairo,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  offices  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  But  the  kingdom  is  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
a  sangiack,  or  bey  ;  so  that  the  government  of  Egypt 
is  both  monarchial  and  republican,  the  governors  of 
which  are  nati\es,  and  seem  to  be  vested  with  sove- 
reign power  in  their  respective  districts;  the  g-rand 
seignior  having  thought  proper  to  indulge  them  in 
this  respect,  rather  than  hazard  the  revolt  of  so  rich 
a  province  :  and  by  this  means  the  Egyptians  have  an 
inheritance  in  their  own  lands,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by 
few  of  the  Turkish  subjects  besides  themselves.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  viceroy  to  keep  these  petty  prin- 
ces, who  are  termed  scheicks,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  which  he  never  fails  to  do,  and  by  that  means 
]>revents  their  uniting  against  the  Porte,  which  has 
formerly  been  the  case ;  and  even  the  bashaws  them- 
selves had  been  known  to  revolt  against  their  emperors. 

Tiie  republican,  or  rather  the  aristocratical  part  of 
the  government  of  Egypt  consists  of  a  divan,  com- 
posed of  the  twenty-four  sangiacks,  beys,  or  lords. 
The  head  of  them  is  called  the  sheikbellet,  who  is 
cliosen  by  the  divan,  and  confirmed  by  the  bashaw. 
Every  one  of  the  sangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  liis  own 
territory,  and  exerts  sovereign  power;  the  major  part 
of  them  reside  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  seignior's  pa- 
cha acts  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  tlie  divan,  or 
attempts  to  violate  their  privileges,  they  will  not  suf- 
fer him  to  continue  in  his  post ;  the  Porte  is  obliged  to 
send  another.  They  have  an  authentic  grant  of  pri- 
vileges, dated  in  the  year  1517,  in  which  year  Egypt 
-was  conquered  from  the  M amalukes  by  the  sultan. 

The  Tiiv!:s  always  keep  a  numerous  army  of  regu- 
lar troops,  and  also  a  militia  in  Egypt,  which  serve 
mei'ely  as  nurseries  for  the  Ottoman  troops  :  for  the 
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I  viceroy  never  ventures  to  employ  them  against  the 
Arab  or  Egyptian  beys  already  mentioned,  many  of 
whom  have  separate  armies  of  tlieir  own.  The  regu- 
lar forces  are  said  to  amount  to  about  six  or  eioht 
thousand,  and  the  militia  to  between  three  or  four 
thousand. 

The  grand  seignior  never  imposes  any  severe  taxes 
on  the  Egyptians,  lest  such  a  measure  should  induce 
them  to  revolt;  ,so  that,  except  what  the  vicerov  and 
his  creatures  extort  from  the  people  illegally,  the  whole 
revenue  raised  by  the  governmeivt  does  not  amount 
to  a  million  of  our  money,  of  which,  it  is  said,  two- 
thirds  are  spent  within  the  kingdom ;  the  remainder 
is  remitted  to  the  grand  seignior's  treasury. 

The  cities  and  principal  towns  in  Egypt  are  so  nu-» 
merous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  even  the  most 
considerable  of  them,  all  therefore  we  can  do  is,  to 
select  such  as  are  most  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Cairo,  now  Masn,  the  present  capital  of  Egypt,  is 
situated  on  the  Nile,  and  consists  of  two  cities,  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  viz.  Old  Cairo,  and  Cairo 
properly  so  called.  The  first  of  these  is  now  reduced 
to  a  very  small  compass,  not  being  more  than  two 
miles  round  ;  but  the  seconil,  which  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  extends  eastward  near  two 
miles  to  the  mountains,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in 
circumlerence.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerlv  much 
larger,  being  then  the  centre  of  trade  from  the  East- 
Indies.  There  are  three  or  four  very  grand  gates, 
erected  by  the  Mamalukes,  t!ie  workmanship  of  which 
is  very  good,  and  the  architecture,  though  simple, 
has  a  magnificent  appearance.  The  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Saladin,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  separated  by  art  from  the 
mountain  Jebel  Duise.  It  is  walled  round,  but  beino- 
entirely  commanded  by  an  eminence  on  the  east,  it 
could  make  but  a  poor  defence  since  the  invention 
of  cannon.  The  castle  is  at  present  parted  into  three 
divisions,  which  are  occupied  by  the  pacha,  the  ja- 
nissaries, and  the  Assabs.  The  palace  of  the  pacha 
is  falling  into  ruins,  and  is  unworthy  of  being  the 
dwelling  of  the  governor  of  a  great  province.  But 
the  Turkish  pachas  are  in  general  ill  lodged  :  they  all 
know  that  they  are  not  to  be  long  in  power,  and  no 
one  cares  for  making  preparations  to  accommodate  his 
successor.  The  quarter  of  the  janissjaries  is  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls,  which  are  flanked  with 
towers,  and  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fortress. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  castle  are  the  remains  of 
yery  magnificent  apartments,  some  of  them  covered 
with  domes,  and  adorned  with  Mosaic  pictures,  for- 
merly perhaps  belonging  to  the  ancient  sultans,  but  at 
present  only  used  for  weaving,  embroidering,  and 
otherwise  preparing  the  hangings,  every  year  sent  to 
Mecca.  The  grand  saloon,  commonly  called  Joseph's 
Hall,  is  now  entirely  open,  except  on  the  south  side; 
and,  from  an  eminence  near  it,  which  by  the  large 
and  beautiful  pillars  of  red  granite  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  seems  to  have  been  a  terrace  to  the  above 
saloon,  there  is  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  Cairo, 
tile  pyramids,  and  all  the  adjacent  country. 

The  streets,  like  those  of  all  the  Turkish  cities,  are 
very  narrow,  the  most  spacious  of  them  not  exceeding 
one  of  our  lanes  in  breadth  ;  and  they  are  pesteiea 
with  jugglers  aiul  fortuni -tellers.  The  houses,  which 
are  generally  built  round  a  court,  have  very  little 
beauty  on  the  outside,  use  only  being  there  considered. 
Below  they  are  of  stone,  and  above  of  a  sort  of  cage- 
work,  sometimes  filhul  up  with  unburnt  bricks, 
having  very  few  windows.  The  insides  are  much 
more  regular:  those  belonging  to  the  principal  men 
have  a  saloon  lor  common  use,  and  another  for  state; 
and  as  they  have  four  wives,  each  of  them  has  a 
Sodoon,  with  the  necessary  apartments.  These  have 
no  conmmnication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
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except  tfie  common  entrance  for  the  servants,  and  the 
private  entrance,  of  which  tlie  master  keeps  the  key. 

There  are  several  maonificent  mosques  in  and  about 
Cairo ;  but  tlie  most  celebrated,  both  with  regard  to 
the  solidity  of  its  building,  and  a  certain  g^^randeur 
and  maiiniticence  that  strikes  every  spectator  in  a  sur- 
j)rising-  manner,  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassen, 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill.  It  is  very  lofty,  of 
an  oblono-  square  figure,  crowned  with  a  cornice  all 
round,  that  projects  a  great  way,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  ])urticnlar  sort  of  grotesque  carvings,  after  the 
Turkish  maimer.  The  entrance  is  very  beautifully 
inlaid  with  several  sorts  of  marble,  and  finely  carved 
at  top :  formerly  the  ascent  was  by  several  steps, 
w  hich  are  destroyed,  and  the  door  walled  up,  because, 
in  times  of  public  insurrections,  tlie  rebels  made  use 
of  this  mosque  as  an  asylum,  and  place  of  defence. 
Cairo  is  commonly  visited  by  the  plague  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  when  it  rages  with  incredible  violence, 
and  carries  oft'  great  numbers  of  the  peojde,  but  al- 
ways gradually  declines  in  proportion  to  the  swelling 
of  the  Nile.  The  conveniency  of  water-carriage  ren- 
ders this  city  a  place  of  great  traffick  ;  so  that  all  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nile,  is  supplied  with  merchandize  of  all  kinds  from 
Cairo. 

One  of  the  fiivourite  diversions  of  the  citizens  is 
their  dancing  camels,  which,  when  young,  they  place 
upon  a  large  heated  floor,  the  intense  heat  whereof 
makes  the  [)oor  creature  caper,  and,  being  plied  all 
the  time  with  the  sound  of  drums,  the  noise  of  that 
instrument  sets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  aftei-. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  are  several  remark- 
able places :  among  others,  the  three  villages  of  Bu- 
lak,  Fostat,  Geesh,  which  are  all  so  near  the  city, 
that  they  may  be  reckoned  suburbs  to  it. 

Bulak,  which  was  undoidjtedly  the  Latopolis  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  is  at  present  a  very  considerable  town, 
and  the  port  of  Cairo.  All  goods  from  Damietta  and 
Rosetta,  and  all  exports  from  Egypt  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, pass  this  way.  For  this  reason,  a  large  cus- 
tom-house is  established  here ;  and  a  vast  bazar,  or 
covered  market-place,  called  kissarie.  Here  are  also 
magazines  of  rice,  salt,  nitre,  and  of  various  produc- 
tions of  Upper  Egypt.  Here  is  also  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  sultan,  in  which  is  kept  the  corn  that  he 
sends  annually  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Fostat,  or  Masr-el-atik,  although  greatly  decayed, 
may  still  be  considered  as  a  town  of  the  middle  size. 
It  has  a  custom-house,  where  the  duties  on  goods  from 
Upper  Egypt  are  paid.  In  a  large  square,  enclosed 
within  a  wall,  government  store  up,  in  the  open  air, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  every  year.  Some 
authors  speak  of  this  as  a  gianary  built  by  the  patri- 
arch Joseph;  but  the  wall  is  plainly  of  a  later  date 
than  even  tlie  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabians, 

The  old  city  of  Masr  is  inhabited,  at  present,  by 
none  but  Christians.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  several 
churches  of  the  Greeks  and  Copts,  with  a  convent  of 
Monks  of  the  latter  nation.  A  grotto,  under  one  of 
the  Coptic  churches,  is  regarded  with  high  venera- 
tion, because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat 
of  the  Holy  Family,  when  they  fled  into  Egypt. 
The  Greeks  have  a  church  famous  for  a  miracle  of  a 
singular  nature: — fools  recover  their  wits,  upon  being 
bound  to  a  certain  pillar  of  it. 

Between  this  city  and  Cairo  is  an  aqueduct,  which 
was  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
by  Sultan  Gari,  and  conveys  water  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle.  Near  the  canal  is  a  convent 
of  Dervises,  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  opulence  of  the  foundation ;  and  near 
this  convent  are  large  squares,  in  which  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  amuse  themselves  with  military 
exercises. 


The  small  village  of  Geesh  stands  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Masr-el-atik.  Its  ori- 
gin is  unknown.  The  heights  around  it,  which  have 
no  doubt  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  the  dirt 
from  the  city,  seem  to  bespeak  its  antiquity.  M. 
Niebuhr  found  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  except 
some  country  houses  belonging  to  rich  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  and  some  manufactories. 

Mafara,  a  town  or  rather  village,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  capital,  is  seated  nearly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Ileliopolis.  It  is,  however,  more  famous 
among  the  Christians  for  a  sycamore,  whose  trunk  is 
said  to  have  afforded  shelter  to  the  Holy  Family,  in 
their  flight.  This  sycamore  should  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  renewing  itself:  for,  of  the  crowds  of  su- 
perstitious persons  who  visit  it,  each,  usually  cuts  off 
and  carries  away  a  piece.  This  village  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  cultivation  of  those  trees  which  afford 
Egyptian  balsam  :  but  none  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen 
here ;  the  last  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Turks  are  not  a  people  disposed  to 
restore  so  valuable  a  plant. 


Four  leagues  eastward  from  Cairo  is  Birket-el- 
Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Pool,  a  pretty  considernble 
lake,  which  receives  its  water  from  the  Nile.  Upon 
its  banks  are  several  villages,  and  a  great  many  ruin- 
ous country-houses.  There  is  nothing  to  render  this 
place  remarkable,  except  at  the  time  of  the  setting 
out  of  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  When  the  pilgrims  en- 
camp near  it  for  a  few  days ;  as  they  do  also  U|)on 
their  return.  On  the  SOth  of  May  1762,  two  days 
before  the  departu'e  of  the  caravan,  M.  Niebuhr  tells 
us,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  this  camp,  but  found 
little  about  it  worth  viewing ;  that  he  saw  indeed  a 
very  few  elegant  tents ;  but  every  thing  else  was 
shockingly  nasty,  disorderly,  and  paltry. 

Alexandria,  (or  Scandiia,  as  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
call  it)  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  situated  forty  miles  west 
from  the  Nile,  where  it  forms  a  spacious  haven,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  i.-.  120  miles  north-west 
of  Cairo.  It  was  formerly  a  very  magnificent  city, 
containing  superb  buildings,  and  noble  walls,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  standing.  It  was  once, 
in  some  degree,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and, 
by  means  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  furnished  Europe,  and 
many  parts  of  Asia,  with  the  rich  merchandizes  and 
productions  of  the  East.  Some  stately  ruins  are  still 
visible,  together  with  many  pieces  of  porpliyry,  and 
other  fine  marbles;  but  the  greater  jiart  has  been 
either  carried  away,  or  employed  in  building  the  pre- 
sent city,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  sea 
port,  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderoon.  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr observes,  that  the  Mahometans  in  general,  and 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  break  down 
the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity  to  employ  the  frag- 
ments ill  the  most  wretched  structures  imaginable. 
Whenever  they  are  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  build- 
ing, they  scruple  not  to  dig  up  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  palaces. — If  one  happens  to 
find  a  beautiful  column  in  his  garden,  he  will  rather 
make  mill-stones  of  it,  than  preserve  it. 

However,  he  says,  there  still  exists  one  noble  re- 
main in  the  city,  which  could  neither  be  broken  nor 
carried  away  :  this  is  the  Obelisk  of  Cleopatra,  not 
before  noticed,  and  is  a  single  ])iece  of  red  granite. 
Although  a  part  of  its  base  be  sunk  into  the  earth,  it 
still  appears  above  ground  to  the  height  of  sixty-two 
feet ;  the  circumference  of  the  base  is  seven  feet  and 
a  half.  It  is  inscribed  with  some  ancient  characters, 
engraven  an  inch  deep ;  but  the  modern  Egyptians 
cannot  read  them. 

Another  monument,  the  famous  pillar  of  Pompey, 
which  is  a  fine  piece  of  antiquity,  owes  also  its  preser- 
vation to  its  bulk.     It  was  erected  iu  ancient  Alex- 
andria, but  stands  at  present  at  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter 
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ier  of  a  league  from  the  New-Town  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Juhus  Ca>sar,  m  nieniory  of 
his  victory  over  that  great  man,  who,  escaping-  from 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  was 
there  treacherously  murdered.  The  pillar  consists  of 
three  stones  of  red  granite  :  the  whole,  includmg 
the  pedestal  and  foundation,  being  eighty-nine  feet 
hi"h,  and  adorned  with  a  capital  of  the  Corinthian 

order.  . 

New  Ale^  andria  owes  its  present  state  to  tlie  Arabs, 
who  enclosed  it  with  a  very  thick  wall,  near  fifty  feet 
hi"h.     This  wall,  which  is  becoming  ruinous,  and  a 
snuill  fort  upon  the  peninsula,  with  a  garrison  of  fiity 
soldiers,  are  all  the  means  that  the  city  possesses  for  its 
defence :  but  its  governor  depends  on  the  Pacha  of 
kahira,  and,  of  consequence,  not  on  the  aristocracy 
of  the  beys,  but  on  the  grand  seignior.     The  finest 
building  in  the  city  is  a  mosque,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Greek  empire,  was  a  church  dedicated  to  bt. 
Athanasius.     It  is  very  large,  and  ornamented  with 
noble   columns.     A  great  number  of   Greek  manu- 
scripts are  still  said  to  be  preserved  in  it^  i)Ut,  iVlr. 
Niebuhr  adds,  that  as  no  Christian  dare  examine  any 
thin"-    within  a  mosque,   he  saw    only  its  outside.— 
Alexandria  has  fallen  bv   degrees  from  its  ancient 
Crandeur,  population,  and  wealth.     The  filling  up  ot 
the  branch  of  the  Nile,  upon  which  this  city  stands. 
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hometan  inhabitants  are  also  extremely  civil  and  polite 
here. 

Damietta,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pe'usium,  is 
situated  at  the  mou»li  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  about  au  hundred  miles  from  Rosetta.  It  is 
an  ill-built,  but  large  and  populous  city,  containing 
about  twenty-tive  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
strangers. 

Bulac  is  situated  about  two  miles  west  erf  Cairo,  to 
which  city  it  is  the  port  town,  and  a  place  of  vast 
trade,  containing  about  four  thousand  families.  It 
is  at  this  place  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  an- 
nually cut,  in  order  to  fill  the  canals,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Sayd,  situav  d  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  200 
miles  south  of  Cairo,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Thebes,  is  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
was  formerly  one  of  tlie  finest  cities  in  the  universe  ; 
but  it  is  now  very  inconsiderable,  and  only  reuiarkable 
for  the  amazing  antiquities  it  contains,  consisting  of 
vast  columns  of  marl)le  and  porphyry,  which  lie  half 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  statues  and  obelisks  of  a 
prodigious  size,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  ' 

Cossiar  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
'       The  general  practice  of  strangers,  who  visit  the 
three   last-mentioned  places,   is,  to  hire  a  janissary, 
whose  authority  commonly  protects  them  from  the 
insults  of  the  other  natives. 


has  chiefly  contributed  to  its  decline ;  it  is  however 
cleansed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  supplies  the  city 
-with  soft  water,  which  could  no  where  ehe  be  ob- 

"*"\ccording  to  the  tradition  of   the  Arabs,  when 
Alexandria  was  takenby  the  Saracens,  it  contained 
four  thousand  palaces,  as  mnny  l)aths,  and  four  hun- 
dred squares ;  eten  now  the  mosques,  bagnios,  ^c. 
erected  within  these  ruins,  preserve  an  inexpressible 
air  of  majesty.  This  city  still  retains  some  trifling  re- 
mains of  its  former  trade  j  but  the  inhabitants  are,  in 
general,    poor,    ignorant,    and    indolent.     Opposite 
Alexandria  is  the  small  island  of  Pharos,  whereon  the 
licrht-house,  known  by  the  same  appellation,  and  es- 
teemed one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World,  formerly  j 
stood      The  mole  which  was  built  to  form  a  commu-  , 
nication  with  the  island  of  Pharos,  is  1000  yards  m 
leno-lh,  and  though  near  2000  years  old,  such  were 
itv:  excellent  materials,  as  to  resist  in  a  great  measure 
the  ^  iolence  of  winds  and  waves  ever  since.     All  the 
parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  in  proportion,  as 
appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cisterns  and 

aqueducts.  ,     .    ,  ^u  ^   •  • 

Suez,  which  gives  name  to  the  isthmus  that  joins 
Africa  with  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  waS  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade, 
but  has  been  upon  the  decline  ever  since  the  Portu- 
puese  discovered  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Near  this  city  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  are  supposed  to  have  marched  in  their 
way  towards  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  now  a  small  city, 
and  gives  name  to  the  isthmus  that  joins  Africa  with 

Rosetta,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Rashid,  is  a  healthy, 
pleasant,  and  populous  city,  is  situated  twenty-five 
miles  to  the   north-west  of  Alexandria,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile.     It  is  two 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.     The  inhabitants  , 
employ   themselves  in  conveying  the  European  mer- 
chandizes, which  are  brought  hither  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo  in  boats.  A  vast  number  of  vice-consuls  and 
factors  reside  here,  in  order  to  expedite  all  letters  and 
bills  brought  from  Alexandria ;  those  of  any  conse- 
quence,   a^-e  conveyed  from   hence   by    land,  across 
the  deserts,  to  Cairo.     Rosetta  is  recommended  not 
only  for  its  beautiful  situation,  but  delightful  pros- 
pects, which  command  the  fine   country,  or  island  of 
Delta.     In  the    environs  are  many   country-houses 
belonging  to  Christian  merchants,  with  fine  gardens, 
producing  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Ea^t.     The  Ma- 
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Ef-ypt  has  long  been  a  celebrated  kingdom ;  it  was 
peopled  by  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  soon  after  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  and  has  almost  from  its  first  settle- 
ment been  celebrated  by  the  historians  of  all  nations. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  kings  filled  the  Egyptian 
throne,  till  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  II.  king  of  Per- 
sia, in  the  year  before  Christ  520,  when  a  period  was 
put  to  that  famous  monarchy.     Most  of  the  superb 
structures,  whose  ruins  are  the  admiration  of  modern 
times,  were  erectfed  during  the  reigns  of  these  princes 
descended  from  the  line  of  the  Pharaohs.     After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  it  continued  a  pro- 
vince of  Persia,"  till  the  destruction  of  that  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  wresting  the  Per- 
sian diadem  from  Darius,  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Alexandria,  tlien  the  emporium  of  the  rich  merchan- 
dize of  the  Indies.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Egypt 
I  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  generals  of  that 
'  o-reat  prince,  when  it  once  more    became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.     This  event  happened  about  300 
years  before  the  Christian  sera.     The  line  of  the  Pto- 
lemies swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre  between  two  and 
300  years,  and  were  famous  for  their  magnificence, 
and  the  encouragment  they  gave  to  learning.     The 
celebrated    library    of    Alexandria,    said  to  contain 
700,000  volumes,  owed  its  origin  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  the  second  prince  of  that  dynasty.     By  his 
order  also  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  is  wellknown  to  the  learned 
under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint.  This  dynasty  ter- 
minated with  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra, 
wife  and  sister  to  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  when  Egypt  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province.     In  this  state  it  conti- 
nued till  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.     After  this  memorable  period,  namely, 
about  the  year  040,  Omar  subjected    Egypt  to  the 
Mahometan  power,  and  the  caliphs  of  Babylon  were 
sovereigns  of  the  country  till  870,  when  the  Egyptians 
set  up  a  governor  of  their  own,  named  Ahmed  Eben 
Tolun,   and  hence  it  is  called  the  dynasty  or  line  of 
Toluu.     This  line  continued  till  about  the  year  1140, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Turkish  line  of  caliphs,  or 
kin"-s  of  Egvpt,  the  first  of  which  was  Syrachock, 
who  bein"-  "sent  by   the  sultan  with  an  army  into 
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E^ypt,  conquered  the  country,  but  assumed  the  re^al 
authority  himself. 

Between  the  year  1150  and  1190,  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  Egypt  was  governed  by  Noraddin,  the 
Saracen  sultan,  of  Damascus,  whose  son,  the  famous 
Saladan,  was  so  dreadful  to  those  Christian  adven- 
turers, and  retook  from  them  Jerusalem.  He  insti- 
tuted the  military  corps  of  iMamalukes,  like  the  ja- 
nissaries  of  Constantinople,  who,  about  the  year  1-242, 
advanced  one  of  their  own  officers  to  the  throne,  and 
ev0r  after  chose  their  prince  out  of  their  own  body. 
Es-ypt  for  some  time  made  a  ff2;ure  under  these  illus- 
trious usurpers,  and  made  a  noble  stand  ag-ainst  tlie 
growing-  power  of  the  Turks,  till  Selim,  the  Turkish 
em])eror,  about  the  year  lol7,  gave  the  Mamalukes 
several  bloody  defeats,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  subjection  to  the  Ottomans.  But  while 
this  conqueror  was  settling  the  government  of  Egypt, 
great  nun\bers  of  ancient  inhabitants,  withdrew  into 
the  deserts  and  plains,  under  one  Zinganeus,  from 
whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Nile,  and  plundered  whatever  fed  in  their  way. — 
Selim  and  his  officers,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extirpate  those  ma- 
rauders, left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  great  numbers,  and  their  posterity 
is  known  all  over  Europe  and  Asia  by  the  name  of 
Gipies. 

The  late  Dr.  Smollet,  speaking  of  Egypt,  says, 
"  It  was  from  hence  that  the  vagrant  race  called 
Gipsies  came,  and  dispersed  themselves  into  every 
kingdom  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  were  originally 
called  Zingances,  from  their  captain  Zinganeus,  who, 
when  sultan  Selim  made  a  conquest  of  Egypt  about 
the  year  1517,  refused  to  submit  to  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  retired  into  tlie  deserts,  where  they  lived  by  ra- 
pine and  plunder,  and  frequently  came  down  into 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  committing  great  outrages  in  the 
towns  upon  the  Nile,  under  the  d»minion  of  the 
Turks.  But  being  at  length  subdued,  and  banished 
Egypt,  they  agreed  to  disperse  themselves  in  small 
parties  into  every  country  of  the  known  world,  and 
•as  they  were  natives  of  Egypt,  a  country  where  the 
occult  sciences,  or  black  art,  as  it  was  called,  was 
supposed  to  have  arrived  to  great  perfection,  and 
which  in  that  credulous  age  was  in  great  vogue  with 
persons  of  all  religions  and  persuasions,  they  found  no 
dilficnlty  to  maintain  themselves  by  pretending-  to  tell 
fortunes  and  future  events."  Many  of  them,  however, 
have  of  late  been  incorporated  with  and  adopted  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
live. 

The  most  important  event  respecting  the  history  of 
this  country,  is  the  following :  A  few  years  ago,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  Ottoman  Porte  of 
its  authority  over  Egypt,  by  Ali  Bey,  whose  father 
was  a  priest  of  the  Greek  church.  Ali  embraced  the 
Mahometan  religion ;  and  as  he  was  possessed  of 
great  ability  and  address,  he  soon  became  very  po- 
pular. However,  a  false  accusation  having  been 
made  against  him  to  the  grand  seignior,  his  head  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  Ali,  being  ap- 
prised of  the  design,  seized  and  put  to  death  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  the  mandate,  and  soon  afterwards 
found  means  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
taking-  likewise  advantage  of  the  distressful  and  dan- 
gerous situation  to  which  the  Turkish  empire  was 
reduced,  by  the  war  it  was  engaged  in  with  the  Rus- 
sians, he  boldly  ascended  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
sultans  of  Egypt.  But  not  content  with  that  kingdom, 
he  also  laid  claim  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  had  formerly  been  under  the  dominion 
of  the  ancient  sultans.  Accordingly  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  to  support  these  pretensions,  and 
acluail}  sLibdued  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Aral.iia  and  Syria. 

Whilst  Ali   was   employed  in  these  great  enter- 
prises, he  vras  not  less  attentive  to  the  establishing  a 
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regular  form  of  government,  and  introducing  order 
into  a  country  that  had  been  long  the  seat  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  In  like  manner  he  extended  his  views 
to  commerce ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  Christian  traders,  and  took  off 
some  grievous  and  shameful  restraints  and  indignities 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  governors.  With  the  same  views,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  the  greatest 
assurances  of  his  friendship,  and  that  their  merchants 
should  meet  with  all  possible  protection  and  safety. — 


His  great 


design  was  said  to   be,  to  make   himself 


master  of  the  Red   Sea,  to  open  the  port  of  Suez 
to   all  nations,    but  particularly  to  the  Euro]ieans, 
Egypt  once  more  the 


great  centre 


of 


and  to  make 
commerce. 

The  conduct  and  views  of  Ali  displayed  an  e-\tent 
of  thought  and  ability  that  indicated  nothing  of  the 
barbarian,  and  bespoke  a  greatness  of  mind  capable 
of  founding  an  empire;  but  he  was  not  finally  suc- 
cessful. However,  for  some  time  he  proved  extremely 
fortunate  :  having  assumed  the  titles  and  state  of  the 
ancient  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  being  ably  supported 
by  Sheik  Daher,  and  some  other  Arabian  princes,  who 
warmly  espoused  his  cause.  In  almost  all  his  enter- 
prizes  against  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  governors  and 
bashaws  he  likewise  succeeded,  aud  repeatedly  de- 
feated them  :  but  he  was  at  length  deprived  of  the 
sovereignty  by  the  base  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  his 
brother  in  law,  Mahommed  Bey  Aljoudaab,  who, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1773,  totally  defeated  his 
troops,  wounded,  and  took  him  prisoner  :  he  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  buried  at  Grand 
Cairo. 

Aboudaab  for  some  time  governed  Egypt  as  Sheik 
Ballet,  and  marched  into  Palestine  to  subdue  Sheik 
Daher;  but  after  behaving  with  great  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  he  took,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  one  morning  at  Acre,  supposed  to  be  stran- 
gled. Sheik  Daher  accepted  the  Porte's  full  amnesty, 
and  embraced  the  captain  pacha's  invitatiim  to  dine  oa 
board  his  slnp,\vhen  the  captain  produced  his  ordei"s, 
and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey's  ally^  had  his  head 
struck  oft'  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age  ;  thus  forfeiting 
his  life  in  consequence  of  liis  own  credulity,  and  the 
false  assurances  of  his  treacherous  enemies. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  STATES  OF  BARBARY: 

Containing  the  Kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca. 

Boundaries,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Inhahitants,  Ani- 
pials,  Cities,  Towns,  Blountains,  Ricers,  ^'C. 


MOROCCO. 

THIS  empire,  which  now  comprehends  the  king^ 
doms  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  north  ;  by  Tahlet,  on  the 
south  ;  by  the  river  Mulvia,  which  separates  it  from 
Algiers,  on  the  east;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  west;  extending  from  28  to  30  (leg.  north  latitude, 
and  from  4  to  9  deg.  west  longitude  trom  Loudon. — 
It  is  about  500  miles  in  length,  and  480  miles  in 
breadth,  where  broadest. 

Fez,  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  to  the 
east,  and  Morocco  to  the  south  :  it  is  surrounded  in 
other  parts  by  the  sea.  This  country,  now  united  to 
Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  breadth.  ... 

"Algiers, 


i 


Africa.] 


MOROCCO. 
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Algiers,  which  was  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  480 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  situated  between  30  and  37 
deo-.  north  lat.  and  between  1  deg.  west  and  9  deg*. 
east  long,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
souti)  by  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  king- 
doms of  Morocco  and  Tatiiet. 

Tunis,  anciently  the  republic  of  Carthage,  is  in 
length  from  north  to  south  220  miles,  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west  170,  and  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north  and  east ;  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  on 
the  west ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of  Biledulgerid, 
on  the  south.  It  extends  from  33  deg.  30  min.  to-37 
deg-.  12  miu.  north  lat.  and  from  8  deff.  to  11  deg-. 
east  long. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  by  the  Me- 
diterranean sia,  on  the  north ;  by  the  country  of  the 
Beriberies,  on  the  south  :  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the  Gadamih,  on  the 
west;  and  by  Egypt,  on  the  east;  extending  along 
the  coast  about  1000  miles,  exclusive  of  the  creeks 
and  projections  of  the  shore. 

We  may  with  propriety  consider  the  Barbary  states 
as  forcing  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  in- 
dependent each  may  be  as  to  the  exercise  of  its  inter- 
nal policy  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  the  difterence  is 
not  greater  than  happens  in  the  several  provinces  of 
the  same  kingdom. 

The  climate  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  and  indeed 
all  the  other  states,  is  extremely  hot  towards  the  south, 
but  in  general  is  tolerably  healthy,  being  cooled  by 
the  sea-breezes,  and  defended  by  high  mountains  from 
the  sultry  south  winds,  which  give  them  a  tempera- 
ture not  to  be  expected  from  their  situations  so  near 
the  tropic.  But  if  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in 
October,  continues  too  long,  it  occasions  pestilential 
fevers ;  and  the  north-west  winds,  which  prevail  in 
March,  sometimes  greatly  affect  the  lungs  and  nerves, 
and  injure  the  products  of  the  earth.  In  other  res- 
pects the  sky  is  serene,  and  the  air  clear  and  whole- 
some. Fine  springs  are  found  in  most  moors,  and  also 
winding  rivers,  which  for  the  most  part  have  their 
source  in  Mount  Atlas,  and  disembogue  themselves 
in  the  Mediterranean  .sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  these  states  were  justly 
denominated  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and  to  have  a 
residence  there,  was  considered  as  the  highest  state 
of  luxury.  The  produce  of  their  soil  formed  those 
magazines  which  furnished  all  Italy,  and  great  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivated,  through  the 
oppression  and  barbarity  the  inhabitants  labour  under, 
yet  they  are  still  fertile,  not  only  in  the  articles  above 
specified,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pome- 
g-ranates,  with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kit- 
chen-gardens. Excellent  hemp  and  flax  are  produced 
on  their  plains ;  and  persons  who  have  lived  there  for 
some  time  assure  us,  that  the  country  abounds  with 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  for  the  great 
people  here  find  means  to  evade  the  sobriety  prescribed 
by  the  Mahometan  law,  and  drink  freely  of  excellent 
wines  and  spirits  of  their  own  growth  and  manufac- 
ture. Great  quantities  of  salt-petre  and  excellent 
salt  have  been  produced  in  Algiers,  and  in  several 
places  of  Barl)ary  lead  and  iron  have  been  found. 
Honey  and  wax  are  also  produced  here  in  great 
quantities. 

The  deserts  in  the  states  of  Barbary  abound  with 
lions,  tygers,  leopards,  hytenas,  and  monstrous  ser- 
pents; but  neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhin  i  eros 
are  to  be  found  there.  Camels  and  dromedaries, 
asses,  muies,  ami  kumrahs  (a  most  serviceai)le  crea- 
ture) begot  by  an  ass  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beasts  of 
burden.  The  Barbary  horses  were  formerly  very  va- 
luable, and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian :  and 
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though  their  breed  is  now  said  to  be  decayed,  yet 
some  very  fine  ones  are  now  and  then  imported  into 
England.  Their  cows  are  but  small,  and  give  little 
milk.  Their  slieep  and  goats  are  very  large ;  though 
the  former  yield  but  indififerent  fleeces.  Bears,  por- 
cupines, foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weasels, 
moles,  chameleons,  and  all  kinds  of  re]>tiles  are  found 
here.  The  apprehensions  traA'ellers  through  some 
parts  of  Barbary  are  under,  of  being  bitten  or  stung 
by  the  scorpion,  the  vi|)er,  or  the  venomous  spider, 
rarely  fail  to  interrupt  their  repose,  which  is  a  refresh- 
ment very  agreeable  and  highly  grateful  to  a  weary 
traveller. 

Eagles,  hawks,  quails,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of 
wildfowl,  are  found  on  this  coast";  and  of  the  smaller 
birds,  the  capsa  sparrow  is  remarisable  for  its  beauty, 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  bird ;  but  it  cannot  live  out 
of  its  own  climate. 

The  seas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound  with  the 
finest  and  most  delicious  fish  of  every  kind,  which 
were  preferred  to  those  of  Europe  by  the  ancients. 

The  principal  mountains  is  that  chain  termed  Mount 
Atlas,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  Barbary,  from 
east  to  west,  and,  passing  through  Morocco,  terminates 
upon  that  ocean  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the 
western  continent,  and  from  this  ridge  of  mountains 
has  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

These  mountains  afford  mines  of  exceeding  fine 
c'opper :  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  country 
contains  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  none  of  them 
are  open  at  present. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Malva,  which  rises  in  the 
deserts,  and,  running  from  south  to  north,  divides 
Morocco  from  Algiers ;  the  Suz,  the  Rabbatta,  the 
Ommirabih,  the  Larache,  the  Sfebon,  the  Darodt, 
the  Tensist,  Peban,  and  the  Gueron.  All  these  have 
their  source  in  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

As  to  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  an  inland 
traifick  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire 
with  Arabia  and  Negroland.  To  the  former  they  send 
woollen  manufactures,  Morocco-leather,  indigo,  co- 
chineal, and  ostrich  feathers ;  in  return  for  which, 
they  receive  silks,  muslins,  and  drugs.  To  Negro 
land  they  send  salt,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures, 
which  they  ciiange  for  gold,  ivory,  and  negroes,  who 
are  chiefly  imported  to  recruit  the  emperor's  black 
cavalry.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  caravans.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
in  English  and  French  bottoms,  for  they  have  few 
vessels  of  their  own,  except  corsairs.  Their  exports 
consist  in  copper,  Morocco-leather,  hides,  exceeding 
fine  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  barilla,  soap,  wax,  honey, 
horses,  gums,  raisins,  olives,  almonds,  dates,  and 
other  fruits. 

The  commercial  affairs  of  this  empire,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  Barbary,  are  managed  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
settled  in  those  countries.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
sword  knots,  and  carpets.  The  Jews  and  Christians 
have,  likewise,  established  those  of  silk  and  linen. 

The  natives  of  this  empire,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Moors,  are  of  a  swarthy  complevion;  but 
from  the  prodigious  number  of  negroes  imported 
thither  from  Guinea,  there  are  almost  as  many  blacks 
as  whites.  The  Moorish  women  are,  in  general,  very 
handsome,  and  not  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  like 
the  men,  remarkably  fair.  The  Moors  are  said  to 
be  a  covetous,  inhospitable  people,  who  commit 
every  species  of  villainy  and  fraud  to  acquire  riches; 
yet  such  is  the  tyranny  of  their  government,  that  a 
man,  when  he  has  obtained  the  wealth  he  so  ar- 
dently sought,  is  obliged  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  should 
become  a  prey  to  the  rapacious  emperor.  But  tiie 
people  who  inhabit  the  hills,  and  are  therefore  little 
acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  court,  or  trade, 
5  Y  appear 
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appear  to  be  by  far  the  most  honest  and  free  people 
in  this  country ;  for  the  government,  lest  they  should 
endeavour  to  disown  its  authority,  treat  them  rather 
as  allies  than  subjects. 

The  Moors  marry  very  young,  many  of  their  fe- 
males not  being  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  at  their 
nuptials ;  so  that  they  are  sometimes  grandmothers 
when  they  arrive  at  twenty-two,  and  are  reckoned 
old  at  thirty.  As  Mahometans,  it  is  well  known  that 
their  religion  admits  of  polygamy  to  the  extent  of 
four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  they  please ; 
but  if  we  except  the  vei-y  opulent,  the  people  seldom 
avail  themselves  of  this  indulgence,  since  it  entails  on 
them  avast  additional  expence  in  housekeeping,  and 
in  providing  for  a  large  family.  Whatever  institution 
is  contrary  to  truth  and  sound  morality,  will  in  prac- 
tice refute  itself :  nor  is  any  further  argument  than 
this  single  observation  wanting,  to  answer  all  the  ab- 
surdities which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  a 
plurality  of  wives. 

In  contracting  marriage,  the  parents  of  both  par- 
ties are  the  only  agents ;  and  the  intended  bride  and 
bridegroom  never  see  each  other  till  the  ceremony  is 
performed.  The  marriage-settlements  are  made  be- 
fore the  cadi,  and  then  the  friends  of  the  bride  pro- 
duce her  portion,  or,  if  not,  the  husband  agrees  to 
settle  a  certain  sum  upon  her,  in  case  he  should  die, 
or  divorce  her  on  account  of  barrenness,  or  any  other 
cause.  The  children  of  the  wives  have  all  an  equal 
claim  to  the  effects  of  their  father  and  mother,  but 
those  of  the  concubines  can  each  only  claim  half  a 
share. 

When  the  marriage  is  finally  agreed  upon,  the  bride 
is  kept  at  home  eight  days  to  receive  her  female  friends, 
who  pay  congratulatory  v isits  every  day.  At  the  same 
time,  a  talb  attends  upon  her,  to  converse  with  her 
relative  to  the  solemn  engagement  on  which  she  is 
about  to  enter  :  on  these  occasions,  he  generally  ac- 
con»panies  his  admonitions  with  singing  a  pious  hymn, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  solemnity.  The  bride  also, 
with  her  near  relations,  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
being  painted  afresh. 

During  this  process  the  bridegroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  visits  from  his  male  friends  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  rides  through  the  town  ac- 
companied by  them,  some  playing  on  hautboys  and 
drums,  while  others  are  employed  in  firing  vollies  of 
musketry.  In  all  these  festivities,  the  discharge  of 
musketry  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Contrary  to  the  European  mode,  which  particularly 
aims  at  firing  with  exactness,  the  Moors  discharge 
their  pieces  as  irregularly  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  a 
continual  succession  of  reports  for  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  in  the  evening- 
is  put  into  a  square  or  octagonal  cage,  about  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  which  is  covered  with  fine  white 
linen,  and  sometimes  with  gauzes  and  silks  of  vari- 
ous colours.  In  this  vehicle,  which  is  placed  on  a 
mule,  she  is  paraded  round  the  streets,  accompanied 
by  her  relations  and  friends,  some  carrying  lighted 
torches,  others  playing  on  hautboys,  and  a  third  party 
again  firing  vollies  of  nmsketry. 

In  this  manner  she  is  carried  to  the  house  of  her 
intended  husband,  who  returns  about  the  same  time 
from  performing  similar  ceremonies.  On  her  arrival, 
she  is  placed  in  an  apartment  by  herself,  and  her  hus- 
band is  introduced  to  her  alone,  for  the  first  time, 
who  finds  her  sitting  on  a  silk  or  velvet  cushion,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  a  person  of  consequence,  with  a 
small  table  before  her,  upon  which  are  two  wax 
candles  lighted.  Her  shift,  or  more  properly  shirt, 
hangs  down  like  a  train  behind  her,  and  over  it  is  a 
silk  or  velvet  robe  with  close  sleeves,  which  at  the 
bieast  and  waist  is  embroidered  with  gold  :  this  dress 
readies  something  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Round  her  hea-i  is  tied  a  blacK  silk  scarf,  which  hangs 
behiud   as   low   as  the  ground.     Thus    attired,    the 


bride  sits  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  when  her 
husband  appears,  and  receives  her  as  his  wife,  with- 
out any  further  ceremony;  for  the  aareement  made 
up  by  the  friends  before  the  cadi,  is  the  only  specific 
contract  which  is  thought  necessary. 

For  some  time  after  marriage,  the  family  and 
friends  are  engaged  in  much  feasting,  and  a  variety 
of  amusements,  which  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.  It  is 
often  customary  for  the  man  to  remain  at  home  eight 
days,  and  the  woman  eight  months  after  they  are  first 
married.  If  the  husband  should  have  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  his  wife  has  not  been  strictly  virtuous,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  and  take  another ;  and  the 
woman  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  herself  from  her  hus- 
band, if  she  can  prove  that  he  does  not  piovide  her 
with  a  proper  subsistence.  If  he  curses  her,  the  law 
obliges  him  to  pay  her,  for  the  first  otTence  eight  du- 
cats; for  the  second,  a  rich  dress  of  still  greater  va- 
lue; and  the  third  time  she  may  leave  him  entirely. 
He  is  then  at  liberty  to  marry  again  in  two  months. 
A  woman  convicted  of  adultery,  is  punished  with  im- 
mediate death. 

When  any  person  dies,  a  certain  numl)er  of  jvoinen 
are  hired  for  the  purpose  of  lamentation,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which,  nothing  can  be  more  grating  to 
the  ear,  or  more  unpleasant,  than  their  frightful  moans, 
or  rather  bowlings :  at  the  same  time,  these  mercenary 
mourners  beat  their  heads  and  breasts,  and  tear  their 
cheeks  with  their  nails.  The  bodies  are  usually  bu- 
ried a  few  hours  after  death.  Previous  to  interment, 
the  corpse  is  washed  very  clean,  and  sewed  up  in  a 
shroud,  with  the  right  hand  under  the  head,  which  is 
pointed  towards  Mecca:  it  is  carried  on  a  bier,  sup- 
ported upon  men's  shoulders,  to  the  burying-place 
which  is  always,  with  great  propriety,  on  the  outside 
of  the  town,  for  they  never  bury  their  dead  in  the 
mosques,  or  within  the  bounds  of  an  inhabited  place. 
The  bier  is  accompanied  by  numbers  of  people,  two 
abreast,  who  walk  very  fast,  calling  upon  God  and 
Mahomet,  and  singing  hymns  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  grave  is  made  very  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  the  body  is  deposited  with- 
out any  other  ceremony  than  singing  and  praying,  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  their  way  to  the  grave. 

They  have  no  tombs  in  this  country,  but  long  and 
plain  stones ;  and  it  is  frequently  customary  for  the 
female  friends  of  the  departed  to  weep  over  their 
graves  for  several  days  after  their  funeral. 

When  a  woman  loses  her  husband,  she  mourns  four 
months  and  eight  days,  during  which  period  she  is  to 
wear  no  silver  or  gold  ;  and  if  she  happens  to  be  preg- 
nant, she  is  to  mourn  till  she  is  brought  to  bed.  For 
the  above  time,  the  relations  of  her  late  husband  are 
obliged  to  support  her.  We  do  not  learn  that  any 
mourning-  is  due  from  the  husband  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife :  but  it  is  customary,  particularly  among  the 
great  people,  for  a  son  to  mourn  for  his  father,  by  not 
shaving  his  head,  or  any  part  of  his  beard,  and  by 
not  cutting  his  nails  for  a  certain  space  of  time. 

It  is  observable,  that  how  depraved  soever  the 
Moors  may  be  in  every  other  respect,  they  pay  the 
greatest  duty  and  respect  to  their  parents,  princes,  and 
superiors.  Their  method  of  expressing  reverence 
both  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  to  man,  is  by  pulling 
oft'  their  slippers,  w  hich  they  always  leave  at  the  door 
of  the  house  or  mosque  they  enter;  and  when  they 
attend  their  prince  in  the  streets,  they  always  follow 
him  bare-footed. 

The  dress  of  the  Moors  consists  of  a  linen  shirt  or 
drawers,  over  which  they  tie  a  silk  or  cloth  vestment 
with  a  sash,  and  wear  upon  that  a  loose  coat.  Their 
arms  and  legs  are  always  bare,  but  they  have  slippers 
on  their  feet,  and  persons  of  rank  sometimes  wear 
buskins.  They  shave  their  heads,  on  which  they 
wear  a   turban,  made   either  of  silk  or   fine  linen; 
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and  this  they  never  pull  off,  either  to  their  superiors, 
or  in  their  temples.  The  habit  of  the  women  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  men,  only  instead  of  a 
turban,  they  wear  a  round  cap  of  fine  linen  :  their 
drawers  are  much  long'er  and  larger ;  and  when 
they  a|)pear  in  the  streets,  their  faces. are  covered 
witli  a  linen  cloth,  in  the  manner  of  a  veil.  The 
dead  are  always  carried  to  the  grave  in  their  usual 
dress. 

The  religion  of  the  natives  is  the  Mahometan,  some 
according  to  the  tenets  of  Ali,  while  others  adhere  to 
those  of  Hamed,  a  modern  sectarist,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  caliphs ;  but  foreigners 
are  allowed  the  free  and  open  profession  of  their 
different  religions ;  and  even  the  slaves  are  indulged 
with  their  priests  and  chapels. — Indeed  religion, 
among  the  Moors,  serves  only  as  a  cloak  for  villany, 
under  which  they  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
with  impunity. 

The  language  of  these  states  varies  according:  to  the 
different  parts  of  them  :  in  some  of  the  inland  coun- 
tries the  ancient  African  is  spoken,  and  in  the  sea-port 
towns  a  corrupt  Arabic :  besides  which,  the  seamen 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect  known  in  all  tlie 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  appellation  of 
Linyua  Franca,  which  is  a  niedly  of  living  and  dead 
languages,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  &c. 

AVith  respect  to  the  population  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  its  inhabitants  were  far  more  numerous 
than  at  present,  if,  as  travellers  say,  its  capital  con- 
tained 100,000  houses,  whereas  it  is  thought  not  to 
contain  now  above  2-3,000  people ;  nor  can  we  think 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  po[)ulous, 
if  it  be  true  that  tlieir  king  or  emperor  has  in  liis  armies 
80,000  foreign  negroes,  horse  and  foot. 

The  capital  of  Morocco,  which  gives  name  to  the 
whole  eujpire,  is  situated  in  30  deg.  40  min.  north 
lat.  and  7  deg.  west  long,  on  an  extensive  and  delight- 
ful plam,  between  two  rivers,  the  Nephtis  and  the 
Agmesl,  and  is  watered  by  a  third,  the  Tonsist.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  large  and  splendid  city,  but  now 
above  one  third  of  it  lies  in  ruins.  Most  of  its  mag- 
nihcent  structures  are  demolished,  three  baths  only 
remaining.  The  royal  palace  is  enclosed  with  a  high 
wall  surrounded  with  a  large  ditch,  and  flanked  with 
towers.  The  common  houses  are  chiefly  of  mud, 
plastered  over,  and  flat  at  the  top.  The  Jews  reside 
in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  walled  in  for  that 
purpose.  This  city  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  court,  which  is  now  removed  to  Mequinez,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
capital. 

Fez,  originally  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  is 
situated  in  38  deg.  north  lat.  and  4  deg.  west  long, 
and  near  260  leagues  north-east  of  Morocco.  This 
city  is  esteemed  the  general  magazine  of  Barbary, 
whither  all  European  goods  are  brought  and  exchang- 
ed, and  sent  into  the  other  provinces  to  be  bartered 
for  those  of  the  country.  It  is  computed  to  contain 
near  -300,000  inhabitants,  of  which  5000  are  Jews, 
who  always  act  as  brokers  between  the  Christians  and 
Mahometans.  The  mosques,  baths,  caravanseras, 
sei'aglios,  colleges,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings, 
are  very  numerous.  Its  mosques  amount  to  500; 
one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  description,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  em- 
peror has  a  palace  in  the  city,  but  seldom  visits  it. — 
It  is  said  that  the  inns,  excepting  those  to  which  the 
Christians  report,  are  infamous  brothels,  where  the 
most  wicked  and  unnatural  crimes  are  suffered  to  be 
perpetrated. 

Mequinez,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Gilda,  and 
now  the  chief  residence  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
is  in  34  deg.  north  lat.  and  0  deg.  west  long,  situated 
on  a  capacious  plain  on  the  river  Sebu.  The  royal 
palace,  though   much   decayed,  is  still   exceedingly 
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b  ;    it  stands  on  an   eminence,  is   about   three 


miles  in  compass,  and  surrounded  with  strong  walls. 


The  environs  of  the  city  consist  of  fine  parks,  and 
olive  grounds. 

Algiers  stands  in  36  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and 
34  deg.  15  min.  east  long,  and  is  situated  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  washes  it  upon  the  north 
and  north-east  sides.  This  city  is  not  above  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it  is  computed  to  con- 
tain near  120,000  inhabitants,  15,000  house(¥^-,ai)d 
107  mosques.  Their  public  baths  are  large,Vand 
handsomely  paved  with  marble.  The  prospect  of  it 
from  the  sea  is  very  beautiful,  bein;*-  i)uilt  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  but  though  the  city  has 
for  several  years  braved  some  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  Christendom,  yet  some  affirm  it  could  make  but' a 
faint  defence  against  a  regular  siege,  and  that  three 
English  fifty  gun  ships  might  batter  it  al)out  t^  ears 
of  the  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  IfJjP,  the 
Spaniards  must  have  been  very  deficientf"^enlier  in 
courage  or  skill.  They  attacked  it  in  tiie  year  1775 
by  land  and  by  sea,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
though  they  had  near  20,000  foot,  and  2000  horse, 
and  forty-seven  kings'  ships  of  different  ratfs,  and 
346  transports.  In  the  year  1783,  and  the  following, 
they  also  renewed  their  attacks  by  sea,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  city  and  gallies ;  but  after  spending  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced  to 
retire,  without  either  its  capture  or  demolition.  The 
mole  of  the  harbour  is  500  paces  in  length,  extendino- 
from  the  continent  to  a  small  island,  where  there  is  a 
castle  and  large  battery.  The  ditch  is  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  seven  deep;  but  at  present  it  is  almost 
choaketl  up  with  mud. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name,  is  in  36  deg.  43  min.  north  lat.  and  10  deg.  25 
min.  east  long,  at  about  the  distance  of  300  miles 
from  Algiers.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  exceed- 
ingly unhealtlifnl,  from  the  marshes  and  lakes  that 
surround  it,  and  the  deficiency  of  fresh  water.  It 
has  fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  houses  are  not  magnificent,  but 
neat  and  commodious,  as  is  the  public  exchange  for 
merchants,  and  their  goods  ;  but,  like  Algiers,  it  is 
distressed  for  want  of  fresh  water.  This  capital  con- 
tains 10,000  families,  and  above  3000  tradesmen's 
shops,  and  its  suburbs  consist  of  1000  houses.  The 
Tunisians  are  exceptions  to  the  other  states  of  Bar- 
bary, for  even  thf  most  civilized  of  the  European 
governments  might  improve  from  their  manners. — 
Their  distinctions  are  well  kept  up,  and  proper  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  military,  mercantile,  and  learned 
professions.  They  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Eu- 
ropean states  J  arts  and  manufactures  have  been  lately 
introduced  among  them  :  and  the  inhabitants  are  said 
at  present  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
labours  of  the  loom.  A  wonderful  regularity  reins 
through  the  streets  and  city. 

The  genteeler  part  of  the  men  are  in  general  sober, 
orderly,  and  clean  in  their  persons,  and  their  beha- 
viour polite  and  complaisant.  The  Tunisian  women 
are  excessively  handsome  in  their  persons:  and  though 
the  men  are  sun-burnt,  the  complexion  of  the  ladies 
is  very  delicate;  nor  are  they  less  neat  and  elegant  in 
their  dress ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  of  lead-ore,  the 
same  pigment,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  that 
Jezebel  made  use  of,  when  she  is  said  to  have  painted 
her  face,  2  Kings  ix.  30,  the  words  of  the  original 
being,  that  she  set  off"  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of 
lead-ore. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richest,  most  populous,  and 
opulent,  of  all  the  states  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  but 
it  is  now  greatly  reduced.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  Zaara,  or  the 
Desert,  on  the  east  by  Barca,  anil  on  the  west  by 
Tunis  and  Biledulgered.  It  extends  along  the  coast 
about  700  miles,  that  is,  from  10  deg.  13  min.  to  25 
deg.  27  min.  east  long".  The  air  is  clear,  but  less 
healthy  than  that  of  Tunis.     The  soil  is  the  richest  in 
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Barbary  ;  and  the  vallies,  where  cultivated,  produce 
large  quantities  of  corn,  grapes,  ohves,  dates,  and 
the  various  fruits  natural  to  warm  climates.  The  ani- 
mals are  the  same  as  those  of  Algiers. 

The  capital  city  of  Tripoli  is  but  small,  yet  popu- 
lous, and  the  natives,  though  barbarous,  are  flourish- 
ing. Its  situation  is  on  a  sandy  soil,  near  the  margin 
of  the  sea ;  strong  walls,  defended  by  formidable 
ramparts,  and  flanked  by  pyramidical  towers,  sur- 
round it.  Here  are  but  two  gates,  the  north  gate 
towards  the  sea,  and  the  south  gate  towards  the 
country ;  and  the  whole  city  forms  the  figure  of  a 
crescent,  the  concave  part  of  which  encloses  the 
haven.  At  the  extreme  points  of  the  harbour,  which 
is  very  comiviodious,  are  some  militai7  works :  those 
to  the  east  are  in  bad  condition,  but  on  the  westward 
there  is  a  strong  castle  well  fortified.  Tiie  houses  in 
general  are  very  mean  and  low  built,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  crooked ;  yet  some  remaining"  monuments 
of  magnificence  seem  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  was  once  remarkable 
for  the  splendor  of  many  of  its  public  buildings — 
This  city  is  distressed  liy  the  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the 
want  of  sweet  water. 

The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coast,  is  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature.  It  was  a  ))lace  of  considerable  trade,  and  the 
object  of  many  bloody  disjjutes  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Moors. 

Constaiitina  was  the  ancient  Cirta,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  cities  of  Numi.iia,  being  inaccessible  on  all 
sides,  evcept  the  south-west. 

Sallee,  situate  in  3-3  deg.  48  miu.  north  lat.  and 
6  deg.  2-3  mill,  west  long,  is  an  ancient  city  mentioned 
by  Ptolemv,  and  stands  on  the  river  Gueron,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  defended  by  two 
castle>-,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  but  the 
fortifications  are  irregular  and  ill  designed.  All 
articles  of  commerce  here  pay  a  tenth  part  to  the 
emperor. 

Tangier,  situated  about  two  miles  within  the 
Streiglits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Catharine, 
consort  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  It  was  intended 
to  be  to  the  English  what  Gibraltar  is  now  ;  and  must 
have  been  a  valuable  acquisition,  had  not  the  misun- 
derstandings between  the  king  and  his  parliament 
occasioned  him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications,  and  de- 
molish its  harbour;  so  tha  tfrom  being  one  of  the  finest 
citias  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fishing 
town. 

Ceuta,  upon  the  same  streight,  almost  opposite  to 
Gibraltar,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
often,  if  not  always  besieged  or  blocked  up  by  the 
Moors. 

Barca,  the  ancient  Cyrene,  and  once  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  is  now  truly  a  desert,  scarce  a  town 
or  cultivated  spot  of  ground  being  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean ;  on  the  south  by  Biledulgered  ;  on  the 
east  b^  Egypt ;  and  on  the  west  by  Tripoli.  It  is 
about  200  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
100  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west. 

Tetiian,  which  lies  within  20  miles  of  Ceut;\,  is  now 
but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about  800  houses; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably 
civilized. 

Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gesula,  form  no  part  of  the  states 
of  Barbary,  though  the  King  of  Morocco  pretends  to 
be  their  sovereign  ;  nor  is  any  thing  particularly  curi- 
ous contained  intheni, 

Zaara  is  (lividcd  by  the  Arabs  into  three  parts,  by 
the  names  of  Cahel,  Zaliara,  and  Asgar.  It  is  adostrt 
country,  thinly  ])ei)pled,  and  nearly  destitute  of  both 
water  and  provisions.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  dry 
and  sandy,  and  the  climate  being  exceeding  hot,  it  is 
deficient  of  those  essentials  produced  in  more  fertile 
countries. 


The  subjects  of  the  Barbary  states,  in  general,  sub- 
sisting by  piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold,  intrepid  ma- 
riners, and  will  fight  desperately  when  they  meet  with 
a  prize  at  sea.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  English  and  other  European  states,  both 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  their  vessels. 
They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tunisians,  void  of  all  arts 
and  literature. 

The  misery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  are  not  immediately  in  the  emperor's 
service,  is  beyond  all  description.  The  chief  furni- 
ture of  their  houses  consists  of  carpets  and  mattresses, 
on  which  they  sit  and  lie.  In  eating',  their  slovenli- 
ness is  shocking ;  but  those  who  inhabit  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  are  an  hospitable,  inoffensive 
people ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  observation,  that 
the  more  distant  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  are 
from  the  scats  of  their  government,  their  manners  are 
the  more  pure.  Notwithstanding  their  povertVjAhey 
have  a  liveliness  about  them,  especially  those  who  are 
of  the  Arabic  descent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  con- 
tentment ;  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  they  are  peace- 
able among  themselves. 

The  moors  are  supposed  to  be  tJie  original  inhabi- 
tants, but  are  now  blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  both 
are  cruelly  oppressed  by  a  handful  of  insolent,  domi- 
neering Turks,  the  refuse  of  tiie  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. They  are  prohibited  gold  and  silver  vessels; 
and  their  meat,  which  they  swallow  by  handfuls,  is 
boiled  or  roasted  to  rags.  Adultery  in  the  women,  as 
before  observed,  is  punished  vi'ith  death  ;  but  though 
the  men  are  indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
concubines, ,  they  commit  the  most  unnatural  crimes 
without  fear  of  punishment. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  to 
be  met  with  in  Barbary,  the  reader  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  countries  which  contained  Carthage 
and  the  pride  of  the  Phoinician,  Greek,  and  Roman 
works,  are  replete  with  the  most  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  ;  but  they  lie  scattered  among  the  barbarous 
and  ignorant  inhabitants.  Some  remains  of  the 
Numidian  and  Mauritanian  splendor  are  still  to  be 
met  with.  These  point  out  the  situation  of  the  ce- 
lebrated cities  of  Carthage,  the  Julia  Caesarea  of 
the  Romans,  nearly  equal  in  splendor  to  Carthage 
itself  ;  Hippo,  Utica,  and  several  others.  The  prin- 
cipal ruins  of  Carthage  consist  of  spacious  cisterns  or 
reservoirs  for  holding  water,  together  with  consider- 
able remains  of  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  was 
brought  above  thirty  miles  from  the  mountains  to  the 
city.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  is  still 
remaining  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre ;  it  is  of  an  oval  foim,  three  stories  high, 
and  would  hold  30,000  spectators  :  but  the  city  to 
which  this  noble  ruin  belonged  is  unknown.  Nor  are 
the  ruins  of  classical  antiquity  the  only  ones  found 
in  this  country.  The  caliplis  of  Bagdad  have  left 
many  amazing  monuments  of  their  magnificence. — 
Little  can  be  said  respecting  the  natural  curiosities  of 
this  country ;  the  principal  are  the  rich  lead  mines  in 
the  mountains  of  Beni-Boo-Taleb;  the  prodigious  salt 
pits  which  take  up  an  a;ra  of  six  miles  ;  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Arzew,  the  Diblet  Miness,  an  entire 
mountain  of  salt,  and  the  Hammam,  or  bath  of 
Merega,  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  several  springs  in  this 
country,  whose  waters  are  so  hot  as  to  boil  a  large 
piece  of  mutton  in  a  short  time. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    STATES   OF   BARBARY. 

FEW  countries  in, the  world  have  experienced 
g  eater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  that  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  the  States  of  Barbary.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  from  Egypt ; 
but  at  what  time,  or  who  led  the  fii"st  colony  thither, 
are  particulars  that  cannot  now  be  known.     Careful 
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only  of  procuring'  pasture  and  water  for  their  numer- 
ous flocks  and  herds,  the  first  inliabitants  wandered 
from  one  place  to  another,  without  forminc;^  any  set- 
tlement, or  erecting-  houses  for  their  abode.  About 
the  year  before  Christ  891,  Dido,  sister  to  Pygma- 
lion, king  of  Tyre,  fled  from  her  brother,  at  the  liead 
of  a  considerable  colony,  and  built  the  famous  city  of 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  a  republic  celebrated  for  its 
riches  and  commerce.  This  republic  continued  in  a 
state  of  opulence  and  jiower,  at  once  the  envy  and 
terror  of  the  neighbouring-  nations,  about  700  years ; 
when  the  fortune  of  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  the 
pride  of  Carthage  was  humbled  in  the  dust.  But 
though  the  power  of  Carthage  was  no  more,  the  coun- 
try flourished  under  the  Roman  government,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  riciiest  jewels  in  the  imperial  crown. 
Blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  warm  luxurious  cli- 
mate, the  number  of  inhabitants  rapidly  increased, 
and  several  very  magnificent  cities,  afterwards  fa- 
mous in  history,  were  erected.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion w  as  planted  here  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, and  flourished  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
Vandals  trampled  on  the  Roman  eagles,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  greatness  of  the  African  colonies. 

These  fierce  invaders  of  Africa  did  not  however  long 
possess  the  country  they  had  conquered :  the  Greek 
emperors  drove  out  the  northern  barbarians,  and 
restored,  in  some  measure,  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
against  which,  as  well  as  religion,  the  ferocious  Van- 
dals had  declared  perpetual  war.  But  this  did  not 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  these  parts  of  Africa : 
they  were  alternately  ravaged  by  the  Moors  and  Van- 
dals ;  and  at  last  totally  conquered  by  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  now  established  in 
Africa ;  the  few  remains  of  ancient  greatness  were 
destroyed  by  the  bigotted  followers  of  that  impostor ; 
and  the  country  was  divided  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
caliphs  arni\ .  Restless  tVom  nature,  and  instigated 
to  conquest  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  the  Moors 
passed  over  into  Europe,  and  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  Spain.  But  victory  now  began  to  forsake  their 
standards.  They  were  several  times  defeated  by  the 
European  armies,  and  at  last,  about  the  year  1492, 
totally  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  ant!  Isabella. 
The  only  asylum  open  to  the  Mahometan  fugitives 
was  Africa,  whc.e  they  settled  among  their  friends 
and  countrymen  on  the  Barbary  coast.  This  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  occasioned  a  perpetual  war  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  finding  themselves  in- 
capable of  defence  against  the  Christians,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  Turks  for  assistance.  Accordingly 
the  two  famous  i)rothers,  Barbarossa,  admirals  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  were  sent  to  Barljary.  Success  at- 
tended the  Turkish  forces ;  the  vSpaniards,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  great  part  of  the  country, 
•were  obliged  to  retire,  and  tlie  Moors  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  freedom  and  peace.  For  some  time 
thev  flattered  themselves  with  a  long^  series  of  pros- 
perity, but  their  hopes  were  soon  rendered  abortive  : 
they  foinid  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  master 
for  another,  and  that  the  yoke  of  their  deliverer  was 
full  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  made  a  noble  attempt  to  reduce  Algiers 
and  Tunis.  He  succeeded  with  reg-ard  to  the  for- 
mer, but  before  he  could  conquer  the  latter,  a  dread- 
ful storm  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  then 
attending  his  arm}'^  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark  precipitately, 
just  as  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Since  that  time  they  have  continued  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  piracy  against  the  Christians,  and  have  lately 
shaken  otf  tlie  Turkish  yoke. 

The  emperors  of  Morocco  are  the  successors  of  the 

sovereigns   of   that    country,    called   Xerifl's,  whose 

power  resembled  that  of  the  caliplis  of  the  Saracens. 

Their  history  is  hardly  any  thing-  else  than  a  series  of 
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murders,  and  the  most  detestable  crimes.  Mulcy 
Moloc  alone,  in  the  long  dynasty  of  the  emperors, 
was  a  great  prince.  He  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Portuguese,  whose  king,  Don  Sebastian, 
was  killed  in  the  action.  They  have  always  carried 
on  a  piratical  war  against  Spain  and  Portiigul,  and 
often  against  the  other  European  powers,  who  fre- 
quently condescend  to  purchase  a  peace  with  those 
imperious  infidels,  though  their  marine  is  truly  despi- 
cable ;  nor  does  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  sometimes 
disdain  to  procure  their  friendship  by  presents,  as  in 
the  year  17(J9. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF    THE    SLAVE    COAST. 

NEGROLAND  is  situated  between  10  and  11 
degrees  of  north  hit.  and  between  ISdeg.  west, 
and  28  deg.  east  long,  being  about  2.570  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  08  in  breadth  from  north' to 
south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Zaara,  on  the 
south  by  Guinea,  on  the  east  by  unknown  countries, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  Niger  or  Senegal,  and  the  Gambia,  are  the 
most  remarkable  rivers,  on  which  are  several  Euro- 
pean settlements.  The  English  trade  to  James  Fort, 
and  other  settlements  near  and  up  the  river  Gambia, 
where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures, their  hardware  and  spirituous  liquors,  for 
the  persons  of  the  natives ;  a  negro's  wealth  consisting 
in  the  number  of  his  family,  whom  ho  sells  like  so 
many  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior  price.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  178-3,  the  river  of  Senegal,  with 
its  dependencies,  were  given  up  to  France. 

Next  to  the  slave  trade,  gold  and  silver  form  the 
principal  branches  of  African  commerce.  The  Dutcli, 
English,  and  French,  have  their  settlements  for  this 
purpose  on  the  same  coast. 

Guinea  is  distinguished  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
Considered  as  one  country,  it  lies  between  9  deo-.  18 
min.  north,  and  10  deg.  1-3  miu.  south  lat.  extendino- 
in  length  above  2500  miles  along  the  sea-coast;  but 
its  breadth  is  not  determined. 

Besides  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  this  country  affords 
indigo,  bees-wax,  gum-aenega,  gum-tragacauth,  and 
other  gums  ad  druas. 

Upper  Guinea  is  divided  generally  into  three  parts, 
Malagueta,  Guinea  Proper,  and  Benin-Guinea  Pro- 
per, contains  the  Tooth  and  Gold  Coast :  the  former 
extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Sueira  da 
Casta,  and  the  latter  from  thence  to  the  river  Volta. 

Lower  Guinea,  or  Congo,  extends  about  990  miles 
along  the  coast,  from  Cape  liopo  to  Cape  Negro. 
This  large  country  is  divided  into  Luango,  Congo 
Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  and  watered  with  ma- 
ny rivers,  and  would  be  \  cry  fruitful,  if  better  culti- 
vated. The  mountains  abound  \\  ith  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

Poultry,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  elephants,  t>  gers, 
leopards,  civet-cats,  <ls:c.  are  very  numerous  here; 
and  several  sorts  of  corn  anil  fruits  very  plentiful. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  territory  agree 
with  each  other  in  many  material  circumstances: 
they  are  all  of  a  black  conqilexion,  are  idolaters  ia 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  governments 
every  where  monarchial.  Despotism  reigns,  un- 
limited by  laws,  by  customs,  or  by  conscience. 
Learning  is  unknown,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were 
never  practised  among  them.  Some  attempts  have 
indeed  been  made  by  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
European  nations,  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  ignorance, 
and  diftuse  the  rays  of  learning  and  relig-ion  over 
5  Z  those 
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those  poor  deluded  people ;  but  all  their  endeavours 
have  been  hitherto  abortive;  ioraorauce  still  maintains 
her  seat,  and  idolatry  of  the  ii^rossest  kind  is  the  estab- 
lished reliucion  of  this  unhappy  country. 

Respecting-  the  climate  and  produce  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fertility  of  a 
country  so  prodigiously  extensive,  might  be  supposed 
more  various  than  we  find  it  is;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
medium  here  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  soil ; 
it  is  either  perfectly  barren,  or  e^itremely  fertile  ;  this 
arises  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  where 
it  meets  with  sufficient  moisture,  produces  the  utmost 
luxuriancy;  and  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
few  livers,  reduces  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  to  a  barren 
sand.  Of  this  sort,  are  the  countries  of  Anian  and 
Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  consetpiently 
of  all  other  necessaries,  are  reduced  to  perfect  deserts, 
as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  those  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  particularly  where  the  rivers  overflow  the  land 
part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  productions  of 
nature,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  and  greatest  abun- 
dance. 

The  annual  British  exports  to  Africa  are  estimated 
at  -500,0001.  sterling-,  including-  a  considerable  quantity 
that  is  annually  exchanged  with  America  and  other 
foreign  traders  on  tlie  coast;  about  o0,000l.  of  this  is 
returned  in  ivory,  g-old-dust,  ouhi,.Scc.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  slave-trade  is  raised  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  Were  Africa  civilized,  and  could 
we  obtain  the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  introduce 
gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  language  anion"- 
them,  we  should  open  a  market  that  wouldl'ully  eui^ 
ploy  our  manufacturers  and  seamen,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  end  of  time;  and,  while  we  enriched  ourselves, 
we  should  contribute  to  their  happiness. 

The  east  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  to  the  equator,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Portuguese.  This  immense  tract  they  became 
masters  of  by  their  successive  attempts,  and  happy 
discovery  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  From  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  eastern 
side,  they  trade  not  only  for  gold,  ivory,  and  gums, 
but  likewise  for  several  other  articles,  as  senna,  aloes, 
civet,  ambergris,  and  frankincense.  There  still  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  be  con- 
sidered, where  the  Dutch  have  settlements.  This  part 
is  inhabited  by  a  very  diflerent  people,  and  governed 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Strangers  at  once  to  the 
arts  of  civil  life,  and  to  the  customs  of  the  negroes, 
they  continue  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  governnient' 
and  a  few  itinerant  families  form  a  nation. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

Climate,  Froditcllons  in  general.  Persons,  Blanners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 

THE  climate  of  this  country  is  in  general  very  un- 
wholesome, particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
where,  during  four  months  in  the  year,  it  rains,  thun-  ' 
ders,  and  is  so  intolerably  hot,  that  the  people  are 
obliged  to  keep  close  in  their  huts :  and  the  air  is  cor- 
rupted in  such  a  manner  bv  the  lightning,  that  all 
animal  food  is  reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  a  state  of  pu- 
treiaction.  The  flat  open  countrv,  however,  is  not  so 
biul;  tor  though  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive  in 
the  former  part  of  the  day,  yet  it  is  very  temperate  in 
tHe  a  ternoon,  from  the  refreshing  breezes  that  gene- 
rally blow  trom  the  south-west. 

The  banks  of  Sierra  Leone  are  lined  with  mangrove 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  exactly  resemble  those  of 
an  European  laurel.  The  whole  country  abounds  in 
millet  and  rice,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
natives.  It  also  produces  great  plenty  of  oranges, 
lemons,    bananas,    Indian    figs,    ananas,    pompions. 


water  melons,  yams,  potatoes,  wild  pears,  white  plums 
and  several  sorts  of  pulse.  ' 

Here  are  the  palm,  the  cocoa,  and  the  cotton-tree  • 
and  on  the  mountains  are  abundance  of  palm  and  lau- 
rel trees.  Indeed  the  whole  abounds  with  tree/  of 
vano-as  sorts,  so  elosc  together,  tiiat  it  may  be  called 
one  continued  f  nest. 

They  have  great  plenty  of  deer,  hogs,  goats,  and 
fowls,  winch  the  natives  sell  to  the  Europeans  for  a 
small  quantity  ol  brandv,  a  liquor  they  prefer  to  all 
others. 

In  the  mountains  are  great  numbers  of  wild  ani- 
inals,  as  elephants,  lions,  tvgcrs,  wild  boars,  and  roe- 
bucks; also  apes  of  several  sorts,  and  serpents,  the 
latter  ol  whwJi  are  so  large,  that,  it  is  said,  they  will 
swallow  a  child  whole.  The  apes,  nionkics.  and  ba- 
boons, are  so  numerous,  that  they  make  great  destruc- 
tion in  the  plantations. 

Ill  tk-  woods  are  great  numbers  of  birds  of  differ- 
ent sizis  and  plumage,  as  pigeons,  parrots,  paroquets, 
and  Guinea-hens,  the  latter  of  which  are  about  the 
size  ot  a  pheasant,  and  are  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
difhcult  to  catch  them  on  account  of  the  thickness  of 
the  trees,  They  have  also  several  other  sorts  of 
towl,  among  which  are  white  pelicans  as  large  as 
swans;  herons,  curlews,  boobies,  and  a  bird  called 
ox-eyes. 

The  bay  and  entrance  of  the  river  abound  with  a 
great  variety  of  fish,  as  raies,  thornbacks,  and  a  fish 
ca  ed  the  old-wife.  There  are  also  gar-fishes,  ca- 
v:tlloes,  sharks,  sword-fishes,  dog-fishes,  and  one  called 
the  shoe-maker,  having  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
pendants  li'vc  barbel,  and  the  noise  they  make  is 
swmetlmig  like  that  of  a  hog's  grunting.  Among  the 
fish,  however,  caught  here,  the  most  common  are  old- 
wives,  jiikhards,  the  becune,  the  monk  or  an<rel-fish, 
and  the  mullet.  ° 

The  great  plenty  of  fish  found  in  the  bay  and  river 
ot  Sierra  Leone,  are  of  infinite  service  to'the  Euro- 
pean sailors,  not  only  for  provisions,  but  also  for 
traffick ;  for  the  natives  are  so  indolent,  that  they 
\yill  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  cateh  them,  but  content 
themselves  with  such  as  arc  left  by  the  ebb  tides 
among  the  rocks. 
I  On  the  sides  of  the  bay  are  great  plenty  of  oysters, 
j  some  ot  which  are  of  su^h  a  ^size,  that  one  of  them 
would  serve  a  moderate  man  for  a  meal ;  but  they  are 
so  tough  as  to  be  scarce  eatable,  unless  first  boiled, 
and  then  fried  in  small  pieces. 

The  trt-es  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  bay  make 
excellent  haunts  for  crocodiles;  as  also  for  the  maiia- 
tea,  or  sea-cow,  which  are  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  manatea,  or  sea-cow,  is  supposed  bv  some  lo 
be  an  amphibious  creature,  but  this  opinioiriias  been 
sufficiently  confuted ;  for  it  is  always  found  in  large 
rivers  or  bays,  and  feeds  upon  sea-weeds  that  gro^w 
near  the  shore.  The  skin  is  thick,  rough,  barc,''and 
scarcely  penetrable.  The  body  is  longrand  the  head 
very  small  in  proportion  to  it.  '  These  animals  have 
no  teeth,  but  instead  thereof  two  strong  white  bones, 
that  run  the  whole  length  of  both  jaws."  The  nostril! 
resemble  those  of  an  horse.  The  eyes  are  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  head.  The  breasts  are  placed  be- 
tween the  arms,  one  under  each,  are  of  a  convex 
form,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They 
are  hard,  rough,  and  wrinkled :  and  «hen  they  •'ive 
suck,  the  teats  are  four  inches  long. 

The  animals  keep  together  in  large  companies,  and 
arc  \cry  careful  of  their  young.  They  bring  them 
forth  in  autumn,  and  have  but  one  at  a  time!  The 
manatea  has  no  voice  or  cry,  and  the  only  noise  it 
makes  is  in  fetehing  its  breath.  The  fat,  which  lies 
between  the  cuticle  and  the  skin,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  has  a  fine  smell  and  taste;  it  has  also  this 
peculiar  ].roperfy,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  not 
spoil  It,  or  make  it  become  greasy.  The  taste  is  like 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  only  eflect  it  has  on 
the  body,  is  that  of  keeping  it  open. '  The  fibres  and 
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lean  parts  are  like  beef,  but  more  red  and  harsh,  and 
naay  be  kept  a  sjreat  while  in  the  hottest  weather  with- 
out tainting.  The  fat  of  the  young-  one  is  like  pork, 
and  the  lean  greatly  resembles  veal.  In  the  head  are 
four  stones  of  different  sizes,  which  are  somewliat  like 
bones,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  They  are  said  to  be 
good  against  agues,  and  to  cleanse  the  kidnies  of 
gravel.  Hoffman  affirms  they  are  exceeding  useful  in 
cases  of  epilepsy. 

When  the  negroes  catch  these  creatures,  they  go 
in  a  canoe,  and  paddle  towards  it  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  it  being  exceeding  quick  in  hearing.  As 
soon  as  they  find  themselves  near  enough,  the  man  who 
is  placed  ready  at  the  head  of  a  canoe,  strikes  a  har- 
poon fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  into  it,  and  then 
lets  go.  The  beast  immediately  makes  towards  the 
mangroves,  and  the  water  being  shallow,  they  follow 
it  close,  and  repeat  the  strokes  till  they  have  wearied 
it  out,  when  they  drag  it  ashore,  and  complete  their 
conquest. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  are  not  so  black 
as  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  neither  have 
they  such  flat  noses  or  thick  lips.  The  men  are  in 
general  tall  and  well  made,  of  a  cheerful  disjjosition, 
and  not  given  to  quarrel :  the  women  are  short  and 
robust,  owmg  to  their  being  constantly  employed 
in  labour  ;  for,  besides  the  business  of  housewifery, 
tiiey  work  hard  in  tillage,  make  palm-oil,  and  spin 
cotton. 

Their  dress  resembles  that  of  the  country  in  general* 
They  are  naturally  temperate  and  sober ;  and  though 
they  are  exceeding  fond  of  brandy  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  yet  they  never  drink  to  excess,  considering 
drunkenness  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  can  be 
committed. 

Their  houses  or  huts  are  low,  and  thatched  with 
straw :  some  are  round,  some  square,  and  others  are 
oblong  ;  and  most  of  them  are  ornamented  in  the  front 
with  two  wings  of  a  spiral  form.  They  are  kept  very 
clean,  being  swept  at  least  once  every  day. 

Their  furniture  consists  of  two  orthree  earthen  pots 
to  boil  their  victuals  in,  a  gourd  or  two  to  fetch  palm 
wine,  and  half  a  gourd  for  a  cup  ;  a  few  earthen 
dishes,  a  basket  or  two  for  the  wife  to  gather  cockles 
in,  and  a  knapsack  for  the  husband,  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  to  carry  his  provision  when  he  goes  abroad. 
The  bedsteads  are  made  of  billets  of  wood  laid  across 
each  other,  on  which  they  lay  a  mat,  and  sleep  with- 
out any  covering. 

Their  weapons  are  swords,  daggers,  darts,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  The  points  of  their  arrows  are  infected 
with  the  juice  of  a  poisonous  fruit,  which  is  so  incon- 
ceivably subtle  and  quick,  that  whatever  it  strikes 
it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  Some  of  them  have  also  guns, 
which  they  are  very  fond  of,  and  use  with  great  dex- 
terity. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  roots,  herbs,  fruits, 
cockles,  and  oysters ;  and  their  common  drink  is 
water.  They  plant  al)out  their  houses  gourds,  pota- 
toes, ponipions,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  of  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  particularly  in  smoakiiig. 

They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  generally  spend 
their  evenings  in  that  diversion.  Their  music  consists 
of  two  or  three  drums,  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of 
wood,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  kid. 

Every  town  or  village  has  one  peculiar  house,  to 
which  the  women  send  their  daugliters  at  a  certain 
age,  who  are  there  taught  for  a  year  to  sing,  dance, 
and  perform  other  exercises,  by  an  old  man  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  when  the  year  is  expired,  he 
leads  them  to  the  market-place,  where  they  publicly 
exhibit  such  performances  as  they  have  been  taught 
at  school.  During  this  time,  if  any  of  the  young 
men  are  disposed  to  marry,  they  make  choice  of  those 
they  like  best,  without  regard  either  to  birth  or  for- 
tune. When  the  man  has  declared  his  intention, 
the  parties  are  considered  as  actually  married,  pro- 
vided the  bridegroom  can  make  some  presents  to 


the  bride's  parents,  and  to  the  old  man  who  was  her 
tutor. 

When  they  bury  their  dead,  they  put  into  their 
graves  all  their  best  goods,  and  erect  a  roof  over  it, 
which  they  cover  with  linen  cloth.  The  corpse  is 
always  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  number  of  jieople 
hired  as  mourners,  who  howl  and  cry  in  proportion  as 
they  are  paid  for  their  attendance. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRITISH  ESTABLISH- 
MENT  AT  SIERRA  LEONE. 

It  having  been  represented,  by  way  of  petition,  to 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  "the  establishing 
of  a  general  trade  and  commerce  from  these  king- 
doms to  and  with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  from 
thence  to  and  with  the  several  interior  kingdoms  and 
countries  of  that  continent  (not  hitherto  explored  or 
traded  with  by  Europeans)  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  manufactories  and  trading  interests  of  these 
kingdoms ;  an  act  was  accordingly  obtained  in  the 
year  1791  (to  have  continuance  for  thirty-one  years) 
"  For  establishing  a  company  for  carrying  on  trade 
between  the  kingdoiiy)f  Great  Britain  and  the  coasts, 
harbours,  and  countries  of  Africa ;  and  for  enabling 
the  said  company ^o  hold,  by  grant  from  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  from  tlie  native  princes 
of  Africa,  a  certain  district  of  land,  commonly  called 
The  Peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  now  vested  in  his 
majesty,  or  belonging  to  the  said  ])rinces,  for  the. 
better  enabling  the  said  company  to  cany  on  the  said 
trade." 

As  a  foundation  for  this  design^  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability and  opulence,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  subscribed  considerable  sums  of  money  ; 
and,  having  obtained  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
parliament,  were  made  a  distinct  and  separate  bodv 
corporate,  for  the  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  said 
trade,  by  the  name  or  title  of  The  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany ;  with  power  to  raise,  by  subscriptions,  a  capital 
joint  stock,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  500,0001. 

This  company  are  not  permitted  to  borrow  or  ob- 
tain any  money  but  by  subscription:  nor  is  it  lawful  for 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  deal  or  trafliick 
in  the  buying  or  selling  of  slaves,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  have,  hold,  appropriate,  or  employ  any 
person  or  persons  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  service  of 
the  said  company,  which  is  set  on  foot  with  the  most 
beneficent  and  laudible  views,  respecting  the  true 
interests  and  happiness  of  the  native  Africans. 

And  for  the  better  orderinij  and  manaofino-  the  said 
company  s  affairs,  thirteen  directors  (two  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  chairman  and  deputy-chairman)  are  to 
be  annually  chosen,  who  are  to  take  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  ;  but  that  no  person 
is  to  be  chosen  a  director,  unless  he  is  possessed  of  one 
share  at  least  in  the  capital  joint  stock  of  the  company. 
Secretaries,  agents,  and  servants,  are  also  to  take  the 
proper  oaths. 

The  said  company  have  moreover  "  Full  power, 
liberty,  and  privilege,  to  purchase  of  and  from  all 
kings,  princes,  and  chiefs,  or  other  powers  having 
right  to  make  sale  thereof,  so  much  land  as  shall 
include  the  whole  tract  or  district  so  commonly  called 
or  known  by  the  name  of  'The  Peninsula  of  S,:rra 
Leone  aforesaid,  as  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Caramanca,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Bunce,  and  ou 
the  west  by  the  sea." 

The  act  also  provides,  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained, shall  extend  to  affect  the  rights  of  any  other 
British  subjects  trading  to  Africa,  so  as  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  the  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects from  anchoring  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  Carinanca 
rivers,  or  in  any  of  tlu'  creeks,  iiays,  or  harbour* 
within  the  limits  specified  in  the  said  act,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refitting  and  repairing  as  heretofore,  Sec. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  6YSTEIM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


We-  are  assured  that  this  settlement  was  planned, 
and  is  intended  to  be  condntted  upon  tlie  purest  and 
most  valual)le  principles  of  philanthropy  and  bene- 
A  olence  ;  one  main  object  beiu",-,  the  civilization  and 
moralizing-  of  that  class  of  human  beings  whose 
u)inds  are,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  rude  and 
uncultivated ;  namely,  the  African  blacks.  The 
aboniiiial)le  traffic  of  buying  and  selling-  slaves,  so 
shocking-  to  all  tiie  tender  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
even  the  use  of  such  slaves  is  by  the  act  expressly 
prohibited  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  negro  inha- 
bitants of  this  colony  being  all  free,  and  esteemed  as 
brc;thren,  will  be  taught  the  excellent  doctrines  and 
benign  social  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  be 
trained  up  to  become  useful,  and,  no  ilt)ubt,  some  of 
them  ornamental  branches  of  society  ;  they  being- found 
in  general  equally  susceptible  of  education  and  tuition 
with  tiic  rest  of  their  more  enlightened  fello w-cveatures. 


CAPFRARIA. 

This  vast  tract  of  country  is  situated  between  Cape 
Negro,  on  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  16  deg.  SO 
nun,  south  hit.  and  the  river  del  Spiritu  Santo,  or 
Manica,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this  continent,  in  the 
lat.  of  2'>  deg-.  south.  The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  Caffraria. 

The  air  is  very  hot,  and  would  be  suffocating,  if  tlie 
heat  was  not  mitigated  by  the  winds,  which  blow 
continually  from  the  Southern  Ocean.  Violent  s'torms 
also  frequently  arise,  which,  though  they  render  the 
coast  very  dangerous,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
licalth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  always  afflicted 
■\Aith  pains  in  the  head,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  calm 
of  any  long  continuance.  The  soil  in  the  vallies  is 
in  general  fertile,  but  there  are  very  few  veg-etable 
proiluctions  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  but  the  fruits 
and  plants  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope, Hourish  exceedingly  ;  and  in  the  Dutch  com- 
pany's settlements  at  the  Cape,  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
•tabbages,  caulitlowei-s,  potatoes,  and  other  garden 
stuff  and  roots  are  found  in  great  plenty  ;  together 
v/ith  pine-apples,  oraug-es,  lemons,  grapes,  melons, 
Si.c.  Every  cottage  has  its  vine\ard,  which  yields 
wine  enough  for  the  family.  They  sow  all  manner 
of  grain,  oats  and  lentils  excepted ;  in  December  it 
is  all  ripe,  and  then  they  begin  their  harvest.  In  Ja- 
jmary  they  tread  out  the  corn  in  the  fields,  and  by 
the  latter  end  of  February  it  is  all  housed. — The  inland 
parts  of  the  country  arc  mostly  tilled  with  v/oods  and 
forests. 

The  animals  found  here  are  lions,  tygers,  leopards, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  elks,  zebras,  or  wild  asses, 
monkies,  and  other  common  quadrupeds.  A  particular 
kind  of  eagles,  called  dung  birils,  are  found  here  : 
they  will  attack  a  horse  or  a  cow  in  great  flights,  and 
making-  a  hole  in  the  belly  of  the  beast  with  their  beaks 
and  talons,  perfectly  scoop  out  the  inside,  leaving- only 
the  bones  ami  hide. 

Caffraria  is  in  general  a  mountainous  country  ; 
but  the  three  principal  eminences  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape,  and  called  the  Table-Hill, 
liion-Hill,  and  Wind-Hill,  which  is  likewise  called 
the  Sunar-loaf  Mountain,  from  its  form.  On  the 
top  ;f  Table-Hill,  are  several  fine  springs  of  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  and  of  an  exquisite  taste.  On  ascend- 
ing- this  nmuutain,  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  view 
of  its  fertility,  and  every  part  of  it  is  adorned  with 
the  most  stately  trees,  while  its  top  ami  sides  ai-c 
enamelled  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  the  beauty  and 
iragruuce  of  which,  j)erhaps,  exceetl  any  produced  in 
Europe.  Lion-Hill  is  separated  from  Table-Hill  by 
a  valley,  and  on  it  a  hut  is  erected  for  the  shelter  of 
two  centinels,  who  are  always  posted  there  to  give 
notice  to  the  fort  at  the  Cape,  when  a  vessel  is  mak- 
ing for  the  harbour.  Wind-Hill  is  the  lowest  of  the  " 
three,  being  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  abounds 


in  excellent  pasture.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers 
in  this  country  ;  but  the  brooks  and  rivulets,  whicU 
descend  from  the  mountains,  tend  greatly  to  the  ferti- 
lization of  the  land. 

The  iidiabitants,  known  by  the  name  of  Hotten- 
tots, are  of  a  middle  stature,  with  small  liuiljs,  but 
very  seldom  deformed.  They  esteem  a  flat  nose  as 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  beauty,  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  born,  they  break  the  gristle  of  its 
nose.  Their  eyebrows  are  large,  their  eyes  black, 
their  lips  thick,  their  hair  short,  black,  and  curled. 
Tike  that  of  Negroes,  their  teeth  remarkably  white, 
and  their  complexion  rather  tawny  than  black  ;  but 
i  in  order  to  darken  it,  they  besmear  their  bodies  all 
over  with  grease  and  soot,  wiiich  gives  them  a  very 
nauseous  smell. 

These  people  reside  in  different  hoi-des  or  villages, 
1  on  the  l)anks  of  rivers,  and  near  the  forests,  where 
'  they  form  so  many  distinct  a  illages  and  independent 
republics.  Their  villages,  called  kraals,  consisting 
of  about  twenty  huts,  are  all  circular ;  sau\  the  huts 
of  which  they  are  composed  being  covered  with  skins, 
are  so  very  low,  that  a  man  must  stoop  very  much, 
or  crawl  on  his  knees,  to  get  into  them.  Some  of 
these  kraals  contain  upwards  of  100,  and  sometimes 
500  souls.  These  huts  serve  chiefly  to  contain  pro- 
visions, and  their  implements  of  husbandry  ;  the 
owner  himself  never  occupying-  them,  unless  when 
it  rains  ;  at  other  times,  he  passes  leisure  hours  ia 
sleeping  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  whei-e  he  lies  on  his 
belly,  and  exposes  his  back  to  the  sun  and  the  wea- 
ther, waking-  now  and  then  to  amuse  himself  with 
smoaking  a  certain  strong-scented  herb,  which  hath 
much  the  same  eft'ect  as  our  tobacco.  All  their  furni- 
ture consists  of  two  or  three  earthen  vessels  for  dressing 
their  victuals,  which  are  generally  herbs,  flesh,  and 
shell-fish. 

Though  the  Hottentots  are,  without  exception,  the 
nastiest  and  most  indolent  people  in  the  world ;  yet 
such  as  confine  themselves  to  the  natural  diet  of  their 
country,  live  to  a  great  age  :  but  many  of  thera  drink 
prodig-ious  quantities  of  brandy,  and  other  spirituous 
liquors,  unknown  among  them  till  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  and  this  intemperance  never  fails  to  shorten 
their  lives. 

The  employment  of  the  natives  is  purely  pastoral; 
their  principal  and  almost  onlv  occupation  being  the 
care  of  their  herds  of  sheep  and  kine.  Of  these  each 
village  or  kraal  hath  one  common  herd  ;  every  inha- 
bitant taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  herdsman.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  inroads  of  beasts  of  prey,  particularly 
wolves,  and  other  furious  animals  that  occasionally 
make  excursions  towards  the  Cape,  and  destroy  the 
tame  cattle  ;  the  herdsman  goes  or  sends  every  day 
round  his  district,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  beast  of 
prey  be  lurking  in  tliat  quarter.  In  which  case,  he 
assembles  the  whole  villaoe  to<rether,  and  makes  his 
report;  when  a  party  of  the  stoutest  among  them  arm 
themselves  with  javelins  and  poisoned  arrows,  and 
follow  the  person  who  may  have  discovered  the  beast, 
to  the  cave  or  covert  where  ho  is  lodged.  Here  they 
arrange  themselves  in  two  lines;  the  herdsman  entering 
the  cave,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  the  beast  to 
follow  him,  when  he  is  inevitably  destroyed. 

United  among  themselves  by  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
concord,  the  inliabitants  of  the  same  village  live  in 
constant  peace.  But  on  the  first  injury  that  is  offered 
them  bv  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  they  take  a 
cruel  revenge.  The  subject  of  their  mutual  com- 
plaints is  generally  the  stealing  of  a  sheep  or  cow, 
and  sometimes  only  a  suspicion  of  it  ;  the  conse- 
quences, however,  when  they  determine  on  revenge, 
are  usually  very  tei-rible;  for  they  take  all  possible 
means,  after  having  made  this  determination,  to  per- 
suade the  aggressors  that  th(3  injury  is  forgotten  ;  but 
no  sooner  do  they  iind  their  dissimulation  halii  taken 
eft'ect  in  the  security  of  the  enemy,  than  they  tall 
suddenly  upon  them  with  poisoned  weapons,  sparing 
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ncitliei'  age  nor  sex,  but  rootiiio-  up  at  once  tlie  wliole 
comuumity.  Such  is  the  mctliod  of  going-  to  war 
aniong'  these  people. 

In  this  country,  the  care  of  househokl  affairs  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  the  females.  The  men, 
indeed,  are  the  l>utehcrs,  and  prepare  the  meat  foi- 
dressing";  but  the  care  of  providing  the  vegetables  is 
assigned  only  to  the  wotnen.  Accordingly,  the  motlier 
of  a  family  sets  out  in  a  morning,  attended  by  such 
of  her  cliiklren  as  arc  able  to  follow  lier,  carrving^the 
rest  in  hoi'  arms  or  on  her  back.  In  this  manner  she 
searches  the  woods  apd  jiver-sides  for  roots,  pulse,  or 
fruit ;  of  which  having-  gotten  a  sufficient  q\iantity, 
she  returns,  lights  a  (ire  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
cabin,  and  when  the  victuals  are  dressed,  the  husband 
sits  down  to  his  meal  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  women  are  clothed  witii  sheep-skins,  as  well 
as  the  men;  wearing  the  woolly  part  of  this  mautle 
outwards  in  summer,  and  inwards  during  the  winter. 
They  wear  one  skin  over  their  shoulders,  the  ends  of 
it  crossing  each  other  before,  and  leaving  their  neck 
Uu-e ;  another  skin  is  fastened  round  their  middle, 
and  reaches  down  to  their  knees.'  Those  of  them 
who  aie  ambitious  to  please,  adorn  themselves  with 
necklaces  of  shells ;  for  even  in  this  country  the  sex 
have  their  charms,  which  they  endeavour  to  heighten 
by  such  arts  as  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  would 
iiieet  M'ith  little  regard  elsewhere.  To  this  end,  they 
grease  tl-eir  faces,  necks,  and  all  the  naked  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  mutton  suet,  in  order  to  make  them 
sliine.  They  also  braid  or  plait  their  hair,  to  give 
themselves  an  additional  elegance.  After  a  Kottenlot 
lady  has  thus  bedizened  and  tricked  herself  up,  and 
thereby  c?;hausted  all  the  arts  of  her  toilette,  her 
pride  is  wonderfully  liattered ;  while  the  splendor  of 
her  appearance  gives  her  the  highest  degree  of  satis- 
faction, how  unfavourable  soever  nature  may  have 
been  to  her  with  regard  to  shape  and  stature. 

The  Hottentots  have  neitlier  temples,  idols,  nor 
any  peculiar  place  of  worship ;  they  celebrate  indeed 
several  nocturnal  dances,  with  singing,  at  the  new  and 
full  of  the  moon;  but  these  are  performed  near  their 
luits,  and  seem  to  be  rather  pastimes,  or  merry  meet- 
ings, than  any  thing  relative  to  religious  worship. 
They  are  so  attached  to  their  own  country  and  man- 
ners, and  such  enlhusiusts  for  liberty,  that  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Europeans,  particuliu-l}  of  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  have  been  hitherto  inef- 
fectual for  Hiaking  the  least  impression  on  these  savage 
mortals,  or  giving  tliem  the  least  inclination,  or  even 
an  idea  of  the  European  manner  of  life.  There  is 
even  an  instance  of  a  Hottentot,  who  had  been  taken 
from  Cafl'raria  by  the  Dutch  while  an  infant,  and 
being  instructed  in  the  customs,  learning,  and  religion 
of  the  i'^nropeans,  became  a  proficient  in  lilerature; 
but  ou  returning  to  his  na-ive  country,  he  abandoned 
all  the  advantages  of  education,  returned  his  Em-o- 
pean  dress  to  his  master,  put  on  the  sheep-skin  man- 
tle, and  never  more  appeare<l  among  the  Dutcli. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  expose  their  female 
children  in  the  forests,  where  they  leave  them  either 
to  stanc,  or  be  devoured  by  wiU;  beasts.  They  use 
the  same  barbarous  nu^thod  with  their  old  men,  when 
they  become  useless  and  decrepit.  This  however,  is 
tlone  contrary  to  the  advice,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  kraal.  And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  in  every  kraal  the  ohiest  man 
is  always  the  tirst  in  order  and  dignity  ;  aud  his  ad- 
vice is  generally  followetl  in  atiairs  relative  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  most 
experience. 

The  principal  place  for  conmierce  in  Caffrariii,  is 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  tirst  discovered 
by  the  rortuguese  in  1493,  but  they  never  made  any 
settlement.  In  1(300  the  Dutch  visited  it,  but  for 
many  years  after  only  touchetl  at  it^  in  their  voyages 
to  and  from  the  East-Indies,  in  order  to  take  in  I'resh 
provisioiK.  At  last,  in  the  year  1(J50,  Van  Iliebcck, 
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having  represented  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  East- 
India  company  the  great  advantages  which  would  ac- 
crue to  them  if  they  could  establish  a  settlement  at 
this  place*  was  ordered  to  sail  thitlie"  with  four  ships 
equipped  with  all  necessary  materials.  On  his  arrival 
he  made  the  inhabitants  a  great  variety  of  presents, 
consisting  of  brass  toys,  beads,  tobacco,  brandy,  Sec! 
by  which,  together  with  his  engaging  behaviour,  they 
were  so  charmed,  that  a  treaty  was  direcliv  conclud- 
ed, whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Dutch  should 
have  full  liberty  to  settle  there,  in  consideration  of 
such  a  certain  quantity  of  toys  and  commodities  deli- 
vered to  the  natives,  as  were  worth  50,000  guilders. 
A  fort,  dwelling-houses,  ware-houses,  Sec.  were  soon 
alter  erected.  After  this,  new  settlers  arriving  daily, 
they  were  obliged  to  extend  themselves  along  the 
coast,  and  at  present  are  divided  into  four  principal 
colonies :  The  first  is  at  the  Cape ;  the  second  is 
termed  the  Hellenbogesh ;  the  third  the  Drakenstou, 
and  the  fourth,  the  Waverish.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  a  future  increase  of  inhabitants,  the 
Dutch  'East-India  company  has  purchased  from  the 
natives  ail  that  tract  of  land  called  Terra  de  Natal, 
for  which  they  paid  in  toys  and  other  commodities  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  gudders. 

Besides  the  Cape  and  Terra  de  Natal,  the  country 
of  CaftVaria  contains  Matamau  and  Terra  de  Fumos. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  eastern,  the  first  division  pf 
which,  beyond  Calfraria,  is  called 

FEZZAN,  BORNOU,  AND  CASHNA. 

It  having  been  long  a  subject  of  complaint  that 
Europeans  know  very  little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  in- 
terior districts  of  Africa,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  a 
number  of  learned  and  opulent  individuals  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  them.  The  association  was  formeil  on  the 
9th  of  June,  in  the  year  1788:  and  on  the  same  day 
a  committee  of  its  members,  viz.  Lord  Rawdon,  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Beaufoy, 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  were  invested  with  the  direction  of 
its  funds,  the  management  of  the  correspondence, 
and  the  choice  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  geo"-ra- 
phical  mission  was  to  be  assigned.  Persuaded  of  the 
importance  of  the  object  which  the  association  had  in 
view,  their  committee  lost  no  time  in  executing  the 
plan  which  it  had  formed.  Two  gentlemen  were  re- 
commended to  them ;  and  appearing  to  be  eminently 
qualified  for  making  the  projected  researches,  they 
were  chosen.  One  was  a  Mr.  Ledyard ;  the  other  a 
Mr.  Lucas. 

Such  a  person  as  Mr.  Ledyard  was  formed  by  na- 
ture for  the  object  in  contemplation ;  and  were  we 
unacquainted  with  t\xe  sequel,  we  should  congratulate 
the  society  on  being  so  fortunate  as  to  find  such  a  man 
for  one  of  their  missionaries  :  but  the  reader  will  soon 
be  accjuainted  with  the  melancholy  circumstance  to 
wiiich  we  allude. 

"  From  two  such  geographical  missionaries  (ob- 
serves a  very  respectalde  literary  journalist)  much  in- 
formation was  no  doubt  expected ;  and  though  the 
views  of  the  society  are  not  yet  fully  answered,  the 
communications  which  it  has  received,  are  of  a  na- 
ture which  will  excite,  thougli  not  fully  gratify,  the 
curiosity  of  geographers. 

"  Mr.  Ledyard  undertook,  at  his  own  desire,  the 
difficult  and  perilous  task  of  travei-sing  from  east  to 
west,  in  tiie  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the 
widest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  On  this  bold 
adventure  he  left  London,  June  30,  1788,  and  arrived 
at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  August. 

"  Hence,  he  transmitted  such  accounts  to  his  em- 
[)loyers,  as  manifest  him  to  have  been  a  traveller  who 
observed,  reflected,  and  compared ;  and  such  was 
the  information  which  he  collected  here  from  the  tra- 
velling slave-merchants,  and  from  others,  respecting 
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the  interior  districts  of  Africa,  that  he  was  impatient 
to  explore  them.  He  wrote  to  the  committee,  ti)at 
his  next  communication  wonkl  be  from  Seunaar  (*>()0 
miles  to  the  soiitli  of  Cairo  :)  but  death,  attribated  to 
various  causes,  arrested  him  at  the  commencement  of 
his  researches,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  which  were 
entertained  of  his  projected  journey. 

"  Endowed  witli  a  souHor  discovery,  and  formed 
by  nature  for  achievements  of  hardihood  and  peril, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ledyard  must  be  considered  as  a 
public  misfortune. 

"  With  a  mixture  of  regret  and  disappointment, 
we  turn  from  poor  Ledyard,  to  notice  Mr.  Lucas's 
communications,  which  occupy  the  g'reatest  part  of 
the  volume  published  by  the  association.  He  em- 
barked for  Tripoli,  Octol)er  18,  1788,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  o^  er  the  Desert  of  Zahara  to  Fezzan, 
to  collect,-  and  to  transmit  by  way  of  Tripoli,  what- 
ever intellioence  the  peoi>le  of  Fezzan,  or  the  traders 
thither,  mijrht  be  able  to  aflibrd  respecting"  the  interior 
of  the  conUnent;  and  to  return  l)y  way  of  Gambia, 
or  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

"  Instructions  to  undertake  great  enterprises  are 
more  easily  given  than  executed.  So  Mr.  Lucas 
found  ;  and  so  the  reader,  to  his  disappointment,  will 
find  likewise.  Only  a  part  of  the  plan  was  this  geo- 
grapiiical  missionary  able  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
sots  out,  indeed,  mounted  on  a  handsome  mule,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  l)ey,  the  bashaw's  eldest  son,  in 
company  with  shereefs,  for  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  ; 
resolved,  we  will  suppose,  to  penetrate  from  Tripoli 
even  unto  Gambia:  but  his  peregrinations,  which 
be^an  Feb.  1,  1789,  terminated  at  Mesurata,  on 
Fel)ruary  7. 

"  Deprived  of  visiting  Fezzan,  and  the  other  in- 
land districts  of  Africa,  Mr.  Lucas  solicits  the  infor- 
mation of  his  fellow  travellers,  and  transmits  to  the 
society  the  result  of  his  conferences.  A  memoir  com- 
piled in  this  way,  from  the  reports  of  a  shereef  Im- 
liaiimicd,  will  not  be  deemed  very  satisfactory ;  and 
yet  it  certainly  merits  consideration,  as  it  is,  in  part, 
corroborated  by  other  testimonies." 

Having  no  other  sources  of  information,  however, 
we  must,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  these 
communications.  From  the  various  conferences  of 
Mr.  Lucas  with  the  shereef  Imhammed,  the  follow- 
ing narrative  is  composed: 

"  It  describes  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  to  be  a  small 
circular  donntin,  placed  in  a  vast  wilderness,  as  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  containing-  near  a 
hundred  towns  and  villages,  of  whicli  Mourzook  is 
the  capital,  distant,  south  from  Mesurata,  about  390 
miles.  In  this  kingdom  are  to  be  seen  some  venera- 
ble remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  some  districts 
of  remarkable  fertility,  and  numerous  smoakiug"  lakes, 
producing'  a  species  of  fossil  alkaii  called  Irona.  Agri- 
culture and  pasturage  are  the  j)rincipal  occupations  of 
the  Fezzanners;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  coin; 
their  medium  of  conunerce  is  gold-dust ;  their  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  are  built  of  clay,  and  are  covered  with 
branches  of  trees,  on  which  earth  is  laid.  As  rain 
never  falls  at  Fezzan,  this  covering  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. Their  dress  reseml)les  that  of  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  :  but,  during*  the  heats  of  sunmier,  which 
are  intense,  they  only  wear  drawers,  and  a  cap  to 
protect  their  heads  from  the  inuuediate  action  of  the 
sun.  To  these,  many  particulars  are  added  of  their 
persons,  diseases,  and  mode  of  cure ;  of  their  reli- 
gion, government,  taxes,  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Their  sovereign,  who  is  a  tributary  of  the 
bashaw  of  Tripoli,  administers  impartial  justice. 

"  The  narrative  proceeds  to  state,  that  south-east  of 
Mourzook,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles,  is  a  sandy 
desert,  200  miles  wide  ;  beyond  which  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Tibesti,  inhabited  by  ferocious  savages,  tri- 
butary to  Fezzan.  The  valleys  between  the  moun- 
tains are  said  to  be  fertilised  by  innumerable  springs, 


to  abound  with  cprn,  and  to  be  celebrated  for  their 
breed  of  camrls.  The  tribute  of  the  Thibestians  to 
the  king  of  Fezzan  is  twenty  can>el-loads  of  senna. 

"  This  kingdom  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
witli  the  two  great  empires  of  Bornou  and  Cashna, 
Avhich  lie  south  of  Fezzan,  occupying  the  vast  region 
which  spreads  itself  from  the  river  of  the  Antelopes 
for  1-200  miles  westward,  and  includes  a  great  part  of 
the  Niger's  course.  Cashna,  we  are  informed,  con- 
tains a  thousand  towns  and  villages;  and  in  Bornou, 
which  is  still  more  considerable,  thirty  languages  are 
said  to  be  spoken.  The  latter  is  represented  as  a  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  coimtry  ;  its  capital  being  situated 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  river  Wod-el-Gazel, 
which  is  lost  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  vast  desert  of 
Bilma,  and  is  inhabited  by  herdsmen,  dwelling,  like 
the  old  patriarchs,  in  tents,  and  whose  wealth  consists 
in  their  cattle.  Horses  and  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
camels,  are  the  common  animals  of  the  country. 
(Bornou,  or  Bernoa,  is  a  word  signifying-  the  land  of 
Noah;  for  the  Arabs  conceive,  that,  on  the  retiring 
of  the  deluge,  its  mountains  received  the  ark.) 
Though  they  cultivate  various  sorts  of  grain,  the  use 
of  the  plough  is  unknown  :  and  the  hoe  is  the  only 
instrument  of  husbandry.  Here  grapes,  apricots,  and 
pomegranates,  together  with  limes  and  lemons,  and 
two  species  of  melons,  the  water  and  the  musk,  are 
produced  in  large  abundance ;  but  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of, its  vegetables  is  a  tree  called  icedeyna, 
which,  in  form  and  height,  resembles  the  olive,  i» 
like  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bears  a  nut,  of  which 
the  kernel  and  the  shell  are  both  in  great  estimation, 
the  first  as  a  fruit,  the  last  on  account  of  the  oil  which 
it  furnishes  when  bruised,  and  which  supplies  the 
lamps  of  the  jieople  of  Bornou  with  a  substitute  for 
the  oil  of  olives.  Bees,  it  is  added,  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  M'ax  is  often  thrown  away  as  an  article  of  no 
value  in  the  market.  Many  other  particulars  are 
adtle<l,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work.  The 
po|)ulation  is  described  by  the  expression,  a  countless 
multitude. — We  shall  pass  over  the  nature  of  their 
religion,  which  is  Mahonmiedan ;  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  is  an  elective  monarchy ;  and  the  singu- 
lar mode  of  their  electing  a  new  king  from  among 
the  children  of  the  deceased  sovereign:  but  the  ac- 
count of  the  present  sultan,  his  wives,  and  his  chil- 
dren is  too  curious  not  to  be  exhibited. 

"  The  present  sultan,  w  hose  name  is  Alii,  is  a  man 
of  an  unostentatious,  plain  appearance;  for  he  seldom 
wears  any  other  dress  than  the  common  blue  shirt  of 
cotton  or  silk,  and  the  silk  or  muslin  turban,  which 
form  the  usual  dress  of  the  country.  Such,  however, 
is  the  magnificence  of  his  seragho,  that  the  ladies  who 
iidiabit  it  are  said  to  be  oOO  in  number,  and  he  him- 
self is  described  as  the  reputed  father  of  350  children, 
of  whom  300  are  males ;  a  disproportion  which  na- 
turally suggests  the  idea  that  the  mother,  preferring 
to  the  gratification  of  natural  affection  the  joy  of 
seeing  herself  the  supposed  parent  of  a  future  candi- 
date for  the  empire,  sometimes  exchanges  her  female 
child  for  the  male  otisipring  of  a  stranger. 

"  We  are  told  that  fire-arms,  though  not  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Bornou,  arc  not  possessed  by  them. 

"  South-east  from  Bornou,  lies  the  extensive  king- 
dom of  Begarmee ;  and,  beyond  this  kingdom,  are 
said  to  be  several  tribes  of  negroes,  idolaters,  and  feed- 
ers on  human  flesh.  These,  we  are  told,  are  annually 
invaded  by  the  Begarmeese ;  and  when  they  have 
taken  as  many  prisoners  as  their  purpose  may  require, 
they  drive  the  captives,  like  cattle,  to  Begarmee.  It 
is  farther  said,  that  if  any  of  them,  exiiausted  by  fa- 
tigue, happen  to  linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the 
horsemen  seizes  on  the  oldest,  and  cutting  off  his  arm, 
uses  it  as  a  club  to  drive  on  the  rest. 

"  We  are  not  much  disposed  to  give  credit  to  this 
relation.  That  the  negroes,  who  are  sold  for  slaves, 
are  different  from  the  other  Africans,  is  not  probable; 
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ami  that  they  should  be  driven  along'  with  the  mangled 
limbs  of  their  associates,  utterly  exceeds  belief. 

The  empire  of  Cashna  bears  a  great  reseuiblance 
to  that  of  Bornou. 

"  After  perusing'  what  is  here  related  of  the  extent, 
population,  fertility,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
these  regions,  we  may  be  permittod  to  wonder  at 
tJieir  having  remained  altog-ether  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans. We  cannot  but  suspect  considerable  exag'- 
gerations.  That  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  are 
|)eopled,  the  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo  and 
Tripoli,  and  which  are  often  absent  three  years, 
sufHciently  evince :  but  that  they  are  divided  into 
regular  and  civilized  states,  may  be  a  question.  x\ 
thousand  towns  and  villages  in  one  empire,  and  thirty 
different  languages  spoken  in  the  other,  manifest  a 
disposition  in  the  sliereef  Imhammed  to  enlargement, 
or  at  least,  to  retail  loose  reports.  That  they  should 
be  acquainted  with,  yet  not  possess  fire-arms,  nor  make 
any  attempt  to  navigate  the  Niger,  nor  even  to  take 
the  fish  that  abound  in  its  w  aters,  but  little  accords 
with  the  history  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  pi'o- 
irress  in  maimfactures. 

"  Let  us,  however,  make  all  possible  deductions, 
and  be  ever  so  incredulous  as  to  some  particulars,  tl)e 
prospect  which  this  narrative  opens  to  us  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  (the  greater  part  of  which  have  we  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  consigned,  by  nature,  to 
perpetual  sterility  and  desolation)  must  afford  great 
pleasure  ;  and  though  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
it  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  or  from  having  an- 
swered the  object  of  the  mission,  it  may  be  regari.;ed 
by  the  society  as  that  sort  of  evidence  which  should 
encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  ought  to  induce 
Europeans,  without  delay,  actually  to  cx[)lore  the 
central  provinces  of  the  African  continent." 

BIONOMOTAPA. 

This  country  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Safola, 
on  the  east ;  by  the  mountains  of  Cafliiaria,  on  the 
west;  by  the  river  Del  Spiritu  Santo,  on  the  south  ; 
and  the  river  Cuama,  which  separates  it  from  Mono- 
emugi,  on  the  north.  It  is  divided  into  seven  pro- 
vinces or  petty  king'doms,  the  governors  of  which  are 
vassals  to  the  emperor;  the  capital  town  of  the  whole 
country  is  Manica. 

The  air  is  esteemed  salutary,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
producing  sugar-canes,  and  a  great  number  of  line 
trees.  There  are  no  beasts  of  bui-then  in  this  country, 
but  many  elejihants,  and  vast  herds  of  horned  cattle. 
Gold  is  also  found  in  plenty  here. 

The  people,  who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  oidy 
clothed  from  their  waists  downwards.  Their  arms 
are  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  poinards,  cutlasses,  and 
sabres  :  and  it  is  asserted,  that  there  are  some  warlike 
females  in  this  country,  who,  like  the  ancient  ama- 
zons,  cut  oft"  their  leit  breasts,  that  they  may  shoot 
their  arrows  with  more  fieedom.  The  emperor  as- 
sumes great  state  and  magnificence,  and  has  lUOO 
wives,  but  only  one  reigns  as  empress,  and  her  eldest 
sou  succeeds  to  the  throne. 

MONOEMUGI 


Joins  to  Monomotajia,  and  is  divided  into  several 
principalities.  The  air  in  general  exceeding  hot, 
and  very  unhealthy.  The  natural  produce  of  this 
kingdom  is  gold,  palm-wine,  oil,  and  such  quantities 
of  honey,  that  half  of  it  is  lost  every  year,  the  inha- 
bitants not  being  able  to  consume  it.  These  people 
vary  according  to  the  principality  they  reside  in,  those 
of  Alaba  are  a  cruel  race,  called  Galas,  who  offer 
human  sacrifices,  and  spare  none  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  venture  through  the  country.  Others 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  subsist  by  plun- 
der ;  and  many  of  theui  are  said  to  be  cannibals. 
Amber-beads  are  the  current  coin  of  this  country, 


gold  and  silver  being*  so  common,  tliat  it  is  of  no  value 
among  them. 

ZANGUEBAR 

Includes  the  countries  of  Magadoxa,  Melinda, 
Momliaza,  Quiloa,  jMosambiipic,  and  Sofala  ;  ai!  of 
which  are  either  in  alliance  with,  or  subject  to  the 
Portuguese.  Magadoxa  is  a  barren  country  ;  the 
people  are  a  mixture  of  Pagans,  IMahometuns,  and 
Christians.  Melinda  is  a  very  pleasant,  fruitfid,  and 
healthy  country  :  it  contains  seventeen  churches,  nijie 
religious  houses,  the  governor's  palace,  the  town 
hall,  and  the  magazine,  all  of  which  exceed  in  gran- 
deur any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Africa.  They 
carry  on  a  consideral)le  trade  with  the  Portuguese,  iu 
gold,  ivory,  slaves,  &c.  Mond)aza,  to  the  south  of 
Melinda,  resembles  it  greatly  in  soil,  produce,  SiC. 
The  peninsula  of  Quoila  enjoys  a  fruitful  soil,  with  a 
very  unsalutary  air  ;  howe\cr,  many  excellent  sugar- 
canes  are  produced  here.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Pag-ans,  and  the  rest  idolaters.  The  king,  it  is  said, 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  gold  to  the  Portuguese, 
amounting  to  100,000  crusadoes.  Mosambique  lies 
south  of  Qniloa.  The  air  is  hot,  and  the  soil  in  most 
places  sandy  and  barren.  This  country  ])roduces  gold, 
elephants'  teeth,  all  the  tropical  fruits,  black  cattle  iu 
al)undance,  hogs,  and  sheep.  The  Por:uguese  ships 
take  iu  refreshments  here.  Sofala  is  situated  south  of 
Mosambique,  and  is  in  some  parts  a  barren  desert, 
while  others  are  remarkably  fruitful.  Gold  is  found 
in  gi-eat  plenty  here  :  the  inhabitants  assert  that  the 
miu«s  yield  annually  upwards  of  four  millions  of  me- 
ti gals  at  t'.velve  sliilliugs  each.  This  country  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Ophir.  Theca[)ital,  situated 
on  a  river,  is  about  six  leagues  from  the  Sea-coast,  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  who  built  a  strong 
fort  there  in  loOO.  Their  chief  trade  consists  in  gold, 
ambergris,  slaves,  and  silk  stuff's. 

ETHIOPIA 

Comprehends  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Abesh  or  Abex, 
and  Aniau.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Egvpt  and 
the  desert  of  Barca  ;  to  the  south  by  Zanguebar  and 
Caftraria;  to  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
ocean  ;  and  to  the  west  by  Guinea,  Nigritia,  and 
Zaara. 

Nvdjia  is  bounded  by  Egypt,  on  the  north  ;  by 
Abyssinia,  on  the  south  ;  by  the  coast  of  Abesh,  on 
the  east;  and  by  Zaara  and  Nigritia,  on  the  west. 
Its  dimensions  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  geo- 
graphers, and  the  same  uncertainty  attends  its  govern- 
ment and  religion;  but  among  them  are  found  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans.  This  country 
is  said  to  almund  in  gold,  nuisk,  sandel-wood,  and 
ivory ;  here  are  also  elephants,  horses,  camels,  lions, 
and  every  other  animal,  both  wild  and  tame,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

ABYSSINIA 

Has  now  scarce  any  conunnnication  Avith  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  Abex,  which  extends  itself  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks,  and  part  of  it  surrounded  with 
mountains.  The  inland  parts  are  said  to  be  exceeding 
fertile,  being  diversified  with  woods  and  plains  well 
planted  with  palm-trees,  dates,  and  c(.dars,  and  wa- 
tered by  several  noble  rivers,  particularly  the  Nile. 
Abyssinia  abounds  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Its  animals  are  horses,  zebras,  elephants, 
camels,  dromedaries,  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  asses,  &c. 
here  are  also  prodigious  niunbers  of  large  locusts, 
which  are  excellent  eating:  flying  and  other  serpents 
are  also  seen  here,  particularly  one  sort,  which  is  so 
much  of  the  colour  of  the  dust  in  which  it  harbours, 
and  on  which  it  subsists,  that  it  is  not  easily  avoided, 
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though  its  sling-  is  attended   with  immediate  death, 
both  to  man  and  beast. 

In  their  persons  the  Abyssinlans  do  not  at  all  re- 
semble the  negroes  of  Guinea,  the  south  part  of  Africa ; 
lia^  ing,  on  the  contrary,  regular  features,  and  some 
of  them  being  very  handsome.  Tiie  olive  complexion 
is  esteemed  the  finest  by  them,  and  next  to  that  the 
jet  hlack.  Tliey  possess  a  vast  share  of  vivacity  and 
natural  wit,  are  of  a  teachable  disposition,  and  fond 
of  learning",  but  enjoy  very  few  opportunities  of  attain- 
ing it.  Persons  of  rank  among'  them  wear  vests  made 
of  silks,  stuffs,  01'  cotton  ;  but  the  poor  people  have 
only  a  small  piece  of  skin  or  coarse  stuff,  wrapped 
about  their  waists.  In  their  eating^  they  abstain  from 
all  things  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  and  their  drink  is 
mead,  metheglin,  and  a  liquor  made  from  wheat  or 
rice. 

The  Abyssinians exchange  their  gold,  emeralds,  and 
liorses  with  the  Turks,  for  silks,  stuffs,  calicoes,  linens, 
antl  (jarpets.  The  Jews  are  said  to  be  the  only  wea- 
vers and  smiths  among-  them  ;  and  as  for  other  handi- 
crafts, every  man  breeds  up  his  children  to  the  trade 
or  profession  that  he  uses  himself.  Their  religion 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
greatly  resembling  that  of  the  copts  of  Egypt,  both  in 
its  manner  and  form. 

The  power  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch  was  formerly 
unlimited,  but  at  present  he  can  transact  no  affairs  of 
consi'quence  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grandees. 
He  passes  the  principal  part  of  the  year  in  the  field, 
attended  by  great  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  whom 
he  makes  a  tour  through  diffeient  parts  of  his  domi-. 
nions;  and  on  every  occasion  assumes  great  state. 

Abex  and  Anian  are  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
^y  ^'gypt  Jii«l  Abyssinia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Indian,  Ethiopic,  or  Eastern  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Zanguebar;  extending  from  the  fifth  de- 
gree of  north  lutrtude  to  the  twentieth. 

Anian,  situated  upon  the  eastern  ocean,  is  a  sandy 
barren  desert.  IMie  air  is  exceeding  hot,  and  the 
cliief  part  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  some  Arab 
tribes  that  live  in  camps,  for  there  are  very  few  towns. 
The  principal  place  in  it  is  Adea. 

Abex,  situated  to  the  northward  of  Anian,  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  keep  strong  garrisons  in 
Suaquem  and  Arquico,  which  are  the  two  principal 
})orts,  and  abont  150  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
This  country  is  in  general  a  fruitful  tract,  abounding 
in  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  history  of  this  continent  is  at  once  imperfect 
and  uninteresting.  Probably  these  countries  never 
afforded  any  events  worthy  being  recorded.  Buried 
in  ignorance  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  separated 
from  other  nations  by  extensive  deserts  of  burnino- 
sands,  the  ancients  knew  very  little  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries.  Some  voyages  were  indeed 
made  to  their  coasts;  but  all  the  intelligence  they  have 
transmitted  to  posterity,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
that  they  were  an  ignorant,  rude,  inhospitable  people, 
and  destitute  of  every  particular  that  constitutes  hu- 
manity, except  the  form.  They  considered  them  as 
a  different  species  of  beings,  or  at  least,  that  a  savage 
life  during  a  long  series  of  years  had  so  impaired  their 
faculties,  that  they  were  incapable  of  improvement. 
They  still  continue  in  the  same  deplorable  ignorance, 
so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  historical  monuments 
in  this  country. 

It  must  be  shocking  to  every  reasonable  mind  to 
reflect,  that  upwards  of  200  years  the  European  na- 
tions have  traded  with  Africa  in  human  flesh,  and 
encouraged  in  the  negro  countries  wars,  rapine,  de- 
solation, and  murder,  that  the  West  India  islands 
may  be  supplied  with  that  commodity.  The  annual 
exportation  of  poor  creatures  from  Africans  for  slaves, 
hath  exceeded  100,000,  numbers  of  whom  are  driven 
tlown  like  sheep,  perha[)s  1000  miles  from  the  sea- 
-coast,  who  are  generally  inhabitants  of  villages  that 
liave  beea  surrounded  in  the  night  by  armed  force, 


and  canied  off  to  be  sold  to  our  traders ;  and  it  ap- 
jiears,  that  from  Santallpollonia  to  Athera,  which  is 
ui)wards  of  -200  miles,  the  police  and  punishment  of 
all  crimes  are  supported  by  the  slave  trade. 

This  shameful  practice  is  become  so  prevalent 
among-  the  natives,  that  they  who  conunit  crimes  or 
trespass  against  their  laws,  are,  at  the  decision  of 
twelve  el-Jers,  sold  for  slaves  for  the  use  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  the  support  of  their  chiefs.  Theft, 
adultery,  and  murder,  are  the  highest  crimes,  and 
whenever  they  are  detected,  subject  the  whole  fa- 
mily to  slavery.  But  any  individual  condemned  to 
slavery  for  tlie  crime  of  his  relation,  may  rediiem  his 
own  person,  by  furnishing  two  slaves  in  his  room. — 
When  a  man  commits  any  of  the  above  cardinal 
crimes,  all  the  m;de  part  of  his  family  are  consigned 
to  slavery ;  if  a  woman  be  guilty,  the  female  part  is 
soUl. 

An  English  gentleman.  Mho  lately  visited  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  negroes  in  our  settlements,  remarks  to 
the  following  effect :  "  While  on  the  coast,  I  saw  such 
instances  of  cruelty  relati\e  to  the  slave  trade,  as 
made  my  very  bosom  bleed.  This  traffic  in  crimes 
makes  the  chiefs  vigilant :  nor  do  our  planters,  who 
purchase  them,  use  any  pains  to  instruct  tliem  in  reli- 
gion, to  make  them  amends  for  the  oppression  thus 
exercised  on  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  unna- 
turally a\  erse  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it ;  yet 
the  Portuguese,  French,  and  Spaniards,  m  their  set- 
tlements, succeed  in  their  attempts  to  !n.«;truct  them, 
as  .much  to  the  advantage  of  commerce  as  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  and  the  ad- 
vantages accom;>aiiying  it,  that  English  slaves  embrace 
every  occasion  of  deserting  to  the  settlements  of  these 
nations."  As  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  confirmed 
by  daily  observation,  it  is  therefore  ceitainlv  high 
time  for  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  puttmg  an 
end  to  this  most  infamous  of  all  trades,  so  disgraceful 
to  the  Christian  name,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution.  As  a  means  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  negroes  already  in  our  islands  should 
be  properly  treated,  made  free,  and  encouragement 
given  to  their  population.  There  are  sufficnent  num- 
bers to  cultivate  the  sugar  plantations  without  any 
future  supply,  and  which  would  be  more  profitable 
to  the  planters  as  well  as  the  kingdom  in  general. 
But  we  need  say  nothing  further  on  this  head,  as  we 
find  that  some  respectable,  generous-hearted  persons, 
impressed  with  tender  feelings  for  the  miseries  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  this  respect,  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  whose  laudable  endeavours  antl  reinon- 
strauces,  aided  by  those  of  others  of  like  benevolent 
sentiments,  we  trust  will  be  conducive  to  abolish  this 
nefarious  traffic,  and  thereby  avert  the  just  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  long  impending  over  us  on  that  account. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Situation,  Extent,  Produce,  Inhabitants,  3Iountains, 
Itivers,  Animals,  ^-c. 

THESE  islands  are  very  numerous;  some  of  them 
are  situated  in  the  Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean, 
and  others  in  the  Western  or  Atlantic.  The  chief  of 
the  former  are  Zoestra,  Babel-Mandel,  the  Comoi-a 
Islands,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius  :  but 
besides  these,  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  some 
of  them  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  barren  rock, 
are  scattered  in  this  immense  ocean,  particularly  near 
the  Equator,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, as  will  be  pecceived  by  coBsulbing  the  map  of 
Africa. 

ZoESTK.A> 
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ZoESTRA,  by  some  thought  to  be  tlie  Dioscorides 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  is  situated  in  12  deg-.  10  min. 
north  lat.  and  in  5:}  deg-.  lu  min.  east  long',  about 
thirty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Gardafu,  on 
the  most  easterly  ^oint  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
It  is  eiglity  miles  in  length,  and  Hfty-fonr  broad,  and 
has  two  good  harbours,  where  formerly  such  European 
ships  as  had  lost  their  passage  to  India  used  to  take 
shelter.  It  is  a  populous  and  |)Ientifnl  island,  yieldmg 
most  sorts  of  plants  and  fruits  conuuon  between  the 
Tropics ;  and  alsofrankincen.se,  gum-tragacanti),  aloes, 
ambergris,  dragon's  blood,  and  coral.  The  weather 
is  exceeding  hot,  though  there  are  several  lofty 
mountains  in  ilie  island,  whose  summets  are  perpetu- 
ally covered  with  snow.  The  iidiabitants  came  origi- 
nally from  Arabia,  })rofess  the  INlaliometan  religion, 
ansl  are  governed  by  a  sheik,  who  is  probably  tributary 
to  the  Turks. 

Babel-Maxdel  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  th? 
Red  Sea,  in  12  deg.  6  min.  nortli  lat.  and  in  44  deg. 
30  min.  east  long,  aljout  forty-four  miles  from  the 
Aral)ian  and  Abyssinian  shores.  Its  situation  ren- 
dered it  of  the  utmost  consequence,  while  the  trade 
to  India  was  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  en- 
trance of  which  it  entirely  commands;  hence  the 
long  wars  between  the  xiljyssiniuns  and  Etijiopians, 
who  contended  with  great  fury  for  tlie  possession  of 
this  island;  but  since  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  ihe 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  iniporiauce 
of  the  island  has  greatly  declined,  and  it  is  now 
entirely  abandoned.  The  island  is  of  little  value, 
being  not  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  barren 
sandy  spot. 

The  CojiORA  Islands  are  Joanna,  Mayotta,  Me- 
hilla,  Angezeia,  and  Comora ;  situated  between  10 
and  14  deg.  of  south  lat.  and  between  41  and  4(i  dcj^. 
of  east  long.  They  lie  in  the  strcight  called  the  Chan- 
nel of  Mosandji([ue,  about  miilway  between  Slada- 
gascar  and  the  contment  of  Africa.  The  principal 
island  is  Joanna,  which  claims  a  sovereignty  over,  and 
exacts  tribute  from  the  otiicrs.  It  is  about  tiiirty  miles 
long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  affords  j^lenty  of  provi- 
sions, and  such  fruits  as  are  common  to  tlie  torrid  7,one, 
The  inhabitants  are  negroes  of  the  Mahometan  per- 
«uasion,  and  ent;M'tain  our  seamen  with  great  huma- 
nity. The  India  ships  bound  to  Bombay  usually  put 
in  here  for  refreshments. 

Madagascar  is  the  largest  of  the  African  islands, 
and  is  situated  between  10  and  20  deg.  of  south  lat, 
and  between  43  and  o  I  deg.  of  east  long.  It  lies  about 
300  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  coast  of  Afijca  :  is 
near  lOOO  miles  in  length  from  north  to  soutii,  and 
250  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  sea  rolls  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  e  cceding  rough  betvveen  this 
island  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forming  a  channel 
or  passage,  through  which  all  i'luropean  ships  generally 
pass,  unless  prevented  by  storms,  in  their  voj,  age  to 
and  from  India. 

Few  islan<ls  in  the  world  are  more  pleasant,  fertile, 
and  desirable  than  Madagascar.  It  is  adorned  with 
a  pleasing  variety  of  lulls,  vallies,  woods,  and  open 
plains;  watered  m  ith  numerous  rivers,  and  the  air  is 
rendered  cool  and  healthy  by  the  constant  breezes 
from  the  sea.  It  abounds  in  stigai",  honoy,  vines, 
fruit-trees,  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  valuable  gums, 
corn,  cattle,  fowls,  precious  stones,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
and  some  silver. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  Wi,\* discovered  in  loOG, 
by  Lawrence  Almeyda  ;  but  the  Persians  and  Arabs 
knew  it  from  time  immemorial,  under  the  name  of 
Sarandib.  The  whole  island  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  provinces,  which  are,  Ai\ossi,  Manapani,  the 
Valley  of  Amboule,  Volntzan,  Walte-Manahore, 
Yoonilre,  Etomampo,  Adohimoussy,  Erengdranis, 
Vohilz-Aughomljes,  Manacarongha,  Manatatane,  An- 
taveres,  Gi  alemboule,  Tametave,  Jahave,  Voulou- 
Voulon,   Audasoutchy,    Manghabcv,    Adeimoutcliy, 
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Mandrary,  Ampalro,  Caremboule,  3ila!'.afalbey,  Hou- 
lou\  ey,  Sivah,  Yoandrhou,  and  Machicores. 

The  natives  are  called  Malegaches,  or  Made- 
casses.  They  are  portly  in  their  persons,  and  rise 
above  the  middle  stature.  The  colour  of  their  skin 
is  different  :  among  one  tribe  it  is  of  a  deep  black, 
and  among  another  tawny:  some  have  a  copper- 
coloured  tint;  but  the  colour  of  the  greater  part  is 
olive.  All  those  who  are  black  have  woollv  hair, 
like  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa  :  thfisc  who 
have  a  com])!exion  similar  to  that  of  thi;  Indians  and 
Mulattoes,  have  as  lank  hair  as  the  Eurojjeans. — Their 
noses  are  not  flat :  they  have  a  broail  open  forehead  ; 
their  lips  are  thin  ;  and  their  features  are  regular  and 
agreeable.  - 

These  people  generally  display  in  their  countenance 
a  peculiar  character  of  frankness  and  good-nature. 
They  never  shew  a  desire  of  learning  any  matters,  but 
those  which  relate  to  the  simplest  wants  "of  mankind; 
and  this  de>ire  isalways  extremely  moderate  :  thev  are 
very  indifferent  resjjecling  knowledge  which  cannot 
be  obtained  without >retlfcCtion.  A  general  want  of 
care,  and  a  general  apathy,  renders  every  thing  that 
reijuu-es  aitentioir,  insupportable  to  them.  Sol>er, 
light,  and  active,  they  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their 
livL-s  in  sleeping,  and  in  amusing  themselves. 

\Yitii  respect  to  religion,  they  have  neither  mosques 
nor  temples,  and  entertain  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
Mahomet.  Tiiey  offer  sacrifices  of  beasts  and  rice  on 
particuhu'  occasions,  and  many  of  them  observe  the 
Jewish  sabbath.  They  have  also  some  knowledge  of 
the  principal  events  recorded  in  Sacred  Historv,  as 
the  creation  of  the  woi-Id,  the  full  of  man,  the  lives 
of  Noaii,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  ;  and  hence 
some  have  conjectured  th.at  they  are  descended  from 
the  Jews.  Perhaps  the  colony  that  first  settled  here 
were  composed  of  Arabians  and  Jews,  who  by  a 
long  promiscuous  intercourse  have  formed  a  religion 
partaking  equally  of  both.  The  Pagan  inhaintants 
are  idolaters,  and,  like  those  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  worship  stocks  and  stones.  No  historical 
accounts  of  this  country  are  to  be  depended  on  till 
the  year  1642,  w  hen  a  Frenclr  officer  obtained  per- 
mission from  Cardinal  Richlieu  for  nine  years,-  ex- 
clusive of  all  others,  to  send  ships  and  forces  to 
Madagascar,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  order 
to  establish  a  colony,  plantation,  and  commerce. 
This  gentleman  erected  a  society  for  this  purpose, 
under  tne  name  of  a  French  East-India  Company, 
and  the  grant  was  drawn  out,  with  the  additioi"!  of 
ten  years  more  privilege,  or  in  other  words,  ex- 
tended to  the  year  IGOl.  In  the  interim,  that  is,  iiu- 
mediateiy  subsequent  to  the  making  out  the  grant 
in  1042,  the  first  ship  was  sent  under  tiie  command 
of  Captain  Coquet,  who  was  going  to  load  ebony  at 
Madagascar,  on  the  account  of  himself  anil  some  pri- 
vate merchants ;  but  had  orders  to  take  with  him 
two  governors,  who.-.e  names  wei-e  Pronis  and  Fou- 
qnenbourg,  and  twelve  other  Frenchmen  ;  these 
being  commanded  to  land  and  remain  there,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  siiip  from  France,  which  was  to  sail  in 
November. 

Coquet  got  to  Madagascar  in  September,  having 
in  his  way  anchored  at  the  Isle  of  Bonrl)on,  vvl'.ich  he 
took  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France; 
touching  afterwards  at  the  IsU  of  St,  Mary,  he  did  the 
same;  and  arriving  at  the  bay  of  Antongil,  in  Mada- 
gascar, he  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  Pronis  and 
l'\)n([uenl)ourg  were  at  length  landed  in  the  port  of 
St.  Lucia,  in  the  province  of  Manghabey. 

The  expected  ship  from  France  arriveil  on  the  first 
of  April,  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  named  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  was  under  the  command  oi  Captain 
Giles  Resimont.  This  officer  brought  seventy  men 
with  him  to  reinforce  Pronis.  The  inhabitants, 
jealous  that  the  French  would  obtain  too  firm  a  foot- 
ing in  their  country,  meditated  an  opposition ;  but 
their  intentions  were  prevented,  or  at  least  delayed, 
UB  by 
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by  the  prudent  con  Jiict  and  timely  presents  of  Pronis. 
Upon  this  success,  Pronis  sent  twelve  men  to  pene- 
trate into  the  province  of  Matatan,  six  of  whom  were 
cut  off  by  the  natives,  and  the  rest  compelled  to  re- 
treat ;  and  soon  after  Captain  Resimont's  son,  and  sis: 
sailors  were  murdered  in  the  pro\  ince  of  Vohitsljang-. 
This  opposition  was  owing-  to  the  secret  intrigues  ot 
the  leailingmen  in  Anossi,  who,  from  their  maritime 
situation,  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  French  themselves, 
but  stirred  up  the  people  of  other  provinces  to  oppose 
and  murder  them  upon  all  occasions. 

In  1641,  Pronis  thought  proper  to  remove  from  St. 
Lucia  to  the  bay  of  Tholongare,  where  he  began  to 
fortify  himself;  and  having  reduced  ahnost  the  whole 
jMovince  of  Aimossi  by  force  of  arms,  he  built  Fort 
Dauphin,  the  situation  being  excellent,  the  harbour 
commodious  and  finely  sheltered,  and  the  entrance 
very  convenient  for  shipping  of  any  burtlien.  Behind 
the  Fort  he  erected  several  other  buildings,  with  large 
enclosures,  which  produced  various  sorts  ot  fruits, 
kitchen  herbs,  cScc, 

In  the  year  1650  the  fort  took  fire  by  some  unfore- 
seen accident,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  Soon  after, 
liowever,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  strongly  garrisoned; 
the  French  being  always  at  variance,  and  frequently 
at  war  with  the  natives. 

In  the  year  1651,  the  celebrated  French  governor, 
Flacourt,  at  the  head  of  eighty  Frenchmen,  and  a 
great  number  of  armed  negroes,  ravaged  the  country 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fort,  carrying  off 
great  quantities  of  cattle,  and  destroying  all  the 
houses  and  huts  in  his  way.  This  occasioned  the  na- 
tives to  canceive  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  the 
French;  and  what  added  to  their  dislike  was,  that 
whenever  any  prisoner  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
they  looked  upon  them  all  in  an  equal  light,  and  sold 
them  indiscriminately  to  the  then  Dutch  governor  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  not  making  any  distinction 
between  deeans  or  lords,  freemen  or  slaves ;  or  shew- 
ing any  greater  respect  to  their  ladies,  when  captives, 
than  to  women  of  a  lower  rank.  The  French  find- 
ing, at  length,  that  the  idea  of  conquering  Madagas- 
car was  chimerical,  and  that  the  danger  and  expences 
of  maintaining  a  colony,  and  keeping  up  a  fortress 
here,  were  not  recompensed  by  the  profits  accruing^ 
from  the  settlement,  thought  proper  at  once  to  aban- 
don the  island,  and  all  projects  relative  to  it. 

Mauritius,  or  Maurice  Island,  is  situated  in 
20  deg.  15  min.  south  lat.  and  56  deg.  8  min.  east 
long.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  about  150  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  tlie  advantage  of  an  excellent 
harbour,  capable  of  holding  fitly  sail  of  the  largfest 
ships,  secure  against  all  winds  ;  the  water  is  100  fa- 
thoms deep  at  the  entrance.  The  climate  is  at  once 
both  health)  and  agreeable.  The  island  is  watered 
■with  several  rivers,  and  the  finest  ebony  in  the  world 
grows  upon  its  mountains.  The  soil,  though  not  re- 
markal)le  for  its  fertility,  aflbrds  pasture  sufficient  for 
vast  numbers  of  black  cattle,  deer,  goats,  and  sheep. 
Rice,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  ))ro- 
duced  here  in  plenty.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
the  Dutch  in  1598,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Maurice- 
Island,  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  their  stadtholder. 
It  continued  for  some  time  in  their  possession,  but  at 
present  it  belongs  to  the  French,  who  have  gi\en  it 
the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  situated  in  21  deg.  9 
min.   south  lat.  and  in  54  de<r.  12  min.  east  long-.     It 
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is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  no  harbour,  but  several  good  roads, 
though  these  are  not  always  sufficient  to  shelter  ships 
against  the  furious  storms  which  generally  happen  at 
the  shifting  of  the  monsoons.  On  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  is  a  large  volcano,  which  con- 
tinually throws  out  prodigious  quantities  of  fiame, 
smoke,  and  a  sulphureous  lava,  and  appears  dreadful 
in  the  night  to  mariners,  as  the  adjacent  sea  is  full  of 
sunken  rocks.  The  climate,  though  extremely  hot, 
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is  very  healthy,  being  constantly  refreshed  with  cool- 
ing breezes  from  the  sea.  The  hurricanes  already 
mentioned  are  often  dreadful ;  they  seem  to  shake  the 
very  foundations  of  the  island,  while  the  inhabitants 
are  filli  d  with  terror.  Brooks  and  streams  of  water 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  by  which 
the  soil  is  rendeied  extremely  fertile  in  fruits  and  pas- 
ture. Tobacco  flourishes  here  exceedingly,  though 
not  a  native  plant  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  odoriferous  gums  and  resins,  i)articu!arly  ben- 
zoin in  great  plenty.  Aloes,  white  pepper,  and  all 
the  tropical  fruits  abound  here.  The  pastures  feed 
great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  g-oats,  and  hogs.  The 
rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  coast  with 
land  and  sea  tortoises.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  shells 
remarkable  for  tlieir  beauty,  are  found  on  the  shore. 
The  French,  on  their  expulsion  from  Madagascar,  in 
1672,  retired  to  this  island,  where  they  have  now  se- 
veral considerable  towns.  A  governor  is  also  esta- 
blished here,  and  their  East-India  ships  stop  at  this 
island  for  refreshments.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  small  islands  about  Madagascar,  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no 
description  of  them  has  yet  been  given. 

Having  thus  described  the  principal  islands  in  the 
Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean,  it  remains  that  we  pass 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  survey  those  that 
are  scattered  in  the  Western  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  that 
immense  collection  of  M'aters,  which  separate  Europe 
and  Africa  from  America.  The  islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal  are 
St.  Helena,  Ascension,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas, 
Anaboa,  Princes-Island,  Fernandopo,  Cape-Verd 
island,  G^ree,  the  Canaries,  the  Madeiras,  and  the 
Azores. 

St.  Helena  is  situated  in  16  deg.  4  min.  south 
lat.  and  in  6  deg.  4  min.  west  long.  It  is  a  very  high 
and  steep  rock,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  accessible 
only  at  the  landing-place,  in  a  valley  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island ;  but  even  here  the  waves  dash  with  such 
impetuosity  against  the  shore,  that  it  is  dilficult  land- 
ing ;  and  a  battery  of  guns  almost  level  with  the 
water  defends  it.  The  only  anchoring-place  is  in  the 
road  called  Chapel-Valley  Bay.  Though  the  island 
appears  at  sea  as  a  barren  rock,  the  inland  })arts  are 
agreeably  diversified  with  vallies  and  plains,  adorned 
with  fruit-trees.  The  English  plantations  there  af- 
Ibrd  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  kidney- 
beans,  and  Indian  corn;  but  most  part  of  the  latter 
is  generally  destroyed  by  rats,  so  that  the  flour  made 
use  of  there  is  wholly  imported  from  England ;  and 
in  a  scarcity,  they  eat  yams  and  potatoes  instead  of 
bread.  Some  bullocks,  hogs,  and  plenty  of  poultry, 
are  found  on  this  island,  which  belongs  to  the  English 
East-India  Company,  being'  given  to  them  by  Charles 
II.  There  are  about  200  families  upon  it,  who 
greatly  resemble  the  English  both  in  their  persons 
and  manners.  The  East-India  homeward  bound 
ships  take  in  water  and  fresh  provisions  here,  in  ex- 
change for  shirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  clothes,  pieces 
of  calico,  silks,  muslin,  arrack,  sugar,  tScc.  but  the 
island  is  so  small,  and  the  wind  so  much  against  the 
outward-bound  ships,  that  they  very  seldom  see  itf. 
The  Company's  affairs  there  are  managed  by  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  store-keeper,  who  have 
standing  salaries  allowed  by  the  company,  besides  a 
public  table,  well  furnished,  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  commanders,  masters  of  ships,  and  principal  pas- 
sengers. 

Ascension-Island  is  situated  in  17  deg.  of  west 
long,  and  the  7th  of  south  lat.  600  miles  north-west  of 
St.  Helena.  It  received  its  name  fron\  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  on  Ascension-day ;  and  it 
is  a  mountainous,  barren,  uninhabited  island,  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference;  but  the  East-India 
ships  usually  touch  here,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
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turtle,  which  are  found  in  great  plenty,  find  are  very 
large,  some  of  theiu  weighing  ahove  100  pounds 
each. 

St.  Matttibav  is  a  small  island  Ivino-  in  0  deff.  1 
min.  west  long,  and  1  deg.  oO  niin.  south  hit.  :]00  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Ascension-Island,  and  was  disco- 
vered by  the  Portuguese,  who  |)lunted  and  l^ept  pos- 
session of  it  for  some  time,  hut  afterwards  deserted  it. 
As  this  island  has  little  in  it  to  invite  other  nations  to 
settla  there,  except  a  small  lake  of  water,  it  now  re- 
mains uninhabited. 

St.  Thomas,  Princes-Island,  Anaroa,  and 
Fjernandoi»o,  are  all  situated  in  the  Gnlph  of  Gui- 
nea, between  Congo  and  Benin.  Tlicy  were  first  dis- 
covered b\',  and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  furnish  their  shipping  with  fresh  water  and 
provisions  as  th6y  pass  by.  We  are  informed,  there 
are  15,000  Negro  Christians  in  St.  Thomas's  instruct- 
ed to  read  and  write,  who  daily  attend  divine  worship, 
clean  and  well  clothed  ;  a  circumstance  which  re- 
dounds greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Portnjruese  go- 
vernment, at  the  same  time  that  it  reflects  disgrace  on 
our  West-India  legislators,  for  their  neglect  in  this 
particular. 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  owe  their  appellation  to 
a  cape  of  that  name  on  the  African  coast,  near  the 
river  Gambia,  opposite  to  which  they  He  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  between  23  and  20  de<r.  west  Ions-, 
and  14  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1460,  and  are  about  twenty  in 
number,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief,  name- 
Iv,  St.  Jago,  Bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
St.  Antonia,  and  are  subject  to  the  Portuguese  ;  the 
others  are  barren  rocks.  The  air  in  general  is  very 
hot,  and  in  some  of  them  very  unwholesome.  Euro- 
peans, or  their  descendents,  and  negroes,  inhabit 
these  islands. 

St.  Jago  is  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  the  Ijest 
inhabited  of  them  all.  It  is  150  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  many  parts  of  it  are  mountainous,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  is  barren.  Its  produce  is  sugar, 
cotton,  some  wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges, 
and  other  tropical  fruits ;  but  the  plant  of  most  conse- 
quence is  madder,  which  grows  in  abundance  among 
the  cliffs.  Roots  and  garden  stuft'  of  all  kinds  abound 
here,  as  well  as  hogs  and  poultry.  The  monkies  in 
this  island  are  esteemed  handsomer  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  exceeding  small, 
and  of  a  green  colour,  except  their  faces,  which  are 
black.  The  Portuguese  viceroy  resides  in  this 
island. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  island  stands  Baya,  or,  Praya 
(famous  for  an  action  between  an  English  and  French 
squadron  in  a  former  war)  it  has  a  good  jiort,  and  is 
seldom  without  ships;  those  outward-bound  to  Gui- 
nea, or  the  East  Indies,  from  England,  Holland  and 
France,  often  touch  here  for  fresh  water  and  pro- 
visions. 

Mayo,  or  May,  and  Sal,  abounds  in  salt,  and  the 
English  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  for 
vast  quantities  of  this  commodity.  The  salt  is  made 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  sea  water,  which,  at 
spring-tides,  is  received  into  a  sort  of  pan,  formed 
by  a  sand  bank,  extending  along  the  coast  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  salt  costs  nothing  but  a  small  gra- 
tuity for  raking  it  together,  wheeling  it  out  of  the 
pond,  and  carrying  it  on  asses  to  the  boats ;  the  negro 
governor,  however,  expects  a  small  present  from 
every  commander  that  loads  with  salt,  and  de- 
lights in  being  invited  on  board  their  ships.  The 
English  vessels,  which  annually  resort  thither  to  lade 
with  salt,  frequenly  amount  to  100  ;  and  there  is 
generally  a  man  of  war  to  protect  them.  They  like- 
wise often  take  in  a  freight  of  asses,  which  they  carry 
to  Barbadoes,  and  other  British  plantations.  The 
sea  water  is  so  clear  on  this  coast  that  an  English 
sailor,  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceived  it  at  the 


bottom,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it 
brought  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  general 
exjjcrt  at  diving.  The  inhabitants  of  this' island 
even  the  governor  a-.id  priests,  are  all  negroes,  and 
speak  the  Portuguese  language. 

FoGO  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  a  volcano, 
which  continually  emits  sulphureous  exhalations,  and 
the  eruptions  ami  flame,  like  those  of  JMount  /Etna, 
sometimes  burst  forth  with  such  violence,  that  the 
adjacent  paits  are  in  a  manner  covered  with  pumice- 
stones. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  are  Europeans, 
or  descendants  of  families  originally  from  Europe,  ami 
a  great  number  of  negroes  ;  these  latter,  who  inliabit 
the  islands  of  Mayo,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. 

The  island  of  Goree  is  situated  within  cannon- 
shot  of  Cape  Verd,  in  14  deg.  43  min.  north  lat.  and 
17  deg.  20  min.  west  long.  It  was  so  called  by  the 
Dutch,  from  an  island  and  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Holland.  It  is  a  small  spot,  not  exteedinn-  two 
miles  in  compass,  but  being  deemed  a  place  of  im- 
portance, from  its  situation  for  trade  so  near  the 
Cape- Verd  ;  it  has  therefore  been  a  bone  of  conten-' 
tion  between  European  nations.  The  Dutch  iirst 
took  possession  of  it ;  and  from  them  the  English  took 
it  in  16G3;  but  the  Dutch  retook  it  in  1665;  the 
French  suiidued  it  in  1677,  and  in  their  possession  it 
remained  till  1759,  when  the  British  arms  being  every 
vvhere  triumphant,  it  was  reduced  by  Commodore 
Keppel,  but  restored  to  the  French  in  1763.  It  was 
retaken  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  1774,  but  at  the 
l)eace  of  1783,  was  again  restored  to  the  French,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  remains. 

The  Canaries,  formerly  called  Tlie  Fortunate 
Islands,  are  situated  between  the  12th  aud  19th  deg. 
of  west  long,  and  between  the  27th  and  29th  deg. 
north  lat.  they  lie  about  150  miles  south-west  of  Mo- 
rocco. They  are  seven  in  number,  viz.  Grand  Cana- 
ria  (or  Great  Canary,  which  gives  name  to  all  the 
rest)  Palma,  Hiero,  Gomera,  Tenerifl'c,  Fuerteven- 
tura,  and  Lancerota.  These  islands  were  first  disco- 
vered and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  when 
the  Romans  destroyed  that  Rejiublic,  a  stop  was  put 
to  navigation,  particularly  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  these  islands  were  again  buried  in  obscu- 
rity for  many  ages.  Al  last,  in  1405,  they  were  once 
more  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  When  they  first  land- 
ed, the  natives,  who  were  very  numerous,  spoke  a 
different  language  from  any  of  the  nations  on  the 
continent.  They  were  robust,  active,  and  well  skilled 
in  the  management  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts.  They 
were  also  idolaters,  worshipping  the  sun  and  stars. 
When  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Spanish 
language,  they  could  give  no  account  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  from  what  country  they  came.  In  their 
stature  and  complexion  they  resembled  the  natives  ot 
the  north  of  Africa,  but  they  retained  none  of  their 
customs,  were  masters  of  no  science,  nor  did  they 
know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  besides 
their  own.  Having  struggled  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties  till  1460,  they  were  then  forced  to  yield 
to  thesuperior  force  ol  their  invaders,  vfho  transported 
a  great  number  of  them  into  Spain,  vvhere  they  ended 
their  days  in  slavery.  '  Those  who  were  sutt'ered  to 
remain  on  the  island  endeavonretl  to  secure  their  anci- 
ent estates  by  submitting  entirely  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  are  now  remarkable  for  thjir  probity  and  civility 
to  strangers. 

These  islands  enjoy  a  pure  and  temperate  air,  and 
the  soil  is  so  fruitful,  that  it  frequently  yields  two 
crops  in  a  year.  They  abound  in  the  most  delicious 
fruits,  among  which  are  grapes,  from  which  that 
rich  wine  is  made,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
nary, and  of  which  it  is  said,  that  in  time  of  peace 
10,000  hogsheads  are  annually  exported  to  England. 
Cattle,  .Sec.  are  very  numerous  here ;  and  among  the 
birds,   arc  those  little    beautiful  creatures  that  bear 
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the  coimtrv's  name,  and  are  now  so  common,  and  so 
much  admired  in  Euroiie  ;  bnt  their  wikl  notes  in 
their  native  land  far  excel  tliose  sung-  by  them  when 
confined  in  a  cag-e  in  a  foreign  country. 

Teneriffe  is  alio\it  fifty  miles  in  leng-th,  and 
twenty  in  breadth.  The  country  is  fertile,  though 
much  encumbered  with  mountains,  particularly  that 
called  the  Peak,  which,  according  to  tlie  accounts  of 
some  navigators,  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the 
distance  of  120  miles.  The  Peak  is  an  ascent  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and,  acccording'  to  the  account  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  near  three  miles  per- 
pendicuUu-. 

Its  appearance  at  sun-set  is  very  striking';  when  the 
sun  was  l)elow  the  horizon,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  island 
appeared  of  a  deep  black,  the  mountain  still  reflected 
its  rays,  and  glowed  with  a  warmth  of  colour  which 
no  painting  can  express.  There  is  no  eruption  of 
visible  fire  from  it,  bnt  a  heat  issues  from  the  chinks 
near  the  top,  too  strong  to  be  borne  by  the  hand  when 
it  is  held  near  them. 

The  air  and  chmate  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthful,  and  particularly  adapted  to  relief  in  phthi- 
sical complaints.  By  residing  at  difierent  heights  in 
the  island,  such  a  temperature  may  be  procured  as  is 
best  suited  to  the  constitution.  Persons  may  continue 
where  the  air  is  mild  and  salubrious,  as  they  may 
ascend  till  the  cold  becomes  intolerable  :  but  no  per- 
son, it  is  said,  can  live  comfortable  within  a  mile  of 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  Peak  after  the  month 
of  August. 

The  road  of  Santa  Cruz  (says  Captain  Cook,  who 
touched  at  this  famous  island  in  his  last  voyage)  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  before  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  be  the  princi- 
pal road  of  Tenerifie  for  shelter,  capacity,  and  the 
g-oodness  of  its  bottom.  The  water  to  supply  the 
shipping,  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa- 
Cruz,  is  derived  from  a  rivulet  that  runs  from  the 
liills,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  town  in  wooden 
troughs.  As  these  troughs  were  repairing  at  the  time 
Captain  Cook  visited  the  island,  fresh  water  was  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

It  might  naturally  be  concluded,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  about  Santa  Cruz,  that  Teneriffe 
is  a  barren  spot ;  Captain  Cook  was  convinced,  how- 
ever, from  the  ample  supplies  his  people  received, 
that  it  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  supply  its  own 
inhabitants,  but  also  enough  to  spare  for  visitors. 
Tliough  wine  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  island,  beef 
may  be  had  at  nHjout  three-pence  sterling  a  pound. 
The  oxen,  however,  are  small,  lean,  and  bony. — 
Sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  may  be  had  on  terms 
equally  reasonable.  A  great  variety  of  fruits  are  to 
be  hail  in  plenty  ;  as  pears,  figs,  grapes,  mulberries, 
musk-n!elons,  kc.  besides  others  that  were  not  then  in 
season.  The  pumkins,  potatoes,  and  onions,  which 
grow  here,  are  excellent. 

On  this  island,  Indian  corn  is  produced  and  sold  at 
about  three  shillings  and  six-pence  per  bushel.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  are,  in  general,  very  cheap. 
Though  the  inhabitants  are  but  indifferently  supplied 
with  fish  by  the  adjoining  seas,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
considerable  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  the 
produce  ot  it  sells  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Voyagers  assure  us,  that  Teneriffe  is  a  more  eligible 
place  than  Madeira  for  ships  to  touch  at  which  are 
bound  on  long  voyages:  but  the  wine  of  the  latter  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  former.  The  differ- 
ence of  their  prices  is  almost  as  considerable  as  their 
qualities  :  for  the  best  Teneriffe  wine  was  sold  for  121. 
a  pipe,  whereas  a  pipe  of  the  best  Madeira  was  worth 
considerably  more .  than  double  that  sum. 

The  country  rises  behind  the  town  of  Santa  Ci-uz 
gradually  to  a  moderate  height ;  afterwards  it  conti- 
nues to  rise  south  westward  towards  the  celebrated 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.     But  om-  voyagers   were  much 


disappointed  in  their  expectations  with  respect  to  its 
appeai-^iice,  and  particularly  as  to  its  height. 

Eastward  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  island  appears  per- 
fectly barren.  Ridges  of  high  hills  run  towards  the 
sea,  between  which  are  deep  vallies,  terminating  at 
mountains  that  run  across,  and  ai'e  higher  than  the 
former.  Mr.  Anderson  went  on  shore  to  one  of  these 
vallies,  intending  to  reach  the  top  of  the  remoter  hills  : 
but  time  would  not  permit  him  to  get  further  than 
their  base.  The  lower  hills  produce  great  quantities 
of  the  Kiipltorhia  Candriensis.  The  people  on  the 
spot  imagine  its  juice  to  be  so  caustic  as  to  corrode 
the  skin  ;  but  IMr.  Anderson  convinced  them  to  the 
contrary,  by  thrusting  his  finger  into  a  plant  full  of  it. 
The  inhabitants  dry  the  bushes  of  euphorbia,  and 
carr}-  thenj  home  for  fuel.  The  city  of  Santa  Cruz, 
though  not  large,Js  well  built.  The  churches  havo 
not  a  magnificent  appearance  withont,  but  they  are 
decent  and  tolerably  handsome  within.  Almost  facing 
the  stone  ]ner,  which  runs  into  the  sea  from  the  town, 
is  a  marble  column,  lately  erected,  enriched  with  hu- 
man figures  which  reflect  honour  to  the  statuary. 

The  city  of  Laguna  is  situated  about  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Anderson  and 
three  others  took  a  view  of  it ;  but  the  sight  of  it 
did  not  reward  them  for  their  trouble,  as  the  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  their  cattle  but  indifferent. — - 
Though  the  palace  is  extensive,  it  hardly  deserves  to 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city.  There  are  some 
good  houses,  but  the  dispoMtion  of  the  streets  is  very 
irregular.  Laguna  is  larger  than  Santa  Cruz,  but 
much  inferior  to  it  in  appearance. 

From  Santa  Cruz  to  Leguna,  the  road  runs  up  a 
steep  barren  hill;  but  lower  down  they  saw  some  fig- 
trees  and  corn-fields.  _  The  corn,  however,  is  not  pro- 
duced here  without  great  labour,  the  ground  being 
greatly  encumbered  with  stones.  Nothing  else  pre- 
sented itself  deserving  notice,  except  a  few  aloe  plants 
in  flower  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

In  this  island  the  laborious  work  is  chiefly  performed 
by  mules,  horses  being  scarce,  and  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  officers.  Oxen  are  also  much  employed 
here.  Some  hawks  and  parrots  were  seen,  which  were 
natives  of  the  island;  as  also  the  sea-swallow,  sea- 
gulls, partridges,  swallows,  canary-birds,  and  black- 
birds. There  were  also  lizards,  locusts,  and  three  or 
four  sorts  of  dragon-flies. 

A  gentleman  of  acknowledged  veracity  informed 
Mr.  Anderson,  that  a  shrub  is  coumion  here  agreeing 
exa'ctly  with  the  description  given  by  Linnaeus  of  the 
tea-shrub,  as  growing  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  weed,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  rooted 
out  of  the  vineyards  every  year.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, who  inhabit  the  island,  sometimes  make  use  of 
it,  and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  the  tea  imported 
to  China.  The  same  gentleman  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Anderson  another  botanical  curiosity,  which  is  called 
the  impreynuted  lemon.  It  is  a  distinct  and  perfect 
lemon  enclosed  within  another.  There  is  also  a  cer- 
tain grape  growing  here,  which  is  deemed  an  excellent 
remedy  in  phthisical  complaints. 

From  near  the  top  of  the  Peak  smoke  continually 
issues  :  but  they  have  had  no  earthquake  or  eruption 
since  1 704,  when  the  port  of  Garrachica  was  destroyed, 
being  filled  up  with  the  burning  lava  that  flowed  into 
it ;  and  houses  are  now  built  where  ships  formerly  lay 
at  anchor. 

A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Teneriffe, 
40,000  pipes  of  wine  being  annually  made  there, 
which  is  consumed  in  the  island,  or  made  into  brandy, 
and  sent  to  the  Spanish  West-Indies.  Indeed,  the 
wine  is  the  only  considerable  article  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Tenejift'e,  unless  we  reckon  the  large 
quantities  of  filtering-stones  brought  from  Grand 
Canada. 

The  inhabitants  found  here  when  the  Spaniards 
discovered  the  Canaries,  are  no  longer  a  distinct  race 
of  people,  having  intermarried  with  Spanish  settlers  : 
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their  descemteiits,  however,  may  be  known  from  their 
being  remarkably  tall,  strong,  and  large-boned.  The 
men  are  tawny,  and  the  women  are  pale.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Teneriffe,  in  general,  are  decent,  grave, 
and  civil,  retaining  that  solemn  cast  which  distin- 
guishes those  of  their  country  from  others.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  island  were  called  Gnanches. 
The  origin  of  them  is  not  certaiidy  known,  l)ut  their 
sepulchral  caves  are  very  remarkable.  They  had  an 
uncommon  veneration  for  the  corpses  of  their  ances- 
tors, which  were  deposited  in  caves  formed  by  nature 
in  the  rocks.  They  were  preserved  in  goat-skins, 
bound  round  by  belts  of  the  same,  so  exactly  and 
uniformly  closing  the  body,  as  to  excite  admiration, 
each  round  being  jnst  proportioned  to  the  i>art ;  and 
this  method  preserved  the  bodies.  The  eyes,  which 
are  closed,  the  hair,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  lips,  and  beard, 
are  found  entire.  They  are  placed  on  wooden  couches, 
which  the  natives  had  the  art  of  rendering  so  hard, 
that  they  are  impenetrable  to  iron.  Some  of  the 
caves  contained  2  or  300  bodies. 

Grand  Canaria,  or  Great  Canary,  is  about 
\60  miles  in  circumference.  The  capital,  called 
Palnia,  is  situated  in  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and 
has  a  castle,  but  its  best  defence  is  a  vast  numlier  of 
sunken  rocks,  which  render  the  approach  to  the  sliore 
very  dangerous.  It  is  an  episcopal  see ;  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  supreme  council,  or  assemldy  of  the  states 
of  the  seven  islands,  and  several  convents  of  monks, 
friars,  and  nuns,  are  established  here. 

Paxma  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Tenerift'e,  and  200  west  of  the  continent  of  Africa. — 
It  lies  in  29  deg.  north  lat.  and  IS  deg.  west  long. — 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
seventy  in  circumference.  This  island,  besides  sugar 
and  wines,  produces  gum-dragon  and  pitch ;  pine- 
apples are  also  plentiful  here.  Poultry  and  animals 
are  much  the  same  here  as  in  Canaria :  except,  in- 
deed, among  the  animals,  it  particularly  abounds  with 
rabbits.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  and  in  1750,  a 
large  body  of  fire  issued  from  a  volcano  in  one  of  the 
mountains,  and  took  its  course  with  great  rapidity  to 
the  town  of  Palma,  from  whence  it  spread  to  the  sea, 
and  there  discharged  itself. 

On  the  north-east  part  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  moun- 
tain, called  the  Cauldron,  from  having  a  hollow  in  it. 
The  descent  within  the  Cauldron,  which  proceeds 
gradually  from  the  summit,  contains  a  space  of  about 
30  acres,  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  inside  are  seve- 
ral springs  that  form  a  stream  which  issues  out  from 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain.  Near  the  sea  shore, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  a  medicinal  well  of 
hot  water,  and  at  a  village  called  Uguar,  is  a  cave, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  curious  grotto  with  the 
roof  stuck  with  large  flakes  of  slate  stones,  from  be- 
tween which  constantly  issues  a  flow  of  clear  and 
wholesome  water. 

In  the  winter  the  air  is  so  exceeding  sharp  up  the 
mountain,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  keep 
fires  burning  night  and  day ;  whereas  near  the  sea- 
side they  only  have  them  for  cooking  and  other  occa- 
sional purposes.  In  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  the  heat  near  the  sea  shore  is  intolerable, 
while  in  the  mountainous  parts  the  air  is  pleasant  and 
refreshing. 

Their  best  vines  grow  in  a  soil  called  the  Brenia, 
where  it  is  said  they  make  at  least  12,000  casks  of 
wine  every  year.  Their  wines  difter  in  their  quality 
from  those  made  in  the  other  islands;  but  they  are 
very  rich,  and  have  an  excellent  flavour.  They  have 
likewise  great  plenty  of  honey,  and  most  kinds  of 
fruit,  the  latter  of  which  grow  in  such  abundance, 
that  they  export  great  quantities  of  them  to  the  other 
islands. 

Palraa,  the  principal  town  in  tliis  island,  so  called 

after  its  name,  is  tolerably  large,   and  well  inhabited. 

The  houses  are  low,  but  spacious ;  and  in  one  pai-t 

of  the  town  is  a  very  handsome  church.    A  consider- 
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able  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  wines,  which  are  ex- 
])oited  to  various  parts,  but  particularly  to  the  West- 
Indies. 

There  is  another  very  neat  town  in  this  island, 
called  St.  Andrew's,  where  there  are  four  engines  for 
making  sugar;  but  the  land  hereabouts  is  very  poor, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  grain,  and 
other  necessary  articles,  from  the  island  of  Tenerift'e. 

The  chief  port  is  called  Palma ;  and  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  isl.nnd.  The  road  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  though  it  is 
open  to  the  easterly  winds,  the  ships  ride  with  great 
safety. 

The  island  of  Hiero,  having  neither  spring,  foun- 
tain, or  well,  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of  a  particular  species  of  trees, 
whicli  yielded  a  large  quantity  in  the  night,  when 
their  tops  were  always  enveloped  in  a  cloud ;  but 
now  the  inhabitants  save  the  rain-water  in  cisterns, 
and,  when  that  fails,  filtrate  brackish  water  through 
sand. 

GoMERA  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Teneriffe,  in  28 
deg.  north  lat.  and  18  deg.  west  long,  from  London. 
It  is  about  30  miles  long,  20  broad,  and  00  in  compass. 
This  is  a  very  plentiful  island,  being  watered  by  ma- 
ny rivulets  that  flow  from  the  mountainous  parts,  and 
give  fertility  to  the  vallies  beneath :  besides  this,  water 
may  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  island,  by  digging  to 
the  depth  of  about  six  feet.  The  inhabitants  have 
gi-eat  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  particularly 
cattle,  poultry,  wine,  roots,  fruit,  honey  and  sugar. 
There  is  but  one  small  town,  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  the  island. 

FuERTE VENTURA  is  about  24  leagues  distant  from 
Grand  Canaria.  It  is  about  65  miles  in  length,  and 
of  a  very  unequal  breadth,  consisting  of  two  penin- 
sulas, joined  by  an  isthmus  of  12  miles  over.  On  the 
north  side  there  is  a  haven  called  Chabras,  and  ano- 
ther, which  is  very  commodious,  towards  the  west. 
Wheat,  barley,  kine,  goats,  and  orchel,  are  found 
in  this  island,  which  belongs  to  the  lord  of  Lancerota. 

The  island  of  LANCEROT4,  or  Langarote,  lies  in 
40  min.  north  lat.  and  13  deg.  5  min.  west 
long".  It  is  situated  about  18  leagues  south-east  of 
Grand  Canaria,  and  is  nearly  32  miles  long,  and  22 
broad.  The  w  hole  island  is  parted  in  the  middle  by 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  on  which  feed  goats,  sheep,  camels, 
genets,  and  asses. 

The  vallies  are  dry  and  sandy,  resembling-  the  rye 
fields  in  England;  but  they  yield  tolerable  good  bar- 
ley and  wheat:  the  first  harvest  being  about  April,- 
and  the  second  in  September.  The  princi[);d  com- 
modities are  goals'  flesh  and  orchel,  and  the  whole  is 
an  estate  or  earldom,  belonging  to  the  faiiiily  of 
Herrara,  the  head  of  that  family  being  alwayjS  lord 
of  Fuerteventura  and  Lancerota.  The  people,  how- 
ever, in  both  islands  have  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the 
king's  judges  in  Grand  Canaria.  Boats  go  from 
hence  weekly  to  Grand  Canaria,  Tenerift'e,  and  Pal- 
ma, laden  chiefty  with  dried  goats'  flesh,  which  is 
used  in  the  manner  of  bacon,  and  is  not  bad  eating. 

This  island  was  attacked  in  1596,  and  taken  by 
the  English  under  the  command  of  Leonidas,  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  who,  after  ransacking  it,  departed 
the  island. 

Lancerota  is  very  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  its  appearance  being  black  and  barren.  The 
principal  port,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island,  is  called  Porte  de  Naos,  and  the  harbour  is 
tolerably  secure  for  small  vessels;  indeed,  it  is  deemed 
the  best  belonging  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  nmch 
frequented  for  its  conveniency  in  repairing  and 
cleansing  ships.  This  port  is  without  any  town,  or 
indeed  houses,  except  store-houses,  magazines,  and 
barracks  for  soldiers.  The  castle  at  tlie  west  end  of 
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the  harl)onr,  is  of  no  consequence,  as  a  ship  of  force 
might  easily  batter  it  clown.  A  channel  divides  Lan- 
cerota  fioni  the  little  island  called  Graciosa,  which  is 
uninhabited;  and  this  channel  is  named  the  harbour 
of  El  liio.  Near  this  harbour  is  a  salt-work  in  Lan- 
cerota,  which  turns  to  a  tolerable  account. 

Kul)icon,  or  Cayas,  is  the  principal  town  of  this 
island.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Porte  de  Naos,  and 
is  wliat  was  formerly  called  Lancerota.  At  present 
it  contains  about  200  indifierent  houses. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  chiefly  use  rain  water, 
M'hich  is  caught  in  pits  and  cisterns  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  as  they  ha\c  but  few  wells  or  springs.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  dwindled  anfl  deg-eneiated  in  this 
island,  as  well  as  in  Fuerteventura.  Asses  are  pre- 
ferred here  as  they  are  there,  anil  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  asses,  indeed,  in  both  these  islands,  are  used 
not  only  for  carrying  burthens  and  riding,  but  for 
plowing-  up  the  land  ;  so  that  they  arc  deemed  of  ge- 
neral utility. 

No  venomous  creature  infests  either  Lancerota  or 
Fuerteventura,  except  the  black  spider.  This,  ho\y- 
ever,  is  sufficient  to  terrify  the  people,  as  its  sting  is 
extremely  painful,  and  very  dangerous. 

The  seas  which  intersect  and  surround  these  islands 
afford  the  inhabitants  plenty  of  fish,  particularly  cod, 
much  finer  than  what  is  caught  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  a  very  singular  fish,  called  the  picu- 
do,  or  sea  pike,  the  bite  of  which  is  as  venomous  as 
that  of  a  viper ;  yet,  when  dressed,  it  is  pleasant  and 
wiiolesome  food. 

The  Madeiras,  wliich  consist  of  three  islands, 
ure  situated  between  the  17th  and  ISth  dcg.  of  west 
long,  and  between  the  :32d  and  oGd  of  nortli  lat.  they 
lie  about  100  miles  north  of  the  Canaries,  and  as 
many  west  of  Sallee  in  Morocco. 

Mattera,  the  principal  island  of  the  three,  which 
has  given  name  to  the  others,  is  about  75  miles  in 
length,  (JO  in  breadth,  and  180  in  circumference. — 
Though  thei'e  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
island  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  yet  it  lay  con- 
cealed for  many  generations,  till  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered it  in  loll),  took  possession  of  it,  and  are, 
even  at  this  time,  almost  the  only  people  who  inhabit 
it.  According'  to  some  authors,  John  Machin,  an 
Englishman,  discovered  this  island  in  1311;  but  al- 
lowing this  to  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  English 
never  made  any  settlement.  At  their  first  landing, 
the  Portuguese  finding  the  country  little  better  than 
a  thick  forest,  gave  it  the  name  of  Madeira,  or  Mat- 
teria,  and  in  order  to  rcndi;r  the  land  capable  of  c\d- 
tivation,  set  fire  to  the  woods.  It  is  now  very  fertile, 
yielding  corn,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  and  the  most  deli- 
j-ious  fruits ;  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  pomegra- 
nates, and  grapes.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  lirst 
place  in  the  west,  where  the  sugar  manufacture  was 
set  on  foot,  and  indised  the  produce  exceeds  that  of 
every  other  country,  being  extremely  beautiful,  and 
possessing  a  natural  scent  of  violets :  but  the  Portu- 
guese, finding  that  the  profit  on  this  article  began  to 
decline,  have  destroyed  the  chief  part  of  their  sugar 
canes,  and  planted  vineyards,  which  produce  several 
sorts  of  excellent  wines,  particularly  Madeira,  malm- 
sey, and  tent,  of  all  which  the  inhabitants  make  and 
sell  prodigious  quantities.  It  is  said,  that  no  less 
than  10,000  hogsheads  are  annually  exported,  the 
chief  part  of  which  go  to  the  West  Inilies,  particu- 
larly Barbadoes,  where  the  heat  of  the  clijuate  adds 
greatly  to  its  perfection;  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  Eng- 
land.— Besides  numerous  groves  of  cedar  trees,  with 
which  the  whole  island  is  adorned,  it  produces  those 
which  yield  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  and  other  gums. 
It  abounds  also  with  boars  and  other  wild  beasts,  and 
with  all  sorts  of  towls.  The  inhabitants  excel  e\en 
those  of  Genoa  in  making  sweet-meats,  marmalades, 
and  perfumed  pastes,  and  likewise  iu  preserving- 
citrons,  oranges,  &.c. 
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The  most  considerable  town  in  the  whole  island  U 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  on  the  .soutli 
part  of  it,  and  called  Fonchail.  It  is  defended  to- 
wards the  sea  by  a  high  wall  and  a  battery  of  cannon, 
which,  together  with  the  large  stones  that  cover  tlio 
beach,  and  the  violent  surf  that  continually  beats 
against  it,  renders  the  place  very  secure  against  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy. 

Of  the  other  two  islands,  that  called  Porto  Santo, 
which  is  only  eight  miles  in  circumference,  lies  at  a 
snrall  distance  from  Madeira,  and  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  bishop  and  governor.  It  is  ex- 
ceeding-fertile, and  abounds  with  excellent  honey  and 
wax.  The  other  is  scarce  worthy  notice,  being  not 
only  of  very  small  e -tent,  but  likewise  entirely  bar- 
ren;  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese  have  given  it 
the  expressive  appellation  of  the  Desolate  Isle. 

The  AzoiiRS,  likewise  called  the  Western  Islands, 
are  situated  between  the  25th  and  32d  deg.  of  west 
long-,  and  between  the  37th  and  40th  of  north  lat. 
lying  almost  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America.  They  are  nine  in  number,  viz..  Santa 
Maria,  St.  Miguel,  Tercera,  St.  George,  Graciosa, 
Fa\  al,  Pico,  I'^lores,  and  Corvo.  They  were  disco- 
vered in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  by  Joshua 
Vanderberg,  a  merchant  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who, 
in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  was  by  stress  of  weather 
driven  to  these  islands,  which  he  found  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  called  them  the  Flemish  Islands. — 
On  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  boasted  of  this  discovery ,^ 
on  which  the  Portuguese  set  sail  immediately,  and 
took  possession  of  them,  to  whom  they  now  belong, 
and  were  by  them  called  Azores,  from  the  great 
number  of  hawks  and  falcons  which  they  found  there. 

The  n\ost  considerable  of  these  islands  is  St.  Mi- 
guel, or  St.  Michael,  being  100  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.— It  is  very  fertile  and  populous,  producing- 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  containing-  upwards  of 
50,0(3o  inhal)itants,  exclusive  of  ecclesiastics,  monks, 
and  nuns.  Its  two  principal  towns  and  harl)ours  are 
Porta  Dclgada  and  Villa  Franca.  This  island  was 
twice  in\aded  and  plundered  by  the  English  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

All  these  islands  have  one  or  more  harbours ;  but 
the  best  among  them  is  in  Tercera,  wliich  is  very  spa- 
cious, and  guarded  by  two  forts,  that  at  the  same 
time  defend  Angra,  the  capital.  This  city  is  the 
residence  of  the  go\crnor  of  the  Azores,  and  the 
bishop.  It  also  contains  eight  convents,  several 
courts  and  offices,  and  five  churches,  besides  the  ca- 
thedral, and  is  a  poj)ulous  well  built  tovvn. 

The  rest  of  the  islands  are  equally  fertile,  and  it 
may  be  observed  of  the  Azores  in  general,  that  they 
enjoy  a  very  clear  and  .serene  sky,  with  a  salubrious 
air,  but  are  subject  to  violent  earthcinakes,  by  which 
they  lun e  frcjquently  suffered,  and  likewise  by  inun- 
dations. 

Before  we  take  lea\  e  of  Africa,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remark,  \\  hat  we  have  hinted  before,  that  notwith- 
standing the  amazing  discoveries  of  Columbus,  anno 
1 192,  there  still  remain  some  countries,  either  abso- 
lutely unknown,  or  very  superficially  surveyed. — ^It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  rivers  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  bring  down  large  quantities  of  gold,  and 
that  the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  a  coun- 
try blessed  with  a  variety  of  climates,  some  of  them 
the  finest  in  the  world.  But  it  must  at  the  same  tune 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  moderns  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  sea  coasts  of  Africa,  and  those  very  im- 
perfectly; the  internal  parts  being  little  known  to  us; 
nor  have  we  any  satisfactory  accounts  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, ])roductions,  or  trade,  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed  to, the  rude  and  barbaions  state 
wherein  the  natives  have  contmued  for  a  succession 
of  ages,  which,  together  with  the  great  danger  that 
must  attend  penetrating  into  a  country  over-ran  with 
Jie  uiost  ferocious  animals,  render  a  complete  survey 
of  it  absolutely  impracticable. 
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TN  this  fourth  division  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
A  several  important  objects  present  themselves  to  our 
consideration,  namely,  a  description  of  the  New 
World,  comprehending-  the  continent  of  America,  the 
West-Indies,  and  various  islands  and  places  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Few  discoveries  have  produced  g-reater  consequen- 
ces than  that  of  America,  which,  being  separated  by 
vast  and  boisterous  oceans  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Continued  several  thousand  years  unknown.  Venice 
and  Genoa  had  long  possessed  the  valuable  commerce 
of  the  East,  then  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  in 
coijsequence  of  that  lucrative  traffic,-  were  become 
the  greatest  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  but  though, 
by  frequent  voyages,  several  improvements  had  been 
introduced  in  the  practical  part  of  navigation,  and 
mathematical  learning  began  to  be  esteemed  in  Eu- 
rope  ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  even  then 
very  imperfect,  and  hardly  extended  beyond  their 
sensible  horizon.  However,  from  the  subsequent  re- 
lations, it  will  appear,  that  even  the  ages  of  ignorance 
are  not  destitute  of  men,  whose  geniuses,  soaring  far 
above  the  contracted  spliere  of  their  cotemporaries, 
make  discoveries  in  science  thought  impossible,  and 
form  designs  which  at  once  excite  the  envy  and 
astonishment  of  mankind.  As  this  fertile  and  exten- 
sive country  owes  less  to  the  hand  of  art,  and  more  to 
that  of  nature  than  any  other  quarter  of  tiie  globe ;  we 
shall  therefore,  previous  to  a  geographical  account  of 
it,  give  our  readers  a  circumstantial  detail  of  its  first 
discovery. 

The  fifteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  an  a?ra 
allotted  by  Providence  for  changing  the  dispositions 
t>f  mankind,  and  em-iching  the  worltl  with  the  most 
important  discoveries;  such  as,  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  making  of  gunpowder,  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  the  revival  of  ancient  learning, 
and  the  reformation  of  religion — events  whicii  will 
render  that  period  famous  to  the  latest  posterity.  It 
■was  towards  the  close  of  it,  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, a  native  of  Genoa,  possessed  of  great  knowledge, 
penetration  and  skill  in  tiie  mathematics,  conceived 
the  stupendous  project  of  sailing  westward  to  the  In- 
<lies,  and  of  opening  to  his  country  a  new  source  of 
opulence  and  power.  This  noble  proposal  being 
rejected  by  the  Genoese  as  chiuierical,  Cohnnbus, 
stung  with  indignation  and  disgust,  retired  from  his 
country,  and  applied  to  the  court  of  France  ;  but  the 
French,  with  their  usual  levity  and  self-sufficiency, 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  botii  the  projector  and  his 
design.     A  similar  application  was  made  to  Henry 


VII.  of  England ;  but  the  cautious  politics  of  that 
prince  prevented  his  embarkmg  in  a  great  but  un- 
certain undertaking.  He  met  with  no  better  encou- 
ragement from  the  Portuguese,  who,  contentino- 
themselves  with  creeping  along  the  coast  of  Africif, 
and  discovering  one  cape  after  another,  had  no 
thoughts  of  entering  boldly  into  the  open  sea,  and 
of  risking  the  whole  at  once.  Columbus,  however, 
whose  spirit  was  too  great  to  be  broken  by  these  re- 
peated disappointments,  at  length  applied  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  where  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  met 
with  success,  chieHy  through  the  superior  penetration 
and  interest  of  Uueen  Isabella,  who  patronized  tlie 
plan,  and  raised  money  upon  her  jewels  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  year  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  with  three 
ships  only,  upon  the  most  adventurous  attempt  ever 
undertaken  by  man  ;  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interested.  In  tliis 
voyage  he  had  many  ditiiculties  to  encounter  with ; 
the  most  aft'ecting  was,  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
then  first  observed,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  altered  on  an  unknown 
ocean,  and  the  only  guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to 
forsake  him ;  and  his  sailors,  always  discontented, 
now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw 
him  overboard,  and  insisted  on  their  return  ;  but  bv 
his  own  firmness  and  ]>erseverauce,  after  a  vovage  of 
thirty-three  days,  he  landed  on  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th  of  October  1492,  about  ten 
at  night,  the  admiral  first  discovered  a  light  upon 
the  island  of  Cuanahani,  or  Salvador,  as  the  admiral 
named  it,  in  consideration  that  the  sight  of  it  deli- 
vered both  him  and  his  men  from  ])erishing.  About 
two  in  the  morning,  the  ship  called  the  Pinta,  the 
best  sailer  of  the  three,  and  which,  therefore,  usually 
kept  a-liead  of  the  Admiial,  gave  the  signal  for  lanci, 
which  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  whesi  they  were 
scarce  two  leagues  from  the  shore  by  Roderick  de 
Triana,  one  of  the  conunon  seamen  on  board  the 
Pinta,  who  had  not,  however,  a  reward  that  was 
promised  to  the  first  discoverer,  it  being  adjudged 
that  the  admiral  was  the  first  discoverer,  because  he 
saw  a  light  on  the  island  the  night  before.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  sang  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of 
the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  transports  of 
congratulation.  This  ofhce  of  gratitude  to  heaven 
was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander  ; 
they  tiirew  themseJves.vat   the    feet   of   Columl>us, 
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with  feelings  of  self-condemnation  mingled  with  re- 
verence, and  implored  liini  to  pardon  their  ignorance, 
incredulity,  and  insolence. 

Tlie  day  appearing,  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor 
very  near  the  island,  which  they  computed  to  be 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  found  it  to  be 
populous,  well  planted,  and  watered  with  a  great 
lake,  but  generally  flat,  low  land,  without  hills : 
the  natives  came  down  crowding  to  the  shore,  and 
seemed  astonished  at  the  sight  of  tiic  ships  ;  and  the 
admiral  believing  there  was  no  great  danger  to  be 
api)rehended  from  them,  went  on  shore,  richly  dres- 
sed in  his  boat,  with  the  royal  standard,  and  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand  ;  as  did  the  other  two  captains  in 
tlieir  boats,  with  warlike  music  and  colours  flying. — 
Tiiey  no  sooner  came  on  shore,  but  they  kneeled 
down,  gave  God  thanks  for  their  success,  and  kissed 
the  ground  with  tears  of  joy;  after  which  the  admiral 
stood  up,  and  having-  reared  the  royal  standard,  called 
the  island  by  the  name  of  St.  Salvador,  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  their  catholic  majesties,  with 
great  soleujuity  ;  after  which  his  people  recognized 
iiini  their  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  swore  to  obey  him 
during  the  voyage. 

The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  stood  gazing  at 
the  Spaniards,  without  attempting  to  oppose. them, 
while  they  were  thus  taking  possession  of  their  country  ; 
and  the  admiral  ordereil  some  strings  of  glass-beads, 
caps,  and  toys  of  small  value,  that  made  a  glittering 
show,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  natives  ;  at  which 
they  seemed  infinitely  pleased,  an<l  immediately  hung- 
the  beads  about  their  necks,  testifying,  by  all  the 
signs  imaginable,  the  value  they  set  upon  tiiese  pre- 
sents. They  were  all  uerfeclly  naked,  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  olive  complexion,  their  features  just, 
only  their  foreheads  of  the  largest;  their  eyes  black 
as  well  as  their  hair,  which  was  generally  cut  short 
about  their  ears,  though  others  wore  it  long,  and 
tied  up  :  some  of  them  also  had  their  bodies  painted 
with  a  kind  of  vermillion,  and  others  only  painted 
their  faces  with  it.  The  principal  ornament  about 
them  was  a  thin  gold  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
which  hung  from  the  nose  over  the  upiter-lip,  and  on 
their  arms  were  spears,  pointed  with  the  bones  of 
fish.  When  the  admiral  returned  to  his  ships,  they 
followed  him;  some  swimming,  and  others  in  their 
canoes,  a  vessel  made  out  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  some 
of  which  would  hold  forty  men,  and  others  not  more 
than  two.  When  they  came  on  board,  they  brought 
parrots,  and  cotton-yarn,  and  all  the  merchandize 
they  had,  to  exchange  for  European  trifles.  They 
seemed  to  set  a  value  upon  every  piece  of  broken  glass 
or  earthen-ware,  jumping  into  the  sea,  and  swimming 
to  shore  with  such  trifles,  with  abundance  of  joy.  But 
they  admired  nothing  more  than  the  swords,  and 
bright  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  being  at  that  time  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron. 

The  admiral  demanding,  as  well  as  he  could  by 
signs,  from  whence  they  had  their  gold  plates^  thev 
pointed  to  the  soutii  and  south  west,  where  they  gave 
the  Spaniards  to  understand,  there  were  several  large 
countries  well  furnished  with  that  precious  metal. — 
The  admiral  rowed  in  his  boats  round  the  island,  to 
discover  if  there  was  any  thing  worth  settling  there, 
being  followed  by  the  islanders  every  where,  who 
seemed  to  adore  him  and  his  people,  as  if  they  were 
come  from  heaven.  From  this  island  he  sailed  to 
another  of  the  Bahama  islands,  which  he  called  St. 
Mary  of  Conception,  and  having  viewed  this,  and 
several  more  of  these  islands,  and  found  nothing  to 
invite  him  to  stay  here,  he  took  seven  of  the  natives 
with  him,  and  set  sail  for  the  great  island  of  Cuba, 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
arriving  there  on  Sunday,  the  28tli  of  October  :  here 
they  found  some  houses  on  the  shore,  but  the  people 
all  fled  up  into  the  mountains  on  their  approach  ; 
whereupon  two  Spaniards  and  two  Indians  were  sent 
up  into  the  country  to  get  intelligence  ;  who,  return- 


ing again  the  oth  of  November,  reported  tlie^  travel-* 
led  abirut  twelve  leagues  within  the  land,  that  they 
came  to  a  town  consisting  of  fifty  large  timber  houses, 
thatched,  which  contained  about  1000  people,  who 
came  witli  great  respect,  and  kissed  the  two  Spaniards' 
feet,  giving  them  boiled  roots  to  eat.  Tiiey  entreated 
them  idso  to  remain  in  their  country  :  and,  when  tiiey 
saw  them  I'esolved  to  return  to  their  ships,  would  ac- 
company their  guests  thither  :  for  the  two  Indians  had 
informed  the  natives  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  the  Spaniards.  There  were  several  other  towns 
the  Spaniards  reijortcd  they  bad  seen  in  their  journey, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  said  the 
country  was  well  planted  with  oaks,  pines,  palms, 
and  cotton-shrubs,  and  sown  with  Indian  corn.  But 
it  being  demanded  of  the  natives,  if  they  had  any 
gold  or  precious  stones,  they  pointed  towards  the  east, 
intimating,  that  in  a  great  country,  called  Bohio,  and 
which  th'j  Spaniards  afterwaids,  named  llispaniola, 
there  was  plenty  of  these  things.  Whereupon  the 
captain  determined  to  sail  eastward,  and  taking  twelve 
of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  men,  women,  and  children, 
M'ith  him,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  women,  and 
father  of  two  of  the  children,  who  had  been  carried 
on  board,  came  in  a  canoe  to  the  ship,  and  desired  he 
might  also  go  with  him,  and  not  be  parted  from  his 
wife  and  children ;  whereupon  the  captain  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  on  board;  and  setting  sail  from 
Ca!)a  the  .Oth  of  December,  arrived  the  next  day  at 
the  island  of  Bohio,  about  sixteen  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cuba  ;  and  here  observing-  the  country  to 
resend)Ie  that  of  Spain  in  several  particulars,  he  gavfc 
it  the  name  of  Hispaniola  ;  called  its  principal  port 
Nativity  ;  built  a  fort,  placed  a  garrison  in  it  of  thirty - 
three  men,  and  then  returned  to  Spain  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  expedition. 

The  Spanish  court  was  then  at  Barcelona;  he  en- 
tered that  city  in  triumph,  and  was  received  by  the 
court  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  and  by 
the  people  v.ith  the  loudest  acclamations.  He  had 
the  honour  of  publicly  presenting  the  plan,  and  of 
giving-  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain  persoiially.  The  Spaniards  now  were 
as  eager  to  promote  his  designs,  as  they  had  before 
been  dilatory.  He  set  sail  a  second  time,  with  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels,  containing  1500  men.  In  this 
second  A'oyage,  he  tliscovered  Jamaica,  and  other 
islands  ;  but  the  admiration  which  first  attended  his 
actions,  being  changed  into  envy,  his  enemies  pre- 
judiced the  court  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe  to  justify  his  conduct. 

After  having  cleared  himself  from  the  aspersions  of 
his  foes,  he  proceeded  on  his  third,  and  most  im])or- 
tant  voyage  ;  the  success  of  which  is  thus  described  : 
"  On  the  first  of  August  1498,  the  man  stationed  in' 
the  round  top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of 
land.  They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  consi- 
derable island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad, 
a  name  it  still  retains.  It  lies  on  the  north  coast  of 
Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This  river, 
though  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  tl»e 
New  World,  far  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our 
hemisphere.  It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  such  a  vast 
body  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetu- 
ous force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that 
coast  rises  to  an  uncommon  height,  their  collision  oc- 
casions a  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waves,  no  less 
surprising  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irre- 
sistible torrent  of  the  river  so  far  prevails,  that  it 
freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood. — 
Columbus,  before  he  could  perceive  the  danger,  was 
entangled  among  those  adverse  currents,  and  tem- 
pestuous waves  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty 
that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  streight,  which 
appeared  so  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La  Boea 
del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation  which  this 
occasioned  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  an  appearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it 
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a  sourcfi  of  comfort  and  hope ;  he  justly  conchidcd, 
that  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  as  this  river  contained, 
could  not  be  sapi)lied  by  an)'  island,  but  must  flow 
through  a  country  of  immense  extent,  and  of  conse- 
quence that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent 
which  it  had  long-  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to 
discover.  Nor  Avas  he  mistaken ;  for  it  amply 
answered  his  expectations."  Many  reasons  obliged 
him  to  return  to  His]ianiola,  in  his  way  to  which  lie 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cubagua  and  IMargarita, 
which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for  their  pearl 
fishery. 

This  great  man,  however,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  innumerable  mortifications ;  for  such  were  the  cla- 
mours of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  tlie 
court  of  Spain,  that  after  all  his  services  in  making 
one  half  of  the  world  known  to  the  other,  he  was 
treated  like  a  traitor,  and  carried  to  Europe  in  irons. 
When  he  arrived  in  Spain,  the  court  began  to  I)e 
ashamed  of  their  ungenerous  ti-eatmcnt  of  this  great 
man,  and  orders  were  instantly  issued  to  set  him  at 
lil)erty.  He  vindicated  his  conduct,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  (pieen,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  malevolence  of 
bis  enemies.  Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi  expressed  their 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  ilisavowed  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  Joined  in  promising  him  protection 
and  future  favour.  This  great  man,  however,  retained 
a  deep  sense  of  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated ;  the  fetters  that  he  had  been  loaded  with  were 
constantly  hung  up  in  his  chandler,  and  he  gave  or- 
ders that  when  he  died  they  should  l)e  buried  in  his 
gra\c.  But,  notwithstanding- the  ill  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  he  undertook  another  voyage,  in 
order  td  make  further  discoveries ;  in  the  course  of 
^vl)ich  he  underwent  great  fatigues ;  and,  returning 
to  Spain,  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  l-'iOQ,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age;  dying,  it  is 
said,  with  abundance  of  resignation,  under  a  sense, 
no  doubt,  that  the  most  important  services,  attended 
by  the  most  surprising  success,  were  thrown  away  up- 
on an  ungrateful  nation  ;  he  saw  they  could  not  pro- 
cure him  a  continuance  of  the  fame  he  had  so  justly 
acquired,  or  a  momer.t's  repose  in  his  old  age ;  and 
that  there  was  no  rest,  or  real  felicity  to  be  found  on 
this  side  the  grave.  After  bis  death  indeed,  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty  was  so  just  to  this  great  man,  as  to 
bury  him  magnificently  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, importing, 

A  new-found  world,  Columlnis  brave 
To  Castile  and  to  Leon  gave. 

Columbus  had  the  glory  of  rendering  one  half  of  the 
world  known  to  the  other ;  a  glory  so  much  the  more 
precious,  as  it  was  unsullied  by  cruelty  or  rapine, 
which  disfigm'cd  all  the  exploits  of  those  who  came 
after  him,  and  completed  his  plan.  The  succeeduig 
governors  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  endeavoured  to 
purchase,  by  the  blood  of  the  natives,  those  advan- 
tages which  Cohnnbus  had  obtained  by  his  wise  con- 
duct and  moderation.  The  al)ove-mentioned  islands 
contained  mines  of  gold.  The  Indians  only  knew 
their  situation  ;  and  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of 
persuasion,  hurried  them  on  to  acts  of  the  most  shock- 
ing violence  and  barbarity  against  those  unhappy  men, 
who,  they  believed,  concealed  from  them  part  of  their 
treasure.  The  slaughter  once  begun,  they  set  no 
bounds  to  their  fury  ;  in  a  few  years  they  depopulated 
Hispaniola,  which  contained  3,000,000  of  inhabitants ; 
antl  Cuba,  that  had  about  (300,000.  Bartholomew 
de  la  Casas,  a  witness  of  those  atrocious  depopula- 
tions, says,  that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their 
dogs  to  hunt  after  men.  The  uidiappy  savages,  al- 
most naked  and  unarmed,  were  pursued  like  deer  in 
the  thick  of  the  forests,  devoured  by  dogs,  killed  by  [ 
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gun-shot,  or  surprised  and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 
The  same  want  of  regard  either  to  justice  or  mercy 
marked  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards;  im- 
pelled by  a  thirst  for  gold,  Cortez  and  Pizarro  made 
entire  conquests  of  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and,  after  numberless  acts  of  the  basest 
treachery  and  t)  ranny,  reduced  the  surviving  jiarties 
to  the  most  abject  bondage  and  subjection.  These 
conquests  were  no  less  extraordinary  for  the  trivial 
means  by  which  they  were  accomplished,  than  for  the 
shortness  of  time  in  which  they  were  completed ;  for 
from  the  departure  of  Cohnnbus,  in  1492,  to  the 
entire  reduction  of  Chili,  which  happened  in  1.-341, 
seven  large  kingdoms,  inhabited  by  a  vast  number  of 
warlike  nations,  were  reducd  under  the  Spanish 
voke. 


CHAP.  I. 


A  General  Description  of  the  Manners,  Ciixtoms, 
Government,  Rcliyion,  Character,  ^c.  of  the  Na- 
tives of  America. 

WE  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  those  particulars 
respecting  difterent  nations,  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  inq)ortant  branches 
of  human  learning.  Perhaps  in  America  only,  it  is 
possible  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind, 
unbiassed  by  education,  unimproved  by  learning,  and 
untainted  by  corruption.  Though  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  nations  and  tribes,  they  difter  very 
little  from  each  other  in  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  all  form  a  striking  portrait  of  the  most  distant 
nations.  Whoever  examines  with  attention  the  man- 
ners of  the  Americans,  studies,  in  some  measure,  the 
antiquities  of  all  nations;  and  from  which  consider- 
able light  may  be  thrown  upon  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane. 

The  Americans  are  tall,  and  have  straight  limbs; 
their  bodies  are  strong,  but  of  a  species  of  streno-tU 
rather  adapted  to  support  a  series  of  hardship,  than 
to  perform  laborious  work ;  it  is  the  strength  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  rather  than  that  of  a  beast  of  burthen. 
Their  bodies  and  heads  are  flatfish,  the  effect  of  art ; 
their  features  are  regular,  but  their  countenances 
fierce;  their  liair  long,  black,  and  strong,  as  that  of 
a  horse.  They  have  no  beards.  The  colour  of  their 
skin  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  which,  being  admired 
among  them,  is  improved  by  the  constant  use  of 
bear's  fat  and  paint. 

The  character  of  the  Indians  is  founded  upon  their 
circumstances  and  way  of  life  ;  on  any  serious  oc- 
casion they  are  grave  even  to  sadness;  observant  of 
those  in  conqiany  ;  respectful  to  the  aged;  of  a  tem- 
per cool  and  deliberate,  they  never  speak  before  they 
haye  well  considered  the  matter,  and  are  sure  the 
person  who  spoke  before  them  has  entirely  finished. 
Hence  they  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  viva- 
city of  the  Europeans,  who  continually  interrupt  each 
other,  and  frequently  speak  all  together.  Nothing- 
is  more  edifying  than  their  behabiour  in  their  assem- 
blies and  public  councils.  Every  man  there  is  heard 
in  his  turn,  according  as  his  years,  his  wisdom,  or  his 
services  to  his  country  have  ranked  him.  No  inde- 
cent condemnation  or  ill-timed  applause  is  ever  heard. 
The  voung  attend  for  instruction.  Here  they  learn 
the  history  of  their  nation;  here  they  arc  inflamed 
with  the  songs  of  those  who  celebrate  the  heroic 
actions  of  their  ancestors ;  and  here  they  are  taught 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  tJte  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  laws  of  hos- 
pitality are  sacrcfl  among  them.  Their  generosity  to 
their  friends  is  unbounded ;  but  to  the  eneviies  of 
his  country,  or  those  who  have  privately  oflended, 
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the  American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  senti- 
ments, he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  some  treachery 
or  surprise  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  a  hor- 
rible revenge.  To  such  extremes  do  the  Indians  push 
their  friendship  or  their  enmity ;  and  such  indeed,  in 
jreneral,  is  the  character  of  all  uncultivated  minds. 

The  prevailing-  passion  of  the  Americans  is  liberty 
in  its  fullest  extent.  To  this  they  sacrifice  every  thing. 
This  is  what  renders  a  life  of  uncertainty  and  want 
supportable  ;  and  their  education  is  directed  princi- 
pally to  cultivate  and  cherish  this  disjwsition.  They 
know  no  ])unishmcnt  but  deatii ;  and  even  when  this 
is  inilicted,  it  is  rather  a  consequence  of  a  species  ot 
•war  declared  against  a  public  enemy,  than  an  act  ot  1 
judicial  power  executed  on  a  citizen  or  subject.  This 
free  disposition  is  general,  antl  though  some  tribes 
are  found  in  America,  with  a  head,  whom  they  call  a 
king,  his  power  is  rather  persuasive  than  coercive, 
and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father  more  than  feared  as  a 
monarcli.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prisons,  no  officers 
of  justice.  The  other  forms,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  aristocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In 
.some  tribes,  indeed,  there  subsists  a  kmd  of  hereditary 
nobility,  who,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
are  entitled  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council  of  their 
nation,  from  M'hich  the  rest  are  excluded.  Their 
great  council  is  composed  of  these  heads  of  tribes 
and  families,  with  such  wiiose  capacity  has  raised 
them  to  the  said  degree  of  consideration.  These 
councils  are  pni)lic,  and  in  them  all  matters  which 
concern  the  state  are  proposed  and  determined. 
Here  their  orators  are  employed,  and  display  those 
talents  which  distingnisii  them  for  eloc(uence  and  the 
knowledge  of  business,  in  both  which  some  of  them 
are  admirable.  Their  principal  skill  consists  in  giv- 
ing an  artfid  turn  to  affairs,  and  in  expressing  tiieir 
thoughts  in  a  bold,  figurative  manner,  stronger  than 
tlie  refined  nations  of  Europe  can  bear,  and  with  ges- 
tures equally  violent,  but  often  extremely  natural  and 
expressive. 

The  same  council  of  their  elders  regulates  whatever 
regards  the  internal  peace  and  order  of  the  state. 
Their  suits  are  few  and  quickly  decided,  having  nei- 
ther property  nor  art  sufficient  to  render  them  per- 
plexed or  tedious.  Criminal  matters  come  before  the 
same  jurisdiction,  when  they  are  so  Hagrant  as  to  be- 
come anational  concern.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  crime 
is  either  revenged  or  compromised  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  beholds 
the  action  without  concern,  and  never  ronses  its 
strength,  nor  exerts  the  fulness  of  a  power  more  re- 
vered than  felt,  but  upon  the  same  signal  occasion. 
Then  the  power  seems  equal  to  the  occasion.  Every 
one  hastens  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  senate ;  nor 
ever  was  there  an  instance  of  disloyalty  or  rebellion 
known  among  this  people.  Governed  as  they  are  by 
manners,  not  by  laws,  exanqde  and  education  inspire 
them  with  the  most  religions  regard  for  their  consti- 
tution, and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. — Family 
love,  so  rare  among  us,  is  a  virtue  among*  them,  of 
whicii  all  partake.  Friendships  are  found  among 
them  that  may  vie  with  those  of  fabulous  antiquity ; 
and  where  such  friendships  exist,  the  families  con- 
cerned congratulate  themselves  as  upon  an  acquisition 
that  promises  to  them  a  mutual  strength,  and  to  their 
nation  the  greatest  honour  and  advantage. 

This  bond  ot  friendship  connects  the  whole  society; 
and  the  loss  of  any  one  of  their  ])eo[jle,  whether  by 
war  or  natural  death,  is  lamented  by  the  whole 
town  to  which  he  belongs.  No  business,  however 
important,  is  taken  in  hand,  no  rejoicing,  however 
interesting  the  occasion,  is  heard,  till  all  the  pious 
ceremonies  due  to  the  dead  are  performed ;  and 
these  are  always  executed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
The  dead  body  is  washed,  anointed,  and  painted, 
«o  as  in  some  measure  to  abate  the  horrors  of  death. 
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It  is  then  followed  by  the  whole  village  with  mourn- 
ing and  lamentations  to  the  grave,  and  there  mterreJ 
in  the  most  ])ompous  ornaments  of  the  deceased. — 
His  bou'  ami  arrows,  together  with  the  things  he  most 
valued,  and  provisions  for  the  long  journey  he  is  to 
take,  are  placed  by  him  in  the  grave.  After  the  fu- 
neral, those  who  are  nearly  allied  to  him  conceal 
themselves  a  considerable  time  in  their  huts  to  iiululge 
their  grief.  The  coniplimeuts  of  condolence  are 
never  omitted,  nor  are  presents  wanting  on  this  occa- 
sion. After  some  time,  they  revisit  the  grave,  they 
renew  their  sorrow,  they  clothe  the  remains  of  tlic 
body  in  new  ornaments,  and  repeat  the  solemnities  of 
the  first  interment. 

But  the  most  striking  instance  of  their  friendship^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  grea*^est  instance  of  their 
regard  to  their  deceased  brethren,  is  what  they  call, 
the  feast  of  the  dead,  or  the  feast  of  souls :  a  feast 
celebrated  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  day  for 
this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their 
chiefs,  who  gwe  orders  for  every  thing  necessary  for 
celebrating  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
riches  of  the  nation  are  exhausted  on  this  occasion, 
and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  displayed.  The 
neighbourmg  people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  and  be  witnesses  of  the  solemnity.  All  those 
who  have  died  since  the  last  feast  of  souls  are  now 
taken  out  of  their  graves.  Those  who  have  been 
interred  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  villages  are 
diligently  sought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  ren- 
dezvous of  carcases. 

The  horror  of  this  general  disinterment  is  painte<l 
in  a  striking  manner,  by  the  ingenious  Lafitau : — 
"  Without  question,  (says  that  elegant  writer,)  the 
opening  of  these  tombs  displays  one  of  the  most  strik-^ 
ing  scenes  that  can  be  conceived  ; — this  humbling 
portrait  of  human  miseiy,  in  so  many  images  of  death, 
-wherein  she  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  painting  her- 
self in  a  thousand  shapes  of  horror,  in  the  several  car- 
cases, according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption 
has  prevailed  over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  attacked  them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered, 
othei's  have  a  sort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones, 
some  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  sinoaked,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  rottenness  ;  some  are  just  turn- 
ing towards  the  jjoint  of  putrefaction,  while  others, 
are  swarmed  with  the  worms,  and  drowned  in  cor- 
ruption. I  know  not  which  ought  to  strike  us  most, 
the  horror  of  so  striking  a  spectacle,  or  the  tender 
pity  and  affection  of  these  poor  people  towards  llieip 
departed  friends;  for  nothing  surely  deserves  our 
admiration  more,  than  the  eager  diligence  and  at- 
tention with  which  thev  discharge  this  melancholy 
duty  of  their  tenderness ;  handling  the  carcases, 
loathsome  and  disgusting  as  they  are,  cleansing  them 
from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their  shoul- 
ders through  tiresome  journeys  of  several  days,  with- 
out being  discouraged  by  their  insupportable  stench, 
and  without  suffering  any  other  emotions  to  arise, 
than  those;  of  regret  for  having  lost  persons  who  were 
so  dear  to  them  in  their  lives."  When  all  the  bodies 
they  can  possibly  collect  are  brought  to  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  mortality,  they  are  dressed  in  the  finest 
skins  they  can  procure.  A  feast  is  held  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  when  their  great  actions  are  celebrated, 
and  all  the  tender  intercourses  that  took  place  between 
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ground,  and  the  bodies  re-interred  with  pomp,  with 
mourning,  and  with  lamentation.  In  this  manner 
they  endeavour  to  soothe  the  cahmiities  of  life  by  the 
honours  they  pay  to  their  dead;  honours  which  are 
the  more  cheerfully  paid,  because  each  in  his  turn 
expects  to  receive  them  himself.  Though  among 
these  savage  natives  this  custom  is  impressed  with 
strong  marks  of  the  ferocity  of  their  nature,  an  ho- 
nour for  the  dead,  a  tender  feeling  of  their  absence, 
and  a  revival  of  their  memory,  are  some  of  the  most 
excellent    instruments    for    smoothing    our    rugged 
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nature  into  humanitj'.     In  civilized  nations  such  ce-  , 
remonies  are  less  practised,  because  other  instruments  ; 
for    the    same    purposes    are    less    wanted  ;    but  it 
is  certain  a  regard  for  the  dead   is  ancient  and  uni-  i 
versal.  ' 

The  principal  occupations  of  a  North  American  | 
Indian  are  hunting  and  war.  He  is  never  considered  j 
as  a  brave  and  useful  man  among  his  tribe,  till  he  has  \ 
increased  the  strength  of  his  country  with  the  captive, 
or  adorned  his  hut  with  the  scalp  of  an  enemy. — 
When  their  chiefs  resolve  upon  a  war,  they  do  not 
always  declare  what  nation  tliey  mean  to  attack,  that 
the  enemy  upon  whom  tliey  intend  to  fall  may  be  off 
his  guard.  Sometimes  whole  years  are  suftered  to 
elapse,  tliatthe  vigilance  of  the  enemy  may  l)e  entirely 
.suspended  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger  ;  iu  the 
mean  time,  they  are  not  idle  at  home.  Tlie  principal 
captain  summons  the  youth  of  the  town  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  war  kettle  is  set  on  the  fire ;  the  war- 
song  and  dances  commence  ;  the  hatchet  is  sent  to 
all  the  villages  of  the  same  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies, 
who  are  expected  not  only  to  adopt  their  enmities, 
but  to  have  their  resentment  wound  up  to  the  same 
pitch  of  resentment  with  themselves :  the  tire  catches, 
the  war  songs  are  heard  in  all  parts,  and  the  most 
hideous  howlings,  without  inter;. lission,  day  and 
night,  are  heard  over  that  whole  tract  of  Country. — 
The  women  and  their  cries  to  those  of  the  men,  la- 
menting the  friends  they  have  lost  either  in  war,  or 
by  a  natural  death,  and  demanding  their  places  to  be 
supplied  by  captives  from  the  enemy.  A  variety  of 
ceremonies  succeed  ;  none  are  forced  into  the  war  ; 
but  when  they  have  given  small  billets  of  wood  to  the 
war-capta/in,  they  are  considered  as  enlisted,  and  it  is 
then  death  to  recede.  All  the  warriors  have  their 
faces  blackened  wilh  charcoal,  intermixed  with  dashes 
and  streaks  of  vermiilion,  which  give  them  a  most 
horrid  ajipearancc.  They  then  exchange  their  clothes 
with  their  friends,  and  dispose  of  all  their  finery  to 
the  women,  who  accompany  them  to  a  considc!al)le 
tlistanco,  to  receive  those  last  tokens  of  their  inviola- 
ble friendship  and  esteem. 

The  requisite  qualities  of  an  Indian  warrior  are  vi- 
gilanci;  and  attention,  to  give  and  avoid  a  surprize, 
and  patience  and  strength  to  endure  the  intolerable 
fatigues  and  hardships  which  always  attend  it.  The 
nations  of  Indians  in  America  are  separated  by  vast 
desert  frontiers,  and  hid  in  the  bosoms  of  thick, 
gloomy,  and  almost  boundless  forests :  these  must  be 
traversed  beiore  they  meet  an  enemy,  wlio  often  re- 
sides at  so  great  a  distance  as  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose mast  prevent  either  ([uarrel  or  danger.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  Indians  take  no 
pains  to  give  their  wars  even  a  colour  of  justice. — 
Their  only  motives  for  attacking  an  enemy  are  either 
to  obtain  the  glory  of  the  victory,  or  to  procure  cap- 
tives, in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  nation, 
or  to  furnish  them  with  \  ictims  for  the  exercise  of  their 
brutal  inry. 

The  nation  they  intend  to  attack  is  someti»ies 
wholly  ignoiant  of  any  danger,  and  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  tlie  unexpected  furv  of  tlic  invaders;  but  it  more 
frequently  happens  that  the  nation  devotee^  to  de- 
struction has  notice  of  the  design,  and  is  prepared  to 
take  the  same  advantage  of  the  least  want  of  vigilance 
in  the  aggressors.  They  never  fight  in  the  open  field 
but  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasions.  Secrecy  is 
the  soul  of  all  their  actions,  and  on  this  the  success 
of  the  expedition  entirely  depends.  During  their 
tedious  luarch  they  light  no  fire  to  warm  themselves, 
or  dress  their  victuals,  but  subsist  wholly  on  the  mi- 
serable pittance  of  a  little  meal  nrixed  with  water  ; 
they  lie  close  to  the  ground  during  the  whole  day, 
and  marcii  only  in  the  night,  and  even  then  with  the 
greatest  precaution.  \>']ien  they  discover  an  army  or 
the  enemy,  they  tlirow  themselves  flat  on  their  faces 
among  the  withered  leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their 
bodies  are  painted  to  resemble  exactly.     They  gene- 


I'ally  let  a  pari  pass  unmolested,  and  then  rising  a 
little,  and  setting  up  a  most  tremendous  shout,  wliich 
they  call  the  War-hoop,  they  pour  a  storm  of  musket- 
bullets  upon  the  enemy.  The  party  attacked  returns 
the  same  cry,  and  every  man  shelters  himself  behind 
a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverse  party  the 
moment  they  rise  themseb  es  from  the  ground  to  give 
the  second  fire.  After  fighting  for  some  time  in  this 
manner,  they  leave  their  covert,  and  rush  upon  each 
other  with  sn)all  axes,  which  they  dart  with  great 
address  and  de'  terity.  The  contest  is  soon  decided, 
and  the  conquerors  satiate  their  savage  fury  with  the 
most  horrid  insults  and  barbarities  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  which  they  scalp,  and  treat  in  a  man- 
ner shocking  to  humanity. 

The  fate  of  a  North  American   Indian,  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken   prisoner,  is  still  more  se- 
vere,  unless  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  the 
capricious  liumour  of  the  enemy  ;  it  being  customary 
to  ofter  a  slave  to  each  cottage  that  has  lost  a  friend, 
and  he  is  either  received  into  the  family,  or  sentenced 
to  death.     If  the  former,  the  prisoner  is  adopted  in 
the  place  of  the  father,  son,  or  husband  that   is  lost; 
and  no  other  mark   of  captivity  remains,  than  a  pro- 
iiibition   of  returning  ;  to  attempt  this  would  be  cer- 
tain death  :    but  if  the  prisoner  is  refused,  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  j)ower  of  any   one  to  save    him.     The 
nation  is  assembled  ;   a  scaffold  is  raised,  and  the  pri- 
soner is  fastened  to  the  stake.  He  immediately  opens 
his  death-s'ong,  and  prepares  for  the  ensuing  scene  of 
cruelty  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  while  his 
persecutors  make  ready  to  put  it  to  the  utmost  proof 
by  every  torment  which  the  mind  of  man,  ingenious 
in  mischief,  can  invent.     The  prisoner  sufiers  all  their 
tortures  with  a  constancy  and  resolution  that  appears 
more  than   human.     Not  a  groan,   not  a  sigh,  not  a 
distortion  of  countenance  escapes  him ;  he  possesses 
his  mind  entirely  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  ;  and 
(astonishing  to   relate!)  the   women,  forgetting  the 
human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and  transforniud 
into  something  worse  than  furies,  will  even  outdo  the 
men  in  this  horrid  tragedy.     It  is  shocking  to  dwell 
on  a  scene  of  cruelty,  wiiicli  degrades  human  naiure 
to  a  degree  below  tlie  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest  : 
let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  torments  inflicted,  couhl 
only  be  invented  and  executed  by  persons  nursed  in 
barbarity,  and  whcdiy  destitute  of  the  connnon  feel- 
ings  of  mankind  for  objects  in  distress.     These  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty,  however,  serve  to  shew,  in  the 
stongest  light,  to  what  an   inconceivable  degree   of 
barbarity  and  infernal  rage  the  passions  of  men  may 
carry  them,  when  untamed  by  the  refinements  of  po- 
lished society,  and   ur.influenced  by  the  benign  dic- 
tates of  Christianity  ;  a  leligiou  that  teaches  compas- 
sion to  our  enemies,  whiih  is  neither  known  or  prac-  " 
tised    in   other  institutions;  and  wiiich  will  tend  to 
make  us  more  sensible,  than  some  appear  to  In-,  of 
the  value  of  commerce,  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
th(?   light  of  literature,  which,  if  tlioy    have   altated 
the  force  of  natural  virtues,  by  the  luxury   which  at- 
tends them,   ha\e  taken  out  likewise  the  sting  of  our 
natural  vices,  softened  the  ferocity  of  the  human  race, 
improved    their    intellectual    jiowers,  rendered  men 
more  useful  members  of  society,  and,  in   some  mea- 
sure, deserving   of  the   character  of  rational  and  ac- 
countable beings. 

Religion  is  little  known,  and  less  practised  by  the 
American  Indians:  if  we  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Indians  have  no  temples. 
Some  of  them  have  very  little  idea  of  a  God :  others 
entertain  better  notions  ;  they  hold  the  CAistence  of 
a  Supreme  Reing,  eternal  and  incorruptible,  who 
has  power  over  all  things  that  e  .ist.  Satisfied  with 
this  acknowledgment,  they  pay  him  no  sort  of  wor- 
ship. There  are,  indeed,  nations,  who  seem  to  pay 
some  religious  homage  to  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  as 
most  of  them  have  a  notion  of  the  existence  of  invi- 
1  sible  beings  who  intermeddle  in  tl>eir  atl'airs,  they 
I  often 
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often  mention  demons  and  other  spirits,  particularly 
one  whom  they  call  Areskoui,  or  the  ^od  of  war, 
whom  they  always  invoke  hefore  they  march  against 
an  enemy.  They  have  also  ceremonies  that  seem  to 
shew  thev  had  once  a  more  regular  form  of  religious 
worship;  for  they  make  a  sort  of  ol)lation  of  their  first 
fruits  ;  ohserve  certain  ceremonies  at  the  new  and 
full  moon,  and  have  in  their  festi\als  many  things 
that  very  probably  flowed  from  a  religions  origin, 
thou"!i  they  now  perform  them  as  things  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors,  without  knowing  or  en- 
quiring into  the  reason.  Thougli  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, they  abound  in  superstitions.  They  are  great 
observers  of  omens  and  dreams,  and  pry  into 
futurity  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Hence  their 
country  abounds  in  diviners,  augurs,  and  magicians  ; 
and  on  their  predictions  ihcy  firmly  rely  in  ali  their 
aftaii's,  whether  they  relate  to  Iieulth,  to  war,  or  to 
hunting. 

Agriculture,  and  the  whole  care  of  the  family,  de- 
volves upon  the  women  :  but  though  they  bear  the 
laborious  weight  of  ceconom\%  they  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  slaves  they  appear,  and  are  not  at  all  subject 
to  the  great  subordination  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
countries  where  they  seem  to  be  more  respected. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  honours  of  the  nation  are  on 
the  side  of  the  women.  They  even  hold  their  coun- 
cils, and  have  their  share  in  all  the  deliI)erations  which 
concern  the  state  ;  nor  arc  they  found  inferior  to  the 
part  they  act.  Polygamy  is  practised  in  some  na- 
tions, but  it  is  not  general.  Incontinent  before  wed- 
lock, but  after  marriage  the  chastity" of  their  women 
is  remarkable.  The  pimishment  of  the  adulteress, 
as  well  as  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
husband  himself;  and  it  is  often  severe,  as  it  is  inflicted 
by  one  wiio  is  at  once  the  injured  party  and  the 
judge. 

The  continent  of  America,  often  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  World,  extends  from  about  SO 
deaf,  north  lat.  to  the  Streisfhts  of  Magellan,  in  o:3 
d^g.  south  lat.  some  geographers  extend  it  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  the  lat.  of 
i')j  <leg.  42  mill,  but  as  that  country  is  an  island,  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
American  continent.  The  breadth  is  very  various  ; 
in  some  places  it  stretches  from  the  3oth  to  the  lOGth 
deg.  of  long.  It  is  above  9000  English  miles  in 
length,  and  enjoys  the  principal  climates  of  both  he- 
mispheres. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  unknown 
countries  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean  :  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great 
.  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  consists  of  two  large 
continents,  joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
called  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien;  and  distinguished  by 
the  epithets  of  north  and  south.  A  great  variety  ot 
islands  are  scattered  on  both  sides  of  America;  but 
the  most  remarkable  are  situated  in  a  large  gulf  formed 
by  the  coasts  of  the  northern  and  southern  continents, 
and  those  of  the  Isllunus  of  Darien.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  very  large,  most  of  them  fertile,  and  the 
greater  part  full  of  iiiliabitants.  They  arc  called 
the  West-Indies,  and  will  be  described  in  their  proper 
place. 

These  continents  are  subdivided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  parts  ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  lay  ilown 
these  subdivisions,  and  to  describe  the  difterent  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  some  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  which,  iis  it  were,  <lisdain  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  any  particular  province. 
The  most  remarkable  mountains  in  South  America, 
form  that  prodigious  chain  called  the  Andes,  or 
Cordilleras.  This  ridge  begins  in  the  Terra  Magel- 
lanica,  the  southernmost  country  of  South  America, 
traverses  the  kingdom  of  Cliili,  tlie  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  and  Quito;  where,  contracting 
themselves,  as  it  were,  for  a  passage  through  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  they  again  expand  their  ample 
dimensions,  and  continue  their  course   through   the 


provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  St.  Miguel,  Mexico,  La  Puebia,  and 
others  ;  with  several  arms  or  ramifications  for  strength- 
ening, as  it  were,  the  conjunction  between  the  north- 
ern and  south(;rn  continents  of  America.  In  tlie  ])ro- 
vince  of  Quito  the  Andes  form  a  double  chain,  called 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  and  between  these 
two  ridges,  the  city  of  Quito,  and  a  large  extent 
of  fertile  lands  are  situated.  The  mountains  wl:ich 
form  tlh^  Andes  extend  above  oOOO  English  miles 
ill  leiiiith  :  nor  is  their  height  less  remarkable  than 
tlieir  extent  ;  their  summits  are  always  cohered  with 
snow,  even  in.the  midst  of  the  torrid  zone.  Many  of 
them  are  volcanoes,  and  the  greater  ])art  of  them 
mines  of  the  most  precious  metals.  North  A;nerica 
has  also  several  lofty  and  extensive  chains,  the  prin- 
cipal of  v\  hich  are  called  the  Allegany,  or  Apalachian 
mountains. 

North  America  is.w'atcred  by  innumerable  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  very  remarkable,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed in  their  respective  provinces.  The  river 
Mississippi,  rising  from  unknown  sources,  runs  a  pro- 
digious course  from  nortli  to  south,  and  receives  the 
vast  tribute  of  the  Ohio,  the  Ouabache,  and  other 
immense  rivers,  navigable  almost  to  their  very  sources, 
and  laying  open  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  continent. 
Near  the  heads  of  these  rivers  are  five  great  lakes,  or 
rather  seas  of  fresh  water,  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  all  with  the  ocean  by  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence. These  aflonl  such  an  inlet  for  commerce,  as 
must  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages,  when- 
ever the  adjacent  countries  shall  be  fullv  inhabited  by 
an  industrious  and.civili7.ed  people.  The  eastern  side 
of  North  America  is  watered  by  the  noble  rivers  of 
Hudson,  Dclawar,  Susquehanna,  Patowmack,  and 
several  others  of  great  depth,  length,  and  coinmodiou.* 
navigation.  Many  parts  are  indeed  so  intersected  with 
navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
planters  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have 
each  a  harbour  at  his  own  door. 

South  America  lias  three  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world,  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  the  river  Plata, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko.  The  first  has  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  near  the  city  of  Guanaco,  in 
11  deg.  south  lat.  In  its  course,  it  receives  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  issuing  from  the  western  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  between  its  source,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Popayan,  and  at  last  becomes  rather  a  sea 
than  a  river,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  under  the  equi- 
noctial. Its  length,  reckoning  its  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, is  at  least  3300  miles.  The  river  Plata  rises  in 
the  jn'ovince  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes  and  after  running  through  many 
territories,  and  adding  fertility  to  a  great  extent  of 
country,  falls  into  the  ocean  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  water  is  fresh  many  leagues  from  the  land.  The 
Oroonoko  has  its  rise  near  Popayan,  in  Terra-Firmai 
and  after  a  course  of  700  miles,  falls  into  the  sea  in 
9  deg.  13  mill,  north  latitude. 

The  vast  extent  of  South  America,  which  lies  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  occasions  it  to  have  a  variety 
of  soils  as  well  as  climates.  Here  are  produced  mo.st 
of  the  metals,  minerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood, 
to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many 
of  them  more  valuable  and  in  greater  quantities. — 
Europe  has  been  supplied  vtitli  such  immense  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver,  from  America,  that  those  va- 
luable metals  are  become  much  more  common  than 
formerly  ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe  now  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  high  price  they  bore  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  This  country  also  produces  dia- 
monds, i)earls,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  other  costly 
stones,  which,  by  being  brought  in  great  numbers  into 
Europe,  have  contributed  likewise  to  reduce  their 
valui;. 

Spanish  America,  besides  the  chief  part  of  the 
above-mentioned  productions,  abounds  with  a  great 
number  of  other  commodities,  which,  though  of  less 
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price,  are  of  much  greater  use.  They  consist  of  co- 
chineal, indig'o,  anatto,  logwood,  brai>il,  fustic,  pi- 
mento, lignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  barillas,  red-wood,  the  lialsams  of  Tolu, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  Jesuit's-bark,  niechoacan,  sassafras, 
-sarsaparilla,  cassia,  tamarinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris, 
and  a  great  variety  of  woo<ls,  roots,  and  plants,  which, 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Europeans 
bought  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.  The  soil  of  this  continent  is  so  fertile 
that  many  exotic  productions  are  raised  here  ni  great 
perfection.  A  variety  of  excellent  fruits  also  grow 
wild  here,  as  pine  apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  le- 
mons, oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
tigs,  grapes,  great  nundjers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  otlier  herbs,  roots,  and  plants. 

America,  so  far  as  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and 
tlivided  into  colonies  by  the  Spaniards,  English,  and 
Portuguese  ;  for  the  French  and  Dutch  having-  only 
some  forts  upon  Surinam  and  Guiana,  scarcely  de- 
serve to  be  considei'ed  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of 
the  southern  continent.  Tlie  Spaniards,  who  were 
the  Hrst  discoverers  of  this  country,  have  the  lar-est 
and  richest  portion,  extend i'lu"  from  New  Mexico  and 
Lonisiana,  in  North  America,  to  the  Streiglits  of 
Magellan,  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting-  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Brasil,  which  l)elongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

Before  the  late  unhappy  war.  Great  Britain  was, 
next  to  S{)ain,  the  most  considerable  proprietor  of 
America :  she  derived  her  clann  to  North  America 
from  the  trrst  discovery  of  that  continent  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno  1  i97,  al)out 
six  years  after  the  discovery  of  South  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. This  country  was  at  first  called  Newfound- 
land, and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  English  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  it.  The  great  sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  shewed  the  way,  by  planting  a  colony  in  the 
southern  part,  to  whicl)  he  gave  the  name  of  Virginia, 
in  honour  of  his  mistress  queen  Elizabeth.  From  this 
period,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  French 
laid  claim  to,  and  actually  possessed  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  which  included  all  that  extensive  inland 
country  reaching  from  Hudson's-Bay,  on  the  north,  to 
Mexico  and  its  gulf  on  the  south ;  regions  which  all 
Europe  could  not  people  in  many  ages  ;  but  no  terri- 
tory, how  extensive  soever,  nor  could  the  most  bound- 
less empire  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  aspiring  nation ; 
wherefore,  during  the  most  solemn  treaties,  they  con- 
tinued to  make  gradual  advances  upon  the  English 
back  settlements,  and  rendered  their  acquisitions 
more  secure  and  permanent,  by  a  chain  of  forts  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores.  They  la- 
boured at  the  same  time,  by  various  arts,  industriously 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  even  by  inter- 
marriages, and  not  only  trained  these  savages  to  the 
use  of  arms,  but  infused  into  them  the  most  unfavour- 


able notions  of  the  English,  and  the  superior  streno-th 
of  their  nation. 

The  British  colonies,  thus  hemmed  in,  and  confined 
to  a  slip  of  land  along  the  sea-coast,  by  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  nation,  the  rivals  and  natural  enemies 
of  Great-Britain,  began  in  1755  to  take  the  alarm. 
The  British  empire  in  America,  scarcely  raised  from 
its  infant  state,  was  threatened  with  a  total  dissolution. 
In  their  distress,  they  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
mother  country.  The  bulwarks  and  thunder  of  Eng- 
land, accompanied  with  powerful  armies,  commanded 
by  a  set  of  heroes,  the  Scipios  of  that  age,  were  sent 
to  their  relief.  A  long  war  succeeded,  in  which  the 
colonists  took  an  active  part,  and  success  every  where 
attended  the  British  arms ;  so  that  after  a  very  bloody 
and  obstinate  contest,  the  French  were  driven  from 
Canada  and  its  dependencies,  anil  obliged  to  relin- 
quish all  that  jiart  of  Louisiana  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  at  an  immense  expence, 
and  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  our  colonies 
were  preserved  an<l  secured  to  us,  whereby  we  had 
possession  of  a  territory,  which,  from  north  to  south, 
extended  near  100  miles  in  a  direct  line :  but  to  the 
westward  our  boundaries  reached  to  countries  un- 
known, even  to  the  native  Indians ;  a  tract  supposed 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe.  But  all  our  flatter- 
ing prospects  respecting  the  American  possessions  are 
now  annihilated  by  the  late  unhappy  war,  which,  af- 
ter a  continuance  of  eight  years,  with  a  prodigious 
expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  terminated  in  their 
eiiliie  disunion  from  Great-Britain,  and  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  republic,  styled.  The  Thirteen 
tutted  States  of'  America.  This  vast  country  is 
washed  all  the  way  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east, 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south. 

The  Spaniards,  English,  and  French,  possess  the 
multitude  of  islands  which  lie  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America.  Three  or  four 
small  islands  indeed  belong  to  the  Dutch,  but  these, 
in  any  other  hands,  would  be  of  no  consequence; 
and  the  Danes  have  one  or  two,  but  they  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  entitle  the  owners  to  a  claim  on 
America.  The  French,  it  is  said,  have  lately  cede4 
to  Sweden  the  small  island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

In  describing  the  situation,  extent,  and  boundaries 
of  the  numerous  colonies  which  now  compose  that 
great  empire,  we  have  totally  rejected  the  accounts 
given  us  by  partial  writers,  who  have  wandered  so 
widely  from  the  truth,  and  who  seem  either  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  or  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
consult  the  latest  and  most  authentic  materials.  This 
we  thought  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  reader  may 
be  prepared  for  the  following  Table,  being  composed 
from  the  latest  treaties  and  partitions,  and  the  best 
maps  and  drawings ;  the  surest  guides  in  giving  the 
geography  of  these  important  provinces. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  Situation  of  the  Countries  which  compose  North  America  with  respect  to 

each  other,  and  the  several  Particulars  relative  to  each. 


Colonies. 

Length.     |     Breadth. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Chief  Towns. 

Belonging  to. 

New   Rritain. 

850 
600 

350 

550 
300 
160 
300 
140 
750 

700 

500 
1200 
2000 

2000 

750 
200 

250 

200 
150 
60 
240 
135 
240 

380 

440 

645 

1000 

600 

318,750 
100,000 

57,000 

87,000 
24,()0(> 
10,000 
15,000 
12,000 
80,000 

110,000 

100,000 
516,000 
600,000 

318,000 

Great  Britain 
Ditto 

Ditto 

United  States 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Spain 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Province  of  Quebec 
New  Scotland      ) 
New  Brunswick  i 
New  England* 

New  York 

Quebec 

<  Halifax      ) 
(Shelburneji 

Boston 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Perth  Amboy 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Philadelphia 

Annapolis 

Virginia 

North  Carolina"! 
South  Carolina  J- 

Georgia ) 

East  Florida  ) 
West  Florida  f 
Louisiana 

Williamsburgh 

C  Edeuton     S 
<  Charleston  J- 
(Savannah  ) 
j  St.  Augustine) 
( Pensacola         ) 

New  Orleans 

f  St.  Fee   I 
(St.  Juan  > 

Mexico 

New  Mexico  and  1 
California ) 

Mexico,   or   New  ) 

Spain J 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  that  though  the  above  Table,  contain- 
ing the  territories  now  belonging  K)  the  United  States  of  America,  is  strictly  accurate  ;  yet  as  New-England 
therein  comprises  four  provinces,  viz.  New-Ham])shire,  Massachuset's-Bay,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  with  Connecticut ;  and  Pennsylvania  includes  Delaware ;  those  four,  therefore,  when  added  to 
the  rest,  beginning  at  New-York,  will  compose  the  whole  Thirteen  Provinces  claimed  by,  and  appropriated 
to  the  Americans,  when  they  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  Great-Britain,  and  asserted  in  Congress  their 
independence,  on  the  4th  of  July  1776;  and  which  provinces  are  generally  arranged  in  the  following  order: 
New-Hanipsliire,  Massachuset's-Bay,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 


GRAND    DIVISIONS    UF    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Nations.                         i.,ength. 

Breadth.      I            Chief   Towns. 

Belonging  to. 

Terra  Firma   

1400 
1800 
1200 
780 
2500 
1500 
1200 

700 

700 
500 
960 
480 
700 
1000 
500 

300 

Panama 

Spain 
Ditto 

Dutch  and  French 

Portugal 

Spain  and  Jesuits 

Spain 

Ditto 

Peru 

Lima 

Amazonia      

Little  kuown 

Guiana 

Surinam,  Cayenne 

St.  Salvador  

Brazd                    

Paracuav   

Buenos  Ayres 

Chih 

St,  Jago 

Not  settled 

Terra  Magellanica,)^ 
or  Patagonia          j 

c5'a<,'X3sS»Ci«;,;.c:^r.-.'« 


CHAP.  II. 

NEW-BRITAIN. 

SUiialion,    Boundaries,    Mountains,     liivers,     iSoil, 
Woods,  Veyetfihles,  Animals,  Natives,  and  History. 

THIS  country,  which  lies  round  Hudson's-Bay, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  country  of  the  E.s- 
quimaux,  com|)rehending  Labrador,  New  North  and 
South  Wales,  is  situated  between  50  and  62  deg.  of 
north  lat.  and  between  50  and  95  deg.  of  west  long. 
It  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands  and  frozen  seas  about 
the  pole,  on  the  north;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  east ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St. 
Laurence  and  Canada,  on  the  south ;  and  by  un- 
known lands,  on  the  west. 

The  mountains  towards  the  north  are  exceeding 
lofty,  and  their  tops  perpetually  covered  with  snow  : 
as  the  .winds  blow  from  thence  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  the  winter  all  over  this  country  is  extremely 
severe  and  cold. 

1 


The  chief  rivers  are  the  Moose,  Severn,  Ru|)ert, 
Nelson,  Albany,  and  Black  River.  Hudson's-Bay, 
which  includes  several  others,  is  the  principal :  its  ex- 
tent in  length  is  about  690  miles,  its  northern  boun- 
dary is  placed  at  Davis's  Streights;  the  other  chief 
streights  are  those  of  Hudson  and  Belleisle. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  in  general  barren,  owing 
to  the  great  severity  and  rigour  of  the  climate  ;  even 
the  hardy  pine-lree  is  not  seen,  and  the  cold  womb 
of  the  earth  produces  only  some  miserable  shrubs; 
every  kind  of  European  seed  brought  liithei-  has  pe- 
rished :  but  as  the  place  from  whence  the  i^oed  comes 
is  of  great  moment,  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
seed  of  corn  brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  might  thrive  better  in  this  inhospi- 
table climate. 

The  woods  in  this  part  of  the  world  abound  in  ^ 
moose-deer,  elks,  stags,  rein-deer,  bears,  tygers,  buf- 
faloes, wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  ermins, 
martens,  squirrels,  wild-cats,  antf  hares.  Tlie  fowls 
found  here  are  geese,  bustards,  ducks,  partridges, 
and  many  other  sorts,  both   wild   and  tame.     In  the 
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seas  are  found  whales,  morses,  seals,  cod,  and  a  white  j  with  the  En^rjish.     These  people  areof  a  darker  com 


fish   preferable  to  herrings  ;   and  the  ri\ers  and  fresh 
waters  furnish  plenty  of  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

One  general  remark  here  may  not  be  inijiroper:  it  is 
this,  that  the  animals  of  America  are  neither  so  larg'e 
nor  so  fierce  as  those  of  Asia  and  Africa;   and  even 
those  which  are  sent  hither  from  Europe  are  found  to 
deo  enerate.     The  tapurette,  which  is  the  largest  ani- 
mal found  in  the  New   World,  does   not  exceed   in 
size  a  well  g-rown  calf;   whereas  the  Asiatic  elephant 
often  grows  to  above  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  there 
is  a  still  greater  disproportion  between  the  lama  of 
America,  and  the  African  camel.  Tlie  tyger  of  Ben- 
gal  has   Ijeen   sometimes  known  to  measure   twelve 
feet  in  length,  while  the  cougar,  or  tyger  of  America,  : 
does    not  extend   three ;    and    the    American  toqua  i 
and  toquaretti  are  desj)icable,  in  coniparison  of  the  | 
Asiatic  leopard  and  panther.     It  is  observable,  how-  ' 
ever,  that  though  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  conti- 
nent are  greatly  inferior   in  size  to  those  of  the  oKi,  t 
they  are  much  more  numerous ;  the  goat,  exported 
from  Euroj^e  to  South  Amerik:;a,  will,  in  a  few  gene-  ' 
rations,  become   much  less,  as  well  as  more  prolific-, 
and,  instead  of  one  or  two  kids  at  a  time,  generally 
produces  five,  six,  and  sometimes  more.  The  wisdom 
and   goodness   of  providence  is  very   conspicuous,  in 
causing  l  lie  smallest  animals  to  multiply  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  and   tlie  most  formidable  to   be  less  pro- 
lific ;  for  had  the  elephant,   the  rhinoceros,  and   the 
lion  been  endued  with  the  .'^ame  degree  of  fecundity 
with  the  rabbit  or  the  rat,  all  the  arts  of  man  would 
liol  have  l)een   sufiicient  to  check  their  outrage,  and 
we  should  soon  perceive  them  become  the  tyrants  of 
those    who   now  call  tlicmselves  the  masters  of  the 
creation,  to  the  endangering  the  utter  extirpation  of 
the  human  s[)ecies. 

In  summer  the  animals  in  the  northern  extremities 
of  America  are  of  a  variety  of  colours,  as  in  otiier 
parts  of  the  world  ;  ijut  as  soon  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, they  gradually  change  ;  the  beasts  and 
many  of  the  birds,  becoming  as  white  as  the  snow 
with  which  the  ground  is  covered.  Even  the  dogs 
and  cats  carried  from  England  to  Hudson's-Bay,  are 
subject  to  the  same  alteration,  and  acquire  a  nuich 
longer,  softer,  and  thicker  fur,  than  they  had  in  their 
own  climate. 

The  lands  near  the  south  parts  of  IIudson's-Bay 
produce  large  timber  and  plenty  of  herbage,  and,  if 
properly  cultivated,  might  yield  corn.  About  Fort 
Nelson,  the  country,  which  is  low  and  marsliy,  pro- 
duces juniper,  birch,  poplar,  and  a  small  true  of  the 
spruce  kind  ;  but  there  is  little  other  herbage,  besides 
moss. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  inland 
parts  of  Labrador,  are  the  most  cowardly,  ferocious, 
and  untractable  people  in  America.  They  lead  a 
vagrant  life,  ha^  e  no  settled  habitations,  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  villages  or  towns  among  them  ;  but  they 
are  e.xtremely  numerous,  and  so  mischievous,  that 
often,  during  the  night,  they  will  cut  the  cables  of 
ships,  that  they  may  enjoy  their  wrecks  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  trade  with  the  European  vessels,  exchang- 
ing the  fmj  of  their  country  for  knives,  scissars,  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  hardware  ;  but  they  are  never  suf- 
fered to  come  on  board  in  too  great  numbers,  instan- 
ces having  been  known  where  they  have  mastered 
the  crew,  and  plundered  the  ship.  The  food  of  these 
and  the  American  Indians  in  general,  consists  chiefly 
in  what  they  take  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The> 
clothe  themselves  in  winter  with  beaver  skins,  which 
they  oil  and  grease  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
their  own  in  summer,  which  prevents  both  the  cold 
and  heat  from  penetrating  them.  They  weai'  a  kind 
of  buskins  on  their  legs,  and  shoes  of  deer  skins: 
they  use  also  beaver  skins  and  furs  for  their  beds  and 
covering  in  the  night.  A  number  of  Indian  men, 
and  some  women,  come  down  annually,  in  about  six 
hundred    canoes,  to  Fort-Nelson,  in  order  to  trade 


pie  ion,  and  smaller  size  than  those  of  Labrador,  but 
they  are  much  more  gentle  and  tractable.  They  wear 
scarce  any  clothes  in  summer,  but  anoint  themselves 
with  bear's  grease,  or  the  oil  of  seals,  which  defends 
them  from  the  attacks  of  musquetoes,  bugs,  and 
other  troublesome  insects.  Many  of  them  come  from 
verv  distant  countries,  and  their  voyages  are  rendered 
still  long-er,  l)y  being  obliged  to  go  on  shore  every  day 
to  hunt  for  provisions,  their  canoes,  or  kiacks,  which 
they  manage  very  dexterously ,  being  only  large  enough 
to  contain  two  persons,  and  a  parcel  of  beaver-skins. 
The  people  of  this  country  bear  no  resemblance 
in  their  shapes  and  faces  to  the  southern  Americans  ; 
but  are  much  more  like  the  Laplanders  and  Samoieds 
of  Europe,  from  whom  they  are  very  probably  de- 
scended. 

The  commerce  with  this  country  is  carried  on  by  a 
company  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  persons,  called  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  who,  in  1G70,  obtained  an 
exclusive  charter  for  trading  to  this  hay,  and  they 
have  acted  under  it  ever  since  with  great  benefit  to 
themselves,  though  comparatively  with  little  advan- 
tage to  Great-Britain.  The  fur  and  pelti:y  trade  might 
be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  were  it  not 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  exclusive  company, 
whose  interested,  not  to  say  iniquitous  s|)irit,  has 
been  the  subject  of  long  and' just  complaint.  Tlie 
cum[)any  enq)lc)y  four  ships,  and  130  seamen.  They 
have  several  forts;  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort, 
Churchill  River,  Nelson,  New  Severn  and  Albany, 
which  stand  on  the  west  side  of  the  bav.  In  May 
1782,  ti.e  French  took  and  destroyed  these  forts,  settle- 
ments, \:c.  by  which  the  company  sustained  a  loss 
of  near  oOO,UU()l.  They  export  commodities  to  the 
value  of  16,0001.  and  in  return  they  bring  home 
to  the  amount  of  29,3401.  which  yield  to  the  reve- 
nue 3,7341.  This  includes  the  fishery  in  Hudson's- 
Bay.  Small  as  this  commerce  is,  it  affords  immense 
profits  to  the  company,  and  even  some  advantao-e 
to  our  manufactures  here;  for  as  the  Indians  are  not 
very  nice  in  their  choice,  such  commodities  of  British 
manufacture  are  sent  them,  as  we  have  great  plenty 
of,  some  of  which  would  not  meet  with  a  market  else- 
where, la  exchange  for  these,  they  have  deer,  bea- 
ver, and  other  skins,  castor,  feathers,  whalebone,  and 
blubber.  Since  our  conquest  of  Canada,  the  trade  of 
this  company  is  less  advantageous;  but  the  profit  it 
affords  in  its  present  restiained  state,  proves  iucontest- 
ably  the  immense  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  Great- 
Britain,  by  throwing  open  the  trade  to  Hudson's-Bay. 


HISTORY    OF   NKW-URITAIN. 

These  northern  countries  and  seas  were  not  disco- 
vered till  long  after  the  other  parts  of  the  new  world 
were  known  ;  and  might  perhaps  still  have  remained 
in  obscurity,  had  not  the  active  genius  of  mankind 
prompted  them  to  make  discoveries  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature.  As  early  as  the  year  1576,  a  project 
started  in  England,  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
West  passage  to  China,  and  the  East  Indies. — Fro- 
bisher  only  discovered  the  main  of  New-Britain,  or 
'I'crra  de  Labrador,  and  those  tracts  which  bear  his 
name  ;  but  failing  in  his  principal  attempt,  the  design 
was  laid  aside  till  the  year  1585,  when  John  Davies 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  surveyed  the  coasts  of 
Labrador ;  but  did  not  extend  the  discoveries  of 
his  predecessor.  Hudson,  a  very  able  seaman,  and 
experienced,  made  three  voyages,  the  first  in  1607, 
the  second  in  1608,  and  the  third  in  1610.  Fearless 
of  dangers,  and  proof  against  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  climate,  this  intrepid  mariner  penetrated  as  far 
as  80  degrees  and  a  half  north  latitude ;  he  even 
wintered  here,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
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finished  the  discovery,  had  not  his  men  mutinied, 
and  committed  their  brave  commander,  with  seven 
of  his  faithful  adherents,  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  seas, 
in  an  open  boat  ;  where  they  were  either  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  or,  staining-  the  inhospitable  shore, 
destroyed  by  the  savag"es.  This  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  public,  as  most  of  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  were  buried  with  him.  Other  attempts  towards 
a  discovery  were  made  in  1612  and  1067  ;  and  a 
patent  for  planting-  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a 
company,  was  obtained  in  1670.  Captain  Ellis,  in 
1746,  wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  an 
half;  and  Cajjtain  Christopher  attempted  further 
discoveries  in  1761. 

Besides  these  voyages,  which  satisfy  us  that  we 
must  not  look  for  a  passage  on  this  side  of  the  latitude 
67  degrees  north,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Iludson's- 
Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land  ;  which  throws 
much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by  affording 
what  may  be  called  demonstration,  how  much  farther 
north,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  their  voyages,  ships 
must  go,  before  they  can  pass  from  one  side  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who  come 
down  to  the  Company's  factories  to  trade,  had  bi-ought 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which,  on 
account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper-Mine-River.  The 
companv,  being  desirous  of  thoroughly  investigating 
this  matter,  directed  Mr.  Hearne,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  their  service,  who,  from  his  skill  in  the  scien- 
ces, was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpose, 
to  proceed  over  land,  under  the  convoy  of  those  Indi- 
ans, for  that  river;  which  he  had  orders  to  survey,  if 
possible,  quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  sea;  to  make 
observations  fur  i]\ing  tlvc^  latitude  and  longitudes,  and 
to  bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it,  and  of 
whatever  occurred  worthy  of  notice  in  the  course  of 
his  journey. 

]Mr.  Hearne  accordingly  set  out  from  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fort,  on  Churchill-River,  on  December  7, 
1770,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  1771  reached  the 
Copper-Mine  River,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  sea,'  incumbered  witli  shoals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itself  into  it  over  a  dry  Hat  of  the 
shore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  seemed,  by  the 
edges  of  the  ice,  to  rise  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
This  rise,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a 
very  small  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  so  that  the 
water  in  it  was  not  in  the  least  brackish  ;  Mr.  Hearne 
is,  however,  sure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itself  into 
being  the  sea,  or  a  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of 
whale-bone  and  seal-skins  which  the  Esquimaux  had 
at  their  tents,  and  also  by  the  Uumljer  of  seals  which 
he  saw  upon  the  ice.  It  appears  by  the  map  which 
Mr.  Hearne  drew  of  this  singular  journey,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  copper-mine  lies  in  lat.  72  deg.  N.  and 
long.  25  deg.  VV.  from  Churchill  River,  that  is,  about 
119  deg.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Hearne's  journey  back  from  the  Copper-Mine 
to  Churchill,  lasted  till  June  :30,  1772  ;  so  that  he 
was  absent  upwards  of  a  \ear  and  a  half.  The  un- 
paralleled hardships  he  suffered,  and  the  essential 
service  he  performed,  have  met  with  a  suitable  re- 
compcnce  from  his  employers.  This  gentleman  has 
been  several  years  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's- 
Fort,  on  Chm-chill-River,  where,  in  1782,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  ;  but  he  afterwards 
returned  to  his  station.  We  now  see,  from  the  par- 
ticulars of  tliis  extensive  discovery,  that  the  continent 
of  North-America  stretches  from  Hudson's- Bay,  so 
far  to  the  north-east,  that  Mr.  Hearne  travelleu  near 
1,300  miles  before  he  arrived  at  the  sea;  and  that  the 
whole  of  his  track  to  the  northward  of  61  deg.  N.  lat. 
lay  near  600  miles  due  west  of  the  western  coast  of 
Hndson's-Bay ;  at  the  same  lime  that  his  Indian  guides 
were  certain  that  a  vast  tiivct  of  land  sti'etched  still 
further  in  the  same  direction. 
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Sihmdou,  Extent,  Clbnale,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Ani- 
mals, Forests,  Produce,  Lakes,  Inhabitants,  Govern 
ment,  and  Reliijion. 

THIS  country,  after  its  reduction  by  the  English, 
in  the  war  of  1756,  was  formed  into  a  British 
colony,  called  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  situated 
between  61  and  81  deo-.  west  lonar.  and  between  45 
and  59  deg.  north  lat.  its  length  is  600  miles,  breadth 
200,  and  contains  100,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east,  by  New-Britain  and  Hud- 
son's-Bay ;  on  the  south  by  Novo-Scotia,  New-Eng- 
land, and  New- York ;  and  on  the  west  by  unknown 
lands. 

All  that  vast  tract  on  the  back  of  the  British  settle- 
ments, from  Canada  and  the  Lakes,  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  which  washes  America  on  the  west,  is  per- 
fectly unknown  to  us,  no  European  having  ever  tra- 
velled thither.  From  the  climate  and  situation  of  the 
country,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fruitful :  it  is  inhabited 
by  inumnerable  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  used 
to  resort  to  the  g-reat  fair  of  Montreal,  even  from  the 
distance  of  1000  miles,  when  that  city  was  in  the 
hatuls  of  the  French.  In  some  of  these  inhospitable 
regions,  their  nights  are  from  one  to  six  months,  and 
the  earth  l)ovind  up  in  impenetrable  snow  ;  so  that  the 
miserable  inhabitants  live  under  ground  great  part  of 
the  year  ;  but  when  the  sun  revisits  them,  they  nave  a 
day  of  equal  length. 

The  climate  of  Canada  varies  greatly  in  this  ex- 
tensive tract;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  it  is  prodigiously  cold  in  winter,  and  ex- 
ceeding hot  in  summer,  as  most  of  those  parts  of 
America  commonly  are,  which  do  not  lie  too  far  to 
the  northward.  The  rest  of  the  country,  as  far  as  it 
is  known,  being  intersected  with  large  woods,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  is  still  colder.  Notwithstanding  the  length 
and  severity  of  the  winters  here,  the  soil  is  in  general 
very  good,  and  in  many  parts  affords  a  pleasing  view 
by  its  fertility,  producing-  wheat,  barley,  rye,  with 
many  other  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  to- 
bacco is  also  much  cultivated  here,  and  thrives  well. 
The  isle  of  Orleans,  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands 
upon  the  river  St.  Laurence,  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  their  soil ;  and  the  meadow  grounds  in 
Canada,  which  are  well  watered,  yield  excellent 
grass,  and  breed  vast  numbers  of  great  and  small 
cattle. 

Some  authors  assert,  that  silver  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Canada  :  this  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  any  great  advantage  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  it.  Near  Quebec,  however,  is  a  fine  lead-mine  ; 
and  coals  are  found  in  great  plenty  here. 

The  rivers  in  this  province  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  large,  bold,  and  deep,  running  through 
a  prodigious  tract  of  territory.  The  principal  are,  the 
Outawais,  St.  John's,  Seguinay,  Desprairies,  and 
Trois  Rivieres,  but  they  are  all  swallowed  by  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  which  has  its  source  in  the  lake 
Ontario,  and,  after  a  course  of  near  750  miles,  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cape  Rosieres.  It  receives  the  Outa- 
wais at  Montreal,  forms  several  fine  islands,  and  meets 
the  tide  above  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  large  ships  many  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
at  Cape  Rosieres,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  it  is 
above  90  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  so  deep,  that,  in  the 
war  of  1756,  ships  of  the  line  contributed  to  reduce 
that  capital.  It  has  several  falls  or  cataracts  in  its 
couise,  so  that  the  navigation  is  interrupted  ;  but  the 
difficulties  might  be  easily  surmounted,  and  the  navi- 
i;  ition  continued  to  Lake  Ontario.  In  its  progress  it 
forms  a  great  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  islands, 
many  of  them  fruitful,  and  extremely  pleasant.     The 
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Fffench  have  a  great  many  settleuieiits  made  on  its 
batiks,  where  the  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  may  with  very  little  trouble  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  not  improbable  that  Canada,  and  those 
vast  regions  to  the  west,  will  be  enabled  of  themselves 
to  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes 
of  fresh  water  which  these  countries  environ. 

Here  arc  fine  lakes ;  that  of  Ontario,  which  is  the 
smallest,  is  not  less  than  200  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  therefore  larger  than  any  other  piece  of  fresh  wa- 
ter in  the  old  world.  The  lake  Erie,  or  Oswego,  is 
IbngeV,  but  not  so  broad,  and  about  the  same  in  ex- 
tent. The  lake  Huron  is  much  broader  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  about  300  leagues  in  circuit.  The 
lake  Michigan  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Huron  in  cir- 
cumference, but  narrower  and  longer;  and  lake  Su- 
perior, far  exceeds  all  the  rest.  It  has  several  large 
islands,  and  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  leagues  in 
circumference.  A  small  flux  and  reflux  have  been 
observed,  but  not  regulated  by  the  course  of  the 
moon,  but  rising  and  falling  as  it  were  instantaneously; 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  near  the  banks  being  covered 
and  uncovered  several  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
feven  when  a  calm  j)revails,  and  the  surface  of  the 
lake  is  smooth  and  level.  They  are  all  navigable  by 
vessels  of  very  considerable  burthen,  and  all  commu- 
hicate  with  one  another.  The  navigation  h  indeed 
Mopped  between  lake  Ontario  and  lake  Erie,  by  the 
most  tremendous  cataract  in  the  world,  called  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  streight  which  connects  the 
two  lakes  is  here  about  two  miles  broad,  but  sepa- 
rated by  an  island  into  two  streams,  the  largest  of 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  stream, 
which  forms  the  grandest  part  of  the  cataract,  is 
crossed  by  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  from 
which  the  water  tumbles  near  IGO  feet  perpendicularly. 
Imagination  itself  can  hardly  paint  a  more  awful 
scene  than  this  amazing  sheet  of  water  hurled  Tiead- 
long  from  so  great  a  height  on  the  roclis  below.  The 
traveller  is  struck  with  consternation  at  so  tremend- 
ous a  sight,  while  his  ears  are  deafened  with  the  pro- 
digious roarings  of  the  waters. — The  vapours  arising 
from  the  cataract  foi-m  a  kind  of  cloud,  or  pillar  of 
i-moke,  which  in  calm  serjue  weather  may  be  seen  at 
a  great  distance  ;  and  when  the  s[)ectator  is  in  a  pro- 
per position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  this  cloud  or  va- 
pour exhibits  a  beautiful  rainbow.  The  noise  of  this 
cataract  is  plainly  heartl  at  fifteen  miles  distance. 
Many  beasts  and  water-fowl  lose  their  lives  by  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  at  the  island  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  stream  is  extremely  rapid,  so  that 
before  they  can  reach  tiie  further  shore,  they  are  hur- 
ried over  the  precipice  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Many 
of  the  Indians  have  met  with  the  same  fate  either  by 
drunkenness,  or  want  of  care.  Perhaps  no  place  in 
the  world  is  frequented  by  such  a  luimber  of  eaglcB 
AS  arc  invited  hither  by  the  carnage  of  deer,  elks, 
bears,  &.c.  on  which  these  birds  feeil.  These  lakes, 
whenever  the  adjacent  countries  are  settled  by  a  civi- 
lized and  commercial  people,  must  prove  of  the 
greatest  advantage;  the  adjacent  coiuitry  indeed  seems 
lo  have  been  intended  by  nature  for  the  seat  of  a  nu- 
merous and  trading  people.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  the  river  St.  Lauiciice  communicates  with  lake 
Ontario ;  and  as  that  river  might  be  rendered  naviga- 
ble, a  communication  would  be  opened  with  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  and  consequently  with  all  the  parts  of 
Europe. 

As  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  cultivated  pro- 
vinces of  Biitish  America,  and  as  Canada  is  upon  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  almost  afl 
the  different  species  of  animals,  wood,  and  vegetables 
that  are  found  in  these  colonies,  we  shall  here 
Speak  of  them  at  some   length,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 

{)etitions.     The  animals  make  the  most  curious  and 
lithertO  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  natural  history 
of  Canada,  which  abounds  in  slags,  elks,  deer,  l>ears, 
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foxes,  martens,  wild-cats,  ferrets,  weasels,  large  grey 
squirrels,  hares,  and  rabbits.  In  the  southern  ])aits 
of  it  are  found  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  various 
kinds  of  roebucks,  deerof  a  small  size,  goats,  wolves, 
&c.  and  the  marshes,  lakes,  and  pools,  throughout 
the  country,  are  filled  with  beavers,  of  which  remark- 
able animal  some  further  account  will  doubtless  bo 
expected. 

The  beaver  is  near  four  feet  in  Ipngth,  its  head 
greatly  resenibJiiig  that  of  a  mountain  rat.  The  snout 
IS  long,  the  eyes  small,  the  ears  short,  round,  and  hairy 
on  the  outside,  but  smooth  within.  The  Ics,  parti- 
cidarly  the  fore  ones,  are  short,  and  the  nads  of  the 
fore  feet  stand  obliquely  and  are  hollow  like  quills, 
but  the  hind  feet  are  flat,  and  fuinislied  with  mem- 
branes or  webs  between  the  toes.  The  tail,  which  is 
almost  oval,  is  a  foot  in  length,  an  inch  thick,  four  in- 
ches broad  at  the  root,  five  in  the  middle,  and  three  at 
the  extremity.  It  is  covered  with  scales,  indented  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  separated  after  the  death 
of  the  animal.  The  jaws  are  amazingly  strong,  and 
each  furnished  with  ten  teeth,  two  incisive  and  eight 
molar.  They  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and 
the  female  generally  brings  forth  four  young  ones  at  a 
time.  It  is  an  amphibious  quadruped,  never  conti- 
nues any  length  of  time  in  the  water,  but  cannot  ex- 
ist without  frequently  bathing  in  it.  Beavers  are  of 
diflerent  colours,  black,  brown,  white,  yellow,  and 
straw-colour;  the  black  and  the  white  are  the  most 
valuable.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
dry  and  the  green ;  the  first  is  the  skin  before  it  has 
been  applied  to  any  use,  and  the  second  are  the  furs, 
several  of  which  being  sewed  together,  are  worn  by 
the  Indians,  who  rub  them  over  with  unctuous  sub- 
stances, which  render  them  pliable,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  fine  down  which  is  manufactured  into 
hats,  S:c.  that  oily  quality  proper  for  mixing  with  the 
dry  fur,  when  worked.  Of  late  years  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  have  discovered  the  art  of  making 
excellent  cloths,  gloves,  and  stockings,  from  the 
beaver  fur.  The  skin  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which 
this  animal  is  valuable ;  it  produces  that  useful  dru<>- 
called  casloreum,  contained  iu  bags  formed  by  nature 
for  this  purpose  only,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  said  to  be  exceeding  good 
eating;  the  tail  is  esteemed  the  most  delicious  dish 
that  can  he  imagined.  The  sagacity  of  these  animals 
in  erecting  their  huts,  and  providing  against  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  is  so  ania7.ing-,  that  the  savag-es  sup- 
pose them  rational  creatures,  wlio  live  in  societies, 
and  are  governed  by  a  leader  or  chief,  like  themselves. 
It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  curious  accounts 
given  of  this  animal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  contrives  its  habitation,  provides  food 
to  serve  during  the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion 
to  the  continuance  and  severity  of  it,  are  sufHcient  to 
shew  the  near  approaches  of  instinct  to  reason,  and 
even  in  some  instances,  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
The  Americans  have  two  or  three  ditt'erent  ways  of 
taking  beavers ;  they  sometimes  shoot  them,  at  others 
take  them  in  traps,  which  last  method  they  prefer, 
because  it  does  not  damage  the  skin.  There  is  a  di- 
minutive species  of  beaver,  called  the  musk-rat,  which, 
resembles  that  animal  in  every  respect  but  the  tail, 
and  affords  a  very  strong  musk. 

The  buffalo  of  Canada  is  larger  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope, but  their  appearance  is  much  the  same;  the 
bod)  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  which  is  very 
valuable,  and  the  hide  is  as  soft  and  pliant  as  chamoiii 
leather,  lait  so  exceeding-  strong,  that  the  Indian 
bucklers,  which  are  ma<le  of  it,  are  almost  proof 
against  a  musket-ball.  The  elk  is  of  the  size  of  a 
horse  or  mule,  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light  grey 
and  dark  red.  They  delight  in  cold  climates,  where, 
during  the  winter,  they  live  upon  thp  bark  of  trees. 
When  this  animal  is  hunted  he  becomes  very  violent; 
sometimes  .springing  furiously  on  his  pursuers,  and 
ti  F  traujg[>ling 
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ti-amplinj?  them  to  ileatli.  To  prevent  this,  the  hunter 
throws  his  clothes  to  hitn,  and  while  the  deluded  ani- 
mal spends  his  fury  on  tiiese,  he  takes  proper  measures 
to  kill  him.  \N'olves  are  exceedint^  scarce  in  Canada, 
hut  they  aftbid  tlie  finest  fui-s  in  all  the  country. 
The  black  foxes  are  also  very  unconnnon  there,  but 
hii,'-hly  valued.  Those  of  other  coloui-s  are  common  ; 
and  some  on  the  Upper  Mississip|)i  are  of  a  silver  co- 
lour, and  very  beautiful.  The  Canadian  wood-rat, 
wiiich  is  likewise' of  a  fine  silver  colour,  i-;  as  lar^e 
aoaiu  as  the  European  rat,  and  has  a  fine  bushy  tail ; 
the  female  has  a  bag-  under  her  belly,  which  she  opens 
and  shuts  at  pleasure ;  and  here'  she  conceals  her 
youn<r  when  pursued.  The  pole-cat  of  Canada  is 
entirely  white,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  as 
black  as  jet.  AVhen  pursued,  he  lets  fly  his  urine  to 
annoy  the  assailants,  which,  it  is  said,  infects  the  air 
for  a  quarter  of  a  lea<5ue  round  ;  hence  he  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  the  devil's  brat,  or  the  stinkard.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  bears  in  this  country  ;  one  of  a  red- 
dish, and  the  other  of  a  black  colour ;  but  the  first  is 
the  most  danjjerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce ; 
for  he  is  never  known  to  attack  a  man,  unless  when 
wounded  or  oppressed  by  hunc»'er.  Tliere  is  a  carni- 
vorous animal  found  here,  called  the  Carcajou,  which 
is  of  the  cat  kind,  with  a  tail  of  such  prodigious  length, 
that  Charlevoix  declares  he  has  twisted  it  several 
times  round  his  body.  It  is  said  that  this  animal, 
winding- himself  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from  thence 
upon  iho  elk,  tvNist  its  strong  tail  round  its  body,  and 
tear  open  its  throat  in  an  instant.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  siiuirrels  in  Canada;  one  of  which  is  calletl 
the  flying  squirrel;  it  has,  however,  no  wings;  but 
on  each  side  a  long  skin,  e  .tending  from  the  fore  to 
the  hind  feet,  to  which  it  is  connected.  This  the 
creature  can  stretch  out  like  a  sail,  and  the  hair  which 
it  contains,  buoys  hint  up  iu  such  a  manner,  that  he 
can  leap  from  tree  to  tree  forty  ])aces  asunder.  This 
little  animal  is  easily  tamed,  and  very  lively,  except 
when  asleep,  which  is  often  the  case ;  and  he  puts  up 
wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one's  sleeve,  pocket, 
or  nuiff :  he  first  pitches  on  his  master,  whom  he  will 
distinguish  among  twenty  persons.  The  Canadian 
roe-buck  is  a  domestic  animal ;  and  the  porcupine  is 
not  so  large  as  a  middling  sized  dog.  We  have  been 
thus  circumstantial  in  our  description  of  these  ani- 
mals, because  in  their  furs  consist  the  chief  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  to  these  we  owe  the  materials  for 
nftmy  of  our  nianufactures. 

The  forests  of  Canada  contain  two  kinds  of  e-agles, 
the  largest  of  which  have  a  white  head  and  neck,  but 
the  others  are  entirely  grey.  The  falcons,  goshawks, 
and  tercels,  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Europe.  The 
partridges  are  red,  grey,  and  black,  with  long  tails, 
Avhich  they  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  make  a  fine 
appearance  :  wood-cocks  are  very  scarce,  but  snipes 
and  water-fowl  are  exceeding  plentiful.  Twenty^- 
two  different  si^ecies  of  ducks  are  found  in  Canada, 
and  a  great  number  of  swans,  turkeys,  geese,  bustards, 
teal,  water-hens,  cranes,  and  other  large  water-fowl ; 
but  they  are  always  at  a  distance  from  the  iidiabited 
j)art  of  the  country.  A  Canadian  raven  is'  by  some 
writers  affirmed  to  eat  as  well  as  a  pullet,  and  an  owl 
better.  Thrushes  and  goldfinches,  resembling  those 
of  Europe,  are  found  here ;  but  the  chief  singing 
bird  of  Canada  is  the  white  bird,  a  species  of  ortolan, 
very  shewy,  and  remarkable  for  proclaiming  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  The  wood-pecker  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
but  far  exceeded  by  the  fly-bird,  which  is  su{)posed 
to  be  equalled  by  none  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  with 
all  his  plumage  he  is  not  larger  than  a  cock-chatter, 
und  makes  a  noise  with  his  wings  like  the  hunnning 
of  a  largo  fly  ;  his  legs  are  not  thicker  than  a  small 
needle ;  and  from  his  bill,  which  is  of  the  same  size, 
H  small  sting  proceeds,  with  which  he  pierces  the 
flowers,  and,  by  that  means,  nourishes  himself  with 
the  juice :  the  head  of  the  male  is  adorned  with  a 
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beautiful  black  tuft ;  his  breast  is  red,  his  belly  white, 
his  back,  wings,  and  tail,  green,  while  specks  of  gold, 
scattered  all  over  the  plumage,  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  down  produces 
the  most  delightful  shades  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  vast  rivei^s  and  lakes  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly that  of  St.  Laurence,  contain  a  prodigious  va- 
riety of  fish,  among  which  are  sea-wolves,  .seii-cows, 
porpoises,  the  lencornet,  the  goberque,  salmoii-trquts, 
turtles,  lolwters,  the  chaourasou,  the  achigau,  the  gilt- 
head,  and  sturgecm.  The  seal,  or  sea-wolf,  so  called 
from  its  howling,  is  an  amphibious  creature,  and  very 
large ;  some  of  them  are  said  to  weigh  2000  pounds ; 
a  description  of  it  has  been  given  in  our  account  of 
Greenland.  The  sea-cow  is  larger  than  the  sea- wolf, 
but  resembles  it  in  figure :  it  has  two  teeth  of  the 
thickness  and  length  of  a  man's  arm,  which,  when 
full  grown,  have  the  appearance  of  horns,  and  are 
very  fine  ivory.  Some  of  the  porpoises  caught  in  the 
river  St.  Laurence  are  said  to  yield  an  hogshead  of 
oil,  and  waistcoats  arc  made  of  their  skins,  which^ 
besides  the  excellent  property  of  being  exceeding^ 
strong,  are  musket-proof.  The  lencornet  is  a  species 
of  cuttle-fish,  of  an  ovl.1  figure ;  there  are  two  sorts 
of  them,  which  difl'er  only  in  size,  some  being  a* 
large  as  a  hogshead,  and  others  only  a  foot  long ;  but 
the  latter  only  are  caught,  which  is  done  by  torch- 
light. The  chaourasou  is  an  armed  fish,  resembling  a 
pike,  and  covered  with  scales  proof  against  a  dagger: 
some  of  them  are  above  five  feet  long,  and  aljout  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  :  the  colour  is  a  silver  grey, 
and  there  grows  under  the  mouth  a  long  bony  sub- 
stance, raggtnl  at  the  edges.  This  creature  lives  up- 
on birds ;  to  procure  which,  he  conceals  himself  among 
the  reeds,  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  him 
can  be  seen  but  the  above  weapon,  which  he  holds 
erect  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fowls, 
mista^v.ing  it  for  a  withered  reed,  perch  upon  it;  but 
they  are  no  sooner  settled,  than  tin;  lish  opens  his 
mouth,  and  darts  so  suddenly  on  the  prey,  that  it 
seldom  escapes.  The  goberque  has  the  taste  and 
smell  of  a  small  cod.  The  sturgeon  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  t'ect  long,  and  proportionably  thick;  but  there 
is  a  small  species,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate. 
Sou>e  of  the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile,  that 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from  those  of  the  Nile. 
The  achigau  and  the  gilt-head  are  fish  peculiar  to  tho 
ri\  er  St.  Laurence. 

Canada  furnishes  a  variety  of  reptiles,  among  which 
the  rattle-snake  is  the  most  remarkable.  Some  of 
these  are  as  big  as  a  man's  leg,  and  long  in  propor- 
tion :  but  the  n\ost  remarkable  part  of  this  animal  is 
the  tail,  consisting  of  several  hollow  joints,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  small  round  bone,  that  makes  a  rattling 
noise  as  the  creature  moves,  and  seems  designed  by 
Providence  to  give  notice  of  its  approach :  it  is  as- 
serted by  authors,  that  a  joint  is  added  to  this  rattle 
every  year.  The  bite  of  this  snake  is  mortal,  if  the 
root  of  the  rattle-snake  plant,  or  some  other  specific, 
is  not  immediately  applied  to  the  wountl.  The  above 
plant  is  a  sovereign  antidote  against  the  poison,  and 
grovt's  in  all  places  where  the  snake  is  fou\id :  it  i» 
either  pomided  or  chewed,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
as  a  plaister.  This  creature,  however,  seldom  bites 
passengers  unless  troil  upon,  or  otherwise  provoked. 
The  Lidians,  who  esteem  its  flesh  a  great  delicacy, 
often  hunt  it;  and,  when  thus  pursued,  if  it  has  but 
a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds  itself  round,  placing 
its  head  in  the  centre,  and  then  darts  itself  with  the 
utmost  violence  against  its  antagonist,  who  receives 
the  bite  with  the  utmost  calmness,  assured  of  an  im- 
mediate cure  by  the  above  root. 

Such  lands  a.s  have  been  properly  cultivated  in 
Canada,  yieltl  large  and  rich  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
barlty,  rye,  and  other  grain.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
found  iu  France,  even  melons  and  grapes,  are  pro- 
duced here,  and   also  the   hop  plant.     The  meadow 
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grounds,  which    are  well  watered,    yield  excellent 
grass,  anti  feed  numbers  of  great  and  suiidl  cattle. 

The  greatest  forests  in  the  world  are  in  the  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  North  America,  which  are  a  conti- 
nued wodd,  not  planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  j 
in  all  appearance  as  old  as  the  world  itself.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  to  the  sight :  the  trees  lose 
themselves  in  the  clouds,  and  their  prodigious  variety 
of  species  cannot  be  numbered.  The  foi-ests  of  Ca- 
nada, which  are  amazingly  extensive,  contain  also  a 
vast  variety  of  trees,  among  which  are  two  sorts  of 
pines,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  three  sorts  of  Ash- 
tree,  the  free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  bastard;  three 
sorts  of  walnut-trees,  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  the 
smooth ;  the  male  and  female  maple ;  white  and 
red  elms  and  poplars.  The  Iroquois  Indians  hollow 
the  red  elms  into  canoes,  some  of  which,  made  out 
of  one  piece,  will  contain  twenty  persons.  About 
November  the  bears  and  wild  cats  take  up  tlieir  habi- 
tations in  the  hollow  elms,  and  remain  tiiere  until 
April.  Here  are  also  found  cherry-trees,  plum-trees, 
the  vinegar-tree,  the  fruit  of  which,  infused  in  water, 
makes  e\celle;iit  vinegar ;  the  white-thorn,  the  cotton- 
tree,  the  pod  of  which  contains  a  very  fine  kind  of 
cotton  :  several  tufts  of  {lowers  are  produced  on  the 
top  of  this  tree,  which,  if  shaken  in  a  morning  before 
the  dew  falls  ofi",  produce  honey  that  may  be  boiled 
into  sugar :  the  sun-plant,  and  an  aquatic  plant  called 
atoca,  the  fruit  of  which  is  often  made  into  an  excel- 
lent confection. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, above  Queijec,  were  very  numerous  before  the 
late  war  ;  but  the  number  of  French  and  Englisli 
settled  in  this  province  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  tha  decrease, 
Canada  and  Labrador  were  supposed,  in  the  year 
1783,  to  contain  about  130,000  inhabitants.  Tiie 
dift'erent  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are  almost  innu- 
merable; the  most  considerable  at  present  are,  the 
Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  Miamis,  Nokes,  Oumamis, 
Outagamis,  Sakis,  Illinois,  Oubaches,  Otters  or 
Loutres,  Savannois,  Sioux,  Assiniboils,  and  Chris- 
tinaux  ;  but  these  people  arc  observed  to  decrease  in 
population  where  the  Europeans  are  more  numerous, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond. 

Canada  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  towns, 
though  very  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  for 
peopling  this  extensive  country.  The  principal  places 
are  Quebec,  Trois  Ri\  ieres,  and  Montreal. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  all  Canada,  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the  Little  River, 
about  320  niiks  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock 
composed  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  slate.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Town.  The  fortifications,  though  not  regu- 
lar, are  strong.  The  fort,  or  citadel,  in  which  the 
governor  resides,  is  a  nol)le  work  ;  in  the  church  of 
the  Urseline  nuns  is  the  tomb  of  Mens.  Montcalm, 
who  comman<led  the  Frtnch,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec  ;  in  which  also  fell  that  young  hero 
Wolfe,  who  commanded  the  English.  The  river, 
which  from  the  sea  hither  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad, 
narrows  on  a  sudden  to  about  a  mile  in  width.  The 
harbour  is  flanked  by  two  bastions,  raised  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of 
the  tides  at  the  time  of  the  et^uinox :  it  is  safe,  com- 
modious, and  about  five  fathom  deep.  From  Quebec 
to  Montreal,  in  sailing  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  the 
eye  is  entertained  with  beautiful  landscapes,  the 
banks  being  in  many  places  bold  and  steep,  and 
shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  in  others  crowded  with 
villages,  of  which  there  are  also  many  on  the  islands, 
.wherewith  the  channel  of  the  river  is  interspersed. 
After  passing  the  Richlieu-Islands,  in  the  summer 
months,    the    air    becomes  so  mild   and   temperate 


that  the  traveller  thinks  himself  transported  into  Ano- 
ther cHmate. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  Three  Rivers, 
is  about  half  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and, 
takes  its  name  from  three  rivers  which  join  their  streaias 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it,  where  they  fall 
into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
several  nations  of  Indians,  who  come  hither  with  their 
furs  and  peltry.  The  adjacent  country  is  pleasant  and 
fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  \:r. — A  considerable  number  of 
handsome  houses  stand  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers.  It 
gives  nanie  to  a  district. 

Montreal  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  fn  an 
island  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  almost  four  in 
breadth,  formed  by  the  river  St;  Laurence.  While 
the  French  possessed  Canada,  both  the  city  and  island 
ot  Montreal  were  private  property,  and  were  so  well 
improved,  that  the  whole  island  was  a  delightful  spot, 
profliicing  every  thing  necessary  for  the  conveniences 
of  life.  Since  the  town  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  it  has  suHered  extremely  by  fire.  When 
reduced  by  General  Amherst,  it  was  of  an  oblong 
form,  well  peopled,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
h\  eleven  redoubts,  which  serve  instead  of  bastions. 
The  streets  were  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  built 
in  a  very  handsome  manner.  The  ditch  is  about  eight 
feet  deep,  and  a  proportionaljle  breadth,  but  dry. 
The  fortifications  have  been  mucli  improved  by  the 
English,  The  governor's  palace  is  a  large  fine  build- 
ing. The  general  hospital,  and  many  elegant  villas, 
decorate  the  adjacent  country,  which  produces  all  thu 
vegetables  of  Europe. 

Respecting  the  government  of  Quebec,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  French,  before  the  w  ar 
of  17.36,  were  very  a<;r(cablv  situated,  being  free 
from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fish, 
iell  timber,  and  to  sow  and  plant  as  much  laud  as 
they  could  cultivate  ;  and  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  continued  to  them  by  the  capitulation,  when 
the  country  was  reduced  by  the  English.  But  by  an 
act  passed  in  1774,  his  Majesty  was  impowered  to 
appoint  a  council,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three 
persons,  resident  at  Quebec,  for  managing  tlie  affairs 
of  the  province,  who  were  vested  with  authority  to 
make  ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good 
government  thereof.  By  this  act,  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  French  laws  of  Canada ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  not  only  allowed  to  profess  the  Romish 
religion,  but  the  Popish  clergy  are  invested  with  a 
right  to  claim  and  attain  their  accustomed  dues  from 
those  of  the  same  religion.  This  law  gave  great 
offence  to  many  persons  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  is  thought  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
towards  spreading  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  British 
government  in  the  colonies.  The  city  of  London 
objected  in  strong  terms  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  into 
a  law,  declaring  that  thev  conceived  it  to  be  entirely 
subversive  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  S;c.  and  in  one  of  the  petitions  of 
the  American  congress  to  the  king,  they  remonstrated, 
that  by  the  Quebec  act,  the  limits  of  that  province 
were  extended,  the  English  laws  abolished,  and  the 
French  laws  restored,  whereby  great  numbers  of 
British  Freemen  were  subjected  to  the  latter  :  and  that 
an  absolute  government,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  were  also  established  by  that  act,  throughout 
those  vast  regions  that  border  on  the  westerly  and 
northerly  bouivdaries  of  the  fi;ee  Protestant  English 
settlements.  But  notwithstanding  every  argumeiit 
and  petition  brought  in  opposition  to  this  obnoxious 
bill,  it  passed  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  now  subsists  as  a  law  in  full  force  throughout  the 
province. 

Our  settlements  in  North  America  were  secured 
by  expelling  the  French,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inhabitants  enabled  to  attend  more  closely  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  of  that  country.  While 
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the  important  conquest  of  Canada  removed  a  rival 
power  from  that  part  of  North-America,  it  put  us  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  fur  and  peltry  trade,  the  use 
and  importance  of  which  is  well  known  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great-Bri4ain,  and  enables  us  to  extend 
the  scale  of  a  jreneral  conunerce. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  severely  cold  in  winter 
nm\  the  people  manufacturing-  nothinu;',  points  out  what 
Canada  principally  wants  from  Europe ;  wine,  or 
Fijther  mm,  cloth,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kind,  linen, 
and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum, 
toliacco,  a  species  of  duffil  blankets,  gnms,  powder, 
balls  and  Hints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of 
all  kinds. 

While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Indiaris  supplied  them  with  peltry  ;  and  the 
French  had  traders,  who,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ori^mal  inhabitants,  traversed  the  vast  lakes  and 
rivers  in  canoes,  with  incredible  industry  and  pa- 
tience, carryiiiof  their  g-oods  into  the  remotest  parts 
ot  America,  and  trafficked  with  nations  entirely  un- 
known to  any  other  Europeans.  But  their  trade  with 
these  distant  people  Mas  not  the  oidy  service  tiiey  did 
then- country,  they  habituated  the  "Indians  to  com- 
merce, and  induced  them  to  visit  the  French  in  their 
gettloments.  Accordin^-ly,  people  from  all  parts, 
even  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  repaired  to 
the  Frencii  fair  at  Montreal,  which  began  in  June, 
and  lasted  near  three  months.  Many  solemnities 
were  observed  on  this  occasion,  guards' were  placed, 
ami  the  governor  himself  assisted  to  preserve  order,  in 
such  a  concourse  of  people,  composed  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  savage  nations.  But  it  often  happened 
that  ail  attempts  used  to  preserve  tranquility  were  in 


vain. 


The  Indians  are  so  remarkably  fond  of  spirituous 
liquors,  that  they  often  give  all  their  merchandize  for 
a  sin;Ul  quantity  of  brandy  ;  but,  reflecting  on  their 
folly,  are  exasperated,  anil  foment  riots  and  disturb- 
ances. And  what  is  very  remarkable,  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  actually  passed  by  our  settlement  at 
Albany  m  the  province  of  New- York,  and  continued 
their  journey  3-^><)  miles  further  to  3Iontreal,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  very  same  commodities  from  the 
French,  which  they  inight  have  had  from  the  Enghsh 
at  Albany  at  a  nuicli  cheaper  rate  ;  the  French  them- 
selves having  before  purchased  those  goods  from  the 
English  merchants  settled  in  that  country.  So  great 
ascendency  had  tiie  French,  by  their  polite  behaviour 
and  insinuating  address,  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
Indians. 

Since  we  have  been  piwsessed  of  the  whole  country 
of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that  country  employs 
thirty-four  ships,  and  40<)  men.  The  exports  from 
thence,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  skins,  furs, 
ginseng,  snake-root,  capiUaire,  and  wheat,  amounted 
to  10->,:>(K)|.  and  the  iin[)orts  from  Great- Britain,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  are  computed  at 
nearly  the  same  sum.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not 
oidy  supplies  us  with  unmanufactured  materials,  indis-  i 
pensably  necessary  in  many  articles  of  our  commerce, 
but  also  takes  in  exchange  tlie  manufactures  of  our  own 
country,  or  the  productions  of  our  other  settlements  in 
the  East  and  West-Indies.  j 

There  are  certain  inconveniences,  proceeding  from 
natural   causes,    which    the   trade    and   peopling  of 
Canada  are   liable   to,  that   no   attention    whatever  ; 
will  be  sufficient  to  overcome ;   one  of  these  is,  the  ! 
severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  so  excessive   from   ! 
December  to  April,  that  the  greatest  rivers  are  frozen  : 
over,  and  the  suow  often   lies  on  the   ground  to  the  : 
depth  of  four  and  six  ieet,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  situated  three  degrees  of  London, 
and  in  tlie  temperate  latitude  of  Paris.     The  falls  in 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  below  Montreal,  form  another 
inconvenience ;  these  render  it  difficult  for  very  large 
ships  to  penetrate  to  that  emporium  of  inland  com- 


merce, but  vessels  from  300  to  JOO  tons  annve  there 
every  year.  Hence  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
our  communication  with  Canada,  and  the  immense 
regions  beyond  it,  will  always  be  interrupted  in 
winter,  till  roads  are  formed,  that  can  be  travelled  on 
with  safety  from  the  Indians,  who  often  commence 
hostilities  against  us  without  any  previous  notice ;  and 
these  savage  people,  without  any  provocation,  fre-, 
quently  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  for  a  long  time 
with  impunity.  But  when  their  barbarities  and  depre- 
dations have  at  length  roused  the  resentment  of  the 
English,  they  will  then  even  sue  for  a  peace,  which 
they  know  we  always  readily  grant :  this  being  ob- 
tained, they  promise  it  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  :  hereupon  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties takes  place,  till  some  fresh  incident,  too  often  ac- 
companied with  ill  treatment  received  from  our  tra- 
ders, gives  them  a  fresh  pretence  for  renewing  their 
cruelties  and  insults  in  the  neiijhbouring  settlements. 


CHAP.  IV. 

NOVA-SCOTIA,  OR  NEW-SCOTLAND. 

Boundaries,  Sit'tation,    Extent,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Soil 
and  Produce,  Exports,  ^c. 

THIS  country,  by  the  French  called  Acadia,  has 
the  bay    of    St.    Laurence    and    the    Atlantic 
ocean,  on   the  cast ;  the  same  ocean  on  the  south  ; 
the   river  St.  Laurence,  on  the  north  ;  and  Canada 
and  New   England,  on  tke  west.     It  is  situated  be- 
tween tli(^  (JGth  and  t)7th  desrrees  of  east  lonjr.  and 
between   the  -lOtl  and  -19th  of  north   latitude  ;  being' 
about  3.30  miles  long,  and  240  broad.     This  province 
was  divided  into  two   governments  in  1784.     That 
now  styled  New  Brunswick,  is  bounded  on  the  west- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  river,  by  the  same 
river  to  its  source,  and   by  a  line  drawn  dne  north 
from  thence  to  the  southern   boundary  of  Quebec ; 
to  the  northward,  by  the  said  boundary  as  far  as  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Chal^urs ;  to  the 
eastward  by  the  said  bay  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence 
to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte  ;   to  the  south,  by  a  line 
in  the  centre   of  the   bay  of  Fundy,  from  the  said 
river  St.  Croix,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Musquat  river,  by 
the  said  river  to  its  source  j  and  from  thence  by  a  due 
line  across  the  isthmus  into  the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the 
eastern  lot  above  described  ;  all  islands  within   six 
leagues  of  the  coast  being  includetl  in  these  limits. 
The   rivers  and   lakes  are  very   numerous.     Of  the 
former,  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  St.  John, 
Passamagnadi,  Penobscot,  and  St.  Croix,  which  run 
from  north  to  south,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  ; 
and  those  of  Risgouche,  and  Nipisiguit,  which  run 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lau- 
rence :  and  that  of  Chebucto,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic.     Of  the  latter,  those  called  Keseben  and 
Freneuse  are  very  large  ;  but  there  are  many  which 
have  not  yet  received  any  particular  names.  The  river 
St.  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boundary. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  consists  of  the  penin- 
sula, that  is  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Chenigto, 
and  Green  Bay  ;  all  the  coast  of  which,  from  Cape 
Sable  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Canso  on  the  east,  is  lined 
with  shoals  or  sands.  Besides  the  l>ays  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  great  number  of  others  all  along  the 
coast,  particularly  Gaspe,  Chaleurs,  ami  Chedibucto, 
on  the  north-east;  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Chebucto,  and 
La  Here,  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Annapolis, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  these  bays, 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  are  many  fine  roads  and 
haviiis.  'i'he  chief  capes  are  those  of  Rosieres  and 
Gaspe  ox\  the  north-east ;  Capes  Portage,  Ecoumenac, 
Tourmentin,    Port,     Epis.     Forgery,     and    Causo,^ 
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on  the!  east ;  Capes  Blanco,  Vert,  Theotlore,  Dore, 
la  Heve,  and  Negro,  on  the  south ;  Cape  Sable,  and 
Cape  Fourche,  on  the  south-west. 

Though  this  country  is  situated  within  the  tom])e- 
rate  2one,  its  climate  is  rather  unwholesome,  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  sudden  transition  from  heat 
to  cold,  which  is  found  in  this  part  of  America  ;  a  se- 
^  en  months  cold  being  sometimes  succeeded  by  insup- 
portable heat,  without  the  intervening  refreshing  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  autumn  ;  besides  this,  the  air  is 
frequently  rendered  insufferably  moist  by  fogs  that 
come  from  off  the  sea,  and  sometimes  ijn  an  instant 
envelope  every  object  in  an  ol)scure  gloom. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Hcotia  is  not  more  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  the  climate  is  to  health,  the  whole 
country  being  almost  a  continued  forest.  The  timber 
is  extremely  proper  for  ship-building-,  and  produces 
pitch  and  tar.  Great  improvements  are  said  to  be 
making  in  the  new  settlements  and  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy  :  a  great  quantity  of  land  hath  been  cleared,  which 
abounds  in  timber,  and  ship-loads  of  excellent  masts 
and  spars  have  been  shipped  for  England.  Agricul- 
ture, though  attempted  by  the  English  settlers,  has 
hitherto  made  little  progress  As  the  soil  is  in  gene- 
ral thin  and  barren,  the  corn  it  produces  is  of  a  shri- 
velled kind,  like  rye,  and  the  grass  intermixed  with 
a  cold  spon.'  V  moss.  There  are  however,  some  tracts 
in  the  ])eninsula  to  the  southward,  which  aie  not  infe- 
rior to  the  best  land  in  New  England ;  and  the  soil 
is  for  the  most  part  adapted  to  the  produce  of  hemp 
and  Piax. 

The  animals  found  here  are  in  common  the  same 
with  tliose  of  the  other  American  provinces,  deer, 
beavers,  otters,  *<cc.  wild  fowl,  and  all  species  of 
game.  European  quadrupeds  and  fowls,  which  have 
been  sent  there  at  different  times,  likewise  succeed, 
and  multipl .  prodigiously.  At  the  close  of  March 
the  fish  begin  to  spawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in 
such  shoals  as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in 
A]»ril,  and  sturgeon  and  salmon  in  May.  But  the 
most  valuable  appendage  to  Nova  Scotia  is  the  coast 
of  Cape  Sables,  among  which  is  a  series  of  cod-fish- 
ing banks,  and  excellent  harbours. 

This  country,  unpromising  as  it  is,  and  neglected 
for  the  more  delightful  tracts  to  the  southward,  was 
one  of  the  first  European  settlements  on  the  continent 
of  North  An»erica.  The  first  grant  of  lands  in  it 
were  made  l)y  James  I.  to  his  secretary  sir  William 
Alexander,  from  whom  it  obtained  the  name  of  No- 
va Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Since  that  period  it  has 
often  changed  masters,  from  one  private  proprietor  to 
another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  English  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Before  the  French  attempted 
i\n\  settlement  in  Canada,  they  had  fixed  themselves 
in  Nova  Scotia;  and  certainly  their  industry  and 
vigour,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  this  province, 
deserve  applause ;  for  though  they  had  infinitely  more 
difiicultits  to  struggle  with  than  the  English  have  at 
present,  they  not  only  subsisted  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  Europe,  but  also  incrcasetl  exceedingly. 
But  the  province  being  confirmed  to  the  English  bv 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  experience  during  a  long- 
war  having  convinced  them  of  the  impropriety  of 
suflering  a  colony  of  the  enemy  to  remain  here,  a 
resolution  was  taken,  in  the  year  1749,  to  form  a 
settlement  in  this  province  at  the  expence  of  the 
governhient.  Accordingly  3000  families  were  trans- 
ported into  Nova  Scotia.  A  town  was  erected  on 
the  bay  of  Chebucto,  and  called  Halifax,  in  honour 
of  the  late  earl  of  that  name,  to  whose  wisdom  and 
care  we  owe  this  settlement.  The  town  of  Halifax 
is  very  conmiodiously  situated  for  the  fishery,  and  has 
a  communication  with  most  parts  of  the  province, 
either  by  land  carriage,  the  sea,  or  navigable  rivers, 
with  an  excellent  harbonr,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  ships  of  war,  and  where  they  may  ride  with 
the  utmost  safety  in  all  winds.  This  town  has  a  very 
flourishing-  appearance,  when  all  the  difficulties  at- 
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tending  an  infant  settlement  in  this  cold  climate  are 
considered.  It  is  large  and  well  built.  It  has  a  good 
entrenchment  of  timber,  str(>ngthened  with  a  fort  of 
the  same  materials,  so  as  to  be  in  little  danger,  at  least 
from  an  Indian  enemy.  Three  regiments  are  stationed 
here  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  insults  of  the 
savages,  whose  resentment,  however  excitec  ,  has  been 
found  implacable  against  the  English.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  said  to  amount  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand,  who  live  very  comfortal)ly  by  the  trade 
they  carry  on  in  furs  anil  naval  stores,  by  their  fishe- 
ries, and  its  being  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
the  garrison. 

Fornieily  the  chief  town  in  this  province  was  called 
Annapoli.s-Royal;  but,  though  once  the  capital,  it  is 
a  small  place,  vyretchedly  fortified,  worse  built,  and 
very  thinly  inhabited.  There  have  been  stationed 
here,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  re- 
mains of  a  reginient  very  little  recruited.  But  though 
this  place  never  flourished,  it  stands  on  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  North  America,  capable  of  containing 
1000  vessels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmo.st  security  ;  it  is 
protected  by  a  fort  and  garrison.  St.  John's  is  a  new 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name 
that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  west  side. 

The  emigration  of  loyalists  from  the  United  States 
to  this  province,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anifrican 
war,  hath  been  very  great.  New  towns  have  been 
erected  by  them  ;  but  particularly  at  Port  Roseway, 
where  a  city  named  Shelburne  now  stands,  which  ex- 
tends two  miles  on  the  water  side,  and  one  mile  back, 
having  wide  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  We  are  told  it  contains  above  90(K)  inha- 
bitants, exclusive  of  what  is  styled  the  Black  Town, 
which  stands  about  a  mile  from  Shel!)urne,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  fresh  water  river  ;  this 
town  is  inhabited  by  1200  free  blacks,  who  served  on 
the  king's  side  during  the  war.  The  liarbour  is  deep, 
capacious,  and  secure,  and  the  tide  hath  a  great  rise 
and  fall. 

Those  loyalists  who  apply  for  land,  obtain  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  they  possessed  before  the 
troubles  commenced,  allowing  for  such  as  have  fa- 
milies to  provide  for.  The  governor  lately  apjiointed 
over  New  Brunswick  is  emjiowered,  it  is  said,  in  his 
instructions,  to  "  grant,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  such 
reduced  officers  as  served  in  his  provincial  corps, 
during  the  late  war  in  North  America,  and  who  shall 
personally  apply  for  the  same,  the  following  (juantities 
of  lands,  subject  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  the 
same  quit  rents  as  other  lands  are  subject  to  in  the 
province  of  Nova-Scotia,  as  also  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  impi-ovement  ;  that  is 
to  say,  To  every  person  having  the  rank  of  a  field 
officer,  3000  acres  ;  to  every  captain,  2000  acres ;  and 
to  every  subaltern,  1000  acres,"  The  same  propor- 
tion of  land  is  allotted  to  the  reduced  officers  of  the 
navy. 

The  principal  exports  from  Great-Britain  to  this 
country,  consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  other 
necessaries  for  wear,  of  fishing  tackle,  and  rigging 
for  ships.  Our  exports,  at  an  average  of  three  years 
before  the  new  settlements,  amounted  to  about 
26,o00l.  The  only  articles  we  can  get  in  exchange 
are  timber,  and  the  ))roduce  of  the  fishery,  which, 
at  a  like  average,  amount  to  about  38,0001.  The 
late  increase  of  inhabitants  induces  us  to  suppose  that , 
they  will  erect  saw  mills,  and  endeavour  to  supply  the 
West-India  islands  vvtth  lumber  of  every  kind,  and 
likewise  the  produce  of  the  fishery,  whicli  will  prove 
equally  beneficial  to  both  countries.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Nova-Scotia,  with  the  islands  adjoining,  is 
computed  at  50,000.  The  settlement  being  yet  in  its 
infancy,  wc  can  form  no  exact  enitimatc  of  its  real 
utility,  winch,  with  its  own  prosperity  and  increase  in 
future,  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  industry 
and  wise  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAP.   V. 


THE 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Account  of  their  Confederation. 

OUR  readers  will  find  an  account  in  our  review  of 
the  principal  transactions  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  most  remarkable 
events  of  that  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  which  at  length  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
therefore  need  not  repeat  them  in  this  place;  but  shall 
only  mention,  that  on  the  4th  of  July  1770,  the  Thir- 
teen American  provinces,  by  a  solemn  act  and  decla- 
ration, renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  contracted  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance 
and  friendship  for  their  common  defence,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for  their  general  | 
and  mutual  advantage,  Sic.  and  from  that  time  consi- 
dered themselves  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  [ 
and  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  all  the  Bellig'e- 
rent  powers.  Each  of  the  colonies,  however,  reserved 
to  themselves  alone  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
their  internal  government,  and  of  framing  laws  in  all 
matters  not  included  in  the  articles  of  confederation  ; 
but  every  state  is  to  abide  by  the  determinations  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  in  all  ques- 
tions which  are  submitted  to  them  by  the  confedera- 
tion. Delegates  from  each  state  are  to  \neet  in  Con- 
gress on  the  first  of  November  in  every  year,  for  ma- 
naging the  general  interests.  On  the  30lh  of  January 
1778,  the  French  king  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of 
America,  as   Independent   States.      On   April   19th, 

1782,  Holland  acknowledged  them  as  such;  and  on 
the  30th  of  November  1782,  provisional  articles  were 
signed  at  Paris,  by  the  British  and  American  com- 
missioners, in  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  acknow- 
ledged the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  be  Free,  Sovereign, 
and  Indej)endent  States ;  and  these  articles  were  af- 
terwards ratified  Ijy  a  definitive  treaty  ;  on  February 
5th,  1783,  Sweden  acknowledged  them  as  such ;  on 
the  2-5th  of  the   same  month,  Denmark;    in  March  | 

1783,  Spain  ;  and  Russia  in  July  following. 

By  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  | 
United  States,  incurred  by  the  late  war,  in  obtaining" 
their  Independence,  amounted  to  7,885,085  dollars; 
and  the  domestic  debt  to  31, 1 15,290 ;  the  total  of 
which,  at  4s.  Gd.  each,  is  equal  to  9,450,0841.  sterling  ;  j 
and  the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  is  567,0051.  On  the 
othtu-  hand,  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Great-Britain  is 
moderately  computed  at  115,654,9141.  and  the  addi- 
tional burden  by  it  since  January  1775,  is  4,557,5751. 
During  the  war,  the  Slates  of  America,  according  to 
authentic  estimates,  lost  by  the  sword  and  in  prison 
80,000  men ;  and  the  number  of  British  soldiers 
killed  in  the  service  amounted  to  13,033  me»i,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  at  New-York. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 

Sit'taliaii,  Boundaries,  Extent,  Divisions,  Rivers, 
Climate,  Produce,  Mines,  Animals,  Natives,  Laws, 
lietiyio)i,  Totrns,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and 
Government. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  41  and  49  deg. 
of  norlh  lat.  and  between  67  and  74  of  west 
long.  It  is  5-30  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  ; 
ani.1  bounticil  on  the  north-east  by  Nova-Scotia  ;  on 
tilt'  souih  by  Now- York;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Canada. 
1 


Division*.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

The  norlli  division  7         »-       u  u-  u    .  ■ 

>        New  Hampshire rDltsnioulli. 

or  govtrnnipnt      3  "^ 

The  middle  division  Massachusil's  c:olonv Boston. 

The.  south  division  Rhode-Island,  &c Newport. 

The  west  division  Connecticut |  Ne>v  L<.ndon. 

I  lierllord. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  country  are  Connecti- 
cut, Thames,  Patuxet,  Menimack,  Piscataqua,  Saco, 
Casco,  Kennebeck,  Penobscot,  or  Pentagonet. 

The  most  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are  those 
formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode-Island,  and  Providence 
plantations;  Monument-Bay,  West  Harbour,  formed 
by  the  bending  of  Cape  Cod,  Boston  Harbour,  Pis- 
cataqua, ami  Casco~Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are  Ca|)e  Cod,  Mar!)le-iread, 
Cape  Anne,  Cape  Nettick,  Cape  Porpus,  Cape  Eli- 
zabeth, and  Cape  Small-point. 

Notwithstanding  New-England  is  situated  near 
ten  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than  the  mother-coun- 
try, yet  the  winter  begins  sooner,  and  continues  lon- 
ger, than  with  us.  But  the  summer  is  extremely  hot, 
and  even  more  so  than  in  places  that  lie  under  the 
same  parallel  in  Europe  :  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
however,  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  which  renders 
tb.e  country  so  healthy,  that  it  is  reported  to  agree 
better  with  English  constitutions,  than  anj'  other  of 
the  American  provinces.  The  length  of  their  day  at 
Boston,  in  summer  and  winter,  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  in  London. 

With  respect  to  the  soil,  all  the  lands  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  America  are  mostly  low,  and  in  some  parts 
swampy  ;  but  further  back  they  rise  into  hills.  The 
north-east  parts  of  New-England  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  the  earth  shallow.  Near  Massa- 
chuset's  Bay,  the  soil  is  black,  and  as  rich  as  in  any 
part  of  England;  and  here  the  first  planters  found 
the  grass  above  three  feet  high.  The  soil  of  the  up- 
lands is  less  fruitful,  being  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel  inclining  to  clay  :  the  low  grounds  abound  in' 
meadows  and  pastures :  they  commonly  allot  about 
two  acres  to  the  maintenance  of  a  cow.  The  best 
meadows  produce  about  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre : 
some  produce  two  tons  :  but  the  hay  is  rank  and  sour. 

European  grain  has  not  been  cultivated  here  with 
much  success.  The  wheat  is  very  subject  to  be 
blasted ;  the  barley  is  a  hungry  grain,  and  the  oats 
are  lean  and  c!)aff'y  ;  but  the  Indian  corn,  which 
makes  the  food  of  the  common  people,  flourishes  here 
in  high  perfection.  The  New  England  people  not 
only  make  bread  of  this  grain,  but  Uialt,  and  brew 
it  into  beer,  which  is  not  contemptible,  though  their 
conunon  dnnk  is  cyder  and  spruce-beer;  the  latter  is 
made  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  molasses.  They  also  raise  in 
New  liiigland  a  large  (juantity  of  flax  and  hemp;  all 
the  fruits  of  Old  England  come  to  great  perfection 
here,  i)arti(ularly  peaches  and  apples.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  seven  or  eight  hundred  line  peaches  on 
a  single  tree;  and  seven  barrels  of  cyder  have,  in  one 
season,  been  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  a  single  apple- 
tree. 

This  country  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  timber ;  particularly  oak,  ash, 
j)ine,  fir,  cedar,  elm,  cypress,  beech,  walnut,  chesnnt, 
hazel,  sassafras,  sumach,  and  other  woods,  used  in 
dyeing  or  tanning  leather,  carpenters'  work,  and  ship- 
building. The  oak  is  thought  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  mother  country  :  but  the  firs  are  of  a  prodigious 
height  and  bulk,  and  furnish  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land with  masts  and  yards  ;  they  also  extract  from 
them  considerable  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  gums, 
and  balm.  The  productions  of  their  forests  are  of 
prodigious  service  to  this  country,  where  sliip-building 
makes  a  very  considerable  branch  of  trade. 

The  iron  mines  of  New-England  are  truly  valuable  : 
the  metal  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  and,  it'  improved, 
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may  become  a  great  national  benefit ;  copper  and  lead 
are  also  found,  but  in  no  great  plenty. 

All  kinds  of  European  animals  thrive  here,  and 
multi|)l3'  exceedingly.  Horned  cattle  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  very  large._  Oxen  have 
been  kdled  of  eighteen  hundred  weight.  Hogs  also 
are  numerous,  and  particularly  excellent ;  some  are  so 
large  as  to  weigh  eighteen  score.  The  horses  are 
small,  but  extremely  hardy.  They  have  also  a  great 
number  of  sheep,  and  of  a  ver}'  good  kind  ;  but  the 
wool,  though  of  a  staple  sufficiently  long,  is  not  near 
so  fine  as  that  of  England  :  they  however  manufacture 
a  great  deal  of  it  with  success.  Elks,  deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  scpiirrels,  beavers,  otters,  bears,  monkies, 
martins,  racoons,  subbs,  wolves  or  wild  dog,  foxes, 
ounces,  and  a  variety  of  other  wild  and  tame  animals, 
are  found  in  this  province,  most  of  them  in  great 
abundance :  but  one  of  the  most  singular  animals  of 
this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is  the  mose,  or 
moose-deer.  There  are  two  species  of  this  animal  ; 
the  light  grey  moose,  and  the  large  black  moose: 
the  former,  often  herd  thirty  or  more  together,  is  a 
very  fine  animal,  and  resembles  the  ordinary  deer  : 
the  latter,  or  black  moose,  is  a  very  stately  creature, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  his  body  about  the  size  of  a 
bull ;  his  neck  resembles  a  stag,  and  his  flesh  is  ex- 
tremely grateful;  the  horns,  when  full  grown,  are 
about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tip, 
wliere  they  spread  twelve  feet,  and  have  shoots  or 
branches  to  eacli  horn,  which  spread  about  six  feet. — 
When  he  traverses  a  wood  or  thicket,  he  lays  his 
horns  on  his  back,  in  ortler  to  prevent  their  being 
entangled  in  the  l)ougiis.  These  prodigious  horns 
he  sheds  every  year.  The  black  moose  does  not 
spring  or  rise  like  the  common  deer  in  going  ;  but  one 
of  the  larg  st  size  has  been  seen,  in  his  common  walk, 
to  step  over  a  gate  live  feet  high:  when  unharboured, 
be  wdl  run  a  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  before 
he  stands  at  bay  ;  and,  when  closely  pursued,  generally 
takes  to  the  water.  The  Indians  hunt  this  creature, 
and  generally  with  success,  notwithst-anding  his  great 
swiftness. 

Few  countries  abound  more  with  fowls,  as  turkies, 
geese,  partiidges,  duclcs,  wigeons,  dappers,  swans, 
heathcocks,  herons,  storks,  black  birds,  all  sorts  of 
barn-door  fowl,  vast  flights  of  pigeons,  ravens,  crows, 
&c.  Among  a  vast  vaiiety  of  reptiles,  rattle-snakes, 
toaus,  and  Irogs,  abound  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  the 
province,  whure,  with  the  owls,  they  make  in  the 
sununer  evenings  a  most  hideous  noise. 

Nor  are  the  New  England  seas  and  rivers  less  pro- 
lific than  the  land.  They  abound  in  fish  ;  and  even 
whales  of  several  kinds  are  found  here  :  the  whale- 
bone, however,  is  said  to  be  less  valuable  than  that  of 
GreeiiliU  i.  A  terrible  fish,  called  the  whale-killer,  is 
also  found  in  these  seas:  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  with  remarkable  strong  teeth  and  jaws. — 
Ten  or  twelve  of  these  fish  will  attack  a  large  whale, 
and  often  destroy  him  ;  i>ut  they  frequently  pay  dear 
for  their  temerity  ;  a  single  stroke  from  the  tail  of  the 
whale  being  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest ;  and 
therefore  they  are  very  careful  not  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  that  part.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penob- 
scot is  a  mackerel  fishery ;  and  vast  quantities  of  cod 
are  taken  during  the  winter  season. 

The  most  populous  and  flourishing  parts  of  Great- 
Britain,  do  not  make  a  mucii  better  appearance  than 
the  cultivated  parts  of  New  England,  which  reach 
above  sixtj  miles  back  :  with  respect  to  population, 
the  number  of  considerable  and  trading  towns,  and 
the  manufactures  carried  on  in  them,  this  country  is 
greatly  supeiior  to  any  other  of  the  colonies.  Here 
are  many  gentlemen  of  considerable  landed  estates, 
which  they  let  to  farmers,  or  manage  by  their  stewards 
or  overseers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are 
composed  of  a  substantial  yeomanry,  who  cultivate 
their  own  freeholds,  without  a  dependence  on  any 
but  Providence,  and  their  own  industry.     These  free- 


holds generally  pass  to  their  children  in  the  manner 
of  gavel -kind,  which  prevents  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  from  being  able  to  emerge  out  of  their  original 
happy  mediocrity.  This  manner  of  inheriting  has 
remarkably  good  effects ;  it  keeps  the  people  within 
bounds  of  their  original  happy  mediocrity,  or,  if  ne- 
cessity urges,  makes  them  more  ready  to  go  backward 
into  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  province,  where 
land  nuiy  be  had  at  an  easy  rate,  and  in  large  [lor- 
tions.  By  this  means,  and  from  the  form  of  their 
government,  they  acquire  a  very  free,  bold,  and  re- 
publican spirit.  The  common  sort  of  people  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  so  independent,  or  possess  so 
many  of  the  couA'eniences  of  life:  they  are  used, 
from  their  infancy,  to  the  exercise  of  arms;  and  they 
have  a  militia,  which  considered  as  such,  is  by  no 
means  contemptible,  but  their  military  strength  is  now 
greatly  augmented. 

Dr.  Douglas,  a  well  informed  writer,  who  pub- 
lished at  Boston  an  account  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  about  the  year  17-5'2,  computes  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  3o4,000 ;  and  proportions  them  in 
the  following  manner : 

Mavsachus.i\  Biv   '2  lO.OOO :   lii    178;J,    they    were   'i50,000 

ConrifClicut 100,000 20(>,000 

Rlioilf  Island 30.000 iO,0:J0 

New     Hampshire...  24,000 82,000 


354.,000 


688,000 


So  that,  by  this  calculation,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  so  amazingly  increased  by  new  settlers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  and  by  a  very  ra|ti,l  population, 
that  they  at  present  amount  to  near  700,000,  including 
NesiToes,  and  a  small  number  of  Indians. 

Throughout  the  whole  populous  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Connecticut,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  infants,  which  are  kept  straight 
by  means  of  a  board  ;  a  practice  learnt  of  the  Indian 
women,  who  abhor  all  crooked  people;  so  that  de- 
formity is  very  uncommon  here.  The  men  are  in 
general  robust,  stout,  and  tall.  The  women  are 
fair,  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  in  their  manners 
and  behaviour,  reserved  and  niodest.  They  are  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  laws  and  mysteries  of  v\hist  or 
quadrille,  nor  have  they  any  great  accpiaintauce  with 
plays  and  operas;  but  they  will  converse  freely  upon 
matters  relative  to  history,  geography,  and  other  lite- 
rary subjects.  They  are  extremely  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers and  travellers  in  this  country. 

In  this  part  of  America,  the  church  of  England  is 
far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition  :  in  several 
places,  the  number  of  auditors  do  not  amount  to 
twelve  persons  ;  and  in  the  year  1768,  the  four  pro- 
vinces contained  upwards  of  700  religious  assemblies, 
of  which  thirty-six  only  observed  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England;  but  the  form  of  its  worship  hav- 
ing lately  undergone  some  material  regulations  in 
these  parts,  by  reducing- it  to  more  moderate  Anti- 
trinitarian  principles,  so  as  to  make  it  more  nearly 
resemble  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  therefore 
thought  that  the  professors  of  that  denomination  will 
soon  become  more  numerous.  The  Connecticut  pro- 
vince hath  also  provided  a  bishop  for  the  Episco- 
palians among  them,  by  sending  one  of  their  number 
to  Scotland,  to  be  ordained  by  the  non-juring  bishops 
of  the  Epijfcopal  Church  in  that  kingdom,  which 
ceremony  was  performeil  at  Aberdeen.  Every  par- 
ticular society  or  church  of  Dissenters  is  independent 
of  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  nor  does  there 
lie  AW)  appeal  from  their  punishments  or  censures. — 
The  ministers  of  Boston  depend  entirely  on  the  libe- 
rality of  their  hearers  for  support,  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution being  made  for  them  by  the  congregation, 
every  time  divine  service  is  celebrated.  It  is  but 
lately  that  they  suft'ered  any  member  of  the  church  of 
England  to  have  a  share  in  the  magistracy,  or  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Commons,  or  House  of  Re>- 
presentatives. 

Their 
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Their  laws  were  formerly  very  severe  ag-ainst 
Quakers.  To  bring  one  in,  was  a  forfeiture  of  lOOl. 
to  conceal  one,  40s.  an  hour ;  to  go  to  a  Quaker's 
meeting,  10s.  to  preach  there,  os.  A  Quaker,  not 
an  inhabitant,  was  subject  to  banishment ;  and  if  he 
returned,  death.  Vagrant  Quakers  were  sentenced 
to  be  whipped,  branded  with  the  letter  K,  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  banished  ;  if  they  returned,  death  :  Jiiit 
these,  and  some  other  severe  ecclesiastical  laws  are 
now  repealed,  in  consequence  of  the  diftusion  of 
more  humane  and  equitable  principles.  Calvinism, 
from  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers  hath  been  very 
prevalent  in  New  England,  many  of  whose  inhabi- 
tants observe  the  Sal)bath  with  strictness ;  but  their 
observance  of  it  hatli  of  late  been  much  diminished. 
Since  their  independence,  there  is  no  established  reli- 
gion in  the  province,  but  every  sect  is  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  is  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tliis  province  will,  in  a 
course  of  years,  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  ;  since  we  find,  that  on  the  4th  of 
Mav,  1780,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  council  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachuset's-Bay,  for 
incorporating  and  establishing  a  society  for  the  culti- 
vation and  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  it  is 
intitled.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
the  first  ineml;ers  were  named  in  the  act ;  and  they 
were  never  to  exceed  200,  nor  to  be  fewer  than 
forty.  It  was  declared  in  the  act,  that  the  end  and 
design  of  the  institution  of  the  said  Academy,  was,  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  America,  and  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  country,  and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  its 
various  natural  productions  might  be  applied  ;  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  medicinal  discoveries  ;  mathe- 
matical disquisitions  ;  pliilosophical  inquiries  and  ex- 
periments ;  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  o-eoo-ra- 
phical  observations;  im|)rovements  in  agriculture, 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and,  in  short,  to 
cultivate  every  art  and  science  which  might  tend  to 
advance  the  interest,  honour,  dignity,  and  happiness 
of  a  free  independent  state.  This  act,  which  was 
calculated  for  promoting  the  above-mentioned  laud- 
able purposes,  was  framed  and  established  as  law, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  between 
Great-Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  even  while  that 
war  was  carried  on  with  great  animosity  on  both 
sides. 

No  person  can  be  arrestetl  in  this  province,  if  there 
are  any  means  of  satisfaction  ;  nor  imprisoned,  unless 
there  be  a  concealment  of  eftects.  Adultery  was  for- 
merly death  to  both  parties. 

Boston  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, and  of  all  New  England  ;  it  was  formerly  the 
chief  of  the  British  empire  in  America.  It  stands  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  Massachuset's  Bay,abont 
eiglit  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  well  fortifieJi.  The 
approach  to  the  harbour  by  shipping  is  narrow  ;  bnt 
v.iUiin  it  there  is  room  enough  for  oOO  sail  to  lie  at 
anchor,  in  a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  stands  Fort  Williaiy,  the  most  re- 
gular fortress  in  the  British  plantations  :  no  ship  can 
approach  the  town,  without  passing  directly  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  About  two  leagues  from  the 
city  is  a  light-house,  erected  on  a  rock,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  makes  signals  to  the  castle,  and  the 
castle  .to  the  town.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which 
is  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  numerous  navy,  is  a 
pier,  near  2000  feet  in  length,  with  a  row  of  mer- 
chants' warehouses  on  the  north  side.  The  city  lies 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  round  the  harbour,  being 
in  length  about  two  miles,  and  in  some  places  iicar 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  l)road.  Here  are  ten  churches 
of  different  denominations,  a  fine  town-  house,  a  print- 
ing-office, and  several  booksellers  shops.  Here  also 
the  governor  resides,  the  general  assembly  and  the 
chief  courts  of  judicature    are  held,    and  here   are 


transacted  the  affairs  of  the  whole  province.  There 
is  a  market  every  Thursday,  and  fairs  for  three  days 
together,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  and 
the  last  Tuesday  in  October.  Above  (ioO  ships  have 
been  laden  here  in  a  year,  for  Europe  and  the  British 
plantations,  with  lumber,  beef,  pork,  fish,  ^c.  The 
neck  of  land  which  joins  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  is  built  to  the  continent,  is  not  above  fifty  yards 
wide.  An  adjoining  district,  called  Charles-Town, 
was  destroyed  since  the  connnencement  of  the  late 
civil  war. 

Cambridge-Town,  commonly  called  Newton,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  branch  of  Charles  River, 
about  three  miles  from  Boston,  in  which  are  several 
good  streets  :  but  is  most ,  cortsideralde  for  its  uni- 
versity, consisting  of  three  colleges.  It  is  governed 
by  a  ])resident,  five  fellows,  and  the"  treasurer,  who 
have  each  of  thetn  a  competent  revenue  settled  on 
them. 

Salem,  Portsmouth,  Newhaven,  Newport,  and  the 
other  towns  of  New  England,  are  in  general  neatly 
built,  and  commodiously  situated  on  fine  navig-able 
rivers,  with  good  harbours,  but  having  nothing  re- 
markable in  them. 

New  England  is  remarkable  for  its  comtnel'ce  ;  its 
own  productions  furnish  a  large  quantitv  of  goods  for 
exportation  ;  bnt  this  is  far  from  forming  the  whole 
trade  of  this  province,  their  ships  are  the  chief  car- 
riers of  all  the  colonies  of  North  America,  especially 
to  and  from  the  West-India  sugar  islands.  The  princi- 
pal conmiodities  of  the  country  are  pig  and  bar  iron, 
which,  under  t\\e  British  government^  was  i«»porte«l 
into  England  dnty  free;  masts,  yards,  |!itch,  tar,  and 
turpentine,  for  which  they  make  larg-e  contracts  for 
the  royal  navy :  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  pipe  staves^ 
lumber,  boat-ds ;  all  sol'ts  of  provisions,  vvhioli  they 
send  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and  British  sugar  islands  j 
as  corn,  biscuits,  meal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  clieese» 
apples,  cyder,  onions,  dried  tuackerel  and  cod  fish. 
They  also  send  to  those  islands,  cattle,  horses,  planksj 
hoops,  shingles,  pipe  staves,  oil,  tallow,  turpentine, 
bark,  calf  skins,  and  tobacco.  Their  peltry  trade, 
which  was  formerly  very  considel-able,  is  now  of  small 
account.  Tliey  have  very  valuable  fisheries  on  their 
coast,  in  mackerel  atid  cod,  which  employ  a  vast 
nundjer  of  hands,  and  of  which  they  are  at  gt-eat 
pains  to  reap  the  advantage.  With  the  jjnxlitce  of 
these  fisheries,  they  trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant 
and  the  West-IndieSj  to  El  considerable  amoti^t  an- 
nually. 

The  manufactures  of  this  country,  are  daily  ini- 
jjroving.  They  make  coarse  linen  ahd  woollen  cloth 
for  home  consumption  ;  hats  are  also  n\ade  here,  and 
sold  in  a  clandestine  manner,  in  all  the  other  colonies, 
where  they  are  eagerly  purchased.  Sugal'-baking, 
the  distillery,  paper-making,  and  salt-works  are  in  an 
improving  state.  Tiie  business  of  ship-building  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  pvofitabk:  employments  of 
this  country.  Ships  are  often  built  lu-re  upon  com- 
mission ;  but  the  greatest  nun>ber  on  their  own  At>- 
count.  The  merchants  of  New  England,  as  soon  as 
a  ship  is  constructed,  load  her  with  the  protluce  of  the 
■country,  as  na^  a!  stores,  fish,  and  train  oil,  and  send 
her  out  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
the  Levant ;  where,  after  disposing  of  the  carg-o, 
they  engage  with  the  merchants  in  carrying  goods 
from  one  port  to  another,  till  an  opi>ortunity  offers 
of  selling  the  ship  to  advantage,  which  is  generally 
done  in  a  very  short  time.  Tiiis  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce  is  now  on  the  decline.  In  the  year  1738, 
they  built  at  Boston  forty-one  larye  ships,  burthen  in 
all  6,624  tons;  in  174:3  only  thirty ;  in  1740  they  were 
reduced  to  fifteen,  tnai^ing  in  the  whole  no  more 
than  2,4-30  tons  of  shippint;-.  Since  which  we  had 
no  exact  acc^ount ;  but  it  is  sup|)osed  to  continue  mudl 
in  the  same  state.  The  ships  and  vessels  budt  at  the 
other  towns  in  New  England,  are  not  included  in  ;his 
account. 

Before 
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Before  the  late  unhappy  differences,  the  value  of 
British  manufactures  and  Indian  commodities  sent  to 
this  province  from  the  mother-country,  on  an  average 
of  three  years,  amounted  to  about  39.5,0001.  and  the 
imports  to  Great-Britain,  about  370,5001.  but  both 
are  greatly  decreased,  thoug-h  the  trade  has  been 
reviving'  for  some  time. 

The  history  and  g-overnment  of  New  England  next 
demand  our  attention.  This  part  of  North  America 
is  at  present  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachuset's,  Rhode-Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, In  1606,  James  I.  had  erected  two  com- 
panies by  letters  patent,  with  power  to  send  colo- 
nies into  those  parts,  then  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Virginia,  being-  the  north-east  coast 
of  America.  However,  as  no  settlements  were  made 
in  consequence  of  this  authority,  the  companies  con- 
tented themselves  with  sending  out  a  few  ships  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  their  furs,  and  to  fish  on 
their  coast.  Things  continued  in  this  state,  till  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  when  they  were  far  from 
mending.  This  prince,  who  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  church  and  churchmen,  finished  his  ill  conduct  by 
placing  Dr.  Laud  at  the  head  of  the  church  ;  this  pre- 
late, at  the  very  time  when  religious  dissensions,  by 
which  England  was  torn  in  pieces,  had  become  warm 
and  furious,  pei"secuted  all  sects  of  nonconformists 
with  unrelenting  severity;  which,  instead,  of  raising 
terror,  produced  a  sort  of  indignant  hatred  in  the 
sufferers,  who  became  every  day  more  ad'.erse  from 
listening  to  the  least  tenns  of  agreement  with 
surplices,  organs,  common  prayer,  or  communion 
tables  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  ;  and  there  was 
no  part  of  the  known  world  whither  they  would  not 
fly  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

A  number  of  the  same  persuasion  had  taken  refuge 
in  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  James's  reign  ;  but 
even  in  that  country,  where  every  sect  of  religion  is 
tolerated,  they  were  equally  unhappy.  They  were 
not  persecuted  indeed,  but  narrowly  watched.  In 
this  state  of  indolent  security,  their  zeal  began  ta 
have  dangerous  languors  for  want  of  opposition  ; 
and,  being  destitute  both  of  power  and  consequence, 
they  became  tired  of  their  as>lum,  and  desirous  of 
residing  where  they  had  no  superior.  Accordingly, 
an  agent  was  di^ipatched  to  England,  who  agreed 
with  the  company  who  had  obtained  a  charter  for 
an  exclusive'trade  to  North  America,  under  the  title 
of  the  Plymouth  Council,  for  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
New  World  for  forming  a  settlement.  The  royal 
permission  was  also  obtained,  and  a  number  of  those 
people  embarked  for  America,  then  little  better  than 
a  thick  and  gloomy  forest. 

This  colony  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  to 
the  place  where  they  first  settled.  The  number  of 
adventurers  was  but  small,  they  landed  at  a  bad  season 
of  the  year,  and  were  supported  only  by  their  own 
private  funds.  The  winter  was  dreadfully  cold,  and 
the  country  covered  with  wood,  afforded  very  little 
for  the  refreshment  of  persons  rendered  sickly  by  a 
tedious  voyage,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant 
colony.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  near  half  of  them  perished  by  the 
scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate. — 
They  who  survived,  however,  were  not  dispirited 
either  by  the  losses  or  the  hardships  they  Were  still 
doomed  to  endure.  Supported  by  that  vigour  which 
then  formed  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  by  the 
satisfaction  of  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of 
spiritual  power,  they  reduced,  by  unremitted  labour, 
the  savage  country  to  yield  them  a  toleiable  liveli- 
hood, and  by  degrees  a  comfortable  subsistence.  This 
establishment  was  made  in  the  year  1621.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  same  class  of  people  in  England  be- 
ing harassed  by  the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
many  of  them  retired  to  their  brethren  in  America. — 
The  colony  now  began  to  wear  the  face  of  prosperity, 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had  built  four 
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towns,  Salem,  Dorchester,  Charles-Town,  and  Bos- 
ton, of  which  the  latter- has  since  become  the  capital 
of  New  England. 

It  might  be  naturally  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England,  who  had  themselves  so  lately  fled 
from  persecution,  would  ha\  e  been  <lisposed  to  grant 
the  greatest  freedom  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
Many  of  them  were  bigotted  ;  and,  though  they  had 
felt  the  weight  of  persecution  themselves,  they  had 
no  charity  for  those  who  professcil  sentiments  different 
from  their  own.  The  very  doctrine  of  any  kind  of 
toleration  was  so  odious  to  the  greatest  part,  that  one 
of  the  first  persecutions  in  this  country  was  exercised 
on  a  small  party  among  themselves,  who  were  hardy 
enough  to  mention  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no 
power  to  use  compulsory  methods  in  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion. The  fury  of  unbridled  zeal  was  let  loose ; 
and,  after  the  people  had  been  hai-assed  by  all  the 
vexatious  methods  that  could  be  devised,  they  were 
driven  from  their  farms,  and  forced  to  fly  for  shelter 
to  another  district.  They  settled  to  the  southward  of 
their  brethren,  near  Cape  Cod,  where  they  formed  a 
new  government  on  their  own  principles,  and  built 
a  town  which  they  called  Providence ;  and  sucli  is 
the  connection  between  justness  of  sentiment  and 
external  prosperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode- 
Island,  though  small,  became  extremely  populous 
and  flourishing.  In  a  word,  as  persecution  gave  rise 
to  the  first  settlement  in  New  England,  so  subsequent 
persecutions  among  themselves  gave  rise  to  new  co- 
lonies, and  thus  facilitated  the  spreading  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  whole  country ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
America  became  the  main  asylum  of  all  discontented 
and  enterprising-  spirits ;  and  such  were  the  numbers 
which  embarked  for  it  from  England,  that,  in  1637, 
a  proclamation  was  published,  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  sailing  thither,  without  an  express  licence 
from  the  govenuneut.  It  is  said,  that  for  want  of 
such  a  licence,  Ohver  Cromwell,  and  others  of  that 
party,  were  prevented  from  going  to  New  England, 
after  they  had  taken  shipping  with  that  intent. 

These  provinces,  namely.  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chuset's, Rhode-Island,  and  Connecticut,  were  im- 
powered  by  their  charter  to  establish  such  order,  and 
form  such  laws  as  they  thought  requisite,  provided 
they  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. — 
Strangers  to  the  qualifications  necessary  in  legislators, 
and  violent  enthusiasts,  the  first  settlers  imitated  the 
ancient  Jewish  polity  in  almost  every  respect;  they 
adopted  the  books  of  Moses  as  the  laws  of  the  land. 
These  were  ill  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  therefore 
were  soon  after  laid  aside.  Few  charters  were  ever 
more  ample  than  those  granted  to  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England.  The  colonists  were  indeed  almost 
independent  of  their  mother  country.  Not  only  the 
power  of  making  laws  was  vested  iii  them,  but  they 
also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
magistrates,  the  governor,  the  council,  and  the  as- 
sembly. But  it  seems  even  these  powers  were  not 
suflScient;  for,  towai-ds  the  end  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  the  Massachuset's  colony  were  accused 
of  violating  their  charter,  as  was  the  city  of  London, 
and  deprived  of  it  by  a  judgment  in  the  King's- 
Bench.  From  that  time  they  continued  without  a 
charter  till  the  Revolution;  the  bigotted  reign  of 
^ames  the  Second  was  a  very  improper  season  for 
Dissenters  to  apply  for  favours.  But  soon  after  his 
abdication,  when  English  liberty  was  restored,  the 
colonists  of  New  England  obtained  a  new  charter, 
but  much  inferior  in  extensive  privileges  to  the  for- 
mer. The  appointment  of  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty, were  vested  in  the  crown ;  the  command  of  the 
militia  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  governor,  as 
captain-general  of  the  province  ;  all  judges,  justices, 
and  sherifls,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
were  nominated  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of 
the  council ;  the  governor  had  the  negative  in  the 
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choice  of  counsellors,  peremptory  autl  unlimited.    He 
was  not  obUged  to  give   a  reason  for  what  he  did  in 
this  particular,  or  restrained  to  any  number ;  authentic 
copies  of  the  several  acts  passed  by  the  colony,  as  well 
as  others,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  royal  approbation;  but,  if  the  laws  of 
this  colony  were  not  repealed  within  three  years  after  { 
they   were  presented,  they  were  not  afterwards  re-  \ 
pealable  by  the  crown  :   no  laws,  ordinances,  or  elec- 
tions of  Magistrates,  or  any  acts  of  government  what-  i 
ever,  were  valid,  without   tlie    governor's  assent   in  ' 
writing;  and  appeals  for  sumi  above   3001,  sterling  ' 
were  m  ide   to  tlie  king  and   council.      But,  notwith- 
standing these  restrictions,  the  Massachuset's  colony 
still  enjoyed  many  valuable  privileges:  they  not  only 
chose  the  members  of  the  assenil)ly,  or  luwer  house 
of  parliament,  but  that  asseml)ly,  with  the  governor's 
concurrence,   chose  the  council,  which  resembled  flie 
English  house  of  lords ;    and   the   governor   himself 
depended  upon  the  assembly   for  his  amuial  support. 
The  ancient  colony  of  Plymouth  and  territory  called 
Main,  are  united  to  the  Massachuset's  government. 

The  colony  of  New  Hami)shire,  as  a  royal  g'overn- 
nient,  was  more  dependent  on  the  mother-country  ; 
the  council,  as  well  as  the  governor,  were  appointed 
by  the  crown.  In  other  respects,  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  and  that  of  Massachuset's-Bay  were 
the  same. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  never  forfeited  their 
charter;  but  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  granted  at 
their  first  settlement. 

There  were  ori<finallv  three  sorts  of  "fo^ernments 
established  by  the  Knglish  on  the  continent  of  America, 
viz.  royal  governments,  charter  governments,  and  pro- 
prietary goveinments.  A  royal  government  was  pro- 
perly so  called,  because  the  colony  was  immediately 
dependent  on  the  crown,  and  the  king'  remained  so- 
vereign of  tlie  colony.  A  charter  government  was  so 
called,  because  a  company,  incorporated  by  the  king's 
charter,  was  iii  a  manner  vested  with  sovereign  au- 
thority. A  proprietary  government  was  so  denomi- 
nated, because  the  proprietor,  either  by  purchase  or 
gift,  had  a  kind  of  re^al  authority. 

In  consequence  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
oa  the  legislative  authority  of  Great-Britain,  they  go- 
verument  of  New  England  has  been  entirely  changed. 
By  an  order  from  the  council  of  Boston,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  American  congress,  absolving  the  United 
Colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent, 
v,as,  on  the  'iolh  of  July  1770,  publicly  proclaimed 
i'rom  the  balcony  of  the  state-house  in  that  town ;  and, 
in  October  1780,  a  constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  commonwealth  of  Massachuset's,  with 
a  declaration  of  rights,  was  agreed  to  and  established 
bj  the  inhabitants  of  that  province ;  the  preamble  to 
which  represented,  tliat  "  the  end  of  the  institution, 
iivdintenance,  and  administration  of  government,  is, 
to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic ;  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  with  the  power  of  enjo)  ing,  in  safety  and  tran- 
tiuillity,  their  natural  rights,  and  the  Idessings  of  life  : 
and  that  whenever  these  great  objects  are  not  obtain- 
ed, the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government, 
and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  their  prosperity 
and  happiness,"  *^c.  It  was  in  this  constitution  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  that  no  peaceable  subject 
should  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his  person, 
liberty,  or  estates,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner 
and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience :  It  was  also  enacted,  that  all  religious 
societies,  &c.  should  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  their  ])ublic  teachers,  and  of  con- 
tracting with  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance  ; 
that  no  subordination  of  any  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  should  ever  be  established  by  law ;  and  that 
every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning"  them- 
selves peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  common- 
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wealth,  should  be  equallv  entitled  to  its  protection  ; 
it  was  likewise  therein  declared,  that,  as  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in 
a  state,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  restrained  in  that 
commonwealth. 

The  legislative  department  is  to  be  formed  by  a  se- 
nate, and  a  house  of  representatives;  each  of  whicli 
to  have  a  negative  on  the  other ;  the   senators,  and 
members  of  the  house   of  representatives,  are  to  be 
elected   annually ;    every  male,  of  twenty-one   years 
of  age  or  upwards,  resident  during  one   year  in   any 
particular  town  of  the  commonwealtli,  and  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  the   said  town   of  the  annual 
income  of  -"Jl.  or  any  estate  of  601.  value,  is  entitled 
to  a  vote  for  senators  and  representatives  of  the  district 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant.     The  senators  are  forty, 
viz.  for  Sufliblk  six,  Essex  six,  Middlesex  five,  Hamp- 
shire four,  Plymouth  three,  Barnstable  one,  Bristol 
three,  York  two.  Duke's   and  Nantucket  one,  Wor- 
cester five,  Cumberland  one,  Lincoln  one,  Berkshire 
two.     The  house  of  representatives  is  also  chosen  in 
certain  proportions,  and  paid  by  the  constituent  body. 
A  supreme   executive   magistrate,  who  should  be 
styled  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chuset's, and  also  a  lieutenant-governor,  were  directed 
to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  electors: 
these  were  to  be  assisted  by  nine  counsellors,  chosen 
by  ballot,  out  of  the  senate.     The  secretary,  treasurer, 
receiver-general,  notaries-republic,  and  naval  officers, 
are  elected  animally  by  the  senators  and   representa- 
tives.    The  judiciary  power  is  to  ijc  septennial,  and 
the  delegates  to  congress  are  to  be  chosen   each   year 
by  and  out  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
or  general  court.     The  governor  has  no  controul   in 
the  choice  of  officers,  but   has   a   negative   on   bills 
transmitted  to  him  for  assent  from  the  general  court. 

New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  have  not  long- 
finally  settled  their  forms  of  go\crnment;  for  they  at 
first,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  that  of  IMassachu- 
set's-Bay.  The  state  of  Rhode-Island  adheres  to 
their  original  charter  as  the  rule  of  government,  since 
it  contains  an  ample  grant  of  all  legislative,  juilici;d, 
and  executive  powers. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  almost  uni- 
versally of  English  descent ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  great  and  general  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  education,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  preserved  among-  them  so  free  of  cor- 
ruption. It  is  true,  that  from  laziness,  inattention, 
and  want  of  acquaintance  with  mankind,  many  of 
the  people  in  the  country  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  use  some  peculiar  phrases,  and  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain words  in  a  flat,  drawling-  manner.  Hence  fo- 
reigners pretend  they  know  a  New  Englandman  from 
his  manner  of  speaking.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  a  Pennsylvanian,  a  Viiginian,  or  a. 
Carolinian  ;  for  all  have  some  phrases  and  modes  of 
pronunciation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  their  neighbours.  Men  of  eminence 
in  the  several  learned  professions  and  colleges,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  forming-  the  standard  of  pronun- 
ciation for  their  respective  states ;  and  not  that  class 
of  people  who  have  imbibed  the  habit  of  using  a 
numl)cr  of  singular  and  ridiculous  phrases,  and  who 
pronounce  badly. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  stout,  and 
well  built.  They  glory,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  in 
possessing-  that  spirit  of  freedom,  which  induced  their 
ancestors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardships  of  settling 
in  a  wilderness.  Their  education,  laws,  and  situation, 
serve  to  inspire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty. — 
Their  jealousy  is  awakened  at  the  first  motion  to- 
wards an  invasion  of  their  rights.  They  are  indeed 
often  jealous  to  excess ;  a  circumstance  which  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  imaginary  grievances,  and  of  in- 
numerable groundless  suspicions,  and  unjust  com- 
plaints ag^iijst  government.     But  these  ebullitions  of 
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jealousy,  though  censurable,  and  productive  of  some 
political  evils,  shew  that  the  essence  of  true  liberty 
exists  in  New  England  ;  for  jealousy  is  the  guardian 
of  liberty,  and  a  characteristic  of  free  republicans. — 
A  law,  respecting  the  descent  of  estates  which  are 
generally  held  in  fee  simple,  which  for  substance  is 
the  same  in  all  the  New  England  states,  is  the  chief 
foundation  and  protection  of  this  liberty.  By  this 
law,  the  possessions  of  the  father  are  to  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  children,  excepting  the  eldest 
son,  who  has  a  double  portion.  In  tliis  way  is  pre- 
served that  happy  mediocrity  among  the  people, 
which,  by  inducing  economy  and  industry,  removes 
from  them  temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  tliem  to 
hal)its  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  At  tb<^  same  time 
their  industry  and  frugality  exempt  th  :  n  from  want, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  snlimitting  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  their  liberties. 

In  New  England  learning  is  more  generally  diffused 
among  all  ranks  of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe  ;  arising  from  the  excellent  establishment 
of  schools  in  every  township. 

Another  very  valuable  source  of  information  to  the 
people  is  the  newspapers,  of  which  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  are  printed  every  week  in  New  England, 
and  circulated  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country. 

A  person  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read 
and  write,  is  rarelv  to  be  found.  By  means  of  this 
general  establishment  of  schools,  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  newspapers,  and  the  consequent  spread  of 
learning,  every  township  throughout  the  country  is 
furnished  with  men  rapable  of  conducting  the  aH'airs 
of  their  town  with  judgment  and  discretion.  These 
men  are  the  channels  of  political  infoiniation  to  the 
lower  class  of  people ;  if  such  a  class  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  New  England,  where  every  man  thinks  him- 
self at  least  as  good  as  his  neighbour,  and  believes 
that  all  mankind  are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal.  The 
people  from  their  childhood  form  habits  of  canvassing 
|)ublic  aftairs,  anil  conniience  politicians.  This  na- 
turally leads  them  to  be  very  inquisitive.  It  is  with 
knowledge  as  with  riches,  the  more  a  man  has,  the 
more  he  wishes  to  obtain  ]  his  desire  has  no  bound. — 
This  desire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, prevails  throughout  all  classes  of  peo[»le  in  New 
England  :  and  from  their  various  modes  of  expressing 
it,  some  of  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  bordering 
on  impertinence,  strangers  have  been  induced  to  men- 
tion impertinent  inquisitiveness  as  a  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  New  England  people.  But  this  is  true 
only  with  regard  to  that  class  of  people  who  have 
confined  themselves  to  domestic  life,  and  have  not  had 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  the  world;  and  such 
people  are  not  peculiar  to  New  England — they  com- 
pos-,; a  great  part  of  the  citizens  of  every  state.  This 
class,  it  is  true,  is  large  in  New  England,  where  agri- 
culture is  the  principal  employment.  But  will  not  a 
candid  and  ingenuous  mind  ascribe  this  inquisitiveness 
in  these  honest  and  well-meaning  people  to  a  laudable 
rather  than  to  a  censurable  disposition  ? 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  people  have  either 
too  little  or  too  much  learaing  to  make  peaceable 
subjects.  They  know  enough,  however,  to  think 
they  know  a  great  deal,  when  in  fact  they  know  but 
little.  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." — 
Each  man  has  his  independent  system  of  politics  ; 
and  each  assumes  a  dictatorial  office.  Hence  origi- 
nates that  restless,  litigious,  complaining  spirit,  which 
forms  a  dark  shade  in  the  character  of  New  England 
men. 

This  litigious  temper  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  re- 
publicanism j  but  it  denotes  a  corruption  of  virtue, 
which  is  one  of  its  essential  principles.  Where  a 
people  have  a  great  share  of  freedom,  an  equal  share 
of  virtue  is  necessary  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
it.  Freedom  without  virtue  or  honour,  is  licentious- 
ness. 


Before  the  late  war,  which  introduced  into  New 
England  a  flood  of  corruptions,  with  many  improve- 
ments, the  sabbath  was  observed  with  great  strictness; 
no  unnecessary  travelling,  no  secular  business,  no  visit- 
ing, no  diversions  were  permitted  on  that  sacred  day. 
They  considered  it  as  consecrated  to  divine  worship, 
and  were  generally  punctual  and  serious  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  it.  Their  laws  were  strict  in  guardino- 
the  sabbath  against  every  imio\  ation.  The  supposed 
severity  with  which  these  laws  were  composed  and 
executed,  together  with  some  other  traits  in  their  re- 
ligious character,  have  acquired,  for  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  the  name  of  a  superstitious,  bigotted  people. 
But  superstition  an»l  bigotry  are  so  indefinite  in  their 
significations,  and  so  variously  applied  by  persons  of 
different  principles  and  educations,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  they  ever  deserved  that  charac- 
ter. Leaving  every  person  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  will  only  observe,  that, 
since  the  war,  a  catholic,  tolerant  spirit,  occasioned  by 
a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  mankind,  has  greatly 
increased,  and  is  becomnig  universal  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  break  the  proper  l)onnd,  and  liberalize  away  all 
true  religion,  of  which  there  is  much  danger,  they 
will  counteract  that  strong  propensity  in  human  nature, 
which  leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  its 
opposite. 

There  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  re- 
ligious character  of  this  people,  which  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention ;  and  that  is,  the  custom  of  annimlly 
celebrating  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  In  the  sprnig, 
the  several  governors  issue  their  proclamations,  ap- 
pointing a  day  to  be  religiously  observed  in  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  throughout  their  respective 
states,  in  which  the  predominating  vices,  that  parti- 
cularly call  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In 
autunm,  after  harvest,  that  gladsome  sera  in  the  hus- 
bandman's life,  the  governors  again  issue  their  procla- 
mations, appointing  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
enumerating  the  public  blessings  received  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  year. 

This  pious  custom  originated  with  their  venerable 
ancestors,  the  first  settlers  in  New  England  ;  and  has 
been  handed  down  as  sacred  throngh  the  successive 
generations  of  their  posterity.  A  custom  so  rational, 
and  so  happily  calculated  to  cherish  in  the  mmds  of  the 
people  a  sense  of  their  dependence  on  the  Great  Be- 
nefactor of  the  world  for  all  their  blessings,  it  is  hoped 
will  ever  be  sacredly  preserved. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  New  England  of  the 
baser  sort,  who,  averse  to  honest  industry,  have  recourse 
to  knavery  for  subsistence.  Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of 
dishonesty,  with  the  assumed  face  and  frankness  of  in- 
tegrity, they  go  about  like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
with  a  design  to  defraud.  These  people,  enterprising, 
from  necessity,  have  not  confined  their  knavish  tricks 
to  New  England.  Other  states  have  felt  the  effects 
of  their  villany.  Hence  they  have  characterised  the 
New  Englanders  as  a  knavish,  artful  and  dishonest 
people.  But  that  conduct  which  distinguishes  only  a 
small  class  of  people  in  any  nation  or  state,  ought  not 
to  be  indiscriminately  ascribed  to  all,  or  be  suffered  to 
stamp  their  national  character.  In  New  England 
there  is  as  great  a  proportion  of  honest  and  industri- 
ous citizens  as  in  any  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain  their 
estates  by  hard  and  persevering  labour  :  they  of  con- 
sequence know  their  \  ahie,  and  spend  with  frugality. 
Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate 
fare  better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide 
a  competent  maintenance  for  their  poor,  and  the 
necessitous  stranger  is  protected,  and  relieved  from 
their  humane  institutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  said, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier, 
better  furnished  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  or  more  independent  than  the  farmers  in 
New  England.  As  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are   hardy,   independent  freeholders,   thejr  manners 
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are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  congenial  to  theii-  employ- 
ment,— plain,  simple,  and  unpolished.  Strangers  are 
received  and  entertained  among-  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  artless  sincerity,  friendly,  and  uniform  hospi- 
tality. Their  children,  those  imitative  creatures,  to 
whose  education  particular  attention  is  paid,  early  im- 
bibe the  manners  and  habits  of  those  around  them,  and 
the  stranger,  with  pleasure,  notices  the  honest  and 
decent  respect  that  is  paid  hhn  by  the  children  as  he 
passes  through  the  country. 

As  the  people,  by  representation,  make  their  own 
laws  and  appoint  their  own  officers,  they  cannot  be 
oppressed;  and,  living  under  goverm'ent,  which  have 
few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bribery, 
corrupt  canvassings,  c"  intrigue.  Real  al)ilities  and 
a  moral  character  unblemished,  are  the  ciualitications 
requisite  in  the  view  of  most  people  for  offices  of  pub- 
lic trust.  The  expression  of  a  wish  to  be  promoted, 
is  the  direct  way  to  be  disappointed. 

The  iiihal)itants  of  New  England  are  generally 
fond  of  the  arts,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great 
success.  Their  colleges  have  flourished  beyond  any 
others  in  the  United  States.  The  illustrioiis  characters 
they  have  produced,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  politics,  law,  divinity,  the  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  natural  and  civil  history,  and  in  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  in  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  handsome. 
They  generally  have  fair,  fresh,  and  healthful  counte- 
nances, mingled  with  much  female  softness  and  deli- 
cacy. Those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  (and  they  are  consideral)ly  numerous)  are 
genteel,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are 
sprightly  and  sensible  in  conversation.  They  are  early 
taught  to  manage  domestic  concerns  with  neatness 
and  economy.  Ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune 
make  it  a  part  of  their  daily  business  to  superintend 
the  aftairs  of  the  family.  Employment  at  the  needle, 
in  cookery,  and  at  the  spinning-wheel,  with  them  is 
honourable.  Idleness,  even  in  those  of  independent 
fortunes,  is  universally  disreputable.  The  women  in 
the  country  manufacture  the  greatest  [jart  of  the  cloth- 
ing of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  woollen  cloths 
are  strong  and  decent.  Their  butter  and  cheese  are 
not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amusement 
in  New  England  ;  and  of  this  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming  is  practised 
by  none  but  those  who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not  find 
a  reputable  employment.  The  gamester,  the  horse- 
jockey,  and  the  knave,  are  equally  despised,  and  their 
company  is  avoided  by  all  who  would  sustain  fair  and 
irreproachable  characters.     The  odious  and  inhuman 

f)ractices  of  duelling-,  gouging,  cock-fighting,  and 
lorse-racing,  are  scarcely  known  here. 

The  athletic  and  healthy  diversions  of  cricket, 
foot-ball,  quoits,  wrestling,  jumping,  hopping,  foot- 
races, and  prison-bass,  are  universally  practised  iiY  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  in  the  most  popidous 
places,  and  by  people  of  almost  all  ranks.  Squirrel- 
hunting  is  a  noted  diversion  in  country  places,  where 
this  kind  of  game  is  plenty.  Some  divert  themselves 
with  fox-hunting,  and  others  with  the  more  profita- 
ble sports  of  fishing  and  duck-hunting  :  and  in  the 
frontier  settlements,  where  deer  and  fur  game  abotmd, 
the  inhabitants  make  a  lucrative  sport  of '  hunting 
them. 

In  the  winter  season,  while  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  which  is  commonly  two  or  tliree  months, 
sleighing  is  the  general  diversion.  A  great  part  of  the 
families  throughout  the  country  are  furnished  with 
horses  and  sleighs.  The  young  people  collect  in  par- 
ties, and  with  a  great  deal  of  sociability  resort  to  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  they  regale  themselves  for  a  few 
hours  with  dancing  and  a  social  supper,  and  then  re- 
tire. These  diversions,  as  well  as  all  others,  are 
many   times  carried  to  excess.     To  these  excesses, 


and  a  sudden  exposure  to  extreme  cold  after  the  exer- 
cise of  dancing,  physicians  have  ascribed  the  consump- 
tions which  are  so  frequent  in  New  England  among 
the  young  people. 


CHAP.  VI. 

NEW    YORK. 

!  Situation,  Extent  and  Boundaries,  Rivers,  Climate, 
I  Produce,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Government. 

I 

THIS  province  is  situated  between  40  and  46 
deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  between  72  and  76 
deg.  of  west  longitude.  It  is  about  300  miles  in 
length,  and  150  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  New  England,  on  the  west  by  Canada,  on  the 
south  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersy,  and  on  the 
east  by  New   England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It 

[  contains  24,000  square  miles. 

j  New  York,  including  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
Long-Island,  and  Staten-Island,  is  divided  into  ten 

'  counties,  as  follows  : 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

New  York New  York 

Albanv Albany 

Ulster. )^_^ 

T^     ,  V  i\  one 

Duchess ) 

Orange Orange 

West-Chester West-Chester 

King's None 

Queen's Jamaica  "^ 

Suffolk Southampton  vLonglsiand 

Richmond Richmond      ) 

The  principal  rivers  in  New  York  are  Hudison's 
and  the  Mohawks;  the  former  has  many  exceikfvt. 
harbours,  and  is  stored  with  a  great  variety  of  fish. 
Between  Schenectady  and  the  efflux  of  the  Mohawks 
river,  is  the  cataract  or  fall  of  Coshoes,  where  the  water 
rushes  down  a  precipice  near  seventy  feet  high.  Tire 
only  remarkable  lakes  in  this  province,  are  lake  Ge(;rge, 
and  part  of  lake  Champlain.  The  capes  are,  Sandy- 
Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Raritan  river ;  Mon- 
tock-Point,  at  the  east  end  of  Long-island  ;  and  Cape 
May,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  river. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  more  temperate 
than  that  of  New  England,  and  the  air  is  very 
healthv.  The  face  of  the  country  is  low,  flat,  and 
marshy  towards  the  sea.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  in  general  well  cultivated.  The  vegetable 
productions  are  wheat,  barle}',  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
hemp,  flax,  and  avast  variety  of  fruits  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  timber  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  New  England,  and  large  quantities  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  are  made  from  the  refuse  of  th& 
woods.  The  iron  here  is  excellent,  and  found  in 
great  plenty. 

New  York  stands  between  40  deg.  40  min.  north 
lat.  and  74  deg.  west  long,  on  the  south-west  of  York- 
Island  ;  it  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  extremely  well  situated  for  trade,  at  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  or  the  Iroquois  river.  The  city  is 
a  mile  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad. — 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  elegant ;  and  the  city, 
though  irregularly  built,  affords  a  fine  prospect.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefl}  the  descendants  of  Dutch 
families,  are  computed  at  about  5000,  and  the  uiiole 
province  contains  near  2OO,0OO.  They  are  in  general 
endowed  with  a  liberal,  generous,  and  hospitable 
turn  of  mind.  The  city  and  harbour  are  defended 
by  a  fort  and  battery. 
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Kingston  is  a  pretty  populous,  well  built  town, 
ninety  uiiles  up  the  river,  where  the  ^sopus  from 
New  Jersey  falls  into  it.  Albany  is  143  miles  up  the 
river,  and  but  five  miles  below  which  it  is  parted  into 
two  branches.  It  contains  between  3  and  400  fami- 
lies, and  has  a  strong  fort  and  garrison. 

There  is  not  much  essential  difference  between  the 
commerce  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
principal  commodities  of  the  trade  are  wheat,  flour, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  beef,  poi'k,  furs,  and  skins.  They 
have  a  considerable  share  in  the  logwood  trade,  and 
that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
plantations.  Their  European  trade  is  the  same  with 
that  of  New  England,  and  they  import  the  same  spe- 
cies ofxommodities.  From  an  average  of  three  years, 
their  exports  amount  to  520,0001.  and  their  imports 
from  Great-Britain  to  -531,0001.  but  whether  they  are 
the  same  since  the  late  troubles  in  America,  is  not 
certain! v  known. 

All  religions  were  tolerated  here,  except  the  Jewish 
and  Roman  Catholic,  and  their  professors  enjoyed 
equil  privileges.  There  was  originally  no  established 
religion,  except  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  followed  the 
Prcsljvterian  discipline,  which  was  granted  the  inha- 
bitants when  the  province  surrendered  to  the  English, 
if  it  can  be  called  such.  Here  Protestants,  according 
to  the  church  of  England,  Dutch  and  English  Pres- 
byterians, German  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Sec.  h.a\  e  all  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
shiji,  and  all  Vwe  in  harmony  with  one  anotiier,  with- 
out discrimination  or  preference  to  any. 

The  s\niods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  during 
their  session  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1788,  resolved 
themselves  into  four  synods,  viz.  the  synod  of  New 
York  ;  the  synod  of  Philadelphia ;  the  synod  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  synod  of  Carolina.  These  synods  are 
to  meet  annually  in  their  respective  states,  whence 
they  take  their  names ;  and  once  a  year,  by  their  com- 
missioners, in  general  council  at  Philadelphia, 

There  are  a  number  of  Presbyterian  churches,  com- 
monly called  Seceders,  who  have  a  separate  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  These,  as  well  as  the  other 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Dutch  reformed  churches, 
hold  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  upon  the  Calvinistic 
plan,  without  any  essential  dificrences. 

The  Dutch  reformed  churches  in  this  state  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  viz.  the  classjs  of  New  York, 
comprehending  eighteen  churches ;  the  classis  of 
Kingston,  twenty-three  churches;  the  classis  of  Al- 
bany, twenty -three  churches ;  part  of  the  classis  of 
Hackinsak,  four  churches.  These  classes,  together 
Avith  the  classes  of  Hackinsak  and  New  Brunswick, 
in  New  Jersey,  compose  the  Dutch  reformed  synod  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  classes  consist  of 
ministers  and  ruling'  elders ;  each  classis  delegates  two 
ministers  and  an  elder  to  represent  them  in  .synod. 
From  the  first  planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  they  have,  under  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam,  been  formed  exactly  upon  the  jilan 
of  the  estahlished  church  iu  Holland,  as  far  as  that  is 
ecclesiastical.  A  strict  correspondence  is  maintained 
between  the  Dutch  reformed  synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  synod  of  North  Holland  and 
the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  The  acts  of  their  synods 
are  mutually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  ad- 
vice is  given  and  received  in  disputes  respecting  doc- 
trinal points  and  church  discipline. 

The  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Baptist 
churches  are  much  the  same  as  in  Great-Bi-itain. 

The  eipiscopalian  churches  hold  the  same  princi- 
ples, have  the  same  mode  of  worship  and  church  go- 
vernment, and  are  in  every  other  respect  constituted 
upon  the  same  plan  with  the  church  of  the  same  de- 
nomination in  England. 

The  Methodist  interest,  though  small  in  this  state, 

has  greatly  increased  in  the  southern  states  since  the 

revolution.     They  have  estimated  their  number  at 

37,800.     But  their  numbers  are  so  various  in  different 
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places,  at  difterent  times,  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  find  out  their  exact  amount. 
The  late  famous  IMr.  John  \Vesley  has  been  called  the 
father  of  this  religious  sect.  They  warndy  oppose 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perseve- 
rance, anil  maintain  that  sinless  perfection  is  attain- 
able in  this  life.  Their  mode  of  preaching  is  entirely 
extemporaneous.  Their  manner  is  very  solemn,  and 
their  preaching  is  frequently  attended  with  a  surpris- 
ing effect  upon  their  audience.  Their  clnn'che.s  are 
supplied  by  their  preachers  iu  rotation. 

Tiie  Shakers  are  a  sect  who  sprung  up  in  Europe. 
A  part  of  them  came  o\er  from   Eriglaud   to  New 
York  in  177  I,  and,  being  joined  by  tlie  others,  they 
settled  at  Nisqueaunia,  above   Albany,  whence  they 
spread  their  doctrines,  and  encreased  to  a  considerable 
number;  but  their  interest  is  notv  fast  declinuig. — - 
The  late  Anna   J^eese,  whom   they  stiled   the   Elect 
Lad)/,  was  the  head  of  this  sect.     Her  followers  as- 
serted, that  she   was   the  woman   spoken  of  in  the 
twelfth  uf  the  Revelation,  and  that  she  spoke  seventy- 
two  tongues ;  and  although  these  tongues  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  living-,  she  conversed  with  the  dead, 
who  understood    her  language.     They  alledged  also 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  all   the   Elect :    that  she 
travailed  for  the  whole  world ;  that  no  blessing  could 
descend  to  any  person  but  only  by  and  through  her, 
and   that  in  the  way  of  her  bt-mg  pijssesseil  of  their 
sins,  by  their  confessing  and  repenting  of  them,  one 
by  one,  according  to  her  direction.     The  Elec'.  Lady 
used  to  assert  that  she  was  immortal;  that  the  day  of 
judgment  had  commenced,  and  that  she  and  her  fol- 
lowers were  already  set  to  judge  the  world.     But  her 
death  has  indisputably  proved   that  she  was  not  im- 
mortal as  to  bodily  presence ;    and  this  circumstance, 
no  doubt,  has  created  susjjicions  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  her  followers  respecting  some  other  of  her  asseff- 
tions  and  doctrines,  and  occasioned  them  to  renounce 
the  scheme.  : 

Their  worship,  if  such  extravagant  conduct  may 
be  so  called,  consists  jM-incipallv  in  dancing,  singing, 
leaping,  clapping  of  hands,  falling  on  their  knees, 
and  uttering  themselves  in  groans,  atid  sighs,  in  a 
sound  resemblinsi'  that  of  th*  roarinsT  of  water;  turn- 
ing  round  on  their  heels  with  astonishuig  swiftness,  to 
shew,  as  they  say,  the  power  of  God.  All  these 
gesticulations  are  performed  in  the  most  violent  and 
boisterous  manner,  and  occasion  at  intervals,  t  iuid-- 
dering  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  in  a  strong  ;'  -t  the 
ague.  Hence  they  are  called,  not  improperly, .;/  'ier*. 
Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  must  mention,  that, 
in  April  1784,  the  legislature  of  this  state  passed  an 
act,  enabling  all  religious  denominations  to  appoint 
trustees,  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  nine,  who 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  for  the  piii'pose  of  taking- 
care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions, and  for  the  other  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

The  ministers  of  every  denomination  in  the  state  are 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple, raised  generally  by  subscription,  or  by  a  tax  up- 
on the  pews,  except  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York, 
Albany,  Skenectady,  and  Kingston,  which  have,  ex- 
cept llie  two  last,  large  estates  confirmed  l)y  a  char- 
ter. The  Episcopal  church  in  New  York  possess  a 
very  large  estate  in  and  near  the  city. 

This  province  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  some  time  before  the  Dissenters  trans- 
])orted  themselves  into  New  England.  They  called 
it  the  New  Netherlands,  continued  in  possession  of  it 
till  the  rei"-n  of  Charles  H.  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Eno-lish  in  l(5t)4.  The  Dutch,  to  balance  this  con- 
quest, made  themselves  masters  of  Surinam,  then  be- 
longing to  the  English.  At  the  treaty  of  Breda,  these 
respective  acquisitions  were  confirmed  to  the  con- 
querors ;  the  New  Netherlands  were  ceded  to  the 
English,  Surinam  to  the  Dutch.  This  exchange  pro- 
ducid  a  violent  clamour  among  the  political  writers 
of  those  times:  it  was  said,  that  the  two  provinces 
^i  I  were 
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■were  far  from  heinor  equal ;  that  Surinam  was  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  New  Netherlands  ;  and 
consequently^  that  the  ministry  hath  made  a  very  im- 
prudent ag;reemertt ;  but  time  has  sufficiently  shewn 
the  mistake,  and  the  superiority  of  the  province  of 
New  York  is  universally  allowed.  The  New  Nether- 
lands had  not  been  long  in  our  possession  before  they 
tvere  divided  into  provinces  :  and  New  York  obtained 
its  name  from  the  King's  brother,  James  duke  of 
York,  to  whom  his  majesty  granted  it,  with  full  pow- 
ers of  government,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the 
20th  of  March,  1664,  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
to  the  crown,  this  province  became  a  royal  govern- 
ment, and  continued  so  till  the  Americans  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain. 

The  government  of  New  York  was  administered 
by  a  governor,  who  had  his  commission  from  the 
crown.  The  legislative  power  was  lodged  in  the  go- 
vernor, council,  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
council  consisted  of  12  members  nominated  by  the 
king :  the  house  of  representatives  of  27  members 
elected  by  the  people :  i  n  other  respects,  the  govern- 
ment was  as  nearly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land as  possible.  The  house  of  representatives  were 
elected  every  seven  years ;  but  no  laws  were  valid  till 
the  royal  assent  had  been  obtained. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  this  province  has, 
however,  since  1777,  been  vested  in  two  separate  and 
distinct  bodies  of  men,  viz.  1 .  The  assembly  of  the 
states  of  New  York,  to  consist  of  70  meml>ers :  and 
2.  The  senate  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  consist 
of  24  for  four  years ;  they  are  to  meet  once  in  each 
year  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  Delegates 
to  the  congress,  judges,  &c.  are  chosen  by  ballot  out 
of  the  senate  and  assembly.  A  governor  is  appointed 
to  the  supreme  executive  power,  and  to  be  assisted  by 
four  counsellors,  chosen  by  and  from  the  senate ;  he 
is  to  continue  in  office  three  years. 

A  want  of  good  water  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  citizens,  there  being  few  wells  in  the  city.  Most 
of  the  people  are  supplied  every  day  with  fresh  water 
conveyed  to  their  doors  in  casks,  from  a  pump  near 
the  head  of  Queen-Street,  which  receives  it  from  a 
spring,  almost  a  mile  from  the  city.  Several  propo- 
sals have  been  made  by  individuals  to  supply  the  citi- 
zens by  pipes,  but  none  has  yet  been  accepted. 

New  York  is  the  gayest  place  in  America.  The 
ladies,  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  dress, 
are  not  equalled  in  any  city  of  the  United  States ;  not 
even  in  Charleston,  which  has  heretofore  been  called 
the  centre  of  the  beau  vionde.  The  ladies,  however, 
are  not  solely  employed  in  attentions  to  dress.  There 
are  many  who  are  studious  to  add  to  their  brilliant 
external  accomplishments,  the  more  valuable  and 
lasting  accomplishments  of  the  mind.  Nor  have  they 
been  unsuccessful ;  for  New  York  can  boast  of  great 
numbers  of  refined  taste,  whose  minds  are  highly  im- 
proved, and  whose  conversation  is  as  inviting  as  their 
personal  charms.  Tinctured  with  a  Dutch  education, 
they  manage  their  families  with  good  oeconomy  and 
singular  neatness. 

In  point  of  sociability  and  hospitality,  New  York 
is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  town  in  the  United  States. 
If,  however,  in  regard  to  these  agreeable  characteris- 
tics, the  preference  must  be  given  to  any  one  place, 
it  decidedly  belongs  to  Charleston.  Some  travellers 
have,  in  these  respects  given  Boston  and  Newport 
the  preference  to  New  York.  Several  causes  have 
operated  to  diminish  the  sociability  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York — particularly  the  change  of  inhabitants, 
by  emigrations  from  Europe — the  loss  of  property 
during  the  ravages  of  the  war — and  the  unfavourable 
state  of  business  a  great  part  of  the  time  since  the 
peace.  These  causes  have  operated  no  less  unfavour- 
ably in  some  other  parts  of  the  union. 

An   inquirer,  who  would  wish   to  acquaint  himself 

with  the  true  state  of  the  people  of  New  York,  their 

manners  and  government,  would  naturally  ask  the 
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citizens  for  their  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
sciences,  arts,  manufactures,  Sec. ;  for  their  public 
libraries;  for  their  patrons  of  literature;  their  well- 
regulated  academies ;  for  their  female  academy  for 
instructing  young  ladies  in  geography,  history,  belles 
lettres,  Sec.  Such  enquiries  might  be  made  with 
propriety,  but  could  not,  at  present,  be  answered 
satisfactorily. 

On  a  general  view  of  this  city,  as  described  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  its  existing  state,  the  comparison  is 
flattering  to  the  present  age;  particularly  the  improve- 
ments in  taste,  elegance  of  manners,  and  that  easy 
unaffected  civility  and  jioliteness,  which  foruj  the  hap- 
piness of  social  intercourse. 


CHAP.  VH. 

NEW     JERSEY. 

S'daation,  S^c.  Divisions,  Rivers,  Towns,  Trade,  Re- 
liyion,  and  Government. 

THIS  province  is  situated  between  39  and  43  deg. 
of  north  lat.  and  between  74  and  76  deg.  of  west 
long.  It  is  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  60  in 
breadth  ;  bounded  by  the  Sound  which  separates  Sta- 
ten-Island  from  the  Continent,  and  Hudson's  river, 
on  the  north  ;  by  Delaware  river  and  bay  on  the  west 
and  south-west ;  and  on  the  south  east  and  east  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

It  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Divisions.  Counties.  Chief  To\vn«. 

/'Middlestx Perth  Amboy,   New-Britain. 

East    Division,  \  iMonniuutli islirewsburj'  and  Frw hold . 

or   East    Jer-y  Essex Elizabeiii,  Newark. 

scy,  contains    J  Somerset Boundbrouk. 

(^Bergpn Hackinsak. 

r  Burlington Burlington. 

Gloucester Gloucester. 

<ir    .  n-  '  '  Saloin Salein. 

West  iJivision,  ^,      ,     ,      ,  •!  n     T)  •  1     . 

.,,        ,        I  Cunjberland Hopewell,    Brid^jetown. 

or  "est  Jer-<  r,        »,  >.•  ° 

•?        1  Cane  May >,one. 

sey,  contains    !  u  '•      i  t^      . 

/'  [  Huntingdon Trenton. 

1   Morris iMorristown. 

\^  Sussex Newtown. 

The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  climate  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  New  York  :  the  soil  is  various ;  one  part 
in  four,  at  least,  of  the  province,  is  barren,  sandy 
land,  but  produces  excellent  pines  and  cedars;  and 
the  arable  lands  large  crops  of  fine  wheat,  barle\ , 
rye,  Indian  corn,  i!kc.  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  delicious  fruits.  Theie  is  a  valuable  co]iper  mine 
in  the  county  of  Bergen,  and  excellent  iron  ore  is 
found  in  other  parts. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Delaware,  Baritan,  and 
Passaick  ;  on  the  latter  is  a  remarkable  cataract ;  the 
height  of  the  rock,  over  which  the  water  falls,  is  near 
70  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  breadth  of  the  river 
80  yards. 

Perth-Amboy  and  Burlington  are  the  chief  towns; 
the  former  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan, 
near  its  ellliix  into  Sandy-Hook  Bay ;  the  latter  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  simill  island  formed  by  the 
river  Delaware,  about  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. — 
These  towns  were  the  seats  of  government ;  the  go- 
vernor generally  resided  in  the  latter.  Perth-Amboy 
is  as  good  a  port  as  most  on  the  continent ;  the  har- 
bour is  safe,  and  will  contain  many  large  ships.  Both 
have  been  lately  made  free  ports  for  2-5  years. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  province  is  very  small, 
owing  principally  to  its  vicinity  to  the  large  trading 
towns  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Tiie  pro- 
vince is  however  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
their  paper  currency,  which  some  years  ago  mounted 
to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  has  more  credit 

than 
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than  that  of  either  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  ;  for 
the  Pennsylvania  bills  are  not  received  in  payment  in 
New  Yorkj  nor  the  New  York  bills  in  Pennsylvania, 
M'hereas  the  New  Jersey  bills  circulate  throug-h  both 
these  provirtccs. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  all  religious  sects  are  tolerated,  and 
enjoy  their  respective  places  of  worship  without  the 
least  molestation.  From  a  list  of  the  houses  appro- 
priated to  divine  service,  made  by  a  member  of  the 
council  in  17(>5,  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the 
province  of  New  Jersey,  twenty-two  episcopalian 
churches;  fifty-seven  meeting-houses  belonging  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  thirty -nine  to  the  Quakers  ; 
twenty-two  to  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  ;  twenty-two 
to  the  Baptists  ;  seven  to  the  Lutherans  ;  one  to  the 
Moravians;  one  to  the  Separatists;  and  one  to  the 
Rogereens  ;  in  all  172.  There  is  to  be  no  establish- 
ment of  any  one  religious  sect  in  this  province,  in 
preference  to  another. 

In  1746,  Governor  Belcher  founded  a  college  at 
Prince-Town,  and  procured  it  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Before  the  late  war,  there  were  gene- 
rally 80  and  100  students  here,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  pursuing  their 
studies. 

Tlie  government  of  New  Jersey  is  now  vested  in  a 
governor,  legislative  council,  and  general  assembly, 
which  are  to  be  annually  elected.  The  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  and  by 
the  general  assembly  and  council.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  the 
officers  of  the  executive  power  for  five  years.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  council  must  be  free- 
holders, worth  10001.  real  and  personal  estate  ;  and 
those  of  the  general  assembly  5001.  Fifty  pounds 
is  a  qualification  to  vote  for  representatives,  and  all 
public  officers. 

This  province  was  originally  part  of  the  New  Ne- 
therlands, and  given  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother, 
James  duke  of  York,  who  sold  it  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  sir  George  Carteret: 
these  sold  it  again  to  others,  who,  in  the  year  1702, 
surrendered  the  government  to  Queen  Anne.  The 
immberof  inhabitants,  by  a  list  published  in  17G5,  were 
about  100,000,  but  are  supposed  since  that  time,  to 
have  increased  to  130,000. 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  the  character, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  various  in  diflierent 
parts  of  the  state.  The  inhabitants  are  a  collection  of 
Low  Dutch,  Germans,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
New  Englanders,  or  their  descendants.  National 
attachment  and  mutual  convenience  have  generally 
induced  these  several  kinds  of  people  to  settle  together 
in  a  body  :  and  in  this  way  their  peculiar  national 
manners,  customs,  and  character,  are  still  preserved, 
especially  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  have 
little  intercourse  with  auy  but  those  of  their  own  na- 
tion. Religion,  although  its  tendency  is  to  unite 
people  in  those  things  that  are  essential  to  their  hap- 
piness, occasions  wide  dittereuces  as  to  manners, 
customs,  and  even  character.  The  Presbyterian,  the 
Quaker,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptist,  the  German 
and  Low  Dutch  Caivinist,  the  Methodist,  and  the 
Moravian,  have  each  their  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, either  in  their  worship,  their  discipline,  or  their 
dress.  There  is  still  another  very  perceptible  charac- 
teristical  dift'erence,  distinct  from  either  of  the  others, 
which  arises  from  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants 
with  diti'erent  states.  The  people  in  West  Jersey 
trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  course  imitate  their 
fashions,  and  imbibe  thei/  manner.  The  inhabitants 
of  East  Jersey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regulate  their 
fashions,  and  manners  according  to  those  of  New 
York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fashions 
and  manners  betweenEastand  West  Jersey,  is  nearly 
as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.^— 


Add  to  all  these,  the  differences  common  in  all  coun- 
tries, arising  from  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
such  as  the  civilian,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician, the  mechanic,  the  clownish,  the  decent,  and 
the  respectable  farmer,  all  of  whom  have  different 
pursuits,  or  pursue  the  same  thing  diflerently,  and  of 
course  must  have  a  difterent  sect  of  ideas  and  manners : 
when  we  take  into  view  all  these  differences  (and  all 
these  differences  exist  in  New  Jersey,  and  many  of 
them  in  all  the  other  states)  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
many  general  observations  will  apply.  It  may  how- 
ever, in  truth,  be  said,  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
are  generally  industrious,  frugal,  and  hospitable.  There 
are  comparatively  but  few  men  of  learning  in  the 
state,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  people  in  general 
have  taste  for  the  sciences.  The  lower  class,  in  which 
may  be  included  three  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  state,  are  ignorant,  and  are  criminally  neglect- 
ful in  the  education  of  their  children.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and 
abilities  and  learnmg  in  the  civil  offices  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  several  learned  professions. 

There  is  at  least  as  great  a  number  of  industrious, 
discreet,  amiable,  genteel,  and  handsome  women  in 
New  Jersey,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, as  in  any  of  thst  thirteen  states.  Whether  an 
adequate  degree  of  solid  mental  improvement,  an- 
swering to  the  personal  and  other  useful  qualities  we 
have  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  among  the  fair  of  this 
state,  is  a  more  weighty  concern.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  with  justice,  that  in  general,  though  there  is  not 
the  same  universal  taste  for  knowledge  discernible 
among  the  ladies  here,  as  in  some  other  of  the  states, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  means  of  improvement,  there  are,  however,  many 
signal  instances  of  improved  talents  among  them,  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  their  sisters  in  any  of  the  other 
states. 

Among  the  several  religious  sects  in  America,  that 
of  the  Dumplers,  or  Dunkards,  is  one  of  the  most 
harmless,  and  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary,  that 
has  ever  appeared  since  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  reside  at  a  small  town  called  Ephrata, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  between 
two  little  hills,  in  the  most  delightful  situation  that 
can  well  be  imagined,  as  if  nature  had  created  it 
for  the  indulgence  of  contemplation.  A  German 
hermit,  who  settled  on  the  spot  where  Ephrata  is 
now  built,  was  the  founder  of  this  extraordinary 
sect.  The  Germans  of  both  sexes,  who  joined  the 
hermit,  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  consequently  to  his  manner  of  living  : 
industry  became  part  of  their  duty,  and  divided  their 
time  with  devotion.  Their  gains  they  throw  into 
one  common  stock,  which  supplies  all  their  exigen- 
cies, private  as  well  as  public.  Their  females  are 
cloistered  by  themselves  in  a  separate  part  of  the  town, 
the  situation  of  which  is  delightful,  and  screens  them 
from  the  north  wind.  Both  their  dress  and  diet  are 
very  simple.  They  hold  free-will ;  deny  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin ;  disclaim  all  violence ;  observe  the 
sabbath  very  strictly  ;  their  prayers  and  sermons  are 
extempore  ;  the  Christian  virtues  are  the  subjects  of 
their  discourses;  they  imagine  the  souls  of  departed 
Christians  are  employed  in  converting  others  who  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  gospel ;  and,  lastly,  they  deny 
the  eternity  of  hell  torments.  These  people  live  in 
harmony  and  mutual  affection,  and  their  hospitality 
to  strangers  is  unbounded,  but  they  never  accept  any 
recompence. 

There  are,  in  this  state,  about  fifty  Presbyterian 
congregations,  subject  to  the  care  of  three  presby- 
teries, viz.  that  of  New  York,  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  the  charge  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  presbyteries  lies  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  part  in  their  own  respective  states.  To  sup- 
ply these  congregations,  there  are  at  present  about 
twenty-five  ministers. 

There 
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There  arc  upwards  offortycongTeg'ations  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers;  who  are  in  g'cneral  sober, 
plain,  indnstrious,  g"ood  citizens. 

Therearethirty  associated  cong-reg-ations  of  Baptists 
in  New  Jersey,  whose  relififious  tenets  are  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned  under  Connecticut. 

The  Episcopalian  interest  consists  of  twenty-five 
congreg'ations. 

There  are,  in  this  state,  twoclassis  belong'ins:  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.  The  classis  of  Jfackinsak,  to  which  belong 
thirteen  congregations;  and  the  classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, to  wliich  belong-  fifteen  congregations.  We 
have  already  given  an  account  of  their  church  go- 
vernment, discipline,  &c. 

The  Moravians  have  a  flourishing  settlement  at 
Hope  in  Sussex  county.  This  settlement  was  begun 
in  1771,  and  now  consists  of  upwards  of  100  souls. 

The  Methodist  interest  is  small  in  this  state.  The 
Swedes  have  a  church  in  Gloucester  county  ;  and  there 
are  three  congregations  of  the  seventh-day  Baptists. 
All  these  religious  denominations  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony ;  and  are  allowed,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  tlie  state,  to  worship  Almighty  God  agree- 
ably to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  and 
are  not  compelled  to  attend  or  support  any  worship 
contrary  to  their  own  faith  and  judgment.  All  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  of  peaceable  behaviour,  are  eligi- 
ble to  the  civil  offices  of  the  state. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey  ;  one  at 
Princetown,  called  Nassau-Hall,  the  other  at  Bruns- 
wick called  Queen's  College.  The  collone  at 
Prmcetown  was  first  founded  by  the  charter  from  John 
Hamilton,  esq.  President  of  the  Council,  about  the 
year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Governor  Belcher  in 
17  17.  The  charter  delegates  a  power  of  granting  to 
"  the  students  of  the  said  coUeg-e,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  them,  all  such  degrees  as  are 
granted  in  either  of  our  universities,  or  any  other 
college  in  Great  Britain."  It  has  twenty-three  trus- 
tees. The  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  president  of 
the  college,  are,  ex  ojficiis,  two  of  them.  It  has  an 
aunual  income  of  about  9001.  currency  ;  of  which 
2001.  arises  from  funded  public  securities  and  lands, 
and  the  rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  college  is  likewise  professor  of  eloquence, 
criticism,  and  chronology.  The  vice-president  is  also 
professor  of  divinity  and  moral  pliilosophy.  There 
are  besides  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  languag'es.  The  four 
classes  in  college  contain  about  seventy  students. — 
Tliere  is  a  granuuer-school  of  al)0ut  thirty  scholars, 
connected  with  the  college,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  president,  and  tauglit  by  two  masters. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  furnished  with  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  worth  5001.  which  (except 
the  elegant  orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenhouse) 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  British  army  in 
the  late  war,  as  was  also  the  lil^rarv,  which  now  con- 
sists of  between  2  and  ;3000  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  i)uilt  with  stone, 
and  is  180  feet  in  length,  fifty-four  in  breadth,  and 
four  stories  high  ;  and  is  divideil  into  forty-two  con- 
venient chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stu- 
dents, besides  ji  diuing-halll,  chapel-room,  and  a  rooui 
for  the  library.  Its  situatiou  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  healthful.  Tlie  view  from  the  college  balcony  is 
extensive  and  charming. 

This  college  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  succession 
of  presidents  cmineut  for  piety  and  learning  ;  and  has 
furnished  a  number  of  civilians,  divines,  and  physi- 
cians, of  the  first  rank  in  America.  It  is  remarkable 
Uiat  all  the  presidents  of  this  college,  except  Dr. 
Withei-sj)oon,  were  removed  by  death  very  soon  after 
their  election  into  office. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Brunswick, 
was  granted  just  before  the  war,  in  consequence  of 
au  application  from  a  body  of  the  Dutch  church.  Its 


finids,  raised  wholly  l)v  free  donations,  amounted 
soon  after  its  establishment,  to  40001.  but  they  were 
considerably  diminished  by  the  war.  The  students 
are  under  the  care  of  the  President.  The  grannnar- 
school,  which  is  connected  with  the  college,  consists 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  students,  under  the  care  of 
the  trustees.  The  coUeiic  has  latclv  increased  both  iu 
numbers  and  reputation. 

There  are  a  lunnbcr  of  flourishing'  academies  in 
this  state.  One  at  Trenton,  in  which  are  about  eighty 
stud<'ats  in  the  different  branches.  It  has  a  fund  of 
about  loOl.  ])er  annum,  arising*  from  the  interest  oa 
public  securities.  Another  in  Hackinsak,  in  the 
county  of  Bergen,  of  upwards  of  100  scholars.  In- 
struction and  board  are  said  to  be.  cheaper  here  than 
in  any  part  of  the  state.  There  is  another  flourishing 
academy  at  Orangedale,  in  tlie  county  of  Essex,  con- 
sisting* of  nearly  as  many  scholars  -as  either  of  tlie 
others,  furnisiied  with  able  instructors,  and  good  ac- 
conunodations.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  and  consists  of  upwards  of  twenty 
students  in  the  languages,  and  is  increasing.  There 
is  also  an  academy  in  Burlington,  in  which  young;* 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  taught  the  English  language 
granunatically,  g*eography,  and  the  learned  languages. 
Besides  these,  there  are  grammar  schools  at  Newark, 
Springfield,  Morristown,  Bordentown,  and  Amboy. 
There  are  no  regular  establishments  for  coiuraon 
schools  iu  the  state.  Thc^  usual  mode  of  education  is, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to 
join  in  affording  a  temporary  support  for  a  school-m-as 
ter,  upon  such  terms  as  are  nuitnidly  agreeable.  But 
the  encouragement  which  these  occasional  teachers 
meet  with  is  generally  such,  as  that  no  person  of  abili- 
ties adequate  to  the  business  will  undertake  it  :  and  of 
course  little  advantage  is  derived  from  these  schools. 
The  improvement  in  these  common  schools  is  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the  teacher. 

M.  Brissot  dc  Warville,  iu  his  "  New  Travels  in 
the  United  States  of  America."  has  given  ns  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  school  of  negroes  at 
Philadelphia  : 

"  There  exists  a  country  (says  he)  where  the  ne- 
groes are  allowed  to  have  souls,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  understanding  capable  of  being  formgd  to  virtue 
and  useful  knowledge  ;  where  they  are  not  regarded 
as  beasts  of  bm*den,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  treating  them  as  such.  There  exists  a 
country  where  tlie  blacks,  by  their  virtue  and  their 
industry,  belie  the  calumnies  which  their  tyrants 
elsewhere  lavish  against  them  ;  where  no  difference  is 
perceived  between  the  memor}'^  of  a  black  head, 
whose  hair  is  craped  by  nature,  and  that  of  a  white 
one  craped  by  art.  I  have  had  a  proof  of  this  to  da^ 
I  have  seen,  heard,  and  examined  these  black  children. 
They  read  wall,  repeat  from  memory,  and  calculate 
with  rapidity.  I  have  seen  a  picture  painted  by  a 
young  negro,  who  never  had  a  master  :  it  was  surpris- 
ingly well  done. 

"  I  saw  in  this  school  a  mulatto,  one-eigth  negro;  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from  a  white  boy.  His 
eyes  discoNcred  an  extraordinary  vivacity  ;  and  this  is 
a  general  characteristic  of  people  of  that  origin. 

"  The  black  girls,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  the 
principles  of  religion,  are  taught  spinning,  needle- 
work, &c.  and  their  mistresses  assure  me,  that  they 
discover  much  ingemiity.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  decency,  attention,  aiK^  submission.  It  is  a  nursery 
of  good  servants  and  virtuous  housekeepers.  How 
crimiual  are  the  planters  of  the  islands,  who  form  but 
to  debauchery  and  ignominy  creatures  so  capable  of 
being  fashioned  to  virtue  ! 

"  It  is  to  Benezet,  that  humanity  owes  this  useful 
est*ablishment — to  that  Benezet  whom  Chastelleux  has 
not  blushed  to  ridicule,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
infamous  appla\ises  of  the  parasites  of  despotism. 

"  The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  merits  to  be 
known  to  such  men  as  dare  to  think,  who  esteem 
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more  the  benefactors  of  their  fellow-crcatmes,  than 
their  oppressors,  so  basely  idolized  by  manv  during- 
their  life. 

"  Anthony  Benezet  was  born  at  St.  Quintin,  in 
Picardy,  in  1712.  Fanaticism,  nmler  the  protection 
of  a  bigot  king,  directed  by  an  infomons  confessor, 
and  an  infamous  woman,  spread  at  that  time  its  rava- 
ges in  France.  Tiie  parents  of  Benezet  were  warm 
Calvinists;  they  fled  to  England,  and  he  enil>raced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  lie  went  to  America 
in  1731,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  in 
commerce,  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. But  the  rigidity  of  his  principles  and  his  taste 
not  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  commerce,  he  quitted 
that  business  in  1736,  and  accepted  a  place  in  the  aca- 
demy of  that  society.  From  that  tiiiu;  all  hfs  luo- 
menfs  were  cousecrated  to  public  instruction,  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  and  the  defence  of  the  unhappy  ne- 
groes. Benezet  possessed  an  universal  philanthrnpy, 
which  was  not  common  at  that  time;  he  regarded,  as 
his  brothers,  all  men,  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  co- 
lours; he  composed  many  works,  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  authorities  from  Scripture,  and  from  other 
writings,  to  discourage  and  condemn  the  hlave  trade 
and  slavery.  His  works  had  very  much  influence  in 
determining  the  Quakers^,o  emancipate  their  slaves. 

"  It  was  not  enough  to  set  at  liberty  the  unhappy 
})lacks ;  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  them — to  iind 
them  school-masters.  And  where  should  he  find  men 
willing  to  devote  thetiiselves  to  a  task  which  prejudice 
had  rendered  [lainful  and  tlisgusting  i*  No  obstacle 
could  arrest  the  zeal  of  Benezet;  he  set  the  first  ex- 
ample himself :  he  consecrated  his  little  fortune  to  the 
foundation  of  this  school;  his  brethren  lent  some 
assistance;  and  the  help  of  the  donations  of  the  so- 
ciety of  London,  the  school  for  blacks  at  Philadel- 
phia enjoys  a  revenue  of  2001.  sterling. 

"  He  consecrated  his  fortune  and  his  talents  to  their 
instruction  ;  and  in  1781,  death  removed  him  from 
his  holy  occupation,  to  receive  his  reward.  The  tears 
of  the  blacks,  which  watered  his  tomb,  the  sighs  of 
his  fraternity,  and  of  every  friend  of  humanity  which 
attended  his  departing  spirit,  must  be  a  prize  iliore 
consoling  than  the  lam-els  of  a  conqueror. 

"  Benezet  carried  always  in  his  pocket  a  co])y  of 
his  works  on  the  slavery  of  the  blacks,  which  he  <>ave 
and  recommended  to  e\ery  one  he  met,  who  had  not 
seen  them.  It  is  a  method  generally  followed  by  the 
society  of  friends.  They  extend  the  works  of  utility ; 
and  it  is  the  true  way  of  gaining  proselytes. 

"  This  philanthropic  Quaker  was  preceded  in  the 
same  career  by  many  others,  whom  I  ought  to  men- 
tion. The  celebrated  George  Fox,  founder  of  this 
sect,  went  from"  Englan«l  to  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1(>71,  not  to  preach  against  slavery,  but  to  instruct 
the  blacks  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  engage 
masters  to  treat  them  with  mihiness. 

"  The  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  for  this  re- 
form ;  neither  were  they  when  William  Burling,  of 
Long-Island,  in  1718,  published  a  Treatise  against 
Slavery.  He  was  a  respectable  Quaker:  he  preached, 
but  in  vain ;  the  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

"  Ought  not  this  circumstance  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  blacks  in  France  ?  Sixty  years  of  com- 
bat were  necessary  to  conquer  the  prejudice  of  ava- 
rice in  America.  One  year  is  scarcely  passed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  society  at  Paris ;  and  some  apos- 
tates already  appear,  because  success  has  not  crowned 
their  first  endeavours. 

"  Burling  was  followed  by  Judge  Sewal,  a  Presby- 
terian of  Massachuset's.  He  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Joseph  sold  by  his 
Brethren."  He  discovers  the  purest  principles,  and 
completely  overtunis  the  hackneyed  arguments  of  the 
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traders,  respecting  the  pretpilded  wArs  of  the  Africttti  . 
princes.  ' 

"  It  is  often  said  against  the  writings  of  the  friends' 
of  the  blacks,  that  they  have  not  been  witnesses  of 
the  sufferings  which  they  describe.  This  repi-oach 
cannot  be  made  against  Benjamin  Lay,  an  English- 
man, who,  brought  up  in  the  African  trade,  afterwards 
a  planter  at  Barbadoes,  abandoned  his  plantation,  on 
account  of  the  horror  inspired  by  the  frightful  terrors 
of  slavery  endured  by  the  negroes.  He  retired  to 
Philadelphia,  became  a  Quaker,  and  ceased  not  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  preach  and  write  for  the  al)o- 
lition  of  slavery.  His  principal  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  1737.  He  was  thought  to  have  too 
much  z*al,  and  to  have  exaggerated  in  his  descrip- 
tions. But  these  defects  were  expiated  by  a  life  with- 
out a  stain,  by  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  humanity, 
and  by  profound  meditations.  Lay  was  simple  in  his 
dress,  and  animated  in  his  speech  ;  he  was  all  on  fire 
when  he  spoke  on  slavery.  He  died  in  1760,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

"  One  of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  this  career 
of  humanity,  was  a  Quaker,  named  John  Woolman. 
He  was  born  in  1720.  Early  formed  to  meditation, 
he  was  judged  l)y  the  Friends  Avorthy  of  being  a  mi- 
nister at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  travelled  much 
to  extend  the  doctrines  of  the  sect ;  but  was  always 
on  foot,  and  without  money  or  provisions^^  because 
he  would  imitate  the  apostles,  and  be  in  a  situation  t» 
be  more  useful  to  the  poor  people,  and  to  the  blacks. 
He  abhorred  slavery  so  much,  that  he  would  not  taste 
any  food  that  was  produced  by  the  laibour  of  slaves. 
The  last  discourse  that  he  pronounced,  was  on  this 
subject.  In  1772,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  England, 
to  concert  measures  with  the  Fiiends  there,  on  the 
same  suljject ;  where  he  died  of  the  small-pox.  He 
left  several  useful  works,  one  of  which  has  been 
through  many  editions,  entitled  "  Considerations  on 
the  slavery  of  the  Blacks." 


An  Account  of  the  JMetlioda  used  to  abolish  Slaverif 
in  America. 

"  T  TT  TOOLMANand  Benezet  had  in  vain  employed 
V  V  all  their  efforts  to  effect  the  abolition  of  this 
traflSc  under  the  English  government.  The  mistaken 
interest  of  the  mother-country  caused  all  the  petitions 
to  be  rejected  in  the  year  1772;  yet  the  minds  of 
men  were  prepared  in  some  of  the  colonies;  and 
scarcely  was  independence  declared,  when  a  general 
cry  arose  against  this  commerce.  It  appeared  absurd 
for  men  defending  their  own  liberty  to  deny  liberty  to 
others.  A  pamphlet  was  printed,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  slavery  is  ioundid,  were  held  up  in 
contrast  with  those  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  constitution. 

"  This  palpable  method  of  stating  the  subject  was 
attended  with  a  happy  success ;  and  the  Congress,  in 
1771,  declared  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  basis  of  republican  governments. — 
Different  legislatures  hastened  to  consecrate  this  piiri- 
ciple  of  Congress. 

"  Three  distinct  epochs  mark  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  in  this  business — the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  slaves — their  manumission — and  the 
provision  made  for  their  instruction.  All  the  diflfer- 
ent  states  are  not  equally  advanced  in  these  three 
objects. 

"  In  the  northern  and  middle  states,  they  have  pro- 
scribed for  ever  the  importation  of  slaves  :  in  others, 
this  prohibition  is  limited  to  a  certain  time.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  limited  to  three  years,  it  has 
lately  been  extended  to  three  years  more.  Georgia  is 
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the  only  state  that  continues  to  receive  transported 
slaves.  Yet,  when  Geaeral  Oglethorpe  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  this  colony,  he  ordained,  that  neither  rmn 
nor  slaves  should  ever  be  imported  into  it.  This 
law,  in  both  its  articles,  was  very  soon  violated. 

"  We  mast  acknowledg'e  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, more  than  any  other  people,  are  convinced  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal :  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  direct  themselves  generally  by  this 
principle  of  equality ;  that  the  Quakers,  who  have 
begun,  who  have  propagated,  and  who  still  propa- 
gate this  revolution  of  sentiment,  have  been  guided 
by  a  principle  of  religion,  and  that  they  have  sacri- 
ficed to  it  their  personal  interest. 

"  Unhappily  their  opinion  on  this  subject  has  not 
yet  become  universal,  interest  still  combats  it  with 
some  success  in  the  southern  states.  A  numerous 
party  still  argues  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  their 
soil  without  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  the  impossibility 
of  augmenting  their  number  without  recruiting  them 
in  Africa.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  party,  in  the 
late  General  Convention,  that  is  to  be  attriiiuted  the 
only  article  which  tarnishes  that  glorious  monument 
of  human  reason,  the  new  federal  system  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  this  party  that  proposed  to 
bind  the  hands  of  the  new  Congress,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  for  twenty  years  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves.  It  was  said  to  this  august  as- 
sembly. Sign  tki^  article,  or  fi:e  will  ivUhdram  from 
the  union.  To  avoid  the  evils,  which,  without  melio- 
rating the  fate  of  the  blacks,  would  attend  a  political 
schism,  the  Convention  was  forced  to  wander  from 
the  grand  principle  of  sii  iversal  liberty,  and  the  pre- 
ceding declaration  of  Congress.  They  thought  it 
their  duty  to  imitate  Solon,  to  make,  not  the  !)est  law 
possible,  but  the  best  circumstances  would  bear. 

♦'  But  though  this  article  has  surprised  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  Europe,  where  the  secret  causes  of  it 
were  not  known  ;  though  it  has  grieved  the  society  in 
England,  who  are  ready  to  accuse  the  new  legislators 
of  a  cowardly  defection  from  their  principles ;  yet  we 
may  regard  the  general  and  irrevocable  proscription 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  United  States,  as  very  near 
at  hand.  This  conclusion  results  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  even  from  the  article  itself  of  the  new 
constitution  now  cited.  Indeed,  nine  states  have  al- 
ready done  it ;  the  blacks,  which  there  abound,  are 
considered  as  free.  There  are  then  nine  asylums  for 
those  to  escape  to  from  Georgia ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Floridas,  where  the  slaves  from 
Georgia  take  refuge,  in  ho|)es  to  find  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Spaniards ;  and  not  to  speak  of  those 
vast  forests  and  inaccessible  mountains  which  make 
part  of  the  Southern  States,  and  where  the  persecuted 
negro  may  easily  find  a  retreat  from  slavei'y.  The 
communications  with  the  black  country  are  so  easy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  thc>  fugitives  ;  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  reclaiming  is  disproportioned  to  their  value. 
And  though  the  free  states  do  not  in  appearance  op- 
[lose  these  reclamations,  yet  the  people  theie  hold 
slavery  in  such  horror,  that  the  master  who  runs  after 
his  human  property,  meets  little  respect,  and  finds 
little  assistance.  Thus  the  possibility  of  flight  creates 
a  new  discouragement  to  the  importation,  as  it  must 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slave,  induce  to  a  milder  treat- 
ment, and  finally  tend,  with  the  concuri'ence  of  other 
circumstances,  to  convince  the  Georgian  planter,  that 
it  js  more  simple,  more  reasonable,  and  less  expen- 
.sive,  to  cultivate  by  the  hands  of  freemen.  We  are 
right  then  in  saying,  that  the  nature  of  things  in 
America  is  against  the  importation  of  slaves. 

"  Besides,  the  Congress  will  be  authorised  in  twenty 
years  to  pronounce  definitively  on  this  article.  By 
that  time,  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  reason,  will  prevail;  they  will  no  longer 
be  forced  to  sacrifice  equity  to  convenience,  or  have 
any  thing  to  fear  from,  opposition  or  schism." 
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Situation,  S^c.  Divisions,  Climate,  Produce,  Rivers, 
Towns,  Inhabitants,  Penn's  Settlement  and  Go- 
vernment. 

THE  province  of  Pennsylvania  is  situated  between 
39  and  44  deg.  of  north  la(.  and  between  74  and 
81  of  west  long.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
240  in  breadth  ;  bounded,  on  the  noi-fh,  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations;  on  the  south,  by 
Maryland ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Delaware  river,  which 
separates  it  from  I^ew  Jersey  ;  and  ov.  ■  he  west  by  the 
Ohio.     It  is  divided  as  in  the  following  table : 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Philadelphia Philadelphia. 

Chester Chester. 

Bucks Newtown. 

Berks Reading. 

Northampton Easton. 

Lancaster Lancaster. 

Y'ork York. 

Cumberland Carlisle. 


To  these  we  may  add  Bedford,  a  county  westward 
of  the  mountoins  upon  the  Oiiio,  purchased  bv  Mr. 
Penn,  from  the  Indians,  in  1768,  and  established  in 
1771. 

BesicUs  these,  th,e  three  following-  counties,  situated 
on  the  Delaware,  formed,  in  some  measure,  a  sepa- 
rate government,  having  an  assembly  of  their  own, 
though  the  same  go^ei nor  with  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  it  is  now  distinct,  and  called  the  De- 
laware state,  having  a  president,  council,  and  house 
of  asr-erably  ;  with  judges,  and  other  officers  of  state, 
civil  and  military. 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Newcastle Newcastle,  Wilmington. 

Kent Dover. 

Sussex Lewestown,  Milford. 

The  air  of  Pennsylvania  is  clear,  sweet,  and  healthy. 
The  fall,  or  autumn,  begins  about  the  SOth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  lasts  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
the  winter  sets  in  and  continues  till  March ;  during 
which  the  weather  is  often  so  very  severe,  that  the 
river  Delaware,  though  very  broad  at  Philadelphia,  is 
frozen  over.  The  spring  commences  in  March,  and 
continues  till  June,  when  the  weather  is  more  un- 
settled than  in  the  other  seasons.  The  ujonths  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  are  the  summer  months, 
when  the  heat  would  be  intolerable  were  it  not  miti- 
gated by  frequent  cool  breezes.  During  the  summer 
the  wind  is  generally  at  south-west,  but  in  the  winter  at 
north-west,  which  by  passing  over  the  frozen  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Canada,  renders  the  coid  so  excessive  at 
that  season.  The  soil  is  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  New  York,  but  something  more  fertile;  nor 
is  there  so  much  sandy  and  useless  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  in  New  York.  Some  rice,  but  no  great 
quantity,  is  cultivated  here ;  and  there  are  some  to- 
bacco plantations,  but  the  produce  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Virginia.  In  all  parts  of  our  plantations, 
from  New  York  to  the  extremity  of  Florida,  the 
woods  are  full  of  vines  of  difierent  species.  They 
are  very  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  bear  great  plenty  of 
grapes,  but  very  small.  From  these  the  Indians  pro- 
cure a  sort  of  wine,  with  which  they  often  regale  them- 
selves. 
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selves.  The  timber  ))roduced  in  Pennsylvania  is  of 
the  same  species  as  that  of  New  Eng'land ;  but  here, 
and  in  all  the  southern  colonies,  it  is  not  so  proper  for 
shipping"  as  that  of  the  northern  colonies  ;  it  is  com- 
pact, and  splits  with  a  much  smaller  force.  These 
properties  render  it  less  valuable  in  ship  building',  but 
more  useful  for  pipe-staves,  and  wainscoting;. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  province  are  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Schuylkill.  The 
Delaware  is  navigable  more  than  200  miles  above  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  is  also  navi- 
gable a  great  way  up  the  country.  The  Schuylkill  is 
navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles.  These  rivers, 
with  tlie  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  Delaware 
bay,  are  extremely  favourable  both  to  the  foreign  and 
ijdand  trade  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  province  has  many  towns  that  deserve  par- 
ticular notice;  but  the  city  of  Philadelphia  stands  un- 
rivalled in  British  America,  and  when  completed  will, 
in  point  of  plan  and  regularity,  exceed  any  in  Europe. 
The  city  forms  a  parallelogram,  or  long  square,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth;  extending  from 
the  river  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  fgrming,  as  it 
were,  a  connection  between  these  two  na.igable 
rivers.  The  plan  of  this  elegant  city  was  drawn  by 
William  Penn,  at  once  the  founder  and  legislator  of 
this  ilourishiug  colony.  Part  of  the  plan  is  already 
executed,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  com- 
pleted. Every  quarter  of  the  city  will  then  form  a 
square  of  eight  acres  ;  having  in  the  centre  a  scjuare 
of  ten  acres,  surrounded  l)y  the  town-house,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  high-street  is  an  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  exteiids  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town, 
from  one  of  the  above  rivers  to  the  other.  Parallel 
to  the  high-street  run  nineteen  others,  which  are 
crossed  by  eight  more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  comunjuicate  by  canals  with 
the  two  ri\  ers  ;  which  add  at  once  to  the  beauty  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  city.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  every  person  who  possessed  1000  acres  in  any 
part  of  the  province,  was  to  have  his  house  either  in 
one  of  the  fronts  facing  the  river,  or  in  the  high- 
street,  running  from  the  middle  of  one  front  to  the 
middle  of  the  other.  Besides  the  above  privilege, 
every  owner  of  .5000  acres,  was  entitled  to  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  front  of  his  house,  and  all  others  half  an 
acre  for  gardens  and  court-yards.  The  town-house  is 
•a  stately,  spacious,  and  regular  building-,  and  would  be 
on  ornament  to  any  capital  in  Europe.  The  other 
public  buildings,  which  consist  chiefly  of  structures 
dedicated  to  religion,  besides  the  military  barracks, 
markets,  and  alms-houses,  are  proportionably  grand. 
The  quays  are  spacious  and  double  ;  tlie  principal  quay 
is  200  feet  wide,  furnished  with  cranes,  and  other 
conveniences  for  loading  and  unloading  ships  ;  and 
the  water  is  so  deep,  that  a  ship  of  600  tons  burden, 
may  lay  her  broadside  to  the  quay.  The  proprietor's 
seat,  where  the  governor  usually  resides,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  is  the  first  private 
building  both  for  magnificence  and  situation  iu  all 
British  America.  But  the  noblest  institution  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  academy  established  some  years 
since  in  Philadelphia.  Very  considerable  subscriptions 
were  raised  both  in  England' and  Scotland  for  com- 
pleting this  noble  design,  and  it  bids  fair  in  time  to 
rival  the  most  celebrated  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
mother  country.  The  niunber  of  inhabitants  in  Phi- 
ladelphia is  computed  at  ;iO,000.  The  meetings  of 
the  general  congress  of  America  were  held  in  this  city 
from  the  year  1774  till  1777,  when  the  British  troops 
took  possession  of  it,  but  the  king's  forces  retreating 
to  New  York  in  1778,  the  congress  again  made  Phi- 
ladelphia their  residence. 

There  are  several  towns  besides  the  capital  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia;  the  most  considerable  are 
German-Town,  so  called  from  being  inhabited  wholly 
by  Germans;  Frankfort,  Abingdon,  Dublin,  Radnor, 
and  Amerstand.  In  the  county  of  Bucks,  are  Bristol, 


Falls-Town,  and  Pensbury.  In  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, are  Chester,  Chichester,  and  Marcus  Hook. 
Newcastle,  Haverfordwest, Merioneth,  and  St. George, 
are  found  in  the  county  of  Newcastle  ;  Dover,  Crane- 
brook,  Marden,  and  Mespelliven  plantations,  in  the 
county  of  Kent ;  Lewes  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  and 
Lancaster  in  the  county  of  that  name. 

The  inhabitants  iu  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
are  not  less  than  .350,000,  half  of  whom  are  Germans, 
Swedes,  or  Dutch.  It  is  certainly  very  right  |tolicy 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreigners  into  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  into  our  other  colonies.  By  this 
we  are  gainers,  without  diminishing  the  inhabitants  of 
Great-Britain.  But  it  has  been  frequently  lamented, 
that  th(  se  people  are  suffered  to  remain  foreigners,  and 
likely  to  continue  so  for  manv  generations  ;  they  have 
erected  schools  of  their  own,  printed  books,  and  even 
the  common  newspapers  in  their  own  language ;  by 
which  means,  together  with  their  possessing  large 
tracts  of  land,  without  any  intermixture  of  English, 
they  continue,  as  it  were,  a  separate  people.  At  the 
same  time,  their  remarkable  industry,  frugality,  and 
abstemious  method  of  li\'ing,  enable  them  to  encrease 
their  tract  of  country  to  the  ruin  of  the  Americans; 
so  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  whole  colony  be- 
coming- in  time  wholly  foreign  in  language,  in  man- 
ners, and  perhaps  in  inclinations.  It  seems  therefore 
necessary  that  some  regulations  should  'a'^«  place  with 
regard  to  their  settlement,  and  some  means  be  pursued 
in  order  to  naturalize  them  c'-iectually.  But  it  must, 
however,  be  acknowledgeti,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  ar^^  an  industrious  and  hardy  |)eople ; 
most  of  them  are  substfutial,  though  few  of  the  per- 
sons possessed  of  lainied  property  are  rich.  They  are 
all  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and,  when  their  circniv... 
stances  are  consitlcred,  well  clothed ;  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate  than  can  be  well  imagined,  as  the  in- 
ferior people  manufacture  most  of  their  wearing  ap- 
parel, both  linen  and  woollen. 

A  great  number  of  wealthy  merchants  inhabit  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising 
when  the  great  trade  they  carry  on  is  considered. — 
Their  commerce  is  not  confined  to  the  provinces  in 
America,  it  is  extended  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  colonies;  to  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Madeira  Islands  :  to  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  Many  of  these 
branches  of  trade  are  very  profitable,  and  cannot  fail 
of  enriching  a  frugal  and  industrious  j)eople.  Besides 
the  quantity  of  commodities  produced  by  this  pro- 
vince, and  brought  down  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  the  Dutch  employ  several  hundred  wag- 
gons, each  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  bringing  the  pro- 
duce of  their  farms  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia. — 
In  the  year  1749,  30;3  vessels  entered  at  this  port,  and 
291  cleared  outwards.  The  commodities  formerly 
exported  into  Pennsylvania,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  amounted  to  the  value  of  611,0001.  Those 
exported  to  Great-Britain,  and  other  markets,  besides 
timber,  ships  built  for  sale,  copper  ore,  and  iron  in 
pigs  and  bars,  consisted  of  grain,  flour,  and  many 
sorts  of  animal  food  ;  and  at  an  average  of  three  years 
were  calculated  at  705,5001.  But  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  trade  had  so  greatly  increased,  that 
tlie  duty  in  Philadelphia  upon'  imported  goods  of  2^ 
per  cent,  ud  valorum,  produced  from  the  1st  of  March 
1784,  to  the  first  of  December,  132,0001.  which,  sup- 
posing  their  value  not  under  rated,  nor  any  indirect 
metluxls  used  to  save  the  duty,  makes  their  value 
amount  to  the  amazing  sum  of  3,168,0001. 

This  province,  together  with  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  composed  what  was  formerly  called  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  was  originally  possessed  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes.  After  the  country  was  taken  by 
the  English,  Admiral  Penn,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Venikbles,  had  gome  years  before  taken  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  being  greatly  iu  favour  with  Charles  II.  ob- 
tained a  proinise  of  a  grant  of  the  tract  of  country  now 
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called  Pennsylvania,  from  that  monarch.  Upon  the 
Admiral's  death,  his  son,  the  celebrated  founder  and 
legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  claimed  the  ro\al  promise, 
and  after  a  tedious  court  solicitation,  obtained  the 
patent  in  right  of  the  father.  Conscious  that  the  only 
method  of  rendering-  the  grant  he  had  obtained  from 
his  majesty  valuable  to  himself,  was  to  make  both  the 
country  and  its  government  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
the  settlers,  he  began  with  purchasing  the  soil,  at  a 
low  rate  indeed  from  the  Indians,  as  the  original  pos- 
sessors, to  whom  it  was  of  veiy  little  value.  By  this 
cheap  act  of  justice  at  the  beginning,  he  rendsred  all 
hi's  future  dealings  with  these  people  successful.  Pre- 
possessed with  a  favourable  opinion  of  him  as  to  his 
designs,  they  were  so  far  from  giving  any  disturbance 
to  the  settlers,  that  they  were  ready  to  give  them  as- 
sistance whenever  it  was  wanted. 

Having  thus  wisely  secured  the  Indians,  he  applied 
himself  to  evecute  the  other  part  of  his  plan,  that  of 
peopling  the  country.  This  he  found  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  uneasiness  of  his  brethren  the  Quakers  in 
England,  who,  by  refusing  to  pay  tythes  and  other 
church  dues,  suft'ered  a  kind  of  persecution  from  the 
clergy.  Their  high  opinion  and  regard  for  Penn, 
who  was  indeed  an  honour  to  tlieir  new  church,  made 
them  the  more  ready  to  follow  him  over  a  wide  and 
pathless  ocean,  to  settle  in  a  country  then  little  better 
than  a  howling  wilderness,  and  in  a  climate  whose 
properties  were  unknown.  Nor  was  he  himself  want- 
ing in  any  thing  that  had  the  least  tendency  to- en- 
courage and  support  the  resolution  they  had  formed! 
He  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  transporting, 
and  finding  them  in  all  neces.saries,  and  not  aiming 
at  a  sudden  profit,  that  great  man  disposed  of  his 
lands  at  a  very  small  purchase ;  201.  for  1000  acres, 
and  Is.  quit-ient  for  every  100,  wei-e  the  reasonable 
terms  on  which  he  bestowed  estates.  At  this  time 
land  is  granted  at  121,  for  every  100  acres,  with  a 
quit-rent  of  4s.  reserved.  Near  Philadelphia  land 
lets  at  20s.  the  acre,  and  even  at  several  miles  distant 
from  that  city,  sells  at  20  years  purchase.  By  pursuing 
such  a  generous  plan,  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was 
soon  established,  and  has  ever  since  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

But  what  crowned  all  his  proceedings,  was  the 
noble  charter  of  privileges,  by  which  he  made  them 
as  free  as  any  people  in  the  world  ;  and  which  has 
since  induced  such  vast  numbers  of  people  of  different 
persuasions  and  different  countries  to  abandon  their 
native  soil,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  his  laws.  All  his  institutions  were  founded  on  the 
solid  basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  considered  in 
its  fnll  extent.  No  laws  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  given  by  the  suffrages  of  their 
representatives  in  the  general  assembly.  Even  matters 
of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws  of  few  nations 
have  extended,  were  by  Penn  subjected  to  regula- 
tions. The  affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to 
be  inquired  into  by  a  court  instituted  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  causes  I)etween  man  and  man  were  not 
to  be  s\ibjected  to  the  delay  and  chicanery  of  the  law, 
but  to  be  decided  by  wise  and  honest  arbitrators.  In 
short,  such  was  the  excellent  spirit  of  tiie  laws  framed 
by  "William  Penn,  tliat  had  he  been  a  native  of  Greece, 
his  statue  would  have  been  placed  next  to  those  of 
Solon  and  Lycingus. 

Religious  liberty  was  founded  on  the  same  ample 
basis.  Christians  of  all  denominations  might  not  only 
live  unmolested  in  the  colony,  but  even  have  a  share 
in  the  government.  In  a  word,  the  diversity  of  peo- 
ple, religions,  nations,  and  languages  here,  is  prodi- 
gious; and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  they  live 
together  in  harmony. 

In  consequence  of  the  plan  for  a  new  constitution 

•greed  on  by  the  Convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1770, 

the  commonwealth,  or  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  now 

governed  by  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 

ireenaen  of  the  same,  and  a  president  and  council ;  the 


supreme  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  houss  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freenren  of  the  state ;  and  the  su- 
preme executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and 
council  of  twelve.  It  was  likewise  agreed,  that  the 
house  of  representatives  should  consist  of  persons  most 
noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  be  chosen  annually 
by  the  freemen  of  every  city  and  county.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  executive  council  n>ay  appoint 
and  commission  judges,  naval  officers,  a  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  attorney-general,  and  other  officers,  civil 
and  military;  he  is  likewise  empowered  to  hold  the 
office  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
state,  but  sliall  not  command  in  j>erson,  evcept  ad- 
vised thereto  by  the  council,  nnd  then  only  so  long  as 
they  shall  approve.  All  trials  to  be  by  jury  :  and 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  be  allowed. 
All  persons  in  pnblic  offices  are  required  to  declare 
their  belief  in  one  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  universe,  the  rewarder  of  the  good,  and  the  pu- 
ni'.iher  of  the  wicked  ;  and  are  also  to  acknowledge 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
given  by  divine  inspiration.  This  plan  of  govern- 
ment contained  a  variety  of  other  particulars ;  among  • 
which,  we  shall  only  mention  the  following,  viz.  that  • 
the  fioemen  are  to  ©lect  annually,  by  l>allot,  for  each 
city  and  county,  two  persons,  to  be  called  the  council 
of  censers,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  The 
other  is,  the  training-  and  arming  the  freemen  and  • 
their  sons  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  un-- 
der  such  regulations,  restrictions,  and  exceptions,  as 
the  general  assendjiy  should  by  law  dii-ect,  with  liberty 
for  the  people  to  choose  their  own  officers,  "^c. 

In  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  lately  pubiislied,  there  is 
this  observation  in  a  note,  "  There  are  GOO  schools 
in  the  small  state  of  Connecticut,  which  have  in  thom 
25,000  scholars;"  and  mark  the  good  effects  of  edu- 
cation !  onlj'^  two  natives  of  this  state  have  been 
condemned  in  the  course  of  the  last  25  years ;  is 
there  any  county  in  England,  either  great  or  small, 
can  make  such  a  glorious  boast  ?  The  German  Lu- 
therans in  Pennsylvania  take  uncommon  pains  in  the 
education  of  their  youth  ;  not  one  of  this  society  has 
submitted  to  the  ignominy  of  a  letral  punishment  of 
any  kind  in  the  course  of  the  last  17  years."  The 
writer  of  the  above  intelligence  hereupon  very  per- 
tinently remarks,  that  "  in  all  cases  whatever,  no 
argument  can  possibly  overthrow  or  exceed  real  matter 
of  fact.  What  can  we  think  then  of  those  persons 
(continues  he)  who,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  Sunday  Schools,  hav& 
been  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  write  against  tiK'm  ? 
If  ever  a  reformation  can  be  effected  on  the  n\oral.i  of 
the  people,  it  must  be  done  by  instilling  better  [)rinci- 
ples  into,  and  inuring  to  better  habits,  the  rising  gene- 
ration. And  how  can  this  be  better  done  for  the  poof 
than  in  Sunday  Schools  ? 

Of  the  great  variety  of  religious  denomhiations  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  the  most 
numerous.  George  Fox  is  called  the  father  of  this 
religious  sect,  because  he  first  collected  them  into  a 
society  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  true  appellation  of  these  people  is  Friends  j 
that  of  Quakers  was  early  and  invidiously  given  thera 
by  way  of  contempt.  They  came  ove4'to  America  an 
early  as  105(5,  but  were  not  indulged  the  fr6e  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  New  England. 

They  were  the  first  settleis  of  Pennsylvania  in  1682, 
under  William  Penn,  and  have  ever  since  flourished 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  They  believe 
that  God  has  given  to  all  men  sutiicieut  light  to  vwjrk 
their  salvation,  unless  it  be  resisted :  that  this  light  is 
as  extensive  as  the  seed  of  sin,  and  saves  those  who 
have  not  the  outward  means  of  salvation  ;  that  this 
light  is  a  divine  principle,  in  which  dwells  God,  the 
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Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Tliey  Wiaintain  that 
the  Scriptures  are  not  the  principal  ground  of  all 
truth  and  knowledg-e  :  nor  yet  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  manners;  but  because  they  give  a  true 
testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  are,  and  may  he 
esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spii'it, 
from  whom  they  derive  all  their  excellence.  They 
believe  that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased,  but 
that  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  pei-son. 
That  as,  by  the  light  or  j^ift  of  God,  all  spiritual 
knowledgie  is  received,  thos6  who  have  this  g^ift, 
whether  male  or  female,  though  without  human  com- 
mission or  learning,  ought  to  preach  ;  and  to  preach 
fi-eely,  as  tlioy  hav<^  freely  received  the  gift.  All  true 
and  acceptable  worship  of  God,  they  maintain,  is  by 
the  inward  and  immediate  moving  of  his  Spirit;  and 
that  water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  com- 
manded only  for  a  time.  They  neither  g'ive  titles, 
nor  Use  compliments  in  their  conversation  or  writings, 
believing  that  whatsoever  i.s  more  than  yea,  yea,  and 
nay,  nay,  coineth  of  evil.  They  conscientiously  avoid 
as  unlawful,  kneeling',  bowing,  or  uncovering"  the  head 
to  any  persuu.  They  discard  all  supei-fluities  i\i  dress 
or  equipage ;  all  g-anies,  sports,  and  plays,  as  unbe- 
coming the  Christian.  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  is  an 
article  of  their  creed,  literally  observed  in  its  utmost 
extent.  They  believe  it  unlawful  to  fight  in  any  case 
whatever;  and  think  that  if  their  enemy  sinitc  them 
on  iht  one  cheeh,  they  imyht  to  turn  to  him  the  otiier 
also.  They  are  generally  honest,  punctual,  and  even 
punctilious,  in  their  dealings;  provident  for  the ne- 
cessities  of  (heir  poor ;  friends  to  humanity,  and  of 
course  enemies  to  slavery;  strict  in  their  discipline; 
careful  in  the  observance  even  of  the  punctilios  in 
dress,  speech,  and  manners,  which  their  religion  en- 
joins: faithful  in  the  education  of  their  children; 
industrious  in  their  several  occupations.  In  short, 
whatever  pecidiarilies  and  mistakes  those  of  other 
denominations  !ku  c  sin>posed  tliey  have  fallen  into,  in 
point  of  i-eligious  doctrines,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  g'ood  citizens.  Ne  t  to  the  Q«akcrSj  the 
Presbyterians  are  the  most  nimierous,  concerning 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  wc  have 
already  said  under  New  York. 

The  Protestant  episco|)Al  church  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  South-Carolina,  met  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  October  178-3,  and  revised  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  published  and 
proposed  the  l)ook,  thus  revised,  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  This  revision  was  made  in  part,  in  order  to 
render  the  liturgy  consistent  with  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states.  In 
this  they  have  discovered  their  liberality  and  their  pa- 
triotism. In  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  states, 
this  revised  book  is  pretty  generally  used  by  the  epis- 
copal churches.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  it 
has  not  been  adopted.  ■ 

There  are  upwards  of  sixty  ministersof  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  religion,  who  are  of  German  extraction, 
now  in  this  state  ;  all  of  whom  have  one  or  more  con- 
gregations under  their  care  ;  andmany  of  them  preach 
in  splendid  and  extensive  churches ;  and  yet  the  first 
Lutheran  minister,  who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  near 
fifty  years  ago,  was  alive  in  1787,  and  probably  is 
still,  as  was  also  the  second  Calvinistic  minister. 


CHAP.  IX. 

DELAWARE. 

SHuation,  Extent,  Boundaries,    Climate,    Divisions, 
Soil,  Rivers,  Productions,  Chief  Tomns,  ifc. 

THIS  province  is  situated  between    38  Ae^.  30 
min.  and  40  Ae^.  north  lat.  and  1  deg.  45  min. 
west  long,  is  92  miles  in  length,  and   16  in  breadth. 
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It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territorial  or  boun- 
dary line,  which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania;  east, 
by  Delaware  river  and  liay  ;  south,  by  a  due  east  and 
west  line,  from  Cape  Henlopen,  in  lat.  38  deg.  30 
min.  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  which  line  divides 
the  state  from  Worcester  county  in  Maryland;  west, 
by  Maryland,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  western  termination  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary Hue,  northwards  up  the  said  peninsula,  till  it 
touches  or  forms  a  tangent  to  the  western  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  above-mentioned  territorial  circle  : 
containing  about  1400  square  miles. 

The  climate  is  in  many  parts  healthy.  The  land  is 
g-enerally  low  and  flat,  which  occasions  the  waters  to 
stagnate,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  intermittents. 

The  Delaware  state  is  divided  into  three  counties, 
viz.  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  its  chief  towns 
are  Wilmington  and  Newcastle,  Dover,  Milford,  and 
Lewistown. 

The  rivers  are,  Choi)tank,  Nanticock,  and  Poco- 
moke;  all  have  their  sources  in  ihis  state,  and  are 
navigable  for  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  20  or  30  miles 
into  the  country.  They  all  run  a  westwardly  course 
into  Chesapeak  Bay.  The  eastern  side  of  the  state, 
along  Delaware  bay  and  river,  is  indented  with  a 
great  number  of  small  creeks,  but  none  considerable 
enough  to  merit  a  description. 

"SVitli  respect  to  soil  and  productions,  the  south 
part  of  the  state  is  a  low  flat  country,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  lies  in  forest.  What  is  under  cul- 
tivation is  chiefly  barren,  except  in  Indian  corn,  of 
which  it  produces  fine  crops.  In  some  places  rye  and 
flax  may  l)e  i-aised,  but  wheat  is  a  stranger  in  these 
parts.  Where  nature  is  deficient  in  one  resource,  she 
is  generally  bountiful  in  another.  This  is  verified  in 
the  tall,  thick  forests  of  pines,  niiich  are  manufactur- 
ed into  boards,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  into 
every  sea-port  in  the  three  adjoining  states. — As  you 
proceed  north  the  soil  is  more  fertile,  and  produces 
wheat  in  larg-e  quantities,  which  is  the  staple  com- 
motlity  of  the  state.  They  raise  all  the  other  kinds 
of  gi'ain  common  to  Pennsylvania.  The  state  has  no 
mountain  in  it,  except  Thunder  Hill,  in  the  western 
parts  of  Newcastle  county,  and  is  generally  level, 
except  some  small  parts,  which  are  stony  and  uneven. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  following- :  Dover,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  stands 
on  Jones'  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  Delaware 
river,  and  consists  of  about  100  houses,  principally 
of  brick.  Four  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  whose  incidencies 
form  a  spacious  parade,  on  the  east  .side  of  which  is 
an  elegant  state-house  of  brick.  The  town  has  a 
lively  appearance,  and  drives  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Philadelphia.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of 
export.  The  landing  is  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Dover. 

Newcastle  is  thirty-five  miles  below  Piiiladel- 
phia,  on  the  west  bank  of  Delaware  ri\er.  It  was 
first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  about  the  year  1627,  and 
called  Stockholm.  It  was  al'terwards  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  called  New  Amsterdam.  W'hen  it  lell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  called  by  its 
present  name.  It  contains  about  sixty  houses,  which 
have  the  aspect  of  decay,  and  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  government. — This  is  the  first  town  that  was  set- 
tled on  Delaware  river. 

Wilmington  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Delaware  river,  on  Christiana  creek,  twenty-eight 
miles  southward  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  much  the 
largest  and  pleasantest  town  in  the  state,  containing 
about  400  houses,  which  are  handsomely  built  upon 
a  gentle  ascent  of  an 
advantage  as  you  sail  up  the  Delaware 

Besides  other  public  buildings,  there  is  a  flourishing 
academy  of  about  forty  or  fifty  scholars,  who  are 
taught  the  languages,  and  some  of  the  sciences,  by  an 
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able  instructor.  This  academy,  in  proper  time,  is  in- 
tended to  be  erected  into  a  college.  There  is  another 
academy  at  Newark,  in  this  county,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  17G9,  and  then  had  fourteen  Trustees. 

MiLFORD,  this  little  emporium  of  Sussex  county, 
is  situated  at  the  source  of  a  small  river,  fifteen  miles 
from  Delaware  bay,  and  1-50  southward  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  town,  whicli  contains  about  eighty 
houses,  has  been  built,  except  one  house,  since  the 
revolution.  It  is  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  The  inhabitants  are  Episco- 
palians, Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

Duck  Creek,  is  twelve  miles  north-west  from 
Dover,  and  has  about  sixty  houses,  which  stand  on 
one  street.  It  canif s  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Philadelphia — and  certainly  merits  a  more  pompons 
name.  A  mile  south  from  this  is  situated  Governor 
Collins'  plantation.  His  house,  whicii  is  large  and 
elegant,  stands  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
has  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  trade  of  this  state,  which  is  considerable,  is 
carried  on  princ'rpally  witii  Philadelphia,  in  boats  and 
shallops.  The  articles  exported  are  chiefly  wheat, 
corn,  lumber,  and  hay. 

With  respect  to  religion,  there  are,  in  this  state, 
twenty-one  Presbyterian  congregations,  belonging  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia — Seven  Episcopal  chur- 
ches— Six  congregations  of  Baptists,  containing  about 
218  souls. — Four  congregations  of  the  people  called 
Quakers;  l)esides  a  Swedish  church  at  Wilmington, 
whicli  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  number  of  Metiiodists.  All  these  de- 
nominations have  free  toleration  by  the  constitution, 
and  live  together  in  harmony. 

In  the  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1717,  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  were 
reckoned  at  37,000,  whicli  is  about  twenty-six  for 
every  square  mile.  There  is  no  ob\  ious  charactcristi- 
cal  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  state 
and  the  Pennsylvanians. 

At  the  revolution,  the  three  lower  counties  on  De- 
laware became  independent  by  the  name  of  The  De- 
laware State.  Under  their  present  constitution, 
which  was  established  in  September  1776,  the  legis- 
lature is  divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  which  to- 
gether are  .stiled  Tlie  General  Ansemhly  of  Delaware. 
One  branch,  called  the  House  of  Assembli/,  coasista  of 
several  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  cotmtics, 
chosen  annually  by  the  freeholders.  The  other  branch, 
called  the  Council,  consists  of  nine  members,  three 
for  a  county,  who  must  be  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  chosen  likewise  by  the  freeholders.  A 
rotation  of  members  is  established  by  displacing  one 
member  for  a  county  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

All  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  house  of  as- 
sembly, but  they  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  re- 
jected by  tlie  legislative  council. 

A  president  or  chief  magistrate  is  chosen  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  and  continues  in  office 
three  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  ho  is 
ineligible  the  tiiree  succeeding  years.  If  his  office 
becomes  vacant  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
or  he  is  unable  to  attend  to  business,  the  speaker  of 
the  legislative  council  is  vice-president  for  the  time ; 
and  in  hin  absence,  the  powers  of  the  president  de- 
volve upon  the  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

A  privy  council,  consisting  of  four  members,  two 
from  each  house,  chosen  by  ballot,  is  constituted  to 
;issist  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

The  three  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  a  judge 
ot  admiralty,  and  four  justices  of  the  common  pleas 
and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  president  and  general  assembly,  and  commission- 
ed by  the  president — to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.  The  president  and  privy  council  appoint 
the  secretary,  the  attorney-general,  registers  for  the 
probate  of  Mills,  registers  in  chancery,  clerks  of  the 


common  pleas,  and  orphans  courts,  and  clerks  of  the 
peace,  who  hold  their  offices  during  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  for  mal-conduct. 

The  house  of  assembly  name  twenty-four  pei-sons 
in  each  county  for  justices  of  peace,  from  which  num- 
ber the  president,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  ap- 
points and  commissions  twelve,  who  serve  for  seven 
years,  unless  sooner  dismissed  for  mal-administration. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  and  privy  councils  are 
justices  of  the  peace  for  tiie  whole  state. 

The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts 
have  power  to  hold  chancery  courts  in  certain  cases. 

The  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  is  appointed  by  the 
chief  justice  ;  and  the  recorder  of  deeds,  by  the  jus- 
tices of  the  common  pleas;  for  l\\e  years,  unless  sooner 
disnvissed. 

All  the  n)ilitary  and  marine  officers  areappointed  by 
the  general  assembly. 

The  court  of  appeals  consists  of  seven  persons — the 
president,  who  is  member,  and  presides  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  and  six  others,  three  to  be  cl\osen  by  the 
legislative  council,  and  three  by  the  house  of  assembly. 
To  this  court  ap[)eals  lie  from  the  supreme  court,  in 
all  matters  of  law  and  equity.  The  judges  hold  their 
office  during  their  good  behaviour. 

The  justices  of  the  several  courts,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  secretary,  trustees  of  the  loan  office, 
clerks  of  the  common  pleas,  and  all  persons  concern- 
ed in  army  or  navy  contracts,  are  ineligible  to  either 
house  of  asseml)ly.  Every  member,  before  taking  his 
seat,  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  subscribe 
a  religious  test,  declaring  his  belief  in  God  the  Father, 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures. 

The  house  of  Assembly  have  the  privilege  of  im- 
peaching delinspicnt  officers  of  go\trnment,  and  im- 
peaclmients  are  to  be  jirosecuted  by  the  attorney- 
general,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  assembly, 
and  tried  before  the  Kgislaiive  council.  The  punish- 
ment may  extend  to  a  temporary  or  perpetual  disability 
to  hold  offices  under  government,  or  to  such  other 
penalties  as  the  law  siiall  direct. 

There  is,  in  Delaware,  no  establishment  of  one  re- 
ligious sect  in  preference  to  another,  nor  can  any 
preacher  or  clergyman,  while  in  his  pastoral  employ- 
ment, hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  this  province,  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Dutch  under  the  pre- 
tended purchase  made  of  Henry  Hudson,  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  on  both  sides  the  livor  Delaware; 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1623,  built  a  fort  at  the  place, 
which  has  since  been  called  Gloucester. 

In  1627,  by  the  inlluence  of  William  Useling,  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Sweden,  a  colony  of  Swedes 
and  Finns  came  over,  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  beginning  a  new  settlement,  and  landed  at  Cape 
Henlopen ;  at  which  time  the  Dutch  had  wholly 
quitted  the  country.  The  Dutch,  however,  returned 
in  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewistown,  by  them 
named  Iloarkill.  The  year  following  the  Swedes 
built  a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they  called 
Christein  or  Christiana.  Here  also  they  laid  out  a 
small  town,  which  was  afterwards  demolished  by  the 
Dutch.  The  same  year  they  erected  a  fort  higher  up 
the  river,  upon  Tenecum  island,  which  they  called 
New  Goltenburgh  ;  they  also,  about  the  same  time, 
built  forts  at  Chester,  Elsinburgh,  and  other  places. 
John  Printz  then  goveriied  the  Swedes,  who,  in  16.54, 
deputed  his  son-in-law,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned 
to  Sweden.  Papgoia  soon  followed  his  father-in-  law 
to  his  native  country,  and  John  Rysing  succeeded  to 
the  government. 

In  16.55,  the  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  arrived  in  Delaware  river,  from  New 
Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  seven  vessels,  with 
(}  or  700  men.  They  disppossessed  the  Swedes  of  their 
forts  on  the  river,  and  carried  the  officers  and  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  inhabitants  prisoners  to  New  Amsterdam,  and 
from  thence  to  Holland.  The  common  people  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors  and  remained  in  the  country. 

On  the  first  of  October  1664,  Sir  Robert  Carr  ob- 
tained the  submission  of  the  Swedes  on  Delaware 
river.  Four  years  after.  Colonel  Nicholls,  governor  of 
New- York,  with  his  Council,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
appointed  a  scout  and  five  other  persons,  to  assist 
Captain  Carr  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

In  1672,  the  town  of  Newcastle  was  incorporated 
by  the  government  of  New  York,  to  be  governed  by 
a  bailiff  and  six  assistants;  after  the  first  year,  the  four 
oldest  were  to  leave  their  office,  and  four  others  to  be 
chosen.  The  bailiff  was  president,  with  a  double  vote; 
the  constable  was  chosen  by  the  bench.  They  had 
power  to  try  causes  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  without 
ap|)eal.  The  oflSce  of  scout  was  converted  into  that 
of  sheriff,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  the  corporation  and 
along  the  river,  and  was  annually  chosen.  They  were 
to  have  a  free  trade,  withoiU  being  obliged  to  make 
entry  at  New  York,  as  had  formerly  been  the 
practice. 

Wampum  vvas,  at  this  time,  ihe  princijjal  currency 
of  the  country.  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York, 
by  proclamation,  ordered  that  four  white  grains  and 
three  black  oues,  should  pass  for  the  value  of  a  stiver 
or  penny.  This  proclamation  vvas  published  at  Al- 
bany, Esopus,  Delaware,  Long-Island,  and  the  parts 
adjacent. 

In  1674,  Charles  II.  by  a  second  patent,  dated  June 
29,  granted  to  his  brother,  Duke  of  York,  all  that 
country  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  of 
which  the  three  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex  were  a  part. 

In  1683,  the  Duke  of  York,  by  deed,  dated  August 
24th,  sold  to  William  Penn,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
with  the  district  of  twelve  miles  round  the  same  ;  and 
by  another  deed,  of  the  same  date,  granted  to  him  the 
remainder  of  the  territory,  which,  till  the  Revolution, 
■was  called  the  Three  Lower  Counties,  and  has  since 
been  called  the  Delaware  State.  Till  1776,  these 
three  counties  were  considered  as  a  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  matters  of  government.  The  same  governor 
presided  over  both,  but  the  assembly  and  courts  of  ju- 
dicature were  difi'erent :  different  as  to  their  constituent 
members,  but  in  form  nearly  the  same. 


CHAP.  X. 

MARYLAND. 

Situation,  Sfc.  Divisions,  Climate,  Produce,  Rivers, 
Inhabitants,  Discovery  of  it,  former  and  present 
{Jovernmenl. 

I^^HIS  province  is  situated  between  the  75th  and 
..  80th  deg.  of  west  long,  and  between  the  37th 
and  40th  of  north  lat.  It  is  about  140  miles  in 
length,  and  135  in  breadth  ;  being  bounded  by  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  south;  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on 
the  west;  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  another  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  east. 

The  Bay  of  Chesapeak  divides  Maryland  into  two 
parts,  viz.  the  eastern  and  western. 

Divisions.       Counties.       Chief  Towns. 

^Somerset Somerset. 

J  Dorchester Dorchester. 

1  Talbot Oxford. 

CCecil 

f  St.  Mary's St.  Mary's. 

Charles Bristol. 

Prince  George....  Masterkout. 

Calvert Abington. 

Ann  Arundel Annapolis. 

^Baltimore Baltimore. 


The  eastern  division 
contains  the  coun- 
ties of 


The  west  division 
contains  the  comi- 
tiesof. 


Maryland  is  a  healthy  country,  and  enjoys  a  clear 
air;  the  summers  are  excessively  hot,  and  the  winters 
are  equally  cold,  but  short.  The  soil  is  extremely 
good  when  cultivated.  The  chief  vegetable  pro- 
duction is  tobacco,  but  great  quantities  of  hemp  and 
flax,  Indian  corn  and  grain,  with  most  kinds  of  fruits, 
are  now  produced  here.  The  trees  are  oaks,  black 
walnuts,  poplars,  cedars,  and  chesnuts.  The  hills 
are  in  general  of  easy  ascent,  and  yield  iron  ore. — 
The  woods  contain  prodigious  herds  of  wild  swine. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  Potomack,  Pocomac,  Patux- 
eut,  Severn,  Cheptouk,  Sassafras,  Wicomoca,  and  St. 
George.  These  and  several  others  are  navigable  for 
large  ships,  and  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  chief  bays  are  those  of  Chesapeak  and  Delaware, 
and  the  most  noted  cape  that  of  Henlopen,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Delaware-Bay. 

The  inliabitants  of  Maryland  were  some  years  ago 
computed  at  80,000,  but  are  now  supposed  to  amount 
to  220,700.  Its  conunerce  pretty  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Virginia,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  un- 
der that  head.  We  shall  only  mention  here,  that 
besides  tobacco,  their  exports  are,  salted  pork,  iron, 
flax,  and  hemp.  In  1782,  a  college  was  foimded  at 
Chester-Town,  in  this  provir.ce,  under  the  name  of 
Washington-College,  in  honour  of  General  Washing- 
ton, Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  forces, 
during  the  late  war. 

Maryland  was  discoveied  in  the  year  1606,  when 
Virginia  was  first  jjlanted,  and  for  some  time  was 
esteemed  a  part  of  Virginia,  •  till  Charles  I.  in 
1732,  granted  all  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lay 
north  of  Potomack  river  to  the  lord  Baltimore,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  his  heirs.  The  year 
following  about  200  Poj)ish  families,  some  of  consi- 
derable distinction,  embarked  with  his  lordship,  to 
enter  into  possession  of  this  new  territory.  These 
settlers,  who  had  that  liberality  and  good'  breeding 
which  distinguishes  gentlemen  of  every  religion, 
bought  their  land  at  an  easy  price  of  the  native 
Indians,  and  for  some  time  lived  with  them  in  the 
greatest  harmony  and  friendship.  Their  generous 
method  of  proceeding  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives ;  they  ceded  to  them  one  half  of  their  principal 
town,  and  soon  after  gave  up  the  whole  to  these 
strangers.  The  Indian  women  taught  the  English 
the  manner  of  making  bread  of  their  corn  ;  the  men 
took  the  English  with  them  when  they  went  either  to 
hunt  or  fish  ;  they  assisted  them  in  their  chace,  and 
sold  them  the  game  they  took  themselves  for  a  trifiiug 
consideration ;  so  that  the  new  settlers  had  a  sort  of 
town  ready  built,  ground  ready  cleared  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  no  enemy  to  disturb  them  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  country  :  but  envy,  the  growth  of 
every  clihie,  instigated  the  neighbouring  planters  in 
Virginia  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  Baltimore 
colony.  They  spread  ill-grounded  reports  among  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  render  them  jealous  of  their  new 
friends.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  a  war  with 
the  savages,  the  Popish  settlers  erected  a  fort  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  and  took  every  other  method  in 
their  power  to  secure  themselves  from  the  brutal  fury 
of  the  Indians,  but  at  tiie  same  time  treated  them 
with  every  act  of  kindness  in  their  power.  These 
precautions  and  friendly  dispositions  had  the  desired 
effect ;  the  Indians,  awed  by  their  preparations,  and 
soothed  by  the  generous  treatment  they  received, 
laid  aside  their  hostile  intentions,  and  the  malacious 
designs  of  the  Virginian  planters  were  rendered 
abortive. 

The  flourishing  state  of  this  infant  colony,  and  the 
uninterrupted  peace  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  new 
settlement,  induced  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  in  England,  to  leave  their  native  soil,  and 
join  their  brethren  in  Maryland.  They  were  encou- 
raged and  supported  by  the  governor,  and  the  colony 
continued  to  receive  fresh  reinforcements,  till  the 
English  constitution  was  overturned,  and  Cromwell 
1  seized 
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seized  the  reins  of  government.  Baltimore  had 
thing  to  hope  from  the  protector ;  he  had  always  been 
a  Warm  friend  to  the  royal  party,  and  therefore  ex- 
pected to  fall  with  the  cause  of  his  master.  He  was 
not  deceived  ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  a 
new  governor  substituted  in  his  room.  Under  this  go- 
vernment Maryland  continued  till  the  Restoration, 
when  Lord  Baltimore  was  reinstated  in  his  lawful 
possessions,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  former  wis- 
dom, care,  and  moderation. 

Not  satisfied  with  procuring  ease  and  security  for 
his  own  sect,  he  was  desirous  of  extending  the  be- 
nefits of  his  mind  and  equitable  administration  to 
others.  Accordingly,  he  procured  an  act  of  assembly 
to  be  passed,  for  allowing  a  free  and  unlimited  tolera- 
tion, for  all  who  professed  the  Christian  religion,  of 
whatever  denomination.  This  liberty,  which  was 
never  violated,  encouraged  a  great  number,  not  only  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  but  Presbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  all  kinds  of  Dissenters,  to  settle  in  Maryland. — 
But  though  Lord  Baltimore  had  received  his  patent 
from  Charles  I.  though  he  had  always  been  firmly 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  though  he  was  guilty  of 
nomal-administration,  yetthe  bigottedand  tyrannical 
council  of  James  the  second,  who  wanted  discern- 
ment to  distinguish  friends  from  enemies,  deprived 
this  noble  family  of  their  rights  and  possessions.  At 
the  Revolution,  however.  Lord  Baltimore  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  the  profits  of  his  province,  which 
were  not  inconsiderable,  though  he  was  not  restored 
to  the  right  of  government,  which  could  not  consist- 
ently be  conferred  on  a  Roman  Catliolic.  But  as  soon 
as  his  descendents  had  conformed  to  the  church  ot 
England,  they  were  reinstated  in  all  their  rights  as 
fully  as  the  legislature  thought  fit  for  them  to  be  en- 
joyed by  any  proprietor. 

The  government  of  Maryland  exactly  i-esembled 
that  of  Virginia,  except  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor,  which  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietors :  bnt  he  was  confirmed  by  the  king.  The 
customs  also  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  officers 
appointed  to  collect  them  were  independent  of  the 
government  of  the  province.  The  Roman  Catholic 
rfeligion  was  at  the  first  the  only  one  professed  in  this 
country.  At  the  Revolution,  the  original  constitution 
was  reversed,  the  Protestant  religion  was  established, 
and  the  Papists  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
power,  and  even  the  penal  laws  of  Eng'land  were 
adopted  against  them.  The  church  of  England  was 
establishe<l  by  law,  and  tlie  clergy  were  paid  in  to- 
bacco;  every  Christian  male  sixteen  years  old,  and 
negroes  male  and  female,  above  that  age,  was  obliged 
to  pay  forty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  pay  the  value  in 
cash,  if  he  raised  no  tobacco  ;  it  was  levied  by  the 
sherift",  among  other  public  burdens,  and  yielded 
about  lOOl.  sterling,  as  a  medium,  to  each;  and  dis- 
senting clergy  were  not  exempted. 

But  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  the  constitu- 
tion established  and  agreed  to  in  the  convention  of 
delegates  at  Annapoiis,  in  August  1716,  the  legislature 
is  now  to  consist  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  dele- 
gates; the  latter  to  be  annually  chosen,  viva  voce, 
by  the  freeholdei*s  in  every  respective  county,  four 
delegates  each :  Baltimore  town  and  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, two  each ;  the  delegates  for  the  senate  are 
to  be  elected  in  like  manner  every  five  years,  two  for 
each  county,  out  of  whom  fifteen  senators  are  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot ;  nine  for  the  western,  and  six  for 
the  eastern  shire.  The  executive  power  is  lodged  in 
a  governor  and  five  council,  chosen  annually  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  general  assembly,  who  may  appoint 
the  chancellor,  judges,  field  officers,  &c."  but  the 
sherifts  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  in  each  county.  A  freehold  of  fifty  acres, 
or  property  to  the  value  of  301.  gives  a  right  of 
snflrage  in  the  election  of  delegates,  to  all  freemen 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Before  any  person 
can  be  appointed  to  ttny  office  of  profit  or  trust,  u 


declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  must 
be  subscribed  by  him. 


CHAP.  XL 

VIRGINIA. 

Sittiation,  ^c.  l)iviswns.  Population,  Climate,  Pro- 
duce, Animals,  Birds,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Rivers, 
Trade,  Inhabitants,  Buildings,  and  Government. 

VIRGINIA  is  situated  between  the  75th  and  90th 
deg.  of  west  long,  and  between  the  36th  and 
40th  of  North  lat.  It  is  about  750  miles  in  length, 
and  240  in  breadth  ;  bounded  by  Carolina,  on  the 
south;  by  the  river  Potomack,  which  divides  it  from 
Maryland,  on  the  noi'th-east ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  east;  and  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the 
west. 

It  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts;  the  north,  the 
middle,  the  south,  and  east. 

In  the  north  division  are  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Richmond,  Staf- 
ford, containing  the  parishes  of  Winromoca,  Christ 
Church,  and  St.  Paul's. 

In  the  middle  division  are  the  count  ies  of  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Gloucester,  King  and  Queen,  King  Wil- 
liam, New  Kent,  Elizabeth,  Warwick,  York,  Princess 
Ann  ;  containing  the  parishes  of  Farnham,  Christ- 
Church,  Abingdon,  Stratton,  St.  John,  St.  Peter's, 
Elizalieth,  Denby,  York,  and  Lynhaven. 

In  the  south  division  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Nantamund,  Isle  of  Wight,  Surry,  Prince  George, 
Charles,  Henrico,  James;  containing  the  parishes  of 
Elizabeth, Chutakuk,  Newport,  South'.vark.  Wyanoke, 
Westover,  Bristol,  James  Town,  and  Williamsburg. 

In  the  east  division,  between  Chesapeak-Bay  and 
the  ocean,  is  the  county  of  Acomac :  with  its  parish 
of  the  same  name. 

With  respect  to  population,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
notes  on  Virginia,  allows  a  duplication  of  souls  here 
once  in  twenty-seven  years  and  a  quarter.  He  takes 
the  space  of  118  years  inclusive,  from  1654  until  the 
year  1772,  when  the  tythes  of  Virginia  had  increased 
from  7,209  to  153,000 ;  which  estimate,  he  says,  iS 
corroborated  by  the  particular  uniformity  of  the  inter- 
mediate enumeration  taken  in  1700,  1748,  and  1759. 
According  to  this  increase,  he  supposes  the  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  alone  will  amount  to  between  6  and 
7,000,000  within  ninety-six  years. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  subject  to  violent 
and  sudden  changes,  in  consequence  of  the  air  and 
seasons  depending  greatly  on  the  wind  as  to  heat  and 
cold,  dryness,  and  moisture.  The  north  and  north- 
west winds  are  piercing  cold,  and  either  clear  or 
stormy  ;  the  south-east  and  south,  hazy  and  sultry  hot, 
but  in  winter  the  air  is  clear  and  dry.  The  frosts 
are  short  and  so  severe,  that  rivers,  three  miles  in 
breadth,  are  frequently  frozen  entirely  over.  The 
spring  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  in  England  :  in 
April  the  rains  are  frequent :  in  May  and  June  the 
heat  increases  :  and  thesummer  nearly  resembles  ours, 
the  heat  being  mitigated  with  gentle  sea-breezes 
that  begin  to  blow  about  nine  in  the  morning,  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  as  the  sun  rises  or  falls.  In 
July  and  August  these  breezes  cease,  when  the  air 
becomes  stagnant  and  sultry  hot :  in  September  the 
weather  generally  changes  suddenly,  and  heavy  rains 
fall,  which  produce  a  terrible  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  arc 
very  frequent  heie,  but  they  seldom  are  attended  by 
any  mischief.  It  is  a  general  observation  in  regard  lo 
all  these  colonies,  that  as  they  l)ecorae  inhabited,  and 
the  lands  cleared,  the  air  is  improved,  and  rendered 
more  salutary ;  for  the  whole  country,  before  it  was 
planted,  was  one  continued  forest,  interspersed  with 
swamps  or  marshes. 

As 
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As  to  the  face  of  this  country,  it  is  g-encrallv  low, 
and  flat  towards  the  sea,  and  for  100  miles  witliin,  so 
that  there  is  scarce  any  hill  or  stone  to  be  seen,  except 
here  and  there  some  rocks  of  iron  ore,  and  some  banks 
of  a  kind  of  petrified  oyster  shells.  In  the  inland 
parts  the  soil  is  lig'ht  and  sandy ;  but  towards  the  sea- 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  jrenerally  very 
rich,  yieldinsf  very  t^ood  coin,  and  tobacco. 

Viroinia  has,  in  common  with  the  chief  parts  of 
the  American  iirovinces,  elks,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  a 
species  of  panther,  or  tyg'er,  red  deer,  musk  rats,  ra- 
coons, beavers,  andmonkies;  but  the  most  curious 
animal  found  in  that  country  is  the  opossum,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and,  besides  the  belly  common 
to  it  with  otiier  animals,  it  has  another  peculiar  to  it- 
self, lian«in^'  beneath  the  former.  This  additional 
belly  has  a  large  aperture  towards  the  hinder  legs, 
which  discovers  a  number  of  teats  on  the  usual  part 
of  the  common  belly.  Upon  these,  when  the  female 
of  this  animal  conceives,  the  young-  are  formed,  and, 
when  arrived  at  their  appointed  size,  drop  from  thence 
into  the  second  belly,  from  wlience  they  go  out  at 
pleasure,  and  into  which  they  are  received  whenever 
there  is  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  hogs,  were  animals  unknown  in 
America,  till  introduced  from  Enrojie,  and  now,  par- 
ticularly in  Virginia  and  the  soutiieru  colonies,  they, 
run  wi|d  in  prodigious  nm.ibers. 

In  this  province  are  several  sorts  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls.  The  white  owl  is  e-;teemed  a  great  curi- 
osity, all  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  breast  being 
perfect!'  wliite,  except  a  black  spot  underneath  the 
throat. — Their  turkies  are  exceeding  large,  some  of 
them  weighing  forty  pounds.  The  partridges  are  not 
so  big  as  those  of  Enghmd,  but  their  flesh  finely  fla- 
voure<l,  as  are  every  other  sort  of  wild  fowl.  The 
Virginian  nightingale,  which  takes  its  distinguishing 
epithet  from  this  province,  is  adorned  with  a  plumage 
of  bright  crimson  and  blue,  and  sings  most  delight- 
fully ;  but  his  note  is  thought  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
mockingbird,  which  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  natural  note  of  this  bird  is  prodigiously 
tine,  besides  which,  as  its  appellation  implies,  it  at- 
tains that  of  the  linet,  lark,  nightingale,  ><cc. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  are  found  here  in  vast  quantities, 
and  three  species  of  them  are  remarkable,  viz.  the 
sting-grass,  the  toad-fish,  and  tobacco-pipe-fish.  The 
first  takes  its  name  from  a  sting  in  its  tail ;  the  second, 
from  its  swelling  to  a  monstrous  size  when  taken  out 
ef  the  water;  and  tlic  third,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  tobacco-j)ipp.  In  February,  Mai'ch,  April,  and 
May,  shoals  of  herrings  come  up,  even  into  the 
brooks,  some  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  ours,  but, 
in  general,  they  are  much  larger. 

Snakes,  particularly  the  rattle-snake,  and  lizards, 
abound  here ;  and  in  summer  great  numbers  of 
woims,  are  found  in  the  waters,  which  having  a  sort 
of  horn  or  screw  on  their  heads,  force  their  passage 
into  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  sliips,  whenever  they 
find  the  coat  of  pitch,  tar,  or  lime  worn  ofl^". 

The  principal  vegetable  production  in  Virginia,  as 
inlMaryland,  is  tobacco.  The  culture  of  this  plant, 
which  in  its  excellent  quality  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  countries,  so  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  only  rear  corn  sufficient  for  their  own 
use.  The  next  object  of  their  attention,  is  hemp  and 
flax,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  from 
this  country  ;  rice  is  likewise  cultivated,  but  very 
sparingly.  The  forests  yield  oaks,  poplars,  pines, 
cedars,  cypresses,  sweet  myitles,  chesnnts,  hickery, 
walnut,  dog-wood,  elder,  hazel,  chinkapines,  locust- 
trees,  sassafras,  elm,  ash,  and  beech,  A  great  variety 
of  sweet  gums  and  incense  tlistil  from  several  of  these 
trees,  and  others  produce  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpentine, 
plank-timber,  masts,  and  yards.  The  trees  in  gene- 
ral are  much  loftier  than  ours,  and  no  <mderwood  or 
bashes  grow  beneath,  so  that  travellers  may  cross  the 
forests  on  horseback,  and  always  find  a  comfortable 
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sheller  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate  in  the 
middle  of  sunnner.  Besides  excellent  pasture,  many 
places  produce  a  species  of  grass,  called  silk  grass, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  as  fine  as  flax,  aiul  much 
stronger  than  hemp.  The  plains  and  vallies  are 
adorned  with  an  almost  ])erpetual  succession  of  flow- 
ers, among  which  are  the  finest  crown  imperial  in  the 
world,  the  cardinal  flower,  and  the  tulip-bearing 
laurel-tree. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  country  are  James  River, 
York  River,  Rappahannock,  and  Potomack,  all  of 
which  rise  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and,  running 
along  the  borders  of  this  province  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east,  fiiil  into  the  bay  of  C'hisapeak, 
which  is  near  300  miles  in  length,'  IS  in  breadth  in 
some  places,  and  seven  in  others  ;  in  most  places  the 
water  is  nine  fathoms  deep.  James  Ri\  er  is  usually 
about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  naviaable  at  least 
27  leagues.  York  and  Rappahannock  rivers  are  not 
so  large ;  but  Potonrack  is  navigable  for  :iOO  miles. 

Here  are  quarries  of  stone,  mines  of  coals  and 
lead,  and  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore. 

The  Virginians,  before  the  late  war,  carried  on  a 
great  trade  with  the  West-Indies  in  lumber,  pitch, 
tar,  corn  and  jirovisions;  and  with  Great-Britain  in 
flax,  hemp,  iron,  pipe-stav(;s,  and  planks ;  but  its 
princi|)le  article  of  export,  and  chief  maiuifacture, 
was  tobacco;  and  it  is  computed  that  this  province, 
together  with  that  of  Maryland,  exported,  of  tobacco 
alone,  to  the  annual  value  of  708,0001.  into  Great- 
Britain,  which,  at  Si.  per  hogshead,  makes  the  num- 
ber of  hogsheads  amount  to  9(),000.  Of  these  it  is 
supposed  about  13,500  hogsheads  are  consumed  at 
home,  the  duty  on  which,  at  261.  Is.  per  hogshead, 
amounts  to  351,6751.  The  remaining  82,500  bogs- 
heads  are  exported  by  our  merchants  to  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  their  value  returned  to  Great-Britain. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  advantage  we 
reaped  from  so  extensive  a  branch  of  commeice  :  in 
tlic  prosecution  of  it  no  less  than  330  sail  of  ships, 
and  7,960  seamen  were  employed ;  so  that  not  only 
our  wealth,  but  the  very  sinews  of  our  national 
strength  were  braced  by  it.  The  whole  of  our  im- 
ports from  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  said  to 
amount  to  1,040,0001,  annually  ;  while  our  exports  to 
those  places,  which  consisted  in  the  same  articles 
with  which  we  furnished  our  other  colonies,  came  to 
865,0001. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia  arc  said 
to  be  100,000,  and  the  negroes  nearly  twice  that 
number.  The  better  sort  of  people  among  them  are 
cheerful,  hospitable,  and  geiiteel,  but  they  have, 
with  too  much  justice,  acquu-ed  tiie  character  of  be- 
ing at  once  vain  and  ostentatious. 

The  American  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
are  of  a  middling  stsjture,  straight  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  the  finest  linjl)S  in  the  world ;  nor  is 
there  a  dwarf  or  mishapen  person  among  them. — 
Their  colour  is  that  of  copper,  rendered  darker  by 
greasing  themselves,  and  being  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther. They  have  black  eyes,  and  their  hair  is  coal- 
black,  which  the  njen  cut  into  several  shapes,  ajid 
both  men  and  women  grease  so  that  it  shines.  The 
better  sort  wear  a  kind  of  coronet  four  or  five  incites 
broad,  and  opeiviut  the  top,  composed  of  a  sort  of 
beads,  and  some  a  Mrealh  of  d\ed  fiu's ;  tlsev  have 
also  bracelets  on  their  necks  and  arms ;  but  the  com- 
mon people  go  bare-headed,  only  they  stick  large 
shining  feathers  in  tlu  ir  hair.  Their  clothes  are  a 
large  mantle,  carelessly  wrapped  round  their  bodies, 
and  sometimes  girt  closely  with  a  girdle.  The  com- 
mon sort  only  pass  a  piece  of  cloth  or  string  round 
their  middle,  and  put  a  piece  of  cloth  or  skin  between 
their  thighs,  which  turns  over  the  string  at  each  end. 
Their  shoes,  when  they  wear  any,  are  made  of  an 
entire  piece  of  buckskin.  The  dress  of  the  women 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  the  better  sort 
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have  more  beads  and  bracelets.  Tliey  commonly  a^'o 
naked  as  far  i*s  the  navel  downwards,  and  upwar<ls  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  their  breasts  are  round  and 
small,  and  never  han^"  down  as  those  of  tiie  black 
women  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Instead  of  keepin<)^ 
tlicir  children  warm,  they  dip  them  over  heatl  and 
ears  in  cold  water  as  soon  as  l)orn,  and  then  tie  them 
to  a  Ijoard  with  something-  soft,  in  which  posture  they 
remain  till  their  limbs  l)e!rin  to  acquire  some  strength, 
wiien  they  are  set  at  liberty,  and  suffered  to  crawl 
al>out  in  the  best  manner. 

The  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are 
members  of  the  cimrcli  of  England,  and  tlie  rest  are 
(Jtiakcrs  and  Presbyterians.  In  each  parish  there  is  a 
church  built  with  brick,  .stone,  or  timber,  and  de- 
cently fni  iiished  with  all  thing-s  necessary  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  divine  service.  When  the  parishes  are 
large  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  sometimes  two, 
for  tlie  conveniency  of  the  parishioners.  The  annual 
incouje  of  the  ministers  is  settled  at  lG,0()Ulb.  of  to- 
bacco eaci),  besides  perquisites,  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  make.  Formerly,  the  clergy  and  churches 
were  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  commissary, 
a;>i)ointed  by  the  bishop  of  London;  but  the  ])ower 
,  of  induction,  upon  the  presentation  of  ministei-s,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

Virginia  is  adorned  by  several  magnificent  public 
buildings,  but  the  only  towns  worthy  the  least  notice 
a  re  Williamsburg  and  James-Town.  The  former  was 
the  seat  of  the  government,  assembly,  and  chief  courts. 
It  contains  a  college,  called  Williani  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, ha\  ing  been  founded  by  William  III.  who  gave 
•i.OUOl.  towards  it,  and  :20,()00  acres  of  land,  with 
power  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  to  the  value  of 
■2,0iM.  a  year ;  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations.  It 
consists  of  a  president,  six  masters  or  profes.sors,  and 
other  officers,  who  are  nametl  by  the  governors  or 
A'isilors.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  'made  a  veiy  large 
donation  to  this  college  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children.  Besides  this  college,  there  are  some  other 
handsome  etliiices  in  Williamsburg,  as  the  town-house, 
the  church,  a  magazine  for  arms  and  ammunition,  a 
public  prison,  a  fort,  and  a  play-house. 

James-Town  is  situated  about  26  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  ;  it  was  once  the  ca- 
p'ilal,  and  the  seat  of  government,  but  is  now  dwin- 
dled into  an  inconsiderable  villao-e. 

This  was  the  tirst  colony  planted  in  America  by  the 
English.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Scibastian 
Cabot,  in  the  year  1497,  discovered  the  northern  con- 
tinent of  the  New  World  ;  but  nothing  was  done  to- 
wards settling  a  colony  till  the  rtign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dmary  geniuses  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other 
liures,  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attempted  a  set- 
tlement in  America.  He  was  the  only  person  who 
had  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  foreign  trade,  or  was 
<apaole  of  forming  a  right  conception  of. the  advan- 
tage of  settlements  in  a  ilistant  country.  Animated 
with  the  idea  of  future  greatness,  and  desirous  of  in- 
creasing the  power  and  conunerce  of  his  native  coun- 
try, he  applied  to  the  queen  for  a  patent ;  and  having 
got  to«-ether  acorn  [)any  composed  of  several  persons 
ot  distinction,  and  many  eminent  merchants,  they 
agreed  to  settle  a  colony,  and  open  a  trade  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  Queen  Eliza- 
bith,  he  called  Virginia. 

'I'o wards  the  close  of  the  IGth  century,  several 
attempts  were  made  for  settling  in  this  colony,  but 
without  success.  The  three  iirst  companies  who  sailed 
into  Virginia,  perished  through  hunger  and  diseases, 
or  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  The  fourth  was  re- 
duced to  almost  the  same  situation  ;  and  being  dwin- 
dled to  a  small  remnant,  had  set  sail  for  England,  in 
despair  ot  living  in  such  an  uncultivated  country,  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  warlike  savages.  But  in  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeak  Bay,   they  were  met  by  lord 


Delaware,  with  a  squadron  loaded  with  provisions 
and  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support  an<i 
defence.  At  his  persuasion  they  returned;  andbv 
his  wise  management  and  engaging  behaviour,  tht; 
government  of  the  colony  was  settled  within  itself, 
and  began  to  appear  formidable  to  its  enemies.  This 
nobleman,  who  had  accepted  the  government  of  this 
unpromising  colony  from  the  best  motives,  was  ob- 
liged, by  the  decline  of  his  health,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. However,  he  left  behind  iiim  his  son,  as  de- 
puty, with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers, 
the  Hon.  George  Piercy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for  his 
council.  They  erected  James-Town,  the  first  place 
built  by  the  English  in  the  New  World  ;  they  cleared 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  raised  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  corn  and  vegetables  for  their  support.  The  value 
of  this  colony  now  began  to  be  known  in  England ; 
and  great  nundxrsof  people  transported  themsehcs 
to  A  irginia,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ge- 
nuine sources  of  wealth.  During  the  dreadful  trou- 
bles in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  many  of  the  royal  party 
tied  to  Virginia,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkly  held  out  for  the  town,  till  the  parliament, 
rather  by  stratagem  than  force,  found  means  to  re- 
duce them. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  history  of  this  colony 
has  very  few  interesting  events;  a  kind  of  rebellion, 
indeed,  broke  out  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  government,  and  some  restric- 
tions laid  upon  trade.  The  insurgents  were  headed 
by  one  Bacon,  il  young  gentleman  bred  to  the  law; 
but  the  unexpected  death  of  their  leader  res'»>red  the 
peace  of  the  colony,  and  prevented  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  a  civil  war. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  govern- 
ment was  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty 
which  every  Englishman  considers  as  his  birth-right. 
It  was  directed  b}'  a  governor  and  council  appointed 
by  the  crown;  but,  as  the  inhabitants  increased,  the 
inconveiiiency  of  this  government  became  more  con- 
spicuous :  the  people  complained,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  government. — ■ 
Accordingly  a  new  branch  was  added  to  the  legisla- 
ture :  the  people  were  allowed  to  elect  their  own  re- 
presentatives for  each  county  into  which  the  colony  is 
divided,  w  ith  privileges  resembling  those  of  the  com- 
mons of  England  :  and  thus  two  houses,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  house  of  assembly,  were  formed. 
The  upper  house,  which  was  before  called  the  council, 
continued  on  its  former  footing;  the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  they  held  their  posts  during 
pleasure ;  were  stiled  honourable,  and  answered,  iu 
some  measure,  to  the  British  house  of  peers.  The 
lower  house  was  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  governor  represented  the  king. — 
Thus  the  government  of  A^irginia  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  British.  When  any  bill  had  passed 
the  two  houses  of  assembly,  it  was  sent  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  gave  his  assent  or  negative  as  he  thought 
proper;  but  it  did  not  acquire  the  force  of  a  law,  till 
it  had  been  transmitted  to  England,  and  received  his 
majesty's  approbation.  The  upper  house  of  assembly, 
besides  making  a  part  of  the  legislature,  formed  also 
a  privy-council  to  the  governor,  who,  without  their 
consent,  could  do  nothing'  of  moment :  it  sometimes 
acted  also  as  a  court  of  chancery. 

AV  ith  regard  to  the  present  government  of  Virginia, 
the  convcution  at  Williamsburg,  in  Jul}'  1770,  agreed, 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciar}'  depart- 
ments should  be  sc[)arate  and  distinct.  The  house  of 
delegates  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freeholders, 
two  for  each  county,  and  for  the  district  of  West 
Augusta,  anil  one  representative  for  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg and  town  of  Norfolk.  The  senate  consists 
of  2  1  members,  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  state, 
and  divided  into  20  districts.  The  executive  govern- 
ment is  a  governor  and  privy  council  of  eight  members, 
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chosen  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  tlie  g'eneral 
assembly  of  the  state,  who  also  elect  the  deleo^ates  to 
congress,  the  judges,  president,  treasurer,  secretary, 
justices,  sheriffs,  coroners,  &c. 


A  Description  of  the  city  of  Washimjton,  in  the  Dis- 
trict oj'  Cohaiibia  in  IVorth-Arnsrica,  now  huildinj 
for  the  Metropolis  of  the  United  States. 

THE  city  of  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, now  building'  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
tlie  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
stantis  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Potomack  and  the 
Eastern  Branch,  extending  about  four  miles  up  each, 
including  a  tract  of  territory  scarcely  to  be  exceeded, 
in  point  of  convenience,  salubrity,  and  beauty,  l)y 
any  in  the  world:  for  althongli  the  land  is  apparently 
level,  yet,  by  gentle  and  gradual  swellings,  a  vanety 
of  elegant  prospects  are  produced.  This  territory  lies 
partly  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Maryland,  and  was  ceded  by  those  two  states  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  by  them  established  to 
be  the  seat  of  government,  after  the  year  1800. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  twenty-five  never- 
failing  springs  of  excellent  water ;  ?nd,  by  digging 
wells,  water,  of  the  best  quality  is  readily  had ;  besides, 
the  never-failing-  streams  that  now  run  tlirough  that 
territory,  are  also  to  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
city. 

The  Eastern  Branch  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
commodious  harbours  in  America,  being  sufficiently 
deep  for  the  largest  ships,  for  about  four  miles  above 
its  mouth;  while  the  channel  lies  close  along  the 
edge  of  the  city,  and  is  abundantly  capacious.  This 
river  contains  thirty  and  thirty-five  feet  to  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  city,  where  il  is  eighteen  and 
twenty  feet  deep. 

The  city  being  situated  upon  the  great  post  road, 
exactly  equidistant  from  the  northern  and  soulliern 
extremities  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  so  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Iliver  Ohio,  upon  the  best 
navigation,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ricliest  commercial 
territory  in  America,  commanding  the  most  extensive 
internal  resources,  is  by  far  tlie  most  eligible  situation 
for  the  residence  of  Congress;  and  it  is  now  pressing 
forward,  by  the  public-spirited  enterprise,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of 
foreigners. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomack  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  craft  loaded  with  produce  now  come 
down  that  river  and  its  several  branches,  from  up- 
wards of  180  miles  to  the  groat  falLs,  which  are  within 
fourteen  miles  of  the  new  city.  The  canals  at  the 
great  and  little  falls  are  nearly  completed,  and  the 
locks  in  such  forwardness,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  the  navigation  will  be  entirely  opened 
between  tide  water  and  the  head  branches  of  the 
Potomack,  which  will  produce  a  communication  by 
water  between  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  i)y  means  of 
the  Potomack,  the  Shannandoah,  the  South  Branch, 
Opecan,  Cape  Capon,  Patterson's  Creek,  Connoche- 
gue,  and  Monocasy,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  through 
one  of  the  most  healthy,  pleasant,  and  fertile  regions  in 
America,  producing,  in  vast  abundance,  tobacco  of 
superior  quality,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
small  grain,  with  fruit  and  vegetables  peculiar  to 
America,  in  vast  abuntlance. 

The  lands  upon  the  Potomack  above  the  city  of 
Washington,  all  around  it,  and  for  sixty  miles  below, 
are  high  and  dry,  abounding  with  innumerable  springs 
of  excellent  water,  and  are  well  covered  with  large 
timber  of  various  kinds.  A  few  miles  below  tlie 
city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  are  inexhausti- 
ble mountains  of  excellent  freestone,  of  the  white 
and  red  Portland  kinds,  of  which  the  public  edifices 


in  the  city  arc  now  building.  Above  the  city  also, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  immense  ((uantitiies  of 
excellent  coal,  limestone,  and  marble,  with  blue  slate 
of  the  best  quality. 

The  founding  of  this  city,  in  such  an  eligible  situa- 
tion, upon  such  a  liljeral  and  elegant  plan,  will  by 
future  generations  be  considered  as  a  high  ])roof  of  the 
judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  late  president  of  thu 
United  States,  while  its  name  will  keep  fresh  in  mind, 
to  the  end  of  time,  the  obligations  they  are  mider  to 
that  illustrious  character. 

The  plan  of  this  city,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of 
the  presi(lent  of  the  United  Slates,  was  designed  by 
Major  L' Enfant,  and  is  an  inconceivable  improvement 
upon  all  other  cities,  combining  not  only  convenience, 
regularity,  elegance  of  prosjjcct,  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  but  every  thing  grand  and  beautiful  that  can 
be  introduced  into  a  city. 

The  city  is  divided  into  squares  or  ;>rand  divisions, 
by  the  streets  running  due  north  and  south,  and  cast 
and  west,  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  plan. 
However,  from  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  and 
some  of  the  inqjortant  areas  in  the  city,  run  transverse 
avenues  or  dia»onal  streets,  from  one  material  object 
to  another,  which  not  only  produce  a  variety  of 
charming  prospects,  but  remove  that  insipid  sameness 
that  renders  some  other  great  cities  unuleasing.  They 
were  devised  to  connect  the  separate  and  most  distant 
objects  with  the  principal,  and  to  preserve  through 
the  whole  a  reciprocity  of  sight.  The  great  lead- 
ing streets  are  all  KJO  feet  wide,  including  a  pave-" 
ment  of  ten  feet,  and  a  gravel  walk  of  thirty  feet 
planted  with  trees  on  each  side,  which  will  leave 
eighty  feet  of  paved  street  for  carriages.  The  rest  of 
the  streets  are,  in  general,  110  feet  wide,  with  a  i'cw 
only  ninety  feet,  except  North,  South,  and  East  Ca- 
pitol Streets,  which  are  100  feet.  The  diagonal  streets 
are  named  after  the  respective  states  composing  the 
Union,  while  those  running  north  and  south  are 
from  the  capitol  eastward,  named.  East  Eirst  Street, 
East  Second  Street,  kc.  and  those  west  of  it  ai-e  in  the 
same  manner  called  West  First  Street,  West  Second 
Street,  kc.  those  running  east  and  west,  are  from  the 
capitol  northward,  named,  North  A  Street,  North  B 
Street,  Nee.  and  those  south  of  it  are  called  South  A 
Street,  South  B  Street,  lx.c. 

The  squares,  or  divisions  ot  the  city,  amount  to 
1150.  The  rectangular  squares  generally  contain 
from  three  to  si\  acres,  and  are  divi<led  into  lots  of 
from  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  thtir  depth, 
fiom  about  113  to  300  feet,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  square. 

The  irregular  divisions  produced  by  the  diagonal 
streets  are  some  of  them  small,  but  generally  in  valu- 
able situations.  Tiieir  acute  points  are  all  to  be  cut 
off  at  forty  feet,  so  that  no  house  in  the  city  wdl  have 
an  acute  corner.  The  lots  in  these  iriegular  squares 
will  all  turn  at  a  right  angle  with  the  respective 
streets,  although  the  back  of  the  houses  up(ui  tliem 
will  not  stand  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  n(j  consequence. 

By  the  rules  declared  and  published  by  the  presi- 
dentofthe  United  States,  for  regulating  tlie  buildings 
within  the  city,  all  houses  must  be  of  stone  or  brick  : 
their  walls  must  be  paiallel  to  the  streets,  and  either 
placed  inmiediately  upon  tlunn,  or  withdrawn  there- 
from at  pleasure.  The  wails  of  all  houses  u[)on  streets 
100  feet  wide  must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  high. 

The  area  for  the  capitol  (or  house  for  tlie  legisla- 
tive bodies)  is  situated  upon  the  most  beautiful  emi- 
nence in  the  city,  about  a  mile  fiiim  the  Eastern 
Branch,  and  not  much  more  from  the  Potomack, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  ever\  part  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  extent  of  the  country  around. 
The  president's  house  will  stand  iqjon  arising  ground, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  I'oloniaek,  possessin"-a 
delightful  water  prospect,  with  a  commanding-  view 
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of  the  Capitol,  and  some  otiier  material  parts  of  the 
city. 

Due  south  from  the  president's  house,  and  due  west 
from  the  capitol,  run  two  great  pleasure  parks,  or 
malls,  which  intersect  and  terminate  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Potomack,  and  are  to  be  ornamented  at  the  sides 
by  a  variety  of  elegant  buildings,  houses  for  foreign 
ministers,  <'s:c. 

Interspersed  through  the  city,  where  the  most  ma- 
terial streets  cross  each  other,  are  a  variety  of  open 
areas,  formed  in  various  regular  figi  res,  which  in  great 
cities  are  extremely  useful  and  ornamental. 

Fifteen  of  the  best  of  these  areas  are  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  difterent  states  composing  the  Union  ; 
not  only  to  bear  their  respective  names,  but  as  pro- 
per places  for  them  to  erect  statutes,  obelisks,  or  co- 
lumns, to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  eminent 
men.  Upon  the  small  eminence,  where  a  line  due 
west  from  the  capitol,  and  due  south  from  tiie  pre- 
.sident's  house,  would  intersect,  is  to  be  erected  an 
e(|uestrian  statue  of  General  Washington,  late  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. — The  building  where  Mas- 
sachuset's  and  Georgia  streets  meet,  is  intended  for 
a  marine  hospital,  with  its  gardens. 

The  area  at  the  south  end  of  East  Eight  Street  is  fof 
the  general  exchange,  its  public  walks,  &c. 

Tile  aVea,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  for  a  fort, 
magazines,  and  arsenals. 

At  the  east  end  of  East  Capitol  Street,  is  to  be  a 
bridge,  and  the  present  ferry  is  at  the  lower  end  of 
Kentucky -Street,  where  the  great  road  now  crosses 
the  Eastern  Branch — The  Tyber,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream  that  passes  through  the  city,  is  to  be 
collected  in  a  grand  reservoir  beside  the  cajjitoJ, 
whence  it  will  be  carried  in  pipes  to  different  parts  of 
the  city  ;  while  its  surplus  water  will  fall  down  in 
beautiful  cascades,  through  the  public  gardens  west 
of  the  capitol,  into  the  canal. — In  various  parts  of 
the  city  places  are  all  allotted  for  market-houses, 
churches,  colleges,  theatres,  &c. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  locating  the 
seat  of  the  city,  prevailed  upon  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  to  cede  a  certain  portion  of  the  lots  in  every 
situation  to  be  sold  by  his  direction,  and  the  proceeds 
to  be  solely  applied  to  the  public  buildings,  and 
other  works  of  public  utility  within  the  city.  This 
grant  will  produce  about  15000  lots,  and  will  be  suf- 
ficient, not  only  to  erect  the  public  buildings,  but  to 
dig  the  canal,  conduct  water  through  the  city,  and  to 
pave  and  light  the  streets,  which  will  save  a  heavy 
tax  that  arises  in  other  cities,  and  consequently  render 
the  lots  considerably  more  valuable. 

In  January  179:3,  most  of  the  streets  were  run,  and 
the  squares  divided  into  lots.  The  canal  was  partly 
dug,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  materials  provided 
tor  the  public  buildings,  which  are  to  be  entirely  of 
freestone  polished,  and  are  now  carrying  on  with  all 
possible  expedition. — Last  summer  several  private 
houses  were  erected,  and  a  great  many  proprietors  of 
lots  were  then  preparing  to  build  the  ensuing  summer. 


CHAP.    XH. 

KENTUCKY. 

Extent,  Divisions,  liivers,   Soil,  Produce,   Climate, 
Chief  Towns,  Sfc. 

THE  fine  flourishing  country  of  Kentucky  having 
risen  into  importance  but  very  lately,  we  are 
happy  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  ac- 
count from  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  The 
American  Geography,  by  Jcdidiah  Morse  ;"  to  which 
we  have  added  some  judicious  extracts  from  the  to- 
pographical accounts  of  this  western  territory  by  Cap- 
tain George  Imlay,  and  Mr.  John  Filson. 


This  new  state  belongs  at  present  to  the  province 
of  Virginia.  It  is  situated  between  30  deg.  ;3()  niin. 
and  31)  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and  8  deg.  15  uiiii. 
west  long,  is  250  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  j 
being  bounded  north-west,  by  the  river  Ohio  ;  west, 
by  Cumberland  River;  south,  by  North  Carolina;  east, 
by  Sandy  River,  and  a  line  drawn  due  south  from  its 
source,  till  it  strikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North 
Carolina. 

Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties, 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson.  It  has  since  been  subdivided 
into  seven,  which  follow  : 

Jefferson;  chief  town,  Louisville:  Fayette ;  chief 
town,  Lexington  ;  Bourbon  ;  Mercer  ;  chief  tovVn, 
llarrodstown  ;  Nelson  ;  chief  town  Bardstown;  Mad- 
dison  ;  Tiincoln. 

As  most  of  these  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  j)ro- 
bable  that  subdivisions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as 
population  increases. 

The  river  Ohio  washes  the  north-western  side  of 
Kentucky,  in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches 
which  water  this  fertile  tract  of  country,  are  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  These  again  branch,  in  various  directions, 
into  rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the 
country  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  bottoms  of  these 
watercaurses  the  lime-stone  rock,  which  is  commoa 
to  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyish  colour;  and 
where  it  lies  exposed  to  the  air,  in  its  natural  state,  it 
looks  like  brown  free-stone.  On  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  and  rivulets,  this  stone  has  the  appearance  of 
fine  marble,  being  of  the  same  texture,  and  is  found  iii 
the  greatest  plenty. 

Sandy,  Licking,  and  Kentucky  rivers  rise  near 
each  otiier,  in  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Of  these, 
Sandy  Ri\'er  only  breaks  through  the  mountain.  This 
river  constitutes  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Kentucky.  Licking  river  runs  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, upwards  of  100  miles,  and  is  about  100  yards 
broad  at  its  mouth.  Kentucky  is  a  very  crooked 
river,  and,  after  running  a  course  of  more  than  200 
miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio  by  a  mouth  of  150  yards 
broad. 

Salt  river  rises  at  four  different  places  near  each 
other.  The  windings  of  this  river  are  curious.  The 
four  branches,  after  a  circuitous  course  round  a  fine 
tract  of  land,  unite;  and  after  running  about  fifty 
miles,  empty  into  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles  below  the 
Falls.  Its  general  course  is  westward — its  lengch 
about  ninety  miles — and  its  mouth  is  eighty  yards 
wide. 

Green  River  pursues  a  western  course  upwards  of 
150  miles,  and,  by  a  mouth  eighty  yards  wide,  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  the  Rapids. 

Cumberland  River  interlocks  with  the  northern 
branch  of  Kentucky,  and  rolling  round  the  other 
arms  of  Kentucky,  among  the  mountains,  in  a  southern 
course,  100  miles — then  in  a  souih-western  course  tor 
above  200  more — then  in  a  south  and  south-western 
course  for  about  250  more,  finds  the  Ohio,  413  miles 
below  the  Falls.  At  Nashville,  this  river  is  200  yards 
broad,  and  at  its  mouth  300.  The  river,  in  about 
half  its  course,  passes  through  North  Carolina. 

These  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  their 
sources,  without  rapids,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year.  The  little  rivulets  which  chequer  the  country, 
begin  to  lessen  in  June,  and  quite  disappear  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
autumnal  rains,  however,  in  November,  replenish 
them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  supply  of  water 
in  the  dry  season  is  by  sinking  wells,  which  are  easily 
dug,  and  afford  excellent  water.  The  want  of  water 
in  autumn,  is  the  great  complaint.  Mills  that  may  be 
supplied  with  water,  eight  menths  in  a  year,  may  be 
erected  in  a  thousand  difierent  places.  Wind-mills 
and  horse-mills  may  supply  the  other  four  months. — 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high,  and  comT 
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posed  of  lime-stone.     After  heavy  rains  the  water  in 
the  riveiS  rises  from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 

There  are  five  noted  salt  sprinsj-s  or  licks  in  this 
country,  viz.  The  higher  and  lower  Blue  Springs  on 
Licking  river,  from  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  issue 
streams  of  brinish  water — the  Big  Bone  lick.  Dern- 
non's  licks,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltshurg.  The  last 
of  these  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  supplied  this 
country  and  Cumberland  with  salt  at  twenty  shillings 
the  bushel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  some  is  exported 
to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring" 
water  from  these  licks,  is  by  sinking  wells  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  these 
wells  is  more  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  than  the 
water  from  the  sea.  A  straight  road,  forty  feet  wide, 
has  been  cut  from  Saltsburgh  to  Louisville,  twenty- 
four  miles. 

As  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  this  whole  coun- 
try lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-stone,  which  in  general 
lies  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  except  in  the 
vallies,  where  the  soil  is  mucli  thinner.  A  tract  (.f 
about  twenty  miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  is  hilly,  l)roken  land,  iuterspersed  with  many 
fertile  spots.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
uneven,  gently  ascending  a\id  descending  at  no  great 
distances.  The  angles  of  ascent  are  from  eight  to 
tweuty-four  degrees,  and  sometimes  more.  The  val- 
lies are,  for  the  most  part,  very  narrow,  and  the  soil 
in  them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  :  and 
that  along  the  ascending  ground  is  frequently  not 
much  better;  for  where  you  see  a  tree  blown  up,  you 
iind  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock. 
The  soil,  on  these  agreeable  ascents,  (for  they  cannot 
be  called  hills)  is  sufBciently  deep,  as  is  evicientfrom 
the  size  of  the  trees.  The  soil  is  either  black  or  tingled 
with  a  lighter  or  deeper  vermilion,  or  is  of  the  colour 
of  dark  ashes.  In  many  places  there  are  appearances 
of  potters  clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.  The  country 
promises  to  be  well  supplied  with  wholesome,  well- 
tasted  water.  In  Nelson  county,  north-west  of  Roll- 
ing-fork, a  branch  ot  Salt  river,  is  a  tract  of  about 
forty  miles  square,  mostly  barren,  interspersed  with 
plains  and  strips  of  good  land,  which  are  ad\antageous 
situations  for  raising  cattle,  as  the  neighbouring  bar- 
rens are  covered  with  grass,  and  afford  good  pastur- 
age. The  lands  east  of  Nolin  creek,  a  branch  of 
Green  river,  are  in  general  of  an  inferior  quality;  but 
the  banks  of  Green  river  afford  many  desirable 
situations. 

Towards  the  head  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  which 
interlock  with  the  waters  of  Cumberland  and  Sandy  ri- 
vers, and  the  whole  country  eastward  anti  south-east- 
ward, as  far  as  the  Holstein  river,  is  broken  mountain- 
ous, and  almost  impenetrable  ;  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion, it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  will  ever  be  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  passable  road  from  Kentucky  across 
toWinchester,  inVirginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, whici),  on  a  straight  line,  is  not  perhaps  more 
than  400  miles,  and  the  way  now  travelled  is  000. 

No  country  will  admit  of  being  thicker  settled  with 
farmers,  who  confine  themselves  to  agriculture,  than 
this.  But  large  stocks  of  cattle,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  barrens,  cannot  be  raised. 

The  river  Elkhorn,  a  branchof  the  Kentucky,  from 
the  south-east,  waters  an  exceeding  fine  country.  In- 
deed, the  country  east  and  south  of  this,  including  the 
head  watersof  Lickingriver,Hickman's  and  Jessamine 
creeks,  and  the  remarkable  bend  in  Kentucky  River, 
may  be  called  an  e  .tensive  garden.  The  soil  is  deep 
^nd  black,  and  the  natural  growth,  large  walnuts, 
honey  and  black  locust,  poplar,  elm,  oak,  bickery, 
sugar-tree,  &c.  Grape  vines,  running  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees ;  and  the  surface  covered  with  clover,  blue 
grass,  and  wild  rye.  On  this  fertile  tract,  and  on  the 
Licking  river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Salt  River,  are 
the  bulk  of  the  settlements  in  this  country.  The  soil 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky  River  is  generally 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rates ;  and  as  you  advance 
4:3 


towards  the  Ohio,  the  land  is  poor  and  hilly.  Dick's 
river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  first  rate  land, 
abounding  with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill 
seats.  Salt  River  has  good  lands  on  its  head  waters, 
except  that  they  are  ^low  and  unhealthy  ;  l)ut  fer 
twenty-five  miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  the 
land  on  each  side  is  level  and  ]ioor,  and  abounds  with 
ponds.  Cumberland  River,  so  much  of  it  as  passes 
through  Kentucky,  traverses,  some  few  parts  excepted, 
a  hilly  j)oor  country.  Green  River  o^  erflows  its  banks 
a  considciable  way  up,  at  the  season  when  the  Ohio 
swells,  which  is  in  April.  This  swell  in  Green  River 
occasions  several  of  its  large  branches  to  oveiflow, 
and  cover  the  low  grounds  with  water,  leaves,  and. 
vegetable  substances,  which  in  summer  become  no  >i- 
ous  and  unhealthy.  Its  banks  arc  fine  and  fertile. — 
There  is  a  great  liody  of  good  land  near  the  falls  or 
rapids  in  the  Ohio,  called  Bare  Grass ;  but  the  cli- 
mate is  rendered  unhealthy  by  ponds  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter, which  may  be  easily  drained. 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of  the 
natural  growth  which  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  we 
may  reckon  the  sugar,  the  coffee,  the  papaw,  and  the 
cucumber  tree.  The  two  last  are  a  soft  wood,  and 
bear  a  fruit  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  cucumber. — 
The  coffee  tree  resembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a 
pod,  which  encloses  good  coffee.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  honey  locust,  black  nudberry,  wild  cherry,  of 
a  large  size,  buck  eye,  an  exceeding  soft  wood— the 
magnolia,  which  bears  a  beautiful  blossom  of  a  rich 
;uk1  exquisite  fragrance.  Such  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  this  country,  that  in  the  proper  sea- 
son the  wilderness  appears  in  blossom. 

The  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
country  have,  in  some  instances,  exceeded  belief; 
and  i)robably  have  been  exaggerated.  That  some 
parts  of  Kentucky,  parlicniarly  the  high  grounds, 
are  lemarkably  good,  all  accounts  agree.  The  lands 
of  the  first  rate  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  will  pro- 
duce fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  some  instances,  it  is  af- 
firmed, 100  bushels  of  good  corn,  an  acre.  In  com- 
mon, the  land  will  produce  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  or 
rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in  this  climate,  yield 
abundantly.  The  old  Virginia  planters  say,  that  if 
the  climate  does  not  prove  too  moist,  few  soils  known 
will  yield  more  and  better  tobacco. 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buffalo  and  catfish  of 
uncommon  size,  salmon,  mullet,  rod),  perch,  garfish, 
eel,  suckers,  sunfish,  &c. — Trout,  shad,  and  herrings 
have  not  been  caught  in  the  western  waters. 

The  land  fowls  are  turkeys,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent, pheasants,  and  partridges.  The  parrotjuet  is 
a  bird  every  way  resembling  a  parrot,  but  much 
smaller.  The  ivory-bill  woodcock,  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour, with  a  white  plume,  flies  screaming  exceedingly 
sharp.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  bdl  of  tliis  bird  is  pure 
ivory,  a  circumstance  very  singular  in  the  plumy 
tribe.  The  great  owl  resembles  its  species  in  other 
parts,  but  is  remarkably  different  in  its  vociferation, 
sometimes  making  a  strange,  surprising  noise,  like  a 
man  in  the  most  extreme  danger  and  difficulty. 

There  are  few  swamps  in  Kentucky  ;  and  of  course 
the  reptiles  which  they  produce,  such  as  snakes,  frogs, 
&c.  are  not  numeious.  The  honey-bee  may  be  called 
a  domestic  insect,  as  it  is  not  found  but  in  civilized 
countries.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  saying  which  is 
said  to  be  connnon  among  the  Indians,  when  they  see 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  woods,  "  Well,  brothers,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  decamp,  for  the  white  people  are  com- 
ing." The  quadrupeds,  except  the  bufialo,  are  the 
tame  as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  delightful,  excepting 
some  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and 
low  grounds.  The  inhabitants  do  not  experience  the 
extremes  of  beat  and  cold.  Snow  seldom  falls  Oeep, 
or  lies  long.     The  winter,  which  begins  about  Christ- 
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mas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  and  is  com- 
monly but  two,  and  is  so  mild  as  the  cattle  can  subsist 
without  fodder. 

Lexington,  which  stands  on  the  head  waters  of 
Elkhorn  river,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky. 
Here  the  coarts  are  held,  and  business  regularly  con- 
ducted. In  17S(>,  it  contained  about  100  houses,  and 
several  stores,  with  a  good  assortment  of  dry  goods. 
It  must  have  greatly  increased  since. 

Leestown  is  west  of  Lexington,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  Kentucky  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is 
flourishing.  The  banks  of  Kentucky  river  are  re- 
markably high,  in  some  places  3  or  100  feet,  com- 
posed generally  of  stupendous  perpendicular  rocks; 
the  consequence  is,  there  are  few  crossing  places. — 
The  best  is  at  Leestown,  which  is  a  circumstance  that 
must  contribute  much  to  its  increase. 

Louisville  stands  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio, 
opposite  Clarksvillc,  at  the  Falls,  in  a  fertile  country, 
and  promises  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade.  Its  un- 
healthiness,  owing  to  stagnant  waters  back  of  the 
town,  has  considerably  retarded  its  growth.  Besides 
these  there  are  Bardstown,  in  Nelson  county,  and 
Harrodsberg,  in  Mercy  county,  both  on  the  head 
waters  of  Salt  River ;  Danville,  Boonsborough,  and 
Granville,  are  also  increasing  towns. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  present  number  of  inhabitants ;  owing 
to  the  numerous  accessions  which  are  made  almost 
every  month.  In  178:3,  in  t!ie  county  of  Lincoln 
only  (now  divided)  there  were,  on  the  militia  rolls, 
3570  men,  chieHy  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of 
Virginia.  In  1784,  the  nnniber  (4"  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000.  From  the  accounts 
of  their  astonishing  increase  since,  we  may  now  safely 
estimate  them  at  100,000.  It  is  asserted  that  at  least 
20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year  1787.  These  peo- 
ple, collected  from  ditterent  states,  of  difterent  man- 
ners, customs,  religions,  and  political  sentiments, 
have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uni- 
form and  distinguishing  character.  Among  the  set- 
tlers there  are  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many 
genteel  families,  from  several  of  the  states,  who  give 
dignity  and  respectability  to  the  settlement.  They 
are,  in  general,  more  orderly,  perhaps,  than  any  peo- 
ple who  have  settled  in  a  new  country. 

The  most  numerous  religious  sect  in  Kentucky  are 
the  Baptists.  In  1787  they  hadsi\teen  churches  esta- 
blished, besides  several  congregations  where  churches 
M  ere  not  constituted.  These  were  supplied  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  ministers  or  teachers.  There  are  se- 
\  eral  large  congregations  of  Presbyterians,  and  some 
few  of  other  denominations. 

The  government  here  is  the  same  as  in  Virginia. — 
But  they  expect  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  an 
independent  state,  in  a  convenient  time  after  the  new 
government  is  put  in  operation.  The  inconveniences 
to  which  they  ai-e  necessarily  subjected,  from  their 
connection  with  Virginia,  are  great.  These  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  have  considered  ;  and,  in  the 
session  of  1786,  passed  an  act,  providing,  on  their 
part,  for  the  erection  of  the  district  of  Kentucky 
into  an  independent  state.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
States  is  justice  administered  with  more-  propriety 
and  dispatch. 

For  promoting  literature  and  improvements,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  have  made  provision  for  a  col- 
lege in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very 
considerable  landed  funds.  The  Rev.  John  Todd 
has  given  a  very  handsome  library  for  its  use.  Schools 
are  established  in  the  several  towns,  and,  in  general, 
regularly  and  handsomely  supported.  They  have  a 
mintiug-office,  and  pu!)lish  a  weekly  Gazette.  They 
have  erected  a  paper-mill,  and  oil-mill,  fulling-mills, 
saw-mills,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grist  mills. 
Their  salt-works  are  more  than  sufficient  to  suppiv  all 
the  inhabitants,  at  a  low  price.  They  make  consider- 
able quantities  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-trees. 


Caves  have  been  discovered  in  this  country,  of  se- 
veral miles  in  length,  under  a  fine  lime-stone  rock, 
supported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars.  Springs 
that  emit  sulphurous  matter  have  been  found  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  country.  One  is  near  a  salt  spring, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boonsborough.  There  are 
three  springs  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  River, 
which  do  not  form  a  stream,  but  empty  themselves 
into  a  common  reservoir,  and  when  used  in  lamps, 
answer  all  the  pm'poses  of  the  best  oil.  Copperas  and 
alum  are  among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky.  Near 
Lexington  are  found  curious  sepulchres  full  of  human 
skeletons.  ^Ve  have  been  told  that  a  man,  in  or  near 
Lexington,  having  dug  five  or  six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large  fiat  stone,  under 
which  was  a  well  of  common  depth,  regularly  and 
artiticiully  lined  witli  stone. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  countrv,  the 
winding  banks,  or  rather  precipices  of  Kentucky  and 
Dick's  Rivers,  deserve  the  tirst  place.  The  astonished  'j 
eye  there  beholds  almost  every  where  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  of  a  solid  perpentiicular  lime-stone  rock  : 
in  some  parts  a  fine  white  marble,  either  curiously 
arched,  pillared,  or  blocked  up  into  fine  building 
stones.  These  precipices  are  like  the  sides  of  a  deep 
trench,  or  canal;  the  land  above  being  levtl,  except 
where  creeks  set  in,  and  crowned  with  fine  groves  of 
red  cedar.  It  is  only  at  particular  places  that  these 
ri\  ers  can  be  crossed,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  a  great  road,  large  enough  for  waggons, 
made  by  the  bufliilo,  sloping  with  an  easy  descent 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  steep  hill, 
at  or  near  the  river  above  Lees-Town. 


niSTOKY    OP    KENTUCKY. 

THE  first  white  man  we  have  certain  accounts  of 
who  discovered  this  province, was  one  James  IMcBride, 
who  in  company  with  some  others,  in  the  year  17o4, 
passing  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river,  and  there  marked  a  tree  with  the 
first  letters  of  his  name,  and  the  date,  which  remain 
to  this  day.  These  men  reconnoitred  the  country, 
and  returned  home  with  the  pleasing  news  of  their 
discovery  of  the  best  tiact  of  land  in  North  America, 
and  probably  in  the  world.  From  this  period  it  re- 
mained concealed  till  about  the  year  1767,  when  one 
John  Finley  and  some  others,  trading  with  tlie  Indi- 
ans, fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile  region,  now 
called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the  Indians,  bv 
the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds,  and 
sometimes  the  Middle  Ground. 

This  country  greatly  engaged  Mr.  Finley 's  atten- 
tion. Some  time  after  disputes  arising  betwteen  the 
Indians  and  traders,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp;  and 
returned  to  his  place  of  residence  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  couununicated  his  discovery  to  Col.  Daniel 
Boon,  and  a  few  more,  wlio,  conceiving  it  to  be  an 
interesting  object,  agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  under- 
take a  journey  in  order  to  explore  it.  After  a  long 
fatiguing  march,  over  a  mountainous  wilderness,  in 
a  westward  direction,  they  at  length  arrived  upon  its 
borders ;  and  fiom  the  top  of  an  eminence,  with  joy 
and  wonder,  descried  the  beautiful  landscape  of  Ken- 
tucky. Here  they  encamped,  and  some  went  to  hunt 
provisions,  which  were  readily  procured,  there  being 
plenty  of  game,  while  Col.  Boon  and  John  Finley 
made  a  lour  through  the  country,  which  they  found 
far  exceeding  their  expectations;  and  returning  to 
camp,  informed  their  companions  of  their  discoveries. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  promising  beginning,  this  com- 
pany, meeting  with  nothing  but  hardships  and  adver- 
sity, grew  exceedingly  disheartened,  and  were  plun- 
dered, dispersed,  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  except 
Col.  Boon,  who  continued  an  inhabitant  of  the  wil- 
derne.ss  until  the  year  1771,  when  he  returned  home. 
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Kentucky  liad,  about  this  time,  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  several  gentlemen.  Doctor  Walker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  nvmiber  more,  made  a  tour  westward  for 
discoveries,  endeavonrin^^  to  find  the  Ohio  river;  and 
afterwards  he  and  general  Lewis,  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
purchased  from  the  five  nations  of  Indians  the  lands 
iyino-  on  the  north  side  of  Kentucky.  Col.  Donakl- 
son,  of  Virginia,  being  employi'd  by  the  state  to  run 
a  line  from  six  miles  above  the  Long  Island,  on  llol- 
stein,  to  the  nmuth  of  the  great  Kanhawav,  and  find- 
ing thereby  that  an  extensive  tract  of  excellent  country 
would  be  cut  oft"  to  the  Indians,  who  solicited,  l)y  the 
inhabitants  of  Clench  and  Ilolstein,  to  purchase  the 
lands  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Kentucky  ri\er  from 
the  Five  Nations.  This  purchase  he  completed  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  specie.  It  was  then  agreed,  to 
fix  a  boundary  line,  running  from  the  Long  Island  on 
Holstein  to  the  iieud  of  Kentucky  river  ;  thence  down 
the  same  to  the  mouth  ;  .thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  Great  Kanhaway  ;  but  this  valuable  pur- 
chase the  state  refused  to  coufirnt. 

Colonel  Henderson,  of  North  Carolina,  J)eing  in- 
formed of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  he,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  at  Wataga,  in  March  1775,  and  then  pur- 
chased from  them  the  lands  lying-  on  the  south  side  of 
Kentucky  River  for  goods,  at  valuable  rates,  to  ihe 
amount  of  60001.  specie. 

Soon  after  tliis  purchase,  the  state  of  Virginia  took 
the  alarm,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald- 
son had  contracted  for,  and  then  disputed  Colonel 
Henderson's  right  of  [)urchase,  as  u  private  gentle- 
man of  another  state,  in  behalf  of  himself:  however, 
for  his  eminent  services  to  this  country,  and  for  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  making  so  valuable  an  ac- 
quisition to  Virginia,  that  state  was  pleased  to  reward 
him  with  a  tract  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  Green 
River,  to  the  amount  of  200,000  acres ;  and  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in 
Powel's  Valley.  This  region  was  formerly  claimed 
by  various  tribes  of  Indians;  whose  title,  if  they  had 
any,  originated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  which  ought  to  possess  it ;  hence  this  fertile 
spot  became  an  object  of  contention,  a  theatre  of  war, 
from  which  it  was  properly  denominated  the  Bloody 
Grounds.  Their  contentions  not  being  likely  to  de- 
cide the  right  to  any  particular  tribe,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Henderson  and  his  friends  proposed  to  purchase,  the 
Indians  agreed  to  sell;  but  notwithstanding  the  valn- 
al)le  consideration  they  received,  have  continued  ever 
since  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  new  settlers.  i 

In  short,  the  progress  in  improvements  and  culti- 
vation which  have  been  made;  in  this  countrj'  to  the  [ 
present  time,  almost  exceeds  belief. — Sixteen  years  I 
ago  Kentucky  lay  in  forest,  almost  uninhabited  but 
by   wild   beast-s.     Now,  notwithstanding   the  united  j 
opposition  of  all  the  Western  Indians,  she  exhibits  an  j 
extensive  settlement,  divided   into  seven  large  and 
populous  counties,  in  which  are  a  numl)er  of  flourish-  | 
ing  little  towns,  containing  more  inhabitants  than  are 
in   Georgia,   Delware,  or  Rhode-Island  states,  and 
nearly  or  quite  as  many  as  in  New  Hampshire.     Mr. 
Imlay,  in  his  description  of  this  Western  Territory, 
savs,  he  has  known  upwards  of  10,000  emigrants  to 
arrive  in  the  single  stute  of  Kentucky  within  one  year, 
and  from  4  to  10,000  in  several  other  years.     An  in- 
stai/ceof  the  like  kind,  where  a  settlement  has  had  so 
large  and  so  rapid  a  growth,  can  scarcely  be  produced 
from  the  page  of  history. 

Mr.  Filson  concludes  his  account  of  Kentucky  with 
the  following  observations  on  the  happy  circumstances 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  will  probably  enjoy 
from  the  possession  of  a.  country  so  extensive  and 
fertile. 

"  There  are  four  natural  qualities  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  a  country,  viz.  A  good  soil, 
air,  water,  and  trade.  These  taken  collectively, 
excepting  the  latter,  Kentucky  possesses  in  a  superior 


degree  :  and,  agreeable  to  our  description  of  the  west- 
ern trade,  we  conclude,  that  it  will  be  nearh'  equal  to 
any  other  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  disad- 
vantages it  is  subject  to,  be  iidly  compensated  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

"  This  fertile  region,  abounding  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  nature,  stored  with  all  the  princijial  materials 
for  art  and  industry,  inhabited  by  virtuous  and  inge- 
nious citizens,  must  universally  attract  the  attention 
of  n\ankind,  iieing  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
extensive  American  empire,  where  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, laws,  arts,  and  sciences,  flourish ;  where  af- 
flicted humanity  raises  her  drooping  head;  where 
springs  a  harvest  for  the  poor ;  where  conscience 
ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  laws  are  no  more  than  the 
security  of  happiness  ;  where  nature  makes  reparation 
for  having  created  man;  and  government,  so  long 
prostituted  to  the  most  criminal  purposes,  establishes 
an  asylum  in  the  wilderness  for  the  distressed  of 
mankind. 

"  The  recital  of  your  happiness  will  call  to  your 
country  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  earth,  who,  having 
experienced  oppression,  political  or  religious,  will  there 
find  a  deliverance  from  their  chains.  To  you  innu- 
merable multitudes  will  emigrate  from  the  hateful 
regions  of  despotism  and  tyranny  :  and  you  will 
surely  welcome  them  as  friends,  as  brothers  ;  you  will 
welcome  them  to  partake  with  you  of  your  happiness. 
— Let  the  memory  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
who  banished  covetousness,  and  the  love  of  gold  from 
his  country  ;  the  excellent  Locke,  who  first  taught  the 
doctrine  of  toleration ;  the  venerable  Penn,  the  first 
who  founded  a  city  of  brethren;  and  Washington,  the 
defender  and  protector  of  persecuted  liberty,  be  ever 
the  illustrious  examples  of  your  political  conduct. 
Avail  yourselves  of  the  benefits  of  nature  and  of  the 
fruitful  country  you  inhabit. 

"  Let  the  iron  of  your  mines,  the  wool  of  your 
flocks,  your  flax  and  hemp,  the  skins  of  the  savage 
animals  that  wander  in  your  woods,  be  fashioned  into 
manufactures,  and  take  an  extraordinary  value  from 
your  hands.  Then  v^ill  you  rival  the  superfluities  of 
Europe,  and  know  that  happiness  may  be  found, 
without  the  commerce  so  universally  desired  by  man- 
kind. 

"  In  your  country  like  the  land  of  promise,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  you  shall  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  and  not 
lack  any  thing  in  it;  where  you  are  neither  chilled 
with  the  cold  of  Capricorn,  nor  scorched  with  the 
burning  heat  of  Cancer;  the  mildness  of  your  air  so 
great,  that  you  neither  feel  the  eft'ects  of  infectious 
fogs,  nor  pestilential  vapours.  Thus  your  countr}', 
favoured  with  the  smiles  of  heaven,  will  probably  he 
inhabited  by  the  first  people  the  world  ever  knew," 


CHAP.  XIII. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH   CAROLI- 
NA, WITH  GEORGIA. 

Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate,  Rivers,  Soil,  Produc- 
tions, Animals,  principal  Towns,  Inhabitants,  and 
Government. 

THESE  countries  are  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
Virginia  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
river  St.  John,  which  separates  Georgia  from  Florida. 
They  are  composed  of  three  divisions,  the  north,  the 
middle,  and  the  south ;  in  the  following  manner  : 

Divisions. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Divisions, 


Counties. 


Towns. 


In  North  Caro-  f  Albemarle Newbimi. 

lina  are  the <  Bath,  Sec.  Clarendon  fEdenton. 
counties  of     (     in  part (  Wihning-ton. 

In  South  Caro- /'Clarendon  in  part St.  James. 

lina,  being  the!  Craven Christ  Church 

middle    "divi-<^  Berkeley. 

sion,    are    the  J  Colleton Charleston. 

counties  of       ^Granville Port-Royal. 

Richmond Savannah. 

Eftingham. 

Chatham. 

Cambden. 
[■  Wilkes Sunbury. 

Glynn Frederica. 

Burke Purisburgh. 

^Liberty. 


Georgia,  being 
the  south  divi- 
sion, contains 


The  climate  of  these  countries  is  nearly  alike,  and 
agrees,  in  general,  with  that  of  Virginia.  The  air 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  is,  for  the  most  part, 
clear,  serene,  and  pleasant.  Sometimes  violent  rains 
fall  both  in  winter  and  summer,  attended  by  high 
winds;  but  these  hurricanes  seldom  do  any  mischief. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  indeed  \  ery  intense,  but  the 
winters  are  moderate,  and  extremely  short.  Like 
that  of  Virginia,  ice.  the  climate  is  su!)ject  to  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  ;  a  north-west  wind,  even 
in  summer,  blows  exceeding  sharp,  and  the  hottest 
day  will  often  be  succeeded  by  a  very  cold  evening-; 
against  the  etlects  of  which,  the  inhabitants  jjnd  it 
necessary  to  guard  as  much  as  possible.  Many  tender 
plants,  which  do  not  stand  the  winter  of  Virginia, 
flourish  in  Carolina. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Albeuiarle,  or  Roanoke  ; 
Pentague,  Pamticos  Neus ;  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon 
river ;  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  Alatamaha,  or  George 
river ;  and  St.  Mary's,  which  divides  Georgia  from 
Florida ;  all  which  rise  in  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
and,  running  east,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
black  parts  are  watered  by  the  Cherokees,  Yassous, 
Mobile,  Apalachicola,  the  Pearl  river,  and  several 
others,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Blexico,  or  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  only  sea  bordering  on 
this  country,  and  is  very  shallow  near  the  coast.  The 
best  harbours  are  those  of  Roanoke,  at  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  river,  Pamtiro,  and  Cape  Fear.  There 
are,  in  South  Carolina,  the  harbours  of  Charleston, 
Winyaw  or  George-Town,  and  Port-Royal.  The 
mouths  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  form  good 
harbours  in  Georgia.  Capo  Hattera,  in  3o  deg.  north 
lat.  Cape  Fear  to  the  south  of  it,  and  Cape  Carteret 
still  farther  south,  arc  the  most  remarkable  promon- 
tories. 

The  two  Carolinas,  in  the  fertility  of  nature,  have 
the  advantage  of  Virginia  :  but  the  soil  of  Georgia 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  incredibly  ([uick 
in  Carolina;  far  the  soil,  even  when  left  to  itself, 
yields  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs ;  and  all  the 
European  plants  arrive  at  a  degree  of  perfection  here, 
far  exceeding  what  they  attained  in  their  native  soil. 
The  productions  of  the  Carolinas  are  vines,  some 
wheat,  Indian  Corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  cypress,  oak,  walnut,  cassia, 
and  pine  trees,  from  which  the  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  are 
also  several  trees  that  yield  gums;  one,  from  which 
distils  an  oil  of  extraordinary  virtue  for  curing  wounds, 
and  another  that  produces  a  balm  supposed  to  be  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Mecca.  White  mulberry-trees  for 
feeding  silk-worms  flourish  here  exceedingly  ;  so  that 
with  pro[)er  caro  and  encouragement,  silk,  wine,  and 
oil  might  be  exported  from  hence  :  but  the  whole  at- 


tention of  the  Carolinians  seems  turned  to  the  cul- 
ture of  indigo  and  rice ;  and  though  cochineal  is  said 

to  be  found  there,  they  make  no  advantage  of  it. 

The  trees  in  this  and  every  other  part  of  America 
o-row  to  an  amazing  size,  their  trunks  being  often 
from  50  to  70  feet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb, 
and  frequently  upwards  of  36  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Indians  and  people  of  Charleston  hollow  these 
into  canoes,  which  serve  to  transport  provisions  and 
other  goods  from  place  to  place  ;  some  of  them,  con- 
sisting of  one  entire  piece  of  timber,  are  so  large,  that 
they  will  carry  from  30  to  40  barrels  of  pitch  each  : — 
curious  pleasure-boats  are  likewise  made  of  them. — - 
The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  forest,  where 
the  planters  have  not  cleared  it,  and  the  trees  are 
almost  the  same  in  every  i-espect  with  those  produced 
in  Virginia.  The  land  in  Carolina  is  easily  cleared, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  underwood,  and  the  forests 
chiefly  consist  of  tall  trees  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  Wheat  grows  extremely  well  in 
the  back  parts,  and  yields  a  prodigious  increase.  It 
is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  province,  that 
the  low  and  flooded  part  of  its  land  is  favourable  to  a 
species  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  products,  namely, 
one  of  its  kinds  of  indigo;  and  the  low,  rich,  and 
swampy  grounds  bear  their  great  staple,  rice.  Pro- 
digious quantities  of  excellent  honey  are  produced  in 
the  Carolinas,  from  which  the  inhabitants  make  a 
fine  spirit,  and  mead  equal  to  Malaga  sack  ;  but  they 
make  very  little  wine,  though  they  have  plenty  of 
grapes. 

The  animals  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
Virginia.  The  European  black  cattle  have  multiplied 
amazingly  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  person 
to  be  owner  of  300  cows,  and  many  have  U[)wards 
of  1000.  These  are  turned  out  in  the  mornin^r,  and 
range  the  forests  for  food ;  but  their  calves  being  sepa- 
I'ated  from  them  in  fenced  pastures,  the  cows  always 
return  to  them  in  the  eveniu"'.  The  hogs  and  horses 
are  equally  numerous.  Many  of  the  cattle  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  destroyed  by  the  wolves, 
tygers,  and  panthers,  which  certainly  range  the  forests 
in  great  numbers,  were  it  not  that  the  beasts  of  i)rey 
here  are  less  ravenous  than  those  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

'  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
only  town  in  either  of  these  provinces  that  deserves 
attention.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
navigable  rivers  Ashley  and  Cowper,  and  for  size, 
beauty,  and  traffic,  is  one  of  the  first  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  harbour  is  an  exceeding  good  one,  being 
attended  by  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  a  bar, 
which  prevents  vessels  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons 
burden  from  entering'  it.  The  town  is  reaularlv 
built,  and  pretty  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
art.  The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight,  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles,  and  those  running  east 
and  west  extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the 
other.  It  contains  about  a  thousand  houses,  some  of 
which  are  of  brick  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of 
them  very  handsome,  and  let  at  amazing  high  rents. 
The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  and  executed  in  an 
elegant  taste  :  there  are  also  several  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  ditterent  sects  of  Dissenters,  some  of 
which  are  extremely  neat.  Charleston  being  the  sesi- 
dencc  of  the  governor,  and  the  place  where  the  assem- 
bly meets,  is  always  lively  and  gay  ;  several  handsome 
equipages  are  kept  there  ;  and  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants are  rich,  well-bred,  and  both  shewj  and  ex- 
pensive in  their  dress  and  manner  of  living. 

The  most  effectual  attempt  to  settle  the  province  of 
Carolina  was  made  in  the  year  1663,  when  several 
English  noblemen,  and  others  of  great  distinction, 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  crown,  investing  them 
with  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  that  country. — 
They  parcelled  out  their  lands  to  sucJi  as  were  willing 
to  go  over  to  this  seltlenitnt,  and  to  .submit  to  a 
system  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  ct;iebrated  Mr. 
Locke. 

'   On 
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On  the  arrival  of  tlie  colony  in  Carolina,  they  be- 
gan their  first  settlement  on  a  point  of  land  near  the 
southern  limits  of  their  district,  between  t\Vo  navi- 
gable rivers,  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city 
called  Charleston,  which  was  designed  to  be,  what  it 
now  really  is,  the  capital  of  the  province.  But  in 
process  of  time  the  disputes  between  the  church  of 
England  jjeople  and  the  Dissenters  caused  a  total  con- 
fusion in  the  colony,  which  was  rendered  still  more  in- 
tolerable by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  whom  they 
had  irritated  by  tlieir  insolence  and  injustice.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  these  intestine  di- 
visions and  foreign  wars,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  which  put  this  colony  under  the  inuviediate 
protection  of  the  crown.  The  lords  proprietors  ac- 
cepted the  sum  of  24,0001.  for  both  the  property  and 
jurisdiction  ;  but  Earl  Granville  thought  fit  to  retain 
his  seventh  share.  Carolina  was,  in  1728,  divided 
into  two  districts,  and  two  separate  governments,  and 
from  that  time  peace  was  restoicfl  in  the  internal  go- 
vernment, also  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  and  trade  began  to  flourish. 

Edeuton  is  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  but  is 
little  more  than  a  trifling  village:  a  town  further 
south,  which  would  be  more  centrical,  has  been  lately 
pixjjectetl. 

The  exports  of  South  Carolina  to  Great-Britain,  of 
native  commodities,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
amounted  to  tnore  than  39-5,0001.  annual  a  ahie  ;  and 
its  imports  to  3(30,0001.  Tiie  exports  of  North  Ca- 
rolina were  computed  at  about  70,0001.  and  its. im- 
ports 18,0001.  The  trade  of  Georgia  being  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  exports  amounted  to,  little  more  than 
74,0001.  and  the  imiiorts  to  49,0001.  The  trade  be- 
tween Carolina  and  the  West-Indies,  was  very  large; 
their  trade  with  the  Indians  was  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion ;  and  they  forn\erly  carried  English  goods  on 
pack-horses  5  or  600  miles  into  the  country  west  of 
Charleston. 

No  thoughts  were  entertained  of  settling  Georgia 
till  the  year  1732,  when  a  scheme  was  formed  for 
enabling  poor  and  indigent  families  to  settle  in  that 
province.  A  patent  was  accordingly  obtained,  large 
sums  were  subscribed,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
settlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  who  generously  undertook  the  trouble- 
some task,  without  any  reward,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  settlement.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  re- 
gulations, which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest 
care,  were  not  adapted  to  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.  The  settlers  complained,  that  they  were 
on  a  worse  footing  than  any  other  colony  in  America. 
Some  of  their  grievances  were  removed,  but  a  sufficient 
number  remained  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  dislike  to 
the  country  ;  many  of  them  fled,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves into  the  other  settlements;  so  that  of  above 
2000  people,  who  had  transported  themselves  from 
Europe,  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  were  to  be 
found  in  Georgia.  The  mischief  every  day  increased 
till  1752,  when  the  government  found  it  necessary  to 
revoke  the  charter.  The  province  now  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  all  the  particular  regulations 
were  annulled,  and  Georgia  was  placed  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  with  Carohna.  This  interposition 
of  the  legislative  power  saved  the  colony  from  destruc- 
tion. The  settlement  has,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  emerging  out  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  its 
first  establishment;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that,  when  the  internal  divisions  are  entirely  compo- 
sed, the  remaining  errors  in  the  government  corrected, 
and  the  people  sufficiently  multiplied,  Georgia  will 
become  a  rich  and  flourishing  province. 

Savannah  and  Augusta  are  the  principal  towns  in 
Georgia.  Savannah,  the  capital,  is  situated  ten  miles 
np  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  it  forms  a  half 
moon,  and  where  shi[)s  that  draw  ten  or  twelve  feet 
water  may  ride  for  a  mile  in  length  within  ten  yards 
of  the  bank.  From  the  quay  may  be  seen  the  whole 
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course  of  the  river  towards  the  sea  one  way,  and  on 
the  other  for  about  sixty  miles  up  the  country.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  from  the  capital  to 
Augusta,  which  are  two  hundred  miles  distant  frotn 
each  other.  A»i<>nsta  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  province,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
The  late  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield  founded  an  or- 
phan-house at  Savannah,  which  was  converted  into  a 
college  for  the  education  of  yonns  nien,  chiefly  de-. 
signed  for  the  ministry  ;  a»d,  through  his  pious  care 
and  fervent  zeal,  that  gentleman  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  religious  seminary  in  a  flomishing  condi- 
tion before  his  death,  but  since  that  period,  we  ar« 
told  it  has  been  converted  to  a  very  different  use. 

By  a  late  estimation,  the  nnniljer  of  inhabitants  in 
North  Carolina  amounted  to  200,000;  those  in  South 
Carolina  to  170,000;  and  those  in  Georgia  to  25,000. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  now  consists  of 
two  separate  bodies,  namely,  the  senate  and  house  o!" 
coumions:  The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  go- 
vernor and  seven  connselloi-s,  annually  chosen  by  and 
out  of  the  general  assembly,  who  also  aiipoint  the 
judges,  fitkl-ofiicers,  secretary,  treasurer,  >kc.  The 
justices  and  sheriffs  are  reconunended  by  the  people ; 
and  the  delegates  to  congress  are  elected  annually  by 
ballot  out  of  tile  general  assembly.  This  form  of  go- 
vernment was  settled  in  convention  at  Halifax,  Dec. 
J8,  1776. — The  constitution  establisheci  for  South 
Carolina,  by  the  council  and  assrmbly  in  March  1778, 
vests  the  legislative  autiiority  in  the  general  assembly, 
consisting  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  exec  ulive  power  is  composed  of  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  eight  privy-counsellors.  The 
assembly  is  to  nominate  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs, 
and  other  oflicers.  By  tlie  constitution  agreed  to  in 
Feb.  1777,  for  Georgia,  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  departments  are  to  be  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate bodies  ;  the  legislative  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  freeholders  in  each  county,  an- 
nually, by  ballot.  Seventy-two  representatives  con- 
stitute the  house  of  assembly,  out  of  whom  are  cho- 
sen by  ballot,  the  governor  and  executive  council, 
and  also  the  delegates  to  congress,  annually.  The 
respective  bodies,  and  the  several  courts  tiiey  depend 
on,  appoint  the  subordinate  officers. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  lately  struck  s^ 
halfpenny,  on  one  side  of  which,  encircled  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  exceedingly  well  executed,  are  the 
letters  US  a  cypher,  surrounded  with  an  inscription, 
Libert  AS  et  Justitia,  dated  1785.  On  the  re- 
verse, in  the  centre,  is  a  constellation,  from  which 
issue  thirteen  illuminated  rays,  and  between  each  ray 
is  a  small  star,  expressive  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States ;  around  these  rays,  and  the  stars,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  NovA  CoxNSTELLATio. — The 
new  American  halfpenny  is  in  weight  as  three  to  two 
of  the  English  coin. 


THE    WESTERN    TERRITORY. 

ALL  that  part  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
north  west  of  the  Ohio,  is  comprised  under  this  name. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi  river  j 
on  the  north,  by  the  Lakes ;  on  the  east,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  on  the  south  east  and  south,  by  the  Ohio 
river :  containing,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  41 1,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  263,040,000  acres — from  which, 
if  we  deduct  43,010,000  acres  for  water,  there  will 
remain  220,000,000  of  acres,  belonging  to  the  fede- 
ral government,  to  be  sold  for  the  discharge  of  the" 
national  debt;  except  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  border- 
ing on  the  south  of  I^ake  Eri,  and  stretching  120 
miles  west  of  the  western  limit  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  belong's  to  Connecticut. 
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Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  lands  is  yet  pur- 
chased of  the  natives,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  Con- 
gress. Beginning  on  the  meridian  line,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  seven  ranges 
of  townships  have  been  surveyed  and  laid  oft'  l»y  order 
of  Congress.  As  a  north  and  south  line  strikes  the 
Ohio  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  termination  of  the 
7th  range  falls  upon  that  river,  9  miles  above  the 
Muskingum,  which  is  the  first  large  river  that  falls 
into  the  Ohio.  It  forms  this  junction  172  miles  below 
Fort  Pitt,  including  the  windings  of  the  Ohio,  though 
in  a  direct  line  it  is  but  90  miles. 

The  lands  in  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
and  which  are  now  purchasing  under  tlie  United  States, 
are  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  on  tlie  east,  by  the 
Great  Miami  on  the  west,  by  tlie  Oiiio  on  the  south, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Sioto  on  tlie  north.  On  these  lands  two  set- 
tlements are  commencing,  one  at  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  Muskingum,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio  company.  This  settlement  consists,  at  present, 
of  about  220  souls,  and  is  almost  daily  increasing. — 
The  other  between  the  Miami  rivers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Symmes,  which,  though  very  small 
at  present,  is  in  prospect  of  a  rapid  enlargement. — 
There  are  several  other  tracts,  wliich  have  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Congress  to  particular  companies,  and  other 
ti'acts  for  particular  uses,  which  remain  without  any 
English  settlements. — It  is,  in  general,  a  tine,  fertile, 
and  well-watered  country. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

V  E  R  M  O  N  r. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Counties, 
Towns,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Soil  and  Produce, 
Climate,  Miliiia,  Population,  Charader, Curiosities, 
Constitution,  first  Discovery  and  Settlement,  ^c. 

THIS  independent  state  is  situated  between  13  deg. 
50  min.  and  lo  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 1  deg.  30  min,  and  3  deg.  of  east  lo)igitude. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Canada:  on  the  east, 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  divides  it  from  New 
Hampshire;  on  the  south,  by  Massachuset's j  and  on 
the  west,  by  New  York. 

Vermont  is  divided  into  the  seven  following  coun- 
ties :  Bennington,  llutland,  Addison,  Windham, 
Chittendon,  Orange,  and  Windsor. 

These  counties  arc  subdivided  into  townships,  which 
are  generally  six  miles  square.  In  e\ery  township  is 
a  reserve  of  two  rights  of  land,  of  350  acres  each  ; 
one  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  the  other  to  be  given  in  fee  to  the  first  mi- 
nister who  settles  in  the  township.  A  part  of  the 
townships  were  granted  by  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  other  part  by  that  of  Vermont. 
In  those  townships  granted  by  the  former,  a  right  of 
land  is  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts;  in  those  granted  by  the  latter,  a  college  right, 
and  a  right  for  the  support  of  county  grammar  schools, 
are  reserved.  In  these  reservations,  liberal  provision 
is  made  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  common  and  collegiate  education. 

This  state,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  is  wa- 
tered by  the  following  rivers,  viz.  Pauponlioosak, 
Quechy,  Welds,  White,  Black,  and  West  rivers, 
which  run  from  West  to  east  into  Connecticut  river; 
and  west  of  the  mountains,  by  the  river  Lamoil,  over 
which  is  a  natural  stone  bridge,  seven  or  eight  rods 
in  length,  by  Oniot\  river  and  Otter  Creek,  which 
empty  by  one  mouth  into  Lake  Champlain,  20  or  30 
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miles  south  of  St.  John's.  Otter  Creek  is  navigable 
for  boats  50  miles.  The  lands  adjacent  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  are  annually  enriched  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  water,  occasioned  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  Green  IMountains. 

A  chain  of  high  mountains,  running  north  and 
south,  divides  this  state  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  height 
of  land  is  generally  from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  ri- 
ver, and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  New  York 
line.  The  natural  growth  upon  this  mountain  is  hem- 
lock, pine,  spruce,  and  other  evergreens;  hence  it 
has  always  a  green  appearance,  and  on  this  account 
has  obtained  the  descriptive  name  of  Ver  Mont, 
Green  Mountain.  On  some  high  parts  of  this  moun- 
tain, snow  lies  till  May,  an-!  sometimes  till  June. 

The  country  is  generally  hilly,  but  not  rockv.  It 
is  finely  watered,  and  affords  the  best  of  pasturage 
for  cattle.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ri- 
vulets, are  many  fine  tracts  of  rich  interval  land.  The 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  which  is  common  through- 
out the  state,  evinces  the  strength  and  fertility  of  the 
soil. — Elm,  black  birch,  maple,  ash,  and  bass-wood, 
grow  in  the  moist  low'  ground;  and  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  timbered  principally  with  white  pine,  inter- 
mingled with  vales  of  beech,  elm,  and  white  oak. 
The  inha')itants  cultivate  wheat,  25  and  80  bushels 
of  which  grow  on  an  acre ;  rye,  barley,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  kc.  The  corn,  however,  is  frequently  cut  oft* 
by  the  early  frosts,  especially  on  the  mountains  and 
hills.  Tliat  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
is  not  so  frequently  injured.  Flax  is  raised  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  and  the  soil  is  good  for  hemp. 
Potatoes,  pumkins,  and  garden  roots  and  vegetables, 
grow  here  in  great  [rienty.  Large  quantities  of 
sugar,  of  a  good  quality  and  flavour,  are  made  from 
the  sugar  maple. 

With  respect  to  the  climate,  no  country  in  the 
world  is  more  healthy.  Snow  begins  to  fall  com- 
monly in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  is  gene- 
rally gone  by  the  middle  of  April.  During  this  sea- 
son, the  inhabitants  g(MieralIy  enjoy  a  serene  sky,  and 
a  keen  cold  air.  The  ground  is  seldom  frozen  to  any 
great  depth,  being  covered  with  a  great  body  of 
snow,  before  the  severe  frosts  begin.  In  the  spring, 
the  snow,  in  common,  is  gradually  dissolved  by  the 
warm  infinences  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  the  earth 
is  enriched  and  moistened,  and  spring  advances  with 
surprising  quickness. 

There  are  upv,'ards  of  17,000  men  upon  the  militia 
rolls  of  this  state.  These  consist  of  two  divisions, 
one  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain.  In  these  two  divisions  are  7  brigades, 
which  are  made  up  of  21  regiments.  From  the  num- 
ber of  militia,  reckoning  5  for  one,  we  may  estimate 
the  nu(uber  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  at  85,000. 
Others,  who  reckon  G  for  one,  estimate  them  at 
100,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachuset's,  and  their  de- 
scendents.  There  is  one  settlement  of  Scotch  people, 
which  are  almost  the  only  foreigners  in  the  state.  As 
to  the  character,  the  maimers,  the  customs,  the  laws, 
the  policy,  and  the  religion  of  the  peojile  in  Vermont, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  New  Englandraen. 

In  the  township  of  Tinmouth,  on  the  side  of  a 
small  hill,  is  a  very  curious  cave.  The  chasm,  at  its 
entrance,  is  about  four  feet  in  circumference.  En- 
tering this  you  descend  104  feet,  and  then  opens  a 
spacious  room  20  feet  in  breadth  and  100  feet  in 
lenffth.  The  anffle  of  descent  is  about  45  decrees. 
The  roof  of  this  cavern  is  of  rock,  through  which 
the  water  is  continually  percolating.  The  stalactites 
which  hang  from  the  roof  appear  like  icicles  on  the 
eaves  of  houses,  and  are  continually  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude.  The  bottom  and  sides  are  daily 
incrusting  with  spar  and  other  mineral  substances. — 
On  the  sides  of  this   subterraneous  hall,  are  tables, 
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chairs,  benches,  &c.  which  appear  to  have  been  arti- 
ficially carved.  This  richly  ornamented  room,  when 
illuminated  with  the  candles  of  the  guides,  has  an  en- 
chanting effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  If  we 
might  be  indulged  in  assigning  the  general  cause  of 
these  astonishing  appearances,  we  should  conclude 
from  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  them, 
that  they  arise  from  water  filtrating  slowly  through  the 
incumbent  strata;  and  taking  up  in  its  passage  a 
variety  of  mineral  substances,  and  becoming-  thus 
saturated  with  metallic  particles,  gradually  e\uding  on 
the  surface  of  the  caverns  and  fissures,  in  a  quiescent 
state,  the  aqueous  particles  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
mineral  substances  to  unite  according-  to  their  affinities. 
At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  circular  hole,  16  feet 
deep,  apparently  hewn  out,  in  a  conical  form,  enlarg- 
ing gradually  a:^  you  descend,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  At  the  boltom  is  a  spring  of  fresh  Vr^ater,  in  con- 
tinual motion,  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  Its  depth 
has  never  been  sounded. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1777,  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Vermont,  by  their  representatives  in  convention, 
at  Windsor,  declared  that  the  territory  called  Vermont 
was,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  independent 
state ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintiiining  a  regulai'  go- 
vernment in  the  same,  they  made  a  solemn  deeliiration 
of  their  rights,  and  ratified  a  constitution,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract: — Tiiis  declaration,  which 
makes  part  of  their  constitution,  asserts,  that  all  men 
are  born  equally  free — with  equal  rights,  and  ought 
to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience — freedom  of  the  press 
— trial  by  jury — power  to  form  new  states  in  vacant 
countries,  and  to  regulate  their  own  internal  police — 
that  all  elections  ought  to  be  free — that  all  power  is 
originally  in  the  people — that  goveiuiment  ought  to 
be  instituted  tor  the  conuuon  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity— and  that  the  community  have  a  right  to  re- 
form or  abolish  government — that  every  member  of 
society  hath  a  right  to  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property — and  in  return  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
proportion  of  the  e.xpence  of  that  protection,  and 
yield  his  personal  service  when  necessary — that  he 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  against  himself 
— that  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms — but 
no  standing  armies  shall  be  maintained  in  time  of 
peace — that  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  them- 
selves, their  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  free  from 
search  or  seizure — and  therefore  warrants  without 
oaths  first  made,  affording  sufficient  foundation  for 
them,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not  to 
be  granted — that  no  person  shall  be  lialjle  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  this  state  for  trial  for  any  offence  com- 
mitted within  this  state,  Slc. 

By  the  frame  of  government,  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives 
of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of  Vermoiu,  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  freemen  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  to  meet  the  second  Tiiursday  of  the  suc- 
ceeding October — this  body  is  vested  with  ail  the 
powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  state — 
two  thirds  of  the   whole   number  of  representatives 

elected,  make  a  quorum. Each  inhabited  town 

tliroughout  the  state  has  a  right  to  send  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  assembly. The  supreme  executive 

power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
antl  twelve  counsellors,  to  be  chosen  annually  in  the 
same  manner,  and  vested  with  the  same  powers  as  in 
Connecticut. — Every  person  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  whole  year  next  be- 
fore the  election  of  representatives,  and  is  of  a  quiet, 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  will  bind  himself  by  his 
oath,  to  do  what  he  shall  in  conscience  judge  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  best  good  of  the  state,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  this 
state. — Each  member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
before  he  takes  his  seat,  must  declare  his  belief  in  one 
God — in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  the 


divinity  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  must  profess  the  pvotestant  religion. 

Courts  of  justice  are  to  be  establishe<l  in  every 
county  throughout  the  state. — The  supreme  court,  anil 
the  several  courts  of  common  pleas  of  this  state,  be- 
sides the  powers  usually  exeicised  by  such  courts,  have 
the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  so  far  as  n^lates  to 
perpetuating  testimony,  obtaini  ng  evidence  from  places 
not  within  the  state,  and  the  care  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  those  who  are  noii  compos  mentis,  k.c.  All 
prosecutions  are  to  be  commenced  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. The  legislature  are  to  regulate  entails,  so  as  to 
prevent  perpetuities. 

All  field  and  staff  officers,  and  commissioned  officers 
of  the  army,  and  all  general  officers  of  the  mditia,  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  general  assembly,  and  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor. 

Every  seventh  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1785, 
thirteen  persons  (none  of  whom  are  to  be  of  the 
councilor  assembly)  shall  he  chosen  by  the  freemen, 
ami  be  called  "  the  council  of  censors,"  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  enquire  whether  the  constitution  has 
been  preserved  inviolate  in  every  part — whether  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  have  been  properly 
exercised — ta\es  ;ustly  laid  and  collected — the  public 
monies  rigiitly  disposed  of — and  the  laws  duly  exe- 
cuted.— For  these  purposes  they  shall  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  Sec. — to  pass  public  cen- 
sures— to  order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  enacted  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution.  They  are  to  be  vested  with 
these  powers  one  year  only,  after  the  day  of  their 
election. 

The  council  of  censors,  when  necessary,  may  call  a 
convention,  to  meet  witliin  two  years  after  their  sittino- 
— to  alter  the  constitution — the  proposed  alterations  to 
be  published  at  least  six  months  before  the  election  of 
delegates  to  such  convention. 

Bennington  is  the  principal  town  in  Vermont.  It 
is  situated  in  the  sou»h-west  corner  of  the  state,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountain.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  church  for  Congregationalists,  a  court-house  and 
gaol.  It  has  a  number  of  elegant  houses,  and  is  a 
flourishing  town.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
Mount  Anthony,  which  rises  very  high  in  the  form  of 
a  sugar-loaf.  The  assembly  commonly  hold  their  ses- 
sions at  Windsor. 

Ori(/in,  Rise,  and  Name  of  this  Slate,  described. 

IT  was  formed  by  emigrations  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York.  The  emigrants  having  settled 
on  lands  to  the  westward,  neither  claimed  or  culti- 
vated by  the  people  of  the  provinces  before  mentioned, 
soon  grew  numerous,  and  spread  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  inhabitants  of  those  provinces 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
colony  of  Vermont,  and  desirous  of  crushing  it,  but 
never  could  effect  their  design,  wiiile.  the  colonies 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country. — 
When  the  late  dissensions  began,  they  represented  the 
Vermontese  to  Congress  as  a  disaffected  and  encroach- 
ing people. 

The  Vermontese,  on  their  part,  professed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  general  American  cause,  and  re- 
quested representation  in  Congress,  in  common  with 
the  other  states.  Congress,  far  from  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  Vermontese,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  and 
contracted  the  boundaries  of  that  of  Vermont.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  congress  relaxed  in  their 
severity,  and  transmitted  a  favourable  proposal  to  the 
Vermontese,  which  being  acceded  to,  matters  were 
adjusted  in  April  1782. 

ETHAN  ALLEN,  famous  for  the  expedition  he 
undertook  against  Ticonderago  in  1775,  without  any 
jl  other  aid  than  that  of  a  body  of  volunteers  who  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  his  fortunes,  made  himself  chief  of  this  coun- 
try. This  enterprising  genius  formed  there  an  as- 
sembly of  representatives.  The  inhabitants  were 
known,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  name  of 
"  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;"  but  thinking  that  an  igno- 
minious appellation,  they  frenchified  Green  Moun- 
tain, which  made  Verd  Mont,  and,  by  corruption, 
Veujmont.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this 
state. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
accurate  account  of  the  internal  state  of  America : 

"  There  is  (says  this  judicious  writer)  a  tradition, 
that  in  the  planting  of  New  England,  the  first  settlers 
met  with  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  as  isgenerally 
the  case  when  a  civilized  people  attempt  establishing 
themselves  in  a  wilderness  country.  Being  piously 
disposed,  they  sought  relief  from  heaven,  by  laying 
their  wants  and  distresses  before  the  Lord  in  frequent 
set  days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Constant  meditation 
and  discourse  on  these  subjects  kept  their  minds 
gloomy  and  discontented;  and,  like  the  children  of 
Israel,  there  were  many  disposed  to  retui'u  to  that 
Egypt  which  persecution  had  induced  them  to  aban- 
don. At  length,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  assem- 
bly to  proclaim  another  fast,  a  farmer  of  plain  sense 
rose,  and  remarked,  that  the  inconveniences  they 
suffered,  and  concerning  which  they  had  so  often  wea- 
ried heaven  with  their  complaints,  were  found  not  so 
great  as  they  might  have  expected,  and  were  dimi- 
nishing every  day  as  the  colony  strengthened ;  that  the 
earth  began  to  reward  their  labour,  and  to  furnish 
liberally  for  their  subsistence  ;  that  the  seas  and  rivers 
were  found  full  of  fish,  the  air  sweet,  the  climate 
healthy  ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  were  there  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious :  he 
therefore  thought,  that  reflecting  and  conversing  on 
'these  subjects  would  be  more  comfortable,  as  tending 
more  to  make  them  contented  with  their  situation ; 
and  that  it  would  be  more  becoming  the  gratitude 
they  ow^ed  to  the  Divine  Being,  if,  instead  of  a  fast, 
they  should  proclaim  a  thanksgiving.  His  advice  was 
taken  ;"  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have,  in  every 
;year,  observed  circumstances  of  public  felicity  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  employment  for  a  thanksgiving-day, 
which  is  therefore  constantly  ordered  and  religiously 
observed. 

"  I  see  in  the  public  news-papers  of  different  states 
frequent  complaints  of  hard  times,  deaxhiess  of  trade, 
scarcity  of  money,  5fc.  Sfc.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
assert  or  maintain  that  these  comj)laints  are  entirely 
without  foundation.  There  can  be  no  country  or 
nation  existing,  in  which  there  will  not  be  some  peo- 
ple so  circumstanced  as  to  find  it  hard  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood ;  people  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  any  profit- 
able trade,  and  with  whom  money  is  scarce,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  it 
is  always  in  the  power  of  a  small  number  to  make  a 
great  clamour ;  but  let  us  take  a  cool  view  of  the 
general  state  of  our  affairs,  and  perhaps  the  prospect 
,^  will  appear  less  gloomy  than  has  been  imagined. 

"  The  great  business  of  the  continent  is  agriculture. 
For  one  artizan,  or  merchant,  I  suppose  we  have  at 
least  iOO  farmers,  by  far  the  greatest  part  cultivators 
of  their  own  fertile  lands,  from  whence  many  of  them 
draw  not  only  food  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
but  the  materials  of  their  clothing,  so  as  to  need  very 
few  foreign  supplies ;  while  they  have  a  surplus  of 
pro<liictionsto  dispose  of,  whereby  wealth  is  gradually 
accumulated.  Such  has  been  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence  to  these  regions,  and  so  favourable  the 
climate,  that  since  the  three  or  four  years  of  hardship 
in  the  fii-st  settlement  of  our  fathers  here,  a  famine  or 
scarcity  has  never  been  heard  of  among  us ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  some  years  may  have  been  more, 
and  others  less  plentiful,  there  has  always  been  pro- 
vision enough  for  ourselves,  and  a  quantity  to  spare 
for  exportation.     And  although  the   crops   of   late 


years  were  generally  good,  never  was  the  farmer  better 
paid  for  the  part  he  can  spare  commerce,  as  the 
published  prices  current  abundantly  testify.  The 
lands  he  possesses  are  also  continually  rising  in  value 
with  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  such  good  wages  to  those  who 
work  for  him,  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
old  world  must  agree,  that  in  no  part  of  it  are  the 
labouring  poor  so  generally  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  lodged,  and  well  paid,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"  If  we  enter  the  cities,  we  find  that,  since  the  Re- 
volution, the  owners  of  houses  and  lots  of  ground  have 
had  their  interest  vastly  augmented  in  value  ;  rents 
have  risen  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  thence  en- 
couragement to  increase  building,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  an  abundance  of  workmen,  as  does  also 
the  increased  luxury  and  splendor  of  living  of  the  in- 
habitants thus  made  richer.  These  workmen  all 
demand  and  obtain  much  higher  wages  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world  would  afford  them,  and  are 
paid  in  ready  money.  This  rank  of  people  therefore 
do  not,  or  ought  not,  to  complain  of  hard  times  ;  and 
tiiey  make  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  city  inha- 
bitants. 

"  At  the  distance  I  live  from  our  American  fisheries, 
I  cannot  speak  of  them  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  the  labour  of  the  valuable 
race  of  men  employed  in  them  is  worse  paid,  or  that 
they  meet  with  less  success,  than  before  the  Revolution. 
The  whalemen  indeed  have  been  deprived  of  one  mar- 
ket for  their  oil ;  but  another,  I  hear,  is  opening  for 
them,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  equally  advautageoas; 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing  for  their  sper- 
maceti candles,  which  therefore  l)ear  a  much  higher 
price  than  formerly. 

"  There  remain  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers. — 
Of  these,  though  they  make  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  number  is  considerable,  too  g'reat 
indeed  for  the  business  they  are  employed  in  ;  for  the 
consumption  of  goods  in  every  country  has  its  limits  ; 
the  faculties  of  the  people,  that  is,  their  ability  to 
buy  and  pay,  is  equal  only  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
merchandize.  If  merchants  calculate  amiss  on  this 
proportion,  and  import  too  much,  they  will  of  course 
find  the  sale  dull  for  the  overplus,  and  some  of  them 
will  say  that  trade  languishes.  They  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  grow  wiser  by  experience,  and  import 
less.  If  too  many  artificers  in  town,  and  farmei's 
from  the  country,  flattering  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  leading  easier  lives,  turn  shopkeepers,  the  whole 
natural  quantity  of  that  business  divided  among  them 
all,  may  afford  too  small  a  share  for  each,  and  occa- 
sion complaints  that  trading  is  dead  ;  the^e  may  also 
suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  scarcity  of  money,  while, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  so  nuich  from  the  fewness  of  buyers, 
as  from  the  excessive  number  of  sellers,  that  the  mis- 
chief arises ;  and,  if  every  shopkeeping  farmer  and 
niechanic  would  return  to  the  use  of  the  plough  and 
working  tools,  there  would  remain  of  widows,  and 
other  women,  shopkeepers  sufficient  for  the  business, 
which  might  then  attbrd  them  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance. 

"  Whoever  has  travelled  through  the  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  observed  how  small  is  the  proportion  of 
people  in  aftlnence  or  easy  circumstances  there,  com- 
pared with  those  in  poverty  and  misery ;  the  few 
rich  and  haughty  landlords,  the  multitudes  of  poor, 
abject,  rack-rented,  tythe-paying  tenants,  and  half- 
paid,  and  half-starved  ragged  labourers  :  and  views 
here  the  happy  mediocrity  that  so  generally  prevails 
throughout  these  states,  where  the  cultivator  works 
for  himself,  and  supports  his  family  in  decent  plenty  ; 
will,  methiuks,  see  abundant  reason  to  bless  Divine 
Providence  for  the  evident  and  great  difierence  in  our 
favour,  and  be  convinced  that  no  nation  Known  to  us 
enjovs  a  greater  share  of  human  felicity. 
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"  It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  states  therfe  are 
parties  and  discords  ;  but  let  us  look  back,  and  ask  if 
we  were  t  ^er  withont  them  ?  Such  will  exist  wherever 
there  is  liberty  ;  and  perhaps  they  hel;)  to  preserve 
it.  By  tlie  collision  of  different  sentiments,  sparks 
of  truth  are  struck  out,  and  political  light  is  ol)taii*icd. 
The  different  factions,  which  at  present  divide  us, 
aim  all  at  the  public  "yood  ;  the  differences  art;  oidy 
about  the  various  modes  of  promotin"^  it.  Things, 
actions,  measures,  and  objects  of  all  kinds,  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  men  in  siuh  a  variety  of 
lights,  that  it  is  not  possible,  we  should  all  think  alike 
at  the  same  time  on  every  subject,  when  hardly  the 
same  man  retains  at  all  times  the  same  ideas  of  it. 
Parties  are  therefore  the  common  lot  of  humanity ; 
and  ours  are  by  no  means  more  mischievous  or  less 
beneficial  than  those  of  other  countries,  nations,  and 
ages,  enjoying'  in  the  same  degree  the  great  blessing 
of  political  liberty. 

"  Some  indeed  among  us  are  not  so  much  grieved 
for  the  present  state  of  onr  affairs,  as  apprehensive 
for  the  future.  The  growth  of  luxury  alarms  them, 
nnd  they  think  we  are  from  that  alone  in  the  high 
road  to  ruin.  They  observe  that  no  revenue  is  suffi- 
cient without  oeconomy,  and  that  the  most  plentiiul 
income  of  a  whole  people  from  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  may  be  dissipated  in  vain  and 
needless  expences,  and  poverty  be  introduced  in  the 
place  of  afHuence. — Tliis  may  be  possil)le.  It  how- 
ever rarely  happens:  for  there  seems  to  be  in  every 
uation  a  greater  proportion  of  industry  and  frugality, 
which  tend  to  enricii,  than  of  idleness  and  prodiga- 
lity, which  occasion  po^  erty,  so  that  upon  the  whole 
there  is  a  continual  accumulation.  Reflect  what 
Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain  were  in  the  time 
of  tlie  Romans,  inhabited  by  people  little  richer  than 
our  saA  ages,  and  consider  the  wealth  they  at  present 
possess,  in  numerous  well-built  cities,  impro',  ed  farms, 
rich  moveables,  magazines  stocked  with  valuable  ma- 
nufactures, to  say  nothing  of  plate,  jewels,  and 
coined  money ;  and  all  this,  notwithstanding-  their 
bad,  wasteful,  plundering  governments,  and  their 
mad  destructive  wars :  and  yet  luvury  and  extrava- 
gant living  has  never  suffered  much  restraint  in  those 
countries. — Then  consider  the  great  proportion  of  in- 
dustrious frugal  farmers  inhabiting  the  interior  parts 
of  these  American  states,  and  of  whom  the  bony  of 
onr  nation  consists,  and  judge  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  luxury  of  our  sea-])orts  can  be  sufficient  to 
ruin  such  a  country.  If  the  importation  of  foreign 
luxuries  could  rnin  a  people,  we  should  probably  have 
been  ruined  long  ago:  for  the  British  nation  claimed 
aright,  and  practised  it,  of  importing  among  us,  not 
only  the  superHuities  of  their  own  production,  but 
those  of  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  we  bought  and 
consumed  them,  ami  yet  we  flourished  and  grew 
rich.  At  present  our  independent  governments  may 
do  what  we  could  not  .then  do,  discourage  by  heavy 
duties,  or  prevent  by  heavy  prohibitions,  such  impor- 
tations, and  thereby  grow  richer  ; — if,  indeed,  which 
may  admit  of  dispute,  the  desire  of  adorning  our- 
selves with  fine  clothes,  possessing  line  furniture, 
with  elegant  liouses,  SiC.  is  not,  by  strongly  inciting 
to  labour  and  ind.ustry,  the  occasion  of  producing  a 
greater  value  than  is  consumed  in  the  gratification  of 
that  desire. 


"  The  agi-iculture  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
arc  the  great  sources  of  onr  increasino-  wealth.     He 


that  puts  a  .seed  into  the  earth  is  recom|)ensed,  per- 
haps, by  receiving  forty  out  of  it;  and  he  who  draws 
a  fish  out  of  our  water,  draws  up  a  piece  of  silver. 
Let  us  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall)  be  at- 
tentive to  these,  and  then  the  power  of  rivals,  with 
all  their  restraining  and  prohibiting  acts,  cannot  much 
hurt  us.  We  are  sons  of  the  earth  ami  seas,  and 
like  Antajus  in  the  fable,  if  in  wrestling  with  a  Her- 
cules we  now  and  then  receive  a  fall,  tiie  touch  of  i 
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our  parents  will   comimmicate  to  us  fresh  strength 
and  vigour  to  renew  the  contest." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  continent,  we  shall 
present  onr  readers  with  some  observations  on  the  peo- 
pbng  of  America  ;  and  likewise  ah  inlerestin;:^  ac- 
count of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Indians, 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

An  accurate  writer  observes,  that  there  are  twenty- 
eight  different  nations  of  Indians  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi ;  the  principal  of  wliich  -.wo  the  Chentkees, 
the  Chiciisaw,  the  Choctaws,  the  Creeks,  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawanese,  the  Ilurons, 
the  Illinois,  <kc.  Allowing  about  7t)0  to  a  nation  or 
tribe,  they  will  contain  in  all,  20,0Ut)  souls,  conse- 
quently, may  farnish  between  four  and  five  thousand 
wai-riors. 

Many  systems,  no  less  idle  than  curious,  have  been 
formed  to  account  for  the  population  of  this  inunense 
continent.  There  is  scarce  a  plant  in  the  old  world 
which  has  not  had  its  advocates;  and  there  have  not 
been  wanting  .some,  who,  despairing  to  loosen,  have 
cut  the  knot,  by  supposing  that  the  power  which  fur- 
nished America  with  plants,  has,  in  the  same  manner, 
supplied  it  with  men  ;  or  at  least,  that  a  renmant  in 
this  continent  was  saved  from  the  universal  deluge, 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  As  this  subjer-t  is  rather  curi- 
ous than  useful,  and,  in  its  very  nature,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  certainty,  every  thing  that  passed  in  America 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  being  plunged  in 
Chimerian  darkness,  except  those  little  traditional 
records  which  diffuse  a  glimmering  light  on  the  two 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  at  most,  before  that  period,  we  shall  only 
slightly  touch  on  that  subject;  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  taking  notice  of  some  modern  discoveries  which 
seem  to  strengthen  the  probability  of  some  former 
theories. 

The  great  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  of  the  per- 
sons and  manners  of  the  Americans  and  those  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  noilh-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  together 
with  a  presumption,  which  has  long  possessed  the 
learned,  that  Asia  and  America  Mere  united,  or  at 
least  separated  oidy  by  a  narrow  sea,  has  inclined 
the  nmre  reflecting  part  of  mankind  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  true  origin  of  the  Indians  is  from  this  quar- 
ter. The  immense  seas,  which  separate  the  two  con- 
tinents on  every  other  side,  render  it  highly  improba- 
ble that  any  colonies  could  ever  have  been  sent  across 
theua  before  the  discovery  of  the  magnetical  comjiass. 

The  ingenious  M.  Buffon  has  remarked,  and  (he 
observation  appears  to  be  just,  that  there  arc  no  ani- 
mals inhabiting-  in  common  the  two  continents,  but 
.such  as  can  bear  the  colds  of  the  i^rth.  Thus  there 
arc  no  elephants  no  lions,  no  tigers,  no  camels  iu 
America;  but  bears,  wolves,  deer,  and  elks  in  abun- 
dance, absolutely  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. — 
This  hypothesis,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  ever 
since  its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  is  now  reduced 
almost  to  a  certainty  by  the  discoveries  of  Captaia 
Cook.  That  illustrious,  but  unfortunate  navigator, 
in  his  last  voyage,  penetrated  for  a  consideral)le  dis- 
tance into  the  streiglit  which  divides  Asia  from  Ame- 
rica, which  is  only  six  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth ; 
and  therefore  easily  practicable  for  canoes. 

We  may  now  therefore  conclude,  that  no  further 
inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  general  origin  of  the 
American  tribes:  yet,  after  all,  it  is  far  from  being 
improbable  that  various  nations,  by  shipwi-eck,  or 
otherwise,  may  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  population  of  this  continent.  The  Carthaginian.s, 
who  had  manv  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
yond the  streightsof  Gibraltar,  and  pushed  their  dis- 
coveries as  far  as  where  the  two  continents  in  that 
quarter  approach  each  other  tlie  nearest,  may  probably 
have  been  thrown  by  teuqiest  on  the  American  coast, 
and  the  companies  of  the  vessels  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  return,  may  have  incorporated  with  the  for- 
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mer  inhabitants,  or  have  formed  new  settlements, 
which,  from  want  of  the  necessary  instrnments  to 
excn  ise  the  arts  they  were  acquainted  with,  would 
naturally  desfenerate  into  barbarity.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  ancient  writers,  who  give  us  reason  to 
supj)ose,  that  there  were  colonies  res^nlarly  formed  l)y 
that  nation  in  America,  and  that  the  communication, 
after  havin<»'  contiiuied  for  some  time,  was  stopped 
by  order  of  the  state.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  people,  established  with  all  those  necessaries 
proper  for  their  situation,  should  ever  degenerate  from 
so  hi>»-h  a  degree  of  cultivation  as  the  Carthaginians 
possessed,  to  a  total  ignorance  even  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary arts :  and  therefore  it  seems  probalile,  that  if 
that  nation  ever  had  such  colonics,  they  nuist  have 
been  cut  oft"  i)y  the  natives,  and  every  vestige  of 
them  destroyed. 

The  Danes,  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
were  the  greatest  navigators  in  the  universe.  They 
discovered  and  settled  Iceland  j  and  from  thence,  in 
OGI,  planted  a  colony  in  Greenland.  The  ancient 
Icelandic  chronicles,  as  reported  t)y  M.  Mallet,  con- 
tain an  account  of  some  Icelanders,  who,  in  the  close 
of  an  unsuccessful  war,  fled  to  Greenland,  and  from 
thence  westward,  to  a  country  covered  with  vines, 
which  from  thence  they  called  Vinland.  The  adven- 
turers returned  liome,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  their 
new  discovery  ;  but  disturbances  arising  in  Denmark, 
all  communication  with  Greenland,  as  well  as  Vin- 
land, ceased  ;  and  those  countries  remained  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  tiie  world  for  several  ag^es. — The  re- 
mains of  this  colony  are  probably  to  be  found  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  nation  of  the  Esquimaux'. 
The  colour  of  their  skins,  their  hairy  bodies,  and 
bushy  beards,  not  to  mention  the  difterence  of  man- 
ners, mark  an  origin  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  Indians. 

About  the  year  1170,  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Gwynnedd,  prince  of  Wales,  dissatisfied  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  home,  left  his  country,  as  re- 
lated by  the  Welsh  historians,  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments, and,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north,  proceeded 
west  till  he  discovered  a  fertile  country ;  where,  leav- 
ing a  colony,  he  returned,  and  persuading  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  join  him,  jnit  to  sea  with  ten  ships, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of.  This  account  has  in- 
deed at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of  them  had  then  been 
found,  it  Vi'as  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a 
fable,  or  at  least,  that  no  remains  of  the  colon^  ex- 
isted. Of  late  years,  however,  the  western  settlers 
have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabit- 
ing at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners 
and  appearance  tesendjling  the  other  Indians,  but 
speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of 
the  Christian  worshij) ;  and  at  lengtli,  this  is  univer- 
sally believed  there  to  be  a  tact. 

In  Kentucky  there  are  several  ancient  remains, 
which  seem  to  prove,  that  this  country  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  a  nation  furtlier  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
liie  than  the  luflians.  These  are  there  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  Welsh,  who  are  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly inhabited  here ;  but  ha\  ing  been  expelled  by 
the  natives,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  near  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  well  known,  that  no 
Indian  nation  has  ever  practised  the  method  of  de- 
fending themselves  by  entrenchments ;  and  such  a 
work  would  be  no  easy  one,  while  these  nations  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

Near  Lexington,  the  remains  of  two  ancient  forti- 
tications  are  to  be  seen,  furnished  with  ditches  and 
bastions.  One  of  these  contains  about  six  acres  of 
land,  and  the  other  nearly  three.  They  are  now 
overgrown  with  trees,  which,  by  the  number  of  cir- 
cles in  the  wood,  appear  to  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  Pieces  of  earthen  ves- 
.sels  have  also  been  ploughed   up  near  Lexington,  o 


manufacture  with  which  the  Indi  vns  were  never  ac- 
quainted. 

The  sepulchres  already  mentioned,  form  another 
strong  argument  that  this  country  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  a  people  different  from  the  present  Indians. 
Although  they  do  not  discover  any  marks  of  extraor- 
dinary art  in  their  structure,  yet,  as  many  nations  are 
particularly  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  it 
may  be  perhaps  worthy  of  enrjuiry,  whether  these 
repositories  of  the  dead  do  not  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  British  remains. — Some 
buildings,  attributed  to  the  Picts,  are  mentioned  by 
the  Scotti.sh  anti(|uaries,  which,  if  the  author  mis- 
takes not,  are  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner.^ — 
Let  it  be  enough  for  him  to  point  out  the  road,  and 
hazard  some  uncertain  conjectures.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  furthest  recesses  of  this  conti- 
nent will  be  explored,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Welsh 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  or  con- 
signed to  that  oblivion  which  has  already  received  so 
many  suppositions  founded  on  arguments  as  plausible 
as  these. 

It  .s  well  known  that  the  Indians  are  not  born  white ; 
and  that  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  darken 
their  complexion,  by  anointing  themselves  with  grease, 
and  lying  in  the  sun.  They  also  paint  their  faces, 
breasts,  and  shouklers,  of  various  colours,  but  gene- 
rally red  ;  and  their  features  are  well  formed,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  women.  They  are  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, their  limbs  clean  and  straight,  and  scarcely  any 
crooked  or  deformed  person  is  to  be  found  among* 
them.  In  many  parts  of  their  bodies  they  prick  in 
gun-powder  in  very  ]>retty  figures.  They  shave,  or 
pluck  the  hair  off  their  heads,  except  a  patch  about 
the  crown,  which  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  fea- 
thers, beads,  wampum,  and  such  like  baubles.  Their 
ears  are  pared,  and  stretched  in  a  thong  down  to  their 
shoulders.  They  are  wound  round  with  wire  to  ex- 
pand them,  and  adorned  with  silver  pendants,  rings, 
and  bells,  which  they  likewise  wear  in  their  noses. — 
Some  of  them  will  have  a  large  feather  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose ;  and  those  who  can  aftbrd  it, 
wear  a  collar  of  wampum,  a  silver  breast-plate,  and 
bracelets  on  the  arms  and  wrists.  A  bit  of  cloth 
about  the  middle,  a  shirt  of  the  English  make,  on 
which  they  bestow  innumerable  broaches  to  adorn  it, 
a  sort  of  cloth  boots  and  inockasons,  which  are  shoes 
of  a  make  peculiar  to  tlie  Indians,  ornamented  with 
porcupine  quills,  with  a  blanket  or  match-coat  thrown 
over  all,  completes  their  dress  at  home ;  but  when 
they  go  to  war,  they  leave  their  trinkets  behind,  and 
mere  necessaries  serve  them.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  dress  of  the  men  and  women,  except- 
ing that  a  short  petticoat,  and  the  hair,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding black,  and  long,  clubbed  behind,  distinguish 
some  of  the  latter.  Except  the  head  and  eye- brows, 
they  pluck  the  hair,  with  great  diligence,  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  looser  part  of  the 
sex. 

Their  weapons  of  war  are  guns,  bows  and  arrows, 
darts,  scalpmg-knives,  and  tomahawks.  This  latter 
is  one  of  their  most  useful  pieces  of  field-furniture, 
serving  all  the  offices  of  the  hatcl>et,  pike,  and  sword. 
They  are  exceeding  expert  in  throwing  it,  and  will 
kill  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  world  has  no  bet- 
ter marksmen,  with  any  weapon.  They  will  kill  birds 
flying,  fishes  swimming,  and  wild  beasts  running. 

The  North  American  Indians  are  not  so  ignorant  as 
some  suppose  them,  but  are  a  very  understanding- 
people,  ([Uick  of  apprehension,  sudden  in  execution, 
subtle  in  business,  exquisite  in  invention,  and  indus- 
trious in  action.  They  are  of  a  very  g;entle  and 
amiable  disposition  to  those  they  think  thor  friends, 
but  as  implacable  in  their  enmity;  their  revenge 
being  only  completed  in  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  They  are  very  hardy,  bearing  heat,  cold, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  yet  no 
people  are  more  addicted  to   excess   in  eating  and 

drinking'. 
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clriiiUiiiU",  when  it  is  conveniently  in  their  power. — 
The  follies,  nay  mischief,  they  commit  when  ineliri- 
atcd,  are  entirely  laid  to  the  liquor  ;  and  no  one  M'ill 
revenue  any  injnry  (mnrder  excepted)  rect^ived  from 
one  who  is  no  more  himself. 

Amono^  the  Indians  all  men  are  equal,  personal 
qualities  being'  most  esteemed.  No  distinction  of 
hirtli  or  rank,  renders  any  man  capable  of  doing' 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  private  persons  ;  and  there 
is  no  pre-eminence  from  merit,  which  begets  pride, 
and  which  makes  others  too  sensible  of  their  own  in- 
feriority. Though  there  is  perhaps  less  delicacy  of 
sentinient  in  the  Indians  than  many  of  us  ;  there  is, 
however,  abundantly  more  probity,  with  infinitely  less 
ceretnony,  or  etjuivocal  compliments.  Their  public 
conferences  shew  them  to  be  men  of  genius;  and 
they  have,  in  a  liigh  degree,  the  talent  of  natural 
eloquence. 

Thev  generally  live  dispersed  in  small  villages, 
cither  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
they  have  little  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  and  roots 
not  enough  to  supply  their  families  half  the  year,  and 
subsisting  the  remainder  of  it  by  hunting,  fishing, 
and  Ibwling-,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  great  plenty.  Their  huts  are  generally 
built  of  small  logs,  and  covered  with  bark,  each  one 
having  a  chimney,  and  a  door,  on  which  they  place  a 
padlock.  Old  Chelicothe  is  built  in  form  of  a  Ken- 
tucky station,  that  is,  a  parallelogram,  or  long  square  ; 
and  some  of  their  houses  are  shingled.  A  long  council- 
house  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  where 
the  king  and  chiefs  of  the  nation  frequently  meet, 
and  consult  of  all  matters  of  importance,  whether  of 
a  civil  or  military  nature.  Some  Indian  huts  are  built 
by  setting  up  a  frame  on  forks,  and  placing-  b,ark 
against  it;  others  of  reeds,  and  surrounded  with  clay. 
The  fire  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wigwam,  and  the  smoke 
passes  through  a  little  hole.  They  join  reeds  together 
by  cords  run  through  them,  which  serve  them  for 
tables  and  beds.  They  mostly  lie  upon  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  sit  on  the  ground. — They  have  brass 
kettles  and  pots  to  boil  their  food;  gourds  or  cala- 
bashes, cut  asunder,  serve  them  for  pails,  cups,  and 
dishes. 

Travellers  give  various  accounts  concerning  their 
relio"ion  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  absolutely  af- 
firmed that  they  have  none,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
very  difticnit  to  define  what  it  is.  All  agree  that 
they  acknowleilge  one  Supreme  God,  but  do  not 
adore  him.  They  have  not  seen  him,  they  do  not 
know  him,  believing  him  to  be  too  far  exalted  above 
them,  and  too  happy  in  himself  to  be  concerned  about 
the  trifling  affairs  of  poor  mortals.  They  seem  also 
to  believe  in  a  future  state,  and  that  after  death  they 
shall  be  removed  to  their  friends,  who  have  gone 
before  them,  to  an  elysium,  or  paradise. 

Near  Detroit,  the  Wyandotts,  and  some  others, 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  introduced  among 
them  by  missionaries.  These  have  a  church,  a  minister, 
and  a  regular  burying-ground.  Many  of  them  ap- 
pear zealous,  and  say  prayers  in  their  families.  These, 
by  acquaintance  with  white  people,  are  a  little  civi- 
lized, which  must  of  necessity  precede  Christianity. — 
The  Shawanese,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  some 
others,  are  little  concerned  about  superstition,  or  re- 
li<rion.  Others  continue  their  former  superstitious 
worship  of  the  objects  of  their  love  and  fear,  and 
especially  those  beings  they  most  dread,  and  whom 
therefore  we  generally  denominate  devils ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  allowed  they  ]nay  to  the  sun,  and 
other  inferior  benevolent  deities,  for  success  in  their 
undertakings,  for  plenty  of  food,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  Indians  have  their  festivals,  and  other  rejoicing- 
days,  on  which  they  sing  and  dance  in  a  ring,  taking- 
hands,  having  so  painted  and  disguised  themselves, 


that  it  is  difncult  to  know  any  of  them  ;  nnd,  after 
enjoying  this  diversion  for  a  while,  they  reliie  to  the 
place  where  they  have  prepared  a  feast  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowls,  and  fruits;  to  which  all  are  invited,  and  enter- 
tained witii  tiu'ir   countrv  song's 


there  is  a  great  virtue  in  feasts  for  the  sick. 


Thev   believe  tliat 

Foi-  this 

boiled, 


purpose  a  young  buck  must  be  killed,  an( 
the  friends  and  near  neighbours  of  the  patient  invited, 
and  having  first  thrown  tobacco  on  the  fire,  and  co- 
\erid  it  up  close,  they  all  sit  down  in  a  ring,  and  raise 
a  lamentable  cry.  They  then  uncover  the  fire,  and 
kindle  it  up  ;  and  the  Ik-ad  of  tiie  buck  is  first  sent 
about,  every  one  taking  a  bit,  and  giving  a  loud  croak, 
in  imitation  of  crows.  They  afterwards  proceed  to 
eat  all  the  buck,  making  a  most  harmonious,  melan- 
choly song;  in  which  strain  their  umsic  is  particularly 
excellent.  As  they  approach  their  towns,  when  some 
of  their  people  are  lost  in  war,  they  make  great  lamen- 
tations for  their  dead,  and  bear  them  long  after  in  re- 
membrance. 

Some  of  these  nations  abhor  adultery,  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  plurality  of  wives,  and  are  not  guilty  of 
theft ;  but  there  are  other  tribes  that  are  not  so  scru- 
pulous in  these  matters.  Among  the  Chickasaws  a 
husband  may  cut  off  the  nose  of  his  wife,  if  guilty  of 
adultery  ;  but  men  are  allowed  greater  liberty.  This 
nation  despises  a  thief.  Among-  the  Cherokees  they 
cut  oil'  the  nose  and  ears  of  an  adulteress ;  after-* 
ward  her  h.usband  gives  her  a  discharge  ;  and  from 
this  time  she  is  not  permitted  to  refuse  anv  one 
who  presents  himself.  Fornication  is  unnoticed ; 
for  they  allow  persons  in  a  single  state  unbounded 
freedom. 

With  respect  to  marriage,  their  form  is  short. — The 
man,  bel'ore  witnesses,  gives  the  bride  a  deer's  foot, 
and  she,  in  return,  presents  him  with  an  ear  of  corn, 
as  emblems  of  their  several  duties.  The  women  are 
very  slaves  to  the  men ;  which  is  a  conmoon  case  in 
rude,  Unpolished  nations,  throughout  the  world. — 
They  are  charged  with  being  revengeful ;  but  this 
revenge  is  only  doing  themselves  justice  on  those  who 
injure  them,  and  is  seldem  executed  but  in  cases  of 
muriler  and  adultery. 

No  power  is  lodged  in  their  king  to  put  any  one 
to  death  by  his  own  authority;  but  the  murderer  is 
generally  delivered  up  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
to  do  as  they  please.  When  one  kills  another,  his 
friends  kill  him,  and  so  they  continue  until  much 
blood  is  shed  ;  and  at  last  the  quarrel  is  ended  by 
mutual  presents.  Their  kings  are  hereditary,  but 
their  authority  extremely  limited.  No  people  are  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  iu 
the  want  of  government  than  th^y.  Every  chief, 
when  offended,  breaks  off  with  the  party,  settles  at 
some  distance,  and  then  commences  hostilities  against 
his  own  people.  They  are  generally  at  war  with  each 
other.  These  are  common  circumstances  among  the 
Indians. 

To  the  captives  taken  in  war  they  are  exceedingly 
cruel,  treating  the  unhappy  prisoners  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  death  would  be  preferable  to  life.  They 
afterwards  give  them  plenty  of  food,  load  them  with 
burdens,  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  towns,  they 
must  run  the  gauntlet.  In  this,  the  savages  exercise 
so  much  cruelty,  that  one  would  think  it  impossible 
they  should  survive  their  sufferings.  Many  are  killed  ; 
but  if  one  outlives  this  trial,  he  is  adopted  into  a 
family  as  a  son,  and  treated  with  a  paternal  kindness: 
and  if  he  avoids  their  suspicions  of  going  away,  is 
allowed  the  same  privileges  as  their  own  people 
enjoy. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAt'HY 
CHAP.    XV. 


WEST-INDIES. 

Particular  Description  of  the   West-India    Islands. 

IN  our  oeiieral  account  of  America,  we  took  notice 
that  in  the  lar<>e  oulph  between  the  two  continents 
arc  a  great  lunnberof  islands, called  the  West-Indies: 
those  among-  them  which  are  worth  cultivation,  belong' 
to  the  following  European  nations,  namely,  Great- 
Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

The  climate  is  nearly  alike  in  all  the  West-India 
islands,  except  what  arises  from  the  vajions  situations 
and  qualities  of  the  lands  tliemselves.  They  ail  lie 
within  the  tropics,  consequently  the  sun  is  vertical 
twice  in  the  year,  and  is  never  at  a  g-reat  distance  ; 
so  that  they  are  subject  to  a  tiegree  of  heat,  which 
would  be  intolerable,  did  not  the  trade  wind,  which 
increases  g-iadually  as  the  sun  approaches  the  nieri(iian, 
blow  in  upon  them  from  the  sea,  and  refresh  the  air, 
so  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  attend  their  labour 
when  the  sun  is  over  their  heads.  Nor  is  the  night 
destitute  of  a  cooling  breeze  ;  for  as  soon  as  day-light 
begins  to  disappear,  a  refreshing-  gale  blows  smartly 
from  t!ie  land  towar>!s  the  sea  :  it  seems  to  issue  from 
the  middle  of  each  island  as  from  a  centre,  and  blows 
directly  fiom  the  land  in  every  part  of  it.  Such  also 
is  the  wisdom  of  providence  in  this  particular,  that 
when  ilie  sun  is  far  advanced  towards  the  tro;!ic  ot 
Cancer,  and  becomes  almost  vertical,  he  draws  after 
him  such  a  vast  body  of  clouds,  that  they  intercept  his 
direct  ra\s,  and,  dissohing-  into  rain,  cool  the  ait,  and 
refresh  the  country, parched  with  along-  diought  which 
frequently  continues  from  the  beginning  of  January  to 
the  latter  end  of  May. 

An  European,  who  has  seen  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  can  form  very  little  idea  of  what  are  called 
rains  in  the  West-Indies.  The  most  violent  that  fall 
in  our  northern  climates  are  little  more  than  dews, 
when  compared  to  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  They 
are  rather  floods  of  water  poured  from  the  clouds  with 
an  amazing  impetuosity.  In  a  moment  the  rivers 
swell  above  their  banks,  new  ones  arc  formed,  and  all 
the  low  country  presently  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
a  deluge.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  lauds  in  the 
burnmg-  zone  were  scorched  up  with  one  continued 
fervent  heat,  and  therefore  the  whole  country  uninha- 
bital>le  :  but  their  opinion  was  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world  have  their  source 
in  the  torrid  zone;  and  the  great  inconveniences  many 
places  in  that  climate  sufler,  arise  from  the  moisture  of 
the  air. 

The  seasons  in  the  West-Indies  have  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  the  rains ;  tlie  trees  arc  always  clothed 
with  leaves  :  frosts  and  snows  are  unknown,  and  even 
hail  extremely  rare.  Indeed,  when  storms  of  hail 
hap|;en,  they  are  dreadfullv  violent,  and  the  ha'lstones 
prodig-'.ously  large.  But  the  consequences  of  these 
storms  are  nothing  when  compared  to  the  hurricanes 
to  which  th;s  part  of  the  world  is  very  subject.  These 
generally  ha[)pen  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  often 
dreadful  beyond  conception.  The  elements  seem  to 
have  united  for  the  destruction  of  the  world.  The 
labours  of  many  years  are  destroyed  in  a  moment, 
and  all  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  even  when  he  thinks 
himself  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  wrested 
from  his  hand.  This  dreadful  scourge  of  heaven  is  a 
sudden  and  violent  storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning-,  attended  with  the  swelling  of  the  sea,  and 
sometimes  an  earthquake;  in  short,  with  every  ter- 
rible and  destructive  circumstance  the  elements  can 
assemble.  Tiie  lirst  objects  of  the  approaching  de- 
vastation that  generally  strike  the  eyes  of  the  [jlanter, 
are  whole  tields  of  sugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air, 
and  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. — 
The  stoutest  and  tirmest  rooted  trees  of  the  forest  are 


lorn  up  and  whirled  about  like  stubble;  th6  winthniiis 
are  swept  away  in  a  moment ;  even  the  works  of  the 
planter,  the  copper  boilers,  and  stills  of  m:iny  hundred 
weight,  which  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  storm,  are 
hurried  and  battered  to  pieces  :  the  houses  are  no  pro- 
tection, the  first  blast  tears  away  the  roof:  while  tlie 
rain,  which  in  less  than  an  hour  rises  near  live  feet, 
rushes  in  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  with  a  force 
altogether  irresistible. 

The  Indians,  w  ho  inhabited  these  islands  many  ages 
before  they  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  have  taught 
the  i^luropeans  to  know  the  signs  that  indicate  an  ap- 
proacliiug  hurricane,  which  always  happens  either  at 
the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 
These  signs  appear  about  a  fortnight  before  the  hur- 
ricane. Thus,  if  at  the  change  of  the  moon  the  sky 
appears  very  turbulent ;  the  sun  redder  than  at  other 
times  ;  a  dead  calm  succeeds,  instead  of  the  usual 
breezes;  the  hills  are  clear  of  those  clouds  and  mist;* 
which  usually  hover  about  them  ;  if  a  hollow  rumbling- 
sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  violent  wind,  is  heard  in 
the  wells  and  clefts  of  the  earth;  the  stars  at  night 
appear  larger  than  usual,  and  surrounded  with  a  sori 
of  burs;  the  sky  in  the  north-west  has  a  black  and 
menacing  appearance  ;  the  sea  emits  a  strong  smell, 
and  rises  into  vast  waves,  often  without  any  wind ; 
the  wind  itself  forsakes  its  steady  stream  from  the  east, 
and  shifts  to  the  west,  blowing  violently  and  irre- 
guiai'ly  at  the  intermissions  :  these  signs  predict  that  a 
hurricane  will  happen  at  the  succeeding  full.  Nearly 
tlie  same  signs  happen  at  the  full,  before  a  hurricane 
comes  on  at  the  change  ;  and  by  these  indications  the 
;  ianters  often  secure  some  of  their  effects,  together 
With  the  lives  of  themselves,  and  those  of  their 
families. 

Sugar  is  the  grand  staple  commodity  of  the  West- 
Indies;  this  useful  article  was  not  at  all  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  R'unans,  though  it  was  made  in 
China  m  very  early  times,  and  from  that  country  the 
tirt  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  by  the  Europeans. 
The  Portuguese  were  the  first  who  cultivated  the 
sugar-cane,  and  brought  it  into  request :  their  first 
plantations  were  in  the  Madeira  islands,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Brasil.  They  for  some  time  sup- 
},lied  all  the  markets  of  Europe :  and  though  much 
greater  quantities  are  now  made  by  the  English  and 
French,  yet  the  Portuguese  sugar  is  still  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  juice  within  the  sugar-cane  is 
the  most  lively,  elegant,  and  least  cloying  sweet  in 
nature;  and,  when  sucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely 
wholesome  and  nutritive. 

Bum  is  distilled  from  the  molasses,  and  from  the 
scummings  of  the  sugar  a  meaner  spirit  is  procured. 
Great  quantities  of  rum  are  carried  to  North  America 
for  sale,  where  it  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
employed  in  the  African  trade,  or  distributetl  from 
thence  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery  or  other  parts, 
besides  what  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  import.  A 
great  quantity  of  molasses  is  ta!;en  ofi^"  raw,  and  car- 
ried to  New  iRngland,  where  it  is  distilled.  No  part 
of  the  sugar-cane  is  without  its  use;  the  tops,  and  tiie 
leaves  which  grow  upon  the  joints,  make  very  good 
provender  for  the  cattle  ;  and  the  refuse  of  the  cane, 
after  grinding,  serves  for  fuel. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  rum  and  molasses, 
when  all  the  processes  are  rightly  mainig-ed,  pay  the 
charges  of  the  plantation,  and  that  the  sugars  are  clear 
gain  to  the  planters  ;  but  by  the  most  credible  ac- 
counts it  appears,  that  the  expences  of  a  plantation  in 
the  West-Indies  are  very  great,  and  the  profits  at  the 
first  view  precarious;  for  the  chargeable  articles  of 
the  windmill,  the  boiling,  cooUng,  and  distilling 
houses,  together  with  the  buying  and  maintaining  a 
proper  number  of  slaves  and  cattle,  besides  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  will  not  permit  a  person  to  begin  a 
sugar  plantation  of  any  consequence,  under  a  capi  tal 
of  at  least  50001.  Moreover,  the  life  of  a  planter,  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  fortune,  is  far  from   being-  a  life 
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of  idleness  and  luxury  ;  he  must  alwaj's  keep  a  watch- 
(fnl  eye  upon  his  overseers,  and  must  himself  oversee 
occasionally.  And  at  the  boiling"  season,  if  he  is 
properly  attentive  to  his  aftaii-s,  no  way  of  life  can 
be  more  labori<ius,  and  more  dang'erous  to  the  health, 
'from  a  constant  attendance  day  and  night,  in  the  ex- 
treme united  heats  of  the  climate,  and  so  many  fierce 
furnaces ;  add  to  this,  the  losses  by  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, and  bad  seasons  ;  and  then  consider  when  the 
sugars  are  in  the  casks,  that  he  quits  the  hazavd  of  a 
planter,  to  engage  in  the  hazards  of  a  merchant,  and 
ships  his  produce  at  his  own  risk.  These  considera- 
tions might  make  one  believe  that  it  «ould  never 
answer  to  engage  in  tliis  business;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  there  are  no  parts  in  the  world,  in  which 
great  estates  are  ,made  in  so  short  a  time,  from  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  AVest-Iudies.  The 
produce  of  a  few  good  seasons  generally  provides 
against  the  ill  eiiects  of  the  worst,  as  the  planter  is 
sure  of  a  spee<ly  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce, 
which  has  a  readier  sale  thiui  perhaps  any  other  com- 
modity in  the  world. 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a 
manager,  or  chief  overseer,  who  has  commonly  a 
salary  of  1-501.  a  year,  with  overseers  under  him  in 
proportion  to  the  g-reatness  of  the  plantation,  one  to 
about  tliirty  negroes,  ami  at  the  rate  of  about  401. — 
Such  plantations  too  have  a  surg-eon  at  a  fixed  salary, 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which  belong 
to  it.  But  the  course  i\4iich  is  the  least  troublesonte 
to  the  owner  of,  the  estate  is,  to  let  the  lauds  with  all 
the  works,  and  the  stock  of  cattle  and  slaves,  to  a 
tenant,  who  gives  security  for  the  paymeut  of  the 
rent,  and  the  keeping  up  repairs  and  stock.  The  es- 
tate is  generally  estimated  to  such  a  tenant  at  half 
the  neat  produce  of  the  best  years;  such  tenants,  if 
industj'ious  and  frugal  men,  soon 
for  themselves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  kept  at  a  very 
easy  rate.  This  is  generally  by  allotting  to  each  fa- 
mily of  them  a  small  portion  of  land,  and  allowing- 
them  two  days  in  the  week,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
to  cultivate  it :  some  are  kept  in  this  manner,  but 
others  find  their  negroes  with  a  certain  portion  of 
Guinea  and  Indian  corn,  and  to  some  a  salt  herring, 
or  a  small  portion  of  bacon  or  salt  pork  a  day.  All 
the  rest  of  the  charge  consists  in  a  cap,  a  shirt,  a  pair 
of  breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes  ;  the  whole  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s.  a  year,  and  the  profit  of  their  labour 
yields  10  or  121.  The  price  of  men  negroes  npon 
their  first  arrival  is  from  33  to  361.  women  and  grown 
boys  about  50s.  less  ;  but  such  negro  families  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  islands -generally 
bring  about  401.  u|wn  an  average  one  with  another, 
and  there  are  instances  of  a  single  negro  man  ex]-)ert 
in  business,  bringing  150  guineas,  and  the  wealth  of 
a  planter  is  generally  computed  from  the  number  of 
slaves  he  possesses. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  profit  npoo  all 
they  sell,  but  from  the  numerous  shipping  constantly 
arriving  from  Europe,  and  a  continual  succession  of 
new  adventurers,  each  of  whom  carrying  out  more  or 
less  as  venture,  the  West-India  market  is  frequently 
overstocked ;  money  must  be  raised,  and  goods  are 
sometimes  sold  at  prime  cost  or  imder.  But  those  who 
can  afford  to  store  their  goods  and  wait  for  a  better 
market,  acquire  fortunes  equal  to  any  of  the  planters. 
All  kinds  of  handicraftmen,  especially  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  brasiers,  and  coopers,  get  very  great  en- 
couragement. But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  W  est- 
Indies,  that  physicians  and  surgeons  even  outdo  the 
planter  and  merchant,  in  accumulating  riches. 

Before  the  last  war  but  one,  the  number  of  negro 
slaves  were  at  least  230,000,  whereas  the  whites  do  not 
amount  to  90,000  souls.  This  disproportion  suflici- 
ently  shews  how  much  the  colonies  are  endangered  ; 
they  are  at  once  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  foreign 
«nemy,  and  to  the  insurrection  of  their  owu  idavei*. 
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The  disposition  to  industry  has  a  variety  of  cha- 
racters, and  is  by  -no  nieans  constantly  of  the  same 
colour.  Soiue  acquiesce  in  a  moderate  labour  throuo-h 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  attended  with  no  risk  either 
to  their  persons  or  their  gains;  people  of  such  quali- 
fications, who  form  the  best  citizens  in  general,  are 
properly  adapted  to  stay  at  home.  Others,  full  as 
remote  from  an  indolent  disposition,  are  of  a  quite 
difierent  character.  These  are  fiery,  restless  temjiers, 
willing  to  undertake  the  severest  labour,  jMOvided  it 
promises  but  a  short  continuance,  who  \o\e  risk  and 
hazard,  whose  schemes  are  always  vast,  and  who 
place  no  medium  between  being  great  and  being  un- 
done. Characters  of  this  sort,  especially  when  they 
happen  in  low  ami  middling  life,  are  often  dangerous 
members  in  a  regular  and  settled  community ;  but 
the  West-Indies  open  a  fair  and  ample  field  to  encou- 
rage persons  of  such  a  disposition ;  and  it  may  be 
reckoned  one  very  great  benefit  to  our  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  besides  the  vast  quantities 
of  our  fabrics  which  they  consume,  our  seamen  whom 
they  employ,  and  our  revenues  which  they  support, 
they  are  a  vent  to  carry  off  such  persons,  whom  they 
keep  occupied  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Our  dominions  are  so  circumstanced,  and  afford  such 
a  variety,  that  all  dispositions  to  business,  of  what 
kind  soever,  may  have  exercise  without  pressing  upon 
one  another. 

Our  seamen  distinguish  the  West-India  islands  into 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  merely  with  re- 
gard to  their  situation  either  to  east  or  west.  For  as 
the  wind  is  always  easterly,  those  that  lie  in  the 
eastern  part  are  called  the  windward,  and  those  in 
the  western,  the  .Leeward  Islands.  Some  geogra- 
pliers  distinguish  them  into  the  Great  and  Little  An- 
tilles, while  others  call  tliem  all  by  the  name  of  the 
Caribees  from  their  first  inhabitants.  But  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  distinguished,  they  lie  in  a  bow, 
or  semicircular  form,  stretching  almost  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  main  continent  of  South  America, 
near  the  river  Oroonoko. 
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THIS  island,  which  is  the  most  important  of  those 
belonging  to  England,  is  situated  between  the 
75th  and  79th  deg.  of  west  long,  from  London,  and 
between  the  17th  and  18th  of  north  lat.  and  lies 
near  4,500  miles  south-west  of  England.  It  is  about 
140  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  about  60 
in  breadth  in  the  centre,  for  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
consequently  grows  gradually  narrower  towards  eack 
end. 

As  to  the  soil  and  face  of  the  island,  tl>ere  is  a  ridge 
of  hills,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  that  run  through 
it  from  east  to  west ;  the  tops  of  which  are  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  trees,  particular  cedar,  lig- 
num-vita?,  and  mahogany,  which  render  them  equally 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  Several 
fine  rivers,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  navigable  by 
canoes,  take  their  rise  from  these  mountains.  A 
lower  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  greater,  and  the 
vallies,  or  savannahs,  are  exceedingly  level,  without 
stones,  fit  for  pasture,  and  fruitful,  when  cleared  of 
wood,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. — 
After  the  rains,  or  seasons,  as  they  are  called,  the 
Q  Q  savannahs 
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savannahs  are  very  pleasant,  and  produce  such  quan- 
tities of  grass  that  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes 
forced  to  biu-n  it ;  but,  after  long  droughts  they  are 
quite  parched  and  burnt  up. 

The  air  of  this  island  is  in  most  places  excessively 
hot,  and  unfriendly  to  European  constitutions  ;  but 
the  cool  breezes,  which  constantly  set  in  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  render  the  heat  more  tolerable  ;  and 
the  air  upontiie  higli  grounds  is  temperate,  pure,  and 
cooljng.  A  night  seldom  passes  here  Avithout  light- 
ning, but  is  not  always  attended  by  thunder,  which 
in  this  island  roars  with  uncouniion  violence,  and  is 
dreadful  to  the  astonished  hearer,  particularly  as  at 
these  times  tlie  lightning  does  great  damage.  In  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  the  inhabitants  always  expect 
earthquakes,  which  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  effects  in  these  parts. 

The  chief  vegetable  production  of  this  island  is  the 
sugar-cane,  which  deservedly  employs  the  princii)al 
attention  of  the  inliabitants,  it  being  the  staple  com- 
modity of  their  trade.  It  is  propagated  by  planting 
cuttings  of  it  in  the  groimd,  in  furrows  dug  parallel 
for  that  purpose ;  they  are  laid  level  and  even,  and 
covered  up  with  earth,  from  whence  they  soon  shoot 
out  new  plants  from  tiieir  knots  or  joints,  and  grow 
so  quick,  that  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months  at  far- 
thest, they  are  tit  to  cut  for  making  of  sugar. 

No  sort  of  European  grain  grows  in  Jamaica  ;  they 
have  only  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various 
kinds,  but  none  resembling  those  produced  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  variety  of  roots,  auiong  wiiich  are  the 
yams  and  cassava.  The  fruits  found  there  are  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  citrons,  dates,  pomegranates,  shad- 
locks,  mamies,  papas,  soui-sops,  pine-apples,  custard- 
apples,  star-apples,  prickly  pears,  alicada  pears,  ))lau- 
tains,  melons,  and  guavas,  besides  several  kinds  of 
berries.  It  also  produces  cotton,  coffee,  pimento, 
some  cocoa,  and  indigo,  guaiacum,  China  root,  sarsa- 
parilla,  cassisistula,  tamarinds,  venellas,  and  a  coarse 
kind  of  tobacco  5  woods  f!)r  dying,  as  fustic,  red- 
wood, log-wood,  and  mangrove,  and  olive-bark  for 
the  tanners.  The  most  remarkable  trees  are,  the 
manchineel,  whose  fruit  appears  exceeding  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  is  of  a  poisonous  quality ;  the  cab- 
bage-tree, the  wood  of  which  is  so  har'l  that  it  scarcely 
yields  to  any  kind  of  tool,  and  when  dry  is  incorrup- 
tible; the  mahogany,  so  much  used  by  our  Cabinet- 
makers ;  the  wild  cinnamon-tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  useful  in  medicine ;  and  the  soap-tree,  whose  ber- 
ries answer  all  the  purposes  of  soap. 

Horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are 
very  numerous  in  Jamaica;  black  cattle  were  also 
formerly  very  plentiful,  but  through  the  inattention 
of  the  inhabitants  to  grazing,  there  are  very  few, 
so  that  they  are  at  present  supplied  with  beef  from 
Carolina  and  other  American  settlements  on  the  con- 
tinent. There  are  plenty  of  racoons  and  rabbits, 
but  no  hares  or  deer.  Of  wild  fowl  there  is  a  great 
variety,  as  ducks,  teal,  wigeons,  geese,  turkies,  pi- 
geons, Guinea-hens:  plovers,  flamingos,  and  snipes; 
various  kinds  of  parrots,  and  paroquets,  and  that  beau- 
tiful little  animal  the  humming-bird.  The  bays 
and  rivers  of  Jamaica  abound  with  excellent  fish  of 
almost  all  the  European  and  American  kinds,  parti- 
cularly tortoises,  or  turtles,  sea-cows,  and  aligators. — 
The  mountains  breed  adders  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals, as  the  fens  and  marshes  do  the  guana  and  gal- 
lewasp,  but  these  last  are  not  venomous.  Among 
the  insects  which  infest  this  island,  is  the  nigua,  ciror, 
or  chegie,  which  eats  into  the  nervous  and  membrane- 
ous parts  of  the  flesh  of  the  negroes,  and  frequently 
of  the  white  people.  These  insects  get  into  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the  legs  and  feet, 
where  they  breed  in  great  numbers,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  bag.  As  soon  as  the  person  feels  them, 
which  is  not  perhaps  till  a  week  after  they  have  been 
in  the  body,  they  pick  them  out  with  a  needle,  or  the 
sharp  point  of  a  knife,  taking   care   to  destroy  the 
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bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are  like 
nits,  may  remain  behind.  They  sometimes  get  into 
the  toes,  and  eat  the  flesh  away  to  the  bone. 

A  great  number  of  small  rivers  have  their  source 
among  the  rocks  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  fall 
down  their  sides  in  cataracts,  at  once  stupendous  and 
dreadful.  The  waters  of  these  rivers  taste  of  copper, 
and  are  very  unwholesome.  There  are  some  fine 
springs  in  the  island  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  useful 
element  is  in  many  places  very  scarce  ;  in  others,  it  is 
so  mixed  with  sand,  and  earthy  particles,  that  it  is 
not  drinkable  till  it  has  settled  for  some  days ;  and, 
in  some  years,  several  of  the  cattle  have  perished  for 
want  of  water.  Many  salt  springs  are  found  in  the 
plains  ;  and  in  the  mountains,  at  a  little  distance  from 
Spanish  Town,  is  a  hot  spring,  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  to  as  a  bath,  and  attribute  several  medicinal 
virtues  to  the  water. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Jamaica  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  whites,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand negroes  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  former  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  and  the  latter 
to  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  this  decline  is 
attributed  to  earthquakes  and  epidemical  diseases. 
The  inhabitants  are  either  English,  or  of  English  ex- 
traction, born  upon  the  island ;  Indians,  Negroes, 
and  Mulattoes,  or  the  descendants  of  them. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  luxury  is 
carried  to  a  liigher  pitch  than  in  this  island;  equipa- 
pages,  clothes,  furniture,  tables,  all  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  wealth,  affluence,  an<;J  profusion  ;  and 
to  tiiis  may  be  imputed  the  short  stay  which  all  the 
treasure  they  receive  makes  among  them;  the  whole 
not  being  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  their  neces- 
sitons  and  luxurious  calls  on  Europe  and  North- Ame- 
rica. The  common  drink  of  the  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple is  Madeira  wine  mixed  with  water;  but  those  of 
inferior  rank  usually  drink  rum  punch,  which  they 
term  Kill  Devil ;  because  being  frequently  drunk  to 
excess,  it  heats  the  blood,  and  brings  on  fevers,  that 
in  a  few  hours  send  them  to  the  grave,  especially 
strangers,  which  is  the  reason  so  many  die  there  upon 
their  first  arrival. 

On  Sundays,  and  particular  occasions,  gentlemen 
wear  wigs,  and  appear  very  gay  in  silk  coats  and 
vests  trimmed  with  silver;  but  at  other  times  their 
usual  dress  is  thread  stockings,  linen  drawers,  a  vest, 
a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  and  a  hat.  The 
morning  !ial)its  of  the  ladies  consist  of  a  loose  gown 
wrapped  carelessly  round  them ;  but  against  noon 
they  always  dress  in  a  rich  and  most  becoming  taste. 
Men  servants  wear  a  coarse  linen  frock,  with  buttons 
at  the  neck  and  iiands,  and  long  trowsers  of  the  same. 
The  negroes  of  both  sexes  go  naked,  except  those 
who  are  immediately  employed  in  the  house. 

Besides  the  ordinary  provisions,  rats  are  sold  here 
by  the  dozen,  and  when  they  have  bred  among  the 
sugar  canes,  are  thought,  by  some  pco[)le,  very  deli- 
cious food.  Snakes  and  serpents,  and  cossii,  a  sort 
of  worms,  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
formerly  a  great  many  more  persons  of  property  in 
Jamaica  than  there  are  now,  though  their  fortunes 
were  not  very  large.  The  inhabitants  were  undoubt- 
edly very  numerous,  till  reduced  by  earthquakes  and 
by  terrible  epidemical  diseases,  which  immediately 
succeeding  former  calamities,  swept  away  vast  multi- 
tudes. The  decrease  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
the  decline  of  their  commerce,  arise  from  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  theii'  trade  is  exposed,  of  which  they 
do  not  fail  to  complain  to  the  court  of  Great-Britain, 
particularly,  that  they  are  of  late  deprived  of  the  most 
beneficial  part  of  their  trade,  the  carrying  of  negroes 
and  dry  goods  to  the  Spanish  coast ;  the  low  value 
of  their  produce,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  great 
improvements  the  French  make  in  their  sugar  colo- 
nies, so  that  they  are  enabled  to  undersell  them  by 
the  lowness  of  their  duties ;  and  also  on  account  of 
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the  trade  carried  on  from  Ireland  and  the  northern 
colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  islands,  where  they 
pay  no  duties,  and  are  supplied  with  goods  at  an 
easier  rate.  Some  of  these  complaints,  which  equally 
affect  the  other  islands,  have  been  heard,  and 
others  still  remain  undressed.  Both  the  logwood 
trade,  and  that  carried  on  by  our  islands,  with  the 
continent  of  New  Spain  and  Terra  Firma,  have  often 
been  the  subjects  of  g-reat  contention,  and  even 
caused  a  war  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain 
and  Spain.  The  former  we  always  avowed,  and 
claimed  as  our  right;  and  il  was  accordinglv,  by  a 
late  peace,  confirmed  to  us  :  the  latter,  we  permit- 
ted, from  a  natural  suppos-ition,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
found  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade, 
it  lay  upon  them,  and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  stop  to  it ; 
especially  as  they  have  guarda  costas  cruizing  in  those 
seas,  purposely  to  stize  and  confiscate  such  vessels 
and  cargoes  as  are  found  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade. 
These  arguments  were  thought  sufficient  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  British  minis- 
try, in  compliance  with  the  court  of  Spain,  thought 
proper  to  send  English  cruizers  to  the  American 
coast,  effectually  to  crush  that  lucrative  trade ;  a 
proceeding  which  has  occasioned  the  complaints  of  the 
whole  body  of  British  subjects  in  America,  as  a  stop 
was  thereby  put  to  the  principal  channel  which  had 
enabled  them  to  remit  such  prodigious  sums  to  Great- 
Britain. 

They  import  from  England  linen,  silk,  and  woollen 
clothing  of  all  kinds:  wrought  iron,  brass,  and  cop- 
per ;  all  sorts  of  liari'  ware,  toys,  household  furniture, 
and  great  quantities  of  flour. 

Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cotton,  are  the  chief 
product  of  the  island.  In  17-33,  they  exported  •20,315 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  some  of  them  very  great,  wliich 
were  worth  in  England  -124,7251.  Of  rum,  they 
export  about  4,000  puncheons.  In  molasses,  they 
made  a  great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England, 
of  which  there  are  vast  distilleries.  The  other  commo- 
dity is  cotton,  of  which  they  send  out  2000  bags. — 
They  also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Spanish  continent  of  New  Spain  and  Terra  Firma; 
in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities  of  logwood, 
and  in  both  they  carry  on  an  extensive  and  advanta- 
geous trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  Europtaa 
goods. 

Kingston,  the  new  capital  of  this  island,  is  situated 
on  the   bay  of  Port  Royal.     The   harbour  is  one  of 
the  most  commodious  in  America,  being  about  three 
leagues   broad  in  most  places:  so  deep  that  a  ship  of 
700  tons  may  lay  close  to  the  shore  ;  and  so  capaci- 
ous, that  a  thousand  sail  may  ride  in  safety.     The 
entrance  is  defended    by  Fort   Charles,   one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  on  the  English  islands,  a  bat- 
tery of  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrison  of  regulars 
maintained  "by  the  crown.     The  town,  which  stands 
commodiously  for  fresh  water,  and  every  o^er  conve-  | 
nience  of  life,  is  about  a  mile  long,   and  half  a  mile  J 
broad.     The  streets  are  handsome,  regular,  and  con-  ' 
tain  upwards  of  1000  houses,  most  of  whicrii  are  well,  i 
and  some  elegantly    built,  according  to  the  taste  of  i 
these  islands,  which  is  only  one  story  high,  with  por- 
ticos.   Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  17,000,  among  , 
whom  are  about  5000  whites  and  12,000  free  negroes 
or  mulattoes. 

Port-Royal,  the  old  capital,  stood  upon  the  point 
of  a  narrow  neck  of  laud,  which,  towards  the  sea, 
formed  part  of  the  border  of  the  above-mentioned 
harbour,  the  excellency  of  which  induced  the  inha- 
bitants to  build  their  chief  city  on  this  spot,  though 
it  was  hot  dry  sand,  and  produced  none  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  soon,  however,  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  and  the  resort  of  those  famous 
pirates  called  Buccaneers,  a  people  who  made  conti- 
nual depredations  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  fought 
with  an  inconsiderate  bravery  to  obtain  a  fortune, 
'•bich  they  spent  with  as  inconsiderate  dissipation  in 


this  town.  This,  together  with  the  trade  of  the 
island,  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  about  the  beo-iu- 
ning  of  the  year  1692,  the  place  e  ceeded  every 
thing  of  iis  size,  for  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption 
of  manners.  But  this  prosperity  was  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance :  in  the  month  of  June,  the  same  year, 
an  earthquake  shook  the  whole  island  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  totally  overwhelmed  this  city  ;  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  nine-tenths  of  the  houses, 
and  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  water 
gushed  out  of  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tum- 
bled the  people  in  heaps  ;  some  of  them,  however, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  beams  and  raf- 
ters of  houses,  and  were  afterwards  saved  by  boats. 
Several  ships  were  cast  away  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  Swan  frigate,  which  lay  in  the  dock,  was  carried 
over  the  tops  of  sinking  houses;  but,  fortunately,  she 
did  not  overset,  and  afforded  a  retreat  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  people,  who  by  that  means  saved  their  lives. 
An  officer,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  ob- 
serves that  the  earth  opened  and  shut  very  quick  in 
some  places,  and  he  saw  several  people  sink  down  to 
the  middle,  while  others  appeared  with  their  heads 
just  above  the  gronnd,  and  were  pressed  to  death.  At 
Savannah,  abo\  e  a  thousand  acres  were  sunk,  with 
the  houses  and  people,  the  place  appearing  for  some 
tinie  like  a  lake.  The  waters  afterwards  tlried  away  : 

but  not  tlie  least  vestige  of  the  houses  remained. • 

Some  of  the  mountains  were  split  asunder  ;  at  one 
place,  a  plantation  was  removed  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  and  the  most  stupendous  rocks  were  whirled 
from  their  eminences.  After  the  consternation,  oc- 
casioned by  this  shocking  scene  of  horror  and  desola- 
tion, had  sometime  subsided,  the  town  was  rebuilt, 
but,  about  ten  years  after,  it  was  again  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  extraordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour, 
however,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  raise  it  a  third 
time  ;  and  a  third  time  it  was  laid  in  rubbish  by  a 
hurricane,  the  most  terrible  on  record.  This  hap- 
pened so  lately  as  the  year  1722,  and  almost  ruined 
the  island.  Such  repeated  catastrophes  occasioned 
them'  to  abandon  the  place,  and  accordingly  they  built 
Kingston,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  :  of  late 
years,  however,  Port-Royal  has  been  in  some  measure 
rebuilt :  its  commodious  situation  having  tempted 
many  to  settle  on  this  seemingly  devoted  spot,  and  run 
all  hazards. 

On  October  3,  1780,  there  was  a  dreadful  hurri- 
cane, which  almost  overturned  the  little  sea-port  town 
of  Savannah-la-Mer  ;  in  this  island,  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  very  few  houses  were  left  standing, 
and  a  great  nnndjer  of  people  were  killed.  In  other 
parts  of  Jamaica  much  damage  was  also  done,  and 
many  lives  lost. 

St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  commonly  called  Spanish- 
Town,  in  Middlesex,  is  a  small  city,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Cabre.  It  contains  a  number  of 
good  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  place  where  the  assem- 
bly is  held.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
persons  of  fortune  and  rank,  which  gives  it  an  air  of 
splendor  and  magnificence.  The  principal  building 
is  the  governor's  house,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant in  America.  Here  are  also  a  handsome  church, 
a  chapel,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Between  this  town  and  that  of  Kingston,  is  Fort- 
Passage,  a  village  of  but  few  houses,  and  so  called, 
because  they  who  go  from  one  town  to  the  other  land 
or  embark  there. 

The  misery  and  hardships  of  the  negroes,  in  general, 
are  great ;  and  though  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to 
make  them  propagate,  the  ill-treatment  they  receive 
so  shortens  their  lives,  that,  instead  of  increasing  by 
the  course  of  nature,  many  thousands  are  annually 
imported,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  pine  and 
die  by  the  hardships  they  receive.  They  are,  indeed, 
stubborn  and  uutractable  for  the  most  part,  and  they 


must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron 
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not  to  be  crushed  with  it,  or  to  be  thought  a  sort  of 
beasts,  without  sonls,  as  many  of  their  overseers  think 
them  at  present,  though  some  of  these  tyrants  are 
themselves  the  dregs  of  England,  and  the  refuse  of 
the  jails  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  negroes,  however, 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  humanity, 
find  their  situations  easy  and  comfortable ;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  in  North  America,  where  in 
general  these  poor  wretches  are  better  used,  there  is 
a  less  waste  of  negroes,  they  live  longer,  and  propa- 
gate better. 

The  slaves  on  their  first  arrival  from  the  coast  of 
Cruinea,  are  exposed  naked  to  sale ;  they  are  then 
generally  very   simple  and  innocent   creatui'es;   but 
they  soon  become  roguish ;  and  when  they  come  to 
be  punished  for  their  faults,  excuse  themselves  by  the 
examples  of  the  whites.     They  believe  every  negro 
returns    to   his   native    country   after    death.     This 
thought  is  so  agreeable,  that  it  cheers  their  spirits, 
and  renders  the  burthen  of  life  easy,  which  would 
otherwise  to  many  be  quite  intolerable.  They  look  on 
death  as  a  blessing ;  aud  it  is  surprising  to  see  witli 
what  courage  and  intrepidity  some  of  them  meet  it ;  | 
they  are  quite  transported  to  think  their  slavery   is  ! 
near  at  an  end,  that  thev    shall  revisit   their  native  ' 
shores,  aud  see  their  old  friends  aud  acquaintance. —  j 
When  a  negro  is  about  to  expire,  his  fellow  slaves 
iciss   him,  wish  him  a  good  journey,  and  send  tlieir  i 
hearty  good  wishes  to  their  relations  in  Guinea.  They 
make  no  lamentations  ;   bnt  with  a  great  deal  of  joy 
inter  his  body,  believing  he  is  gone  home,  and  enjoys  , 
perfect  happiness.  1 

English  money  is  seldom  seen  here,  the  current  coin 
being  entirely  Spanish.  There  is  hardly  any  place 
where  silver  is  more  plentiful,  or  has  a  quicker  circula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  provisions  are  in  general  to- 
lerably reasonable,  yet  a -person  cannot  dine  decently 
for  less  than  a  piece  of  eight,  and  the  common  rate  of 
boarding  is  three  pounds  per  week. 

Learning  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  there  are,  in- 
deed, some  gentlemen,  well  versed  in  literature,  and 
who  send  their  children  to  Great-Britain,  where  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  polite  and  liberal  education  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  take  little  care  to  improve 
their  minds,  being  generally  engaged  in  trade  or  riot- 
ous dissipation. 

The  established  religion  here,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
British  islands,  is  that  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but 
there  are  yet  no  bishops  :  the  bishop  of  London's  com- 
missary is  the  principal  ecclesiastic  in  these  islands. 

The  government  of  Jamaica  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Virginia,  and  indeed  all  other  royal  governments. 
It  is,  next  to  that  of  Leland,  the  best  in  the  king's 
gift.  The  standing  salary  is  2,5001.  a  year,  the  assem- 
bly vote  the  governor  as  much  more,  and  this,  with  the 
other  great  profits  of  liis  office,  make  it  little  less  than 
10,0001.  a  year. 

Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English  forces  sent 
out  by  Cromwell  on  an  expedition  against  Hispa- 
niola.  That  attempt  failing,  they  laid  siege  to  this 
island  with  an  army  of  10,000  men;  and  the  place 
being  in  no  posture  of  defence,  the  Spaniards  surren- 
dered it  up  to  the  besiegers.  They  made  no  attempt  af- 
terwards to  retake  it ;  and  after  the  Restoration  it  was 
ceded  to  Great-Britain  by  treaty.  Some  of  the  troops 
employed  in  its  reduction  were  settled  in  the  island  by 
Cromwell ;  and  many  of  the  royalists,  uneasy  at  home, 
sought  an  asylum  there,  while  the  amazing  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  other  advantages  which  it  offered,  induced 
many  of  the  planters  in  Barbadoes  to  quit  their  abode, 
and  settle  in  Jamaica.  The  latter  taught  the  former 
settlers  the  manner  of  raising  the  sugar  canes  and  mak- 
ing sugar  3  for,  before  their  arrival,  they  followed  the 
customs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  applied  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  raising  of  cocoa.  They  also  introduced 
the  culture  of  indigo ;  and  from  that  period,  sugar  and 
indigo  became  the  principal  staple  commodities  of 
the  island. 


To  the  north-west  of  Jamaica  are  three  small 
islands  dependent  on  this,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Caymans.  The  most  southerly  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Great  Cayman  :  the  other  two,  which 
are  distant  from  it  about  20  leagues,  are  called  Little 
Cayman  and  Cayman  Brack.  Great  Cayman  is  the 
jpnly  one  that  is  constantly  inhabited  :  it  is  very  low, 
and  covered  with  Uigh  trees.  It  has  not  any  harbour 
for  ships  of  burthen,  only  a  tolei-able  anchoring  place 
on  the  south-west.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
about  200,  are  descended  from  the  old  Buccaneers. — • 
They  have  given  themselves  a  set  of  laws,  and  choose 
a  chief  to  see  them  executed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
justices  of  peace  appointed  by  commission  from  the 
governor  of  Jamaica.  As  they  have  no  clerg"ymaa 
among  them,  they  go  to  Jamaica  to  be  married. — 
This  colony  is  undoubtedly  the  most  happy  in  the 
West-Indies ;  the  climate  and  the  kind  of  food, 
which  are  of  a  singular  salubrity,  reudering  the  peo- 
ple healthy  and  vigorous,  and  making  them  live  to 
a  very  advanced  ag"e.  Their  little  island  produces 
plenty  of  corn  and  vegetables,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
much  beyond  what  is  retpiired  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. They  have,  besides,  sugar  canes,  and 
some  springs  of  pretty  good  water.  Being  quite 
hardened  to  the  sea,  they  are  excellent  pilots  for  the 
neighbouring  coasts  ;  and  their  island,  as  well  as  their 
activity  and  humanity,  have  been  many  times  a 
relief  to  ships  which  were  distressed  in  this  part  of 
the  sea.  Tiieir  principal  employment  is  fishing  for 
turtle.  Instinct  every  year  leads  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  turtles  to  these  islands  to  lay  their  eggs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  come  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
The  low  and  sandy  shores  of  these  islands,  particu- 
larly of  the  Great,  ai-e  perfectly  comtnodious  to  re- 
ceive and  cover  their  eggs.  A  female  lays  some  hun- 
dreds. When  they  have  done  layiug,  the  turtles 
retire  towards  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  and  the  other  large 
islands,  where  they  recover  themselves  in  the  subma- 
rine pastures,  and,  in  about  a  month's  time,  acquire 
that  fatness  which  makes  them  so  much  esteemed  on 
the  tables  of  the  great.  The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Cayman  shut  them  up,  as  soon  as  they  are  caught, 
in  enclosures,  which  they  call  cralls,  made  with 
stakes,  in  a  smooth  water,  between  the  shore  and  a 
reef  of  rocks  on  the  north-east  coast.  These  turtles 
serve  for  all  the  traffic  which  they  carry  on  with 
Port-Royal.  It  is  an  article  of  food  wliich  is  very 
wholesome  J  and  the  shell  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind  is 
a  commodity  which  has  a  place  among  the  e^porta- 
tions  to  Great-Britain. 

BARBADOES. 

Situation  and  Extent,  Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Inhahi- 
tanls.  Chief  Towns,  Relixjion,  ij'C. 

THIS  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  Caribbee 
islauds,  being  situated  in  the  59th  deg.  of  west  long, 
and  the  fSth  of  north  lat.  It  is  2 1  miles  in  length, 
and  11  in  breadth.  When  the  English,  sometime 
after  the  year  1025,  first  landed  here,  they  found  the 
place  the  most  wild  and  destitute  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. It  did  not  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  i 
having  been  ever  peopled,  even  by  savages.  There 
was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey  ;  no  fruit, 
no  herb,  no  root,  fit  for  supporting  human  life.  Yet, 
as  the  climate  was  good,  and  the  soil  fertile,  some 
gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  in  England  resolved  to 
become  adventurers  in  cultivating  it.  These  planters 
had  not  only  the  desolate  nature  of  the  place,  and 
the  extreme  want  of  provisions  to  struggle  with,  but 
the  trees  were  so  large,  antl  the  wood  so  hard  and 
stubborn,  that  they  met  with  great  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing as  much  ground  as  yielded  them  a  subsistence. — 
But  by  degrees  things  grew  better  ;  some  of  the  wood 
yielded  fustic,  a  wood  wanted  by  the  dyers;  qotton 
and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the  soil,  and  tobacco, 
then  becoming  fashionable  in  England,  j'ielded  tole- 
rably 
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rably.  These  good  appearances,  with  the  storm  which 
some  time  after  began  to  gather  in  England,  encou- 
raged many  to  go  over;  and  so  great  was  the  increase 
of  people  in  Barbadoes,  tliat  in  lOoO,  after  having 
been  settled  only  25  years,  it  contained  50,000  whites, 
and  a  moch  greater  number  of  negro  and  Indian 
slaves  ;  the  latter  they  basely  seized  in  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  and  carried  into  slavery  ;  which  dishonour- 
able conduct  has  rendered  the  Caribbee  Indians  irre- 
concilable to  us  ever  since.  Their  cultivation  of  sugar 
soon  rendered  them  extremely  wealthy.  The  number 
of  slaves  still  increased ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in 
1670  they  amounted  to  100,000,  which,  together  with 
50,000  whites,  make  150,000  souls  on  this  small  spot, 
a  degree  of  population  unknown  in  Holland,  or  even 
the  best  inhabited  parts  of  China. 

The  trade  of  Barbadoes  with  Great-Britain,  &c. 
employs  400  vessels  of  all  burthens.  The  principal 
articles  of  exportation  are  aloes,  cotton,  ginger,  sugar, 
rum  and  molasses.  In  1770  this  exportation  amounted 
to  331,0001.  to  Great-Britain ;  l-20,000l.  to  North 
America;  and  11,0001.  to  the  other  islands ;  and  their 
circulating  cash  at  home  was  200,0001.  But  this  island 
has  lately  been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  growth  of  the  French  sugar-colo- 
hies,  and  partly  to  our  own  esta))lishments  in  the  neigh- 
bouring isles.  Their  numbers  are  now  computed  at 
20,000  whites,  and  100,000  slaves.  Their  capital  is 
Bridge  Town,  situated  in  Carlisle  Bay  ;  here  the  go- 
vernor resides,  and  has  a  salary  of  50001.  per  annum. 
Here  is  a  college  founded  and  well  endowed  by  Col. 
Coddington,  a  native  of  this  island.  Barbadoes  has 
suffered  much  by  pestilence,  hurricanes,  and  fires.  On 
October  10,  1780,  a  dreadfid  hurricane  caused  great 
devastation  in  this  island ;  great  numbers  of  the  houses 
were  destroyed,  many  damaged,  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  and 
others  driven  into  the  sea,  and  perished  there.  The 
church  of  England  is  the  established  religion  here ; 
the  Dissenters  are  very  few.  Here  is,  in  general,  a 
greater  appearance  of  order  and  decency,  and  of  a  set- 
tled people,  than  in  any  other  of  theWest-India  islands. 


St.  CHRISTOPHER'S; 


THIS  island,  sometimes  for  brevity's  sake,  cabled 
St.  Kitt's,  is  situated  in  62  deg.  west  long,  and  17 
deg.  north  lat.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  seven 
l)road,  and  seventy-five  in  circumference.  It  owes  its 
nameto  Christo[)her  Coluinbus,  who  first  discovered 
it  for  the  Spaniards,  Vvho  not  finding  it  to  abound  in 
the  precious  metal,  abandoned  it;  and,  in  1620,  it 
was  settled  by  the  French  and  English  conjointly,  but 
entirely  cetlcd  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
It  contains  al)out  7000  whites,  and  30,000  negroes. 
Besides  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  it  ge- 
nerally produces  as  much  sugar  as  Barbadoes. 

Basseterre  is  the  most  considerable  town  ui)on  this 
island,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  French 
part;  the  other  is  called  Sandy  Point,  and  always  be- 
longed to  the  English.  There  is  no  harbour ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  surf  is  continually  beating  on  the  sandy 
shore  at  the  few  places  tit  to  land,  which  not  only 
prevents  the  building  any  quay  or  wharf,  but  renders 
the  landing  or  shipping  of  goods  always  inconvenient, 
and  very  often  dangerous.  They  have  been,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  adopt  a  particular  method  to  embark, 
or  put  the  heavy  goods,  such  as  hogsheads  of  sugar 
or  rum,  on  board.  For  this  purpose  th(^y  use  a  small 
boat  of  a  peculiar  construction,  called  a  moses ;  this 
boat  sets  ofi"  from  the  ship  with  some  very  active  and 
expert  I'owers ;  when  they  see  what  they  call  a  lull, 
that  is,  an  abatement  in  the  violence  of  the  surge, 
they  push  to  land,  and  lay  the  sides  of  the  moses  on 
the  strand,  the  hogshead  is  rolled  into  it,  and  the 
sartie  precautions  are  used  to  carry  it  to  the  ship.  It 
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much  of  it  overgrown  with  wood, 
springs,  and  not  so  much  as  a  brook 


is  in  this  inconvenient  and  very  hazardous  manner 
that  the  sugars  are  conveyed  on  board  by  single  hogs- 
heads. Rum,  cotton,  and  other  goods  that  will  bear 
the  water,  are  generally  floated  to  the  ship  both  in 
going  and  coming. 

The  public  affairs  at  St.  Christopher's  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor,  council,  and  an  assend>ly  chosen 
from  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided, 
and  which  have  each  a  large  handsome  church. 

The  island  of  St.  Christopher  sustained  great  da- 
mage l)y  a  violent  hurricane,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  October  1780.  All  the  goods  in  the  ware- 
houses and  cellars  near  the  beach  were  totally  destroyed, 
and  upwards  of  100  vessels  were  driven  out  to  sea, 
many  of  M'hich  were  lost,  and  the  crews  perished. 

The  French  took  this  island  in  February  1782,  but 
it  was  restored  by  the  peace  with  England  in  1783. 

ANTIGUA. 

THIS  island  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, but  not  settled  upon  till  the  yfear  1632,  when 
the  English  took  possession  of  it  It  is  situated  in  61 
deg.  west  long,  and  17  deg.  north  lat.  and  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  about  twenty  miles  each  May,  and  near 
sixty  in  circitniference.  It  is  more  noted  for  good 
harbonrs  than  all  the  English  islands  in  these  seas,  yet 
so  encompassed  with  rocks,  that  it  is  of  dangerous  ac- 
cess in  many  parts,  especially  to  those  that  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  coast. 

Here  the  climate  is  hotter  than  in  Barbadoes,  and 
very  subject  to  hurricanes.     The  soil  is  sandy,  and 

There  are  but  few 
as  a  orook  in  the  whole 
island  ;  so  that  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inha- 
bitants arises  from  the  water  supplied  by  casudl  rains, 
which  they  save  in  cisterns. 

St.  John  is  the  capital  of  Antigua ;  it  is  a  regular 
built  town  on  the  M'estern  shore,  with  a  good  harbour 
of  the  same  name,  whose  entrance  is  defended  by  Fort 
James.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  Caribbee  Leeward-Islands,  the  place  M'here  the 
assembly  for  this  island  is  held,  and  the  port  where  the 
greatest  trade  is  carried  on.  It  was  a  very  flourishing 
town  before  the  fire  in  1769.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants are  computed  at  7000  whites,  and  30,000 
slaves.  The  best  port  in  the  island  is  English  Har- 
bour, on  the  south  side.  At  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  it  has  been  made  fit  to  receive  the  greatest  ships 
of  war.  There  are  also  a  dock-yard  with  stores,  and 
all  the  materials  and  conveniences  necessary  to  repair 
and  careen.  English  Harbour  is  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  town  and  harbour  of  Falmouth.  There  are, 
besides,  Willoughby  Bay,  to  the  windward  of  English 
Harbour,  Nonsuch  Harbour,  on  the  east  point;  and 
the  town  and  Harbour  of  Parham,  on  the  north  side; 
also  a  great  number  of  creeks  and  smaller  bays ;  but, 
in  general,  the  shore  being  rocky,  wherever  the  land-; 
ing  would  be  jiracticable,  it  is  defended  by  forts  and 
batteries;  and  there  is  commonly  one  regiment  of  re- 
gular troops  quartered  there  for  the  defence  of  the 
island.  When  the  governor-general  thinks  proper, 
he  calls  a  general  assembly  of  the  other  islands. 

Antigua  has  besides,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  coun- 
cil, an(l  its  own  assembly,  composed  of  twenty-four 
members.  It  is  divided  into  six  parishes  and  eleven 
districts,  of  which  ten  send  each  two  representatives, 
and  that  of  St.  John  four. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  St.  John's  in  Antigua, 
has  favoured  us  with  the  following  pleasing  account ; 
he  writes,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  plan  set  on  foot  by  some  benevolent  per- 
sons for  instructing  the  negroes  on  tiiat  island,  the 
congregation  he  belongs  to  amounted  then  to  519'5 
neo-roes,  who  are  remarkably  punctual  and  devout  in 
their  attendance  on  divine  worship,  and  that  their 
sino-ing  is  particular  pleasing;  that  since  May  1793, 
there  have  been  baptized  about  244  adults,  or  grown 
0  R  negroes, 
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vu;;^rocs,  besides  very  many  children ;  and  a  great 
immber  of  adults  and  children  have  been  baptized  on 
their  sick  beds.  He  adds,  tiiat  Antiguais  a  very  plea- 
sant island,  and  produces  lar<^e  quantities  of  sugar, 
oranges,  limes,  pine-apples,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  delicious  fruits;  but  other  sorts  of  provision  are 
very  dear,  cheese  being-  14d.  per  pound  English  mo- 
ney, and  porter  Is.  a  bottle,  N:c.  He  observes  fur- 
ther, that  some  of  the  slaves  are,  for  the  smallest  of- 
fence, treated  very  unmercifully  ;  and  in  hoeing-,  are 
whipped  before  their  driver  like  so  many  beasts. 

GRENADA  am>  the  GRENADINES. 

GRENADA  is  situated  in  12  dcg.  north  lat.  and 
in  (jl  (leg.  U)  min.  west  long',  near  thirty  leagues 
south-west  of  Barl>adoes,  being-  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  fifteen  broad.  The  soil  of  this  island  is 
e\(;ceding  proper  for  the  culture  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  indigo.  In  a  mountain  about  the  centre  of  the 
island,  i»  a  lake  that  supplies  it  plentifully  with  streams 
ot  tresh  water,  which  adorn  and  fertilize  it.  The  bays 
and  harbours  of  this  island  are  very  convenient  for 
shipping,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  hurricanes.  In  the 
harbour  of  St.  George's  Bay  100  vessels  may  be  safely 
moored.  The  French  first  establiwhed  a  colony  here, 
betM  ecu  whom  and  the  natives  there  was  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  in  which  the  latter,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, defended  themselves  ag-ainst  their  invaders  with 
the  most  resolute  bravery.  When  Grenada  was  at- 
tiukcd  by  the  Knglish  in  the  last  war  but  one,  the 
French  inhabitants  were  so  amazed  at  the  reduction 
of  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,  that  they  surrendered 
without  opposition ;  and  the  property  of  this  islaiul, 
to;i^ethcr  with  that  of  the  Grenadines,  lying  on  the  north 
of  it,  wxTc  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
inl7(>:3;  but,  in  July  1799,  the  French  again  made 
themseb  es  masters  of  Grenada,  though,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  17»3  it  was  restored  to  Great-Britain. 

DOMINICA. 

THIS  island  is  situated  in  10  deix.  north  lat.  and  62 
west  lotig.  and  lies  about  half  way  between  Guada- 
loupe and  3Iartinico.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth  ;  and  received  its 
name  from  being  discovered  by  Cohunbus  on  a  Sun- 
day. The  soil  of  this  island  is  thin,  and  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  rearing  of  coffee  than  sugar;  but  the  sides 
of  the  hills  bear  the  finest  trees  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  the  whole  island  is  well  su|)|)lied  with  rivulets  of 
fine  water.  Here,  as  in  some  other  of  the  Caribbees, 
is  asul[)hur  moimtain,  and  hot  spring,  equal  in  salu- 
brity to  those  of  Bath  in  England  ;  and  the  fine  fruits, 
particularly  the  pine  apples,  are  superior  to  any  that 
grow  on  the  French  islands.  At  the  north-west  end 
ot  the  island,  is  a  deep,  spacious,  sandy  bay,  called 
Prince  Rupert's,  whieh  is  well  secured  from  the  winds 
by  mountains  on  all  sides.  The  most  distinguished 
place  in  this  island  is  the  town  of  Roseau,  situated  on 
a  spacious  harbom-.  The  houses  are  low  and  irregu- 
larly placed,  and  the  town  is  sheltered  by  the  circum- 
jacent mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  considera- 
ble height.  The  nH>st  advantageous  view  of  the  town 
is  from  tlu.i  bay,  or  harbour,  where  ships  of  considera- 
ble size  ride  at  anchor  with  the  greatest  safety.  This 
island,  on  account  of  its  situation  between  the  princi- 
pal French  settlements  here,  and  tiie  commodionsness 
ot  its  harboui-,  has  been  formed  into  a  govcriuuent  of 
itself,  and  diclan  d  a  free  port.  It  was  taken  by  the 
I'rench  in  1778;  but  by  the  ensuing  peace,  was  re- 
stored to  Great-Britain. 

St.  VINCENT. 

THIS  island  is  about  twenty-four  milos  in  length, 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  lying  Jibout  fifty  miles  north- 
west of  Barbadoes.     It  is  geuernllv  allowed  to  be  one 
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of  the  best  of  all  the  Antilles.  Out  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  rise 
a  great  number  of  rivers  well  stored  with  fish.  These 
mountains  are  in  general  of  an  easy  ascent;  and  the 
vallies  an«l  plains,  some  of  them  of  a  large  extent, 
are  exceeding  fertile,  producing  most  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  particularly  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  an- 
natta.  When  this  island  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain, 
by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  176:3,  tijere  was  a  great 
number  of  a  mixed  breed  of  Caribbees,  and  of  ship- 
w  recked  or  runaway  negroes  ;  but  these  have  been  all 
long  since  exterminated.  The  most  remarkable  place 
in  St.  Vincent's  is  Kingstown,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  island.  It  is 
the  rcsidciuu!  of  the  governor,  and  the  j)lace  where  the 
assembly  meet.  About  three  miles  from  Kingstown, 
towards  the  south-east,  is  the  town  of  Calliagua,  whose 
harboin-  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  whole  island. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Caribbeans,  and  many 
here  also  fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other 
islands.  The  Caribbeans  were  treated  with  so  nuieh 
injustice  and  barbarity,  after  this  island  came  into 
possession  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by 
the  peace  in  1763,  that  they  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards enabling  the  French  to  get  possession  of  it 
again  in  1779;  bnt,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was 
restored  to  Great-Britain. 

NEVIS. 

THIS  is  no  more  than  a  vast  mountain  rising  to  a 
very  considerable  height.  It  is  situated  about  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Christopher's.  The  soil  is 
fruitful  and  the  staple  commodity  sugar,  which  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  money.  Here  are  sometimes  vio- 
lent lains  and  hurricanes,  as  in  the  other  islands,  and 
the  air  is  even  hotter  than  that  of  Barbadoes. 

Here  are  many  remarkable  insects  and  reptiles, 
particularly  the  flyiiig-  tyger,  the  horn-fly,  and  a  kind 
of  snail  called  the  soldier.  The  sea  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish,  as  groopers,  rock-fish,  old 
wives,  cavallies,  Welshmen,  mud-fish,  wilks,  cockles, 
lobsters,  &c.  Land-crabs  are  very  common  here : 
they  are  smaller  than  sea-crabs,  and  make  little  bur- 
rows, like  rabbits,  in  the  woods,  towards  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  The  only  venomous  creatures  are 
scorpions  and  centipedes. 

On  this  island  there  is  plenty  of  asparagus :  they 
have  also  a  tree  called  diddle-doo,  which  bears  a  lovely 
blossom  of  the  finest  yellow  and  scarlet  colours,  and 
is  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  in  some  disorders. 
The  liquorice  bush  runs  wild  along  the  stone  walls  of 
conmion  fields,  like  the  vine.  The  butter  here  is  not 
good,  and  their  new  cheese  far  worse.  The  sh(?ep 
iiavc  neither  horns  or  wool,  but  are  clothed  with  smooth 
hair,  and  generally  full  of  small  red  or  black  spots, 
resembling  those  of  a  fine  spaniel.  They  breed  twice 
a  year,  if  not  oftener,  and  generally  bring  two,  three, 
or  four  lambs  at  a  time,  and,  what  is  more  extraoidi- 
nary,  suckle  them  all.  The  rams  are  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  with  a  thick  row  of  long,  straight,  red  hair, 
hanging  down  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  breast,  as 
far  as  the  fore  lc<>s.  The  hogs  bcin<>-  fed  with  Indian 
corn,  Spanish  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane  juice,  are 
exceeding  sweet  food,  white,  and  fat;  as  are  the 
fowls  and  turkies,  which  arc  fed  with  the  same  diet. 
The  ground  doves  here  are  about  the  size  of  a  lark, 
of  a  chocolate  colour,  spotted  with  a  dark  blue,  their 
heads  like  that  of  a  robin-red-breast,  and  their  eyes 
and  legs  of  a  most  pure  red.  They  have  excellent 
game-cocks  and  fierce  bull-dosrs,  besides  lars>-e  cur- 
dogs,  bat  no  hounds  or  spaniels. 

Ne\is  was  formerly  much  more  flourishing  than  at 
present,  and  before  the  Revolution  contained 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  invasion  of  the  French 
about  that  time,  and  some  epidemical  tlisorders, 
have  strangely  diminished  the  number  to  what  they 
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then  were.  Here  are  three  tolerable  roads  or  bavs, 
on  which  are  as  many  little  towns,  vi?:.  Newcastle, 
Littleboroilgh,  on  Moreton  Bay,  and  Charles-Town 
the  capital,  with  a  fort  called  Great  Fort,  that  defends 
the  anchoring-place,  where  the  governor,  conncil, 
and  assembly,  meet ;  the  last  is  composed  of  five 
memljers  for  each  of  the  three  parishes  into  which 
the  island  is  divided.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
Caribbees,  if  a  white  man  kills  a  black,  he  cannot 
be  tried  for  his  life  for  the  murder ;  and  all  that  he 
suftcirs  is  a  line  of  301.  currency  to  the  master  for  the 
loss  of  his  slave.  If  a  negro  strikes  a  white  man,  he  is 
punished  with  the  loss  of  his  hand  ;  and,  if  he  should 
draw  blood,  with  death.  A  negro  cannot  be  evidence 
against  a  white  man. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  three  public  an- 
nual fasts,  to  implore  the  divine  protection  against 
hurricanes;  and,  if  none  happen  in  July,  August,  or 
September,  they  appoint  a  public  thanksgiving  in 
October.  The  trade  of  Nevis  consists  in  molasses, 
rum,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  lemons. 

This  island,  as  well  as  the  following,  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  178-2,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  in  1783. 

MONTSERRAT. 


THIS  small  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1 193.  It  lies  in  16  de"-.  37  min.  north  lat.  and  f>2  deo'. 
13  mm.  west  long.  It  is  twenty-hve  miles  almost 
south-south-east  from  Nevis ;  twenty  west-  outh-west 
from  Antigua;  forty  north-west  from  Guadaloupe; 
and  240  from  Barbadocs.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure; 
about  three  leagues  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  eighteen  in  compass.  The  Spaniards  gave  it 
the  name  of  Monterrat  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
it  bore  to  a  mountain  of  that  name  near  Barcelona  in 
Old  Spain.  It  was  settled  in  1032  by  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  and  taken  in  the  bei>innina'  of  the  rei"n  of 
Charles  II.  by  the  French,  who  restored  it  to  England 
at  tlie  peace  of  Breda.  The  first  settlers  were  Irish- 
men, and  the  present  inhabitants  are  principally 
composed  either  of  their  descendants,  or  of  natives  of 
Ireland. 

With  respect  to  climate,  soil, and  produce,  they  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  English  Caribbee 
Islands.  The  uu)untains  yield  cedars,  the  cypress- 
tree,  the  iron-tree,  with  other  woods,  and  son\e  odori- 
ferous shrubs.  It  is  well  watered  and  fruitful ;  and 
the  planters  formerly  raised  a  great  deal  of  indigo. — 
The  surrounding  seas  produce  some  hideous  monsters, 
particularly  two,  which,  from  their  remarkable  ugli- 
ness, as  well  as  the  poisonous  quality  of  their  flesh,  are 
called  sea  devils.  The  lainanture,  by  some  called  the 
sea-cow,  is  found  in  this  island,  and  generally  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fresh  water  ri\'ers.  According  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  it,  it  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
and  lives  mostly  on  herbage.  Its  llesh  is  reckoned 
very  wholesome  food,  when  salted ,  and  they  are  so 
larjife,  that  two  or  three  of  them  load  a  canoe. 

3Ionts(rrat  is  tj-overned  bv  a  lieutenant  sfovernor,  a 
council,  and  an  assembly  ot  eight  representatives,  two 
for  each  of  the  four  districts  which  divide  the  island. 

There  is  not  any  harbour  belonging  to  this  island, 
only  three  roads,  namely,  at  Plymouth,  which  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  Old  Harbour,  and  Ker's  Bay, 
whore  the  shipping  and  landing  of  goods  is  attended 
with  the  same  inconveniences  as  in  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher. 

This  island,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1782,  but  restored  at  the  peace  in 
1783. 

BARBUDA. 

TIHS  island  is  situated  in  18  deg.  6  min.  north  lat. 
and  01  deg.  33  min.  west  long.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  m  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  The  air  of 
Burljuda   is  not  unsalutary;   and    the   soil  is  fertile 


enough  to  yield  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
other  West-India  islands  ;  but  the  inhabitants  apply 
themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  raising  provisions  for  the  neighbouring  isk-s.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  island  is  a  good  well-sheltered 
road,  clear  from  rocks  and  sands.  This  island  is  the 
property  of  tlie  Codrington  family,  and  contains  about 
biOO  inhabitants. 

To  the  north  of  Barbuda  are  several  small  uninha- 
bited islands.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  lies  at 
six  leagues  distance,  and  is  about  a  league  long.  It 
consists  of  an  eminence,  to  which  the  Spanish  disco- 
verers, finding  some  resemblance  to  a  hat,  gave  it  the 
nan>c  of  Sombrero,  which  it  has  always  preserved. 

To  the  west  of  Barbuda  and  Sombrero,  after  having 
crossed  the  channel  of  eight  leagues,  are  the  Virgin 
Islands.  These  take  up  a  sj)ace,  from  east  to  west, 
of  about  twenty-four  leagues  long,  cpiite  to  the  eas- 
tern coast  of  Port  Rico,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
sixteen  leagues.  They  are  composed  of  a  great  num- 
l)erof  isles,  whose  coasts,  rent  throughout  and  sprin- 
kled with  rocks,  every  where  dangerous  to  navi«rntors, 
are  famous  for  shipwrecks,  and  particularly  of  several 
galleons.  IIap|)ily  for  the  trade  and  navigation  of  these 
islands,  nature  lias  placed  in  the  middle  of  them  a  laro-e 
basou  of  three  or  four  leagues  broad,  and  six  or  seven 
long,  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  in  which 
ships  may  anchor  landlocked,  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  The  Buccaneers  called  it  the  Virgin's  Gang- 
way ;  but  its  true  name  is  the  Bay  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  first  entered  it  in  1680,  when  he  made 
his  expedition  against  St.  Domingo, 

One  of  these  islands  is  called  the  Tropic  Keys,  from 
the  astonishing  quantity  of  Tropic  birds  which  breed 
there.  These  birds  are  about  the  size  of  a  pio-eon,  but 
round  and  plump  like  a  partridge,  and  very  good  to 
eat.  Their  plumage  is  quite  white,  except  two  or 
three  feathers  in  each  wing,  which  are  of  a  clear  grey. 
Their  beaks  are  short,  thick,  and  of  a  pale  yellow. 
They  have  a  long  feather,  or  rather  quill  about  seven 
inches  long,  which  comes  out  of  their  rump,  and  is  all 
the  tail  they  have.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
not  having  been  ever  seen  but  between  the  Tropics, 

The  Virgin  Islands  are  all  of  them  small,  and  the 
greatest  part  uninhabited. 


ANGUILLA. 

THIS  island  is  situated  in  18  deg.  lo  min.  of  north 
lat.  and  in  G2  deg.  .')7  min.  of  west  long.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Angnilla  is  capable 
of  great  improvement ;  and  the  inhabitants  formerly 
planted  sugar,  which  they  still  continue  to  do  in  snuUl 
quantities;  but,  like  those  of  Barbuda,  they  chiefiy 
apply  themselves  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
planting  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  parts  of  husbandry. 

Within  a  few  years,  industry  and  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  planters  of  Anguilla,  have  convinced 
them  that  their  island  not  only  produces  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but,  besides,  many  provisions  which  they 
sell  to  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  sugar  and  cotton. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  the  iniiabitants  strou"- 
and  vigorous.  Their  exportatious  are  sugar,  rum,  and 
cotton. 

Besides  the  British  West-India  islands abovedescri- 
bed,  Great-Britain  is  also  possessed  of  seveial  others 
in  the  ocean,  which  are  situated  at  the  distance  of 
some  thousand  miles  from  each  other.  Our  survey  of 
these  shall  begin  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  the 
first  that  will  engage  our  attention,  is 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THIS  island  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Laurencej  between  40  and  62  deg,  north,  lat.  and 
between  53  and  59  deg^.  west  long,  of  a  triangular 
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form,  and  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland ;  bein<;f  separated 
from  Labrador,  or  New-Britain,  by  the  streig-hts  of 
Bclleisle  ;  and  from  Canada,  by  the  bay  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. The  principal  towns  are  Placentia,  Bonavista, 
and  St.  John's. 

The  air  on  the  coast  is  thick  and  foggy,  and  there 
are  frequent  storms  of  snow  and  sleet.  The  winter 
is  long",  and  often  intensely  cohl  ;  the  summer  is  ^  ery 
hot,  but  of  short  continuance,  and,  as  the  soil  in 
most  parts  is  rocky  and  barren,  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  but  few.  It  is,  however,  watered  by  seve- 
ral good  rivers,  and  hath  some  noble  and  capacio\is 
bays.  The  best  produce  of  this  island  consists  in  a 
g'reat  variety  of  excellent  timber,  which  will  afford 
an  an)ple  supply  for  masts,  yards,  and  all  sorts  of 
timber,  when  tliose  commodities  begin  to  grow  scarce 
in  our  colonies. 

But  Newfoundland  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  noble 
cod  fishery  on  its  coast  and  the  neighbouring  banks. 

Great-Britain  and  North  America,  at  the  lowest 
coinputiUion,  annually  employ  three  thousand  sail  of 
small  slii[)s  in  this  fishery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on 
shore,  to  care  and  pack  the  fish,  are  upwards  of 
10,(>(X)  hands;  so  that  this  fishery  is  not  only  a  valu- 
aidp  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  source  of 
livelihood  to  many  thousands  of  poor  people,  and  a 
most  excellent  nursery  of  seamen  for  the  roval  navy  : 
at  the  same  time  it  is  comtnited  that  this  fishery  in- 
creases the  national  s'ock  300,0001.  annually,  in  gold 
and  silver,  remitted  to  us  for  the  cod  we  sell  in  the 
northern  kingdoms,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.  The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  Bank 
and  the  lesser  ones,  which  lie  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  this  island,  is  inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod, 
but  several  other  species  of  fish,  are  caught  there  in 
g-reat  abundance  ;  all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal 
plenty  along  the  shorchi  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  England,  and  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
very  profitable  fisheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their 
coasts,  which  make  ample  amends  for  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil,  &c.  The  main  fishery  is  on  the  Great 
Bank,  and  the  other  banks  about  this  island,  as  also 
along  the  coast. 

The  Great  Bank  is  a  vast  mountain  under  water, 
extending  in  length,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
sea-charts,  from  the  4 1st  deg.  of  north  lat.  to  49  deg. 
2.5  min.  and,  in  breadth,  from  42  deg.  30  min.  to  -31 
deg.  30  min.  of  west  long.  Its  depth  of  watek"  is 
from  five  to  sixty  fatlioms.  This  bank  is  covered 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  shells,  and  several  kinds  of  fish 
of  all  sizes,  most  of  wliich  serve  for  food  to  the  cod-fisli, 
whose  number  is  immense.  Great  numbers  of  vessels 
have  loaded  here  annually  for  two  centuries,  yet  this 
^a^t consumption  has  produced  no  very  apparent  dimi- 
luition  of  their  numbers. 

The  Great  Bank  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  about 
fifty  over  where  broadest.  It  lies  oil'  the  south-coast  of 
Newfoundland.  There  are  several  other  banks,  but 
they  are  not  considerable  enough  to  deserve  particular 
notice. 

The  Great  Strand,  or  drying  place  for  fish,  which  is 
about  a  league  in  extent,  lies  between  two  steep  hills, 
one  of  winch  is  separated  from  the  Strand  by  a  small 
rividet,  which  forms  a  kind  of  lake,  called  the  Little 
Bay,  abouiKiiiig  with  salmon.  The  Great  Strand  may 
contain  at  once  wherewitiial  to  load  sixty  ships.  There 
is  another  lesser  Strand  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  fish  all  along  the  coast.  The  fishing  season  is 
from  Spring  to  September.  Ail  the  train  oil  that 
comes  from  Newfoundland  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
livers  of  the  cofl. 

The  process  in  catching  the  fish,  preparing  them, 
&c.  is  as  follows  :  the  cod  is  caught  with  a  harpoon, 
the  best  bait  being  a  little  fish  called  capelaii ;  but, 
for  w  am  of  this,  they  sometimes  make  use  of  the  intes- 
tines of  the  cod  itself.  As  soon  as  the  fisherman  has 
caught  a  fish  with  his  line,  he  pulls  out  its  tongue, 
and  gives  the  fish  to  anoUier  man,  whom  they  call 


the  beheader.  This  man,  with  a  two  edged  knife; 
like  a  lancet,  slits  the  fish  from  the  vent  to  the  throat, 
which  he  cuts  across  to  the  bones  of  the  neck :  he 
then  lays  down  his  knife,  and  pidls  out  the  Vi\e\\ 
which  he  drops  into  a  kind  of  tray,  through  a  little 
hole  nntde  on  purpose  in  the  scattbid  he  works  upon  ; 
he  then  guts  it,  and  cuts  off  the  head.  This  done, 
he  delivers  the  fish  to  the  next  man,  who  stands  over- 
against  him.  This  man,  who  is  called  the  slicep, 
takes  hold  of  it  by  the  left  gill,  and  rests  its  back 
against  a  board,  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches  high  ;  he 
pricks  it  with  the  slicing  knife  on  the  left  sid<^  of  the 
vent,  which  makes  it  turn  out  the  left  giil ;  then  he 
cuts  the  ribs,  or  great  bones  all  along  thi^  vertebrise^ 
about  half  way  down  from  the  neck  to  the  vent  ;  he 
likewise  does  the  same  on  tile  right  side  ;  then  cuts 
aslant  three  joints  of  the  vertebrae  through  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow  ;  lastly,  he  cuts  all  alolig  the  vertebrce  and 
spinal  marrow,  dividing  them  into  two  :  and  thus  ends 
his  operation.  A  third  tielper  then  takes  this  fish,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  wooden  spatula,  scrapes  all  the  blood 
that  has  remained  along  the  vertebra;  that  were  not 
cut.  When  the  cod  is  thus  thoroughly  cleansed  (some 
times  washed)  he  drops  it  into  the  hold,  through  a  hole 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Salter  is  there  ready 
to  receive  it.  This  assistant  crams  as  much  salt  as  he 
can  into  the  inner  part  of  the  fish,  lays  it  down,  the 
tail  end  lowest,  I'ubs  the  skin  all  over  with  salt,  and 
even  covers  it  with  more  salt ;  then  goes  through  the 
same  process  with  the  rest  of  the  cod,  which  he  heaps 
up  one  upon  another  till  the  whole  is  laid  up.  The 
fish,  thus  salted  and  piled  up  m  the  hold,  is  never 
meddled  with  any  more  till  it  is  brought  home  and  un- 
loaded for  sale.  The  cod  intended  for  drying  is  caught 
and  beheaded  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  operation 
of  salting  varies  in  some  few  particulars. 

The  Indians,  or  natives  of  this  island,  are  said  to  be 
a  gentle,  mild,  tractable  people,  easily  gained  by  civi- 
lity and  good  usage.  They  paint  their  bodies,  and  in 
winter,  are  clad  in  skins  and  furs. 

Disputes  wfere  frequent  for  many  years  between 
France  an!  England:  at  last  the  whole  island  was 
formally  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Uti-echt, 
in  1713;  but  the  French  were  left  at  liberty  to  dry 
their  nets  and  cure  their  fish  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  obtained 
liberty  to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  but  with 
this  limitation,  that  they  should  not  approach  within 
three  miles  of  any  of  the  shores  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
situateil  to  the  southward  of  Newfoundland,  were 
also  ceded  to  the  French  for  curing  their  fish;  but  they 
engaged  to  erect  no  fortifications  on  these  islands,  and 
to  keep  only  fifty  soldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  In 
1793,  they  were  again  taken  by  the  English,  during 
the  war  with  the  French  republic. 

The  French,  by  the  late  treaty,  were  to  enjoy  the 
fisheries  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  island, 
and  the  Americans  were  allowed  the  same  privileges 
in  fishing  as  before  their  independence.  Placentia, 
Bonavista,  and  St.  John's,  are  the  chief  townsin  New- 
foundland ;  but  in  the  winter,  not  above  1000  families 
remain  here.  A  small  squadron  of  men  of  war  are 
sent  out  every  spring,  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  :  the  naval  commander  on  this 
station  is  the  aovevnor. 


CAPE  BRETON. 

THIS  island  is  situated  between  45  and  57  deg. 
north  lat.  and  between  01  and  62  deg.  west  long, 
being  100  miles  long,  and  eighty  broad.  It  is  situa- 
ted about  20  leagues  south-west  from  NewfoundL.id, 
and  is  separated  by  the  streight  of  Cause  from  Nova 
Scotia.  The  north  coast  is  high,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible ;  but  the  south  coast  contains  several  excellent 
harbours,  more  particularly  that  of  Louisburg,  one  of 
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the  fineft  in  America.  The  air  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  Newfoundland  ;  the  heat  and  cold  alfo 
is  very  little  different;  the  foil  in  many  places  bar- 
ren, but,  in  fome,  deep  and  rich,  though  it  has  never 
been  properly  cultivated,  ilorfes,  black  cattle,  fncep, 
goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  are  found  in  plenty  on  the 
ifland,  but  game  is  fcarce.  The  partridges  are  al- 
moll  as  large  as  pheafants,  and  not  unlike  them  in 
the  colour  of  their  featheri.  The  quantity  of  cod 
and  other  fi(h  in  the  adjacent  fea  is  almoft  incredible; 
whales,  feals,  porpoifes,  &:c.  are  frequently  feen  near 
the  coaft.  The  vegetable  produftions  are  apples, 
puHe,  wheat  and  other  corn,  flax  and  hemp.  Oaks 
of  a  prodigious  (ize,  pines,  alh,  maple,  plane  and 
afpin  trees  abound  here.  Coals  and  lime-llone  are 
found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  ifland. 

This  ifland  was  fuffered  for  many  years  to  remain 
uninhabited:  at  lall  the  French  took  pofl'eflTion  of  it 
in  1714,  built  Louifburg,  and  fortified  it  in  the  ftrong- 
efl  manner.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  in  the  year 
1744,  but  reflored  lo  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  again  taken  during  the  laft 
war  but  one,  and  the  fortifications  of  Louiilburg  total- 
ly demolillied.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Englifli,  fo  that  the  French  have 
now  no  port  or  flicker  for  the  relief  of  their  trading 
fliips  either  to  or  from  the  Weft  Indies.  There  are 
feveral  fmall  iflands  laying  round  Cape  Breton,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  St.  Peter  and  Madame,  or  Maurcpas. 

St.     JOHN'S. 

THIS  ifland  lies  very  near  Cape  Breton  and  Nova 
Scotia,  but  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  in  plea- 
fantnefs  and  lertility  of  foil.  It  is  60  miles  long,  and 
near  40  broad,  and  has  many  fine  rivers.  On  (he 
redu£lion  of  Cape  Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  amounting  to  4000,  fubmiited  quietly  to  the 
Britifh  arms;  and,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  French  go- 
vernor, in  his  houfe  feveral  Englifh  fcalps  were 
found,  brought  thither  to  market  by  the  favages  of 
Nova  Scotia;  this  being  the  place  where  they  were 
encouraged  to  carry  on  that  inhuman  trade.  When 
this  island  was  in  the  poffcllion  of  the  French,  they 
fo  much  improved  it,  that  it  furnifhed  great  quanti- 
ties of  beef  and  pork,  and  alfo  plenty  of  corn,  fo 
that  it  was  ftyled  the  granary  of  Canada. 

BERMUDAS,  or  the  SUMMER    ISLANDS. 

THESE  islands,  which  received  the  firft  name 
from  John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  who  difcovered  | 
them  ;  and  their  fecond  from  Sir  George  Sommers, 
who  was  fliipvvrecked  on  the  rocks  in  his  voyage  to 
Virginia  in  1609,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
in  32  deg.  25  miii.  north  lat.  and  G6  deg.  58  min. 
weft  long.  Thefe  islands,  which  are  faid  to  be  400 
in  number,  are  very  fmall,  not  containing  in  all  more 
than  20,000  acres.  They  are  very  difficult  of  accefs, 
being,  as  Waller  (who  refided  there  tor  fome  time) 
exprefl'es  it,  walled  in  with  rocks.  There  are  how- 
ever, feveral  open  channels  between  them  ;  but  a 
pilot  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft  is  necefl'ary. 

The  air  of  thefe  islands  is  clear  and  healthy,  the 
climate  temperate  and  delightful,  the  foil  prodigiously 
rich,  and  the  vegetable  produftions,  both  of  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  very  numerous,  and  of  various 
kinds.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  about 
10,000,  and  the  negroes  1,500.  Their  chief  trade 
confifts  in  building  and  navigating  light  sloops  and 
brigantines,  which  they  employ  for  the  mod  part 
in  the  trade  between  North  America  and  the  VVeft- 
Indies.  Thefe  veflTels  are  remarkably  fwift  failers  ; 
and  the  cedar,  of  which  they  are  principally  built,  is 
valued  for  its  hard  and  durable  quality. 

The  capital,  called  the  town  of  St,  George,  is 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbour,  on  an  island  of 
the  fame  name,  and  is  defended    by    feven  or   eight 
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forts  mounted  niih  70  j;ieces  ot  cannon.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  houfes,  and  is  decor;ited  with  a 
handfome  church,  and  other  elegant  public  buildings. 


CHAP.     XVII. 
The  LUCAYS,  BAHAMA,  and  otlier  ISLANDS. 

THESE  ifl-inds  are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Caro- 
lina, between  22  and  27  deg.  north  lat.  and 
73  and  81  deg.  weft  long.  They  extend  along  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the  ifle  of 
Cuba,  and  are  faid  to  be  500  in  number;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  only  barren  rocks  ;  but  twelve 
are  large  and  fertile,  though  only  one  of  them  is 
properly  inhabited,  namely,  Providence,  which  is 
200  miles  eaft  of  the  Florida?.  The  air  and  foil  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  South  Carolina;  they 
are  well  watered  every  where  with  fprings  and  ri- 
vers. Limes,  four  oranges,  and  fea-turtle  abound 
in  thefe  islands. 

Tiie  Lucays,  or  Bahamas,  were  the  firft  land  Colum- 
bus difcovered  in  America  ;  but  being  deflifute  of 
gold  mines,  they  were  never  fettled  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
nor  were  they  known  to  the  Englilh  till  the  year  1667, 
when  Captain  Seyle,  being  driven  among  them  in  a 
voyage  to  Carolina,  examined  them  carefully,  parti- 
cularly that  which  is  now  called  Providence.  On  his 
return,  he  reported  the  difcovery  he  had  made,  and 
the  benefit  thefe  islands  might  be  to  the  ftate.  Grants 
were  in  confequence  made  out  to  proprietors,  but 
the  government  was  refervcd  for  t!;e  crown.  The; 
proprietors  granted  a  leale  ot  thefe  islands  to  the  num- 
ber of  merchants,  called  the  Bahama  Company;  but 
the  defign  proved  abortive:  and  the  proprietors  tak- 
ing no  care  to  prevent  pirates  flicltering  themfelves 
in  thefe  islands,  the  government  refumed  (he  grant. 
In  the  year  1718  Captain  Woods  Rogers  was  fent 
with  a  fleet  to  dislodge  the  pirates,  and  make  a  fet- 
tlement.  He  executed  his  commiffion,  eroded  a 
fort,  and  was  made  governor  ol  the  Bahama  islands, 
where  he  died  in  J733.  From  chat  time  they  have 
been  improving,  though  not  in  any  rapid  manner : 
and  perhaps  they  will  never  he  of  any  great  confe- 
quence, except  as  preventive  fettlements,  and  afl^ord- 
ing  ftielter  to  fliips  and  privateers  in  time  of  war, 
when  the  people  gain  confiderably  by  the  prizes  con- 
demned there;  and  at  all  times,  by  the  wrecks, 
which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and 
fiielves.  Between  thefe  islands  and  the  continent  cf 
Florida,  is  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  or  Florida,  through 
which  the  Spanilh  galleons  fail  in  their  paflage  to 
Europe.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  captured 
thefe  islands  during  the  laft  war;  but  on  April  13, 
1783,  they  were  retaken  by  a  Britifli detachment  from 
St.  Agudine.  * 

FALKLAND    ISLANDS. 

THESE  islands  are  fituated  between  51  deg.  30 
min.  and  52  deg.  15  min.  fouth  lat.  and  between  5o 
deg.  40  min.  and  5G  deg.  47  min.  weft  long,  being 
about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  33 
in  breadth  from  caft  to  weft  ;  they  lie  near  the  rtreight<» 
of  Magellan,  the  extremity  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Thefe  islands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  in  1594;  the  principal  of  which 
he  named  Hawkins  Maidenland,  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englifli  name  Falkland,  was 
probably  given  them  by  Captain  Strong,  in  1639, 
and  being  adopted  by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time 
been  received  into  our  maps. 

Kin"^  Charles  II.  having  confidered  the  difcovery 
of  this  coaft  of  great  confequence,  fent  Sir  John  Nar- 
borou<^h  to  furvey  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  the 
neighbouring   coaft    of  Patagonia,  and  the    Spanifli 
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ports  in  that  frontier;  with  directions,  if  poffible,  to 
procure  fome  intercourfe   with  the    Indians  of  Chili, 
who  are  generally  at  war,  or  at  lead  on  ill  terms  with 
the  Spaniards;  and  to  eftablini  a  commerce  and  lad- 
ing correfpondencc    with    them.     Though  Sir  John, 
through    accidental   caufes,  failed    in    this    attempt, 
which,  in  appearance,  promifed    fo  many  advantages 
to  this  nation,  his   tranfaQions    upon   that  coall,   be-  i 
(ides  the  many  valuable  improvements  he  furniflied  to 
geograpliy  and  navigation,  Hiould  be  rather  incentives 
for    furtlier   trials  of  this   kind,  than    any   ohjedtion 
againrt  them.    The  precautions  and  fears  of  the  Spani- 
ards plainly  indicated  that  they  were  fully  convinced 
of  tiie  pra£licability   of  the   fcheme    he    was  fent  to 
execute,  and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
(ion  of  its  confcquences.      The  Britifh  monarch,  how- 
ever, is    faid    to  have    been    fo    far  convinced  of  tlie 
advantages  which    might   accrue    to  the  nation  from 
this  expedition,  that  having   intelligence  of  Sir  John 
Naiboroiij;h's    pnlTini;  through    the    Downs,    on    his 
return,  he  had  not    patience  to  attend  to   his   arrival 
iit  court,  but  went   Iiimfelf  in  his  barge  to  meet  him 
;>t  Gravc'fend. 

In  the  year  17GI-,  the  late  Lord  Egmont,  then  firft 
lord  of  tiie  adtniralfv,   revived  the  fcheme  of  a  fettle- 
nient  in  the  Soijlii  Seas,  and  Cominodore  Bvion  was 
lent  to  t.ike  pofltllion  ot  Falkland  Islands  in  the  name 
of  his  liritannic    majelty,  and   in   his   journal    repre- 
fent?   ihcni    ;is  a  valuable   acquifition.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  repreiented  by  Capiain  M'Bride,  who 
in  17(>()  fucceeded  that    gentleman,  as  the  outcafts  of 
na'iire.     *"  We  found,"  fays  he,  "  a  mafs  of  islands  and 
broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  was  nothing  but  a  bo", 
with  no  better   profpe£t   than    that    of  barren  moun- 
tain?, beaten  by  ftorms  alnioft  perpetual.     Yet  this  is 
lunimer  ;  and   if  the  winds   of   winter  holei  their  na- 
tural proportion,  thofe  who  lie  but  two  cables  length 
from  tlie  fhore,  muft  pafs  weeks  without  having  any 
commuincation  with  it."     The  plants  and  vegetables 
which  were  planted  by  Mr.   Byron's  people,  and  the 
fir-tree,  a  native  of  ruggid   and   cold    climates,  had 
withered    away  ;    but  goats,  flieep,  and    hogs,  that 
were    carried    thither,    were    found    to     thrive    and 
increafe  as  in   other  places.      Geefe,  of  a    filliy  tafte, 
fnipes,    toxes,   fea-lion?,    penguins,    [)lenty   of  good 
water,  and,    in    the    fummer    monihs,  wild    celery, 
and  ibrrel,  are  the  natural  luxuries  of  thele  islands. 

But  notwiihRanding  the  dangerous  navigation 
through  thefe  tempefiuous  feas,  and  the  barreniiefs 
of  tlie  foil,  an  Engliili  fettlement  was  at  length  made 
here,  of  which  we  were  difpoffefled  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1770.  That  violence  was,  however,  difavowed  by 
the  Spanifli  ambafTador,  and  fome  concellions  made 
to  the  court  of  Great-Britain  ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
Britilh  miniftry,  in  177-1-,  gave  directions  that  the 
fettlement  fhoti||d  be  finally  abandoned. 


SPANISH     DOMINIONS 

IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

CHAP.     XVIII. 

EAST    and    WEST    FLORIDA. 

Situation,  Extent,  Bnundaries,  Produce,  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Inhabitants,  Chief  Towns,  Is'c. 

THIS  country  fituated  between  80  and  91  deg. 
weft  long,  and  between  25  and  32  north  lat. 
being  500  miles  in  length,  and  440  in  breadth,  and 
contains  100,000  fquare  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Georgia;  on  the  weft,  by  the  MifTif- 
fippi  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico;  and 
on  the  call,  by  the  Bahama   (freights.     The  Floridas 


include  a    part  of  Louifiana,  and   were,   by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  by  Great-Britain  to  Spain. 

The  accounts  which  have    been  given  concerning 
the  climate,  air,  and  foil  of  Florida,  have   fo   amaz- 
ingly varied,  that  to  give  credit  to  one,   we  mull  en- 
tirely difbelieve   the  other.     There  is  no   doubt  but 
in  fo  extenfive  a   tract  thefe  particulars  muft  be  very 
different  in  fome  parts  from  what  they  arc  in  others  ; 
and  it  was  natural   for  authors,  who  wrote  either  for 
or  againll  this  country  to  give   a   defcription  of  fuch 
parts  only  as   fuited    their  purpofe  ;  obferving  a  pro- 
found filence  with  regard  to  the    reft.     Thus  we  find 
fome   have   rcprefcnted    it   as    a   terreftrial   paradife  ; 
while   others   have    pronounced    it  the   tomb  of  all 
ftrangers  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  go  thither,  af- 
firming as  a  truth,    that   upon    the    landing  of   our 
troops  to  take  polTtflhon  of  it,  after  the  peace  in  1763, 
the  Spaniards  aiked  them,  "  What    crimes  have  you 
been   guilty  of  at    home?"     The    people,  however, 
who  obtained  grants  of  lands  in  Florida,  when  bidong- 
ing  to  England,  and  were  defirous   to    fettle   or    fell 
them,  reprcfented  the    cliniaie   as  a   very  agreeable 
medium,   between  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  tropics, 
and   the   pinching  cold  of  the    north    latitude  ;  that 
there  is  indeed  a  change  of   the  feafons,  but  it  is  a 
moderate  one.     In  November  and  December  many 
trees  lofe  their  leaves,  vegetation  goi:s  on  (lowly,  and 
the  winter  is   perceived,  but   fo  mild,  that  fnow   is 
never   leen   there  ;  and    the    tendered   plants   of  the 
WelJ-Indies,  fuch  as  the  plantain,  the  alligator  pear- 
tree,  the  banana,  the  pine-apple,  the  fugar-cane,  &c. 
remain  unhurt  during  the   winter    in   the   gardens  of 
St.  Augufiine  ;  that  the  fogs  and   dark  gloomy   wea- 
ther, fo  common    in    England,  are    unknown  in  this 
country;  and  though  at  the  equinoxes,  the  autumnal 
particularly,   the  rains    fall    very  h.eavy  every  day  for 
three  weeks  together,  yet,  when  the  Ihovver   is   over 
ihe  flty  clears    up    immediately,  and  all  is  calm   and 
ferene.     The   air  is  pure  and    wholefome,  which  ap- 
pears   from    the    fize,  vigour,  and   longevity   of  the 
Floridian  Indians,   who  iti   thefe  refpefls  far  exceed 
their  more   fouthern  neighbours,  the  Mexicans  ;  and 
when  the  Spaniards  quilled   St.   Augulline,  many  of 
them  were  very  old,  fome  upv^artis  of  90.     The  foil 
near  the  fea-coaft,  and  40  miles  back,  efpeciaily  in 
Eaft  Florida,  is  flat  and  fandy,  but   in  other  parts  it 
is  rich  and  fertile. 

The  vegetables  produced  in  the  Floridas  are  Indian 
corn,  pulfe,  roots,  herbs,  hemp,  flax,  vines,  prunes, 
and  in  fome  parts  limes,  oranges,  and  lemons.  'I'here 
is  likewife  a  fruit  called  cura,  fo  exquifite  and  whole- 
fome, that  the  Europeans  have  given  it  the  appella- 
tion of  the  cordial  julip  ;  oaks,  pines,  laurels,  palms, 
cedars,  cyprelTes,  chefnuts,  fafTa'ras,  cotton-trees,  and 
various  others  are  found  here;  as  is  fiik-grafs,  the 
root  mendihoca,  of  which  the  caftava  (lour  and  bread 
are  made  ;  alfo  a  fpecies  of  grain  refembling  our  oats; 
and  even  the  country  round  St.  Auguftine  yields  two 
crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year.  But  the  molt  lingular 
produflion  in  the  vegetable  fyftem  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  country,  is  the  cabbagc-trec,  called  by  fome 
naturalii^s  the  palmelio  ro}ai.  The  trunk  bulges  out 
a  little  near  the  ground,  which  gives  it  the  becoming 
appearance  of  a  fublfantial  balls  to  fupport  its  tower- 
ing weight.  It  is  (traight  as  an  arrow,  rifes  above  an 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  trunk  near  the  earth 
is  about  fix  or  feven  feet  in  circumference,  the  whole 
body  growing  tapering  to  the  top.  The  infide  te.xture 
of  the  leaves  appears  as  thread-like  filaments,  which 
being  fpun  are  ufed  in  making  cordage  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  fifhing-nets.  What  is  called  the  cabbage 
lies  in  many  thin,  white,  brittle  flakes,  which,  when 
raw,  have  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  almonds,  and 
when  boiled  fomething  of  that  of  cabbage,  but  fweeter 
and  more  agreeable. 

A  writer  of  refpe6table  credit  obferves,  that  there 
is  not,  in  the  whole  continent  of  America,  any  place 
better  qualified  by  nature  to    afford   not  only  all  the 
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recefTaries  of  life,  hut  aJfo  all  the  pleafures  of  habira- 
fion  llian  that  part  of  this  country  which  lies  upon 
the  banks  of  the  MilTilTippi. 

Indigo  is  four.d  in  the  greateft  plenty;  and  it  is 
faid  that  great  quantities  of  cochineal  are  to  be  met  | 
with  here;  alfo  amethyfts,  turquoifes,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  other  precious  ffones  ;  coppL-r,  quitkfilver,  pit-  i 
coal,  and  iron  ore.  The  wild  animals  are  the  fame 
as  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  ;  black  cattle  and 
flieep  are  found  in  vaft  plenty  ;  and  hnrfes  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  a  good  faddle-horfe  may  be  purchafed 
in  exchange  for  goods  of  js.  value  prime  colt,  and 
fometimcs  for  much  lefs.  The  trade  for  furs,  and 
various  other  branches,  as  likevvife  the  firtieries, 
might  be  rendered  very  profitable. 

The  Apalachian  mountains,  (^i  often  mentioned, 
are  the  moft  confiderable  ;  thefe  give  rife  to  many  of 
the  noble  rivers  that  run  through  the  Floridas;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Mifllirjppi,  the  Ohio,  the 
Coza  or  Ciuffa,  and  the  river  St.  John.  The  Miffif- 
fippi,  wliich  the  French  call  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the 
finelt  rivi'r-i  in  the  world,  and  fuppofed  to  run  a 
courfe  of  3000  miles,  free  from  fiioals  and  cataratls, 
and  navigable  within  fixty  leagues  of  its  fource.  Its 
numerous  mouths,  however,  are  in  a  manner  choak- 
ed  up  by  fands  which  deny  accefs  to  veffels  of  any 
confiderable  burthen;  and  even  the  principal  entrance 
is  faid  to  have  no  more  than  twelve  feet  water  on 
the  bar,  but  within  it  is  100  fa  hom  deep.  The 
channel  is  every-where  !rce  irom  fliailoAS,  and  the 
current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year, 
when,  like  the  Nde,  it  becomes  extremely  rapid, 
and  overflows  its  banks.  The  principal  bays  are,  St. 
Barnard's,  Afcenfion,  Mobille,  Penfacola,  Dauphin, 
Jofeph,  Apalaxy,  Spiritu  Sanfto,  and  Charles  Bay. 
The  chirt  capes  arc,  Cape  Bl mco,  Sables,  Andore, 
St.  Aagudine,  and  Cape  Florida,  at  the  extremity  of 


of  provifions,  and  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
BritiQi  government  for  perfons  to  fettle  here,  that  the 
number  of  Englifli  inhabitants  would  have  been 
much  more  confiderable;  but  this  defeat  is  by  fume 
afcribed  to  the  injudicious  management  of  the  colonv. 


the  peniiifula. 
coafti-. 


Pearls,  it  is  faid,  are  found  upon  the 


The  moft  confiderable  Indian  tribes  here  are  the 
Creeks,  ChtTokees,  Cho£lavvs,  Chickafaws,  and 
Naiches.  Their  hair  is  long  and  black.  Both  fexes 
go  naked,  except  a  deer  fkin  round  their  waift.  The 
men  have  robuft  bodies,  and  finely  proportioned 
Im'b-:.  The  women  are  handfome  and  well  fliaped  ; 
and  lo  remarkably  aOive,  that  they  will  fwim  acrofs 
bro.^d  rivers  wiih  their  children  on  their  backs, 
and  climb  with  furprifing  agility  to  the  tops  of  the 
hightll  tree:.  In  religion,  they  are  bigotted  idolaters; 
and  tiie  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  has  rendered  Chrifti- 
atiiiy  odious  to  thetn. 


Penfacola  is  the  chief  town  in  Weft-FIorlda,  and 
is  fituated  in  30  deg.  22  min.  north  lat.  and  87  deg. 
L'O  min.  weft  long,  within  the  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
on  a  fandy  fhore,  acceffible  only  by  fmall  vefTels;  but 
in  the  road,  which  is  one  of  the  belt  in  all  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  fliips  may  lie  fecure  againft  every  kind  of 
wmd,  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  Land.  This 
place  fent  in  fkins,  logwood,  dyeing  (tuff,  and  fiiver 
in  dollars,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  63,0001.  and,  at 
an  average  of  three  years,  received  to  the  value  of 
97,0001.  of  our  manufactures. 

The  capital  of  Ea(t  Florida  is  S*.  Aguftine,  in  29 
deg.  45  min.  north  lat.  and  81  deg.  12  min.  weft 
long.  The  town  runs  along  the  (hore,  is  of  an  ob- 
long form,  divided  by  four  regular  (treets  crofl^ng 
each  other  at  right  angles;  it  is  fortified  with  baftions, 
encloferl  with  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  callle  called 
Fort  St.  John;  and  the  whole  is  well  furnilhcd  with 
cannon.  At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the 
north  and  fouth  breakers,  which  form  two  channels, 
whofe  bars  have  eight  feet  water  at  low  tides. 

It  was  natural  to  expedt  from  the  luxuriancy  ot  the 
foil,  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the  cheapncfs  and  plenty 


aicrioea  to  tne  mjuciicious  manage 
However  this  may  be,  the  rcdudion  of  Penfacola  in 
1781,  by  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  his 
polTelTion  of  this  country  at  prefent,  have  deprived 
us  of  thofe  flattering  profpefts  oi  great  advantages  to 
England,  which  were  expcded  to  have  been  derived 
from  our  property  in  the  Floridas. 

There  being  many  particulars  rcfpefling  perfon, 
drefs,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  original  Indians  of  Florida,  we  ihail  prefent  them 
to  the  reader.  They  (tain  their  fkin  with  the  juice 
of  plants,  and  have  long  black  hair,  which  they  have 
a  method  of  twilling  and  binding  upon  the  head,  fo  as 
to  render  it  rather  becoming.  The  women,  in  gene- 
ral, have  good  features,  and  are  well  made.  The 
men,  being  flout  and  well  proportioned,  make  ufe  of 
bows  and  arrows  with  great  dexterity.  The  Itrings 
of  their  bows  are  made  of  the  linevvs  of  llags;  and 
they  point  the  ends  of  their  arrows  with  fliarp  flunes, 
1  or  the  teeth  of  filhes. 

j       In  the    management  and  dilirihution  of  their  corn, 

j  which  is  accounted  the  common  Itock  of  the  public, 

I  their  oeconoir.y  is  well  worthy  of  notice.     The  crop, 

which  is  calculated  toferve  only  half  the  year,  iscol- 

,  le£ted   into  granaries  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and 

I  afterwards  regularly  delivered  out  to  every  family,  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  perfons  it  contains.  The 

,  foil  is,  indeed,  capable  of  affording  much  more  corn 

[  than  they  are  able   to  confume  j  but  they  choufe  to 

fow    no    more  than   will  fetve  them  for  that  term, 

retiring,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  into  the  re- 

ceffes  of  tlie  forefls,  where  they  build  huts  of  palm 

trees,  and  live  upon  roots,  wild  fowl,  and  fidi.     They 

are  very  fond  ot  the  flefh  of  aligators,  which  has  a 

(trong    mufky   fmell.     Their   meat  is  dreffed    in    the 

fmoke  upon  a  gridiron  made  of  fticks,  and    water 

ferves  for  their  common  drink. 

The  people  are,  in  general,  fatisficd  with  one  wife, 
but  the  chiefs  ;ire  indulged  with  more,  tliough  the 
children  of  only  one  of  them  fucceed  to  the  father's 
dignity. 

The  government  of  the  Oiiginal  Floridas  is  in  the 
hands  of  many  chiefs,  who  are  called  Caciques. — 
They  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  In 
their  warlike  c.*;[)editions  they  carry  with  them  honey 
and  maize,  and  fometimcs  fiili  dried  in  the  fun.  The 
chief  marches  at  tlieir  head,  carries  a  bow  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bow  and  arrows  in  the  other;  his  quiver 
hangs  at  his  back  ;  and  the  relt  follow  tumuliuoufly 
with  the  fame  arms.  In  their  warlike  deliberations, 
if  the  matter  be  of  great  moment,  their  priells,  who 
are  alfo  a  kind  of  phyficians,  are  called  in,  and  their 
opinions  particularly  afked.  Then  the  cacique  car- 
ries round  a  kind  of  liquor  like  our  tea,  made  by  the 
infufion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree. 

They  celebrate  the  funeral  of  a  deceafed  cacique 

with  great  folemnity.      They   place  upon  his  tomb 

the  bowl  out  of  which   he   was  accultomed  to  drink, 

and  Hick  great  numbers  ot  arrows  in  the  earth  around 

him,  bewailing  his  death   for   three  days  with  falling 

and  loud  lamentations.     The  generality  of  them  cue 

off  their  hair  as  a  fingular  teltimony  of  their  forrow. 

Their  chieftains  alfo  fet  tire  to,  and  confume,  all  the 

houfhold   furniture,  together    with  the  hut   that  be- 

lon"-ed  to  the  deceafed,  alter  which  fome  old  women 

i  are  deputed,  who  every  day  during  the  fpace  of  half 

I  a  year,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  bewail  him 

with  dreadful  hrwlings,  according  to  the  practice  of 

I  fome  more  civilized  nations,  and  particularly  the  an- 

i  cient   Romans,  who   frequently   hired  women  at  the 

■  funerals  of  their  relations  and  friends. 

CHAP. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAP.     XIX. 
NEW  MEXICO,  including  CALIFORNIA. 

Situation,  Botnnhiries,    Divi/ions,  Climate,  Vegetable 
Produce,  Mines,  Inhabitants,  afid  Cliief  Towns. 

NEW  MEXICO  is  fituated  between  23  and  43 
deg.  of  north  lat.  and  between  y  1-  and  126  deg. 
of  weft  long,  being  about  2000  miles  in  length,  and 
iGOOin  breadlh.  I:  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  un- 
known lands,  on  the  fouth  by  Old  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  Louiliana,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  South  Sea,  and  contains  600,000  fquare 
miles.     The  divifions,  &c.  are  the  following: 

Divisions.  Sibdivi-jions.  (-'h.  Towns. 

Nortli-east  ilivision New  Mexico  proper  -  -  -  -  S;iiitu  Fe. 

Si)ulh-t:ast  division Apliaiera St.  Antonio. 

Si)utii  division Sonora Tiuiijc 

West  division California,  a  peninsula St.  Juiin. 

The  air  of  this  exienfive  country  is  in  general  clear 
and  hc'althy,  and  tlie  climate  very  pleafant;  the  fum- 
mers  though  very  warm,  are  neither  fultry  n.ir  un- 
who!ro(ne,  and  the  winters  though  pretty  fliarp,  far 
Irom  being  infupportable. 

This  country  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  plains 
cn.imelled  with  flowers,  gentle  eminences  clothed 
with  beautiful  trees  of  various  kinds^  fome  producing 
excellent  frtiit,  and  interfered  with  rivers  and  dreams 
of  water.  The  foil  in  many  places  is  exuberantly 
rich,  and  the  provinces  might  be  rendered  one  of  the 
nioft  dellcjhtful  countries  in  America,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  A  great  variety  both  of  wild  and 
tame  animals  are  (ound  in  this  kingdom.  Their  vege- 
table produiftions  confift  of  piflachios,  figs  of  different 
colours,  pompions,  and  water-melons  of  a  prodigious 
lize,  grapes  &:c.  They  have  alfo  a  fpecics  of  manna, 
being  a  juice  which  exudes  from  a  particular  fpecies 
of  rofe-tree,  and  has  all  the  fweetnefs  of  refined  fugar, 
though  without  its  whitenefs. 

In  New  Mexico  are  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
hut  their  value  cannot  be  afcertained;  turquoifes, 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  ftones  are  alfo  found  here. 
The  multitude  and  variety  of  fidi  with  which  the 
livers  are  fupjjlied,  is  incredible:  faimon,  turbo»,  bar- 
bel, llcate,  mackerel,  8ic.  alfoovfters,  cray-fi(h,  lob- 
llers,  and  other  exquifife  (hell-fidi,  abound  in  the  gulf 
of  Calilornia,  which  affords  one  of  the  ricKeft  pearl- 
fidieries  in  the  world ;  excellent  turtle  are  alfo  caught 
in  the  utmoft  plenty  on  the  coaft  of  the  South-Sea;  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait  quite 
firm,  which  if  the  country  rtiould  ever  be  inhabited  by 
■an  induftrious  trading  people,  would  be  ot  the  utmoft 
fervice  in  curing  the  fifli  that  are  found  on  the  coafts. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  ot  New  Mexico,  in  W.  long. 
lO'J-.  N.  lat.  36.  ftands  near  the  Riodel  Norte,  and 
about  130  leagues  from  the  gulf.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
handfome,  well  built,  rich  town,  and  the  feat  of  a 
bilhop,  fuff'ragan  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  who  is  fubordinate  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Old  Mexico. 

California  was  firft  difcovered  by  Fernando  Cortez, 
the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico;  but  fir  Francis  Drake, 
our  famous  navigator,  landed  there  in  1578,  and  took 
poffefTion  of  it,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
chief  king  of  the  peninfula,  who  formally  inverted 
him  with  his  principality.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Englifh  have  never  made  any  pretenfions  to  it, 
though  their  right  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  and  government 
here  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofe  of  Old  Mexico. 
Though  the  Spanifh  fettlements  here  are  at  prefent 
comparatively  weak,  yet  they  are  increafing  every 
day,  in  proportion  as  new  mines  are  difcovered.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the  Spanifh  mif- 


fionaries  have  in  many  places  brought  over  to  chrifti- 
anity,  to  a  civilized  life,  and  to  raife  corn  and  wine, 
which  they  now  export  pretty  largely  to  New  Spain. 

The  original  Indians  who  inhabit  California  are, 
in  general,  well  formed  and  robuft,  of  a  healthy  coun- 
tenance, but  fivarthy  complexion.  Their  habitations 
are  wretched  huts,  built  near  the  few  ftreams,  wells, 
and  ponds  found  in  the  country.  As  they  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  frequent  migrations  in  fearch  of  food, 
they  C'lfily  tliifc  their  refidence,  it  requiring  only  the 
labour  of  a  few  hours  to  build  a  little  habitation  fitted, 
for  all  their  purpofes ;  and  it  is  ulual  with  them,  ia 
the  feverity  of  winter,  to  live  in  fubterraneous  caverns. 
Their  furniture  and  property  confifts  of  implements 
for  filliing,  hunting,  and  war,  in  which  moff  of  their 
time  is  fpent.  Their  boats  are  only  rafts;  and  their 
arms  are  bows,  arrows,  and  jagged  clubs. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  is  little  more  than  a  girdle 
round  the  waift,  with  a  tew  ornaments  about  their 
hair.  The  women  wear  their  hair  loofe.  They  have 
alfo  a  kind  of  clo.ik  and  petticoat,  made  of  palm 
leaves;  fame  wear  fillets  of  neat  net-work.  Their  arms 
are  likewile  frequently  adorned  with  net-work,  orftrings 
of  pearls  in  the  form  of  bracelets.  The  love  of  orna- 
ment prevails  among  the  women  more  than  among 
the  men.  Their  greateft  ingenuity  appears  in  their 
filhing  nets,  which  are  made  with  admirable  fkill,  of 
various  colours,  and  fuch  diverfity  of  texture  and 
workmandiip,  as  cannot  be  defcribed. 

At  the  gathering  in  of  ihti  fruits  of  the  earth,  they 
have  a  high  feftival,  when  they  indulge  thcmfelves  in, 
feafting,  dancing,  and  mirth. 


CHAP.     XX. 
OLD  MEXICO,  or  NEW  SPAIiV. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divi/ions,  Climate,  Soil, 
Vegetable  ProduSiions,  Rick  Mines,  Inhabitants, 
Trade. 

THIS  country  is  fituated  between  the  83d  and 
llOih  deg.  of  weft  long,  and  the  8th  and  "Oth 
deg.  of  north  lat.  being  2000  miies  in  length,  and  600 
in  breadlh,  and  contains  3  18,000  fquare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  New  Mexico  or  Granada,  on  the  north;  by 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  northe.ift;  by  Terra  Firma 
on  the  foutheaft;  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  fouth- 
weft;and  is  divided  into  the  three  following  audiences: 
viz. 

Audiences.  Provinces.       Ch.  Towns. 

^Guadalajarra Guadalajaria. 

Zacatecas ...Zacatecas. 

New  Bifcay St.  Barbara. 

L  GALICIA i  Cinola Cinola. 

Culiacan Culiacan. 

Chnrmetlan Charmetlan. 

Xalifco Xalifco. 

M4  Mexico, 
exjco ■!   .  , 

(  Acapulco. 

Mechoacan Mechoacan, 

Panuco Tampice. 

THfcala  fTlafcala. 

II.  MEXICO {    liaicaia jVeraCruz. 

Guaxaca Guaxaca. 

Tobafco Tobafco. 

Jucatan Campeachv. 

Chiapa Chiapa. 

^Soconufco Soconufco. 

-     fVerapaz Verapaz. 

I  Guatimala Guatimala. 

HI.  GUATIMALA  i  "°"duras Valladolid. 

.  JNicaraoua JNicaraoua. 

1  Cafta  Rica Nicoya. 

L  Veragua Santa  Fc. 

The 


America.] 


OLD  MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 
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The  gulfs  or  bays  of  Mexico,  Campeachy,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Honduras,  are  on  the  north  fea ;  and  the 
bays  Micoya  and  Amapalla,  Acapuico  and  Salinas, 
are  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  capes  in  the  North- 
Sea  are.  Cape  Sardo,  St.  Martin,  Corunduceda,  Ca- 
roche,  Honduras,  Camereon,  Graifas  Dios ;  and  thofe 
in  the  South  Sea  are,  Cape  Marques,  Spirito  San£lo, 
Corientis,  Gallero,  Blanco,  Burica,  Pruereos,  and 
Mala, 

Moft  part  of  Mexico  being  fituated  within  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  climate  is  very  hot ;  but  this  heat  is  in  a 
great  meafure  allayed  by  the  land  and  fea  breezes, 
which  blow  alternately.  The  greateft  heats  arc  during 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  when  the 
fun  is  feldom  fliaded  by  a  cloud,  and  in  many  places 
the  waters  are  entirely  dried  up.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  April  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  and  continues 
till  the  month  of  September,  being  always  preceded 
by  the  moft  dreadful  tempefts  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  winds,  which  the  Spaniards  term  tornadoes.  At 
this  time,  all  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land 
is  low  and  marfliy,  it  is  flooded,  and  always  extreme- 
ly unwholefome  •,  but  on  the  weftern  fide,  which  lies 
higher,  and  in  the  inland  parts,  the  air  is  more  tem- 
perate and  falutary.  About  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon,  the  winds  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  adjacent  feas,  blow  ftrongly  from  the  north. — 
Trade-winds  prevail  every  where  at  a  diftance  from 
land  within  the  tropic;  and  near  the  coaft  in  the 
South-Sea,  they  have  the  monfoons,  or  periodical 
winds. 

The  foil  is  various,  but  in  moft  places  rich,  fertile, 
and  proper  for  culture,  and  were  the  inhabitants  in- 
duftrious,  all  forts  of  grain  might  be  produced  here. 

No  country  under  heaven  has  a  greater  variety  of 
vegetable  produflions  than  Mexico.  Beridel-maize, 
its  native  grain,  pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  ci- 
trons, figs,  and  cocoa-nuts,  grow  here  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  p^feflion.  This  country  alfo  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  fugar,  efpecially  towards  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  provinces  ofGuaxacaand  Gua- 
timala.  The  Maho-treealfo-flouriflies  here,  and  fur- 
nlflies  the  natives  with  thread  for  linen  and  cordage. 
Copal,  aninies,  tacamahuca,  carinica,  liquid  amber, 
guaiacum,  china-root,  farfaparilla,  and  lightwood- 
tree,  are  among  the  produ£lions  of  New  Spain.  The 
bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras  afford  cedar  trees 
and  logwood.  But  the  prodigious  mines  of  gold  and 
filvcr  with  which  this  part  of  North  America  abounds, 
was  the  firft  inducement  the  Spaniards  had  to  fettle 
in  it.  Thefe  valuable  produdtions  are  generally 
found  in  the  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country  ;  the  principal  gold  mines  being  in  Veragua 
and  New  Granada,  while  thofe  of  filver,  which  are 
much  richer,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  are  found  in 
feveral  parts,  but  in  none  fo  much  as  the  province  of 
Mexico. 

Gold  is  difcovered  either  in  the  fand  of  rivers, 
native,  and  in  fmall  grains,  or  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  in  the  fame  condition,  in  fmall  pieces,  almoft 
wholly  metallic,  and  of  a  tolerabe  purity  ;  or  it  is 
found,  like  the  ore  of  other  metals,  in  an  aggregate 
opaque  mafs,  in  a  mixture  of  earth,  ftone,  fulphur, 
and  other  metals  :  in  this  ftate  it  is  of  all  colours,  and 
makes  very  little  fliew  of  the  riches  it  contains.  But 
gold,  however  found,  whether  native,  or  in  what  is 
called  the  ore,  is  feldom  or  ever  without  a  mixture 
of  other  metals,  which  are  moft  commonly  filver  or 
copper.  When  the  ore  is  dug  out  of  the  mine,  the 
moft  ufual  method  is  to  break  it  to  pieces  in  a  mill ; 
the  gold  is  then  feparated  as  much  as  poftible  from 
the  impure  mafs  by  repeated  wafliings,  and  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  quickfilver,  which  has,  of  all  other 
bodies,  the  greateft  attradlion  to  gold.  This  there- 
fore immediately  breaks  the  links  whereby  it  was 
held  to  the  former  earth,  and  adheres  clofely  to  this 
congenial  fubftance.  It  is  then  put  into  a  trough, 
and  a  rapid  ftream  of  water  fuffered  to  run  upon  it, 
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which  fcouring  away,  through  a  hole  made  on  pur- 
pofe,  the  lighter  earth  leaves  the  gold  and  mercury, 
precipitated  by  its  weight,  at  the  bottom.  This  amal- 
gama,  or  paftc,  is  put  into  a  linen  cloth,  where  it  is 
fqueezed  fo  as  to  make  part  of  the  quickfilver  fepa- 
rate  and  run  out  ;  but  to  complete  this  feparation 
entirely,  it  is  neceffary  to  fufe  the  metal,  and  then 
all  the  mercury  flies  off  in  fumes. 

Silver,  the  fecond  metal  in  rank,  is  the  firfl:  in  con- 
fequence  to  the  Spaniards,  as  their  mines  yield  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  it  than  of  gold.  It  is 
found  in  the  earth  under  different  forms  ;  the  manner 
of  refining  it  docs  not  cflentially  differ  from  the  pro- 
cefs  which  is  employed  for  gold,  though  the  method 
of  purifying  it  is  much  more  difficult. 

Old  Mexico,  with  the  other  provinces  nf  Spanifh 
America,  fupply  the  whole  world  with  filver;  and  it 
is  faid  that  the  revenues  of  Mexico,  proceeding 
from  gold  and  filver  only,  amount  to  2  l-,000,000l. 
fterling  annually.  Cochineal  and  cocoa  are  the  next 
important  articles  to  gold  and  filver;  the  former  is 
ufed  in  dyeing,  and  alfo  in  medicine  as  a  fudorific  and 
cordial ;  of  the  latter  chocolate  is  made.  This  coun- 
try is  alfo  faid  to  produce  filk  and  cotton  in  great 
abundance,  and  to  contain  precious  ftones,  jafper, 
porphyry,  exquifite  marble,  amber,  and  pearl. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  are  compofed  of 
Whites,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  the  feveral  mixtures 
of  thefe.  Thefe  mixtures  form  various  gradations, 
which  are  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  each  other, 
becaufe  every  perfon  expetls  fo  be  regarded  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  fliare  of  Spanifli  blood  runs  in 
his  veins.  The  firft  diftin£lion  arifing  from  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  VVhites  with  the  Negroes,  is  that 
of  the  Mulattoes,  which  is  well  know-n.  Next  to 
thefe  are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a  White  and 
Mulatto  :  from  the  intermarriage  with  thefe  and  the 
Whites,  arifes  the  Quaterones,  who,  though  ftill 
nearer  the  former,  are  difgraced  with  a  tint  of  Negro 


blood.     The 


race  dcfcending 


from   thefe    and    the 


Whites  are  the  Quinterones,  who  are  only  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  Spaniards  by  being  of  a  fairer 
complexion.  The  fame  gradations  are  formed  in  a 
contrary  order,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  Mulattoes 
and  the  Negroes  ;  befides  which  there  are  a  thoufand 
others,  fome  of  which  are  fcarcely  known  even  by  the 
natives  themfelves.  The  whites  are  either  born  in 
Old  Spain,  or  are  Creoles.  Thofe  who  are  native 
Spaniards  are  moftly  in  offices  or  in  trade.  They 
poffefs  the  fame  character  and  manners  with  the  Spa- 
niards of  Europe  ;  the  fame  gravity  of  behaviour ;  the 
fame  natural  fagacity  and  good  fenfe  ;  the  fame  indo- 
lence, and  a  yet  greater  fliare  of  pride  and  flatelinefs. 
The  Creoles,  who  are  defcendants  of  the  native  Spa- 
niards, but  born  in  the  country,  have  little  of  that 
courage,  firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  conftituteone 
of  the  fineft  parts  of  the  charafter  of  their  anceftors, 
but  are  univerfally  weak  and  efteminate.  Refiding 
conftantly  in  an  enervating  heat,  furteited  with 
wealth,  and  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  loitering 
and  inaflive  plealures,  they  have  nothing  bold  or 
manly  to  fit  them  for  making  a  figure  in  a£tive  life, 
and  few  of  them  have  any  talle  for  the  fatisfa£f  ions 
of  a  learned  retirement :  luxurious  without  variety 
or  elegance,  and  expenfive  with  parade  and  little 
convenience  ;  their  general  charaffer  is  no  more  than 
a  grave  and  fpacious  infignificancc.  They  are  tem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking,and  their  whole  bufinefs 
feems  to  be  amour  and  intrigue,  which  they  carry 
on  in  the  old  Spanilh  tafte,  by  doing  and  faying 
extravagant  things,  by  bad  mufic,  worfe  poetry,  and 
exceflive  expences.  The  ladies  are  not  diftinguifhed 
by  their  great  chaftity,  or  domeftic  virtues.  One 
fifth  of  the  white  people  are  priefts,  monks,  and  nuns, 
of  all  orders,  who  enjoy  immenfe  revenues:  but  in 
general  the  clergy  there  are  too  ignorant  to  be  able 
inftruftors  by  their  preaching,  and  too  loofe  and  de- 
bauched in  their  own  manners  to  inftru6t  by  their 
6  T  example ; 
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example ;  (o  that  the  people,  over  whom  they  have 
great  influence,  are  little  the  better  for  their  num- 
bers. The  Indians,  whatever  they  were  formerly, 
are  now  humble,  deje£ted,  timorous,  and  docile. 
Their  numbers  are  ftiil  confiderable,  and  they  arc 
treated  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  greateft  haughti- 
nefs.  The  negroes  who  are  imported  from  Africa, 
like  thofe  of  our  colonies,  are  ftubborn,  hardy,  of 
little  underftanding,  and  fitted  for  the  grofs  flavery 
they  endure. 

The  civil  government  of  Old  Mexico  is  adminif- 
tered  by  Tribunals,  called  audiences,  confiding  of  a 
certain  numbc-r  of  judges,  divided  into  different 
chambers,  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  par- 
liaments in  France.  At  the  head  of  the  chief  of 
thefe  chambers  the  viceroy  himfelf  prefides  when  he 
thinks  proper:  his  employment  is  one  of  the  greateft 
for  truft  and  power  the  King  of  Spain  has  in  his  gift, 
and  is  perhaps  the  greateft  government  intrufied  to 
any  fubjeft  in  the  world  ;  but  neither  the  viceroy, 
nor  any  other  officer,  is  fufTered  to  hold  his  port 
longer  than  three  years.  In  this  refpefl,  as  in  all 
others  relative  to  the  Indies,  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
Influences  all  the  regulations  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  is  attended  with  this  very  bad  efte£f,  that  every 
officer,  from  the  highefi;  to  the  loweft,  has  the  avidity 
which  a  new  lucrative  poft^  infpires ;  ravenous,  becaufe 
his  time  is  fliort,  he  oppreflTesthe  people  and  defrauds 
the  crown  ;  another  fucceeds  him  with  the  fame 
difpofitions  ;  and  no  man  is  ambitious  to  eftablifli  any 
ufeful  amendment  in  his  office,  knowing  that  his 
fucceflbr  will  trample  upon  every  regulation  which 
is  not  fubfervient  to  his  own  interefts. 

A  council  for  the  Indies  is  eftabjilhed  in  Old  Spain, 
which  confifts  of  a  governor,  four  fecretaries,  twenty- 
two  counfellors,  and  other  officers.  The  members 
are  generally  chofen  from  the  viceroys,  and  others 
who  have  been  employed  in  Ainerica,  and  their  deci- 
fion  is  final  in  matters  relative  to  that  country. 

There  are  fome  troops  kept  in  New  Spain,  and  a 
good  revenue  appropriated  for  their  maintenance,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fortifications :  but  the  foldiers 
are  few,  ill  clothed,  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplined. 

Mexico,  the  capital  city,  ftands  in  the  midft  of  a 
great  lake  of  its  own  name,  in  lat.  19  deg.  40  niin. 
about  170  miles  weft  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
fireets  are  ftraight,  and  fo  exa£lly  difpofed,  that, 
from  any  part  of  the  town,  the  whole  is  vifible; 
the  public  edifices  are  magnificent,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  computed  at  300,000.  This  city  may  be 
reckoned  the  centre  of  commerce  in  thefe  parts;  for 
here  the  principal  merchants  refide,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negociated.  The  Eaft-India 
goods  from  Acapulco,  and  the  European  from  Vera 
Cruz,  pafs  through  it.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver 
come  to  be  coined,  here  the  king's  fifth  is  depofited, 
and  here  are  wrought  all  thofe  utenfils  and  ornaments 
in  plate  which  are  every  year  fent  into  Europe. — 
Acapulco  ftands  in  17  deg.  north  lat.  on  a  large  and 
commodious  bay  of  the  South-Sea,  about  110  miles 
fouth-eaft  from  Mexico.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill 
built ;  a  part  of  it  confifts  of  warehoufes.  The  above 
defcribed  are  the  moft  confiderable  places  :  we  (hall 
only  add  to  this  article,  that,  on  the  feventh  of  June 
J773,  the  city  of  Guatimala  was  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  when  8000  families  inftantly  periflied. 
New  Guatimala,  which  ftands  at  fome  diftance,  is 
well  inhabited. 

The  whole  of  the  trade  between  Old  Spain  and  the 
Spanifh  American  dominions,  is  by  means  of  a  fleet, 
called  the  flota,  which  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  and  def- 
tined  to  La  Vera  Cruz.  The  fhips  are  not  permitted 
to  break  bulk,  on  any  account,  till  they  arrive  there. 
When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious 
ftones,  cochineal,  indigo,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fugar,  and 
hides,  which  are  the  returns  for  Old  Spain. — From 
La  Vera  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  which 


is  the  place  of  their  rendezvous,  where  they  meet  the 
galleons,  Thefe  are  another  fleet,  which  carry  on  all. 
the  trade  of  Terra  Firma,  by  Carthagena  ;  and  of 
Peru,  by  Panama  and  Porto-Bello  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  flota  ferves  for  New  Spain.  When 
the  flota  arrives  at  the  Havannah,  and  joins  the  gal- 
leons and  regifter  fliips,  which  aflTemble  at  the  fame 
port  from  all  quarters,  fome  of  the  cleareft  and  beft 
failing  veflfels  are  difpatched  to  Old  Spain,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  contents  of  thefe  fevcral  fleets,  as  well  as 
with  treafure  and  goods  of  their  own,  that  the  court 
may  judge  what  indulto  or  duty  is  proper  to  be  laid 
on  them,  and  what  convoy  is  necelTary  for  their 
fafety. 

Regifter-fliips  are  fent  out  by  merchants  at  Cadiz 
and  Seville,  when  they  judge  that  goods  muft  be 
wanted  at  any  particular  ports  in  the  Weft-Indies. — 
Their  way  is,  to  petition  the  council  of  the  Indians 
for  a  licence  to  fend  a  fliip  of  300  tons  burthen,  or 
under,  to  that  port ;  they  pay  for  this  licence  forty  or 
fifty  dollars,  befidcs  ptefents  to  the  officers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  connivance  necefl"ary  to  the  defign  ; 
for,  though  the  licence  runs  only  to  300  tons  at  moft, 
the  veflel  fitted  out  is  feldom  lefs  than  600.  This 
fliip  and  cargo  are  regiftered  at  the  pretended  bur- 
then :  it  is  required  too,  that  a  certificate  be  brought 
from  the  king's  officer  at  the  port  to  which  flie  is 
bound,  that  ffie  does  not  exceed  the  fize  at  which  flie  is 
regiftered  ;  all  this  paftes  of  courfe.  Thefe  are  what 
they  call  regifter-fhips,  and  by  thefe  the  trade  of 
Spanilh  America  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
paft. 

Though  this  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  through 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
their  dominions,  yet  they  are  comparatively  but  fmall 
gainers  by  it  ;  for,  as  they  allow  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lifli,  and  other  commercial  ftates,  to  furnifti  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota,  fo  the  Spanifli 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame 
indolence  which  ruined  their  European  anceftors, 
permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to  furniili  moft  of  the 
cargo  of  the  galleons.  We  are  however  told,  that 
notwithftanding  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
are  run  and  concealed,  no  lefs  than  2,000,000  of  fil- 
ver marks,  weighing  eight  ounces  each,  are  entered 
yearly,  out  of  which  they  coin  700,0o0  marks  into 
pieces  of  eight,  quarter-pieces,  rials,  and  half-pieces, 
the  value  of  the  latter  being  about  three-pence 
fterling. 

The  facrifices  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  vari- 
ous, and  horrid  beyond  expreffion.  In  general  the 
vlftims  fuffered  death  by  having  their  breafts  opened  ; 
fometimcs  they  were  drowned  in  a  lake  ;  fometimes 
they  died  with  hunger  Ihut  up  in  caverns  of  the 
mountains;  and  fometimes  they  fell  in  what  was 
called  the  gladiatorian  facrifice. 

The  place  for  the  performance  of  the  common  fa- 
crifice was  the  temple,  in  the  upper  area  of  which 
ftood  the  altar.  The  minifters  were  the  priefts,  the 
chief  of  whom,  on  fuch  occafions,  was  cloathed  in  a 
red  habit  fringed  with  cotton.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  crown  of  green  and  yellow  feathers.  The  other 
minifters,  which  were  five  in  number,  were  drefled 
in  habits  of  the  fame  make,  but  embroidered  with 
black,  and  their  bodies  were  dyed  all  over  with  the 
fame  colour.  Thefe  barbarous  minifters  carried  the 
vi£tim  naked  to  the  upper  area  of  the  temple,  and 
having  pointed  out  to  the  bye-ftanders  the  idol  to 
whom  the  facrifice  was  made,  extended  him  upon 
the  altar.  Four  priefts  held  his  legs  and  arms,  and 
another  kept  his  head  firm  with  a  wooden  inftrument 
made  in  the  form  of  a  coiled  ferpent,  and  put  about 
his  neck.  The  body  of  the  vi£tim  lay  arched,  the 
breaft  and  belly  being  raifed  up  and  totally  prevented 
from  moving.  The  inhuman  chief  prieft  then  ap- 
proached, and  with  a  cutting  knife  made  of  flint  dex- 
teroufly  opened  the  breaft,  and  tore  out  the  heart, 
which,  while  yet  palpitating,  he  offered  to  the  fun, 
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j    and  afterwards  threw   it  at  the  feet  of  the  idol:  he 
then  took  it  up  and  burnt  it,  and  the  aflies  were  pre- 
ferved  as  a  precious  relic.    If  the  idol  was  ofa  large  fize 
and  hollow  form,  it  was  cuftomary  to  introduce  the 
heart  of  the  vi£tim  into  its  mouth  with  a  golden  fpoon. 
It  was  ufual  alfo  to  anoini  the  lips  of  the  idol,  and  the 
■cornices  of  the  door  of  the  temple,  with  the  blood  of 
the  vi£lim.     If  the  vi£l:im  was  a  prifoner  of  war,  they  j 
fevered  the  head   from  the    body,    to   preferve    the 
Ikull.    The  body  was  carried  by  the  officer,  or  foldier, 
to  whom  the  prifoner  had  belonged,  to  his  houfe,  to 
be   boiled  and   dreflfed  for  the   entertainment  of  his 
friends.     If  he  was  not  a  prifoner  of  war,  but  a  flave 
purchafed  for  facrifice,  the  proprietor  carried  off  the 
body  from  the  altar  for  the   fame    purpofe.     They 
eat  only    the    legs,  thighs,  and   arms,    burning  the 
reff,  or  preferving  it  for  food  for  wild   beads   and 
birds  of  prey.     Some  fe£ts  among  them  having  flain 
the  vi£lim,  tore  the  body  in  pieces,   which   they  fold 
at    market.       Others   facrificed   men   to    their  gods, 
women  to  ther  goddeffes,  and  children  to  their  infe- 
rior deities.     This  was  the  mod  common  mode  of 
facrifice  :  there  were   others  lefs  frequent  ;  fuch   as 
putting  the  vi£lims  to  death   by  fire,  drowning  chil- 
dren of  both  fexes  in  the  lake,  fliutting  them  up  in 
a  cavern,  and  fuffering  them  to  perifh  with  fear  and 
hunger. 

But  the  principal  facrifice  among  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans was  that  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Gladiato- 
rian.  This  was  an  honourable  death,  and  only  pri- 
fonersdiftinguillied  by  their  valour  were  permitted  to 
die  by  it.  The  prifoner  was  placed  on  a  ftone  in  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  city,  armed  with  a  (hield  and 
a  fhort  fword,  and  tied  by  one  foot.  A  Mexican 
officer,  or  foldier,  better  armed,  mounted  the  done 
to  combat  with  him.  If  the  prifoner  was  vanquilTied, 
he  was  carried  by  a  prieft,  dead  or  alive,  to  the  altar 
of  the  common  facrifices,  where  his  breaft  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  taken  out,  while  the  vi6ior  was  ap- 
plauded, and  rewarded  with  fome  military  honour. — 
If  the  prifoner  conquerred  fix  diiferent  combatants, 
•who  fucceffively  engaged  him,  he  had  his  life  and 
liberty  granted,  and  was  difmiffed  with  honour  to 
his  native  country. 

HISTORY  OF  MEXICO, 

^nd  Conqnejl  of  it  by  the  Spaniai'ds. 

MEXICO  was  under  the  fole  government  of  its 
own  monarchs,  till  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fernando  Cortez,  invaded  and  conquered  it. 
This  expedition  was  undertaken  with  only  508  foot, 
fixteen  troopers,  and  108  feamen.  Cortez,  with  his 
forces,  landed  on  the  coaftof  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
and  having  difperfed  the  natives  with  his  artillery, 
marched  to  the  city  of  Tobafco,  which  he  feized 
upon.  The  next  day  the  Indians  affembled  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  with  which  they  attacked  the  Spani- 
ards; but  Conez,  at  the  head  of  the  horfe,  attack- 
ing them  in  the  flank,  they  retired.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  the  cacique,  or  prince,  fent  a  folemn  em- 
baffy  to  Cortez,  to  implore  peace,  attended  with  a 
prefent  of  fuch  fruits  and  provifions  as  his  country 
afforded,  together  with  jewels,  plumes,  and  painted 
cotton  linen,  and  whatever  he  thought  moft  accept- 
able to  the  conquerors.  The  ambaffadors  approached 
Cortez  as  they  ufed  to  do  their  gods,  with  golden 
pads  or  cenfers,  in  which  they  burnt  aromatic  gums, 
and  other  incenfe :  the  cacique  afterwards  came  in 
perfon,and  made  his  fubmiflion,  bringing  him  twenty 
beautiful  Indian  virgins,  which  he  made  Cortez  a 
prefent  of.  One  of  thefe,  whom  the  general  after- 
wards caufed  to  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Donna 
Marina,  ferved  him,  during  the  whole  expedition, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  concubine  and  interpreter  ; 
for  fhe  was  a  native  of  Mexico,  a  female  of  ready 
wit,  and  underftood  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  and 
the  language  perfectly  well  j  and  indeed  to  her  merit 
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I  and  addrefs  the  Spaniards  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms  in  a  great  meafure.  When  the  cacique  of 
Tobafco  came  to  make  his  fubmiflion,  Cortez  let  him 
know,  that  became  from  a  powerful  prince;  and 
that  his  principal  view  was  to  make  them  all  happy 
m  this  world  and  the  next,  by  making  them  fubjeas 
of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  converting  them  to  the 
true  religion.  To  this  the  frighted  cacique  anfwered, 
that  he  and  his  people  fhould  think  thenifelves  happy 
in  obeying  a  king,  whofe  power  and  greatnefs  ap- 
peared to  fuch  advantage  in  the  valour  of  his  fub- 
jetts:  but  as  to  the  point  of  religion,  he  gave  very 
little  hopes  of  their  converfion. 

As  Cortez  was  about  to  advance  (llll  further  with 
his  fleet  on  the  Mexican  coafl,  he  was  under  the 
greateft  concern  thai  he  muft  leave  thofe  people  be- 
fore he  had  fully  inrtru£fed  them  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  on  Palm-Sunday,  the  day  he  appointed  to 
embark  his  troops,  he  firit  caufed  an  altar  to  be  ereft- 
ed  in  the  open  field,  where  he  celebrated  high  mafs 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Indians,  and  all  his  troops 
marched  in  their  ranks  to  the  altar,  with  boughs  or 
palms  in  their  hands,  to  celebrate  that  feftiva!  :  the 
proceffion  feemed  to  excite  in  the  natives  the  utmoft 
awe  and  reverence,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  cri- 
ed out,  "  This  muft  be  a  great  God,  that  fuch  brave 
men  adore."  Cortez  tailed  to  the  port  of  St.  John 
de  Ulva,  where  he  landed,  and  Donna  Marina  aded 
as  interpreter. 

When  the  general  was  informed  that  Montezuma, 
the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  had  fent  to  know  the  reafon 
of  the  Spaniards  invading  his  country,  he  anfwered 
ambigioufly,  but  (till  preferved  his  defign  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  country.  Montezuma,  in  all  his  mef- 
fages,  tried  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  coming  to 
Mexico,  and  Cortez  as  inflexibly  perfifted  in  that 
intent.  He  forefaw  that  the  Mexicans  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  his  approaching  Mexico,  efpecially  as 
he  was  joined,  about  this  time,  by  a  cacique,  or  prince 
of  the  country,  named  Zempoala,  who  offered  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  Cortez  againft  Montezuma, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and  oppreflbr. 
The  cacique  furniflied  him  with  400  men  to  carry 
his  baggage,  and  others  to  draw  his  artillery,  there 
not  being  any  beaffs  in  this  part  of  the  country  fit  to 
draw  carriages,  but  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  done 
by  the  ftrength  of  men. 

The  Spanifli  commander  continuing  his  march  by 
the  fea-coaft  to  Vera  Cruz,  was  joined  there  bv  about 
thirty  caciques  from  the  mountains,  who  reinforced 
his  troops  with  100,000  men;  and  fom.i  parties  of 
Europeans,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez,  alfo  vo- 
luntarily followed  him  thither,  and  joined  his  troops  : 
whereupon  he  became  fo  confident,  that  they  burnt  all 
his  (hips,  and  having  fortified  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  he 
left  a  fmall  garrifon,  he  began  his  march  diretfly  for 
the  city  of  Mexico,  being  joined  by  the  people  of 
Tlafcala,  a  country  of  great  extent,  who  offered  to 
become  fubjefts  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  at  which 
Montezuma  was  fo  alarmed,  that  he  offered  to  pay  the 
Spaniards  an  annual  tribute,  amounting  to  one  half 
of  his  revenues;  and,  when  he  found  it  in  vain 
to  oppofe  the  general's  march,  he  thought  fit  to  give 
him  an  invitation  to  his  capital  ;  but  Cortez,  who 
was  determined  to  have  the  plunder  of  the  capital 
city,  pretended  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  fincere 
in  their  invitation,  but  had  entered  into  a  confj)iracy 
to  furprife  the  Spaniards,  when  they  had  drawn  them 
into  an  ambufcade,  and  maflacre  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore immediately  began  hoftilities,  and  cut  to  pieces 
fome  thoufands  of  Montezuma's  fubjeQs. 

The  Spaniards,  after  this,  continuing  their  march, 
were  attended  by  feveral  other  caciques  and  lords  of 
the  country,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  op- 
prefllions  of  Montezuma  ;  telling  Cortez,  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  their  deliverer,  fent  from  heaven 
to  reftrain  and  punifh  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  ty- 
rants :  to  whom  he  promifed  his  prote6f  ion,  and  draw- 
ing 
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ing  near  to  Mexico,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  greater 
terror  into  the  natives,  he  ordered  his  artillery  and 
fmall  arms  to  be  difcharged  ;  and  caufed  feveral  Indi- 
ans to  be  (hot,  that  approached  too  near  his  quarters, 
while  he  lay  encamped  at  Amemeca,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mexican  lake.  Here  Prince  Cacumatzin,  the 
nephew  of  Montezuma,  attended  by  the  Mexican 
nobility,  came  to  the  general,  and  bid  him  welcome  ; 
afl'urin'g  him,  that  he  would  meet  wiih  a  very  kind 
and  honourable  reception  from  the  emperor ;  but  inti- 
mated, that  there  having  been  lately  a  great  fcarcity 
of  provifinns  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  occafioned  by 
unfeafonable  weather,  they  could  not  accommodate 
them  as  they  defired  ;  and,  therefore,  entreated  he 
would  defer  his  entrance  into  that  cajjital,  if  he  did 
not  think  fit  entirely  to  decline  going  thither.  But 
Cortez  appearing  determined  to  advance,  the  prince 
feemed  to  acquiefce  ;  and  the  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  were  continued. 

Arriving  at  Quitlavaca,  a  city  fituatcd  on  an  ifland 
in  the  great  lake,  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Mexico, 
Cortez  had  fome  apprehenlions  that  the  Mexicans 
would  break  down  the  raufeway,  and  remove  the 
biidi^es  on  it,  which  would  have  very  much  embar- 
rafT'd  him,  bec;iufe  he  could  neither  have  advanced 
or  retired  in  that  cafe,  efpecially  with  his  horfe  and 
artillery.  But  the  cacique  of  Quitlavaca,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  very  much  en- 
couraged the  general,  telling  him,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  ;  that  the  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  the  anfwers  of 
the  oracles,  and  the  fame  of  the  great  a6f  ions  and  fur- 
pr'fing  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  had  perfettly  difpirited 
their  emperor,  and  difpofed  him  to  fubmit  to  what- 
ever the  general  Hiould  impofe  on  him.  Soon  after, 
Cortez  entered  Mexico  at  the  head  of  450  Spaniards 
and  6000 Tiafcalans;  when  they  were  met  by  Monte- 
zuma himfelf,  who  was  brought  in  a  chair  of  beaten 
gold,  on  the  fhoulders  of  his  favourite  courtiers. — 
The  conference  between  the  emperor  and  the  gene- 
ral was  fhort,  their  fpeeches  were  fuitable  to  the 
occafion,  and  the  emperor  commanded  one  of  the 
princes,  his  relation,  to  condutt  the  genera]  to  the 
palace  affigned  for  his  refidence,  and  then  returned  to 
his  own  palace. 

About  noon,  the  Spaniards  were  brought  to  the 
r  yal  houfe  appointed  for  their  reception,  which  was 
fo  fpacious  as  to  contain  all  the  Europeans  and  their 
auxiliaries:  it  had  thick  ftone  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  :  the  roof  of  the  palace  was  fiat,  and  defend- 
ed by  battlements  and  brea(t  work  ;  infomuch  that, 
when  the  general  had  planted  his  artillery,  and 
placed  his  guards,  it  had  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fortrefs.  To  this  place  Montezuma  came  the 
fame  evening,  and  was  received  by  Cortez  in  the 
principal  fquare  of  the  palace  ;  and  that  monarch 
having  entered  the  room  of  ftate,  and  feated  himfeif, 
ordered  a  chair  for  Cortez,  and  a  fjgnal  was  made 
for  his  courtiers  to  retire  to  the  wall:  whereupon  the 
Spanifli  officers'  did  the  fame ;  and  Cortez  being 
about  to  begin  his  fpeech  by  his  interpreters,  Mon- 
tezuma prevented  him,  by  fpeaking  as  follows: 

"  lllultrious  and  valiant  (tranger  1  Before  you  dif- 
clofe  the  important  meflage  the  great  monarch  you 
came  from  has  given  you  in  command,  it  isneceffary 
fome  allowance  be  made  for  what  fame  has  reported 
of  us  on  either  fide.  You  may  have  been  informed 
by  fome,  that  I  am  one  of  the  immortal  gods  ;  that 
my  wealth  is  immenfcly  great,  and  my  palaces  cover- 
ed with  gold  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have 
heard  that  1  am  tyrannical,  proud  and  cruel.  But 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  equally  impofed 
upon  you  :  you  fee  I  am  a  mortal  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  other  men  ;  and  though  my  riches  are  confider- 
able,  my  vaflals  make  them  much  more  than  they 
are  ;  and  you  find  that  the  walls  of  my  palaces  are 
nothing  more  than  plain  lime  and  (tone.  In  like 
manner,  no  doubt,  has  the  feverity  of  my  govern- 
ment been  magnified  :  but  fufpend  your  judgment  of 


the  whole,  till  you  have  an  opportunity  of  informing 
yourfelf  concerning  it  ;  and  you  will  find  that  what 
my  rebellious  fubjefts  call  oppreffion,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  neceffary  execution  of  juftice. 

"  After  the  fame  manner  have  your  a£fions  been 
reprefented  to  us:  fome  fpeak  of  you  as  gods ;  affirm- 
ing that  the  wild  hearts  obey  you  ;  that  you  grafp  the 
thunder  in  your  hands,  and  command  the  elements  : 
while  others  affure  me,  you  are  wicked,  revengeful, 
proud,  and  tranfported  with  an  infatiable  thirfl  after 
the  gold  our  country  produces. 

"  I  am  now  fenfible  ye  are  of  the  fame  compo(ition 
and  form  of  other  men,  and  diftinguifhed  from  us 
only  by  accidents  which  the  difference  of  countries 
occafions. 

"  Thefe  hearts  (horfes)  that  obey  you  are,  proba- 
bly, a  large  fpecies  of  deer,  that  you  have  tamed  ^nd 
bred  up  in  fuch  imperfed  knowledge  as  may  be  at- 
tained by  animals  :  your  arms  are  made  of  a  metal, 
indeed,  unknown  to  us,  and  the  fire  you  difcharge 
from  them,  with  fuch  an  aftonifliing  found,  may  be 
fome  fecret  taught  by  your  magicians.  As  to  your 
a6fions,  my  ambafl"adors  and  fervants  inform  me,  that 
you  are  pious,  courteous,  and  goverened  by  reafon  : 
that  you  bear  hardrtiips  with  patience  and  chearful- 
nefs,  and  are  rather  liberal  than  covetous  ;  fo  that  we 
muft,  on  both  fides,  lay  afide  our  prejudices  and  pre- 
poffeflTions,  and  rely  only  on  what  our  eyes  and  expe- 
rience teach  us." 

To  this  the  general  anfwered,  *'  That  it  was  true 
various  were  the  reports  they  had  heard  :  fome  endea- 
voured to  defame  and  afperfe  him,  while  others- 
adored  him.  But  the  Spaniards,  who  were  endowed 
with  a  penetrating  fpirit,  ealily  faw  through  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  difcourfe,  and  the  deceit  of  the 
heart ;  that  they  neither  gave  credit  to  his  rebelli- 
ous fubjefts,  or  thofe  that  flattered  him  ;  but  came 
in  his  prefence,  afl"ured  that  he  was  a  great  prince, 
and  a  friend  to  re?fon  ;  but  very  well  fatisfied,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  mortal,  as  they  themfelves  were: 
that  the  hearts  which  obeyed  him  were  not  deer,  but 
fierce  and  generous  animals,  inclined  to  war,  and 
feemed  to  afpire  after  the  fame  glory  as  their  marters. 
That  their  fire-arms  were,  indeed,  the  efFe£l  of  human 
induftry,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  (kill  of  the  magi- 
cian, whofe  arts  were  abominated  by  the  Spaniards." 

Cortez,  having  thus  given  fume  anfwer  to  the  em- 
peror's fpeech,  proceeded  to  inform  him,  "  That  he 
came  ambaffador  from  the  mort  potent  monarch  un- 
der the  fun,  to  delirc  his  triendihip  and  alliance  : — 
that  there  might  be  a  communication  and  intercourfe 
between  their  refpe£live  dominions:  and  by  that 
means,  the  Chrirtians  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
convincing  them  of  their  errors,  and,  inrtead  of  blocks  . 
of  wood  (the  works  of  men's  hands)  inrtru£l  them  to' 
worlhip  and  adore  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
whole  univerfe.  That  this  was  the  firft  and  principal 
thing  the  king  his  marter  commanded  him  to  infift  on 
as  the  nioft  likely  means  of  ertablilhing  a  hifting  amity  ; 
that,  being  united  in  principles  of  religion,  their  al- 
liance might  become  indiffoluble." 

The  emperor  replied,  that,  "  he  accepted  the  al- 
liance propofe^  by  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  as  to  the 
overture  concerning  religion,  he  totally  objected  to 
it ;"  and  making  Cortez  a  rich  prefent,  returned  to 
his  palace. 

For  fome  time,  Cortez  continued  very  intimate  with 
Montezuma,  often  vilitmg  the  Mexican  court ;  and 
that  monarch  frequently  came  to  the  Spanilli  quar- 
ters, making  prefents  to  the  general,  and  to  his 
officers  and  fuldiers,  exhibiting  lliews  and  entertain- 
ments for  their  diverfion.  The  Mexicans  rtill  treated 
the  Spaniards  with  a  refpeft  that  favoured  of  great 
humility  and  condefcenhon.  Montezuma  fpoke  of 
their  king  with  the  greateft  veneration.  His  nobility 
paid  a  profound  re{pe£f  to  the  Spanilli  officers,  and 
the  people  bowed  the  knee  to  the  meaneft  Spanifh 
foldier. 

But 
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But  an  accident   happened,  which   very  much  lef-  li 
fened   the  efieem,  or  rather   dread,  the  Mexicans  at  h 
firll  entertained  of  thefe  foreigners.     It  was  this: —   ; 
One  of   the   emperor's    generals,   levying  the  annual  li 
tax  impofed   on   the   vaffal  princes  in  that  part  of  the  ,| 
country,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  garrif'n  of  Vera  Cruz,  thefe  caciques,  who  had 
thrown   off  their  fubjedion  to  the  Mexican  einpire, 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  applied 
themfelves  to  John   de  Efcalante,  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  for  proteftion  ;   who  thereupon  marched  out  of 
that  fortrefs,   with  40  Spaniards,    and  3  or  4000  con- 
federate Indians,  to   their  alfiftance  ;  and  though  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  the  Mexican  general, 
yet  one   of    the    Spaniards   was  killed,  and    his  head 
fent  up  to  the  court  ;  and   the  governor,  with  five  or 
fix  more  of  his  garrifon    were    mortally    wounded. — 
This  news  being   brought  to  Cortez,  gave  h'm  great 
unealinefs;  and  the   more,   becaufe  he  was  infornied, 
by  the  confederate  Indians,  tliat   the  Mexicans  were 
confultmg  how  to   drive    him    nut   of  his    territories, 
which    they   did    not   a[)prehei!d   to  be  im()ra£ticrtble 
fince  the  engagement  near  Vera  Cruz.      The  Spanifh 
general,    therefore,   finding   it   impoifible  to  maintain 
his  authority  among  the  Indians  any  longer,   without 
entering  on    f>>me  a£Vion   tliat  might  give   thciU   frefli 
caufe   of  artonilhment,  and    recover   that  reputation 
they  feemed  to  have  loll  by  that  unf.')rtunate  accident, 
retolved  to  feiz;  the  perfon  of  Montezuma,  and  bring 
him  prifoner  to  his  quarters;  and  accordingly,    at  an 
hour    when    the    Spaniards    were    ufed    to  pay  their 
court  tothat  prince,  Cortez,  having  given  orders  for  his  | 
men   to  arm   themfelves   without   noife,    and   poffefs 
thcmf  Ives  of  all  the  avenues    leading   to   the  palace, 
in  fmall  parties,   that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it, 
went  to   the    Mexican   court,  attended  by  feveral  of 
his  officers,  and  30  foldiers,  whofe  refolution  he  could 
rely  on,  and  being  admiticd  to  the  emperor's  prefence, 
he  complained  ot  the  violation  of  the  peace  between 
them,  by  one  of  the   Mexican  generals  falling  upon 
his  confederates,  and  alterwards   killing   a   Spaniard 
he  had  taken  in  cool  blood.     To  which  Montezuma 
anfwered,  "  That    if  any    thing   of  that  nature  had 
been  done,  it  was  wiihout    his   orders  ;  and    he   was 
ready  to  make  fatisfa6Iion  for   any   injury   that  might 
have  been  done  undefigncdly,  either  to  the  Spaniards 
or  their  allies."     But  Coriezgave  him  to  underftand, 
that  nothing  would  faii-sfy  them  but  his  furrendering 
himfelf  into  their    hands,  and   refidmg  with  them  in 
the  palace  affigned  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  quarters. 
This  infolent  demand  at  firft  aftoniflied  Montezu- 
ma, who  remained  for  fome  time  filent ;  but  recover- 
ing  from    his    furprize,  he    faid,  that  princes  of  his 
rank  were  not  accuniftomed  to  yield  themfelves  up  to 
a  prifon;  nor  would  his  fubjeCts  permit  thi?,  even  if 
he  fhould  forget  his  dignity  fo  far.    Cortez  anfvvered, 
"  If  he  would  go  along   with  them  voluntarily,  they 
were  not  affraid  of  any  oppofition  his  fubjedts  rtiould 
make  ;  and  ihey  would  treat  him  with  all  the  regard 
due  to  his  dignity  :   he  might  continue  to  exercife  his 
authority  as  formerly,  and  no  reftraint  Ihould  be  put 
on  his  actions  ;  only  for  their  fecurity,  he  infifled  that 
the  emperor  (hould  refide  among  them."     Montezu- 
ma, (till  refufing  to  put  himfelf  into  their  hands,  was 
given  to  underfland,  that  if  he  would  not,  they  would 
carry  him   off  by    force,  or  murder  him  if  they  were 
oppofed  :   whereupon  he    fubmitted  to  do    what  he 
found  it  was  impoflible  to  avoid  ;  and  gave  orders  to 
his  officers  to  prepare  for  his   removal  to  the  Spanifli 
quarter?,   whither  he  went  in  the  ufual  flate,  and  vo- 
luntarily to  all  appearance,  except  that  he  was  attend- 
ed by  a  company  of  Sjjaniards,  who  furrounded   his 
chair. 

The  Indian  monarch,  as  mud  be  eafily  fuppofed, 
was  rendered  very  miferable  by  this  indignity  ;  and 
his  fervants,  lamenting  their  emper  )r'»  hard  fafc, 
threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  ende.ivuuring  to  cafe 
him  of  the  weight  of  his  fetters;  and  though,  when 
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he  recovered  from  his  fird  amazement,  he  began  to 
exprefs  fome  impatience,  yet,  corre^ing  himfelf,  he 
acquiefced  in  his  misfoi tunes,  and  waited  the  event, 
not  without  apprehenfions  that  there  was  a  defign 
againft  his  life  :  but  Cortez  having  f^-en  his  plan  per- 
formed, by  which  he  lound  he  had  (truck  fuch  a  ter- 
ror into  the  Mexicans,  that  little  was  to  be  feared 
from  them,  he  returned  to  Montezuma's  apartment, 
and  ordered  his  fetters  to  be  taken  off;  and,  as  fome 
writers  relate,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  took  ihcm 
off  with  his  own  hands;  for  which  favour  the  empe- 
ror embraced  and  thanked  him.  But,  v.hat  is  ftill 
more  difficult  to  be  believed,  they  affure  us,  that 
Cortez  gave  the  emperor  leave  to  return  to  his  pa- 
lace,^ and  that  he  refufed  the  offer,  out  of  regard  to 
the  Spaniards;  telling  them,  he  knew  very  well  that 
as  foon  as  he  was  put  out  of  their  power,  his  fub- 
jf-as  would  prefs  him  to  take  up  arms  .-igainfl  them, 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  he  had  fuffered  :  nay,  the  Spa- 
nifh  hirtorians  pofitively  affirm,  that,  notwithflanding 
all  the  injuries  and  indignities  they  had  offered  to 
Montezuma,  lie  expreffed  a  more  than  ordinary  friend- 
(liip  and  regard  for  them,  preferring  their  intereff  to 
that  of  his  own  fubjefls. 

The  Spanllh  hiftorian,  De  Solis,  relates,  that  C^.r- 
tcz  gave  iVIontezuma  leave  to  go  svhither  he  pleafed, 
which  he  feems  to  contraditf  in  a  very  few  lines  af- 
terwards: for  he  tells  us,  when  that  prince  only  de- 
fired  to  perform  his  devotions  in  one  of  his  temples, 
ir  was  granted  upon  certain  conditions,  namely,  that 
he  (hould  give  his  roval  word  to  return  to  tlie  Siianilh 
quarters  again,  and  from  that  dav  abolifli  hun)an  fa- 
crifices;  and  we  make  no  douljt  but  they  inliltcd  on 
a  third,  viz.  that  he  fliould  take  a  guard  ot  Spaniards 
with  him  ;  for  they  acknowledge  that  a  body  ot  Spa- 
niards n6fually  attended  him  to  ihe  temple,  which 
they  could  do  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  fecur- 
ing  their  prifoner  :  though  De  Soils  fays,  indeed,  it 
was  at  the  requeft  of  Montezuma  that  they  went  with 
him  :  nor  did  he  ever  go  abroad  without  a  Spanifli 
guard,  or  without  afking  leave  of  Cortez;  or  ever 
lay  one  night  out  of  their  quarters,  by  their  own  con- 
felfion  ;  whieh  they  would  have  us  afcr;be  purely  to 
choice,  and  his  affediion  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
put  fuch  indignities  upon  him.  They  add,  that  Cor- 
tez was  now  become  his  prime  minill-r ;  that  all  polls 
of  honour  or  profit  were  difpofed  of  by  him  and  his 
principal  officers,  who  were  courted  by  the  Mexican 
!  nobility,  when  they  faw  that  no  places  or  preferments 
I  could  be  had  but  by  their  intereft  :  which  poffibly 
I  might  be  true  ;  but  furely  it  is  much  more  probable 
!  that  Montezuma  was  influenced  more  by  his  fears 
I  than  his  affe8ion  for  the  Spaniards.  And  we  may 
:  obferve  from  hence,  that,  with  all  thefe  advantages, 
Cortez,  and  his  Spaniards,  might  have  eflablifhed 
tlteir  power  upon  fuch  a  toundaiion,  as  could  not 
eafily  have  been  overthrown,  without  fuch  a  deluge 
of  blood  as  they  fpilt  afterwards,  if  Cortez  had  been 
as  able  a  politician  as  he  was  a  folditr  ;  or  if  his  be- 
nevolence and  humanity  had  exceeded  his  cruelty 
and  avarice. 

Cortez  feems  to  have  left  fcarce  any  means  untried 
for  his  fecurity  and  cftablifhment  but  the  princi- 
pal, namely,  gaining  the  afl^e£Iions  of  the  Indians, 
and  winning  them  over  to  his  party,  as  well  as  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  by  acts  of  generofiiy  and  be- 
neficence. He  was  fo  careful  of  himfelf,  that  he 
caufed  fome  brigantines  to  be  built  on  the  lake  of 
Mexico,  whereby  he  entirely  commanded  the  lake, 
and  the  caufeways  leading  to  the  city  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  increafed  his  reputation  with  the  Mexi- 
cans by  the  artful  management  ot  ihofe  vefl'els  ;  for 
the  Indians  were  at  this  time  ignorant  of  the  ufe 
of  fails  and  rudders. 

About  thi.i  lime,  Don  Diego  Vclafques,  governor 

of  Cuba,  being   informed    that  Cortez  had  met  with 

great    fuccefs    in   Mexico,  and    was  endeavouring  to 

render  himfelf  independent    of  him,  declared  him  a 
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lebel,  and  I'ent  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez,  with  800 
men,  to  reduce  him,  and  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanifli  forces  in  Msxicn.  Whereupon 
Cortez  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
confining  Montezuma  there,  marched  to  meet  Nar- 
vaez his  rival,  furprifed  him  in  the  night-time,  made 
him  prifoner,  and  fo  corrupted  the  officers  of  the 
troops  that  came  over  with  Narvaez,  by  the  rich 
prefents  he  made  them,  that  they  agreed  to  join  Cor- 
tez. Thus  reinforced,  he  returned  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  again  ;  anci  now  imagining  himfelf  powerful 
enough  to  fubdue  that  empire  bv  force,  without 
courting  Montezuma  or  his  i'ubjefts,  he  treated 
that  monarch  with  great  contempt.  But  fome  of  the 
Spaniih  hiltorians  obferve,  that  in  this  he  committed 
a  very  great  error:  for  had  the  general,  on  his  re- 
turning in  triumph  with  fuch  an  addition  of  forces, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  emperor  and  his  nobi- 
lity, they  might  have  yielded  to  almoft  any  terms; 
and  he  misht  have  oained  the  dominion  of  that  em- 
pire  for  the  King  ol  Spain,  his  niaffer,  without  any 
bloodlhed.  But  lie  was  too  much  elated  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  think  of  pacific  meafures.  On  the  contr.iry, 
he  refolved  to  give  the  Mexicans  all  manner  of  pro- 
vocations, and  even  rendered  them  dcfperate,  that  he 
might  have  a  colour  to  deftroy  them,  and  feize  all 
their  pofTelfions,  whether  lands  or  trcalure.  lie  found 
a  garrifon  of  80  Spaniards  able  to  repel  the  whole 
force  of  Mexico;  and  he  did  not  doubt,  now  he  faw 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  1100  Spanilli  horfe  and  foot, 
with  a  multitude  of  confederate  Indians,  he  Hiould" 
be  able  bv  force,  to  reduce  the  Mexicans,  and  make 
flaves  of  them. 

But  Cortez  was  near  paung  very  dear  for  his  pre- 
fumption  ;  for  fending  out  a  detachment  of  lOO  Spa- 
niards and  confederate  Indians  in  fearch  ot  the  enemy, 
who  were  retired  to  the  furthefl  paitof  the  city,  they 
were  furrounded,  and    in  danger  of  having  their  re- 
treat cut   off:  and    he   himfelf,   with    the   red  of  his 
troops,   narrowly    efraped    being    l^arved,  or  cut   in 
pieces  ;  for  the  Mexicans,  rendered    brave   by    their 
defpair,   were  not  afraid  to  attack  Cortez  in  his  quar- 
ters, though  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  a 
train  of  artillery  ;  and  when,   at  any  time,   he  made  a 
fally,   he  found  entrenchments  in  the  Hreets,   and  the 
bridges  broken  down,   which  rendered  his  cavalry,  in 
a  manner,  ufelefs ;    and    though  he  ufually  came  off 
vifforious,  he  found  he  had    committed   a  very  great 
error  in  (hutting  himfelf'  up  in  Mexico,  from  whence 
it  was    almotl   impoffible    lo  make    his    retreat,  and 
where  he  found  it  impra£ficable  to  fetch  in  provifions  ; 
the  enemy  being    marters  of  all   the   taufeways  that 
led  to  the  town,  and  of  all  the  boats  upon  the  lake  : 
fo  that  if  his  people  were  not  dedroyed  by  the  conti- 
nual attacks  of  the  enemy,   they  muft  certainly,  in  a 
fliort  time,  be   reduced    by   famine.     In   this  diflrefs, 
Cortez  thought  fit  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with 
Alontezuma,  and    make  ufe   of   the  authority  he  Hill 
retained  among  his   fubjects,  to   induce   them  to  lay 
dov<4n  their  arms,  and   permit  the  Spaniards  to  march 
out  of  Mexico,   which,  it  was  prefumed,  they  would 
readily  have  come  intr),  that  they  might  get   rid  of  a 
people  fo  much  dreaded,  as  well   as  hated,  by  them. 
Accordingly,  a  parley    being  propofed  and  agreed 
to,  Montezuma   appeared  on    the  battlements  ot  the 
palace,  and  fome  of  the  Mexican  nobility  advancing 
to  hear  what    overtures  he   would   make  them,  the 
Spaniards    tell    us,  their  emperor    made  a  fpeech   to 
his  fubjetls,   wherein   lie   grcaily  reprimanded  them 
for  taking  up  arms    without  his'leave,   though  it  was 
with  an  intention  to  obtain  the  libertyof  their  prince, 
declaring   that  he   was,  in  reality,  under  no  manner 
ofreflraint,  but    remained  with    the   Spaniards  from 
choice;  that  he  thought  himfi  if  obliged    to  fliew  the 
Spaniards  this  favour,  on  account  of  the  refpe£f  they 
had  always    paid  him.  and  out  of  duty  to  the  prince 
that  had  fent  them  ;  that  their  embaffy  being  difpatch- 
ed,  he   was  about  to  difmifs  thefe  foreigners  from  his 


court,  and  defired  his  i'ubjetts  would  lay  dow  their 
arms,  and  not  interrupt  their  march,  and  he  would 
readily  pardon  their  having  taken  up  arms  ;  or  to 
that  effcff. 

This  fpeech  was  but  little  regarded  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  knew  that  whatever  their  emperor's  words 
were,  they  were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  Spaniards, 
whofe  prifoner  he  was,  and  tended  o.ily  to  procure 
them  a  fafe  retreat  ;  and  they  were  fenfible,  if  they 
loft  the  advantage  they  had,  they  mult  never  evpcdk 
fuch  another  opportunity  ot  getting  rid  of  thefe  un- 
welcome guefts.  They  had  them  cooped  up  in  this 
fortrefs,  where  no  relief  could  be  brought  them,  and 
from  whence  it  was  fcarce  poffible  f'.r  them  to  retreat, 
if  the  Mexicans  broke  down  the  bridges  and  caufe- 
ways  up  in  the  lake,  and  made  fuch  ditches  and 
trenches  in  the  (Ireets,  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
had  taught  them  ;  but  forefaw,  it  ever  their  enemies 
got  over  the  lake  again,  they  might  not  only  receive 
trefh  reinforcements  from  Spain  and  their  Indian 
allies,  but  they  mult  engage  them  to  great  difadvan- 
tage  in  their  open  country,  ha»ing  nothing  to  oppofe 
their  horfe  and  artillery.  The  Mexicans  refolved, 
therefore  not  to  confent  to  a  ceffation  of  arms,  but 
rejefted  the  overture  with  difdain,  as  being  framed 
onlv  to  give  their  mortal  enemies  an  o()poMunity  of 
efcapiiig  out  of  their  hands,  and  reinforcing  them- 
felves to  the  deftru£fon  o!  their  country  ;  and  they 
were  fo  enraged  at  the  overture,  that  they  (hot  at 
their  emperor  for  making  it  them,  and  mortally 
wounded  him. 

The  Spaniard,  'finding  the  Mexicans  were  not  to 
be  afnuled  with  inliciious  prupofals,  from  what  hand 
foever  they  came  ;  that  his  provifions  were  almoft 
fpent,  and  that  it  would  be  impra£licable  to  make 
his  retreat  in  the  day-time  ;  refolved  lo  attempt  it  in 
the  dark  night.  Having  divided  the  treafure,  there- 
fore, amongll  his  men,  with  which  they  were  pretty 
well  loaded,  for  it  amounted  to  an  immenfe  fum, 
he  iffued  out  of  his  quarters  at  midnight,  the  wea- 
ther being  extremely  tempeftuous,  whereby  his  march 
was  for  fome  time  concealed  ;  but  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  mile  upon  the  caufeway  before  he  found 
himfelf  attacked  on  every  fide  by  the  Mexicans, 
boih  by  land  and  water,  the  lake  being  filled  with 
their  canoes  or  boats;  and  as  they  had  broken  down 
t!)e  bridges,  and  cut  tlie  caufeways  through  in  feve- 
ral  places,  the  Spaniards  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  entirely  cut  off.  Cortez,  indeed,  had  (ore- 
(een  this,  and  provided  a  portable  bridge  to  pafs 
the  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  which  was  of  great 
ufe  to  him  in  feveral  places:  but  the  Indians  found 
means  to  detfroy  this  bridge  before  they  were  all 
paffed  over,  and  their  rear-gu.ird,  confiding  of  2 
or  300  Spaniards,  and  1000  confederate  Indians, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  They  alfo  loft  their  artillery, 
prifoners,  baggage,  and  treafure,  with  J-G  horfes. — 
Cortez,  however,  with  the  beft  part  of  his  force, 
broke  through  the  Indians,  and  efcaped  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  lake.  Some  impute  this  lofs  to  the  ava- 
rice of  his  foldiers,  who  were  (o  loaded  with  gold 
and  filver  that  they  could  Icarce  make  ufe  of  their 
arms ;  and  pollibly  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  it  : — 
but  we  believe  every  one  who  conliders  his  circum- 
ftances  muft  be  of  an  opinion,  that  he  was  very  for- 
tunate in  efcaping  fo  well.  Hid  the  enemy  provided 
a  body  of  forces  to  oppofe  him  on  the  further  fide  of 
the  lake,  he  muft  inevitably  have  periflted  ;  but  they 
I  did  not  expeft  his  fallyingout  fo  fuddeniy,  efpecially 
in  that  tempeftuous  feafon,  and  were  not,  therefore, 
provided  to  attack  him. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorian  endeavours  to  give  us  a  par- 
ticular account  ofihis  action,  admires  the  valour  and 
condudl  of  Cortez  and  his  officers,  and  informs  us 
how  every  one  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  this  memor- 
able retreat.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  they 
arrived  jull  as  it  was  day-light  on  firm  land,  and 
1  thought    themfelves    very  happy  that    there  was  no 
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army  to  oppofc  them  there,  and  that  they  were  pur- 
lued  no  further,  till  ihey  had  time  to  form  and  reco- 
ver themfejves  from  their  confternation. 

This  good  fortune,  it  feems,  was  owing  to  the 
compaflion  the  Mexicans  exprefTed  for  the  two  fons 
Oi  Montezuma,  and  feverai  princes  of  the  royal  blood, 
whom  they  found  flaughtered  among  the  Spaniards, 
when  the  day-light  appeared.  The  Mexicans  relate 
that  Montezuma  himfelf  was  of  that  number;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  murdered  both  him  and  his  fons, 
when  they  found  they  could  not  carry  them  off.  The 
Spaniards  on  the  other  hand,  fay,  that  Montezuma 
was  killed  before  by  the  arrows  of  the  Mexicans; 
and  that  the  princes,  alfo,  were  accidentally  killed  in 
the  engagement  while  it  was  dark,  as  ihey  could  not 
diftinguilh  friends  from  foes.  But  however  that  was, 
it  is  agreed  iliat  the  princes  were  found  dead,  pierced 
through  with  many  wounds;  and  the  Mexicans  defer- 
red the  purfuit  of  the  Spaniards,  to  folemnize  the  ob- 
fequies  of  ihofe  two  princes,  or  of  Montezuma  him- 
leir.  To  which  piece  of  piety,  Cortez  and  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  left  alive,  in  a  great  meafure  owed 
their  fafety. 

The  Spaniil)  forces  having  halted  fame  time  tn  re- 
frefti  themfelves,  and  take  care  of  their  wounded  men,  . 
continued  thrir  march  towards  Tlafcala,  the  country 
of  their  faiihful  allies  and  confederates ;  but  they  had 
not  advanced  many  K'agues  before  they  were  again 
overtaken,  and  artacked  by  the  Mexican*;,  at  a  time 
when  ihey  were  fo  fatigued  and  harafl'ed,  that  had  not 
Coitez  taken  polfelTion  of  a  temple,  that  very  fortu- 
nately lay  in  his  way,  he  would  have  found  it  ditficult 
to  have  repulfed  the  enemy.  But  the  Mexicans,  find- 
ing they  could  make  no  imprellion  on  the  Spaniards, 
as  ihey  lay  entrenched  within  thofe  walls,  thought  fit 
to  found  a  retreat.  However,  Cortez,  apprehending 
he  iTiouId  be  diftrcfTed  here  for  want  of  provifions, 
began  his  march  again  at  midnight,  with  great  filence, 
in  hopes  to  have  got  the  ftart  of  the  enemy  fo  far, 
that  he  fhould  have  reached  the  Tlafcalan  territories 
before  they  could  have  overtaken  him;  but,  to  his 
great  furprife,  bein^  arrived  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  he  difcovered  the  whole  forces  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, confiffing  of  '200,000  men,  drawn  up  in  batta- 
lia in  the  valley  ot  Otumba,  through  which  it  was 
necelTary  to  paf>,  in  his  way  to  Tlafcala  ;  whereupon 
Cortez  made  only  this  ihort  fpeech  to  his  officers, 
*'  We  n)uft  either  die  or  conquer  j"  and  finding  an 
uncommon  ardour  in  his  foldieis  to  engage,  he  imme- 
diately led  them  on. 

The  fight  was  for  feme  time  bloody  and  obftinate; 
and  Cortez,  apprehending  his  men  would  be  wea- 
ried out  by  the  continual  fupplies  of  frefh  forces, 
which  the  Indians  poured  in  upon  him,  gavt  a  fur- 
■prifing  turn  to  the  battle,  by  attacking  the  imperial 
ftandard,  carried  by  the  Mexican  general,  who  was 
furrounded  by  the  nobility  ;  for  having  routed  them, 
killed  the  general,  and  taken  the  flandard,  the  refl 
of  their  troops  turned  their  backs  and  fied,  and  were 
purfued  with  incredible  (laughter  by  the  Spaniards 
and  their  Indian  allies,  who  made  themfelves  ample 
amends  with  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  for  thetreafure 
they  loft  on  retiring  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Cortez 
now  found  it  neceffary  to  cultivate  a  good  underffand- 
ing  with  the  caciques  and  princes  of  the  country, 
and  to  take  their  troops  into  his  fervice  ;  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  (uch  poffs  as  might  be  of  moft  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  reducing  the  city  of  Mexico;  and 
as  he  could  not  approach  it  by  land  but  on  the  caufe- 
ways,  he  built  13  brigantines  and  (loops,  whereby 
he  bt;came  matler  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and 
then  attacked  the  town  by  water  as  well  as  on  the 
land  fide,  having  about  1000  Spaniards  in  his  army, 
and  '200,000  Indian  allies.  He  took  the  city  by  (torm 
on  the  13th  of  Augult  1521.  One  hundred  thoufand 
Mexicans  perifhed  in  the  defence  of  the  city;  and 
this  conqueft  was  attended  with  the  fubmiifion  of 
mofl  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  who  confented 


I  to  acknowledge    tliemfelves   fubjefts   to  the  king    of 
I  Spain   (the  then  emperor  Charles  V.) 

The  city  of  Mexico  being  thus  reduced,  Cortez 
diflributed  the  plunder  among  his  foldiers,  refrrving 
only  a  fifth,  with  the  moft  remarkable  curiofities,  for 
the  king,  which  he  fent  to  Spain  by  fotne  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  together  with  an  account  of  his  cort- 
quefl,  and  the  Rate  of  that  country,  defiring  his  ma- 
jefty  would  confirm  the  magidrates  he  hati  appointed 
to  govern  ir,  with  the  grants  of  the  conquered  land?, 
;ind  Indian  flaves  he  had  made,  to  his  foldicis.  Among 
the  rich  jewels  Cortez  fent  to  the  emperor,  it  is  faid, 
there  was  a  fine  emerald,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  at  the  biggeftend; 
a  noble  fet  of  gold  and  filver  veffels ;  feverai  things 
caff  in  gold  and  filver,  viz.  beafls,  birds,  fifhes,  fruits, 
and  flowers;  bracelets,  rings,  pendants-,  and  other 
ornamental  pieces  of  plate  and  jewels:  fune  of  their 
idols,  cotton  veftments  of  their  priefls,  furs,  and  fea- 
thers of  various  colours. 

The  general  requeued  his  Imperial  majcfty  to  fend 
over  perfons  qualified  to  furvey  the  country,  that  it 
might  he  imprvjved  to  the  beft  advantage,  with  the 
priefls  and  milTionaries  for  the  converlion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  alfo  cattle,  wi;h  feeds  and  plants  to  improve 
the  lands;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  provided  particularly 
againft  the  fending  over  phylicians  or  la.vyers.  What 
could  have  been  his  reafon  againfl  fending  phyficians, 
is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived;  but  he  had  certainlv  all 
the  reafon  in  the  world  to  defire  that  neither  laws  or 
lawyers  fljould  be  admitted  there,  having  determin- 
ed to  treat  the  natives  as  flaVes,  and  feize  bosh  their 
perfons  and  pofTeirions,  and,  indeed,  to  ufurp  an  ar- 
bitrary dominion  over  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  ill 
the  New  World. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CHAP.     XXI. 
TERRA  FIRMA,  OR  CASTILLA  DEL  ORO. 

SUita'ion,  Boundaries,  Divi/tons,  Bays,  Harbours, 
Capes,  Climate,  Soil,  Vegetable  Produce,  Animals, 
F'ljh,  Natives,  Commerce,  and  Government. 

THE  province  of  Terra  Firma  is  fituated  between 
the  equator  and  12  deg.  north  lat.  and  between 
GO  and  82  deg.  of  well  long,  being  about  1400  miles 
in  length,  and  700  in  breadih.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  bv  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  called  the 
North  Sea;  on  the  fouth  by  Peru  and  the  country  of 
the  Amazons  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Guiana  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Old  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Otean.  It  is 
divided  as  in  the  following  table: 

Divisions.         Subdivisions.         Ch.  Towns. 
Terra  Firma"^ 

Proper,  or  >  Porto  Bello,  Panama. 
Y>.\r\tn...) 

Carthagena Carthagena. 

NorthDivifion-|  St.  Martha. ...St.Martha. 

RiodelaHache  Rio  de  la  Hache. 

Venezuela Venezuela. 

Comana Comana. 

New  Andalufia,")  ,,.    tu 

r>    •  fSt.    Ihomas. 

,^      or  raria S 

(New  Granada. .Santa  Fede  Bagota. 

\  Popayan Popayan. 

The   line  which  feparates  Terra  Firma  from  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  forms  alfo  the  boundary  be- 
tween 


South  Divifion 
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A  NEW  AND   COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 


t<.veen  North  and  South  America.     This  boundary  is  \\ 
drawn  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  a   few  leagues 
to  the    wellward    of  Porto    Bello    and   Panama.     It 
erodes  the  ifthrnus  in  its  nnrroweft  part,   which  is  not 
here  above  fixty  miles  in  breadth. 

The  chief  bays  in  Terra  Firma  are  thofe  of  Pa- 
nama and  St.  Michael,  both  in  the  South  Sea.  In 
the  North  Sea  are  the  bays  of  Porto  Bello,  Sino,  Car- 
tha^ena,  Maracaiba,  Guiara,  and  Curiaco,  together  j 
with  the  gulfs  of  Darien,  Venezula,  Triefto,  and 
Paria. 

The  principal  harbours  are  thofe  of  Porto  Bello 
and  Carthagena. 

The  capes  mod  worthy  of  notice  are.  Cape 
del  Agua,  de  Vela,  Conquibaco,  Cabelo,  Blanco, 
Galera,  Three  Points,  Naffau,  Sambles  Point,  Point 
Canoa,  and  Swart  Point. 

The  climate  is  neither  pleafant  nor  healthy  ;  the  in- 
habitants, one  pirt  of  the  year,  being  fcorched  by  the 
nioft  intenfe  and  burning  heat,  and  the  other  almofl 
drowned  with  perpetual  floods  of  rain,  pouring  from 
the  fky  with  fuch  violence  as  if  a  general  deluge  was 
to  enfue. 

In  fo  large  a  tra£t  of  country,  the  foil  muft  neceflTa- 
rily  vary.  Accordingly,  in  fome  parts,  it  is  a  barren 
fand,  or  drowned  mangrove  land,  that  will  fcarce 
produce  any  kind  of  grain  ;  in  others,  it  yields  Indian 
corn,  balms,  gums,  and  drugs,  almofl:  all  manner  of 
truits,  as  well  of  Old  as  of  New  Spain,  fugar,  to- 
bacco, Brazil  wood,  and  feveral  kinds  of  dying  woods; 
a  variety  of  precious  (tones,  particularly  emeralds  and 
fapphires  ;  venifon,  and  other  game.  The  plantations 
ol  cocoa,  or  chocolate  nuts,  in  the  diftrict  of  Carac- 
cas,  are  efteemed  the  bed  in  America.  The  trees, 
moft  remarkable  for  their  dimenfions,  are,  the  cedar, 
.  the  maria,  and  balfam-tree.  The  manchincel  tree  is 
very  remarkable  :  it  bears  a  fruit  refembling  an  apple, 
but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains 
the  moll  fubtle  poifon,  ngainft  which,  common  oil  is 
found  to  be  the  beft  antidote.  Such  is  the  malignity 
of  this  tree,  that  (hould  a  perlon  only  deep  under  it, 
he  would  find  his  body  all  fweiled,  and  racked  with 
the  fevercfl  tortures.  The  beads  ftom  infiin£t  alone, 
avoid  it. 


The  mountains  abound  with  tygers,  and,  according 
to  fome,  with  lions,  and  great  numbers  of  oiher  wild 
beads.  Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  this  country, 
the  mod  remarkable  is  the  Sloth,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
by  way  of  derifion,  the  Swift  Peter.  It  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  in  fliape  and  fize, 
but  is  of  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare 
hams  and  feet,  and  its  fkin  all  over  corrugated.  He 
Hands  in  no  need  of  either  chain  or  hutch,  never  dir- 
ring,  unlefs  compelled  by  hunger,  and  is  faid  to  be  fe- 
veral minutes  in  moving  one  of  his  legs,  and  blows  do 
not  make  him  mend  his  pace.  When  he  moves,  every 
effort  is  attended  with  fuch  plaintive  and  difagree- 
able  cries,  as  excites  at  once  pity  and  difguft.  The 
whole  defence  of  this  wretched  creature  confidsin  this 
cry ;  for  on  the  firft  hodile  approach  he  naturally  puts 
himfelf  in  motion,  which  is  always  accompanied  with 
difgudful  howling,  fo  that  his  purfuer  flies  much 
more  fpeedily  in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  horrid  noife  he  makes.  This  animal,  when  he 
finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  looks  out  with 
a  great  deal  of  pains  for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he 
afcends  with  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs,  moving  flowly, 
crying,  and  dopping  by  turns.  Having  at  length 
mounted  the  tree,  he  plucks  off  all  the  fruit,  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another 
troublefome  journey,  and  rather  than  undergo  the 
fatiguing  labour  of  coming  down  again,  he  wraps 
himfelf  together  in  a  bunch,  and  with  a  fliriek  drops 


to  the  ground.  Other  fpecies  of  monkies  are  very 
numerous  in  thefe  countries  ;  they  keep  together  26 
or  30  in  a  herd,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  if  they  meet  with  a  fingle  per- 
fon,he  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  them  j 
if  not,  they  chatter,  and  make  a  frightful  noife,  throw- 
ing things  at  him;  they  hang  themlelves  by  the  tail 
on  the  boughs,  and  feem  to  threaten  hi.n  all  the  way 
he  paffes,  but  they  ufually  fcamper  away  when  they 
fee  two  or  three  people  together.  Many  of  the  ani- 
mals of  North-America,  already  defcribed,  are  found 
in  thefe  fouthern  parts. 

The  rivers,  feas,  and  lakes,  teem  with  filli,  and 
alfo  with  alligators;  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
were  once  furniflied  with  the  riched  treafures,  now 
almoft  exhauded.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  pearl 
fitheries  on  the  coaft,  which  are  tar  from  being  fo 
profitable  now  as  formerly. 


The  natives  of  Terra  Firma  are  bold   and  warlike, 
and  as  they  have  almod  impregnable  and  inacceflible 
fortrefl'es,  and  bear  an   inveterate  hatred  to  the  Spa- 
niard?, they  never  have  been,  and  it  is  probable  never 
will  be,  entirely   fubdued.      They   have  lank,  coarfe, 
long  black  hair.     Their  natural  complex!. )n  is  a  cop- 
per colour.     The  inhabitants  are  differently  dreffed, 
according  to  the   Spanifli  tartiion.      The  men  wear  a 
caffock  without  folds,  c!;fcending  to  the  knees,  a  large 
cape,  and  fltcves  open  at  both  fides;    it  has  button- 
holes, and  two  rows  of  buttons.     The   habits   of  the 
better  fort  are   made  of  embroidered  duffs.  The  han- 
dicrafts wear  a  blue  duff,   of  the  manufa£\ure  of  the 
country,  but  in  make  it  differs  not  from  the  other. — 
The  Indians  of  didindlion  are  fingular,  in    wearing  a 
kind   of  trowfers  of    white    cotton,  which   defcends 
from  the  waid  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.     The  ladies 
wear  a  Faldelin,  a   fpecies  of  ftays   or   rather  jumps  j 
a  diift  which  defcends  only  to  the  waid  ;  a  bay  mantle 
enclofes  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  confiding  of  an 
ell  and  a  half  of   that  duff;  and    their  whole  drefs  is 
ornamented  with  rich  laces.     The  drefs  of  the  labour- 
ing women   is   not   didinguirtiable  from   that   of  the 
ladies,  but  by  its  inferior  quality,  the  fafhion  being 
the  fame.     A  mongrel,  or   Creole,  is  known  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his   habit  and    its  ingenuity.     The  In- 
dian peafant  wears  a  bay    mantle;  and   the  common 
native  Indian,  a  piece  of  fackcloth  fadened  over  the 
dioulders  by  two  pins. 


The  commerce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  Panama,  Carthagena,  and  Porto 
Bello,  which  are  three  of  the  mod  confiderable  cities 
in  Spanilh  America,  and  each  containing  feveral  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  Three  annual  fairs,  for  Indian, 
American,  and  European  commodities,  are  held  here. 
Among  the  natural  merchandife  of  Terra  Firma, 
the  pearls  found  on  the  coad,  particularly  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  are  not  the  lead  confiderable.  An  im- 
menfe  number  of  negro  flaves  are  employed  in  fiffi- 
ing  for  thefe,  and  their  dexterity  in  this  occupation  is 
very  furprifing.  This  kind  of  fidiing  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  iflands  in  the 
bay,  iince  every  one  of  thefe  negro-divers  is  obliged 
J  to  deliver  to  his  mader  daily  a  certain  number  of 
pearls.  They  are  fometimes,  however,  devoured  by 
filh,  particularly  the  (harks,  while  they  dive  to  the 
bottom,  or  are  crufhed  againd  the  flielves  of  the 
rocks. 

The  government  of  Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame 
footing  with  that  of  Mexico.  The  governor  of  Porto 
Bello,  who  always  belongs  to  the  army,  is  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  prefident  of  Panama,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal town,  whither  all  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filver, 
with  other  rich  merchandife  from  all  parts  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  are  brought  and  lodged  in  ftore-houfes, 
till  they  can  be  tranfported  to  Europe. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

PERU. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Animals,  Birds,  Vet/ctable  Productions,  Inhabi- 
tants, Slaves,  ^'C. 

PERU  is  sitdated  between  the  GOth  and  70tli  de^. 
of  west  lon<;'.  and  between  the  equator  ai\d  2-5th 
deg.  of  south  lat.  being"  -WO  miles  in  breadth,  and 
20()0  in  leng'th.  It  is  bounded  by  Terra  Firma  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Cordilleras  on  the  east ;  by  Chili 
on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 

Divisions.  Puovinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Koith  division Quito Quito,  Payta. 

Middle  division Lima,  or  Los  Rt- yes....[,ima,Cusco,  and  Callao. 

South  division Los  Chaixos Polosi,  Poico. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Sotith  Sea,  borders  on  Peru. 
The  principal  bays  and  harbours  are  Payta,  Mala- 
brig'o,  Cuanchaio,  Cosma,  Vermeio,  Guara,  Ylo,  Ari- 
ca,  and  Callao,  the  port-town  to  Lima.  Tlie  rivers 
are,  Granada,  or  Cag-daleira,  Oronoque,  Amazon,  and 
Plate,  which  rise  in  the  Andes,  as  do  likewise  many 
others,  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the 
equator  and  eia^hth  deg-.  south  lat.  The  ^^'ater  of 
one  of  the  rivers  is  as  red  as  blood  ;  others,  in  their 
course,  tinii  whatever  they  touch,  or  i>ass  over,  into 
stone ;  and  here  are  fountains  of  liquid  matter,  called 
Coppey,  resembling-  pitch  and  tar,  and  used  for  that 
purpose  by  the  seamen. 

Though  this  country, is  situated  within  the  torrid 
zone,  it  is  not  so  prodigiously  hot  as  tropical  countries 
in  general  are,  and  in  some  parts  the  cold  is  even 
painful.  By  the  elevation  of  Peru  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  or  rather  of  the  wliole  earth,  the  winds 
are  more  subtle,  cong-elation  more  natural,  and  the 
heat  modeiated.  The  sky  too,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly covered  with  clouds,  shields  them  from  the 
direct  rays  ef  the  sun ;  but  what  is  reniarkaltle,  it 
scarcely  ever  rains  here,  which  defect  is  supplied  by 
a  soft,  kindly  dew  that  falls  every  night,  and  refreshes 
the  vegetable  creation  sufficiently,  so  as  to  produce  in 
jnaiiy  places  the  greatest  fertility ;  Ijut  near  Quito 
they  have  sometimes  very  heavy  rains,  attended  by 
dreadful  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning;  earthquakes 
are  also  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  destructive  in 
this  country.  The  soil,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Peru, 
and  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  usually  very  fertile,  but 
along  the  seii  coasts  it  is  a  barren  sand. 

Vast  quantities  of  cattle  were  imported  by  the 
Spaniards  into  Peru,  when  they  took  possession  of  that, 
country ;  they  are  now  so  amazingly  incrtased,  that 
they  run  wild,  and  arc  hunted  like  game.  Tliere  are 
few  wild  beasts,  and  those  not  very  tierce  or  dangerous ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  animals  are  tte  Peruvian 
sheep,  called  lamas,  and  the  vicuiuias.  The  lama  in 
several  particulars  resembles  the  camel,  as  in  the  shape 
of  its  neck,  head,  and  sonio  other  parts;  but  has  no 
bunch,  is  much  smaller,  and  cloven  footed.  Its  upper 
lip  is  cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which,  when 
enraged,  it  spits  akindof  venoniousjuice,  that  inflames 
the  pait  on  which  it  falls.  The  wool  with  which  it 
is  coA  ered,  is  ofdifl'erent  colours:,  but  usually  brown. 
These  animals  are  naturally  docile,  so  that  tlio  Indians 
use  them  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  they  will  carry  any 
load  under  a  hundred  weight.  Formerly  they  used  to 
eat  their  flesh,  and  still  contintie  to  make  that  use  of 
such  as  are  past  their  labour,  esteeming  it  preferable 
to  mutton.  The  vicunna  resembles  the  lama  in  shape, 
but  is  smaller,  and  its  wool  shorter  and  finer.  It  is 
brown  all  over  the  body  except  the  belly,  which  is 
whitish.  In  this  creature  is  found  the  bezoar-stonc, 
esteemed  a  specific  against  poisons. 
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The  most  remarkable  birds  found  in  Peru  are  the 
cendors,  and  zmnbadors  or  hiunmers  The  cendor 
is  prodigiously  large  and  strong,  and  in  colour  and  ap- 
pearance resembles  the  birdi  called  galinazo,  and, 
like  that,  is  exceedingly  carnivorous,  frequently  seiz- 
ing the  lambs  as  they  are  feeding  upon  the  heath,  and 
flying  away  with  them.  The  strength  of  this  bird  is 
so  great,  that  it  will  sometimes  knock  down  with  its 
wing  the  man  wlio  approaches  to  kill  it:  their  wings 
also  serve  them  as  a  shield,  by  which  they  ward  o% 
blows  aimed  at  them.  The  zumbador,  or  hunmier, 
is  a  bird  pecidiar  to  the  mountainous  deserts  of  Peru. 
They  are  seldom  seen,  though  frequently  heard,  both 
by  their  singing,  and  a  strange  hunmiing  made  in  the 
air  by  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  which,  when  near, 
causes  a  noise  equal  to  that  of  a  rocket.  The  insects 
found  in  Peru  are  musquitoes  in  prodigious  numbers, 
miguas,  and  several  others  equally  venomous  ;  also  a 
variety  of  beautiful  butterflies ;  and  that  valuable 
article  in  the  commerce  of  this  country,  the  cochi- 
neal, formerly  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a 
plant,  but  is  now  proved  to  be  an  insect ;  as  hereafter 
described. 

The  vegetalile  productions  are,  plenty  of  European 
corn,  maize,  cassava,  and  other  roots ;  pine-apples, 
melons,  grapes,  from  which  the  Peruvians  make  ex- 
cellent wine  and  brandy,  guuvoes,  patolas,  bananas, 
tamarinds,  olives,  and  figs  ;  several  sorts  of  gums  and 
drugs,  as  sarsaparilla,  dragon's  blood,  balsam  of  Tola 
and  Peru,  some  rhubarb,  storax  and  gnaiacnm. — 
Among  their  rarest  trees,  the  most  valuable  is  that 
which  yields  the  quinquina,  or  Jesuits  bark.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  cherry  tree  ;  the  leaves 
are  round  and  indented,  and  it  bears  a  long  reddish 
flower,  from  whence  arises  a  pod  containing  a  kernel 
resembling  an  almond  ;  but  neither  the  kernel  nor 
the  fruit  have  the  same  virtue  as  the  bark,  v.'hich  is 
an  efficacious  medicine  in  intermitting  fevers,  and 
various  other  disorders.  In  the  plains  of  Truxillo 
there  is  a  tree  which  bears  twenty  or  thirty  flowers, 
all  of  them  different,  and  of  divers  colours,  hanging- 
together  like  a  bimch  of  grapes.  Another,  called 
maguej,  is  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
supplies  them  with  honey,  vinegar,  and  drink.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  are  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  may  be 
wrought  like  hemp ;  and  from  them  they  make  a 
thread  called  pica.  The  wood  is  fit  for  covering 
houses;  the  prickles  or  thorns,  with  which  it  abounds, 
serve  for  neetlles,  and  the  fruit  has  all  the  qualities  of 
soap.  Guinea  or  Cayenne  pepper,  is  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  vale  of  Arica,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  southern  parts,  from  whence  they  export 
it  annually  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns. 

That  valuable  article  of  the  commerce  of  this  coim- 
try,  cochineal,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  or 
seed  ot  some  particular  plant,  but  now  ascertaiueil 
to  be  an  insect ;  is  bred  on  a  plant  called  Opuntia, 
or  Prickly  Pear,  which  consist  wholly  of  thick  succu- 
lent oval  leaves  joined  end  to  end,  and  s|)reading  out 
on  the  sides  in  various  ramifications.  The  flower  is 
large,  and  the  fruit  reseud>les  a  fig  ;  this  is  full  of  a 
crimson  juice,  and  to  this  juice  the  cochineal  owes  its 
colour.  When  the  rainy  season  comes  on,  those  who 
cultivate  this  plant  cut  off'  the  heads  which  abound 
most  with  such  insects  as  are  not  arrived  attluirftdl 
growth,  ami  preserve  them  very  carefully  from  the 
weather  and  all  other  injin-ies.  These  branches,  though 
separated  from  their  parent  stock,  preserve  their  juices 
for  a  long  time,  and  this  enables  the  insect  not  only  to 
live  till  the  rains  are  over,  but  to  grow  to  its  full  size, 
and  be  in  readiness  to  bring  forth  its  young  as  soon  as 
the  inclemency  of  the  season  is  [)ast.  When  this  time 
comes  on,  they  are  brought  out,  and  placed  upon  the 
proper  plants,  disposed  in  little  nests  of  some  mossy 
substance.  By  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  fresli 
air,  they  bring  forth  in  three  or  four  days  at  furthest, 
when  the  young,  scarce  bigger  than  a  mite,  run  about 
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with  wonderful  celerity,  an  1  the  vvhob  plantation  is 
immediately  filled.  What  is  sing-ular,  this  animal, 
so  lively  in  its  infancy,  <[nickly  loses  all  its  activity, 
and,  attaching-  itself  to  tlio  least  exposed,  and  most 
succulent,  part  of  the  leaf,  clinos  there  without  ever 
movin;;-.  It  is  also  remarkal)le,  tiiat  it  does  not,  at 
least  in  any  visible  manner,  injure  the  plant,  but  ex- 
tracts its  nourishment  by  means  of  its  proboscis, 
ihrongli  the  fine  teguments  uf  the  leaves.  The  males 
of  this  species  of  insect,  differ  greatly  from  the  fe- 
males, tlian  which  they  are  smaller.  The  males,  in 
fact  are  of  no  \alue,  the  females  only  bei'.ig-  gathered, 
for  use.  The  value  of  the  drug  chiefly  consists  in  the 
method  of  killing  and  drying  the  insect.  The  first  is 
by  dipping  the  basket,  into  which  they  are  gathered, 
into  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the 
sun;  the  second,  by  drying  them  in  ovens;  and  the 
third,  by  drying  them  on  cakes  of  maize  ;  which  are 
baked  upon  Hat  stones.  Tlie  last  is  the  worst  kind. 
One  admirai)Ie  tpiality  of  this  drug  is,  that  though  it 
belongs  to  the  animal  creation,  it  never  decays.  With- 
out any  other  care  than  having  been  put  into  a  box, 
some  have  been  known  to  keep  00,  and  even  an  100 
years,  and  retain  their  quality.  It  is  used  in  dyeing 
all  the  several  kinds  of  the  finest  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
purple. 

In  the  northern  parts,  not  far  from  Lima,  there  are 
many  gold  mines ;  and  silver  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
tlance  in  various  provinces  ;  but  the  old  mines  are  con- 
stantly decaying,  and  new  ones  daily  opened.  The 
towns  shift  with  the  mines.  That  of  Potosi,  when 
first  worked  at  an  easy  expence,  contained  90,000 
souls,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  of  which  the  latter  were 
six  to  one  ;  but  the  miners  having  since  dug  very  deep, 
the  silver  is  not  so  easily  biought  up. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  of  the  whole  Spanish 
empire,  is  situated  in  a  fine  valley,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  sea,  in  lat.  12  deg.  2  min.  south.  It  is 
large,  magnificent,  populous,  contains  many  noble 
structures,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  This 
city  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Rimac  ;  and  for  the 
splendor  of  its  inhabitants  the  grandeur  of  its  public 
festivals,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  delight- 
fulness  of  its  climate,  is  superior  to  all  other  cities  in 
South  America.  These  eminent  advantages  are  how- 
ever considerably  overbalanced  Ijy  the  dreadful  earth- 
<[uakes  which  frequently  happen  here,  and  which  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  perpetual  apprehensions  of  being 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  houses  ;  it  has  more 
than  once  been  laid  in  ruins  by  these  tremendous  con- 
vulsions of  nature. 

The  last  earthquake  happened  in  the  year  1717, 
when  Callao,  the  sea-port  of  Lima,  was  entirely 
swallowed  up,  and  three-fourths  of  the  capital  itself 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  destruction  of  Cixllao 
was  the  most  perfect  and  terrible  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, one  only  of  all  the  inhabitants  escaping,  and  he 
by  a  providence  the  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
imaginable.  This  man  was  on  the  fort  which  over- 
looked the  harbour,  going  to  strike  the  flag,  when  he 
perceived  the  sea  to  retire  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  then  swelling  in  a  mountainous  wave,  returned 
with  irresistible  violence.  The  inhabitants  ran  from 
their  houses  in  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion;  he 
heard  a  dreadful  cry  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  immediately  all  was  silent;  the  sea  had  utterly 
overwhelmed  the  place,  and  buried  it  for  ever  in  its 
bosom  ;  but  the  same  wave  which  destroyed  the  town, 
<lrove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  stood, 
into  which  he  threw  himself,  and  was  saved.  The 
town,  before  this  dreadful  earthquake  happened, 
contained  about  3,000  inhabitants.  But  the  cala- 
mity did  not  stop  here  ;  for  the  concussions  continued, 
with  short  intervals,  for  the  space  of  four  months 
afterwards,  in  which  time  no  less  than  450  shocks 
had  been  felt,  some  of  them  no  less  violent  than  the 
first;  so  that  it  v.as  computed  12,000  people  perished, 
some  being  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  or  buried   in 


the  ruins  of  their  houses  and  effects,  and  others 
drowned  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  laid  great 
part  of  the  neighbouring  country  under  water. 

This  city,  which  extends  two  miles  in  length,  ami 
one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  contains  about  60,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  whites  make  only  a  sixth 
part.  Its  wealth  will  be  sufHciently  demonstrated  by 
the  following  remarkable  event :  when  the  viceroy, 
the  Duke  de  la  Paladas,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in 
1(382,  the  inhabitants,  to  do  him  honour,  caused  the 
streets  to  be  paved  with  ingots  of  silver,  amounting 
to  seventeen  uiillions  sterling.  Travellers  in  general 
mention  with  astonishment  the  decorations  of  the 
churches  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  which 
load  and  ornament  even  the  walls. 

Cusco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Peru  before  the 
arri\  al  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Incas,  stands  above  32(i  miles  from  Lima  towards  the 
It  was  then  very  large,  magnificent,  and  popu- 
Ilere  stood  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
was  called  Curiachanciii,  and  contained  im- 
riches.     The  Incas  resided  in  a  part  of  the 


east. 

lous. 

which 

mense 

citadel 


the  walls  of  which  were  incrusted  with  ffold 


and  silver,  anil  the  whole  fortress  was  built  of  stones, 

so  long  that  several  oxen  could  hardly  draw  one  of 
'  them.  It  is  still  a  considerable  town,  containing  about 

40,000  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians.  The  air  is 
I  very    pure  and   wholesome,   and  the    neighbouring 

country  very  pleasant  and  fruitful.     Here  are  some 

manufactures  of  bays  and  cotton  cloth,  and  leather; 

and  in   the  adjacent   mountains   are  gold  and  silver 

mines. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  seated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  between  two 
chains  of  high  mountains.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  a  bishop's  see.  There  are  several  religious  com- 
munities, and  two  colleges,  which  are  a  sort  of  uni- 
versities, under  the  direction  of  the  Jusuits  and  Do- 
minicans. It  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  one  third  are  original  Spaniards.  All  sorts  of 
merchandises  and  commodities  are  exceeding  dear, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  bringing  them 

I  hither.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  treasurer  of  the  kingdom, 

i  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers. 

j       A  very  extensive   commerce  is  carried  on  by  the 

!  merchants  of  Lima,  who  are  immensely  rich ;  they 
are  said  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and 

\  that  both  on  their  own  accounts,  and  as  factors  for 
others.  Here  all  the  products  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  conveyed,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  at 

i  the  harbour  of  Lima  for  such  articles  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Peru  have  occasion  for ;  the  fleet  from  Europe, 
and  the  East-Indies,  land  at  the  same  harbour;  where 
the  commodities  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  are 
bartered  for  each  other.  The  merchants  of  Lima 
purchase  on  their  own  accounts  what  there  is  not  an 
immediate  vent  for,  which  they  lay  up  in  warehouses, 
knowing  that  they  must  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
selling  them,  from  the  great  communication  they  have 
with  almost  every  trading  nation.  There  are  in  Cusco 
several  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which 
supply  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru  with  those  articles. 
Those  who  trade  in  European  commodities,  resort  to 
Potosi,  as  to  a  market,  where  they  are  sure  of  con- 
verting their  merchandise  into  silver.  Another  species 
of  commerce,  carried  on  by  a  set  of  people  called 
Aviadores,  consists  in  exchanging  coin,  towards  pay- 
ing the  necessary  expences  of  the  workmen,  for  ingots 
and  pinnos.  The  article  of  silver  is  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  crown.  At  Lima,  there  is  a  treasury  court,  for 
receiving  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  cer- 
tain taxes  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  belong  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peru  greatly  i-esemble  those  of 

Mexico,  only  the  former  seem  to  be  of  a  more  liberal 

turn,  and  of  greater  ingenuity  ;   but  they  are  equally 
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destitute  of  all   cultivation,  and   possess  a  most  un- 
bounded share  of  laziness  and  pride. 

The  slavery  of  the  Indians  is,  if  possible,  more  se- 
vere than  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies. 
The  niaiiistrate  and  the  priest  devour  their  whole  sub- 
stance, and  every  Spaniard  insults  them  with  impunity. 
The  native  Spaniard  has  alone  all  the  lucrative  offices, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military.  He  despises  the 
Creolian  :  the  Creolian  hates  and  envies  the  Spaniard  : 
both  contemn  and  maltreat  the  Indians,  who,  on  their 
side,  are  not  insensible  of  the  indii^^nities  they  sufler  : 
even  the  blacks  are  encouraged  to  trample  on  the 
Indiana,  antl  to  consider  their  interests  as  altoi^ether 
opposite  ;  while  the  Indians  in  their  nominal  freedom, 
look  with  an  envious  disdain  upon  the  slavery  of  the 
Neg'roes,  which  makes  them  their  masters. 

Peru  is  g-overned  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  absolute,  but 
it  being'  impossible  for  him  to  superintend  the  whole 
extent  of  his  oovernment,  he  delegates  a  [)art  of  his 
authority  to  the  several  audiences  and  courts,  estab- 
lished at  different  places  throughout  his  territories. 


HISTORY   OF   PERU. 

THIS  country  was  discovered  by  a  Spaniard  called 
Vasco  Numez  de  Balbao.  and  no  design  was  enter- 
tained of  conquering  it,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  Mexico,  when  the  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
three  private  persons,  viz.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  De 
Luque  ;  the  two  hrst  l)eing  officers,  and  the  last  an 
ecclesiastic.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Pizarro  should 
commaud  the  embarkation  ;  that  Almagro  should 
from  time  to  time  raise  and  send  him  recruits  ;  and 
that  De  Luque  should  remain  at  Panama,  and  lay  in 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  en- 
terprize ;  and  they  agreed  to  share  the  profits  arising 
by  the  expedition  equally,  after  the  emperor's  fifth 
should  be  deducted. 

Pizarro  met  with  many  difficulties,  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, from  the  cross  winds  and  currents  ;  these,  and 
the  incessant  rains  that  fell  near  the  equator,  were 
such  discouragements,  that  all  his  men  forsook  him 
and  returned  to  Panama,  except  fourteen;  but  Al- 
magro joining  him  witli  some  recruits,  these  two 
heroes  determined  to  continue  their  course  to  the 
southward,  and  having  crossed  the  bay  of  Panama, 
went  on  shore,  expecting  to  have  found  a  passage  to 
Pera  by  land ;  but  the  country  being  overflowed,  or 
encumbered  by  rocks,  woods,  antl  mountains,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  on  board  again,  and  setting  sail 
to  the  southward,  made  so  little  way,  that  they  were 
two  years  in  advancing  to  the  bay  of  Guiaijuil.  The 
first  considerable  town  they  visited  there  was  the  city 
of  Tumbcz,  to  the  caci(jue  whereof  Pizarro  sent  one 
of  his  officers,  to  let  him  know  they  came  as  friends, 
and  the  caci(iue  thereupon  sent  them  all  manner  of  re- 
freshments. 

Not  having  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  under- 
take so  inqiortant  an  expedition,  he  returned  to 
Panama  for  reinforcements,  taking  with  him  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  animals,  and  treasures  of  Peru. — 
Pizarro  then  went  to  S[»ain,  procureil  the  emperor's 
commission,  returned  and  took  with  him  three  of  his 
brothers,  and  set  sail  for  Panama  upon  another  expe- 
dition, A.  D.  l.VJO.  He  had  now  with  him  12o 
soldiers,  and  37  horses,  with  which  he  landed  and 
bean  his  depredations.  The  Indians  tied  before  him, 
but  many  of  his  people  dying,  he  sent  his  ships  back 
laden  with  plunder,  to  bring  more  n  cruits. — Almagro 
joiniu""  him  with  reinforcements,  they  ad\ancecl  to- 
gether, defeated  a  large  body  of  Peruvians,  took  the 
town  of  Tunibez  with  immense  treasures,  w  Inch  were 
heaped  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  inca's 
palace.  They  now  erected  a  fortress  near  the  sea,  and 
thei»  pursued  the  inca  or  emperor  Atabilipa. 

Finding  that  the  Peruvians  were  engaged  in  a  civil 


war  among  themselves,   Pizarro  took  pains  to  foment 
their  intestine   divisions,   in   order   to   prevent  th 


eir 


unitmg  against  him.  The  case  was,  that  Atabilipa. 
a  prince  of  iileo^itimate  birtli,  had  deposed  and  con- 
fined the  emperor  Huascar,  and  o]>pressed  his  friends. 
These  latter  applied  to  Pizarro  for  assistance  to  de- 
throne the  usur|)er.  On  the  contrary  Atabili^.a  made 
a  similar  application  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  friend- 
ship and  countenance.  Atabdipa  and  Pizarro,  hav- 
ing appointed  an  interview,  the  Spaniards  traiter- 
ously  attacked  the  Indians  during  the  conference  • 
and  having  slaughtered  many,  made  the  inca  prisoner. 
Almagro  having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
at  Panama,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Pizairo  soon  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  Indians,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
their  emperor  Atabilipa. 

Pizarro  went  out  to  meet  Almagro,  congratulated 
his  arrival,  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem  imaginable,  and  offered  to  divide 
the  spoils  with  him,  though  it  is  evident  they  were, 
at  that  time,  meditating  each  others  destruction  ; 
and  it  is  said,  Pizarro  distributed  as  much  gold  and 
silver  at  this  time  among  the  Spanish  soldiers  as 
amounted  to  l.j,000,UOOK  sterling,  The  soldiers 
being  possessed  of  this  prodigious  wealth,  fell  into 
all  manner  of  e  .cess,  raising  the  price  of  things  to  a 
very  great  rate,  by  offering  any  sums  to  gratify  their 
appetites  or  fancies.  And  now  Pizarro  thought  it  a 
proi)er  time  to  send  over  the  fifth  part  of  the  treasure 
to  the  emperor,  as  he  had  stipulated,  and  with  it  his 
brother  Ferdinando  Pizarro,  to  solicit  for  such  rein- 
forcements as  might  establish  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,  and  to  petition  that  his  government 
migiit  be  extended  still  furthej-  to  the  southward ; 
Marshal  Almagro  also  employed  his  agents  to  repre- 
sent to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  what  expence  and 
application  he  had  sent  and  carried  reinforcements, 
and  supplied  the  general  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions from  time  to  time,  to  enable  him  to  make 
this  conquest  ;  and  to  desire  that  all  that  part  of  South 
America  which  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  lands 
gi  anted  to  Pizarro,  might  be  put  under  his  government ; 
and  with  these  agents,  sent  b)  the  general  and  their 
marshal,  returned  several  adventurers,  to  tiie  number 
of  lifty  or  sixty,  who  having  obtained  30,000  or  40,000 
ducats  apiece  tor  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoils, 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  chose  to  enjoy 
what  they  had  got,  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  in 
their  own  country,  rather  than  undergo  more  hazards 
and  difficulties  to  increase  their  fortunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Atabilipa,  the  roval  prisoner 
having  offered  Pizarro  a  prodigious  treasure  for  his 
liberty,  and  actually  paid  great  part  of  it,  was  still  de- 
tained, and  at  length  being  tried  upon  what  were 
called  Articles  of  Impeachment,  was  most  unjustly 
put  to  death.  Ataucni,  the  brother  of  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  having  determined  on  revenge,  sur- 
prised the  Spaniards  on  their  march  to  Cusco,  killed 
some,  and  took  others,  Sancho  de  Cellar,  who  had 
drawn  upthe  process  against  thelateinca,  beingamong' 
the  latter.  With  these  they  retire<i,  strangling-  Sancho 
at  the  very  place  where  the  emperor  was  put  to  death  ; 
but  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  had  been  against  the 
cruel  measure,  they  restored  to  liberty.  The  Peru- 
vians were  still  inclined  to  treat  upon  reasonable 
terms ;  but  the  Spaniards  insisted  that  they  should  im- 
mediately renounce  their  religion,  give  up  their  coun- 
I  try,  and  resign  their  freedom.  This  broke  oft"  the 
treaty,  when  Pizarro  marched  forward  to  the  capital 
city  of  Cusco,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of 
October,  lo3i,  the  people  having  abandoned  the 
city,  and  carried  off"  the  greatest  part  of  their  trea- 
sure ;  but  still  the  Spaniards  found  so  much  left  be- 
hind, that  the}  were  amazed  at  the  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  they  met  with  there  ;  but  the  reigning  inca, 
Manco  Capac,  being  about  to  assemble  the  whole 
Peruvian  nation  against  these  invaders,  Pizarro  thought 

fit 
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fit  to  treat  with  the  inca  and  the  Peruvians.  He  even 
invited  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  capital,  and 
proclaimed  him  Inca.  These  measures  Pizarro  f(>und 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  takina:  at  this  time, 
not  only  because  he  saw  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  Peru  assembling  against  them,  under  the  inca 
JVianco  Capac,  but  because  Rumminavi,  Quinquiz, 
and  other  Peruvian  generals,  had  assembled  a  very 
g-reat  army  in  the  nortliern  provinces,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Quito,  which  obliged  him  to  send  a 
considerable  detachment  of  his  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sebastian  Belalcazar,  to  reinforce  the  new 
colony  of  St.  Michael's,  and  to  make  head  against 
the  Peruvian  generals  in  Quito.  Belalcazar,  there- 
upon marching  into  Quito,  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  city,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  reducing 
the  rest,  when  advice  was  brought  that  Don  Pedro 
dc  Alvarado  was  upon  the  coast  of  Peru  with  a  consi- 
derable fleet,  and  landed  700  or  SOO  men,  intending 
to  take  the  government  of  Peru  upon  him,  and  expel 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  from  theme ;  at  which  news, 
these  two  adventurers  were  thunder-struck,  appre- 
hending they  should  be  dispossessed  of  all  the  spoils 
thev  had  taken,  and  perhaps  sent  prisoners  to  Spain, 
to  u,ive  an  account  of  their  murdering  the  late  inca 
Atabilipa,  and  massacring  his  people;  they  continued 
therefore  to  cidtivate  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Indians  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  treated  the 
inca  and  his  subjects  as  their  friends  and  allies,  pro- 
mising to  perfonn  punctually  whatever  they  had  agreed 


on 


knowing  how  areat  an  advantage  it  must  be  to 


have  the  country  in  their  interest,  if  they  were  obliged 
1o  contend  with  Alvarado  for  the  possession  of  it. 
They,  however,  at  length  found  means  to  bribe  Al- 
varado from  the  country,  and  persuade  most  of  his 
followers  to  enter  into  their  service. 

These  additional  forces  rendered  the  adventurers 
very  formidable,  when  Almagro  marched  to  Cusco  ; 
and  Pizarro  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast.  Pizarro  now,  according  to  the 
grant  of  the  emperor,  remained  in  possession  of  Peru, 
and  Almagro  made  aa  expedition  into  Chili.  Al- 
magro advanced  as  far  as  the  province  of  Charcas, 
200  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Cusco,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  to  obstruct  his  designs,  that 
country  being  all  under  the  dominion  of  the  inca, 
and  supphing  him  with  provisions  as  he  went  ;  but 
finding  Charcas  a  wretched  barren  country,  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  rich  mines  it  contained,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  further  to  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
though,  had  he  known  the  invaluable  mines  of  Potosi 
were  situated  in  this  barren  country,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  set  up  his  rest  here,  for  in  this  mountain 
was  afterwards  found  more  silver  than  any,  or  perhaps 
all  tlie  countries  in  the  Old  World  produced  at  that 
time. 

Almagro  was  now  informed  by  the  Indians,  that 
ihere  were  two  ways  to  approach  the  kingdom  of 
Chili,  both  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous.  The 
lirst  was  over  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
or  Cordilleras,  which,  at  this  time  (being  winter) 
were  co\  ereti  deep  in  snow,  and  so  cold  that  no  In- 
dian could  live  on  the  tops  of  them,  though  this  was 
much  the  shortest  passage,  if  it  could  be  performed  ; 
the  other  was  over  a  sandy  desert  by  the  sea-side,  in 
which  they  would  be  in  danger  of  perishing  by  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  ;  intimating, 
that  they  were  averse  to  the  Journey  either  way,  but 
most  dreaded  that  over  the  mountains  of  the  Andes: 
however,  Almagro,  resolving  to  move  forward,  took 
the  way  of  the  mountains,  as  being  the  shortest,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  constitutions  of  bis  Europeans, 
than  the  scorching  sands  ;  and  having  gathered  what 
provisions  the  country  aiibrded,  and  laid  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Indian  porters,  lie  began  to  ascend 
the  hills  ;  but  had  not  advanced  far  before  be  found 
the  snows  so  deep,  that  they  were  forced  to  dig  their 
way  through  them,  the  Indians  dying  by  hundreds 


with  the  intense  cold :  the  Spaniards  also,  were  al- 
most starved,  and  many  of  them  perished  with  their 
horses,  on  those  mnimtains,  either  by  cold  or  want  ; 
and  some  of  the  men  who  escaped  with  their  lives, 
lost  their  fingers  and  toes.  However,  Almagro  him- 
self, with  between  :}00  and  100  Spaniards,  the  inca 
Paulla,  the  high-]>riest,  and  about  oOOO  Indians, 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  came 
into  a  liiie,  temperate,  and  pleasant  <:ountry.  The 
people  of  Chili  presented  the  Spaniards  with  many 
presents  ;  and  Almagro  penetrated  into  the  country  a 
consiilerable  way  ;  but  i)eing  informed,  by  the  arrival 
of  some  .S|)aniards  from  Europe,  tliat  tiie  part  aliuUed 
to  him  by  the  emperor  included  Cusco,  he  returned 
to  Peru. 

Having  sufi'ered  so  much  in  their  march  over  the 
mountains,  the  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  returned  by 
the  way  of  the  desert,  where  the  hardships  they  un- 
derwent were  but  little  inferior  to  the  former.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  inca  Manco  Capac  observing 
that  Pizarro  only  gave  him  the  title  of  inca,  and  that 
in  reality  he  had  \ery  little  command  even  in  the  ca- 
pital city  of  Cusco,  where  he  resided,  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  promise  of  restoring  him  to  his  empire, 
and  performing  the  capitulations  that  had  been  agreed 
on  between  tliem  ;  but  Pizarro  put  him  ofl'  from  time 
to  time,  telling  him  he  must  wait  with  patience  till 
he  heard  tliat  those  capitulations  were  ratified  by  his 
so\  creign  the  emperor,  which  he  expected  to  receive 
every  day  by  his  brother  Ferdinando,  and  was  going 
to  Lima  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  there  ;  desiring  that 
the  inca,  during  his  absence,  would  reside  in  the 
castle,  and  not  stir  from  thence.  The  inca  finding 
they  would  make  him  prisoner  by  force,  if  he 
did  not  voluntarily  submit  to  this  confinement,  dis- 
guised his  resentment,  and  inunediately  went  to  the 
castle. 

The  Indians  were  far  from  taking  this  imprison- 
ment of  their  emperor  patiently,  and  oidy  waited  for 
a  favourable  conjuncture  to  obtain  his  liberty  ;  for  Fer- 
dinando Pizarro  returning  from  Spain  with  his  bro- 
ther's new  commission,  and  the  patent  for  the  title  of 
marquis,  brought  some  orders  with  him  that  ^verc 
not  acceptable  to  the  marquis  or  his  people  ;  parti-  - 
cularly  he  informed  them,  that  the  emperor  expected 
tliey  should  be  accountable  to  him  for  all  the  tre.isure 
they  had  received  as  the  ransom  of  Atabilipa,  his 
imperial  majesty  alone  being  entitled  to  it,  or  at 
least  that  they  should  raise  him  a  good  round  sum,  to 
be  sent  over  to  Spain  in  lieu  of  it;  but  the  marquis 
and  his  officers  replied,  this  was  neither  reasonable 
or  possible  :  as  they  had  hazarded  their  lives,  ami 
made  a  conquest  of  the  country  at  their  own  expence, 
without  any  charge  to  his  imperial  majesty,  they  ought 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  and  besides,  tiiat 
money  had  been  long  since  si>ent  in  supporting  the 
conquest,  building  towns,  and  planting  colonies,  to 
preserve  what  they  had  gained,  which  would  all  re- 
dound to  the  honour  and  profit  of  his  majcst\ ,  who  by 
that  means  was  confirmed  and  established  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  rich  country. 

Ferdinando  hereupon  desired  his  brother  would 
confer  on  him  the  governmenl  of  the  capital  city  of 
Cusco,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  soon  have 
it  in  his  power  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  gratify  the 
court  of  Spain  ;  which  the  marquis  consenting  to, 
his  brother  Ferdinando  immediately  repaired  to  bus 
government  of  Cusco  ;  where  observing  that  several 
officers  had  been  greatly  enriched  by  presents  Manco 
inca  had  made  tlitun,  in  order  to  be  kindly  used,  he 
applied  liimself  also  to  the  mca,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  dominions, 
and  all  his  demands  granted,  if  he  could  procuie  a 
cousideralile  sum  for  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  sulltred 
the  inca  to  come  out  of  the  castle  to  his  palace  in  the 
city  again,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  honours  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  ^\  hereujwn  the  inca  sent  ex- 
presses to    several  parts  of  his  dominions,  directing 
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tliem  to  bring  their  usual  tribute  of  g-old  ancl  silver 
plate,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  delivering  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  treasures  were 
brought,  but  the  Spaniards  still  deceived  him,  wlien 
he  delivered  himself  by  the  following  stratagem  : 

He  pretended,  that  in  the  valley  of  Yarico  great 
riches  were  hid,  particularly  a  statue  of  solid  gold 
as  big  as  life,  but  that  none  but  himself  could  tind 
out  the  place.  Ferdinando  Pizarro  was  deluded  by 
this  pretence,  and  suftered  the  inca  to  go  to  the  valley 
with  only  a  guard  of  Spaniards,  from  whom  (as  they 
did  not  suspect  his  design)  he  made  his  escape.  Being 
at  liberty,  he  raised  three  powerful  armies,  one  being 
designed  against  Lima,  tlie  second  to  attack  Cusco, 
and  the  third  to  cut  oflF  Almagro.  The  principal 
army,  under  the  inca  himself,  attacked  Cusco  with 
great  fury,  but  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
After  cutting  oft'  several  detachments  of  Spaniards, 
the  second  Peruvian  army  invested  Lima,  whicli  not 
being  able  to  lake,  they  only  blockaded  ;  but  the  third 
army  did  not  attack  Almagro,  who  arriving  before  the 
walls  of  Cusco,  summoned  Ferdinando  Pizarro  to  sur- 
render, who  refused  ;  but  the  place  was  betrayed  to 
Almagro  by  some  of  the  garrison,  when  the  governor 
and  another  of  the  marquis  de  Pizarro's  brothers  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  marquis  de  Pizarro  not  hearing  from  his  bro- 
thers, sentastrong  force  to  Cusco  under  the  command 
of  Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado.  Peter  de  Lerma  was 
ordered  also  to  march  witli  this  detachment  as  a  pri- 
vate captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  though  he  was  an 
older  officer  than  Alvarado,  and  had  done  great  ser- 
vice in  those  wars ;  which  so  disgusted  de  Lerma,  that 
he,  from  this  time,  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  enter- 
prise, as  is  supposed  by  the  Spanish  writers.  Alonzo 
de  Alvarado  continuing  his  march  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  most  of  the  Indians  that  were  pressed  to 
carry  his  baggage,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5000, 
perished  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  either  by  the 
intolerable  fatigue,  being  loaded  and  driven  beyond 
their  strength,  or  starved  for  want  of  food. 

received  intelligence  that  Alonzo 
city,  sent  some  Spaniards  of 
quality  to  him,  to  represent  that  Cusco  belonged  to 
his  government,  according  to  the  division  the  emperor 
made  of  Peru,  between  him  and  the  marquis  de  Pi- 
zarro, and  therefore  advised  him  to  retire  to  Lima 
again,  till  he  and  the  marquis  should  adjust  the  limits 
of  their  respective  governments  :  but  Alvarado  was  so 
far  from  entertaining  any  pacific  thoughts,  that  he 
made  all  the  gentlemen  prisoners  that  were  sent  to 
treat  with  him.  Whereupon  Almagro  took  the  field, 
constituting  Don  Orgonnez  his  lieutenant-general; 
and  having  made  a  party  of  Alvarado's  horse  prisoners, 
understood  by  them,  that  great  part  of  his  troops  were 
better  aftiected  to  him  than  they  were  to  the  Pizarros ; 
particularly  he  understood  that  Peter  de  Lerma,  with 
a  great  many  of  his  friends,  would  desert  Alvarado 
the  first  opportunity.  He  advanced  therefore  as  far 
as  the  bridge  of  Abancay,  on  the  other  side  whereof 
Alvarado  lay  eucamp'^d,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but 
a  small  river  that  parted  their  forces ;  they  remained 
quiet,  however,  without  attempting  to  attack  each 
other  all  day ;  but  in  the  night  time,  Orgonnez  fording 
the  river,  at  the  head  of  Ahuagro's  horse,  put  Alva- 
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rado's  forces  into  great  confusion  ;  and  giving  Peter 
de  Lerma,  and  the  rest  of  their  friends,  by  this  means 
an  opportunity  to  join  them,  Almagro  gained  an  easy 
victory,  with  very  little  bloodshed,  making  Don 
Alonzo  de  Alvarado  his  prisoner;  with  whom  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Cusco. 

After  the  battle,  Almagro  marched  with  500  Spa- 
nish horse  and  foot,  and  some  thousand  Indians,  to- 
wards the  valley  of  Chinca  on  the  sea-coast,  taking 
with  him  his  prisoner  Ferdinando  Pizarro  :  but  he 
ieft  Alonzo  Pizarro  and  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  prisoners 
in  the  city  of  Cusco. 

The  marquis  de  Pizarro,  in  the  mean  time  bearing 
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no  news  from  Alonzo,  and  imagining-  the  Indians 
might  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  passes  in  the 
mountains,  and  thereby  cut  oft' his  communication  with 
that  general,  marched  m  person  at  the  head  of  300  or 
400  Spaniards,  towards  tlie  mountains,  to  get  intelli- 
gence :  and  after  some  days  march,  received  advice  that 
Almagro  was  returned  from  Chili,  had  possessed  him- 
self of  that  capital,  and  made  his  brothers  Ferdinando 
and  Alonzo  prisoners  :  and  that  his  other  brother  John 
Pizarro  was  killed  during  the  siege  of  Cusco,  and  a  day 
or  two  after  he  had  news  brought  him  of  the  defeat  of 
Don  Alonzo  de  Alvarado.  Whereupon  he  thought  fit 
to  retire  to  Lima,  and  fortify  himself  there,  till  hs 
should  receive  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  which  he 
expected  every  day ;  and  to  divert  Almagio  from  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  his  present  weakness,  and  putting 
his  brothers  to  death,  he  dispatched  several  Spaniards 
of  quality  to  attend  him,  and  offer  him  any  terms  he 
should  insist  upon,  to  procure  his  brothers'  liberty  : 
Almagro  was  willing  to  treat,  and  an  interview  with 
only  twelve  horsemen  of  a  side  was  agreed,  but  with 
so  much  treachery  on  Pizarro's  side,  that  Almagro  with 
great  difficulty  escaped  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him. 

At  length  Pizarro  by  various  artifices,  obtained  the 
liberty  of  his  brothers,  and  then  demanded  not  only 
Cusco,  but  all  the  conquests  in  Peru.  Almagro  very 
naturally  rejected  this  unreasonable  requisition,  whea 
a  war  immediately  commenced  between  these  rivals  ; 
Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  city  of  Cusco  was  lost.  The  unfortu- 
nate Almagro  was  afterwards  actually  put  to  death  by 
his  rival  Pizarro  ;  but  the  latter  did' not  long  survive 
him,  being  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  Lima  by  a  na- 
tural son  of  Almagro.  Thusuntimely  fell  the  two  con- 
querors of  Peru,  by  means  of  their  own  reciprocal 
enmity,  of  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  both 
were  equally  possessed  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  tem- 
perance; but  both  were  equally  ambitious  and  rapaci- 
ous. Almagro  was  the  most  generous,  Pizarro  the 
most  politic ;  the  former  possessed  the  most  noble 
sentiments,  but  the  latter  had  the  greatest  penetratioa 
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Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Animals,  Fowls,  h^c.  Chief  Cities,  Commerce,  and 
Exports. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  12  and  37  deg. 
south  lat.  and  50  and  75  deg.  west  long,  being 
about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  and 
bounded  by  Peru,  on  the  north  :  La  Plata  on  the  east ; 
Patagonia,  on  the  south ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  west. 

Divisions.  Provinces.  Ch.  Towns. 

On  the  west  side  j  <-ii  i-  r*        _  )  ij  i  r  ■ 

of  the  Andes.  )^'"''^'-°P^'^  j  Baldma. 

(^  (^  Imperial. 

On  the  east  sidef^  n  ,u^       I  ►^t-    John    de 

of  the  Andes.  l^"y^'^'^"'*^      j     Frontiera. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  is  the  only  sea 
that  borders  upon  Chili.  The  most  noted  rivers  are, 
the  Salado,  or  salt  River,  Gacasco,  Caquimbo,  Bohio, 
and  the  Baldivia ;  these  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  are  scarcely  navigable  but  at  their  mouths.  The 
principal  bays,  or  harbours,  are  Castro,  Brewer's 
Htiven,  La  Mouchsi,  Copiapo,  Baldivia,  Coquimbo- 
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Jata,  Govaudore,  Volupariso,  Santa  Maria,  Concep- 
tion. 

The  climate  of  Chili,  considered  in  c^eneral,  is  one 
of  the  most  delij^htfiil  in  the  world,  bein;^  a  medium 
between  the  intense  heat  of  the  torrid,  and  the 
piercing^  colds  of  the  frigid  zone.  Along-  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  enjoy  a  fine  temperate  air,  and 
a  clear  serene  sky  most  part  of  the  year  ;  but  some- 
times the  winds  that  blow  from  the  mountains,  in 
winter  are  exceedingly  sharp.  There  are  few  places 
in  this  extensive  country  wliere  the  soil  is  not  exube- 
rantly fertile,  producing  Indian  and  European  corn, 
hemp,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  some  medicinal  plants, 
and  the  panqua  used  in  tanning  leather;  and  were  its 
natural  advantages  seconded  by  tiie  industry  of  tlie  in- 
habitants. Chili  w.ould  be  the  most  opulent  kingdom 
of  any  in  America, 

The  animal  productions  of  Chili  resemble  those  of 
Peru,  but  the  latter  has  the  preference.  Their  horses 
and  mules,  particidarly  tiic  former,  are  in  great  esteem  ; 
horses  and  asses  were  originally  carried  hither  from 
Spain,  and  are  greatly  improved.  Here  are  prodigious 
numbers  of  tine  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  Turkies, 
geese,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  wild  fowl,  are 
also  found  in  great  numbers  in  this  country.  A  very 
particular  species  of  bird  is  found  in  Chili,  called 
dispertadorc,  or  the  awakener.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  niidvlUng  fov.'l ;  its  plumage  black  and  whits,  has 
a  thick  neck,  the  head  rather  large,  erect,  and  beau- 
tifully adorned  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  ;  its  eyes  are 
large,  sharp,  and  lively  ;  its  bill  well  proportioned, 
strong,  and  a  little  curved.  On  the  fore-part  of  its 
wings  are  two  spurs,  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a 
reddish  tinct  towards  the  root,  but  their  points  re- 
semble those  of  a  cock,  being  very  hard  and  sharp. 
These  are  the  weapons  it  makes  use  of  against  other 
birds,  particularly  those  of  prey.  It  has  obtained  tlie 
appellation  of  the  awakener,  from  the  notice  it  gives 
to  its  companions  on  tiie  least  appearance  of  danger. 
On  hearing  the  noise  of  the  approach  of  any  creature, 
whether  man  or  beast,  it  immediately  rises  from  the 
ground,  and  makes  a  loud  chattering,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  magpie,  continuing  the  noise,  and  flying 
about  in  the  air  over  the  object  which  caused  the 
alarm.  This  being  understood  by  every  bird  near, 
they  take  vving,  and  by  that  means  avoid  the  impend- 
ing danger. 

The  original  natives  of  Chili,  or  the  free  Indians, 
have  hitherto  eluded  all  attempts  of  the  Spaniaidsto 
civilize  and  reduce  them.  HoweAer,  about  the  year 
1723,  the  missionaries  had  formed  several  villages, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  induce  their 
converts  to  practise  the  precepts  they  had  endea- 
voured to  inculcate;  but  an  insurrection  happening 
at  that  time,  their  innate  savageness  returned,  they 
abandoned  the  priests,  and  joined  their  countrymen  ; 
and  there  have  lately  been  some  formidable  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Chilesians  againsl  the  Spaniards,  which 
have  greatly  alarmed  the  Spanish  court.  The  Spa- 
niards amount  to  about  20,000  ;  and  the  Indians,  ne- 
groes, and  mulattocs,  are  supposed  not  to  be  fewer  than 
00,000. 

The  chief  cities  are 
Baldivia,  or  Valdivia. 

St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  is  situated  in  77  (\eg. 
west  long,  and  31  deg.  south  lat.  It  stands  at  the 
west  foot  of  the  Corddleras,  on  the  little  river  Ma- 
pocho.  The  town  is  al)out  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Tlie  streets  are  all  spacious,  j)aved, 
and  straight.  The  houses  are  low,  to  prevent  their 
being  demolished  by  the  earthquakes,  to  which  this 
place  is  subject.  Tiiat  in  July  1730,  laid  the  greatest 
part  oijt  in  ruins,  iind  was  succeeded  by  an  epidemi- 
cal distemper,  which  swept  away  most  of  those  who 
liad  escaped  the  preceding  calamity. 

Conception  stands  on  the  soutli-west  shore  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  on  a  small  declivity,  haying  a  little 


St.  Jago,   Conception,  and 


river  running  through  it.  The  houses  are  all  either 
of  niiid-walls  or  niilnniit  bricks,  but  covered  with  tiles, 
This  city  suffered,  if  possible,  more  than  St.  Jago,  by 
the  same  earthquake,  succeeded  by  a  dreadful  inun- 
dation from  the  sea,  which,  being  followed  by  other 
violent  sliocks,  demolished  the  wliolo  city. 

Baldivia,  or  Valdivia,  is  situated  on  a  river  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  The  city  is  defended  by  fonr 
strong  castles,  mounting  above  10!)  pieces  of  fine 
brass  cannon  ;  but  they  are  never  properly  supplied 
either  with  jv.cn  or  ivininuiiition.  This,  is  the  chief 
port  whereby  the  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  10  large  ships  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  trade. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely  confined 
to  Peru,  ]*anama,  and  some  ))arts  of  Mexico.  The 
articles  of  export  to  these  places  are  gohl,  copper, 
cattle,  salted  provisions,  corn,  tallow,  grassa,  hides, 
dried  fish,  neats  tongues,  hemp,  flax,  cordage,  cocoa- 
nuts,  Bend  leather  tanned,  Cordovan  leather,  wines, 
and  fruits  :  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  iron, 
cloth,  hats,  bays,  (though  not  many  of  the  latter,  therfe 
being  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  in  Chili ;)  sugar, 
cocoa,  sweetmeats,  pickles,  tobacco,  oil,  eart!ren-ware, 
aiid'all  kinds  of  European  goods,  which  are  brought 
to  the  port  of  Callao  for  sale. 


HISTORY    OP    CHILI. 

IN  the  history  of  Peru,  we  have  already  observed, 
thatAlmagro,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  imperious 
cruelty  of  Pizarro,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Chili, 
but  was  defeated  in  his  design  by  the  Indians  lavinff 
siege  to  Cusco,  which  rendered  his  presence  nece-wary 
in  that  country.  The  conquest  of  Chili  was  there- 
fore suspended  till  the  \ear  1-341,  when  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  was  sent  to  finish  the  war  which  Ahnagro 
had  begun.  He  |)enetrated  to  tiie  valley  of  iMapocho, 
where  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  biidi  a 
castle  for  its  (iefence.  The  Chilesians  attacked  this 
castle  ;  but  Valdivia  receivitig  reinforcements  from 
the  viceory  of  Peru,  did  all  he  could  to  secure  hi:^ 
conquests.  But  still  it  appears  fh;it  he  was  riot  ' 
strong  enough  to  make  any  great  progress  ;  and  the 
Indians  giving  out  that  there  were  many  very  ricli 
g'old  mines  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  not  far 
from  St.  Jago,  drew  a  detachment  of  his  forces  (whiry 
went  in  search  of  them)  into  an  ambuscade,  and  cut 
off  e\ery  man  of  tliem,  except  their  comniaiuler  and 
a  negro,  who  escaped  to  St.  Jago  by  tiie  swiftness  of 
their  horses  ;  wher  upon  Valdivia  sent  for  another 
reinforcenumt  of  troops,  to  enable  him  to  ad\ance 
against  the  Chilesians,  and  build  the  town  anil  castle 
of  Co«jnimbo,  or  Serare,  on  a  bay  of  the  sea.  Insecure 
his  communication  with  Peru. 

The  civil  wars  between  the  Spaniards  in  Peru 
breaking  out,  VaIdi^  ia  w^s  recalled,  but  afterwards 
returneil  to  Chili  with  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops. 
The  Spaniards  now  disagreeing  among  themselves,  the 
Chilesians  took  advantage  of  their  broils,  and  de- 
stroyed the  garrisons  of  Copiapo  and  Cotjuiuibo,  du- 
molishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  towns  and  fortiticar 
tions.  Valdivia,  however,  recovered  what  he  had 
lost,  rebuilt  those  towns,  proceeded  further  southward, 
and  erected  the  town  of  Conception.  The  fortifica- 
tions here  being  tinished,  though  under  considerable 
difficulties,  Valdivia  determined  to  continue  his  route 
still  further  southward,  when  he  founded  the  city  of 
Imperial,  four  leagues  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocban,  aiid 
40  south  of  Conception.  From  hence  he  marched  to 
the  mountains  of  Andos,  IG  leagues  east  of  Imperial, 
and  built  the  city  of  Villa  Rica. 

Tiie   bravest  uation  of  the  Chilesians,  called  Arau- 
cans,  bad  opposed  the  Spaniards  w  ith  the  greatest  sue-, 
cess,   but  had   been  at   last  obliged  to  sui.mit  ;   and 
tbisrbeingone  of  the  most  desirable  countries  in  ChU  i, 
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Valdivia,  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands,  had  re- 
served this  valley  to  himself;  and  beino-  sensible  that 
the  natives  were  not  to  be  ]lept  under  but  bv  force, 
he  erected  three  castles  in  this  valley,  and  left  garrisons 
in  them,  while  he  marched  further  southward.  He 
built  the  town  of  Valdivia,  where  finding-  still  richer 
mines,  it  is  said,  he  employed  50,000  Indians  in 
working  them,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  amassino- 
wealth,  that  the  Araucans,  taking'  advantag'e  of  his 
absence,  engaged  the  whole  country  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  chose  the  celebrated  Cau- 
polican  for  their  general. 

Intelligence  being  received  by  Valdivia  of  the  in- 
tended insurrection,  he  returned  in  some  haste  to  the 
valley  of  Arauca,  where  he  found  13  or  14,000  of 
the  natives  assembled  in  arms,  whom  he  charged  with 
his  horse,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  woods 
and  enclosures,  as  often  as  they  appeared,  but  was  not 
■in  a  condition  to  disperse  them  entirely.  They  fre- 
quently tallied  and  attacked  his  troops  ;  and  thus  they 
continued  to  encouuter  him  for  several  days  in  a  sort 
of  running  fight.  The  Chilesian  general,  observing 
that  his  engaging  the  Spaniards  with  such  numbers 
only  occasioned  confusion  among  the  people,  those  in 
the  front  frequently  giving  way  to  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
and  disordering'  the  rest  of  his  forces,  before  ever  they 
were  engaged,  divided  his  army  into  battalions  of 
1000  each,  ordering  them  to  charge  the  enemy  by 
turns.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  but  150  horse,  and  that  1000  of  his  brave 
countrymen  might  easily  maintain  their  ground  for 
some  time  against  so  small  a  number,  notwithstanding 
the  advantage  the  enemy  had  in  their  arms  and 
horses.  However,  he  only  desired  they  would  make 
their  utmost  effort.  He  had  no  expectation  that  the 
first  battalion  would  gain  the  victorv,  but  when  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  retire,  required  them  to 
take  care,  in  their  retreat,  not  to  disorder  the  other 
bodies,  but  to  rally  themselves,  and  draw  up  in  the 
rear,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  a  second  charge  ; 
and  the  same  counnauds  he  gave  to  the  officers  of  the 
other  battalions. 

The  first  battalion,  in  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
flfeugaged  the  Spanish  horse  with  great  resolution,  and 
having  held  them  in  play  some  time,  leisurely  retired, 
being  succeeded  by  the  second,  and  that  by  the  third, 
and  soon,  till  the  Spaniards  had  continued  the  engage- 
ment for  seven  or  eight  hours  without  intermission, 
and  both  men  and  horses  began  to  faint  with  the 
labours  of  the  day,  or  for  want  of  refreshment ; 
which  Valdivia  too  lale  observing,  made  a  preci- 
pitate retreat,  ordering  his  troops  to  take  possession  of 
a  pass  about  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  where 
lie  did  not  doubt  he  (should  be  able  to  defend  himself 
against  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But  a  Chilesian, 
who  had  been  page  to  Valdivia,  and  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Pliilip,  whose  In<iian  name  was  Lautaro, 
hearing  his  master  give  orders  for  their  retreat,  de- 
serted that  instant  to  his  countrymen,  and  directed 
them  to  take  possession  of  the  pass  before  the  Spaniards 
could  arrive  there,  lie  bid  them  make  use  of  the 
advantages  they  had  in  their  hands,  recover  their  liber- 
ties, and  rescue  their  country  from  destruction,  by 
cutting  oft"  these  thieves  and  usurpers  who  had  invaded 
it ;  and,  taking  a  spear,  charged  his  late  lord  Valdivia 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Chilesiaus,  while  another 
detachment  of  the  J  lulians  secured  the  pass  as  he  di- 
rected them. 

As  the  Chilesians  now  perceived  the  Spaniards 
were  unable  to  resist  their  attacks  any  longer,  they 
pressed  thein  on  every  side,  without  giving  them  a 
moment's  time  to  breathe.  They  cut  theui  all  in 
pieces  on  the  spot,  except  the  general  Valdivia  j  him 
they  bound  and  carried  before  Caupolican,  the  Chi- 
lesian general,  who  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
that  he  might  be  executed  with  more  ceremony  than 
those  that  fell  in  the  battle.  Valdivia,  it  is  said, 
meanly  begged  his  life  of  the  con(|uerors,  addressing 


himself  chiefly  to  Lautaro,  who  was  but  a  few  hours 
before  his  slave.  He  promised,  if  they  would  spare 
him,  to  withdraw  all  the  Spanish  forces  out  of  Chili, 
and  never  more  disturb  their  peace,  swearing  by  all 
that  was  sacred  to  perform  iiis  promise  ;  but  the"  un- 
relenting enemy  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  :  even 
Lautaro  observed,  that  it  was  madness  to  trast  to  the 
promises  of  a  captive,  who  would  infallibly  change  his 
note  if  he  was  set  at  liberty  ;  whereupon  the  general 
pronounced  his  doom. 

Authors  differ  about  the  manner  of  Valdivia's  exe- 
cution. Some  affirm  that  they  poured  melted  gold 
down  his  throat,  bidding  him  to  satisfy  himself  with 
that  metal  he  so  violently  thirsted  after.  Others  re- 
late, that  one  of  the  Indian  caciques,  not  bearing  to 
hoar  it  debated  whether  the  destroyer  of  their  country 
should  live  or  die,  beat  out  his  "brains  with  a  club, 
without  asking  the  general's  leave ;  and  all  the  Spanish 
writers  agree,  that  they  made  trumpets  and  flutes  of 
his  bones,  and  preserved  his  skull  as  a  memorial  of 
that  important  victory,  which  they  celebrated  by 
feasting  and  dancing  after  their  country  manner  ;  and 
instituted  public  sports  and  exercises,  such  as  running, 
wrestling,  and  leaping,  to  be  observed  annually  in  me- 
mory of  it;  and  expecting  the  Spaniards  woidd  give 
them  another  visit,  they  encamped  in  some  of  their 
nio.st  inaccessible  woods  and  mountains,  and  Caupo- 
lican constituted  Lautaro  his  lieutenant-general,  for 
the  services  he  had  done  in  the  late  battle,  findino-  him 
every  way  qualified  for  that  post.  The  Spaniards^how- 
ever,  attempted  to  recover  their  losses;  the  war  conti- 
nued about  50  years,  but  the  Chilesians  were  most 
generally  successful,  and  at  length  almost  expelled 
them  from  their  country. 

The  Dutch  being  informed  of  these  particulars  in 
i|  1G42,  sent  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Brewer,  with  some  land  forces  on 
board,  to  make  a  settlement  at  Chili.  This  officer 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1643 ;  and  landing  50  soldiers  on  the  20th  of  May, 
they  had  a  smart  engagement  with  a  Spanish  party, 
whom  they  defeated,  and  some  Ciiilesians  came  on 
board,  who  gave  the  Hollanders  hope  of  success ;  but 
Brewer,  the  Dutch  commodore,  dying,  who  projected 
the  enterprize,  and  the  natives  growing  jealous  of  the 
designs  of  the  Hollanders,  and  seeming  ready  to  joio 
the  Spaniards  against  them,  Herekermau,  who  suc- 
ceeded Brewer  in  the  command  of  the  squadron, 
thought  fit  to  return  home  without  eflecting  anything, 
having  first  demolished  a  little  fort  they  had  erected  on 
the  harbour  of  Valdivia. 

An  old  Spaniard,  who  resided  in  the  court  of  Eno-- 
land,  having  represented  to  King  Charles  II.  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  beaten  out  of  most  of  their  settle 
mcnts  on  the  coast  of  Chili,   and  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  :natterforthe  English  to  possess  themselves  of 
them,  Sir  John  Narborough  was  sent,  in  1069,  with 
a  man  of  war  called  the   Sweepstakes,  of  36  guns, 
to  view  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  enquire  into  the  fea- 
sibleness of  planting-  colonies  there,   he  was   accom- 
panied   thither    by  the   old   Spaniard,  named  Don 
Carlos.      Sir  John  passed   through  the  streights  of 
Magellan,  antl  not  round  Cape  Horn,  as  Brewer  had 
done:  and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Chili  near  Valdivia, 
Don   Carlos  was  set  on  shore,  and  took  the  road  to 
the  fort  of  Valdivia,  which  the  Spaniards  had  rebuilt, 
being  then   in  possession  of   the  country,   and  Don 
Carlos  was  never  heard  of  more.    The  Spaniards  per- 
mitted the  English  to  trade  with  their  people  for  trifios 
at  first,  but  would  not  suft'er  them  to  have  communica- 
tion with  the  Indians,   and,  at  length,  made  one  of 
the  lieutenants  and  three  seamen  prisoners,  whom  they 
refused  to  release,   and    what   became  of  them   w^$ 
never  known.      Sir  John  Narborough  soon  after  re- 
turned home,  having  no  authority  to  commit  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards.     In  Queen  Anne's  reio-u  the 
design  of  making  settlements  here  was  resumed,  but 
proved  abortive. 
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Thus  the  martial  genius  of  the  natives  continually 
retarded  the  progress  of  foreigners,  and  has  always 
been  the  cause  why  the  Spanish  settlements  here  are 
so  disproportionate  to  the  extent,  fertility,  and  riches 
of  the  country.  The  free  Indians  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Spaniards,  who  are  computed  at  not 
more  than  20,000.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Chdi,  in- 
cluding Europeans,  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  and  Ne- 
groes, are  reckoned  at  1.50,000  only.  Even  the  tree 
Indians,  it  seems,  now  acknowledged  the  <louiiiuon  ot 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  pay  tribute  to  his  governor ; 
but  the  subjected  Indians  belong  entirely  to  the  Sjja- 
niards,  living  among  them,  and  serving  them  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  natives  of  Pern  and  Mexico. 

The  greater  part  of  Chili  is  still  possessed  by  the 
free  Indians,  who  are  rather  allies  than  subjects  of 
Spain,  having,  it  is  said,  in  the  last  treaty,  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Spain  for  their  lawful 
sovereign,  only  upon  condition  that  they  were  suffered 
to  continue  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and 
government ;  an  engagement  which  it  will  be  hazard- 
ous for  the  Spaniards  to  break,  however  it  may  coun- 
teract their  great  design  of  gaining  entire  possession 
of  these  countries,  and  thereby  repairing  the  constant 
decline  of  wealth  and  decay  of  their  precious  metals  in 
their  other  settlements.  The  free  Indians  are  governed 
by  their  own  chiefs,  whom  the  Spaniards  call  caciques, 
•who  claim  no  authority,  besides  that  of  administering 
justice,  and  commanding  their  tribes  in  time  of  war ; 
haviiig  neither  palaces,  guards,  revenue,  or  any  other 
badges  of  sovereign  authority,  vested  iu  them. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

PARAGUAY,  OR  LA  PLATA. 

Situation,  ^c.  Divisions,  Cattle,  Poultry,  Wild  Ani- 
mals, Chief  Toivns,  Provinces,  and  Commerce. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  the  50th  and 
75th  deg.  of  west  long,  and  between  the  12th 
and  ;37th  deg.  of  south  lat.  being  1500  miles  in  length, 
and  1000  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  Amazonia  on 
the  north ;  by  Brazil  on  the  east ;  by  Patagonia  on  the 
south ;  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  west. 


Divisions.        Provinces.        Chief  Towns. 

^Paraguay  Assumption. 

The  east  division  j  Parana  St.  Ann. 

contains    jGuaira  Cividad  Real. 

vUragna     Los  Reyes. 

The  south  division  I  Tucuman     St.  Jago. 

contains (  Rio  de  la  Plata.. ..Buenos  Ayres. 

Besides  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  poultry, 
game,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  this  country  produces  an 
admirable  drug  called  by  the  name  of  the  country 
Paraguay  ;  which  is  an  excellent  emetic,  and  of  itself 
might  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
forests  abound  with  wild  beasts,  and  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  besides  various  kinds  of  fish,  with  crocodiles, 
alligators,  &c.  The  mines  contain  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  amethysts,  &c.  To  the  west  of  the  great  river 
Paraguay,  the  country  is  barren,  but  to  the  east,  where 
the  Jesuits  have  erected  a  temporal  and  spiritual  mo- 
narchy, it  is  fertile.  The  next  considerable  river  is 
that  of  Plate  or  La  Plata,  which  rises  in  Peru,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  country   abounds    with  lakes,    the  chief  of 
which    are    the  Xarava,    the  Carac«raes,    and  the 
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Veronas.  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  La  Plata,  on  which  stands  the  capital  city  of 
Buenos  Avres,  horcafUn*  mentioned :  and  Cape  St. 
Autonia,  at  the  entrance  of  that  buy,  i.s  the  only  pro- 
montory. 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  differs  little  from  that  of 
Spain,  and  the  distinction  between  the  seasons  arc 
much  the  same.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempests 
of  wind  and  rain  are  very  frefpieiit,  at-conipanied  with 
sndi  dreadful  claps  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  fill 
the  inhabitants,  though  used  to  them,  with  terror  and 
consternation.  In  summer,  the  e\cessive  heats  are 
mitigatetl  by  gentle  breezes,  which  constantly  begiu 
at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning.  In  short,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  especially  with  reg^ard  to  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  a  finer  country  cannot  be  imagined. 

Neustra  Senmora  de  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay,  stands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco,  iu 
:M  deg.  ;34  min.  south  lat.  in  a  fine  plain,  rising  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  a  small  river  fronting  it.  It  ha» 
straight  broad  streets,  and  is  of  a  considerable  extent, 
containing  no  less  than  301)0  houses  built  mostly  of 
chalk  or  brick.  The  river  La  Plata  is  here  seveu 
leagues  in  breadth,  and  navigable  for  any  ship  GO 
leagues  above  the  town,  but  no  further,  by  reason  of 
a  cataract.  The  Spaniards  bring  iiither  down  the 
river,  |»art  of  the  treasures  of  Peru,  and  ship  them 
for  Spain,  with  vast  quantities  of  hides,  cotton,  stufts, 
fruits,  and  other  commodities  of  tiiLs  country,  and 
their  returns  are  very  valuable. 

There  are  three  other  towns  in  Paraguay,  called 
Monte  de  Vides,  Corrientes,  and  .Santa  Po  :  but  nei- 
ther of  them  merits  a  particular  description. 

What  has  rendered  this  province  so  very  remark- 
able, is  an  extraordinary  species  of  commonwealth 
which  was  established  iu  tl>e  interior  parts  f>v  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits.  The  foundations  of  this  re- 
markable republic  were  laid  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  those  fathers  obtained  an  uncon- 
trolled liberty  to  practise  every  expedient,  witiiin  cer- 
tain limits,  for  converting  the  Indians,  and  forming 
them  into  a  body  or  republic.  At  tlic  same  time  the 
governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces  recei\ed  strict 
orders  not  to  interfere,  nor  suner  any  Spaniard  to  enter 
into  this  district  without  a  licence  from  the  fathers* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  agreed  to  pay  a  certain 
capitation  tax  in  proportion  to  the  nuuibrr  of  their 
converts,  and  to  .send  a  certain  number  to  work  iu 
the  mines,  whenever  they  should  be  wanted ;  and  the 
missions,  became  sufficiently  populous  to  answer  the 
demand. 

«'  The  terms  being  settled  (.says  a  modern  author) 
the  Jesuits  applied  themselves  with  indetatig;il)le  in- 
dustry to  settle  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
a  grant.  They  began  with  gathering  a  few  Indiait 
families  they  liad  before  converted,  from  the  seveial 
parts  of  the  cwnntry  where  they  were  settled,  and 
uniting  them  into  a  small  township  :  upon  this  slight 
foundation  they  have  erected  a  superstructure  which 
has  astonished  the  world.  Wholly  intent  upon  ex- 
ecuting the  arduous  undertaking,  no  difficulties  could 
stop,  no  dangers  repress  their  ardour.  They  visited 
every  tribe  of  the  Indians;  they  molified  the  miiuls 
of  the  most  savage  nations  ;  they  fixed  the  most  ram- 
bling ;  they  subdued  the  most  averse  to  government. 


Thousands  of  dispersed  families  embraced  their  reli- 
gion, and  submitted  to  their  government.  By  this 
rapid  encrease,  their  subjects  an)ounted  a  few  years 
ago  to  near  -100,000  families.  They  lived  in  towns, 
were  regularly  clothed,  practised  agriculture,  carried 
on  manufactures ;  and  some  of  them  professed  the 
polite  arts  of  music  and  painting.  They  were  in- 
structed in  the  military  art  with  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline, and  could  bring  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
well  armed,  into  the  field.  In  order  to  effect  these 
valuable  purposes,  the  fathers  had  from  time  to  time 
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brought  over  from  Europe  several  mechanics,  musici- 
ans, painters,  &c. 

"The  whole  country  was  divided  into  forty-Seven 
missions  or  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Jesuit  pre- 
sided in  cliief.  He  resided  in  a  large  and  commodious 
house,  called  tlie  Presbytery  :  adjoining  to  this  lionse 
are  the  church  and  the  magazines.     No  person  under 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  fatliers  had  any  thing  tliat  could 
be  justly  called  his  own  property.  Each  man's  labour 
was  allotted  him   in  propoi'tion  to  his  strength,  or  to 
his  skill  in  the  profession  which  he  exercised.     The 
produce  was   brought  faithfully  to  the  |)ublic  maga- 
zines, from   whence   he  was  again  supplied  with  all 
things  which   the   managers  judged  to  be  expedient 
for  the  sustenance  of  himself  or  liis  family.     All  ne- 
cessaries were  distributed  regularly  twice  a  week  ; 
and  the  magazines  always  contained  such  a  stock  of 
provisions  and  goods  of  every  kind,   as  to  answer  not 
only   the  ordinary   exigencies,  to   provide  against  a 
time  of  scarcity,  or  for   those  whom  accidents,  age, 
or   infirmities,  have   rendered  incapable  of  lal)our. — 
Under  the  Jesuits,  magistrates  or  caciques  were  chosen 
from  among  the  Lidians  :  these  reanlated  all  matters 
respecting  marriages,  decided  such  differences'as  were 
too  minute  for  the  attention  of  the  father,  and  ga^'e 
him  regularly  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the   merit  and  demerit  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  according  to  this  report  they   were  i-ewarded  or 
punisiied.     Nothing  could  equal  the  obedience  of  the 
people  of  these    missions,   except  their  contentment 
under  it.     Far  from   nuumui-ing  that  they  had  only 
the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a  labour   which  might,   in 
some  degree,    procure  them  the  conveniences  of  it, 
they  thought  themselves  a  distinguished  and  favoured 
people   in   wanting  them  ;   and   they   believed  their 
abedience  a  duty,   which  not  only  secured  their  order 
and  repose  in  this  woild,   but  the  very  best  means 
of  insuring  their  happiness   in  the  next.     This  was 
carefully   inculcated  ;   and   the   Indians  under   their 
jurisdiction    were,     by   their   instructions,    rendered 
an   innocent    people,    civilized    without    being  cor- 
rupted. 

"  In  order  to  preserve  this  innocence  and  tranquil- 
lity, the  Jesuits  were  extremely  strict  in  preserving 
their  privilege  in  keeping  all  strangers  from  among 
them.  If  any  j)erson  happened,  either  through  acci- 
dent or  iu  piu-sning  his  journey,  to  enter  the  country 
of  the  missions,  he  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
Presbytery,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  hospi- 
tahty  during  his  stay,  but  watched  with  the  utmost 
circumspection.  The  curiosities  of  the  place  were 
shewn  him  in  company  with  the  Jesuit  ;  but  he  was 
allowed  no  private  conversation  with  any  of  the  na- 
tives. In  a  reasonable  time  he  was  civilly  dismissed, 
with  a  guard  to  contiuct  him  to  the  next  district  with- 
out expence,  where  he  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner till  he  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  country  of  the 
missions.  Cautions  equally  strict,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  they  observed,  whenever  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  go  out  of  their  own  territories.  They 
avoided  all  manner  of  conversation  with  strangers, 
looking  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  horror;  and  there- 
fore returned  to  their  country  as  uninformed  and  un- 
tainted as  they  left  it. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  in  the  In- 
dies more  regular  and  more  magnificent  than  their  pa- 
rish cliurciies  ;  they  were  capacious,  av<;I1  built,  and  , 
very  elegantly  furnished  ;  gilding  and  j)ainting  strike 
tl.e  eye  on  every  side,  all  the  sacred  utensils  were 
gold  and  silver,  and  many  of  them  adorned  with  eme- 
ralds and  other  precious  stones.  Divine  service  was 
celebiatf.d  with  the  most  solemn  splendor;  on  one  side 
of  the  hiyh  altar  were  tribunes  for  the  civil  mayis- 
trates  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  saaie  conveniences  for 
mililary  ofllcers  :  the  father  himself  officiated  with 
the  utmost  devotion.  Their  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, was  far  from  being  contem|Hible  ;  and  the 


Indians   had  a   genius  for  music,  which   the  fathers 
took  care  to  cultivate." 

In  the  year  17.37,  the  court  of  Spain  thought  pro- 
per to  make  a  cession  of  some  part  of  this  territory  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  Santa  Sacra- 
ment, and  to  make  the  Uragna  the  bounds  of  their 
possessions  ;  Imt  the  inhabitants  refused  to  comply 
with  this  division,  or  to  sutler  themselves  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  hand  to  another,  like  cattle,  without 
their  own  consent.  We  were,  however,  informed, 
upon  government  authority,  that  the  Indians  actually 
took  up  arms  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  exactness  of 
their  discipline,  they  were  easily  and  with  consider- 
able slaughter,  defeated  by  the  European  troops,  who 
were  sent  to  reduce  them.  And  in  1767  the  Jesuits 
were  sent  out  of  America  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
their  late  subjects  were  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv. 


PATAGONIA. 

SOME  writers  have  described  Patagonia,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  as   part  of  Chili ; — 
but  as  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  any  other  European 
nation,  have  any  colonies  here,  it  is  almost  unknown, 
and  is  generally  represented  as  a  barren,  inhospitable 
country.     Some   of  the  inhabitants  are   from  six  to 
seven  feet  high,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a 
moderate  and   common  stature.     Some  are  mere  sa- 
vages, and  others  of  a  more  gentle,  humane  disposi.* 
tion.     They  live  upon  fish  and  game,   and  what  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously.    Their  huts  are  thatch- 
ed, and,  notwithstanding  the   rigour  of  the  climate, 
they  wear  no  other  clothes  than  a  mantle  made  of 
seal-skin,  or  the   skin  of  some   beast,  and  that  they 
throw   off   when  they   are  in  action.       Their  com- 
plexions are  tawny,  their  hair  black,  and  they  paint 
their  faces  and  bodies  with  several  colours.    They  are 
exceeding  hardy,   brave,  and  active,  making  use  of 
their  arms,  which   are  l)ows  and  arrows  headed  with 
flints,  with  amazing  dexterity.     In  52  deg.  south  lat. 
are  the  streights  of  Magellan,  having  Patagonia  on 
the  north,  and  the  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  or 
the  Land  of  Fires,   on   the  south.     These  streights 
extend  from  east  to  west  110  leagues,  but  the  breadth 
in  some  places  falls  short  of  one. — They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Magellan,  or  Magelhaens,   a  Portuguese* 
in   the  service  of  Spain,  who  sailed  through  them  iu 
the  year  1520,  and  thereby  discovered  a  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the   Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean.     In 
1616,  Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  south- 
ward of  these  streights,  discovered  in  lat  51,  one-half 
of  another  passage,    since   known  by  the  name  of 
Streights  Le  Maire  ;  and  this  passage,  which  is  prac- 
ticable only  iu  January  and  February,  and  is  called 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  has  been  generally  preferred  by 
succeeding  navigators. 

GUIANA,  in  South  America,  extends  from  the 
equator  to  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Oronoque  on  the  north,  and 
the  Amazons,  on  the  south,  but  is  little  known, 
except  a  slip  along  the  coast,  where  the  French  at 
Cayennes,  and  the  Dutch  at  Surinan),  have  made 
some  settlements,  which  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  almost  under  the  ecjuator,  and  other  causes, 
can  hardly  be  extended  any  considerable  way  back. — 
The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who  are 
of  a  reddish  brown,  or  negroes  and  Europeans,  or  a 
mixed  progeny  of  these.  This  country  abounds  in 
serpents  of  various  kinds  ;  one  sort,  not  venomous, 
measures  sometimes  above  30  feet  in  length,  and  three 
in  circumference  :  it  has  a  taper  tail,  armed  with  two 
claws,  like  those  of  a  dunghill  cock  ;  small  deer  have 
been  found  in  their  stomach. 

AMAZONIA    is    bounded  by    Terra   Firma    on 

the  north.  La  Plata    on  the  south,    Brazil  and  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  by  Pern  on  the  west. 
It  is  1200  miles  in  length,  and  960  in  breadth  ;  but  this 
vast  extent  of  countrjMS  but  little  known,  except  alonor 
the  banks  of  the  greater  river  Amazons,  and  towards 
the  Brasilian  frontiers.  The  river  of  Amazons  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  Cordilleras,  and 
increases  in  a  most  amazing  manner  as  it  proceeds  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  disembogues  itself  by 
Hi  channels.  It  winds  .5000  miles,  is  several  miles 
broad,  and  near  40  fathoms  deep. — Many  rivers  fall 
into  it,  particularly  the  rivers  Negro,  Xauxa,  and 
Maranhon.  No  European  nation  has  hitherto  made 
any  settlement  here;  some  attenipts  have  indeed  been 
made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  but  always 
attended  with  vast  difficulties,  so  that  few  of  the  ad- 
venturers ever  returned  back;  and  no  gold  is  found  iu 
the  country,  as  was  expected. 


THE  SPANISH  ISLANDS 

IN  AMERICA. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

CUBA. 

Extent,  Situation,  fertile  Soil,  Produce,  Towns,  Com- 
merce^  and  valuable  Exports. 

THIS  island  extends  in  latitude  from  20  deg.  20 
min.  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  from  7.5  deg. 
lo  min.  west  long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  west  of 
Ilispaniola,  25  leagues  to  the  north  of  Jamaica,  100 
miles  to  the  east  of  Jucatan,  and  as  many  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Florida,  being  about  700  miles  in  length,  and 
not  above  70  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  island  from  east  to  west, 
gives  rise  to  several  rivers,  but  their  course  is  so  short 
from  thence  into  the  sea,  that  scarce  any  of  them  are 
navigable.  The  land  near  the  sea,  being  for  the  most 
part  level,  is  flooded  in  the  rain)  season,  when  the  sun 
is  vertical. 

The  whole  island  is  well  watered,  and  agreeably  di- 
versified with  woods,  lawns,   and  vallies.    The  soil  is 
capable  of  producing,  in  the  greatest  plenty,  every 
thing  that  grows  in  the  other  American  islands;  and 
the  Cuba,  commonly  called  the  Havannah  tobacco,  is 
particularly  thought  to  excel  that  of  all  tiie  world;  and 
their  sugar  would  equal  their  tobacco  in  goodness,  had 
they  hands  to  cuiiivate  the  canes.    The  other  products 
are,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  spices  ;   cassia, 
mastic,  aloes,  largo  cedars,  and  other  odoriferous  trees ; 
oaks,  pines,    palm-trees,  plenty  of  large  vines,  tine 
cotton-trees,  plantains,  bananas,  ananas,  guavas,  le- 
mons, cocoas,  and  two  sorts  of  fruit,  called  camilar  and 
guanavana:  the  first  like   a  china-orange,    and    the 
other  shaped  like  a  heart;  with  a  juice  between  sweet 
and  acid.     Tiiere  are  several  good  harbours  in   the 
island,  which  belong  to  the  principal  towns,  as  that  of 
St.  J  ago,  facing  Jamaica,  advantageously  situated, 
and  strongly  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich. 

Havaimah,  the  capital  on  the  nortli-west  coast  of  the 
island,  and  fifty  leagues  from  Cape  Antonio,  is  a  place 
of  great  srtengtii  and  importance,  containing  about 
2000  houses,  a  great  nvnnber  of  convents  and  churches, 
and  about  2G,()00  souls.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1756,  this  city  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, surrendered,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies, 
to  his  Britannic  majesty's  asms,  by  capitulation,  on  the 
I2th  of  August  1762;  but  was  restored  at  the  peace. 
The  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  galleons,  flota,  and  other 
ships  which  rendezvous  here  in  September  to  take  in 
provisions  and  water,  previous  to  their  return  to  Old 
$pain,  is  seldom  less  than  7,000,0U0l.  sterling. 


The  other  towns  in  the  island,  worth  mentioning,  are 
St.  Jago,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  Havannah,  and 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  about  two  lea'vues 
from  tlia  sea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  ;  Santa 
Cruz,  which  has  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  stands  about 
163  miles  cast  of  the  Havannah;  Porto  del  Principe, 
situated  on  the  coast,  about  300  miles  south-cast  of  the 
Havannah  ;  and  Baracoa,  situated  on  the  north-cast 
part  of  the  island,    and  having  a  small  harbour. 


HISPANIOLA,  or  St.  DOMINGO. 


THIS  island  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Spani- 
ards and  French,  but  the  far  most  considerable  part  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  great  Columbus 
discovered  it  in  1492,  and  called  it  the  Spanish  Island, 
a  denomination  it  has  preserved,  under  that  of  Ilispa- 
niola, ever  since.  It  is  situated  about  l-'J  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Cuba,  between  the  17th  and  21st  deg.  north 
lat.  and  the  67th  and  74th  of  west  long.  The  face  of 
the  island  presents  an  agreeablevariety  of  hills,  vallies, 
woods,  and  rivers ;  and  the  soil  is  allowed  to  be  un- 
commonly fertile,  producing  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
maize,  cassava-root,  cocoa,  coftee,  tobacco,  ginger, 
various  kinds  of  drugs  and  dying  woods,  pine-apples, 
bananas,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  toronias, 
limes,  dates,  and  apricots  :  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
are  mountains  well  covered  with  cabbage-trees,  elms, 
oaks,  pines,  acajou,  and  other  large  and  lotiy  trees* 
Salt  is  found  in  plenty,  and  great  quantities  of  amber- 
gris. Mines  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  discovered, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  Horses  and  herds  of  cattle 
are  so  numerous  in  this  island,  that  they  supply  the 
neiirhbourino-  colonies. — There  are  also  several  kinds 
of  fowl,  and  the  coasts  aljonud  in  fish,  but  are  also 
infected  with  alligators. — The  north-west  parts,  which 
are  in  possession  of  the  French,  consist  of  large  fruit- 
ful plains,  which  ))roduce  the  articles  above-mentioned 
iu  great  plenty.  In  short,  this  is  the  pleasantest  and 
most  fruitful  island  in  the  West-Indies,  being  every 
where  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  woods  and 
rivers. 

St.  Domingo,  the  capital,   is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  has  a  spacious   harbour,   and  is  a 
large,  well-built  city,  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Creoles, 
mulattoes,  mestizoes,   and  negroes,  whose  number  is 
about  30,000.    This  most  ancient  town  in  all  the  new 
world  was  foiinded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  bro- 
ther to  the  Admiral,  in  1504,  who  called  it  Domingo 
in  honour  of  his   father  Dominic,  which  appellation 
the  French  gave  to   the  whole  island.     Conception, 
iwenty  leagues  north  of  St.  Domingo,  belonging  to 
I  the  Spaniards,  is  also  a  consideralde  town. 
I       Cape  Francois,  the  capital  of  the  French  division  of 
I  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  is  situated  on  a  cape  on 
the  north  side  of  the   island,  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
plain,  twenty  leagues  long,  and  about  four  broad,  be- 
tween  the  sea  and   the  mountains.      There  are  few 
lands  better  watered,  but  there  is  not  a  river  that  will 
admit  of  a  sloop  above  three  miles.     This  space  is  cut 
through  by  straight  roads,  forty  feet  broad,  constantly 
lined  with  hedges  of  lemon-trees,  intermixed  with  long 
avenues  of  lofty  trees,  which  lead  to  plantations  pro- 
ducing a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than   any  country 
in  the  world.     The   town,   which  is  situated  in   the 
most  unhealthy  place  of  this  most  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain,    consists  of  twenty-nine  straight,  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,   divided  into  226  aliolnicnts,  which 
comprehend  810  houses.     The  governor's  house,  the 
barrack,  and  the  king's  magazines,  are  the  only  public 
buildingfs  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  curious  ;  but 
those  that  deserve  to  be  consiuered  by  the  humane,  are 
two  hospitals,  called  the  houses  of  Providence,  founded 
for  the  support  of  those  Europeans  who  come  hither 
without  money  or  merchandize. 

The 
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The  harbour  is  only  a  bay,  open  to  the  N.  and  E. 
winds,  betbi-e  which  is  a  considerable  extent  of  sand- 
banks, reefs,  and  rocks,  by  whicli  it  is  sheltered  from 
tije  sea.  What  is  called  the  port,  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town; 
the  W.  point  s^oing-  in,  which  is  high  and  steep,  is 
called  Point  Picolet. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  about  two  miles 
from  Point  Picolet,  close  to  the  water,  and  near  the 
mountains;  lat.  19  45  N.  long.  72  13  W. 

On  the  ISthof  June  1793,  the  Civil  Commissioners, 
Messrs.  Sonthonax  and  Polverrel,  arrived  at  the  Cape 
from  Port-au-prince  :  they  immediately  suspended 
Mons.  Galbau,  the  governor  and  commander  of  the 
troops  at  that  place,  and  sent  him  on  board ;  on  the 
I'ith  a  nuniijer  of  niulattoes  were  encouraged  by 
these  gentlemen  to  come  into  the  town,  who,  by  un- 
fair means,  armed  all  the  negroes  belonging  to  the 
citizens,  and  encouraged  them  to  assist  in  destroying 
the  whites  ;  which  scene  actually  began  on  the  iOth 
about  noon,  when  a  most  horrid  massacre  took  place, 
neither  women  nor  children  were  spared  :  upwards 
of  10,000  white  inhabitants  were  butchered,  and 
2500  saved  themselves  in  the  French  and  American 
vessels  in  the  harbour ;  the  wretches  then  began 
to  plunder  the  town,  after  which  they  set  fire  to  it ; 
and  on  the  "iSd,  when  the  captain  sailed,  the  burning 
vwas  going  on,  and  there  was  only  the  church,  govern- 
ment-house, le  Caserne,  and  Gregaric  saved;  they 
left  there  the  Amarique  of  seventy -four  guns.  Cap- 
tain Panning'  sailed  in  company  with  about  150  sail  of 
vessels,  bound  to  difl'erent  ports  in  America,  under 
convoy  of  two  French  seventy-fours,  and  four 
fiigates. 


Cape  Francois   was  a 
buildings  chiefly  of  stone- 
York, 
being 


neat,  well-built  city,  the 
-said  to  be  as  large  as  New- 
The  large  church  has  escaped  the  flames, 
all  of  stone,  and  covered  so  as  fire  cannot 
make  any  impression.  The  government-house  has 
differed  much  from  the  cannon  shot.  The  soldiery 
were  still  engaged  in  fighting  in  town.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  tl)is  disastrous  affair  proceeded  entirely 
ijom  ihe  difference  between  the  two  Commissioners, 
who  assumed  the  power,  and  the  governor  Galbau, 
who  thought  his  rightful  authority  invaded.  He 
headed  a  number  of  sailors  from  the  ships,  who  made 
the  first  attack,  and  repulsed  the  Mulattoes,  but  they 
having  at  hand  a  number  of  negroes  with  arms,  re- 
pulsed the  sailors  and  whites.  Captain  Fanning,  who 
brought  this  account  to  New-York,  observes,  that  he 
could  have  carried  oft"  loads  of  plunder  when  he  came 
away,  as  the  inhabitants  had  lelt  their  houses  and  pro- 
perty to  save  their  lives. 

As  the  French  possess  the  most  fertile  part  of  this 
island,  they  omit  no  pains  or  industry  which  may 
tend  to  its  improvement.  Upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  their  exports  in  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  coffee,  amounted  to  l,'i0O,000l.  annually,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  have  been  much  exceeded  by 
this  time.  The  Spaniards  themselves  also  contribute 
greatly  to  increase  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  French 
in  this  island  ;  for,  being  possessed  of  great  treasures, 
and  no  industry,  they  lavish  their  dollars  in  excliange 
for  the  manufactures  and  conunodities  of  their  indefa- 
tigable neighbours. 

When  llispaniola  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at 
least  one  million  :  but  such  was  the  infernal  cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  so  infamous  a  height  did 
they  carry  the  oppression  of  the  poor  natives,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  sixty  thousand  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  years.  The  gold  mines  hero  were  found  to 
be  exceedingly  rich,  which  brought  all  the  robbers  of 
Spain  in  crowds.  The  greater  part  of  the  male  In- 
dians perished  in  these  mines  :  and  almost  all  the 
females  by  the  excessive  labour  of  cultivating  the 
fields  of  maize  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors  ;  the 
others  were   massacred   either   in   cool   blood  or  in 


ranged  battks,  for  so  they  called  those  kinds  of  chaces 
which  the  Spaniards,  covered  with  iron  and  followed 
by  bull-dogs,  made  after  a  multitude  of  these  unhappy 
wretches  quite  naked,  and  flying  with  all  their  might. 


PORTO-RICO. 

THIS  island  is  situated  between  the  G4th  and  07th 
deg.  of  west  long,  and  in  the  18th  of  north  lat.  lying 
between  Hispaniola  and  St.  Christopher's.  It  is  about 
800  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth. 

The  chief  part  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
woods,  vallies,  and  plains  ;  and  is  evtremely  fertile, 
producing  the  same  fruits  as  the  other  islands.  It  is 
well  watered  with  springs  and  rivers  :  but  the  air  is 
excessive  hot,  and,  during  the  rainy  season,  very  un- 
wholesome. 

The  north  part  of  the  island,  which  is  the  most  bar- 
ren, contains  several  mines,  some  of  which  formerly 
produced  great  quantities  of  silver  and  gold.  It  was 
on  account  of  the  latter  that  the  Spaniards  settled  here, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  considerable  quantity  found 
in  it. 

The  woods  are  stored  with  parrots,  wild  pio-eons, 
and  other  fowl.  European  poultry  are  found  here  in 
plenty,  and  the  coast  abounds  with  fish.  A  breed  of 
dogs,  which  the  Spaniards  brought  over  to  hunt  and 
tear  in  pieces  the  defenceless  natives,  are  said  to  run 
wild  in  the  woods  near  the  sea-shore,  and  subsist  upon 
land  cral>s  that  burrow  in  the  ground. 

Porto-Rico,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  on  the  north  coast.  This  island  forms  a  capa- 
cious harbour,  and  is  joined  to  the  chief  island  by 
a  causeway.  It  is  defended  by  forts  and  batteries, 
which  render  the  place  almost  inaccessible  :  it  was, 
however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  populous, 
bein^  the  centre  of  the  conti-aband  trade  carried  on  by 
the  English  and  French  with  the  Spaniards  :  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  governor,  as  well  as  a  bishop's  see. 

The  Spanish  government  have  taken  great  pains  to 
prevent  an  ijlicit  trade  being  carried  on  at  this  place; 
but  such  is  the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  that 
trafliic,  that  all  the  severe  edicts  issued  against  it  have 
been  ineffectual. 

At  the  east  end  of  Porto-Rico  are  a  number  of 
small  islands,  called  Virgin  Islands  ;  and  there  is  one 
on  the  same  coast  called  Crab's  Island,  from  the  great 
number  of  crabs  with  which  it  abounds. 


TRINIDAD. 

THIS  island  is  situated  between  the  60th  and  62d 
deg.  of  west  long,  and  in  the  10th  deg.  of  north  lat. 
It  lies  between  the  island  of  Tobago  and  the  Spanish 
main,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Streights  of 
Paria,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  GO  in 
breadth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  small  w  hen 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  island,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate. 
The  soil  however  is  fertile,  and  produces  sugar,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  and  Indian  corn.  This 
island  was  takeui  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  and 
by  the  French  in  107G,  who  plundered  it,  and  extort- 
ed from  the  inhabitants  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  last  war,  who  have  put 
in  a  garrison  of  their  own  troops. 


MARGARETTA. 


long. 


THIS  is  a  small  island  situated  in  65  deg.  of  west 
and  in  11  deg.  30  min.  of  north  lat.  beino- 
about  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth.  It 
abounds  in  wood,  pasture,  Indian  corn,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  but  has  very  little  good  water.     Formerly  a 

valuable 
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valuably  pearl-fishery  was  carried  on  here,  but  it  is 
now  discontinued,  "in  1(520,  the  Dutch  invaded  this 
island,  and  demolished  the  castle,  since  which  it  has 
been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  natives. 

There  are  several  other  small  islands  in  these  seas, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  but  entirely  disreoarded 
by  them.  In  the  Sonth-Seas  they  claim  the  islands  of 
Chiloe,  St.  Mary's  Quinquina,  d'e  la  Moca  or  Mocha, 
Juan  Fernandez,  Tierra  Fuerra,  and  mauy  others ;  but 
Ciiiloe  and  Juan  Fernandez  are  the  only  ones  that  de- 
•serve  to  be  described. 


CHILOE. 

THIS  is  a  consideralde  island  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
lyino-  between  42  and  41  deo-.  south  lat.  above  112 
liiile's  long-,  and  21  l)road.  The  south  part  is  divided 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  sea,  and  the  continent 
there  makes  a  bay.  This  coast  is  subject  to  tempes- 
tuous weather,  especially  in  March,  when  winter 
begins.  The  Spaniards  have  but  one  little  fort  in  this 
islaud,  called  Chacao,  always  ill  provided  with  war- 
like stores.  Except  wine,  this  island  produces  all 
necessary  refreshments  and  provisions ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  ambergris  is  found  here.  About  this  island 
are  forty  more,  all  takiug  name  from  it. 

These  islands  of  Chiloe  are  by  a  late  navigator  re- 
puted barren  ;  but  their  soil  is  not  really  so,  only  the 
excessive  rains  choke  the  seed,  and  let  no  corn  thrive; 
so  that  they  are  without  wheat,  wine  or  oil,  and  other 
plants  which  neeel  much  sun. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  of  this  cluster  of  islands, 
we  are  told,  it  rains  almost  all  the  3  ear  ;  so  tliat  only 
maize,  or  other  such  grain  can  ripen,  that  do  not  want 
so  much  sun.  The  diet  of  the  natives  is  mostly  of  a 
root  called  papahs,  which  grow  bigger  here  than  ia 
any  otlier  place.  The  manufactures  are  clothing  for 
the  Indians,  who  have  a  kind  of  vest,  which  they  call 
macum,  without  sleeves,  over  which  is  a  kind  of  cloak. 
They  have  vast  woods  of  cedar  trees  of  a  prodigious 
size,  so  as  hardly  to  be  encompassed  by  a  rope  six 
yards  long,  Castro  is  the  principal  town,  and  is  the  re- 
sidence of  a  governor;  it  has  a  harbour  well  fortified. 


JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

THIS  island,  which  lies  in  83  deg.  west  long,  and 
33  soutii  lat.  300  miles  south  of  Cliili,  is  at  present 
miiuhabitcd  :  but  having  some  good  liarbours,  is 
found  extremely  convenient  for  the  English  cruizers  to 
touch  at  and  water;  and  here  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  discovered,  unless  when,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  our  good  friends  in  Brasil  give  notice  to  the 
Spaniards  of  their  arrival  in  the  South-Seas,  and  their 
motions.  This  was  formerly  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
Buccaneers,  who  annoyed  the  western  coast  of  the 
Spanish  continent ;  they  were  induced  to  come  hither 
from  the  multitude  of  goats  whicli  it  nourished  ;  to 
deprive  them  of  this  advantage,  the  envious  Spaniards 
transported  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  dogs,  which 
incitasing  greatly,  have  almost  extirpated  the  goats, 
who  now  only  find  security  among  the  steep  mountains 
in  the  northern  parts,  which  are  inaccessible  to  their 
pursuers. 

There  are  instances  of  two  men  living  at  different 
times,  alone  on  this  island  for  many  years  :  the  one 
was  a  IMusqnito  Indian ;  and  the  other  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, a  Scotchman,  who  being  left  ashore  in  this  soli- 
tary place  by  the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  was  at 
length  discovered  by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709  ; 
■when  taken  up,  he  had  forgotten  his  native  language, 
and  could  scarcely  be  understood,  seeming  to  speak 
his  words  by  halves ;  he  was  dressed  in  goat  skins, 
would  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  he  could  i>ot 
for  a  considerable  time  relish  the  ship's  victuals. 
During  his  stay  in  this  island,  he  had  killed  500  goats, 
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which  he  caught  by  running  them  down  ;  and  mark- 
ed as  many  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Thirty 
years  after,  some  of  these  were  caught  by  Lord  Anson's 
people,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  antiquity.  From 
the  history  of  this  rechise,  Daniel  Defoe  is  said  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  his  celebrated  perform- 
ance, called  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe ; 
Selkirk  having,  we  are  told,  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication,  for 
which  they  were  j)robably  too  crude  and  indigested. 

The  GALLirAGO  Islks,  situated  400  miles  west 
of  Peru,  under  the  equator  :  and  those  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  called  the  King's,  or  Pearl  islands;  are,  be- 
sides the  above  described,  the  only  places  deserving 
notice. 


FUERA,  OR  MASSA-FUERA. 

In  17G5,  Commodore  Byron  anchored  oft' this  island, 
and  sent  out  his  boats  to  endeavour  to  get  wood  and 
water ;  but  as  the  shore  was  rocky,  and  a  surf  broke 
with  great  violence  upon  it,  he  ordered  the  men  to  put 
on  cork  jackets,  Iiy  the  help  of  which  they  brought  off 
a  considerable  quantity  of  both.  Here  tiiey  found 
plenty  of  goats,  which  proved  to  be  as  good  food  as 
venison  in  England.  In  this  expedition  the  gunner, 
and  a  seaman  who  could  not  swim,  went  on  shore 
with  the  waterers,  and,  when  the  business  was  com- 
pleted, the  violence  of  the  surf,  which  beat  against  the 
shore,  made  them  afraid  to  venture  off  to  the  boat; 
they  were  therefore  left  behind  on  the  island.  The 
next  day  the  Commodore  sent  out  a  boat  to  bring 
them  back.  The  gunner  swam  through  the  surf,  and 
got  on  board  ;  but  the  seaman  had  so  thorough  a  pre- 
sage of  being  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
boat,  that  preferring  life  to  social  intercourse,  he  chose 
to  remain  on  the  island  at  all  events. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  people  in  the  boat.  A  mid- 
shipman, however,  just  as  they  were  about  to  return 
without  him,  taking  one  end  of  a  rope  in  his  hand, 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  through  the  surf  to 
the  beach,  where  the  poor  insolated  despondent  sat 
ruminating  on  his  situation.  The  young  man  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  the  resolution 
he  had  formed,  and  having  made  a  running  noose 
in  the  rope,  suddenly  threw  it  over  the  sailor,  and 
fixing  it  round  his  body,  the  people  in  the  boat 
becan  to  drag'  him  throujjh  the  surf,  and  thus  brouafht 
him  on  board:  though  he  had  swallowed  so  great  a 
quantity  of  water  on  his  passage,  that  he  was  to  all 
appearance  dead,  but  proper  means  being  used,  he 
soon  recovered,and  was,  no  doubt,  abundantly  thank- 
ful for  the  frietjdly  violence  that  had  forced  him 
from  the  dreary  solitude  which  his  fears  had  before 
courted. 

This  island  is  by  Capt,  Carteret  described  to  lie  in 
33  deg.  4-5  min.  south ;  longitude  80  dog.  id  min.  west, 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  very  high  and  mountainous, 
and,  at  a  distance,  appears  as  one  hill  or  rock.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  seven  or  eight  leagues  iu 
circumference.  Here  is  such  plenty  of  fish,  that  a 
boat,  with  a  few  hooks  and  lines,  may  presently  catch 
as  much  as  will  serve  100  people.  Here  are  coal-fish, 
eavallies,  cod,  hallibut,  and  cray-fish.  Captain  Carte- 
ret's crew  caught  a  king-fisher  that  weighed  eighty 
seven  pounds,  and  was  five  teet  and  a  half  long. 
The  sharks  here  were  so  ravenous,  that,  in  taking 
soundings  one  of  them  swallowed  the  lead,  by 
which  they  hauled  him  above  water;  but  he  regained 
his  liberty  by  disgorging  his  prey.  Seals  are  so  nu- 
merous here,  that  Captain  Carteret  says,  if  many  thou- 
sands were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be  missed 
the  next  morning.  These  animals  yield  excellent 
train  oil  :  and  theirMiearts  and  plucks  are  very  good 
food,  ha^  ing- a  taste  something  like  those  of  a  hog. 

Their 
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us  much  as  [)ossiblc,  to  themselves  ; 
tiiaily  tlie  contraband  trade  ;  avid 
export  of  their  own  manufactures. 


to  destroy 
to 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 
BRASIL. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  Climate, 
Soil,  I'roduce,  Animals,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Fish,  In- 
habitants,  Towns,  Trade,  and  Exports, 

r^l^illS  country  is  situated  between  the  35th  and 
\       51st  deg.  of  west  long,  and  between  theequator 
of  south  'at.  beino- about    700  miles  in 


Their  skins  are  covered  with  vevy  fine  fur.  There 
are  many  birds  here,  and  some  very  large  hawks. 
Of  the  pintado-bird  the  crew  of  the  swallow  caught 
700  in  one  night. 

After  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America  and  the  West-Indies,  a  few 
remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  with  regard 
to  their  colonics  in  the  New  World,  may  not  be  im- 
proper.— Happy  would  it  iiave  been  for  the  natives, 
and  even  for  the  Spnniards  themselves,  had  not  South 
America  produced  such  amazing  rpiantities  of  gold, 
or  had  the  veins  of  that  metal  still  remained  unknown 
in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains  :  the  former  would 
not  then  have  been  sacrificed  at  tlie  shine  of  avarice 
and  cruelty,  nor  the  latter  bartered  their  virtue,  in- 
dustry, and  military  character,  for  inhumanity,  in- 
dolence, and  ease.  No  country  in  Euro[)e  receives 
such  vast  treasures  as  Spain,  yet  in  no  country  in 
Europe  is  seen  so  little  money  ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  from  the  time  the  Indies  fell  into  the 
liands  of  Spain,  the  aftairs  of  that  monarchy  have 
been  constantly  going-  backward.  The  treasure  which 
flowed  in  annually  from  the  New  World,  found  them 
in  debt  to  every  part  of  the  Old  ;  for  to  the  rest  of 
their  revenues  they  had  forgot  to  add  oeconomy  ;  a 
great  revenue  itself,  and  a  sure  support  of  all  others. 
The  Spaniards  unhappily  adopted  no  means  of  re- 
taining their  conquests  i)ut  by  extirpating  the  people  ; 
no  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  no  attempts 
for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  whicli  became  formi- 
dable in  proportion  to  the  mischiefs  they  had  sutiered 
by  them  ;  so  that  in  government,  there  was  tyranny; 
in  religion,  bigotry  ;  in  trade,  monopoly.  The  Spanish 
nation  have  relied  too  much  upon  their  riches:  a,nd 
the  whole  state  being  moulded  into  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  things  grew  at  j 
last  so  bad,  that  the  evils  themselves  became  a  species 
of  remedies,  and  they  felt  so  severely  the  consequences 
of  their  former  conduct,  that  they  have  for  some  years 
past  turned  their  thoughts  into  a  new  and  nmch  better 
channel.  They  are  beginning  to  o|)en  the  American 
trade  to  some  other  ports  in  Spain  besides  Cadiz. 
They  have  made  a  difference,  in  point  of  duty,  be- 
tween their  own  manufactures  and  those  of  foreigners. 
They  are,  in  short,  opening  their  eyes  to  the  true 
interest  of  their  country  ;  tliey  are  moving  their  hand 
though  slowly,  to  promote  it ;  and  may  in  time,  by 
perseverance,  rise  again,  while  others  shall  fall,  by 
adopting  tiie  abuses  which  brought  them  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

At  present,  the  politics  of  Spain,  with  regard  to 
America,  seem  to  be — to  preserve  South-America, 
and  particularly   the   navigation   of  the  South-Seas, 


a  chain  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Parao-uay, 
on  the  west. 
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breadth,  and  2500  in  length.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazons  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  north ;  by  the  same  Ocean,  on  the  east ;  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata,  orf'flie  south  ;  and  by 
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Divisions. 


North  division  con- 
tains the  captain- 
ships of    


Middle  division  con 
tains  the  captain- 
ships of   


PnoviNCES.     Ch.  Towns. 

rP-ira Para,  or  Belim. 

Marignan    ....St.  Lewis. 

Siara Siara 

Pelaguez St.  Luc. 

Rio  Grande. ...Tignares. 

Payraba Payraba. 

Tauiara Tamara. 

^Pernanibuco     Oiinda. 

/'Seregipi>e Scregippe. 

\B;>liai St.  Salvador. 

\  llheos Paya. 

f  Porto  Seguro...  Porto  Seguro. 
V,Spiri 


South    division     con 
tains    t^ic    capt 
ships  of    


Spirito  Sancto  Spirito  Sancto. 

son-  TRio  Janeiro....  St.  Sebastian. 
ain-<St.  Vincent  ...  St.  Vincent. 
St.  Salvador. 


liio  Janeiro.. 
.  ....  Vincent 
(Del  Rey 


There  are  also  some  small  Islands  on  the  coast  of 
Brasil,  where  ships  touch  sometimes  for  provisions  in 
theirvoyage  to  the  South-Sea  ;  particularly  Fernando, 
St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Catharine's.  These  will  be  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  place. 

The  name  Brasil  was  given  to  this  country,  be- 
cause great  quantities  of  a  wood  of  that  name  were 
found  in  it. 

The  coast  of  Brasil  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  north  and  north  east,  upwartU;  of  3000 
miles,  forming  several  fine  bays  and  harbours;  viz. 
the  harbours  of  Pi  rnambuco,  All  Saints,  Porto  Se- 
guro, the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  St. 
Vincent,  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel.  The 
principal  capes  are  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  most  southern 
promontory  of  Brasil,  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  Cape  Trio. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  heat,  thouoh  ex- 
cessive, is  tolerable;  the  air  being  constantly  refreshed 
with  breezes  that  blow  from  the  sea,  and  likewise 
from  the  mountains  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  northern  provinces  are  subject  to  o-reat 
rains,  and  variable  winds,  particularly  m  the  months 
of  March  and  September,  when  they  have  such  de- 
luges of  rain,  accompanied  with  storms  and  tornadoes, 
that  the  country  is  almost  entirely  overHowed,  and  the 
climate  rendered  extremely  unwholesome.  The 
soil  is  in  general  amazingly  fertile,  producing  su<>ar, 
tobacco,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balsam  of  Copiaba, 
and  Brasil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard 
and  dry,  chietly  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  colour 
produced  by  it  is  none  of  the  best.  Here  are 
also  five  difierent  sorts  of  palm-trees,  woods  of 
ebony,  mastic,  cotton-trees,  citron,  -Sec.  and  many 
others  which  produce  admirable  fruits  and  balsams, 
diffusing  around  a  most  delicious  fragrancyt 

The  animals  in  Brasil  nearly  resemble  those  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  :  and  no  country  in  the  world  af- 
fords a  greater  number  of  birds  ;  some  remarkaljlc  for 
their  beauty,  and  others  for  their  taste.  Their  eatable 
fowls  are  turkies,  very  large  and  .delicious :  also  hens, 
ducks,  &.C.  Their  bats  are  of  a  prodigious  size  ; 
they  will  go  into  houses  in  the  night  lime,  and  if  they 
find  any  person  asleep  and  uncovered,  will  fasten  on 
them,  and  suck  their  blood. 

The  sea-coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  stored  with 
great  plenty  and  variety  of  fish,  among  which  is  tho 
globe  fish,  called  by  the  Latins  orbis  minor,  from  its 
circular  form  ;  it  is  so  bcscL  all  lound  with  sharp 
spikes,  like  those  of  a  hedge-hog,  as  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  fishes  of  prey.  But  of  all  the  living  creatures 
in  this  sea,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  sea-bladder, 
so  called  because  it  greatly  resembles  one,  and  swims 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The  inside  is  only 
filled  with  air,  except  about  a  spoonful  of  water  that 
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serves  to  poise  it.  The  skin  is  thia  and  transparent, 
and,  like  a  bn!)ble  raised  in  the  water,  reflects  a  great 
variety  of  colours. 

The  Portnguese  in  America  arc  represented,  by  the 
most  judicious  travellers,  as  a  people  at  once  sunk  into 
the  most  effeminate  luxury,, and   practising  the  most 
desperate  crimes  ;  of  a  dissembling-,  hypocritical  tem- 
per ;  of  little   honesty  in  dealing',  or   sing'ularity  in 
conversation  ;  also  lazy,  proud,  and  cruel.     They  are 
poor  and  penurious  in  their   diet,  not  more  througii 
necessity  than  inclination  ;   for,  like  the  inhabitants  ot 
most  southern  climates,  thej  prefer  parade,  state,  and 
attendance,  to  the  joys  of  free  society,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  a  free  table  ;  yet  their  feasts,  though  seldom 
made,  are  sumptuous  even  to  profusion.     Being  am- 
bitious  to   distinguish  tliemselves    from  the    rest  of 
mankind,  by  shewing  themselves  above  using  those 
logs  which  nature  hatli  given  them  to  walk  on,  they 
cause  themselves  to  be  carried  about,  in  a  most  slothful 
manner,  on  beds  of  fine  cotton  hanging   by  the  ends 
to  a  lonsj  pole,  which  two   negroes   carry    either  on 
their  heads  or  shoulders.     The  bed  is  covered  with  a 
tester  or  canopy,  to  which  are  hung  some  curtains  to 
draw  close  or  open,  by  whidi  the  person  is   secured 
from  rain,  wind,  and  if  he  pleases  from  sight.     Thus 
lying  along  at  his  ease,  and  his   head  reclined  on  a 
soft  velvet  pillow,  the  proud  sluggard  is  carried  about 
by  his  slaves  more  gaily  than  in  a  coach,  or  sedan. 
These  cotton  hammocks  are  called,  according  to  our 
author,  serpentins,  and  not  palankins,  as  travellers 
commonlj'  style  them.  Almost  every  person  of  fashion 
passes  in  tiiis  manner  through  the  streets. 

The  city  of  St.  Salvador,  or  Ciudad  da  Bahai,  is 
situated  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  and  has  a  noble, 
spacious,  and  commodious  harbour.  It  is  built  on  a 
high  rock,  having-  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  lake 
forming  a  crescent,  inverting  it  wholly  on  the  other. 
This  situation  has  rendered  it  almost  impregnable  by 
nature,  to  which  strong  fortifications  have  been  added 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  houses  are  handsome,  and 
the  public  buildings  sumptuous  and  magnificent.  A 
prodigious  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city  ;  and  the 
streets  are  crowded  with  negroes  of  both  sexes,  quite 
naked,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their 
middle. 

All  the  ships  in  the  Brasil  trade,  being  under  the 
du-ection  of  the  government,  have  their  appointed 
seasons  for  going  and  returning,  under  a  convoy  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  of  war ;  nor  can  a  single  ship 
clear  out,  or  set  sail,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a 
special  licence  from  the  king,  which  is  seldom  ob- 
tained. The  fleets  sail  in  exact  order  and  at  stated 
periods  J  viz.  the  first  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  January  ; 
the  second  to  Bahai,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints  in 
February  ;  and  the  third  and  last  to  Fernambuco,  in 
the  month  of  March.  About  May  or  June  they  all 
rendezvous  in  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  and  set  sail  to- 
gether for  Europe,  with  a  cargo  little  inferior  in  value 
to  the  treasures  of  the  flota  and  galleons  :  the  gold 
alone  amounts  to  near  four  millions  sterling  ;  but  this 
is  not  all  extracted  from  the  mines  in  Brasil,  for  thev 
bring  from  Africa,  especially  from  their  settlement  at 
Mosambique,  vast  quantities  of  gold,  together  with 
ebony  and  ivory,  which  goes  into  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Brasil  fleets  for  Europe.  Great  part  of 
their  gold  is  coined  in  America. 

The  exports  of  Brasil  are  gold,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones  ;  ambergris,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
balsams,  cotton,  hides,  tallow,  Brasil  wood,  rosin,  and 
sweetmeats.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  employed  only 
twelve  ships  in  their  Brasil  commerce  ;  but  at  present 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  sail  of  larsre 
vessels  constantly  going  to  and  returning  from  these 
colonies.  The  slave-trade,  from  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  transported  from  Africa  to  Brasil,  also  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  ships. 

In  order  to  form  some  idea  adequate  to  the  riches 
of  the  Brasil  fleet,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 


diamond  mines  are  not  rented  at  one  fifth  part  of 
their  real  value  ;  and  that  there  is  returned  to  Europe, 
in  those  precious  stones,  to  at  least  the  value  of 
l;30,000l.  This,  with  the  sugar,  which  is  principally 
the  cargo  of  the  Fernambuco  fleet,  the  tobacco,  the 
hides,  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  and  manufac- 
tures, may  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  this 
trade,  not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to  all  the  trading 
powers  of  Europe.  The  returns  to  Brasil  are  not  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal  :  they  consist 
of  the  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  from  England, 
France,  and  Holland  ;  the  linens  and  laces  of  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany;  the  silks  of  France  and 
Italy;  oil  from  Spain  ;  leatl,  tin,  iron,  copper,  and  all 
sorts  of  utensils  wrought  in  these  metals,  from  Eng- 
la?id,  as  likewise  salt-fish,  beef,  flour,  and  cheese  ; 
wine,  with  some  fruits,  is  nearly  all  with  which  they 
are  supplied  from  Portugal.  The  profits  in  this  trade 
are  es:ceedingly  large,  yet  few  of  the  Portuguese 
merchants  trade  upon  their  own  stocks,  but  are  gene- 
rally credited  by  the  foreign  merchants,  whose  com- 
modities they  vend,   especially  the  English. 

The  Portuguese,  following  the  example  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  foreign 
powers  from  trading  to  their  plantations;  but  these 
regulations  are  as  little  attended  to  in  Portugal  as  iu 
Spain.  The  Portuguese  are  properly  nothing  more 
than  trustees  and  factors,  in  which  capacity  they  act 
with  a  fidelity  equal  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  ;  though 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  most  other  occurrences,  this 
nation  is  not  remarkable  for  their  sentiments  of 
honour. 

Some  writershave  represented  the  Brasilians  as  very 
savage,  d^jvoid  of  all  principles  of  religion,  cruel  \a 
war,  and  cannibals,  or  devourers  of  flesh  ;  but  these 
stories  are  generally  looked  upon  as  fictions  of  the 
Portuguese,  to  justify  their  cruel  and  inhumam  treat- 
ment of  them.  They  believe  iu  certain  invisible 
beings,  the  dispensers  of  good  and  evil,  the  rewarders 
and  [)unishers  of  virtue  and  vice  :  and  their  notion 
witli  respect  to  a  future  state  is,  that  after  death  the}"^ 
shall  visit  their  ancestors,  dweUing  beyond  the  Andes; 
but  they  have  no  temples.  Their  priests  make  them 
believe,  that  if  they  bring  them  offerings,  those  in- 
visible beings,  who  give  them  food  and  all  the  good 
things  they  enjoy,  will  prosper  their  aflairs,  but  if 
they  neglect  this,  some  terrible  misfortune  will  befal 
them.  They  have  caciques  who  rule  them  in  peace, 
and  lead  them  in  war.  Their  towns  are  without 
walls;  their  mode  of  carrying  on  war  is  by  ambus- 
cades, and  their  weapons  are  bows,  arrows,  wooden 
clubs,  and  shields  for  defence. 

HISTORY   OF   BRASIL. 

AMERICUS  VESPUSIO  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  Brasil,  in  1498,  but  the  Portuguese  did  not  plant 
it  till  1549,  when  they  settled  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
and  founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador  or  St.  Saviour. 
The  court  of  Spain,  considering  the  whole  continent 
of  South  Avuerica  as  their  property,  gave  them  some 
interruption  at  first  ;  but  the  affair  was  at  lt;ngth  ad- 
justed by  treaty,  that  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to 
possess  all  the  country  lying  between  the  two  great 
rivers  Amazons  and  Plata,  which  they  still  enjoy. 
The  French  afterwards  attempting  to  plant  colonies 
on  this  coast,  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  remained  without  a  rival  till  1580,  when 
they  were  struck  down  by  one  of  those  incidents, 
which  at  one  blow  often  decides  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 
Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  lost  his  life  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  by  which 
event  the  Portuguese  lost  their  liberty,  their  kingdom 
being  absorbed  into  that  of  Spain.  Some  time  after, 
the  Dutch  becoming  independent,  first  attacked  the 
Spanish,  and  afterwards  the  Portuguese  American 
territories  :  they  took  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
latter  in  the  East-Indies,  and  some  time  after  took 
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seven  of  the  captainships  or  provinces  of  Brasil ;  and 
would  have  subdued  the  whole  country,  liad  not  their 
career  been  stopt  by  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of 
his  monks,  and  a  few  scattered  forces  :  however, 
about  the  year  lG-5-1,  the  Dutch  were  entirely  driven 
out  of  Brasil;  but  their  West-India  company,  con- 
tinuin;>"  their  pretensions,  still  pursued  the  Portnouese 
at  sea,  till  the  latter  agreed,  in  1G<>1,  to  p;iy  the  Dutch 
eight  tons  of  g'old  to  relinquish  their  interest  in  that 
cu\uitry,    which  was  accepted. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  belong- 
ing to  the  Portuguese,  which  merit  description, 
are  those  of  Fernando  de  Norona,  Barbara,  and 
St.  Catharine's. 

Fernando  de  Norona  lies  in  3  deg.  50  min.  south 
lat.  and  30  deg.  oo  min.  west  long.  It  is  oidy  about 
tvrenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  almost  wholly 
insusceptible  of  tillag-e,  for  want  of  moisture,  inso- 
much that  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  plants 
wither  and  die  in  their  growth.  Here  are  two 
harljours  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  greatest 
burden,  and  two  small  forts  are  erected  on  the  east 
part.  The  French  took  possession  of  this  islam!  soon 
after  the  Portuguese  settled  at  Brasil,  but  they  were 
driven  out  in  1738,  when  the  latter  sent  a  colony 
thither. 

St.  Barbara  is  a  very  small  island  situated  near  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  in  18  deg.  0  min.  south  hit.  and  10 
cleg'.  1  rain,  west  long,  it  is  no  more  than  12  miles  in 
circumference,  but  very  fertile,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  thinly  inhabited :  it  has  no  harbour  capable  of 
receiving-  ships  of  any  considerable  burden,  and 
therefore  very  little  frequented. 

St.  Catharine's  is  situated  in  27  deg\  4-)  min.  south 
lat.  and  in  47  dcg.  o8  min.  west  long.  It  is  about  27 
miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  and  lies  about 
10  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Brasil.  The  soil  is  very 
luxuriant,  producing^  fruits  of  most  kinds  sponatanc- 
ously.  The  ground  is  covered  with  one  continued 
forest  of  trees,  of  a  perpetual  verdure.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  climates  thrive  here,  almost  without 
culture,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  plenty  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  want  of  pine-apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  melons,  plantains, 
onions,  and  potatoes.  Here  are  a  species  ot  wild 
black  cattle,  resembling  bufl'aloes  ;  monkeys,  par- 
rots, and  pheasants.  'I'he  harbours  and  bays  are 
stored  with  plenty  of  excellent  fish,  of  various  kinds. 
The  water  is  extremely  good,  and  found  in  various 
jiarts  of  the  island.  But  amidst  all  these  bounties  of 
irature,  the  air  is  far  from  being  salutary,  owing- 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  which  prevent  a  free 
circulation,  and  other  causes. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

FRENCH  AMERICA. 

EFORE  the  war  of  17.jG,  the  French  made 
their  possessions  in  North  America,  to  consist  of 
almost  the  whole  continent;  and  divided  this  vast 
country  into  two  great  provinces,  the  northern  of 
which  they  called  Canada  (comprehending  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  British  province  of  that  name, 
and  in  which  a  great  part  of  th<5  provinces  of  New- 
York,  New  England,  and  Nova-Scotia,  was  in- 
cluded.) They  called  the  southern  province  Lou- 
isiana, comprising'  therein  a  division  of  Carolina. — 
These  unreasonable  claims,  and  the  measures  taken 
by  the  French  to  support  them,  laid  the  foundation 
ot  the  war  in  17-jG,  between  Great-Britain  and  that 
nation,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
But  while  the  French  were  using  every  means  to  in- 
crease their  infant  colonics,  and  with  the  most  flat- 
tering hojies   forming-   vast  designs  of  an   extensive 


empire,  one  injudicious  step  in  politics  lost  them  the 
whole;  and  their  imaginary  dominions,  which  had 
no  existence  but  in  their  maps,  vanished  like  smoke. 
Having-  over-rated  their  strength,  they  commenced 
hostilities  many  years  too  soon  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  Great-Britain 
all  that  fine  country  at  Louisiana,  eastward  of  the 
Mississi|ipi ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  17G3, 
they  were  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  western 
banks  of  that  river,  and  the  small  town  of  New 
Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  it  ;  and  even  this  they 
ceded  to  Spain  in  17G9,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves. 

OLD  CAYENNE,  or,  EQUINOCTIAL 
FRANCE. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  the  equator  and 
5th  degree  of  north  lat.  and  between  the  50th  and 
55th  of  west  long.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  and  near  300  miles  within  land  ;  it 
is  bounded  by  Guiana,  on  the  west ;  by  Amazonia,  on 
the  south  ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  cast ; 
and  by  Siuinun  on  the  north.  Caen  is  the  chief 
town.  The  land  along  the  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and 
very  subject  to  inundations  during-  the  rainy  seasons, 
fronj  the  nudtitndes  of  rivers  which  descend  with 
great  impetuosity  from  the  mountains  ;  higher  up 
there  are  five  hills,  very  proper  for  settlements,  where 
the  air  is  healthy,  and  the  heats  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  sea  breezes  ;  but  the  French  have  not  yet  ex- 
tended them  so  far  as  they  might,  though  they 
raise  here  the  same  commodities  which  they  have 
from  the  West-India  islands,  and  iu  no  inconsiderable 
quantity. 

The  island  of  Cayenne,  which  the  French  have 
taken  possession  of,  on  this  coast,  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is  about  45  miles  in 
circumference  ;  it  is  very  unhealthy,  but  having 
some  good  harbours,  they  have  several  settlements  ; 
but  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  harbours,  has  no  other  fresh  water  than  what 
is  saved  from  rain  in  large  cisterns.  The  island  is, 
however,  extremely  fertile  in  sugar,  coli'ee,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  plants,  fruits,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life. 


CHAP.  XXVIH. 


FRENCH  ISLANDS  IN  AMERICA. 

MARTINICO. 

THIS  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  West- 
India  islands  belonging  to  the  French.  It  is 
situated  about  120  miles  north-west  of  Barbadoes, 
between  the  1 1th  and  15th  deg.  of  north  lat.  and  in 
Gl  deg.  west  long.  The  iidand  parts  are  moun- 
tainous, and  from  thence  arise,  numerous  rivulets, 
which  in  their  course  towards  the  seu  at  once  adorn 
and  fertilize  the  country.  The  soil  is  in  general  fer- 
til  ,  and  yields  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  ginger, 
pimento,  indigo,  cocoa,  aloes,  plantains,  and  such 
fruits  as  are  conunon  in  these  parts.  Its  bays  and  har- 
bours are  numerous,  safe,  and  commodious  :  and  so 
well  fortified,  that  they  for  some  time  bid  defiance 
to  the  attempts  of  thi-  English  to  take  the  place;  but 
in  the  war  of  175G,  when  the  British  arms  were  every- 
where triumphant,  this  island  surrendered  to  them, 
but  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  France  at  tlie  peace. 
Sugar  is  here,  as  iu  all  the  West-India  islands,  the 
[)rincipal  commodity,  of  which  they  export  every  year 
a  considerable  (juantity.  Marlinico  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  French  islands  in  these  seas. — 
The  most  considerable   places  in  the  island  are  St. 
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Pierre,  Port-Royal,  and  Trinity-Town.     An  ineffec- 
tual  attempt   to  take  this  island  was  made  by   the 
.  English  in  179:3. 

GUADALOUPE. 

THIS  island  is  situated  in  16  deg-.  north  lat.  and 
in  (52  dec-,  west  long,  about  ;3()  leagues  north  of  31  ar- 
tinico,  and  nlmost  the  same  south  of  Antigua  :  It  is 
about  4-3  miles  long,  and  38  broad,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather  a  nar- 
row channel,  through  which  no  ships  can  venture  ;  the 
inhabitants  pass  it  in  a  ferry-l)oat.  It  has  a  healthy 
air;  and  the  soil  is  amazingly  fertile,  producing  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger,  bastard  cinnamon,  and 
a  variety  of  vegetables.  This  island  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  its  exports  of  sugar,  which  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  almost  incr(.'(lilde,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  100,000  hogsheads  annually  :  and  it  is 
as.<icrted,  that  if  the  soil  of  Guadalonpe  was  as  well 
cultivated  as  that  of  Barbadoes,  it  would  yield  sugar 
enough  to  supply  all  Europe.  Every  attempt  to  re- 
duce this  island  proved  ineffectual,  till  the  year  17-59, 
when  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  English  valour  ; 
but,  like  Martinico,  it  was,  by  tlie  treaty  of  peace  in 
17ti3,  given  back  to  the  French.  It  was  again  re- 
duced by  the  English  in  1794,  but  evacuated  a  few 
months  after.  Guadaloupe  was  so  called  by  Columbus, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  mountains  to  those  of 
that  name  in  Spain. 

St.  LUCIA. 

THIS  island  is  about  23  miles  in  length,  and  12 
in  breadth  ;  and  situated  in  44  deg.  north  lat.  and  in 
Gl  deg.  west  long-.  80  miles  north-west  of  Barbadoes. 
It  is  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  well  watered, 
and  furnislied  with  excellent  harbours  ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  islands 
among  the  Caribbees.  The  land  is  rich,  but  little  of 
it  cleared.  The  woods  yield  excellent  timber,  and 
abound  in  wild  fowl,  as  the  surrounding  sea  does  in 
fish.  The  English  first  settled  on  this  island  in  1G37. 
From  this  time  they  encountered  with  various  misfor- 
tunes from  the  natives  and  French  ;  and  by  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  it  was  agreed  on  between  the  latter  and 
the  English,  that  this  island,  together  with  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent  should  remain  neutral.  But  before 
the  war  of  17o(j  broke  out,  the  French  began  to  set- 
tle these  islands,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were 
yielded  up  to  Great-Britain,  and  this  island  to  France, 
The  English  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1778, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  French  by  the  subsequent 
peace ;  and  was  declared  a  free  port  under  certain 
restrictions.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  still  remains  in  their  possession. 

TOBAGO. 

THIS  island  lies  in  11  deg.  15  inin.  north  lat.  and 
in  GO  deg.  27  min.  west  long,  being  40  leagues  south 
by  west  from  Barbadoes,  about  3.3  south  east  from  St. 
Vincent,  40  east  from  Grenedii,  and  between  30  and 
40  from  the  Spanish. main.  It  is  32  miles  in  length, 
about  9  in  breadth,  and  70  in  circumference  ;  so  that 
it  is  rather  larger  than  Barbadoes,  or,  indeed,  any  of 
our  Leeward  islands  ;  and  near  the  north-west  extre- 
mity lies  a  small  island  called  Little  Tobago,  which  is 
two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 

The  climate  is  far  more  temperate  than  could  be 
expected  in  an  island  that  is  but  11  deg.  10  min. 
north  from  the  equator  ;  for  the  force  of  the  sun  is 
diminished  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  spice  and  gnm 
trees,  with  which  it  abounds,  contribute  to  its  salu- 
brity. Tobago  has  another  favourable  circumstance 
to  recommend  it,  namely,  its  lying  out  of  the  track 
of  those  hurricanes  that  often  prove  so  fatal  to  the 
other  West-India  islands.  The  north-west  extremity 
is  mountainous,  but  the  rest  of  the  island  agreeably 


diversified  with  risings  and  fallings.     The  soil,  in  ge- 
neral, is  a  rich  black  moald,  proper  for  producing-,  in 
the  ffi-eatest  nlentv,  whatever  is  raised  in  other  parts 
of  the  West-Indies.     There  are  many  springs,  toge- 
ther with  commodious  bays  and  creeks.     But  the  va- 
luable trees  which  grow  iiere,  are,  perhaps,  its  groatest 
riches  ;  for,  besides  the  different  kinds  of  wood  that 
are  fumid  in  the  other  West-India   islands,  it  is  said, 
that  the  true  nutmeg-tree,  and  the  cinuamou-treo,  with 
that  which  produces  the  real  gum  copal,  arc  found  on 
this  island.     The  fig-trees  of  Tobago  are  reckoned 
equal  to  those   of  Spain  and  Portugal.     Indian  and 
Guinea  corn,  French   beans,  various   kinds  of  peas, 
the  cushuu-ai>|)le,  that   is  both  meat  and  drink,  and 
yields  an   excellent  lamp-oil  ;  the  prickle-apple,  ba- 
nana,   pomegranate,    pine-apple,    sweet   and    bitter 
oranges,  lemons,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  sar- 
saparilla,  semper  vivinn,  citrons,  vanellus,  limes,  gua- 
vas,  plantains,  tamarinds,  grapes,  custard-.ipple,  sour- 
apple,   papaw-apple,   mammea-apple,    yellow    plum, 
cileries;  the  cocoa-tree,  that  yields  both  meat,  drink, 
and    cloathing  ;     musk,    cucumbers,    water-melons, 
pumkius,    gourds,    potatoes,    yams,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsni[)s,  onions,   cassada-root,   natural  balsam,  silk- 
grass,  with  five  different  sorts  of  pepper,  the  long, 
the  cod,  the  bell,  the  round,  and  the  Jamaica. 

As  for  animals,  here  are  wild  hogs,  pickarees, 
which  resemble  a  hog  ;  armaddloes,  guanoes,  which 
are  of  the  alligator  kind  ;  Indian  conies,  badgers, 
horses,  cows,  asses,  sheep,  deer,  goats,  and  rabbits. 
No  island  in  the  world,  we  are  told,  can  boast  of  such 
a  variety  of  fishes,  both  shell  and  others,  particularly 
turtle  and  mullets,  of  a  most  delicious  taste.  Of  the 
feathered  species  there  is  also  a  great  variety.  Lastly, 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  are  found  gicen  tar, 
soap  earth,  with  many  curious  shells,  stones,  mar- 
casites,  and  minerals. 

Ring  Charles  II.  granted  this  island  to  the  duke  of 
Courland,  under  whose  auspices  a  colony  of  I'ingjish, 
and  another  of  Dutch,  were  settled  on  it:  but  their 
plantations  were  so  often  ravaged  by  the  Caribbees  of 
the  neighbouring  continent,  that  the  English  aban- 
doned the  place.  The  Dutch,  however,  continued 
in  their  settlements,  and  had  such  an  opinion  of  their 
value  and  importance,  that  they  long  supported  them- 
selves with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  English  and  French.  It  was  de- 
clared a  neutral  island  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  1748  ;  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
17G3;  taken  by  the  French  in  June  1781,  and 
yielded  to  them  by  the  late  peace.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  April  lo,  1793. 

MARIGALANTE. 

THIS  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his 
secotftl  voyage  to  America,  in  1493,  and  received  its 
appellation  from  that  of  his  ship.  It  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  south-east  of  Guadaloupe,  about  five  leagues  in 
length,  and  four  in  brer.dth  :  it  abounds  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  other  islands.  A  great  many  grot- 
toes are  found  here,  abounding  with  large  land  crabs  : 
and  the  high  rocks,  that  run  along  the  eastern  shore, 
being  full  of  great  holes,  give  shelter  to  vast  numbers 
of  tropical  birds.  There  are  several  rivers  and  ponds 
of  fresh  water  in  the  island.  The  French  began  to 
send  colonies  hither  about  the  year  1647  ;  and,  be- 
fore the  last  reduction  of  it  by  the  British  arms,  it 
manufactured  above  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar 
annually. 

St.  MARTIN,  St.  BARTHOLOMEW, 
AND  DESEADA. 

THESE  are  three  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
islands  the  French  possess  in  these  parts. 

St.  Martin  lies  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  is  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  situated  about  ten  leagues 
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north  of  S?.  Christoplier's,  and,  thouo-h  encompassed 
with  formidable  rocks,  pro(hices  tobacco  and  cassava, 
with  some  excellent  woods,  and  lime-stone  ;  but  this 
island  is  now  to  be  considered  as  belongin"-  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  being  ceded  to  it  by  France  in 
1785. 

Dkseada  whioii  is  a  corrnntion  of  the  word  de- 
siderada,  or  the  Dcsiral)le  Island,  was  so  called  by 
Colnmbus,  from  being  the  first  land  he  discovered  in 
his  second  voya^■e  to  America.  It  is  sitnated  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Gua(ia!on5)p,  and  is  said  to 
produce  the  best  cotton  of  any  of  the  French  West- 
India  islnnds. 

Though  the  French  were  among  the  last  nations 
who  formed  settlements  in  the  West-Indies,  they  have 
made  ample  amends  for  the  time  they  had  lost  by  the 
vigour  with  whicli  they  pursued  their  undertakings, 
and  by  tliat  chain  of  judicious  and  admira!)le  measures 
whicii  they  used  in  drawing  from  th^u  ev^-y  advan- 
tage which  the  nature  of  the  climate  woiiid  admit, 
and  in  struggling  with  the  ditnculties  which  attend  all 
infant  settlements,  especially  in  the  torrid  zone. 

As  France  is  become  sensible  that  all  tiie  benefits 
of  her  labours  and  ac((uisitions,  as  well  as  all  t!ie  pros- 
perity of  her  plantations,  must  be  derived  from  the 
attention  with  which  they  are  regarded  at  home  ;  ws 
shall  therefore  lay  l>ef()rc  our  readers  some  part  of  the 
wise  plan  of  conduct  whicii  this  politic  nixtion  pursued, 
in  order  to  render  her  colonies  so  highiv  advantageous 
to  tlie  mother  country. 

The  colonies  were  particularly  under  the  care  and 
iBspection  of  the  council  of  commnce  ;  a  board  very 
judiciously  constituted  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed  :  for,  to  give  it  a  proper  re- 
spect and  authority,  it  is  composed  of  twelve  of  the 
most  considerable  officers  of  the  crown  ;  and  then  to 
enalde  it  to  judge  perfectly  of  the  matters  which 
come  before  it,  these  twelve  are  assisted  by  the  de- 
puties of  all  the  considerable  trading  cities  and  towns 
in  France,  chosen  out  of  the  richest  and  most  intel- 
ligent of  their  traders,  and  paid  handsome  salaries  for 
their  attendance  at  Paris,  from  the  funds  of  their  re- 
spective cities.  This  council  sits  once  a  week.  The 
deputies  pro])osc  plans  for  retlressing*  every  grievance 
in  trade  :  for  laising  the  branches  that  are  fUleu  :  for 
extending  new  ones  ;  for  supporting  the  old  ;  and  in 
fine,  for  every  thing  that  may  improve  the  working  or 
promote  the  vent  of  their  manufactures,  according  to 
theirown  lights,  or  the  instructionsof  theirconstituents. 
They  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  lulicle  of  com- 
merce ;  and  they  not  only  j)ropose  helps  and  improve- 
ments to  it  themselves,  but  they  hear  the  proposals  of 
others,  which  are  not  disdainfully  rejected,  nor  rashly 
received  ;  nor  do  they  render  the  access  to  themselves 
difficult  by  unwieldy  state.  They  do  not  discourage 
those  who  ajiply,  by  admitting  the  vexatious  practice 
of  fees,  perquisites,  and  exactions  in  their  mferi or  of- 
ficers. They  do  not  sufier  form  and  methods  to  load 
and  burthen  that  business  they  were  solely  intended  to 
advance.  They  sunnnon  and  examine  those  who  are 
supposed  the  moyt  competent  judges  of  the  matter  be- 
fore them,  and  of  every  ])art  of  it,  even  the  lowest 
artizans.  But  though  they  examine  those  men,  and 
gain  instruction  from  their  experience,  they  are  not 
determined  bv  their  opinions.  NVhen  they  are  satis- 
fied of  the  usefulness  of  an\  regulation,  they  propose 
it  to  the  royal  council,  wiiere  their  report  is  always 
received  with  particular  attention.  An  edict  to  enforce 
it  issues  accordingly,  and  it  is  executed  with  a  punc- 
tuality which  distinguishes  their  government,  and 
which  alone  can  rentier  the  wisest  regulations  any 
thing  belter  than  serious  mockeries.  To  the  care  of 
this  body  the  plantations  are  particularly  intrusted. 

T  hat  the  colonies  may  have  as  little  load  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  the  governor  may  have  less  temptation 
to  stir  up  troublesome  intrigues,  or  favour  factions  in 
his  government,  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  crown.  His 
perquisites  are  none;  and  he  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
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carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  have  any  plantations  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  continent,  or  to  have  any  interest 
whatsoever  in  goods  or  lands  within  his  governmont, 
except  the  house  he  resides  in,  and  a  garden  for  his 
convenience  and  recreation.  All  the  other  officers 
are  ])aid  by  the  crown  out  of  the  revenues  of  France  ; 
the  fortifications  are  built  an'!  repaired,  and  the  sol- 
diers are  paid  out  of  the  same  fund. 

The  colonies  pay  hardly  any  taxes  ;  and  vvlien  upon 
any  extraordinary  emeigency  taxes  have  been  raised, 
they  are  very  moderate  ;  and  even  then,  they  who 
have  begun  new  plantations  are  exerai)ted  fronl  them. 
The  duty  upon  the  eiport  of  their  produce  at  the 
islands,  or  at  its  import  into  France,  is  next  to  no- 
thing; in  both  places  hardly  making  two  per  cent. 
The  commodities  exported  from  Fiiluce  to  the  islands 
pay  no  duty. 

Besides  those  above-mentioned,  their  regulations 
respecting  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  law-suils,  re- 
covery of  debts,  lenity  to  such  as  ha\c  suftere*!  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  or  bad  seasons,  tlw  peojding 
their  colonies,  numijer  of  whites  to  be  employed  by 
the  planters,  and  lastly,  the  management  of  negroes, 
cannot  be  sutiiciently  admired  ;  and  some  of  thorn 
would,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  service,  were  they  intro- 
duced into  our  sugar  islands,  where  suitable  regula- 
tions in  many  respects  seeijis  to  be  loudly  called  for. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


DUTCH  AMERICA. 


SURINAM,  OR  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

THIS  country  is  situated  between  5  and  7  deg. 
north  lat.  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  north;  by  the  French  settlements,  on  the  east  and 
south  ;  and  by  the  Spanish  settlements,  on  the  west; 
extending  100  miles  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Oronoque,  nortli,  to  the  river  Maioni,  or 
French  Guiana,  south. 

Surinam  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  Gaiana  ;  the  plantations  extend  30  leagues 
above  the  mouth  'of  this  river,  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  generally  rec- 
koned wholesome.  The  colony  is  in  a  less  j>rosperous 
condition  than  it  was  some  years  since,  owing,  among 
other  causes,  to  the  wars  the  Dutch  have  been  en- 
gaged in  with  their  fugitive  negroes,  whom  they  have 
treated  with  great  liarbarity,  and  who  are  become  so 
numerous  by  their  continual  increase  year  after  year, 
that  tiiey  have  formed  a  kind  of  colony  in  the  woods, 
which  are  almost  impenetrable,  along  the  rivers  of 
Surinam,  Saramaca,  and  Copename,  and  have  been 
very  troublesome  neighbours.  The\  have  even  elect- 
ed tihiefs  among  themselves,  cultivate  lands  for  their 
support,  and  take  frequent  opportunities  of  revenging 
the  injuries  they  have  received  fiom  their  old  oppres- 
sors, by  making  incursions  into  their  plantations. 

The  exports  of  Surinam  consist  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  gums,  dyeing  woods,  drugs,  cotton,  flax,  and 
skins.  In  these  the  Dutch  trade  with  Europe,  and 
our  American  colonies;  from  the  latter  of  which  they 
receive  in  return,  molasses,  hor^jcs,  live  cattle,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  provisions.  They  also  cai'iy  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  with  the  West-India  islands,  to  which 
they  transport  various  kinds  of  timber,  adapted  for  the 
building  of  mills.  This  is  purchased  by  the  pbnters 
at  a  very  advanced  juice,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds 
sterling  being  given  for  the  largest  pieces. 

The  two  Dutch  colonies  of  Isscqnibo  and  Dema- 

rara,  on  account  of  their  proximity,  are  conqnised  in 

one   colony,  which   bears  the   name   of  them    both. 

7  B     '  Issequibo, 
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Issequibo,  however,  is  the  most  ancient,  haviiisr  been 
settled  between  00  and  70  years,  while  the  settlement 
of  Demarara  does  not  exceed  20  years.  On  these 
rivers  are  several  forts,  islands,  and  plantations.  One 
of  the  islands  in  the  Demarara  is  the  residence  of  the 
commandant,  and  there  the  conrts  of  judicature  are 
held,  and  the  company's  troops  stationed.  They  were 
taken  by  the  En!>lish  in  1781,  but  were  soon  after 
retaken  by  the  French.  They  again  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms,  April  21,   1790. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  animal  here  peculiar  to 
the  country,  called  laubba,  an  amphibious  creature, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pig-.  The  head  and  feet 
are  like  those  of  a  pug  dog,  but  is  without  a  tail. 
The  monkeys  of  this  country  are  innuiherable,  and 
their  species  various.  Here  are  bats  twice  as  large 
as  ours,  and  without  tails.  Most  people  in  Guiana 
sleep  in  hammocks,  as  being  more  secure  from  ser- 
pents and  poisonous  insects  ;  but  this  does  not  secure 
them  from  the  bats,  which  approach  any  part  of  the 
bod)  that  is  uncovered,  generally  the  feet,  open  a 
vein,  and  suck  the  blood  till  they  are  satisfied.  There 
is  also  peculiar  to  Guiana  a  large  venomous  toad, 
called  the  pipa.  Its  young  are  bred  in  the  back  of 
the  male,  where  the  females  deposit  their  eggs. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  beautiful  birds  in 
Guiana,  that  several  persons  in  the  Dutch  colony  em- 
ployed themselves  and  their  slaves  in  killing  and  pre- 
serving birds  for  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

JMost  of  the  fishes  of  Guiana  also  are  common  to  it 
with  other  countries.  Thetorporific  eel,  when  touched 
either  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  silver, 
coppei',  or  by  a  stick  of  some  particular  kinds  of  heavy 
American  wood,  communicates  a  shock  resembling 
that  of  electricity. 

Guiana  abounds  in  serpents  of  various  kinds. 
There  is  one  sort,  not  venomous,  that  measures,  some- 
times, above  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  three  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  a  taper  tail  armed  with  two  claws, 
like  those  of  a  dunghill  cock.  Small  deer  have  been 
found  in  their  stomachs.  There  are  also  some  of  those 
called  amphis  baena. 

The  insects  of  Guiana  are  innumerable,  owing  to 
the  constant  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddish  brown,  or  negroes  and  Europeans, 
or  a  mixed  progeny  of  these  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  more  or 
less  enlightened,  and  jiolished  as  they  are  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  division  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt  and  fish  :  the  women  look  after 
domestic  affairs.  Their  arms  are  bows,  arrows,  clubs, 
and  poisoned  darts  blown  through  a  reed.  They  go 
almost  naked,  excepting  upon  particular  occasions  ; 
when  they  ornament  their  heads  with  feathers.  They 
are  cheerful,  humane  and  friendly  ;  but  timid,  and 
addicted  to  drinking. 

Their  houses  are  quadrangular,  consisting  of  four 
stakes  with  cross  poles,  and  are  covered  with  leaves. 
They  set  them  up,  pull  them  down,  and  carry  the 
whole  with  them  at  pleasure  ;  as  their  dwellings  are 
light  and  their  lives  ambulatory.  They  bury  their 
dead  naked,  and  get  drunk  at  the  funeral  to  bury  their 
sorrows.  When  the  body  has  been  interred  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  flesh  to  be  rotten,  they  take  up  the  bones, 
distribute  them  among  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
defunct,  and  again  get  drunk  to  testify  their  respect 
for  tiie  memory  of  the  deceased.  Their  wants  are 
easily  supplied,  and  their  vices  are  but  few.  Conti- 
nence before  marriage  is  not  considered  as  a  virtue;  a 
man  cares  not  whether  the  woman  he  marries  is  a 
virgin  or  not  ;  but  no  injury  is  so  surely  revenged  as 
the  infidelity  of  a  wife. 

Nothing  is  ciilcivated  here  by  the  natives  but  plan- 
tains, cassava  and  yams ;  and  one  mouth's  cultivation 


is  sufficient  for  all  these.  The  men  are  all  hunters, 
and  they  can  always  find  game  or  fish,  if  they  prefer 
it,  without  danger  or  toil.  They  dress  it  by  boilino-, 
either  in  water  or  in  thejuice  of  cassava,  and  season 
it  very  high  with  kyan,  or  red  pepper.  The  only  set 
time  of  eating  is  the  evening,  when  they  return  from 
hunting  ;  in  general  they  eat  when  they  are  hungrv. 
They  scarce  know  salt,  but  sometimes  preserve  ani- 
mal food  by  smoak-drying  it.  Their  drink  is  water, 
or  a  fermented  li(|uor,  prepared  from  the  plantain, 
called  pievoree  :  when  they  have  plenty  of  this  they 
are  continually  drunk  ;  so  that  their  indolence  andini- 
pro\  idence,  by  preventing  a  constant  supply,  become 
public  and  private  blessings. 

As  supplying  the  wants  of  nature  in  so  fertile  and 
delightful  a  country  takes  up  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  time,  they  fill  up  the  intervals  by  various  amuse- 
ments :  they  bathe  and  swim  in  the  rivers,  in  laroe 
companies,  several  times  a  day,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  distinction  of  sex  ;  and  they  swim  so  well, 
that  they  may  be  almost  reckoned  among  amphibious 
animals.  At  other  times  they  visit  each  other,  and 
are  mutually  entertained  with  the  simple  occurrences 
of  their  lives,  and  a  great  variety  of  fables,  which  are 
merry,  significant  and  moral.  Sometimes  they  dance, 
and  frequently  burst  into  immoderate  laughter  ;  and 
sometimes  they  recline  indolently  in  their  hammocks, 
where  they  not  only  sleep,  but  eat,  converse,  and 
play,  blow  a  kind  of  rustic  flute,  pluck  out  the  hair 
of  their  beards,  or  admire  themselves  in  lookino- 
glasses. 

The  women  suffer  nothing  in  child-birth,  which  is 
attended  neither  with  danger  or  pain.  The  mother 
and  child,  immediately  after  delivery,  are  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  the  next  day  she  returns  to  her 
domestic  employment,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  children  are  fed,  and  during  their  infancy  no 
other  care  is  taken  of  them  ;  none  are  sickly  or  de- 
formed: the  boys,  as  they  grow  up,  attend  their  fa- 
thers in  hunting',  and  the  girls  assist  their  mothers. 
In  old  age  they  become  wrinkled ;  but  never  either 
bald  or  grey.  As  they  have  no  method  of  computing 
time  to  any  number  of  years,  their  age  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude, 
that  their  lives  are  long. 

In  all  their  traffic  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans, they  estimate  every  thing  by  their  present 
want  of  it ;  they  will  at  one  time  demand  a  hatchet, 
for  what  another  time  they  will  exchange  for  a  fish 
hook. 

These  happy  people  live  together  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  have  no  distinction  but  of  age,  or 
personal  merit ;  neither  have  they  any  division  of  pro- 
perty :  each  amicably  participates  the  ample  blessings 
of  a  delightful  and  extensive  country  :  envy,  fraud,  and 
violence  are  precluded,  natural  desires  are  immediately 
and  innocently  indulged,  and  government  rendered 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  States  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  colony  of  Su- 
rinam originally  belonged,  made  it  over  to  the  Dutch 
West-India  company;  but  that  company  not  being  in 
a  condition  to  send  thither  the  necessary  supplies, 
made  over  a  third  part  of  their  share  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam,  and  another  third  part  to  Myn- 
heer Van  Aarsens,  lord  of  Sommtlsdyk.  Hence  this 
colony  is  the  joint  property  of  the  West-India  com- 
pany, the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  lord  of  Som- 
melsdyk,  but  the  sovereignty  is  invested  in  the  states- 
general.  Accordingly  five  directors  of  this  colony  are 
chosen  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  four  by  the  West- 
India  company,  and  one  by  the  lord  of  Sommelsdyk, 
but  the  governor  must  be  approved  by  the  states-gene- 
ral as  well  as  by  the  directors.  The  whole  colony  is 
at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  carries 
on  a  great  trade  iu  various  commodities. 
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DUTCH  ISLANDS  in  AMERICA. 


St.  EUSTATIUS  or,  EUSTATIA. 

THIS  island  is  situated  between  17  and  29  min. 
north  lat.  and  63  deg\  10  min.  west  long-,  is  only 
a  mountain,  rising  ont  of  the  sea  Hke  a  pviamid,  and 
ahnost  round.  It  is  about  29  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  well  cultivated.  Besides  tobacco,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  years  raised  and  exported  great 
quantities  of  sugar.  They  also  breed  hogs,  rabbits, 
goats,  and  most  sorts  of  poultry.  The  air  is  whole- 
some, but  it  is  subject  to  terrible  thunder-claps,  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes;  and  there  is  a  scarcity  uf  fresh 
water. 

St.  Eustatiusis  reckoned  the  strongest  of  all  the 
Caribbee  islands,  there  beino-  but  one  laudiiig-j)lace, 
which  is  commanded  by  a  fort,  and  may  be  easily  de- 
fended by  a  few  men.  The  Dutch  took  jiossession 
of  it  in  1635:  and  since  the  treat \  ofR, swick,  have 
preserved  it  without  interruption,  till  after  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  Great  Britain  against  Holland, 
in  1781,  when  this  island  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
Admiral  Rodney,  who  was  sent  against  it  with  a 
considerable  land  and  sea  force  :  but  on  the  27th  of 
November,  the  same  year,  it  was  retaken  by  tiie 
French,  commanded  by  the  iSIarquis  de  Bouille, 
whose  force  consisted  of  only  three  frigates  and  some 
small  craft,  and  about  three  hundred  men.  After  tiie 
capture  of  St.  Eustatius  by  the  English,  as  above- 
mentioneil,  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants 
was  contiscated,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  ^  cry  uncom- 
mon among  civilized  nations,  and  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  humanity  and  genero.sity  by  whichtlie  British 
nation  used  to  be  characterised,  even  b)  litv  ri\al 
neighbours.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  extraordi- 
nary conduct  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
had  assisted  the  Americans  with  warlike  stores  tluring 
her  contest  with  the  mother-cuuntry. 


CURASSOU,  OR  CURACOA. 

THIS  island  is  situated  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  in  12  deg.  14  min.  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  10  in 
breadth.  The  climate  is  neither  vvliolesome  or  agree- 
able, nor  the  soil  fruitful;  yet  tiie  island  is  populous, 
and  the  industry  of  the  inlial)itants  such,  that  it  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  other  commodities, 
from  Europe,  and  the  other  Dutch  settlements,  in 
which  it  carries  on  a  very  lucrative  and  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  Terra  Firma. 
Let  the  Spanish  governors  prohibit  thistrade  never  so 
severely,  the  Spaniards  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
European  commodities,  that  they  will  run  all  hazards 
to  obtain  them  :  for  these  they  pay  in  gold  and  silver 
coined  or  in  bars,  cocoa,  vanilla,  jesuits-bark,  cochi- 
neal, and  other  valuable  articles.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  trade  of  this  island  is  said  to  be  annually  worth 
r)00,000l.  to  the  Dutch,  but  the  profit  is  still  greater 
in  time  of  war,  when  it  furnishes  the  contending  par- 
ties with  arms  and  ammunition  to  destroy  each  other. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  settlements 
was  originally  carried  on  by  the  West-India  comjiany 
alone:  at  present,  such  ships  as  go  upon  that  trade 
pay  two  rtnd  a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licences  :  the 
company,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  whole 
of  v/hat  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  Ame- 
rican islands. 

'I'he  chief  town  and  harbour  is  about  three  leagues 
from  the  south-east  end  of  the  island.  The  town,  for 
its  size,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  finest  in  America,  and 
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contains  every  thing  necessary  to  render  it  commodi- 
ous and  agreeable,  as  far  as  the  climate  and  .soil  will 
permit. 

The  Dutch  ships  from  Europe  touch  at  this  island 
for  intelligence,  or  pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
Spanish  coasts  for  trade  ;  which  they  force  witli  a 
strong  hand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spanish 
gnarda  costas  to  take  these  vessels ;  for  they  are  not 
only  stout  ships,  with  a  number  of  guns,  but  are 
manned  with  large  crews  of  chosen  seamen,  deeply 
interested  in  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  success 
of  the  \  oyage.  They  ha\  e  each  a  share  in  the  cargo, 
of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  station  of  the  ownl^i-, 
supplied  by  the  merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime 
cost.  This  animates  them  with  an  uncommon  cou- 
rage, and  they  light  bravely,  because  everv  man 
fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  constant  intercourse  between  this  island  and 
the  Spanish  continent. 

Their  other  islands  are  Bonaire,  Aruija,  Saba,  and 
St.  Martin's. 

Bonaire  and  Arnba  are  chiefly  considerable  for  their 
situation  near  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  which  o-ives 
the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on-a  clan- 
destine trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Terra 
Firma :  they  may  also  be  regarded  as  appenuages  to 
Curassou,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  rais- 
ing cattle  and  other  provisions,  Saba  and  St.  Martin's 
are  two  small  islands,  situated  about  13  miles  north- 
west of  Eustatius,  and  are  too  inconsiderable  to  merit 
particular  description.  They  were  both  captured  bv 
Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan,  about  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Eustatius,  but  the  French 
retook  them  afterwards. 

On  the  south  side  of  Bonaire  is  a  good  salt-pond, 
whither  the  Dutch  sloops  come  for  salt,  which  is  be- 
come a  considerable  commodity. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

DANISH  ISLANDS  in  AMERICA. 

THE  Danes  have  very  little  interest  in  America. 
They  have  no  settlement  on  the  continent,  and 
only  two  small  islands  lying  in  the  Archipeh'^-o, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  West-India  islands;  these 
are  St.  Thomas,  and  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  situated  in  the  64th  deo-, 
of  west  long,  and  the  18th  of  north  lat.  It  is  the  largest 
of  that  cluster  called  the  Virgin  islands,  being  about  15 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  au  excellent  harbour, 
nearly  surrounded  by  two  promontories,  which  defend 
the  ships  that  lie  within  from  almost  every  wind.  In  the 
centre  of  the  port  is  a  very  small  fortress  very  indiiVe- 
rently  fortified.  The  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and  c\ery 
foot  of  it  cultivated  ;  the  chief  production  being  sugar, 
of  whichtlie  annual  quantity  is  about  3000  hogsheads 
of  1000  weight  each.  The  Brandenburghers  have  a 
considerable  factory  here;  but  the  principal  persons  now 
belonging  to  it  are  French  refuges,  who  lied  thither 
when  the  Protestants  were  expelled  iiom  the  French 
islands.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc  very  numerous,  are 
supplied  with  most  of  their  provisions  from  Porto  Rico. 

Tlie  principal  town,  called  St.  Thomas,  consists  of 
one  long  street,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  magazine, 
a  large,  magnihcent,  and  convenient  building,  wherein 
there  is  room  lor  stores,  slaves,  and  goods  of  all  sorts. 
This  IS  the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  is  always 
a  man  of  rank,  and  soon  acquires  a  large  fortune,  as 
do  most  of  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  extensive 
and  various  kinds  of  trade  carried  on  here.  Tlie 
Spaniards  not  only  purchase  slaves,  which  the  Danes 
brmg  hither  from  Africa,  but  likewise  all  sorts  of 
European  goods,  of  which  there  is  always  a  consi- 
derable 
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flerable  stock  in  tlie  magazines,  belonging  principally 
to  the  Datch,  who  carry  on  an  extensivp  and  a:lvan- 
tao-eous  commerce  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
time  of  war  the  trade  of  this  island  is  amazingly  in- 
creased ;  for  beino-  a  neutral  port,  the  privateers  of  all 
nations  resort  hither  to  sell  their  prizes,  and  the  Dutch 
have  always  assents  there,  with  large  sums  of  money, 
ready  to  purchase  these  goods. 

This  island  derives  a  peculiar  advantag'e  from  its 
commodious  harbour,  mentioned  above:  it  lies  on 
the  south  side,  where  50  ships  may  lie  in  safety.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fort,  whose  batteries  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  small  town  built  round  the  shore. 
This  harbour  is  much  fre({uented  by  merchant  ships  : 
when  they  are  chased,  in  time  of  war,  they  tind  here 
a  safe  protection  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  a  vent  for 
their  goods,  by  the  clandestine  trade  which  the  boats 
of  St.  Thomas  continually  carry  on  with  the  Spanish 
coasts. 

Two  leagues  to  the  south  of  St.  Thomas  is  another 
island,  i»bout  the  same  size,  called  St.  John's. — It  is 
the  best  watered  among-  the  Virgins,  and  its  harbour 
has  not  only  the  reputation  of  being  better  than  that 
of  St.  Thomas,  but  passes  also  for  the  best  to  the 
leeward  of  Antigua.  The  English  gave  it  the  name 
of  "  Crawl  Bay."  But  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tHo-es  there  is  so  little  good  land  in  the  island,  that  its 
planting  and  evportations  form  only  a  very  trifling 
object. 

St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  situated  about  five 
leagues  to  the  east  of  St.  Thomas,  is  between  ten 
and  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  about  four  in 
breadth.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertde,  yielding-  several 
kinds  of  fruits,  and  excellent  tinjber.  This  island, 
not  many  years  ^ince,  was  a  perfect  desert ;  but  the 
luimber  of' settlers  now  begin  to  increase  apace  :  seve- 
ral person  from  the  English  islands,  and  among 
them  some  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  settle  there, 
and  received  very  great  encouragement.  The  air  of 
St.  Croix  is  extremely  unhealthful ;  but  this  ill  dispo- 
sition will  probubly  continue  no  longer  than  till  the 
woods,  with  which  the  island  at  present  is  almost 
covered,  are  cut  down,  and  the  land  improved  by 
cultivation. 

The  Danes,  when  thty  first  settled  in  America,  were 
under  the  government  of  a  West-India  company  ;  so 
that  their  aftaiis  appeared  with  a  very  unpromising 
aspect,  and  nothing  like  the  proper  advantages  were 
made  of  these  settlements.  The  late  king-  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  inferior  in  abilities  to  none  of  his  an- 
cestors, saw  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  rendering 
these  islands  flourishiiig  while  the  company  continued 
their  preposterous  measures;  accordingly  he  purchased 
the  company's  stock,  and  laid  the  trade  open.  The 
effects-  were  soon  perceived  ;  commerce  raised  its  head, 
and  the  colonies  were  soon  changed  from  a  state  of 
torpid  indolence  into  that  of  vigorous  traflic  ;  the  plan- 
tations daily  increased,  new  settlers  continually  arriv- 
ed :  and  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  from  an  almost  de- 
solate wilderness,  became  a  cultivated  garden,  and  the 
inhabitants  an  opulent  people. 

In  time  of  war  privateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here 
for  sale  ;  and  a  great  many  vessels  trade  from  hence 
along  tlie  Spanish  main,  and  return  with  money  in 
specie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandise. 

Having-  thus  given  an  ample  geographical  account 
and  description,  not  only  of  the  wliole  continent  of 
America,  but  likewise  of  the  adjoining  islands,  with 
every  New  Discovery  made  by  the  most  modern,  ac- 
curate, and  authentic  navigators  and  travellers,  and 
preserved  every  incident  and  circumstance  we  could 
collect  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  we  shall 
conclude  our  account  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  with 
oivinga  concise  detail  of  the  particular  circumstances 
tliat  unfortunately  occasioned  the  separation  of  a  great 
part  of  it  from  the  mother-country. 


The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  dissensions 
which  took  place  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  (^and  which  was  productive  of  a 
tragic  progress  and  unfortunate  issue)  was  tliat  unpo- 
])ular  act  of  the  British  legislature,  called  the  Stamp 
Act. 

The  first  commotions  were  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachuset's  Bay,  and  more  particularly' at  Boston,  where 
the  commissioners  for  enforcing  the  revenue  acts,  and 
collecting  the  monies  arising  therefrom,  were  badly 
received,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  All 
persons,  directly  or  indirectly  belonging  to  govern- 
ment, were  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye  :  the 
cool  and  dispassionate  wqre  silent,  and  the  common- 
alty declared  that  they  would  not  be  taxed  by  the 
British  parliament  without  their  own  consent;  that 
was  to  say,  v.'ithout  actual  representation.  Some  of 
the  commissioners  were  compelled  upon  oath,  to  re- 
nounce at  that  time,  and  for  ever,  all  concern  with 
these  taxes.  The  tax-gatherers  were  tarred  and  fea- 
thered :  the  ships  which  carried  over  the  stamps  were 
threatened  with  conflagration,  unless  they  delivered 
up  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  cargoes  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames ;  and,  in  fine,  anarchy  succeeded 
amity,  and  nuitual  enmity  usurped  the  place  of  reci- 
procal concord. 

At  length,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Nev/-Eugland,  came  to  a  determination  not 
to  make  use  of  any  articles  of  British  manufacture  ; 
and  about  the  beginning- of  February  1768,  the  House 
of  Representatives  gave  their  sanction  and  authority 
to  this  resolution. 

The  most  acrimonious  disputes  now  took  place  be- 
tween many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  in 
general  ;  most  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  particular 
on  the  one  part,  and  governor  Bernard,  with  the  loy- 
alists on  the  other.  Aggravating  things  were  said,  ill 
natured  actions  done,  and  libels  were  published  bv 
both  parties.  Thus  a  war  of  sentiments  commenced 
before  real  hostilities;  the  obsolete  terms  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  revived,  and  the  souls  of  each  faction  were 
in  arms,  previous  to  any  manual  exertions  of  the  ani- 
mosity that  subsisted  between  them. 

In  the  middle  of  June  1768,  the  captain  of  a  shal- 
lop wanting  to  run  some  wine,  and  ill-using  the  tide- 
waiter,  the  vessel  was  seized,  and  for  better  security, 
put  along-side  the  Romney  man  of  war.  This  occa- 
sioned a  riot,  when  the  comptroller  and  collector  of 
the  customs  took  refuge  on  board  the  said  man  of 
war. 

Government,  however,  in  order  to  conciliate  mat- 
ters as  much  as  possible,  repealed  the  stamp  act ;  but 
still  the  Americans  were  dissatisfied  ;  for  they  insisted 
that,  though  the  act  itself  was  repealed,  yet  the  spirit 
of  it  remained,  while  a  revenue  was  demanded  from 
the  colonies.  Frequent  meetings  were  continued, 
riots  were  frequent,  and  interested  persons  fomented 
the  disputes. 

In  June  1768,  the  governor  directed  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Boston,  to  rescind  a  resolution  con- 
cerning a  circular  letter  to  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ments :  but  they  refusing,  he  dissolved  the  assembly 
on  the  3d  of  August  following. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  coerce  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  body  of  troops  arrived  there  accordingly, 
from  Halifax,  September  30,  1768,  escorted  by  some 
ships  of  war. 

The  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Bostonians  increas- 
ing, more  troops  were  ordered  to  Boston,  and  a  va- 
riety of  altercations  took  place,  not  only  between  the 
governor  and  the  people,  but  between  them  and  gene- 
ral Gage. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  many  persons  in 
the  colony  of  New  York  thought  proper  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  the  Bostonians,  and  to  engage  in  the 
political  squabl)les  which  were  daily  heightening  in 
New  Enaland.     Other  colonies  soon  after  accede 
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to  the  combination,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  resolu- 
tions for  tlie  non-importation  of  the  British  manufac- 
tures and  East-India  goods  :  and  thus  the  fire  of  dis- 
sension increased  with  g-reat  rapidity,  and  tiie  flame 
of  discord  blazed  through  the  greatest  part  of  North- 
America. 

The  Bostonians  now  summed  up  a  variety  of  griev- 
ances, among  which  complaints  were  these  :  "  That 
the  civil  power  was  disregarded,  and  centincis  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  :  That  the  negroes  had 
been  united  to  take  away  the  lives  and  properties  of 
their  masters,  and  to  repair  to  the  army  for  protec- 
tion :  That  some  of  the  soldiers  had  attacked  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town  :  That  many  soldiers  had  been 
repeatedly  rescued  from  the  peace-ofHcers  :  That  many 
persons  had  l)een  wounded  by  tlje  military  :  And  that 
on  the  5th  of  Martii  17.70,  eleven  persons  were  either 
killed,  or  dangerously  wounded." 

These  charges  were  either  denied  or  palliated  by  the 
other  party,  l)y  the  plea  of  the  military  being  compel- 
led to  act  as  they  did,  and  to  defend  themselves  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  accusations,  equally  atrocious 
were  brought  against  the  people  of  New  England. 
Some  persons  were,  tried  for  the  murders,  but  none 
executed. 

Sir  Francis  Barnard  having  returned  to  England, 
the  animosities  and  disputes  still  continued  between 
the  people  and  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson, 
who  remained  in  his  room.  But  as  political  squab- 
bles are  not  worthy  of  recording  in  a  performance 
of  this  kind,  and  acrimonious  accusations,  proceed- 
ing from  prejudice,  and  propagated  by  partiality, 
ought  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  not  intro- 
duced into  a  work  of  science,  we  shall  wave  trivial 
altercations,  and  only  register  the  more  important 
points  of  the  unhappy  difierences  by  which  the 
mind  may  be  informed,  and  the  memory  will  not  be 
oppressed. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  in  the  year  1773, 
«ome  ships,  laden  with  tea,  being  at  Boston,  (as  a  duty 
was  to  be  paid,)  the  people  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  landed.  The  ships  being  refused  a  clearance  by 
the  governor,  unless  the  cargoes  were  landed,  and 
properly  disposed  of,  a  mol),  dressed  like  Aioluuvk 
i>ndians,  entered  the  three  ships  which  contained  the 
tea,  and  were  commanded  by  the  Captains  Hall, 
Bruce,  and  Coffi'i,  and  emptied  the  cargoes,  consisting 
of  342  chests  of  tea,  into  the  water.  This,  and  other 
outrages,  o(;casi<nied  the  Boston  Port  BID,  passed  April 
4,  1774,  l\v  which  the  town  of  Boston  was  proscribed 
and  blocked  up. 

The  people  of  New  England  now  began  to  form 
themselves  into  companies,  practise  the  ntilitary  arts, 
enter  into  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  &c.  Several 
of  the  other  colonies  followed  their  example,  provin- 
cial assemblies  were  held,  and  a  general  congress  esta- 
blished, to  which  deputies  from  the  several  provinces 
were  invited. 

Exclusive  of  bickerings  and  animosities  between  the 
Royalists  and  Provincials,  and  the  martial  parade  of 
the  latter,  the  next  martial  transaction  was  the  seizure 
of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  near  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  the  Provincial  militia,  in  which  they 
found  lOO  barrels  of  gunpowder,  severaj  cannon,  shot, 
small  arms,  <Scc. 

General  Gaje  being  informed  that  a  g-reat  quan- 
tity of  military  stores  were  in  the  j)ossession  of  the 
Provincial  troops,  at  the  town  of  Concord,  sent  u 
detachment  of  troops,  under  tliu  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  supported 
by  another  bo<ly,  commanded  by  Lord  Piercy,  in  or- 
der to  seize  or  destroy  them.  This  service  was  effec- 
tually performed,  after  some  skirmishes  ;  but  on 
April  19,  177.3,  the  troops  were  attacked  at  Lexing- 
ton, on  their  return  towards  Boston.  Several  were 
killetl  and  woundtd  on  both  sides,  the  Provincials 
firing  from   behind  stone  walls,  hedges,  bushe*,  ^c. 
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The  Provincials  now  invested  the  town  of  Boston  ; 
and  the  people  of  New  York,  hearing  of  the  action 
at  Lexington,  and  the  affair  of  Concord,  rose  in  a  tu- 
multuous manner,  entered  the  town-house,  seized  a 
great  many  stands  of  arms,  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  the  cargoes  of  two  ships  laden  with  military  stores 
for  General  Gage,  and  then  inarched  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Bostonians. 

The  Provincials  not  only  continued  to  block  up  the 
town  of  Boston,  but  began  to  raise  batteries  on  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Charles  Town,  in  order 
to  cannonade  his  Majesty's  troops.  This  brought  on 
tlie  action  of  Bunker's'  Hill ;  for,  on  the  Hth  of 
June,  177-5,  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Howe,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Pigot,  were  sent  to  dislodge  the  Pro- 
vincials. This  body  of  forces,  with  a  proportion- 
able (juantity  of  artillery,  made  good  their  landing 
against  Bunker's-Hill,  under  the  protection  of  the  ships 
of  war,  armed  vessels,  floating  batteries',  &c.  and  beiu"- 
soon  after  reinforced  by  another  detaclmient,  a  despe- 
rate action  commenced,  in  which  the  British  forces 
were  victorious,  the  Provincial  lines  being  forced,  and 
themselves  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  behind  them 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  military  stores. 
The  loss  of  the  Provincials,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  very  great.  Of  the  British  troops,  according  to 
the  return  of  General  Gage,  226  were  killed,  and  828 
were  wounded,  some  of  the  latter  dying  soon  after  j 
and  more  than  a  proportionable  number  of  ofiicers 
being  included  in  both  lists. 

At  New  York,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August, 
1775,  the  cannon  were  seized  upon,  by  order  of  the 
congress,  though  the  Asia  man  of  war,  which  lay  in 
the  harbour,  tried  to  prevent  it,  by  cannonadingthe 
town. 

At  the  same  time  General  Carleton  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  putting-  the  province  of  Canada  into  a  proper 
state  of  defence.  And  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  having  thought  proper  to  take  refuge 
on  board  a  ship  of  wai-,  harassed  the  coast,  and  made 
frequent  descents  upon  the  last  mentioned  province, 
laying  waste  the  country,  carrying  off,  or  spiking- 
up,  a  great  number  of  cannon  ;  destroying  vast 
quantities  of  military  stores  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
vincials, I'kc.  &c.  But,  on  the  other  side,  Fort 
St.  John  surrendered  to  the  Provincial  forces,  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1775,  and  the  garrison  became 
prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1775,  the  regulars  and 
Provincials  had  a  hot  engagement  near  Sa\annah,  in 
Georgia,  in  whicli  the  latter  were  defeated  :  And  on 
the  3 1st  of  December,  in  thp  same  year,  the  Proviu-ial 
General  Montgomery,  who  had  lor  some  tiine  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  attempted  to  take  it  by 
storm.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  about  (iO  private 
men,  and  300  were  taken  prisoners.  On  January  the 
4th,  177(j,  some  ships  of  war  destroyed  the  town  of 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia. 

General  Gage  having  been  rccdlcd,  General  Howe, 
who  succeeded  in  the  command,  thought  proper  to 
evacuate  the  town  of  Boston,  which  he  effected  on  the 
17th  of  March,  177G,  and  made  good  his  landing, 
and  the  capture  of  New  York.  In  June,  177f>,  a 
battle  was  fought  in  Cana<l;i,  between  the  Kegulars, 
under  General  Carleton,  and  the  Provincials,  at  a 
place  called  Three  Rivers,  when  the  latter  were 
defeated,  many  of  them  being  killed  and  wounded, 
and  abont  200  taken  prisoners.  In  June,  1770,  an 
attempt  was  made  on  Charles  Town,  South  CaroUna, 
by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  at  the  head  of  a  tleet  of  ships  of 
war',  and  General  Clinton,  with  a  body  of  land  forces; 
but  it  failed  of  success.  On  tire  4th  of  June 
following,  tiiQ  c^ngresjj  deylarcd  the  colonies  inde- 
peuJent. 
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After  the  Kind's  troops  were  in  possession  of  New 
York,  many  skirmishes  liappened  between  them  and 
the  Provincials,  hut  nothing-  decisive  till  Octol)er, 
•1776,  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  in  an  action, 
wfiich,  from  the  place  where  it  was  foii<jht,  was  term- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Wiiite  Plains. 

In  the  month  of  November,  177(),  Fort  Washing'- 
ton,  and  Fort  Lee,  were  taken  bv  the  British  forces, 
.together  with  a  great  variety  of  military  stores,  and 
many  prisoners.  In  December,  Rhode  Island  was 
taken  by  General  Clinton.  Alx)nt  the  same  time  Lord 
Cornwallis  took  possession  of  East  Jersey  ;  and  Gen. 
Ij(»e  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  pat  role,  consisting-  of  30 
British  dragoons,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
(afterward  Lord)  llarcourt. 

Several  skirmishes  happened  in  the  beginningof  the 
year  1777,  in  the  Jersesy,  with  various  success.  On 
the  23d  and  24th  of  March,  a  g-reat  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, stores,  Sec.  with  barracks,  storehouses,  \:c. 
belonging-  to  the  Provincials,  were  destroyed  by  tlu; 
King's  troops  at  Peek's  Hill,  upon  the  North  River. 
The  cruizers  bolonging  to  Lord  Mowe  and  Commo- 
dore Hotham's  fleet,  continued  to  take  many  prizes. 
In  Connecticut,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1777,  the 
King's  trooj)s  ilestroycd  a  great  quantity  of  stores  at 
Danl)ury. 

General  Burgoyne,  with  the  northern  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ti(-ouderago,  and  Fort  Lidependence,  which 
he  took  possession  of  July  0,  1777,  aud  found  in  them 
gTcat  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions,  besides  what 
he  destroyed  of  both  at  Skcnesborough.  Soon  after  he 
took  possession  of  I'^ort  Edward,  which  the  Provincials 
abandoned,  -.yid  tlien  j)roceeded  to  Saratoga,  where 
they  were  strongly  posteil. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1777,  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Howe,  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Provincials  on  the  Heights  of  Brandywine,  in 
which  many  were  killed  aud  wounded  on  both  sides, 
af>d  100  Provincials  were  taken  prisoners  -.  but  though 
tlie  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  action  at  first  seemed 
of  an  indecisive  nature,  yet  it  occasioned  Piiiladelphia 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops.  While 
General  Howe  was  thus  employed,  an  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  by  the  Provincials  on  Staten  island; 
for  they  were  repulsed.  Much  about  the  same  time 
General  Clinton  stormed  and  took  Fort  Clinton  and 
Fort  Montgomery. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1777,  the  Provincials,  under 
the  coumiand  of  General  Gates,  having  surrounded 
Gen.  Burgoyne's  array  at  Saratoga,  the  latter  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which 
himself  and  his  troops,  after  laying  down  their  arms, 
were  to  have  a  free  passage  to  Great-Britain. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777  several  forts  were 
taken  by  the  troops  and  shipping;  and  many  skir- 
mishes happened  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in 
■  order  to  keep  up  the  communication  witli  the  army  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Provincials  likewise  evacuated 
their  intrenchmcnts  at  Red  Bank. 

The  campaign  of  1778  began  by  many  ravages 
made  by  the  British  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  aud  they  possessed  themselves  of 
great  quantities  of  military  stores,  provisions,  ves- 
sels, <Scc. 

On  the  ISlh  of  June,  General  Clinton  (Sir  >A'illiam 
Howe  having  previously  departed  for  England,  and 
left  to  him  the  grand  commaiul  of  the  British  forces,) 
pursuant  to  the  instiuctions  received  from  govern- 
ment, evacuated  Philadelphia.  He  was  attacked  on 
his  march  by  the  Provincials,  whose  principal  object 
appeared  to  be  the  gaining  possession  of  the  British 
baggage:  but  in  this,  however,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed, and  every  where  repulsed. 

About  this  time,  tiie  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden, 
and  (joveruor  Johnstone,  were  sent  as  commissioners 
from  Great  Britain,  to  treat  for  a  paciticatiou  with 
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America,  l)ut  they  did  not  meet  with  the  success  that 
every  true  lover  of  both  countries  wished. 

On  the  10th  of  Decemljer,  Commodore  Hotham  ar- 
rived at  Barbadoes  with  about  4000  troops  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  joined  by  a  small  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Barrington.  They  sailed 
together  to  St.  Lucia,  where  they  landed  th'e  troops  : 
but  before  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
island.  Count  D'Estaign  appeared,  and  landed  -3000 
men.  He  was,  however,  repulsed  wilhgreatslaughter, 
and  the  men  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
their  ships;  against  which  Admiral  Barrington's  small 
force  had  fully  defended  the  harbours. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1779,  two  bodies  of 
forces,  one  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell, 
and  the  other  from  St.  Augustin,  in  Florida,  were  or- 
dered for  the  reduction  of  Georgia,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded after  a  few  actions  and  desperate  resistance 
t'vom  their  opponents. 

In  the  mouth  of  December,  Count  D'Estaign,  hav^ 
ing-  conquered  the  Grenades  and  St.  Vincent's,  laid 
close  siege  to  Charles  Town,  then  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  but  was  re])ulscd  with  great  slaughter, 
and  himself  severely  wounded  in  the  action. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
quitted  Charles  Town,  and  went  to  New  York,  leav- 
ing the  care  of  the  forn)er  [>laee  to  the  Lords  Cornwal- 
lis aud  Rawdon  I'he  Americans,  during  his  absence, 
made  seveial  attempts  on  the  place,  but  were  always 
repulsed,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  British  com- 
mander. 

During  Admiral  Byron's  stay  in  the  West-Indies, 
he,  in  company  with  Amiral  Barrington,  engaged  the 
French  off  St.  Vincent's,  with  some  loss,  both  parties 
claiming  the  victory.  About  the  same  time  Count 
D'Estaign  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  S-a- 
\annah,  and  afterwards  returned  to  France. 

Some  time  after  this.  Admiral  Rodney  (who  had 
been  with  succours  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  then 
closely  besieged  by  the  Spaniards)  arrived  in  the  West- 
Indies,  aud  engaged  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  jM.  Guichen,  but  it  terminated  without  any 
material  victory  on  either  side. 

About  this  time  hostilities  were  commenced  between 
Great-Britain  ami  the  United  States  of  Holland,  owing- 
to  a  bag-  of  papers  being  found  belonging  to  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, formerly  president  of  the  continental  congress, 
who  was  taken  by  hhi  Majesty's  frigate  the  Vestal,  as 
he  was  passing- over  to  Holland.  Mr.  Laurens,  aftw 
his  examination,  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  titfe 
Tov/er. 

Duringthcse  transactions  amutinous  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  cuntiucntal  forces  in  America.  Brigadier 
Arnold  had  for  some  time  held  a  correspondence  with 
the  English  General,  which  was  principally  carried 
on  by  means  of  Major  Andre,  adjutant-gcncaal  to  the 
British  army.  This  young  officer  gave  Arnold  a  meet- 
ing at  a  place  appointed,  the  latter  of  whom  advised 
him  to  disg-uise  himself,  aud,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  John  Anderson,  to  make  his  way  tor  New  York. 
This  advice  he  readily  followed;  but  at  a  place  called 
Ferry  Town  was  seized  by  three  militia  men,  aud 
conducted  to  General  Washington,  He  was  imme- 
diately tried  by  a  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  being 
found  guilty,  aud  sentenced  to  death,  was  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1781  was  opened  by  a 
desperate  battle  between  the  British  forces,  under  the 
commau<l  of  Lord-  Cornwallis,  and  the  Provincials, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sumpter.  The  British 
forces  proved  victovious,  all  the  artillery  and  amnmni- 
tion  waggons  belonging-  to  the  enemy  being  taken, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  slain,  besides 
great  nuuiijers  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  17th  of  Februarv,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton,)<being  detached  with  a  body  of  forces,  ejt- 
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o;ai>ed  a  strong-  party  of  tlie  enemy  near  Brofit]  River, 
under  tne  command  of  General  Morgan.  The  iuittle 
continued  obstinate  on  both  sides  for  some  time,  till  at 
leng-th  Tarleton  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  his 
killed  and  wounded  behind  him. 

While  these  thing's  were  taking  place  on  the  conti- 
nent, an  attack  was  made  on  the  island  of  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  by  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  and  Genei-al 
Vaughan,  and  the  place  was  snrrendered  by  the  enemy 
without  the  least  resistance.  The  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise found  on  the  island  was  so  great  that  the  ware- 
houses could  not  contain  it.  The  islands  of  St.  IMartha 
and  Saba  likewise  surrendered.  This  blow  was  se- 
verely felt  by  the  Dutch.  The  ships  in  the  harbour 
were  seized,  and  a  fleet  of  30  sail  of  merchantmen  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but,  on  their  way  home, 
22  of  them  were  retaken  by  the  French. 

About  this  time  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Pensa- 
cola,  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  garrison  obtained  honourable  temis,  and  were 
conveyed  to  New-Yoi>k. 

During  these  transactions  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour  on  the  continent.  The  British 
troops  repeatedly  batticd  the  efforts  of  the  Provin- 
cials, and  in  most  encounters  came  off  victorious. 
Lord  Cornwallis  engaged  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Greene,  at 
the  town  of  Guildfi<r<l,  and,  after  an  oljstinate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  great  nund)ers  of  the  Provincials 
being  killed,  and  the  rest  |)ut  to  flight.  General 
Greene,  however,  after  being  thus  defeated,  march- 
ed to  Wilmington,  where  getting  some  supplies,  and 
recruiting  his  scattered  forces,  he  set  out  for  Camden, 
which  he  expected  to  have  found  ill  defended  ;  but 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  was  left  there,  did  not  wait  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  ;  on  the  contrar}',  he  with 
about  800  men,  marched  out  to  meet  General 
Greene,  whom  he  encountered  and  defeated,  oblig- 
ing the  enemy  to  save  themselves  by  a  very  precipitate 
flight. 

On  the  20th  of  May  Earl  Cornwallis  arrived  at 
Petersburgh,  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a  body  of 
British  troops  that  had  been  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Philips,  but  the  command  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that  ofiicer,  had  devolv- 
.  ed  upon  brigadier-general  Arnold.  Before  this  junc- 
tion he  had  encountered  considerable  inconveni- 
ences fi'oin  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions 
and  forage. 

On  the  2Gth  of  June,  about  sixmiles  from  Williams- 
burgh,  lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  3oO  of  the 
Queen's  Rangers,  were  attacked  by  a  much  superior 
body  of  the  Americans,  but  ivhom  they  repulsed  with 
"»  great  gallantry,  and  wilh  equal  success,  making  four 
officers  and  twenty  ]ir:vate  men  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  this  action  amounted  to  120,  be- 
sides great  numbers  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  (Jth  of  July  an  action  happened  near  a  place 
.  called  the  Green  Springs,  in  Virginia,  between  a  re- 
connoitring  party  of  the  Aniericans  under  general 
Wayne,  amounting  to  about  800,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  British  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  which 
the  Americans  had  127  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
loss  of  the  royal  troops  was  considerably  g'.eater. 
It  was  an  action  in  which  no  small  degree  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

In  South  Carolina  an  action  happened  on  the 9th  of 
September,  near  the  Eataw  Springs,  between  a  large 
body  of  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  lien- 
tenant  colonel  Steward,  and  a  nmch  superior  body 
of  Americans,  amounting  to  1000,  under  the  com- 
mand ©f  General  Greene.  It  was  an  obstinate  bat- 
tle, and  lasted  near  two  hours  ;  but  the  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  .six  pounders  full  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  loss,  however,  oftl,e 
roynl  troops   was   very   considerable,   amounting  to 


more  than  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of 
200  missing. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month  General  Arnold 
was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  New  London,  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  shipping  and  an  immense  quantity  of  Naval 
stores,  European  manufactm-es,  and  East  and  West 
India  cununodities.  The  town  itself  was  also 
burnt,  which  was  unavoidable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
plosions of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder,  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  storehouses  that  were  set  on  tire. 
A  fort,  of  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  gain 
possession  in  this  expedition,  wa»  not  taken  without 
considerable  loss.  This  was  Port  Griswol;!,  which  was 
defended  by  the  Americans  with  great  gallantry, 
and  the  assault  was  made  by  the  English  with  equlil 
bravery.  The  British  troops  entered  the  works  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  were  opposed  with  great  vigour 
by  the  garrison  with  long  spears.  After  a  most  obsti- 
nate defence  of  near  forty  minutes  the  assaikmts  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  fort,  in  which  8.)  Americans  were 
found  (lead,  and  00  wounded,  most  of  them  mor- 
tally. Of  the  British  troops  major  Montgomery 
was  killed  by  a  spear  in  entering  the  American  works  : 
and  192  men  were  also  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
ex|)e(lition. 

During  these  transactions  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  General  Washington  for  sur- 
rounding the  British  army  under  Earl  Cornwallis.  A 
large  body  of  Fiench  troops  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a 
very  considerable  train  of  artillery,  assisted  in  the  en- 
terprize.  The  Americans  amounted  to  near  8000  con- 
tinentals, and  oOOO  militia,  and  General  Washington 
was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  these  combin- 
ed forces. 

In  the  qieau  time  various  skirmishes  took  place  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  were 
attended  with  various  success  ;  but  in  general  the 
English  gained  the  superiority. 

On  tlk:  18th  of  October,  1781,  a  most  desperate 
battle  took  place  between  tiie  conjunctive  forces  un- 
der the  Provincial  Genera!  Washington  and  M.  Ro- 
chambeau, the  French  commander,  and  the  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
The  latter  was  situated  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
spot,  being  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Chesapeak  River,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
continental  land  forces.  The  attack  was  made \vit^ 
great  resolution  by  the  enemy,  and,  for  some  time, 
as  strongly  resisted  by  the  brave  Cornwallis,  who  cut 
to  pieces  the  greater  part  of  three  regiments  of  the 
French  forces  j  but  being  at  length  overpowered  witli 
numbers,  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  enter 
into  ihe  like  articles  of  capitulation  as  took  place  with 
General  Burgoyne  at  Saiatoga.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  left  New  York  with  a  considerable  body  offerees, 
in  order  to  give  assistance  to  the  brave  Cornwallis  ; 
but,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  General  Washington  (who, 
a  short  time  before,  ajjpeaied  to  have  some  designs 
against  New  York)  Sir  Henry  was  too  late,  and  the 
whole  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  amounted  to 
7000  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Provincials.  The 
earl  made  a  defence  suitable  to  the  character  he  had 
acquired  for  courage  and  military  skill ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  superior  numbers.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
militray  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on 
this  occasion. 

The  surrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis  was  the  last 
military  transaction  of  moment  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
civil  war,  which  h:id  been  unhappily  attended  with 
the  loss  of  a  vast  prolusion  ot  blood  and  treasure  on 
both  sides. 

No  other  event  of  that  war  contributrdso  eflectually 
to  produce  a  general  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  conquest  of  the  Ame- 
rican 
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rican  colonies,  especially  as  they  had  formed  such 
powerful  alliances. 

When  intellioence  of  the  defeat  of  Earl  CornwaUis 
arrived  in  En<>lwnd,  that  conviction  appeared  to  Ik; 
irresistible  ;  fur  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  now  de- 
claimed ao-ainstthecontinnance  of  a  war  unproductive 
of  the  elfects  originally  designed,  and  absolutely  rui- 
nous to  the  interest  of  both  countries. 

A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in 
December  17f^l,  made  two  motions  declaratory  of  the 
sense  of  the  House  against  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  American  war. 

On  the  22<l  of  February  1782,  a  motion  was  made 
of  the  same  tendency  by  a  military  officer,  and  ne- 
gatived by  only  one  voice.  In  a  short  time  after  the 
same  motion  being-  carried,  instructions  were  dis- 
patched in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (who  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  the  connnand  of  the  army  and  the 
government  of  Now  York)  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours for  producinj^  an  accommodation  with  the 
Americans. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  having'  received  these  advices, 
dispatched,  in  the  month  of  May,  17S2,  a  letter  to 
General  Washington,  informing-  him  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  of  the  disposition  prevalent  both 
in  that  body  and  the  British  g'overnment,  and 
of  his  own  consetiucnt  instructions,  accompanied 
with  such  written  or  printed  documents  as  were 
necessary  to  illustrate  and  authenticate  what  he  had 
stated. 

As  by  a  resolution  of  the  Britsh  House  of  Commons 
powers  had  been  granted  of  the  crown  for  negociating 
and  concluding-  a  general  or  particular  peace  or  truce 
with  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  Americans,  the 
several  states  reprobated  the  idea  of  opening  sep-.u-ate 
uegociations  with  particular  governments,  .or  i)odies  of 
men,  or  even  of  attempting- to  open  a  treaty  with  Con- 
gress without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies,  and  came 
to  a  general  determination  to  exert  their  utmost  power 
conjunctively  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  until 
peace  should  be  obtained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
their  national  union. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  by  Congress,  that  the 
United  States  could  not,  with  propriety,  hold  any  con- 
ference, or  treaty,  with  any  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  Great-Britain,  unless  they  should,  ns  a  preliminary 
thereunto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  or  armies  or 
else,  in  positive  and  express  terms,  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  said  States. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Congress  issued  a  public 
declaration,  in  which  after  reciting,  that  France  and 
they  were  equally  bound  by  the  conditions  of  their 
alliance,  that  neither  should  conclude  either  peace  or 
truce  with  Great-Britain  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  and  observing  that  their  ministers  in  Europe 
were  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  in  their  be- 
half, and  in  consort  with  their  allies,  to  negociate  and 
conclude  a  general  peace,  they  proceeded  to  declare 
in  the  strongest  terms,  their  fixed  and  unalterable  de- 
termination inviolably  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  his  most  christian  Majesty,  and  to  conclude 
neither  a  separate  peace  or  truce  with  Great-Britain  ; 
and  that  they  would  not  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  any  overtures  for  pacification,  but  in  confidence  aud 
in  consort  with  his  most  christian  Majesty. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  avowing  their  in- 
flexible attachment  to  their  allies,  and  endeavouring, 
as  it  were,  to  shut  out  every  overture  towards  a  sepa- 


rate accommodation,  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe- 
seemed  disposed  to  pacific  measures. 

As  the  attainment  of  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica was  avowedly  the  grand  object  of  the  French 
court  in  the  war,  its  being  granted  seemed  at  once 
to  remove  the  very  ground  of  contention.  With 
lespect  to  the  adjustment  of  matters  with  the  British 
court,  that  did  not  seem  to  be  very  ditHcult,  as, 
though  the  acquisitions  of  France  in  the  W  est-lndies 
were  considerable,  her  losses  in  the  east  left  the. 
nieans  of  a  considerable  equivalent  in  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

As  to  Spain,  which  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
war  rather  as  an  auxiliary,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
family  compact,  than  as  acting  upon  national  prin- 
cqdes,  neither  the  embarrassed  state  of  her  finances, 
the  repeated  failure  of  her  designs  upon  Jamaica,  her 
very  signal  defeat  at  Gibraltar,  or  other  circumstances 
of  her  then  condition,  seemed  to  afford  any  solid  ground 
u[)on  which  she  could  reasonably  establish  further 
claims. 

The  United  States  of  Holland,  fallen  and  degraded 
to  the  lowest  degree,  were  reduced  to  the  necessitv  of 
dependmg  entirely  upon  the  f^xvours  and  protection  of 
trance,  as  well  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  as  she  had 
through  the  progress  of  the  war. 

With  respect  to  the  general  circumstances  of  th'^ 
contcndmg  parties,  the  most  successful  members  of  the. 
alliance,  great  and  formidable  as  it  was,  scarcely  stood 
much  less  in  need  of  peace  than  Great-Britain,  not- 
withstanding all  her  losses,  and  exposed  as  she  had  so 
long  been  as  a  common  uiark  to  withstand  singly  all 
their  attacks  in  every  qtiarter. 

Under  these  general  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tending powers,  t!ie  independence  of  America  being- 
allowed,  there  did  not  seeni  to  be  any  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  restoration  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  new  administration  in 
England  on  their  coming  into  power  ;  commissioner^j 
and  plenipotentiaries  w<_re  appointed  by  the  respective 
powers,  and  on  the  yOlh  of  November  1782,  provi- 
sional articles  were  signed  by  the  commissioners  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  were 
to  be  inserted  in,  aud  to  constitute  a  future  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  finally  concluded  between  the  parties, 
when  that  between  Great-Britain  and  France,  took 
place. 

The  history  of  this  civil  war  is  handed  down  at 
large  to  posterity  by  able  writei-s,  in  order  to  serve 
as  the  most  forcible  lessons  of  instruction  to  the  sove- 
reign and  subjects  of  every  state.  In  the  course  of 
such  a  war  the  passions  vnay  be  supposed  to  be  inflamed 
to  a  high  degree  ct  rancour  ;  but  this  will  ever  be  the 
case  in  all  sublunary  events  ;  and  the  cruelties  perpe- 
trated on  either  side  by  heated  or  unprincipled  indi- 
viduals no  intelligent  person  will  impute  to  the  ua- 
tional  character  at  larg-e.  The  virtues  that  shine  iu 
human  nature,  and  render  life  desirable  and  happy, 
are  the  growth  of  no  particular  country ;  for  where 
the  light  of  knowledge  is  diffused,  their  endearino- 
influence  will  be  felt  with  irresistible  force  ;  and  the 
posterity  of  Great-Britain  and  America,  while  they 
read  with  concern  the  phrenzy  of  their  fathers,  may 
be  nobly  vying-  with  each  other  in  virtuous  and  phi- 
losophical emulation,  and  cultivating  such  friendly 
connections  as  may  render  both  a  great  and  happy 
people. 
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NEW    DISCOVERIES. 


CHAP.  I. 


NEW  HOLLAND. 

General  Dcscriptiuii  of  it,  mid  its  Discovery  hy  Capt. 
COOK.  Particular  Account  of  BOTANY-BAY, 
PORT-JACKSON,  NORFOLK  ISLAND,  Sr. 
includi)((f  the  last  Discoveries,  hij  Captains  KING, 
ball: and  HUNTER. 

THIS  Immense  tract  in  tlie  southern  clime,  called 
New  Holland,  from  its  having  been  chiefly  ex- 
plored by  Dutch  navigators,  was  never  ascertained 
as  an  island  or  continent,  till  Ca]>tain  Cook,  with  an 
ardour  and  Y)erseverance  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
■which  distinguishes  him  from  [)redeccssors  of  every 
conntrv,  explored  it  on  the  easternmost  coast  in  1770, 
and  discovered  it  to  be  an  island  of  vast  extent,  reach- 
ing from  TO  to  40  degrees  south,  and  between  110 
and  lo  1  degrees  east  of  London. 

The  respective  parts  on  this  coast  being  discovered 
by  different  navigators,  at  diflerent  periods  of  time, 
they  had  names  given  them  i)y  those  who  discovered 
thein.  Thus  the  first  land  discovered  in  these  parts 
was  called  Ecndraught  (or  Concord)  Land,  from  the 
name  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  discovery  was  made 
in  1616,  in  !2  1  (k'g.  'io  niin.  south.  The  next,  situated 
in  lo  def.  south,  was  called  Arnheim  and  Dicmcn,  by 
Zcachen,  who  discovered  it  in  1618,  though  not  the 
same  part  with  that  afterwards  called  Diemen's 
Land,  by  Tasman,  wliicli  is  the  souihcrn  extremity  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  13  degrees,  and  was  discovered  in 
161:3.  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  southern 
part  discovered  by  him  in  1619.  A  coast  that  com- 
municates to  Leawen's  land  towards  the  westward, 
and  a  part  of  the  western  coast,  near  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  was  called  De  Witts,  from  Peter  Van 
Nuitz,  who  discovered  them  in  1627;  as  was  the 
great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  between  10  and  20 
degrees  south,  from  Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman, 
who  discovered  it  in  1628.  Dampicr,  an  Englishman, 
sailed  from  Timor  in  16S7,  and  coasted  the  wesiern 
parts  of  New  Holland.  In  1690,  as  flie  Dutch  sup- 
j)ressed  their  discoveries,  be  left  England  in  order  to 
esplorc  this  country,  and  sailing  along  the  western 
coast,  from  28  to  i.j  degrees,  saw  the  land  of  Eon- 
draught  and  of  De  Witts.  Returning  to  Timor,  he 
set  out  from  thence  to  prosecute  his  <iesign,  explored 
the  isles  of  Fapau,  sailed  round  New  Guinea,  disco- 
vered tlie  passage  that  bears  his  name,  afterwards  gave 
the  apptnation  of  New  Britain  to  a  considerable 
isl.uid  tiiat  forms  this  passage,  and  then  returned  to 
Timor  by  the  way  of  New  Guinea.  Captain  Cook, 
in  consequence  ot  his  discovery,  gave  it  the  name  of 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  country  is  in  general  low  and  level,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  barren  than  fruitful;  yet  the  rising 
ground  is  chciiuered  with  woods  and  lawns,  and  the 
valiies  and  plams  are,  in  many  places,  covered  with 
herbage.  Thefacoof  the  country  is  by  far  most  pleasing 
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to  tijc  southward,  the  trees  in  that  quarter  being  taller 
and  the  herbage  more  verdant,  than  towards  the  north- 
ward; the  grass  in  general  is  high  but  thin,  and  the 
trees,  where  largest,  are  seldom  less  than  forty  feet 
asunder.  The  whole  eastern  coast  is  well  watered 
by  small  brooks  and  springs.  Though  there  are  no 
great  rivers,  these  brooks  might  probably  be  increas- 
ed in  rainy  weather;  it  being  the  height  of  the  dry 
season  when  visited  by  Captain  Cook. 

(H'timlicr  trees,  there  are  but  two  sorts  ;  the  largest 
is  the  gum-tree,  which  grows  all  over  the  island; 
it  pioduces  a  gum  of  a  deep  red  ;  the  wood  is  heavy, 
hard,  and  dark-coloured,  resembling  the  lignum  vitse 
with  narrow  leaves,  like  those  of  the  willow.  The 
other  is  a  sort  of  pine,  something  like  the  live  oak  of 
America.  Of  jialm-trees  there  are  three  sorts.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  cherry-tree  and  trees  with  a  red  apple, 
as  also  trees  with  a  soft  bark,  which  is  easily  peeled 
off,  and  is  the  same  with  that  used  for  calking  ships  in 
the  East  Indies.  Though  there  are  but  few  esculent 
l)lants  in  these  parts,  they  aBord  a  variety  of  such  as 
are  adapted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist. 

In  this  country  there  were  not  many  animals  seen : 
the  only  tame  ones  were  dogs.  Of  the  wild  species 
of  quadrupeds,  was  a  kind  of  opossum,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  rat,  a  creature  with  a  membraneous  bag 
near  the  stomach,  in  which  it  conceals  and  carries  its 
young'  when  apprehensive  of  danger.  There  is  a 
remarkable  animal,  called  by  the  natives  kanguioo, 
which,  when  full  grown,  is  as  large  as  a  sheep, 
some  weighing  upwards  of  eighty  pounds.  It  goes 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  its  motion  is  by  successive 
leaps  or  hops  of  a  great  length.  The  skin  is  covered 
with  a  short  fur  of  a  dark  mouse  or  grey  colour,  ex- 
cept the  head  and  ears,  which  arc  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  hare,  which  it  also  resembles  in  taste,  but 
is  deemed  better  flavoured.  They  have  likewise  an 
animal  resembling  a  pole-cat,  which  the  natives  call 
quoll ;  the  back  is  brown  spotted  with  white,  and  the 
belly  is  unmixed  white.  It  was  also  affirmed  by  some 
of  Captain  Cook's  people,  that  they  had  seen  some 
animals  of  the  wolf  and  weazie  kind;  but  as  they 
were  not  caught,  they  cannot  be  described. 

There  are  gulls,  shaggs,  solan-geese,  or  gannets, 
of  two  sorts,  boobies,  noddies,  curlieus,  ducks,  and 
pelicans  of  an  enormous  size.  The  principal  land 
l)irds  are  brown  hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons, 
parrots,  paroquets,  cockatoos  or  doves,  quails,  bustards, 
herons,  cranes  and  many  others.  Here  are  serpents, 
of  which  some  aie  venomous,  others  harmless,  scor- 
pions, centipedes,  and  lizards. 

The  nmst  remarkable  insect  foun«l  in  this  country 
is  the  ant,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts;  one  is 
green,  ancf  builds  its  nest  upon  trees,  by  bending 
down  several  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as  broad  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  gluing  the  points  of  tliem  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  purse.  Thousands  of  these  busy 
insects  were  seen  miiting  all  their  strength  to  hold 
the  leaves  in  due  position,  while  other  busy  nndli- 
tudes  were  employed  within,  in  applying  the  ghiton, 
which  is  an  animal  juice,  to  pre\enl  their  returning 
back.  Another  kind  i)nrrowb  in  the  root  of  a  plant 
which  >;rows  on  the  hark  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of 
7  D  misletoe, 
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inisletoe,  and   is    about  the  size  of   a  larg-e  tnrnip.  ii 
When  cut,    it    appears    intersected  by  inniunerable   | 
■winding  passages,  all  filled  with  these  insects;    yet  | 
the  veo-etation  of  the  plant  does  not  appear  to  suffer  | 
any  injury.     Another  sort  are  black  ;  their  habitations  ' 
are  the  inside  of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  they  j 
render  hollow  by  working"  out  the  pith,  almost  to  the  i 
extremity  of  the  twig-s,  yet  the  tree  flourishes  at  the  i 
same  time,  as  if  it  had  no  such  inmates.     Tiiese  three  | 
species  of  ants  are  all  furnished  witli  stings,  which  1 
cause  a    kind    of   pungent    titillation;     but   it   soon  I 
ceases.       There  is  still    another    sort   possessing  no 
power  of  tormenting;  they   resemble  the  white  ants  ^ 
of  the  East-Indies,  and  the  construction  of  their  ha-  ; 
bitations  is  still  more  curious  than  that  of  the  former. 
Tliey  have  two  sorts,  one  suspended  on  the  branches 
of  tvjes,  and  the  other  built  on  the  ground.     The 
materials  of  the  first  seem  to  be  formed  of  small  parts 
of  vege!a')les    kneaded    together    with  a  glutinous 
matter,    with   which  nature  has   probably   supplied 
them.     Upon   breaking  the  outside  of  this  dwelling, 
innumjral)le  cells,  swarming  with  inhabitants,  appear 
in  a  great  variety  of  winding-  directions,  all  comniu- 
nicaling  with  each  other,  and  with  several  apertures 
that  lead  to  other  nests  upon  the  same  tree.     Their 
habitations  upon  the  ground  are  generally  at  the  root 
of  a  tree.     They   are  of  difterent  sizes,  formed  like 
an  irregular  sided  cone,  and  sometimes  more  than  six 
feet  hi^h.      The  outside  is  of  well  tempered  clay, 
about  two  inches  thick;    and    within    are  the  cells, 
which  have  no  openinn"  outward.     These  structures 
are  proof  against  any  wet  that  can  fall,  which  those 
on  the  trees  are  not,  from  the  nature  and  thinness  of 
their  crust  or  wall. 

Here  are  abundance  of  fish,  and  of  various  kinds, 
l)nt  unknown  in  P]urope,  except  the  mullet  and  some 
of  the  shell-fish.  Upon  the  shoals  and  reefs  are  great 
<{uantities  of  the  finest  green  turtle  in  the  world,  and 
oysters  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the  rock  and 
pearl-oyster.  In  the  rivers  and  salt  creeks  are  ali- 
gators, 

This  extensive  country  appears  to  be  very  thinly 
inhabited;  as  the  natives  along  the  coast  seldom  ap- 
pear in  larger  companies  together  than  thirty.  The 
inland  parts  are,  most  probably,  quite  uninhabited, 
as  no  part  of  the  coast  that  was  visited  had  any  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation;  and  the  wretched  natives 
drew  their  whole  subsistence  from  the  sea.  The  whole 
tribe,  with  which  any  intercourse  was  established, 
consisted  of  twenty-one  persons,  twelve  men,  seven 
women,  a  boy,  and  a  girl. 

The  men  are  of  middle  stature;  their  complexion 
is  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour,  their  features  tolerable, 
their  eyes  pretty  g'ood,  and  their  teeth  rather  even  and 
regular.  Their  hair,  which  uatnrally  grows  long  and 
lilack,  they  crop  short:  their  beards  grow  bushy  and 
thick,  l)ut  they  keep  them  short  bj^  singeing  them. 
In  general,  they  are  clean  limbed,  and  remarkably 
vigorous,  active  and  nimble.  Their  countenances  arc 
not  without  expression;  but  their  voices  are  remark- 
ably soft  and  effeminate. 

Though  both  sexes  go  .stark  naked,  as  described  by 
Captain  Cook,  yet  they  are  not  without  their  orna- 
ments, the  principal  of  which  is  a  l)one,  which  they 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  that  divides  the  nostrils 
from  each  other,  and  reaching  ([uite  across  the  face, 
causes  the  wearer  to  snuffle,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  obliges  him  to  keep  his  month  con- 
stantly open  in  order  to  breathe  freely.  JJesides  this 
nose  ornament,  they  wear  necklaces  made  of  shells, 
bracelets  of  small  cords  wound  two  or  three  times 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  i:arm,  and  a  string  of 
human  hair  plaited,  about  as  thick  as  a  thread  of 
yarn,  tied  round  the  waist.  Some  had  large  gor- 
gets of  shells  hanging  on  the  breast,  and  a  few 
women  had  feathers  on  their  heads  stuck  on  with 
gum. 
The  nuti\cs  paint  their  bodies  both  white  and  red, 
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and  draw  a  circle  of  white  round  each  eye;  they  have 
holes  in  their  ears;  bnt  were  not  seen  to  wear  any 
thing  in  them.  On  their  bodies  were  several  lar""e 
scars  in  irregular  lines,  apparently  made  by  some  blunt 
instruments,  probably  as  memorials  of  grief  for  the 
dead. 

Neither  town  nor  \illage  appeared  in  the  whole 
country,  nor  did  either  art  or  industry  appear  in  the 
construction  of  their  houses,  if  they  can  be  so  called. 
They  are  built  with  jiliablc  rods,  not  thicker  than  a 
finger,  in  the  form  of  an  Oicn,  by  bending  them  and 
sticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground.  The  covering 
is  of  ])alm  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark,  and  the  en- 
trance by  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which 
the  fire  is  made.  Some  of  them  are  just  high  enough 
to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
extend  himself  in  an}-^  direction ;  so  that  the  tenants 
of  these  hovels  are  under  the  necessity  of  coiling 
themselves  up  with  their  heels  to  their  heads,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  three  or  four  of  them  to  sleep 
together.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the  slighter  the 
sheds  are  constructed;  one  side  is  entirely  open,  and 
none  of  then)  are  more  than  four  feet  deep.  They 
are  put  up  occasionally  as  exigence  may  require, 
and  left  behind  them  when  they  remove  to  another 
spot.  When  they  take  up  their  residence  only  for  a 
night  in  a  place,  they  put  up  no  shed,  but  repose  on 
the  bushes  and  grass,  which  grow  here  to  a  great 
height. 

Their  utensils  are  a  vessel  made  of  bark  to  hold  the 
water  they  fetch  from  springs,  and  a  bag  about  the 
size  of  a  moderate  cabbage-net,  which  the  men  carry 
upon  their  backs  with  a  string  which  passes  over  their 
heads.  It  contains  paint,  fish-hooks,  darts,  and 
bracelets,  which  compose  the  whole  property  of  the 
richest  men  amongst  them.  Their  fish-hooks,  of 
which  many  are  extremely  small,  are  made  with  great 
nicety,  and  their  mode  of  striking  turtle  is  curious. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  a  wooden  peg,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  well  bearded.  This  fits  into  a 
socket  at  the  end  of  a  staff'  of  light  wood,  in  length 
about  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  wrist.  One  end  of  a  loose  line,  about  three  or 
four  fathoms  long,  is  tied  to  the  staff",  and  the  other 
end  fastened  to  the  peg.  In  order  to  strike  the  turtle, 
the  peg  is  fixed  into  the  socket,  so  that  when  it  has 
entered  the  body,  and  is  there  retained  by  the  barb, 
the  staff  flies  oft",  and  serves  for  a  float  to  trace  their 
victim  in  the  water. 

Fish  indeed  is  their  chief  food,  though  they  sonie- 
times  contrive  to  kill  the  kanguroo,  and  birds  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  either  broil  or  bake  their  provisions 
by  the  help  of  hot  stones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South-sea  islands,  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
eating  any  animal  food  raw.  The  only  vegetable  that 
can  be  considered  as  an  article  of  food  is  the  yam, 
though  they  may  probably  eat  of  those  very  few  fruits 
the  country  produces. 

To  produce  fire,  they  take  two  pieces  of  soft  dry 
wood,  one  a  round  stick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  One  end  of  the  round 
piece  they  shape  into  a  bluntish  point,  and  make  a 
hole  in  a  flat  piece.  In  this  hole  they  twirl  the  end 
of  the  stick,  in  the  manner  that  we  do  a  chocolate-mill, 
pressing  it  down  in  the  hole  as  much  as  possible.  By 
this  method  they  get  fire  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
and  from  the  smallest  spark  increase  it  with  astonish- 
ing speed  and  dexterity.  They  will  wrap  up  a  spark 
in  a  little  dry  grass,  which  by  moving  will  be  fanned 
into  a  blaze.  Thus  a  man  will  run  on  for  miles,  and 
without  any  fire  visible  in  his  hands,  will,  at  a  hundred 
yards  or  less,  stoop  down  and  leave  fire  behind  him. 
The  principal  means  of  annoying  their  European 
visitors,  was  by  setting  fire  to  the  high  grass  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  tents  weic  fixed, 
which  being  very  dry,  burnt  with  great  rapidity,  and 
did  much  damage. 

Spears  or  lances  of  difterent  kinds,  some  with  four 
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prong's,  pointed  with  bone  and  barbed,  are  their  wea- 
pons. The  points  are  smeared  with  hard  resin,  which 
gives  them  a  pohsh,  and  makes  them  enter  deeper 
into  what  they  strike.  To  the  northward,  the  lance 
has  but  one  point,  the  shaft  is  made  of  cane  very 
straight  and  light,  and  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long. 
These  weapons  are  thrown  with  great  force  and  dex- 
terity ;  if  intended  to  Wound  at  a  short  distance,  as 
from  ten  to  twenty  yards,  simply  with  tlie  hand,  but 
if  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  with  a  throw- 
ing stick,  and  that  with  so  good  an  aim,  that  the  na- 
tives are  as  sure  of  their  mark  as  the  most  ex[)ert 
sportsman  with  a  fowling-piece.  These  lances  cannot 
be  drawn  out  of  a  wound  without  tearing  awav  the 
flesh,  or  leaving-  the  sharp  ragged  splinters  of  the  bone 
or  shell  which  forms  the  barb  behind  them. 

The  canoes  of  this  country  make  as  wretched  an 
appearance  as  their  dwellings.  Those  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  are  made  of  one  piece  of  bark,  tied 
together  at  the  ends,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  by 
small  bows  of  wood.  In  shallow  water,  they  push  them 
on  by  a  pole:  in  deeper,  by  paddles  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  two  of  which  they  use  at  a  time.  To  the 
northward,  tliey  are  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hol- 
lowed out  by  fire.  They  are  about  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  very  narrow,  and  fitted  with  an  out-rigger  to 
pre^ent  their  oversetting.  None  of  these  boats  will 
carry  more  than  four  people. 

The  only  tools  seen  among  them  were  an  adze  clum- 
sily made  of  stone,  some  small  pieces  of  the  same  sub- 
stance in  form  of  a  wedge,  a  wooden  mallet,  and 
some  shells  and  fragments  of  coral. 

The  New-Hollanders  have  no  idea  of  traffic,  for 
though  they  received  the  things  that  were  given  them, 
they  appeared  wholly  insensible  to  the  signs  that 
were  made  them  that  something  was  expected  in  re- 
turn. Many  of  the  trinkets  tliat  were  given  them 
were  afterwards  found  negligently  thrown  away  in 
the  woods,  like  toys,  the  charms  of  which  ceased  with 
their  novelty. 

The  cause  of  the  small  number  of  the  human  spe- 
cies which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  this  country 
cannot  be  ascertained:  but  from  their  total  ignorance 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  means  of  procuring 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  they  appear 
such  as  Europeans  would  rank  among  the  most  mise- 
rable of  the  human  species. 


BOTANY-BAY. 


Its  several  Productions  ;  also  the  Genius  and  Customs 
of  the  Inhabitants. 

GOVERNMENT  having  formed  a  design  to  re- 
move the  great  inconvenience  which  this  conn- 
try  suffered,  from  tlie  gaols  being  so  exceedingly 
crowded  with  criminals,  who  had  by  the  laws  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  :  determined,  for  this  ne- 
cessary purpose,  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  east 
coast  of  New-Holland  j  and  as  Botany-Bay  was  the 
only  place  entered  by  Captain  Cook's  ship,  which 
could  be  called  a  harbour,  it  was  fixed  on  as  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  intended  purpose. 

This  place  was  called  Botany-Bay,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  plants  collected  here;  and  the  spot  where 
our  new  setilement  is  made,  lies  in  latitude  34  sonth, 
and  in  longitude  from  Greenwich  lul  degrees  23 
miimtes.  Captain  Cook  describes  it  as  capacious, 
sate,  and  convenient;  to  be  known  by  the  land  on 
the  sea  coast,  which  is  nearly  luvel  and  of  a  moderate 
height,  with  steep  vocky  cliffs  next  the  .sea,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  long  island  1\  ing  close  under 
the  shore.  About  the  middle  of  this  laud  lies  the 
harbour,  which,  on  approaching  it  from  the  south- 
ward, is  discovered  beibre  the  vtssel  comes  abreast  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  discovered  so  soon  from  the  north- 


ward: the  entrance  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  lies  to  the  W.  X.  W. 

There  are  hut  two  kinds  of  timber-wood  here. — 
The  trees  are  as  large,  or  larger  than  the  Ens^lish  oak, 
and  one  of  them  has  some  resemblance  to  it.  It  is 
that  which  yields  the  reddish  gum  like  dragons  blood, 
and  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  dark-coloured  like 
lignnm-vitie.  The  other,  which  grows  tall  and  straight, 
is  something  like  a  pine;  and  the  wood  of  it,  which 
bears  some  similitude  to  the  live  oak  of  America,  is 
likewise  hard  and  heavy.  There  are  a  few  shrubs, 
and  several  kinds  of  palm:  mangroves  abound  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  bay. 

The  country  in  general,  as  far  as  it  was  observed, 
is  level,  low,  and  woody.  In  the  woods  are  great 
numbers  of  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  *particularly  of 
the  parrot  kind  :  tliere  were  found  also  crows  exactly 
similar  to  those  in  England.  There  is  ijreat  plentv  of 
water  fowl  towards  the  head  of  the  harbom-,  where 
are  large  flats  of  sand  and  mud,  but  tluir  species  are 
chiefly  unknown.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
black  and  white,  much  larger  than  a  swan,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  pelican.  The  banks  of 
sand  and  mud  produced  great  quantities  of  oysters, 
muscles,  cockles,  and  other  shell-fish,  which  seem  to 
be  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  in 
shoal  water  with  their  little  canoes,  and  gather  them 
up.  Besides  these,  they  catch  other  fish,  some  of 
wiiiih  they  strike  with  gigs,  and  some  they  take  with 
hook  and  line. 

Of  their  precise  manner  of  life  little  can  be  known, 
as  no  connection  was  formed  with  them,  for  they 
never  aft'orded  an  European  navigator  an  opportunity 
for  a  parley,  nor  would  they  touch  any  one  article 
that  was  left  in  their  huts  (or  any  places  they  fre- 
quented) on  purpose  for  them  to  take  away. 

From  the  place  where  the  ship  anchored  in  April 
1770,  which  was  abreast  of  a  small  village  consisting  of 
six  or  eight  houses,  as  the  men  were  preparing  tohoist 
out  the  boat,  they  observed  an  old  woman  and  three 
children  come  out  of  the  wood,  where  thev  had  been 
to  fetch  materials  for  firing.  She  frequently  cast  an 
eye  towards  the  vessel,  but  expressed  neither  in  look 
or  gesture  the  smallest  degree  of  fear  or  surprise. — 
Having  kindled  a  fire,  some  men  landed  from  four 
canoes  that  came  in  from  fishing,  and  having  hauled 
up  their  boats  began  to  prepare  their  food,  wholly 
unconcei'ned  about  the  strangers,  though  within  only 
half  a  mile  of  them.  They  had  not  yet  seen  one  of 
them  that  was  not  quite  naked,  the  old  woman  her- 
self being  destitute  of  the  least  covering. 

A  company  set  out  from  the  ship  (with  Tnpia,  one 
of  the  natives  of  that  clime,  of  the  party)  with  a 
design  of  landing  on  the  s])ot  where  they  saw  the 
people,  hoping  to  meet  no  interruption,  as  they  so 
little  regarded  their  coming  into  the  ba3^  But  they 
found  themselves  disappointed,  for  as  soon  as  tlicv 
approached  the  rock,  two  of  the  natives  came  down, 
each  armed  with  a  lance  about  ten  feet  long,  and  a 
short  stick  which  appeared  to  be  used  as  a  machine  to 
assist  them  in  throwing  it.  They  seemed  determined 
to  defend  their  coast,  though  the  party  that  landed 
were  forty  in  nimdjer. 

Tupia,  above-mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Otalieite, 
visited  by  Captain  Cook  previous  to  his  arrival  here. 
This  man  was  so  firmly  attached  to  our  people,  from 
being  almost  constantly  with  them  during  their  slay  in 
his  own  country,  that  he  often  expressed  a  desire  of 
going  with  them.  To  have  such  a  person  on  board 
was  certainly  desirable  for  many  reasons.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  his  country,  and  had  gr«at 
experience  in  navigation.  By  learning  his  language, 
and  teaching  him  theirs,  our  people  might  derive 
nmch  useful  information ;  and  as  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  there  was  a  great  similarity  (as  appeared  in 
the  instance  of  New  Zealand)  between  the  languages 
of  the  natives  of  these  southern  climes,  he  mi"ht 
occasionally  serve  as  an  interpreter.     In  fine,  as  he 
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was  evidently  a  uian  of  genius  and  science,  Cap- 
tain  Cook  gladly  admitted  him  and  liis  servant  on 
board,  on  the  ship's  departure  from  Otaheite.  But 
to  return , 

The  captain,  with  his  wonted  humanity,  being 
desirous  of  preventinaf  hostilities  with  such  ineepvality 
of  force,  ordered  the  boat's  crew  to  lie  upon  their 
oars,  when  they  paflied  by  sic^ns,  and  to  procure 
their 't^ood-will  he  caused  nails,  beads,  and  other 
tritles  to  be  thrown  to  them,  which  they  took  up  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  Sii^ns  were  thpn  made  by  the 
Europeans,  that  they  wanted  water,  and  every 
means  used  that  could  be  devised  to  prevail  with 
them  to  believe  the  innocence  of  their  design.  The 
natives  waving^to  them  being  interpreted  as  an  invi- 
tation, they  put  olf  the  boat,  but  the  men  on  shore 
rcsiuned  their  posture  of  defence.  One  appeared  to 
be  a  youth  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  the  other 
a  man  of  middle  age.  Captain  Cook,  now  urged 
by  necessity,  fired  a  musket  between  them,  upon 
tlie  report  of  whicl),  the  younger  dropped  a  bundle 
of  lances,  but,  upon  instantaneous  recollection,  snatch- 
ed them  up  in  great  haste.  Two  discharges  of  small- 
shot  from  the  musket  of  the  one  party,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  a  stone  and  a  lance  from  the  other,  ensued, 
in  coasequence  of  which  the  eldest  of  the  natives  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  legs,  but  the  Europeans  re- 
ceived no  hurt;  when  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Banks  (now  Sir  Jose])h)  that  the  lances  might  be 
poisoned,  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  venture  intothe 
woods.  They  then  visited  the  huts,  in  one  of 
whicli  were  some  children  hid  behind  a  shield,  and 
some  bark.  They  were  left  in  their  retreat  without 
knowing  they  had  been  discovered,  and  the  visitors 
on  their  departure  threw  in  some  beads,  ribbons, 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  other  presents,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants  on  their  return.  Tiioy  took 
away  with  them  all  the  lances  they  found  lying 
about,  to  the  number  of  fifty.  They  were  in  leng'th 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  had  four  prongs  like  a  fishgig, 
eacli  pointed  with  a  fish-bone,  and  very  sharp.  They 
were  smeared  with  a  viscous  substance,  of  a  green 
colour,  which  favoured  the  opinion  of  their  being 
poisoned ;  though  it  proved  after  to  be  a  mistake,  for 
it  was  discovered  from  the  sea  weed  that  adhered  to 
them,  that  they  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  fish. 

The  canoes  on  the  beach  seemed  to  be  the  worst 
that  luul  been  seen.  They  were  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  of  one  piece,  which  had  been  drawn  together, 
and  tied  up  at  each  end,  the  middle  being  kept  open 
by  sticks,  which  were  placed  from  gunwale  to  gun- 
wale as  thwarts.  It  was  now  remarked  that  this 
boldness  of  the  natives  dwindled  into  a  general  tre- 
])idation  ;  not  only  from  the  small-shot  which  had 
been  discharged  at  the  two  champions  who  first  de- 
fended the  coast,  but  likewise  the  havock  made  by  the 
small  arms  amongst  the  biixls. 

The  Europeans  having  re-embarked  in  their  boat, 
deposited  their  lances  on  board,  and  proceeded  to 
the  north  point  of  the  bay,  but  the  inhabitants  they 
had  seen  on  their  entrance,  had  by  this  time  totally 
deserted  it.  Upon  going  on  shore  tl'.e  following  day 
in  quest  of  water,  a  small  stream  was  found  fully  an- 
swerable to  their  purpose.  It  was  observed  by  some 
of  the  officers,  upon  re-visiting  the  hnts,  that  the 
beads,  ribbons,  (Sec.  which  had  been  left  there  the 
preceding  night,  remained  in  the  very  same  place 
untouciied,  nor  was  there  an  Indian  to  be  seen. — 
Those  also  whom  they  saw  upon  a  future  excursion, 
fled  at  their  approach,  as  they  did  upon  ever}  like 
occasion. 

In  process  of  time,  Captain  Cook,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  seven  others,  de- 
termined to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and 
having  properly  accoutred  themselves  for  the  expe- 
dition, set  out  and  first  visited  the  huts,    near  the 


vvatei'ing  place,  where  some  of  the  natives  daily  re- 
sorted; and  though  they  found  the  presents  still  re- 
main  untouched,  they  left  other  articles  of  more 
Mihie,  and  then  went  up  into  the  country.  The  soil 
was  found  to  be  either  swamp  or  light  sand,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  to  be  pleasingly  variegated  bv 
woods  and  lawns.  The  trees  are  tall,  straight,  and 
stand  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the 
whole  country,  or  that  part  at  least  where  the 
swam}>s  do  not  interpose,  might  be  cultivated  with- 
out felling  one  of  then).  Tiie  ground  between  the 
trees  is  covered  with  grass,  of  which  there  is  great 
abundance  growing  in  tufts  as  large  as  can  be  grasp- 
ed inthe  hand,  which  stand  very  close  to  each  other. 
Many  sheds  of  tlie  natives,  and  places  where  they 
had  slept  on  the  grass,  without  any  shelter,  were  seen ; 
but  onlv  one  of  the  people,  who  tied  the  moment 
he  was  tiiscovered.  I'resents  were  left  at  all  these 
places,  with  the  same  view  as  before,  of  producing 
confidence. 

\Yith  respect  to  discoveries  on  this  first  excursion, 
it  is  noticed,  that  they  had  a  transient  and  imper- 
fect view  of  a  quadruped  ai)ont  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 
An  English  greyhound,  which  was  with  them,  got 
sight  of  it,  and  «ould  probably  have  caught  it,  had 
he  not  been  lamed  by  a  stnmp  that  lay  concealed  in 
the  grass.  They  afterwards  saw  the  dung  of  an  ani- 
mal that  fed  upon  grass,  and  which  they  judged  could 
not  bo  less  than  a  deer;  and  the  footsteps  of  another, 
which  was  clawed  like  a  dog,  and  seemed  about  the 
size  of  a  wolf.  They  als<>  traced  a  small  animal, 
whose  feet  resend:>led  that  of  a  pole-cat  or  weazle. — 
Birds  of  various  kinils  were  seen  in  the  trees,  some 
of  them  of  exquisite  beauty,  particularly  loriquets  and 
cockatoos,  which  fiew  in  numerous  flocks.  The  trees 
were  not  of  many  sorts,  but  it  appeared  that  steps  had 
been  cut  in  some  of  tliem  at  certain  distances  for  the 
convenience  of  climbing*. 

The  same  party  made  another  excursion  along  the 
sea  coast  to  the  southward,  aiid  the  next  day  gathered 
many  plants,  besides  which  they  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  But  Captain  Cook,  with  his  wonted  per- 
severance, went  with  two  ingenious  gentlemen  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  explore  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  make  further  attempts  to  form  some 
<;onnection  with  the  natives.  Proceeding  np  the 
country  to  some  distance,  they  found  the  face  of  it 
nearly  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed; but  the  soil  Mas  much  richer,  for  instead  of 
sand,  there  was  discovered  a  di^ep  black  mould,  which 
ajjpeared  very  fit  for  the  production  of  grain  of  any 
kind.  In  the  woods  was  found  a  tree  which  bore 
fruit  that  in  colour  and  shape  resembled  a  cherry,  the 
juice  was  agreeably  tart,  though  it  had  but  little  fla- 
vour. Interspersed  were  some  very  fine  ujeadowsj 
some  places  were  rocky,  but  those  were  compaiatively 
few;  the  stone  is  sandy  and  fit  for  building. 

A  i^etty  ofticer,  having  straggled  a  long  way  from 
his  conqianions,  met  with  a  very  old  man  and  woman, 
and  some  little  children  sitting  under  a  tree  by  the 
water  side,  and  though  neither  party  saw  the  other 
till  they  were  close  together,  the  Indians  shewed  signs 
of  fear,  but  did  not  attempt  to  run  away.  The  man 
and  woman  were  both  grey-headed  wrtii  age,  the  hair 
on  the  man's  head  was  bushy,  and  his  beard  long 
and  rough,  the  woman's  hair  was  cropped,  and  both 
of  them  were  quite  naked.  Another  party  afterwards 
went  o\er  to  the  north  shore,  and  made  an  excursion 
a  few  miles  into  the  country,  proceeding  afterwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  This  part  was  found 
without  wood,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  marshes 
in  England.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thin  brush  of  plants  about  as  high  as  the 
knees:  the  hills  near  the  coast  are  low,  but  others 
rise  behind  them,  increasing  by  a  gradual  ascent  to 
a  considerable  distance,  with  marshes  and  morasses 
between. 

To  the  northward  is  Hervey's-Bay,  in  w  hich  was 
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found  a  real  mangrove,  ^iich  as  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  first  of  tlie  kind  met  with  in  these 
seas.  Jn  the  branches  of  this  mangrove  were  niany 
nests  of  a  remarkable  kind  of  ant  as  green  as  grass. 
There  were  also  seen  upon  tiiem  great  numbers  of 
small  green  caterpillars,  their  foreheads  were  thick 
set  with  hairs,  and  they  were  ranged  upon  the  leaves 
side  by  side  like  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty  together.  The  hair  of  their  bodies 
on  touching  thenj  was  found  to  ha\e  the  quality  qf  | 
a  nettle,  and  gave  a  much  more  acute,  though  less 
durable  pain. 

A  species  of  the  bustard  was  found  furtlier  to  the 
northward,  ai  large  as  a  turkey,  one  of  which  weigh- 
ed seventeen  pounds  and  an  half.  Those  who  par- 
took of  it  allowed  it  to  be  the  best  bird  they  had 
tasted  since  tliey  left  England  :  and  in  honour  of  it 
they  called  the  inlet  Bustard-Bay.  It  lies  in  latitude 
24  degrees  4  minutes,  and  1-51  degrees  42  minutes 
^ast.  Here  are  oysters  in  great  j)lenty ;  amongst 
others,  the  hammer  oyster,  and  abundance  of  .small 
pearl  oysters,  from  whence  Captain  Cook  took  occa- 
sion to  remark,  "that  if  in  deeper  water  there  was 
ecpial  plenty  of  such  oysters  at  their  full  growth,  a 
pearl  fishery  might  be  established  here  to  \  ery  great 
?id  vantage." 

During  the  stay  of  the  English  in  the  harbour,  they 
caused  the  British  colours  to  be  displayed  on  shore 
eveiy  day,  and  the  ship's  name  and  the  date  of  the 
year  to  be  inscribed  on  one  of  the  tree.s  near  the  wa- 
tering place,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  theii'  trans- 
actions ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May  they  set  sail  from 
New  Holland. 

Along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  the  sea  in  all 
parts  conceals  shoals  that  suddenly  project  from  the 
shore,  and  rocks  that  abruptly  rise  like  a  pyramid 
from  the  bottom  of  an  extent  of  '22  degrees  latitude, 
more  than  1300  miles.  Off  Cape  Tribulation  our 
bold  and  hitherto  fortunate  adventurers  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  miseries  of  shipwreck  :  for  on  the  10th 
of  June  1770,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  ship 
suddenly  struck  against  a  coral  rock  and  became 
immoveable,  except  by  the  heaving  of  the  surge, 
U'hich  beat  her  against  the  crags  of  the  rock  upon 
which  she  lay,  and  caused  so  violent  a  concussion, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  al)lest  man 
on  board  could  stand  upon  his  legs.  At  length,  after 
a  series  of  hardships,  fatigue,  and  danger,  they 
were  happily  delivered,  and  the  river  which  afforded 
them  relief  in  this  emergency  was  named  Endeavour 
ttiver. 

Captain  Cook,  being  resolved  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  country  did  or  did  not  join  to  New  Guinea, 
in  effecting  his  design  braved  such  dangers  as  would 
have  appalled  the  resolution  of  any  man  whose  spirit 
for  discovery  had  not  absorbed  all  regard  to  personal 
safety.  After  much  investigation  he  found  the  two 
countries  to  l)e  divided  by  a  narrow  sea,  which  he 
therefore  called  Endeavour  Streifjhts. 

The  most  northern  promontory  of  the  country  is 
York  Cape,  in  142  degrees  east  longitude;  10  degrees 
37  miuutes  south  latitude.  On  a  small  island  our 
countrymen  took  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
in  right  of  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  by 
the  name  of  New-South-Wales,  on  which  account 
the  island  received  the  name  of  Possession-Island. 
Here  the  few  inhabitants  that  were  seen,  both  men 
and  woiuen,  were  also  quite  naked.  Endea\our 
Streights  are  ten  leagues  long  from  the  north-east  to 
gouth-west,  and  about  five  leagues  broad.  The 
110)1  h-east  entrance  of  this  passage  is  formed  by  New 
Holland,  and  the  south-east  by  an  assemblage  of 
islands,  wiiich  have  been  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Islands,  and  probably  extend  nearly  to  New  Guinea. 
Monsimr  de  Bougainville  the  celebrat^jd  French 
navigator,  who  came  just  at  the  entrance  of  these 
streights  to  the  most  south-east  parts  of  New  Guinea, 
caliect  the  sea,  "  Tlie  Gulph  of  the   Louisiade,"  the 
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streights  since  navigated  by  Captain  Cook  being  not 
known  to  esist. 

Before  we  leave  Botany-Bay,  we  inosuine  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  the  proceedings  in  trying 
offenders  in  the  criminal  courts  there  (as  related  by 
Captain  lluntir,  in  his  Historical  Journal)  will  b^ 
acceptable  to  our  readers:  "  The  judge-advocate  issues 
his  precept  for  the  three  senior  naval  officers,  and  their 
mditary  officers,  to  assemble  at  the  time  appointed, 
dressed  in  their  uniforms  and  their  side  arms.  When 
they  are  met,  the  judge  advocate  administers  an  oath 
to  the  members,  siniil  r  to  that  which  is  used  at 
military  courts-martial  ;  afterwards,  one  of  the 
members  administers  the  same  oath  to  the  judge-advo- 
cate, wiio  presides  at  the  court,  and  the  rest  take  their 
seats  according  to  their  rank.  Tike  prisoner  is  then 
asked,  whetlierhe  is  l  uilty  or  not?  and,  as  the  general 
answer  is.  Not  Guilty, the  accusations  against  him  are 
read,  and  witnesses  ar  ^  examined  on  oath  to  support 
or  prove  ilie  charge;,  after  which  the  prisoner  enters 
on  his  defence,  and  brings  evidence  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence :  the  court  is  then  cleared,  and  the  members 
consider  what  sentence  to  pronounce  ;  if  it  be  death, 
five  out  of  the  seven  must  concur  in  opinion.  The 
governor  can  respite  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  and* 
the  legislature  lias  fully  entpowered  him  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  or  to  temper  it  with  mercy. 
Actions  for  debt,  to  a  certain  amount,  are  cognizable 
by  this  court,  as  are  all  other  actions  of  Common  law, 
when  they  are  decided  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  nearly  as  the  situation  will  allow. 

PORT-JACKSON. 

DescripUon  of  the  country,  and  Us  Produce.  Some 
Account  of  the  natives:  their  Disposition,  Weapons, 
Ornaments,  ^-c. 

AS  nothing  was  found  in  Botany-Bay  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  place  on  which  to  form  an  infant 
settlement :  the  governor,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Hunter,  and  two  other  officers,  soon  discovered  a 
large  opening,  or,  bay,  about  three  leagues  and  a 
half  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Banks  ;  and  such  was 
their  account  of  the  harbour,  and  the  advantage  at- 
tending the  place,  upon  their  return,  that  a  resolu- 
tion was  formed  of  evacuating  Botany-Bay,  and  fixing 
their  residence  here. 

At  day-break  a  general  alarm  was  given,  by  the 
appearance  of  two  ships,  of  considerable  size,  stand- 
ing in  for  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  it  being  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  they  were  Dutchmen,  .sent  to  as- 
sert a  claim  to  the  country.  The  two  strangers  proved 
to  be  the  Buffalo  and  Astrolal)e,  which  sailed  from  Brest 
in  June  1785,  upon  discoveries,  and  were  command- 
ed by  Monsieur  de  la  Peyrouse ;  M.  de  L' Angle, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  when  they  left 
France,  had  been  lately,  when  the  ships  were  at  the 
Islands  of  Navigators,  murdered,  with  several  other 
officers  an<l  seamen,  by  the  natives,  who  had,  before 
that  unfortunate  day,  always  appeared  to  be  upon 
the  most  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with  them. 
This  accident,  it  seems,  happened  when  their  launches 
were  on  shore  filling  water,  on  the  last  day  they  in- 
tended remaining  on  those  Islands.  While  they  were 
employed  in  filling  their  water  casks,  having  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  natives,  the  sailors  had  been  attentive  to  the 
keeping  the  boats  afloat.  Some  misunderstanding' 
having  also  happened  between  some  of  the  seamen 
and  the  natives,  an  insult  had  been  offered  by  one  or 
other,  which  was  resented  by  the  opposite  party  :  a 
(juarrd  ensued,  and  the  impossibility  of  movmg  the 
hoat.s  exposed  the  ofiicers  and  crew  to  the  rage  of  the 
multitude,  who  attacked  them  with  clubs  and  show- 
ers of  stones;  and  would  inevitably  have  massacred 
the  whole,  if  there  had  not  been  a  small  boat  at 
hand,  which  picked  up  those  who,  depending  on 
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their  swimming,  had  quitted  the  sliore.  Many  of 
the  natives  were  killed  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  ships  was  said  to  be  fourteen  persons 
killed,  including  Captain  de  L' Angle,  and  some  other 
officers ;  several  were  much  wounded,  and  the  boats 
were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  passage  from  Botany-Bay  to  Port-Jackson  was 
both  speedy  and  pleasant.     Having  passed  between 
the  Capes  which  form  its  entrance,  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Port-Jackson,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
harbours  in  tiie  universe,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  secure,  being  safe  from  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
It  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  coves,  to  which 
the  governor   has   given  different  names.     That  on 
which  the  town  is  to  be  built  is  called  Sidney-Cove. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  harbour,  but  the  most 
convenient,  as  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  can   with 
ease  go   into    it,  and   heave  out   close  to  the  shore. 
Triucomalee,  acknowledged   to  be   one   of  the   best 
harbours  in  the   world,  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  it.     In  a  word,  Port-Jackson   would  afford 
sufficient   and  safe  anchorage  for  all   the    navies  of 
Europe.     During  a  run  up  the  harbour  of  about  four 
miles,  in  a  westerly   direction,  a  luxuriant  prospect 
presented  itself  on  the  shores,  covered  with  trees  to 
the  water's  edge,  among  which  many  of  the  Indians 
were  frequently   seen,  till  the  fleet  arrived  at  a  small 
snug  cove   to  Uie  southward,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  plan   of  operations  was  destined   to   commence. 
On   their  arrival,   the  natives  appeared  tolerably  nu- 
merous, from  whence   they   had   reason  to   conclude 
the    country    more   populous    than    Captain    Cook 
thought  it,  as  they   were  assembled  on  the  beach,  to 
the  south   shore,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than  forty 
persons,  shouting,   and  making  many  uncouth   signs 
and    gestures.     As  the   boat,  in  which  were  the  go- 
vernor, some   officers,  and  attendants,  rowed  up  the 
harbour  close  to  the  land,  for  some  distance,  the  In- 
dians kept  pace  with  her  on  the  beach.     When  signs 
were   made  of  a  want  of  water,  the  natives  directly 
comprehended   the   meaning,  and  pointed  to  a  spot 
where  it  could  be  procured  ;  on   which  the  boat  was 
immediately   i)ushed  in,  and   a  landing  took   place. 
The  Indians,  though  timorous,  shewed  no  signs  of 
resentment  at  our  people's  going  on  shore  ;  and  when 
an  interview  commenced,  seemed  highly  entertained 
with    their    new     acquaintance,    from    whom    they 
accepted  of  a  looking-glass,  some  beads,  and  other 
toys. 

In  the  late  expedition,  the  adventurers  had  several 
more  interviews  with  the  natives,  which  ended  in 
so  friendly  a  manner,  that  hopes  were  entertained  of 
bringing  about  a  connection  with  them.  The  first 
object  of  our  people  was  to  win  their  affection,  and 
the  next  to  convince  them  of  our  superiority.  To 
this  purpose  an  officer  one  day  prevailed  on  one  of 
them  to  place  a  target,  made  of  bark,  against  a  tree, 
which  he  fired  at  with  a  pistol,  at  the  distance  of  some 
paces.  The  Indians,  tiiough  terrified  at  the  rejiort, 
did  not  run  away ;  but  their  astonishment  exceeded 
their  alarm,  on  looking  at  the  shield  which  the  ball 
had  perforated.  As  tliis  produced  a  little  shyness, 
the  officer,  to  dissipate  their  fears,  and  remove  their 
jealousy,  whistled  tiic  air  of  Murlbrvuk,  with  which 
they  appeared  highly  charmed,  and  imitated  him 
with  ecjual  pleasure  and  readiness. 

Upon  this  occasion  an  officer  remarked,  that  Ik;  was 
afterwards  told  by  Monsieur  de  Pcyrouse,  the  French 
commandant  before  mentioned,  that  the  natives  of 
California,  and  throughout  all  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and,  in  short,  wherever  he  had  been, 
seemed  equally  touched  ami  deligted  with  this  little 
|)laintive  air. 

Some  of  the  oflicers  one  day  met  a  native,  an  old 
roan,  in  the  woods.  He  had  a  beard  of  considerable 
length,  which  his  new  ac({uaiutance  gave  him  to  un- 
derstaiKl,  by  signals,  they  would  rid  him  of,  if  he 
pleased;  stroaking  their  chins,  and  shewing  him  the 
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smoothness  of  them  at  the  same  time.  At  length  the 
old  Indian  consented  ;  and  one  of  the  officers,  taking 
a'penknife  from  his  pocket,  and  making  use  of  the 
best  substitute  fer  lather  he  could  find,  performed  the 
operation  with  great  success,  and,  as  it  proved,  much 
to  the  liking  of  the  old  man,  who,  in  a  few  days 
after,  reposed  a  confidence  in  our  people,  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  known  no  example,  by  paddling 
along-side  one  of  the  ships  in  his  canoe,  and  point- 
ing to  his  beard.  Various  arts  were  ineft'ectually 
tried  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  ship;  but  as  he  con- 
tinued to  decline  the  invitation,  a  barber  was  sent 
down  into  the  boat  along-side  the  canoe,  from  whence 
leaning  over  the  gunwale,  he  complied  with  the  wish 
of  the  old  beau,  to  his  infinite  satisfaction.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  consequences  expected  from  this  dawning 
of  cordiality,  it  aflbrded  proof,  that  the  beard  is  con- 
sidered by  these  people  more  as  an  incumbrance  than 
a  mark  of  dignity. 

After  transacting  the  necessary  previous  business, 
the  commissions  were  upon  an  appointed  day  read, 
and  possession  was  taken  of  the  settlement  in  form. 
The  marine  battalion  being  drawn  up,  and  the  con- 
victs assembled  on  the  occasion,  his  Majesty's  com- 
mission was  read,  appointing  his  Excellency  Arthur 
Philip,  Esq.  Governor  and  Captain  General  in  and 
over  the  territoi-y  of  New  South- Wales,  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  together  with  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
e.stal>lishing  trials  by  law  within  the  same,  and  the  pa- 
tents, under  the  great  seal  of  Great-Britain,  for  hold- 
ing civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature,  by  which 
all  cases  of  life  and  death,  as  well  as  matters  of  pro- 
perty were  to  be  decided. 

The  extent  of  this  authority  is  defined, 
vernor's  commission,  to  reach  froni  the  latitude  of  A'i 
deg.  J9  min.  south,  to  the  latitude  of  10  Aeg.  37 
min.  south,  being  the  northern  and  southern  extre- 
mities of  New  Holland.  It  commences  again  at  the 
13'3th  degree  of  longitude  east,  and  proceeding  in  an 
easterly  direction,  comprehends  all  islands  within  the 
limits  of  the  above  specified  latitudes  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  the  discoveries  of  the  English  navigators 
alone  are  comprised  in  this  territory,  it  is  presumed, 
this  partition  will  obviate  all  cause  of  future  litiga- 
tion between  us  and  the  Dutch.  It  appears  from 
the  commission,  considered  in  the  whole,  that  go- 
vernment have  been  no  less  attentive  in  arming 
Mr.  Philip  with  plenitude  of  power,  than  extent  of 
dominion. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  rigour  of  the  law,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  restrain  the  violation  of  public 
security.  A  set  of  desperate  and  hartlened  miscreants 
leagued  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  depredation  ; 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  had  insinuation  enough 
to  entice  others,  less  versed  in  iniquity,  to  become 
instrumental  in  carrying  it  on. 

About  the  middle  of  Mai-ch,  the  French  departed 
from  this  place,  on  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage  ; 
and  as  during  their  stay  in  that  i)art,  the  officers  of 
the  two  nations  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testifying 
their  mutual  regard,  by  visits,  and  every  token  of 
friendship  and  zeal,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  account,  mentions  Monsieur  de 
Peyrouse  with  tlie  highest  respect,  as  an  officer  of 
eminent  qualifications,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  hu- 
manity, of  which  he  gave  proof,  in  a  striking,  as  well 
as  laudable  instance  of  conduct,  when  ordered  to 
destroy  our  settlement  at  Honduras  in  the  last  war. 
He  always  mentioned  the  name  and  talents  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  and  declared 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  candour,  that  "  our 
illustrious  circumnavigator  had  left  nothing  to  those 
who  might  follow  in  his  track  to  describe  or  fill  up. 
Being  asked  what  reception  he  had  met  with  when 
he  touched  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  answer  is 
highly  worthy  of  notice  :  "  During  the  whole  of  our 
voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  (said  he,)  the  people  of  the 
Sandwich-Islands  were  the  only  Indians  who  never 
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gave  us  cause  of  complaint.  They  furmshed  us  .be- 
fallv  with  provisions,  and  administered  cheerfallj  to 
all  our  wants."  It  is  remarked,  upon  this  occasion, 
with  equal  candour,  that  Owhyhee  was  not  one  ot  the 
islands  visited  by  that  navigator. 

Captain  Hunter  observes,    "  That  w,  h  a  sinal 
companv  he  was  one  day  on  shore  in  another  part  o 
the  harbour,  making  friendship  with  a  1-^'^)'  "t  the 
natives,  when  in  a  short  time  their  numbers  increased 
to  eighty  or  ninety  men,  all  armed  with  a  lance  and 
Srowing-stick,  and   many    with   the    addition   oi    a 
shield  made  of   the  bark  of  a  tree:    some  were  in 
shape  an  oblong  square,  and  others  ot  these  shields 
weTe  oval;  these  were  the  first  shields  we  had  seen  m 
Uie  count  y;  it  has  been  since  found  that  they  are 
made  in  general  of  wood.     The  natives  were  nu.ch 
^irprised  at  one   of  our  gentlemen,  who    pnl  >n^^    v 
p     ol  out  of  his  pocket,  that  was  loaded  with  bal  , 
Snd  standing  at  some  distance,  fired  the  ball  through 
?J^  thickest'part  of  the  shield;  winch  they  examined 
with  astonishment,    and  seemed  to  wonder   that^  • 
instrument  so  small  should  be  capable  of  wounding  so 

'^^"^The  natives  were  noiSy,  but  did  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  quarrel ;  we  gave  them  such  little  presents 
Twe  had  with  us.  with  which  they  seemed  we  I 
pleased;  although  we  had  much  reason  afterwards 
Fobelie  e  that  such  trifles  only  pleased  thein  as  ban- 
bles  do  clnldren,  for  a  moment;  for  at  other  tunes 
we  had  frequently  found  our  presents  lymg  dispersed 
Tn  lie  belch,  though  caught  at  by  these  people 
w^th  apparent   avidity    at  the   time  they    were   of- 

^^'"  While  we  were  employed  with  this  party,  we 
observed  at  a  distance  a  number  of  women,  who 
weS  peeping  from  tlieir  eoncealments,  but  durst  not 
Sfy  leu-  natural  curiosity,  by  appearing  openly 
und  conversino-  with  us,  as  the  men  api.eared  here  to 
be\cryal  solute.  I  signified  to  the  men  that  we 
had  ohlvved  the  women,  and  that  I  wished  to  make 
them  some  presents,  if  they  might  be  permitted  to 
come  forward  and  receive  them.  The  men  seemed 
"xmvilhno-  to  suffer  them  to  advance;  for  we  had  fre- 
n  ei  ly  observed,  that  they  took  particular  care  upon 
^velf occasion  to  keep  the  women  at  a  distance,  .md 
I  believe  wliolly  from  an  idea  of  danger.  1  hey  de 
si  ed  to  have  the  presents  for  the  women,  and  they 
would  carry  and  deliver  them  :  but  to  this  proposal  I 
Svely  refused  to  agree,  and  made  them  understand, 
rS  unless  they  were'allowed  to  come  lorward,  they 

<bnnld  not  have  any.  , ,  , 

«  Findino-  1  was  determined,  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  principal  authoritv,  directed  the 
wome  to  advance,'  which  they  did  immediately, 
Tt  much  good  humour;  and,  d^rmg  the  whole 
Ume  t^at  we%vere  decorating  them  with  beads,  rags 
of  white  linen,  and  some  other  trifles,  they  laughed 
,mimderatelv,  although  trembling  at  the  same  time 
tln"u  h  an  idea  of  danger.  Most  of  those  we  saw 
artln^  time  were  young  women,  whom  ^  Judged  wer 
from  eiohteen  to  twenty-five  yeas  ot  age.  tuey  weie 
all  perfectly  naked,  as  when  first  born  ;  are  m  general 
weU  made,^.ot  quite  so  thin  as  the  men,  but  rather 

^"^Tl^^ic^^'i^-ther  observes    that  the  men,  being 
armed,   scarified,  and  painted,  drew  themselves  up  i 
a     ne  on  the  beach,  and  each  man  luu  a  green  bough 
Lis  hand,  as  a  sign  of  friendship;  their  disposition 
wa    a     egular  as  any  well  disciplined  troops  could 
rvebeen;  and  this  party,  it  was  apprehended,  they 
Sesioned  entirelv  for  the  defence  of  the  women,  if  any 
insult  had  been  ottered  them.     At  this  mterv  ew,  two 
ve  fs  ou    ™en  were  placed  on  a  rock,  near  to  where 
ZV^xtslav,  ascentinels,  for  they  never  moved  from 
e  spot  t  lUhe  boats  left  the  beach ;  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bli  they  were  ordered  there  to  watch  the  motions  ot 

''XlK*^^*ernorwasexi>lormgBroken-Bay,  which 


is  contio-uous  to  Port  Jackson,  he  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  t1ie  natives.  One  of  the  females  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  his  great  coat;  and  to  obtain  it  she 
used  a  variety  of  means.  First,  she  danced  and 
plaved  a  number  of  antic  tricks;  l)Ut  finding  this 
mode  ineffectual,  she  had  recourse  to  tears,  which 
she  shed  plentifully.  This  expedient  not  ansvyenng, 
she  ceased  from  weeping,  and  appeared  as  cheertu 
as  anv  of  the  party  aroun.l  her.  We  have  introduced 
this  incident,  to  shew  that  they  were  not  a  people  de- 
void of  art  and  finesse,  in  order  to  obtain  their  ends; 
for  though  their  women  appeared  with  such  tew  de- 
corations, yet  it  was  evident  they  had  no  aversion  to 

finery.  ,  , 

The  suro-eon    observed,  at  a  repast,    wherein    le 
o-rouped   with  the  natives,  one   of  the  women  who 
sat  next  to  him,  observing  that  he  had  a  white  hand- 
kerchief in  his  hand,   exhibited  a  number  ot  lascivi- 
ous airs,  in  order  to  obtain  it.     He  therefore  tore  it 
into  ribbons,  being  desirous  of  multiplying  one  pre- 
sent into  many,  with  which  he  decorated  her  head 
and  neck.     Oil  her  admiring  the  buttons  of  his  coat 
as  he  had  nothing  else  left,  he  cut  them  awav,  and 
tied  them  round  her  waist.      Thus  ornamented,  and 
charmed   with  her   acquirements,   she  turned   away 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  archness  and  joy,  which 
seemed  to  shew  that,  like  the  women  in  the  teouth- 
Seas  in  general,  they  are  fond  of  new  ornaments.- 
He  also  observed,  that   there  is  no  hospitality  nor 
harmony  among  them;  as  appeared  from  their  eating 
so  '^rreedilv  without  regarding  the  accommodation  ot 
any   about  them;     devouring   the  fish  voraciously, 
which  had   been  thrown   on    the  fire  and   scarcely 

!  "^  T"i'ese  people  are  very  ravenous  in  their  appetites, 
I  as  appears  from  the  following  instance  One  ot  the 
i  officers  shot  a  bird,  which  fell  at  an  old  man  s  feet. 
The  explosion  at  first  greatly  alarmed  him;  but  per- 
ceiving no  ill  was  intended,  he  soon  got  over  his  fears. 
The  bird  was  then  given  to  him,  which,  having 
barely  plucked,  and  not  more  than  half  broiled,  he 
devoured,  entrads,  bones  and  all. 

A  convict,  who  had  been  gathering  what  they  call 
sweet  tea,  ^bout  a  mile  from  the  camp,  met  a  party 
of  the  natives,  consisting  of  fourteen,  by  who.n  he 
was  beaten    and    wounded  with    the   sick   used  m 
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throwing  their  spears.     They  then  made  him  strip 
and    would  have"^  taken  from   him   his  clothes,    and 
probably  his  life,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  report  ot 
Lme  muskets,  which  they  no  sooner  heard  than  they 

^^Thl^following  circumstances  will  convince  us  of 
the  destructive  nature  of  their  weapons,  and  their 
skill  and  adroitness  in  the  use  of  them.     A  convict, 
bein<r  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  had  obtained  per- 
n^ssfon  from  the  governor  to  go  a  little  way  up  the 
countrv,  to  gather  herbs,  for  the  purpose  ot  making 
ter  This  man,  after  night  set  in,  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  with  one  of  the  spears  used  by  the  natives 
t^ckiiio' in  his  loins.     It  had  been  darted  at  him  as 
he  was  stooping,  and  while  his  back  was  turned  to 
tl^a  ::;ranl.    'The  weapon  was  barbed,  and  stuck  so 
very  fast,  that  it  would  adm.t  ot  no  motion       The 
su  Lon,  after  dilating  the  wound  to  a  cons.demble 
ength  and  depth,  with  some  difficulty  extracted  the 
Sr    which  \iad  penetrated  the  flesh  nearly  three 
ches       After  the  operation,  the  convict  gave  intoi- 
at'on,  that  he  had'received  his  wound  from  three 
oTe  natives,  who  came  behind  him  at  a  fnie  wl^n 
he  exnected  no  person  to  be   near  him,  except  ano- 
L  cSrvfct,  wh'omhehad  met  a  litUe  bdore    e. 
nloved  on  the  same  business  as  himself.      He  added 
1  ar-vfter  they  had  wounded  him,  they  beat  him  m 
I'Silll  manner:  and  stripping  the  clot -^ro-  his 
back    carried  them  oft,  making  signs  to  •»•«  C"^^  •»« 
mterireted  ihem)  to  return  to  the  camp.     He  further 
rdaed    that  arte;-  they  had  left  h.m    he  saw  his   el- 
:; diet  in  the  possession  of  another  l-rty  "     ^ 
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natives,  who  were  ctrao-o-insf  him  alono-,  with  his  head 

111'  1  ^OT'O  ~' 

bleeding',  and  seeminoly  in  great  distress ;  while 
he  himself  was  so  exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
that  instead  of  being-  able  to  assist  his  companion,  he 
was  happy  to  escape  with  his  life. 

They  afterwards  continued  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  of  exercising-  their  cruelty  on  our 
people.  An  officer  of  the  marines,  who  had  been 
up  the  harbour  to  procure  some  rushes  for  thatch, 
brought  to  the  hospital  the  bodies  of  two  men  em- 
ployed as  rusli-cutters,  whom  he  found  murdered  by 
the  natives  in  a  shocking-  ujanner.  One  of  them  was 
•  transfixed  through  the  breast  with  one  of  their  spears, 
which  was  e-tracted  with  great  difficulty  and  force. 
He  had  two  other  spears  sticking-  in  him  to  a  depth 
which  must  have  proved  mortal.  His  skull  was  di- 
vided and  comminuted  so  much,  that  his  brains 
easily  found  a  passage  through.  His  eyes  were  out. 
The  other  was  a  yowth,  and  had  only  some  trifling 
marks  of  Aiolence  about  him.  This  lad  could  not 
have  been  many  hours  dead;  for  when  the  officer 
found  him  among-  some  mangrove  trees,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  whc;re  the  other  man  lay, 
he  was  not  stiff,  nor  very  cold  ;^  nor  was  he  perfectly 
so  M'hen  brought  to  tiie  hospital.  The  natives, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  never  fail  to  steal  or 
destroy  any  of  the  live  stock  they  can  possibly  get 
possession  of.  Nor  are  they  less  cowardly  than  cruel ; 
for  they  always  behave  with  an  apparent  civility 
when  they  fall  in  with  men  that  are  armed  ;  but 
when  they  meet  persons  unarmed,  they  seldom  fail 
to  take  every  advantage  of  them;  in  consequence 
of  which,  many  of  the  convicts  have  fallen  sacri- 
fices to  these  savages:  but  the  soldiers  they  never 
assail,  being  always  terfitied  at  tiie  sight  of  a  red 
coat. 

These  people  are  very  happy  in  grimace  and  mi- 
micry; as  an  instance  of  which,  it  is  remarked  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  settlement,  that,  going  upon  an  ex- 
cursion, they  observed  a  party  of  the  natives  fishing, 
and  sat  down  near  the  bank,  to  watch  their  motions. 
To  pass  away  time,  one  of  the  gentlemen  sung  seve- 
ral songs;  and  when  he  had  done,  the  females  in 
the  canoes  either  sung  one  of  their  own  songs,  or 
imitated  him,  in  which  they  succeeded  beyond  con- 
ception. Any  thing  spoken  by  our  people  "thev  most 
accurately  recited,  and  this  in  a  manner  in  which  the 
Europeans  fell  greatly  short  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
peat the  language  after  them,  which  shews  the 
strength  of  their  organical  powers.  Nor  are  they 
without  iiigenviity,  as  appeared  from  various  figures 
observed  by  a  i)art3  of  our  people  on  their  excm-sion 
to  the  westward.  These  figures  were  cut  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  some  large  stones,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  representations  of  themselves  in  different 
attitudes,  of  their  canoes,  of  several  sorts  of  fish, 
and  animals:  and  considering  the  rudeness  of  the 
mstruments  with  which  the  figures  nuist  have  l>een 
executed,  they  seemed  to  exhibit  tolerable  like- 
nesses. 

The  natives  are  generally  of  the  common  stature ;   I 
but  then-  hm!)s  are  remarkably  small.  Their  skin  is  of  '< 
the  colour  of  wood  soot,  or  what  would   be  called  a   I 
dark  chocolate  colour.     Their  hair  is  black,  but  not  ' 
woolly  ;  it  is  short,  but   not  cropt ;  in  some  lank,  in   | 
others  curled.      Some  parts  of  their  bodies  are  paint-   ' 
ed  red;  and  the  upper  lip  and  breasts  of  some  of 
them  are  painted  with  streaks  of  whitQ.     Their  fea- 
tures are  far  from  disagreeable :  and  their  teeth  even 
and  white.     Their  voices  are  soft  and  tuneable.     It 
IS  remarked,    that  the  deficiency  of  one  of  the  fore 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,   mentioned  by  Dampier,  was 
seen  m  almost  the  whole  of  the  men ;    but  their  or- 
gans of  sight,   so  far  from  being  defective,  as  {hat 
author  mentions  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ern side  of  tlie  continent  to  be,  are  remarkably  quick 
and  piercmg.     They   have  bracelets  upon  the  upper 
parts  of  then-  arrcs,  made  of  plaited  hair.     They  are 


fond  of  ornament,  though  absolutely  without  apparel- 
and  one  of  them,  to  whom  was  given  an  old  shirt' 
msead  of  throwing  it  over  any  part  of  the  body,  tied' 
■♦  -.;s  a  fillet  round  liis  head. 

Both  men  and  women  go  stark  naked,  and  seem  to 
have  no  more  sense  of  indeceucv  in  discoverino-  their 
whole  body,  than  the  inhabitants  of  England  have 
in  discovering  their  hands  and  face.  Their  principd 
oi-nament  is  the  bone  which  thev  thrust  throuoh  the 
cartilage  that  divides  the  nostri'ls  from  each  other 
What  perversion  of  taste  coiUd  induce  them  to  think 
this  a  decoration,  or  what  could  prompt  them,  be- 
fore they  had  worn  it,  or  seen  it  worn,  to  suffer  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  that  must  of  necessity  attend 
It,  IS  i^erhaps  beyond  tlie  power  ef  human  sagacity 
to  determine.  As  this  bone  is  as  thick  as  a  raan'l 
hnger,  and  between  five  and  six  inches  long,  it  reaches 
quite  across,  the  face,  and  so  eff-ectually  stops  up 
both  the  nostrils,  that  they  are  forced  to  keep  their 
moutiis  wide  open  for  breath,  and  snuffle  so  when 
they  attempt  to  speak,  that  thev  are  scarcely  intelli- 
gible even  to  each  other.  The  seamen,  with  some 
Himour,  called  it  the  spritsail-yai-d;  and,  indeed,  it 
bad  so  ludicrous  an  appearance,  that,  till  our  people 
were  used  to  it,  they  found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
laughter.  Besides  the  nose-jewel,  they  have  neck- 
laces made  of  shells,  very  neatly  cut  and  struno-  too-e- 
ther;  bracelets  of  small  cord,  wound  two  o°  three 
times  about  tiie  upper  part  of  the  arm;  anil  a  strino- 
ot  plaited  human  hair,  about  as  thick  as  a  thread  o^f 
)  arn,  tied  round  the  waist.  Some  of  thepi  have  also 
gorgets  of  shells  hanging  round  the  neck,  so  as  to 
reach  across  the  breast. 

Tiiough  these  people  wear  no  clothes,  their  bodies 
have  a  cox eiing  besides  the  dirt;  for  thev  paint  them 
both  white  and  red.  Tiie  red  is  comnionly  laid  on 
111  broad  patches  upon  the  shoulders  and  breast;  and 
the  white  in  stripes,  some  narrow  and  some  broad  • 
the  narrow  are  drawn  over  the  limbs,  and  the  broad 
oyer  the  body,  not  without  some  degree  of  taste 
1  he  white  is  also  laid  on  in  small  patches  upon  the 
face,  and  drawn  in  a  circle  round  each  eye.  The  red 
seemed  to  be  ochre,  but  what  the  white  was  could 
not  be  discovered:  it  was  close  grained,  saponaceous 
to  the  touch,  and  heavy.  Besides  they  paint  with 
which  they  besmear  their  bodies,  they  also  u.se  orease 
or  some  stmking  oily  substance,  for  the  same  purpose' 
Some  of  them  ornament  their  hair  witii  the  teeth 
of  fish,  fastened  on  by  gum  and  the  skin  of  the 
kanguroo. 

No  marks  of  disease  or  sores  were  found  upon 
their  bodies,  but  large  scars,  in  irregular  lines,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  wounds  they  had  in- 
flicted upon  themselves  with  some  bhint  instrument, 
and  which  our  people  understood,  by  signs,  to  have 
been  memorials  of  grief  for  their  dead  relations  or 
friends. 

They  seemed  to  set  so  great  a  value  upon  such  or- 
naments as  they  had,  that  they  would  lun  er  part  with 
the  least  article  for  any  thing  that  could  be  oft'ered ; 
winch  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Euro- 
pean beads  and  ribbons  were  ornaments  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  better  form,  and  more  showy 
materials. 

Though,  as  before  observed,  both  sexes,  and 
those  of  all  ages,  are  invariably  found  naked,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  custom  so  inures  them 
to  th(;  change  of  the  elements,  as  fo  make  them 
bear,  \yith  indifference,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold;  for  they  give;  visible  and  repeated  proofs,  that 
the  latter  aflccts  them  severely,  when  they  are  seen 
shivering  and  huddling  themselves  up  in  heaps  in 
their  huts,  or  the  caverns  of  the  rocks,  until  a  fire 
can  be  kindled. 

These  people  have  no  fixed  habitations,  for  nothino- 
oan  be  seen  like  a  town  or  a  village  in  the  whole  couul 
try.  Their  houses,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are  conr 
structed  without  art  or  industry.  'They  are  built  with 
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pliable  rods,  not  thicker  than  a  fincfer,  in  tin  form 
of  an  o\cn,  by  bendiiii^  them,  and  stickiniy  th,-  two 
ends  to  the  g^round.  The  covering-  is  of  plain  leaves 
and  pieces  of  bark  ;  and  the  entrance  by  a  large  hole 
atone  end,  opposite  to  wliich  the  Mre  is  made.  Some 
of  them  are  just  hiy^h  enong'h  to  sit  uprig'ht  in,  but 
not  larg'e  enough  for  a  man  to  extend  himself  in  anv 
direction  ;  so  that  the  tenants  of  these  hovels  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  coiling  themselves  with  their  heels 
to  their  heads,  in  order  to  make  room  for  three  or 
four  of  them  to  sleep  together.  The  warmer  the 
weather,  the  slighter  the  slieds  are  constructed.  One 
side  is  entirely  open,  and  none  of  them  are  more 
than  four  feet  deep.  They  are  put  up  occasionally, 
us  exigence  may  require,  by  these  people,  ^^llo  may 
be  considered  as  a  wandering  herd,  in  quest  of  any 
place  that  would  furnish  them  with  a  temporary  sub- 
sistence, and  therefore  leave  them  behind  thcni  when 
they  remove  to  another  spot.  When  they  take  up 
their  residence  only  for  a  night  in  a  place,  they  put 
up  no  shed,  but  repose  on  the  grass,  which  grows  to 
a  great  height  in  this  country. 

A  kind  of  oblong  vessel  was  the  only  furniture  be- 
longing to  these  houses,  that  fell  under  observation  ; 
it  was  made  of  bark,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
tying  up  the  two  ends  with  a  withy,  which,  not 
being  cutoff,  serves  for  a  handle.  Their  chief  utensil 
is  a  small  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  cabbage- 
net,  which  is  made  by  laying  threads  loop  within  loop, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  used  l)y  ladies  to  make 
purses.  This  bag  the  man  carries  loose  upon  his  back 
with  a  small  string,  which  passes  over  his  head.  It 
generally  contains  a  lump  or  two  of  paint  or  resin, 
some  fish-hooks  and  lines,  a  few  points  of  darts,  and 
their  usual  ornaments,  which  include  all  the  worldly 
treasure  of  the  richest  man  among  thein. 

They  are  utterly  strangers  to  that  useful  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  wholly 
depend  for  food  on  the  few  fruits  they  gathi'r  ;  tiicir 
roots  they  dig  up  in  the  swamps  ;  and  their  tish  they 
pick  u[)  along"  shore,  or  contrive  to  strike  from  their 
canoes  with  spears.  Fishing,  indeed,  seems  to  en- 
gross nearly  the  whole  of  their  time,  probably  from 
its  forming  the  chief  part  of  liieir  subsistence,  which, 
observation  has  proved,  cannot  be  prociu'ed  without 
the  most  painful  labour,  and  unwearied  assiduity. — 
They  sometimes  indeed  contrive  to  kill  the  kangtu'oo, 
and  some  birds  ;  but  these  are  so  shy,  that  our  people 
find  it  diilicult  to  get  within  reach  of  them  with  a 
fowling-piece.  The  only  vegetable  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  food  is  the  yam. 

Many  of  their  fish-hooks  are  extremely  small,  but 
made  with  great  nicety;  and  their  mode  of  striking 
turtle  is  curious.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a  peg 
of  wood,  about,  a  foot  in  length,  and  well  beardetl. 
This  tits  into  a  socket,  at  the  end  of  a  staff  of  light 
wood,  in  length  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist.  One  end  of  a  loose 
line,  about  three  or  four  fathoms  long,  is  tied  to  the 
staff,  and  the  other  end  fastened  to  the  peg.  In  order 
to  strike  the  turtle,  the  peg  is  fixed  into  the  socket,  so 
that,  when  it  has  entered  the  body,  and  is  there  re- 
tained by  the  barb,  the  staff  flies  off,  and  serves  for 
a  float  to  trace  their  object  in  the  water. 

In  general  they  do  not  eat  animal  food  raw  ;  but 
having  no  vessel  in  which  water  can  be  boiled,  they 
either  broil  it  upon  the  coals,  or  bake  it  in  a  hole  by 
the  help  of  hot  stones. 

No  .signs  of  any  religion  has  been  observed  among 
them,  yet  they  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  a  future 
.state,  as  they  say  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  in 
the  grave,  and  the  body  (probably  they  mean  the 
soul)  is  m  the  clouds  :  Wolarre-warre  once  asked 
the  judife  advocate,  if  the  white  men  went  to  the 
clouds  also  ;* 

They  put  their  dead  for  some  time  in  a  fiie  ;  after 
which  they  are  laid  at  length  in  a  grave,  <lug  very 
clean  out,  tlu-  bottom  being  first  very    tarefully   ct- 
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vered  witii  long  grass,  or  fern  ;  t!ie  body  is  then 
put  in,  and  covered  over  with  long  gri.ss,  and  the 
grave  is  then  filled  with  earth,  the  mould  risin<»-  above 
it  as  in  England. 

Wolarre-warre  affnms,  that  there  are  apparitions 
in  the  country,  which  he  calls  mane.  He  describes 
them  as  coming  vip  with  a  strange  noise,  and  catching 
hold  of  any  one  by  the  throat.  He  made  use  of 
many  words  on  this  occasion,  and  pointed  up  to  the 
sky.  He  also  related,  that  thesa  apparitions  singe 
the  beards  and  the  hair  :  this  he  describes  as  a  very 
]>aihful  operation,  rubbing  his  face  after  every  opera- 
tion of  the  brand. 

The  sun,  moon,  aud  stars,  they  call  were,  bad — 
A  native  girl  among  our  i)eople,  once  went  into  very 
violent  convulsions  on  seeing  a  falling  star,  and  said, 
that  every  body  would  be  tiestroyed,  though  some 
who  were  about  her  observed,  that  she  particularly 
alludetl  to  the  Munatj  noivei',  the  Sirius. 

To  give  some  idea  of  their  language;  the  emu 
(n)arvang)  the  patagornng,  and  the  menagine,  a 
small  animal,  are  all  named  ffo-nlomj,  which  term  is 
supposed  to  mean  an  animal,  as  Wolarre  warre  uses 
it  in  contradistinction  to  a  bird  or  a  fish.  On  being- 
asked  if  the  c'.nn  was  a  bird  (biuyau)  he  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  yu-alony.  He  calls  Governor  Phil- 
lips beatnja,  father,  aud  names  himself  doorooiv,  son. 
The  judge  and  commissary  he  calls  babuuna,  brother. 
Wolarre-warre  sings  a  great  deal,  and  with  much  va- 
litty.  The  following  are  some  words  which  were 
caught  :  "  E  eye  at  wange-wandeliah  chiango  wan- 
dego  mangenny  wakey  angoulbarre  boa  lah  barrema." 
In  counting  the  numerals  he  cannot  reckon  beyond 
four;  which  he  does  in  this  manner  :  One,  wogul  or 
ya-ole  ;  two,  bulla  and  yablowxe ;  three,  boorooi, 
or  brewc;  four,  cal  uiia-long.  On  laying  down  a 
fifth  object,  he  named  ;t  with  the  rest,  marry  diola. — . 
He  calls  the  four  principal  winds  by  the  following 
names  :  The  north,  boo-roo-way  ;  the  south,  bain- 
marree  ;  the  west,  bow- wan  ;  the  east,  gonie  mah. — 
He  throws  the  spear  ninety  yards  \viih  great  force  and 
exactness. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  family  in  New 
South- Wales  :  The  natives  sing  an  hymn,  or  a  song  of 
joy,  from  day-break  until  sun-rise.  They  procure 
lire  with  infinite  lal)Our,  by  fixing  the  pointed  end  of 
a  round  piece  of  stick  into  a  hole,  made  in  a  Hat 
piece  of  wood,  and  twirling  it  round  swiftly  betwixt 
both  hands,  sliding  them  at  the  same  time  upwards 
and  downwards,  until  the  operator  is  fatigued,  when 
he  is  relieved  by  some  of  his  companions,  who  are 
all  seated  in  a  circle  for  that  purpose,  and  each  takes 
!ii<  turn  ill  the  operation,  until  the  fire  is  [)rocuied. — 
This  being  a  tedious  process,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  are  never  seen  without  a  piece  of  lighted  wood 
in  their  hand. 

When  equipped  for  any  exploit,  the  natives  are 
armed  with  a  shield,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
with  which  they  very  dexterously  ward  off  any  thing' 
thrown  at  tluun.  They  have  also  a  bludgeon,  or 
club,  about  twenty  inches  long,  with  a  large  and 
pointed  end  ;  and  sometimes  a  stone  hatchet.  These 
make  up  the  catalogue  of  their  military  implements. 
But  the  principal  means  of  annoying  their  European 
Aisitors  was  by  setting  tire  to  the  high  grass,  which, 
being  very  dry,  burnt  with  great  rapidity,  and  did 
much  damage. 

The  kanguroo  is  one  of  the  most  valua!»le  animals 
produced  in  this  island,  it  grows  to  a  very  considera- 
ble  size;  some  of  them  weigh  not  less  than  150 
pounds.  A  male  of  1:50  pounds  weight  has  been 
killed,  whose  dimensions  were  as  follow  :  Extreme 
length,  sevcQ  feet  three  inches;  length  of  the  tail, 
three  feet  four  iiu  lies  and  a  half  ;  length  of  the  hin- 
der le"s,  three  feet  two  inches  ;  length  of  the  fore 
paws,  one  foot  seven  inches  and  a  half;  circum- 
ference of  the  tail  at  the  root,  one  foot  hve  inches. 
7   F  Notwithstanding 
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Notwitlistandini-  this,  the  knnguroo,  on  bcin":  brouoht 
forth,  is  not  hir^-cr  t!mn  a  rat.  In  riiiniing-,  tliis 
animal  contincs  himself  entirely  to  his  liinder  ieifs, 
which  are  possessed  with  an  extraordinary  muscular 
power.  Their  speed  is  \ery  ^reat,  thoui>h  not  isi  ge- 
neral quite  equal  to  that  of  a  oreyhouud  :  hut  when 
the  i^revhounds  are  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  them, 
they  are  incapable  of  retaininuf  their  liohf,  from  the 
ama/ino- struggles  of  the  animaL  The  hound  of  the 
kan^>urao,  when  not  hard  pressed,  has  been  measured, 
and  found  to  exceed  twenty  feet.  At  what  time  of 
the  yeai'  they  copulate,  and  in  what  manner,  is  not 
known.  The  testicles  of  the  nnde  are  placed  con- 
trary to  the  visual  order  of  nature. 

When  young-,  the  kangiuoo  eats  fender  and  well 
flavoured,  tasting'  like  \eal;  but  the  old  ones  are 
more  tough  and  stringy  than  bull  beef.  They  are 
not  carnivorous,  but  subsist  altogether  on  particular 
flowers  and  grass.  Tiieir  bleat  is  inom'nful,  and  very 
diHereiit  from  that  of  any  other  animal  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  heard  but  in  the  young  ones.  The  fe- 
male oppossum  has  a  pouch,  or  pocket,  in  whieli  she 
carries  her  young-.  Some  have  been  sliut  with  a 
voung-  one,  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  sticking'  to  a 
teat  in  his  pocket.  Others  with  young  one.j  no  big- 
ger than  a  rat;  one  of  v>hic!i  was  most  perfectly 
formed,  with  every  mark  and  distinguishing-  charac- 
teristic of  the  kanguroo.  Of  its  natural  iiistcry  at 
present  little  is  known:  fiom  wliieli  the  author  of  the 
latest  narratives  of  the  transactions,  discoveries,  and 
remarks  on  this  part  of  the  globe,  very  pertinently 
infers,  that,  as  so  ^ery  little  knowledge  is  as  yet  ob- 
tained of  its  habits,  haunts,  and  customs,  to  attempt 
j)articular  and  accurate  descriptions  of  it,  mig-ht 
beget  error,  which  time,  or  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
its  pro|)erties,  would  directly  contradi(;t.  It  is  fur- 
ther aihied,  that,  with  respect  to  mere  conjectures 
(and  sucli  too  often  are  imjxtscd  on  the  puldic  for 
ineontestible  iacts)  it  cannot  be  in\proper  to  suppress 
them. 

Tlie  native  dog-  of  this  country  is  much  fiercer  than 
the  kanguroo.  The  chace,  if  in  an  open  field,  (wliieh 
is  the  place  most  frequented  by  tiiat  animal)  is  seldom 
more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes;  and  if  tiiere  are 
more  dogs  than  one,  seldom  so  long.  As  soon  as  the 
'  hound  seizes  him,  he  turns,  and  catching-  hold  with 
the  nails  of  his  fore-paws,  springs  upon  and  strikes  at 
the  dog  with  the  claws  of  his  hind-feet,  which  are 
wonderfully  strong-,  and  tears  him  to  such  a  deg-ree, 
tliat  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  we  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  dog-  home,  from 
the  severity  of  his  womids.  Few  of  these  animals 
have  ever  effected  their  escape  after  being  seized  by 
the  dog,  for  they  have  generally  caught  them  by  the 
throat,  and  there  held  them  until  they  were  assisted, 
although  many  of  them  have  very  near  lost  their  lives 
in  the  struggle.  Some  of  the  male  kanguroos  are  of 
a  \ery  large  size,  and,  when  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
were  five  feet  eight  inches  high.  Such  an  animal  is 
too  strong  for  a  single  dog,  anil,  though  he  might  be 
much  wounded,  would,  except  the  dog  had  assistance 
at  hand,  certainly  kill  him.  These  dogs  may  be 
more  heree,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  as 
our  large  greyhound.  There  was  one  seen  in  pur- 
suit of  a  kanguroo  by  a  person  who  was  enq)l(iyed  in 
shooting,  who,  mistaking  the  two  animals,  as  they 
passed  him,  to  be  of  the  kind  he  was  looking  for,  he 
tired  at  the  hindermost  and  broun-lit  him  down  :  l)ut 
when  he  came  up,  it  proved  to  be  a  native  dog.  Of 
those  dogs  we  have  had  many  which  were  taken  when 
young,  but  never  could  cure  them  of  their  natural 
ferocity.  Although  well  ictS,  they  would  at  all 
times,  but  particularly  in  the  dark,  fly  at  young  pigs, 
chickens,  or  any  small  animal  which  they  might  be 
able  to  conquer,  and  imiaediately  kdl,  and  generally 
eat  them.  The  writer  of  this  account  tells  us,  he  had 
one  which  was  a  little  pu[)[)y  when  caught,  but  noi- 
M  ithstanding-  he  took  much  pains  to  correct  and  cure  it 


of  its  savageness,  perceived  it  took  ever}'  opportunity 
it  met  with,  to  snap  oft"  the  head  of  a  fowl,  or  worry 
a  ]iig,  and  would  do  it  in  dehance  of  correction. — 
They  arc  a  very  good-natured  animal  when  domesti- 
cated, but  it  is  thought  impossible  to  cure  that  sa- 
vageness  which  all  of  them  seem  to  possess. 

The  animals  here  jiartake,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  nature  of  the  kanguroo.  There  is  the  kanguroo 
opossum,  the  kaug-iu-oo  rat,  Sec.  the  formation  of  the 
fore  legs  and  feet  of  which  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  hind  legs.  There  is  a  quadruped, 
which  the  natives  call  ijuoll.  It  resembles  a  pole-cat. 
The  back  is  brown,  sjiotted  with  white  :  and  the 
belly  white,  unmixed.  To  beasts  of  prey  our  people 
w  ere  utter  strangers  ;  nor  have  they  yet  any  cause  to 
belii've  that  they  (!\ist  in  the  country.  And  ha|)py  it 
is  for  them  that  they  do  not,  as  their  presence  would 
deprive  them  of  the  only  fresh  meals  the  settlement 
affords  the  flesh  of  the  kanguroo.  The  only  domes- 
tie  animal  they  have  is  the  dog,  which,  in  their  lan- 
guage, is  called  dingo,  and  much  resembles  the  fox 
dog  of  England.  These  animals  are  equally  shy  of 
strangers,  and  attached  to  the  natives. 

There  are  many  diflereiit  kinds  of  bats,  particularly 
one,  which  is  larger  than  a  partridge.  Our  people 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  take  one,  either  alive  or 
dead. 

As  most  of  the  huge  trees  are  hollow,  by  being 
rotten  in  the  heart,  the  opossum,  kanguroo  rat, 
squirrel,  and  various  other  animals  which  inhabit  the 
woods,  when  they  are  pursued,  commoidy  run  into 
the  hollow  of  a  tree  :  in  order  therefore  to  make  sure 
of  them  (which  the  natives  seldom  fail  in)  when  they 
find  them  in  the  tree,  one  man  climbs  even  the  tallest 
tree  with  much  ease,  by  means  of  notches  at  conve- 
nient distances,  that  are  made  with  a  stone  hatchet: 
when  he  is  arrived  at  the  top,  or  where  there  may  he 
an  outlet  for  the  anirnal,  he  sits  there  with  a  club  or 
stick  in  his  hand,  while  another  person  below  applies 
a  fire  to  the  lo-.ver  opening,  and  fills  thb  hollow  of 
the  tree  with  sn»oke:  this  oblig-cs  the  animal  to  at- 
temjit  to  make  his  escape,  either  upwards  or  dow!>- 
wards  ;  but  whichever  way  it  goes,  it  is  almost-  cer- 
tain of  death,  for  they  very  seldom  escape.  They 
also,  when  in  considerable  numbers,  set  the  country 
on  tire  for  several  miles  extent,  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally understood,  is  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
such  animals  as  nr.'.y  l)e  within  reacli  of  the  confla- 
grution,  whereby  tiiey  have  an  opportunity  of  killing- 
many. 

Birds  of  various  kinds  are  very  numerous  here, 
among  which  are  many  of  exquisite  beauty,  parti- 
cularly lori;inets  and  cockatoos.  The  water-fowl  are, 
gtdls,  sh-.igs,  soland  geese,  or  ganncts,  of  two  sorts  ; 
boobies,-  nudtlies,  corlicus,  ducks,  pelicans  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  many  otliei-s.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  black  and  white,  much  larger  than 
a  swan,  and  in  s'.iape  somewhat  resembling  a  pelican. 
The  land  thirds  are,  crows,  pai-rots,  pigeons,  doves, 
(juails,  bustards,  herons,  era  .es,  hawks,  and  eagles. 
But  the  bird  which  principally  claims  attention  is  the 
cassowary,  a  s[»ecies  of  ostrich,  approaching  nearer  to 
the  emu  of  South  America  than  any  other  known. — 
One  of  them  was  shot,  at  a  considerable  distance,  with 
a  single  hall,  by  a  convict  employed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  governor.  Its  weight  whefi  complete,  was 
seventy  pounds  ;  and  its  length,  from  the  end  of  the 
toe  to  the  lip  of  tiie  beak,  seven  feet  two  inches; 
though  there  was  reason  to  believe  it  had  not  attained 
its  full  growth. 

On  dissection,  many  anatomical  singularities  were 
observed  ;  the  gall  bladder  was  remarkabiy  hii-ge,  the 
liver  not  bigger  than  that  of  a  barn-door  fowl ;  and, 
after  the  strictest  searcli,  no  gizzard  could  be  found, 
riie  Lgs,  which  were  of  a  vast  lengili,  were  covered 
witii  thick  strong  scales,  plainly  indicating  the  ani- 
mal to  be  formed  for  living  anndst  de>erts  ;  and  the 
foot  dilferetl  from  an  ostrich's  by  forming  a  triangle, 
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instead  of  being-  cloven.  Goldsmit!],  whose  account 
of  the  oniii  is  the  only  one  we  can  refer  to,  says 
"  tiiat  it  is  covered,  froni  tlie  hack  and  run)n,  with 
lono-  leathers,  which  fall  backward,  and  cover  the 
anus  :  these  feathers  are  g-rey  on  the  back,  and  white 
on  the  belly."  The  win<js  are  so  small  as  hardly  to 
deserve  tiie  name,  and  are  unfurnished  with  those 
beautiful  ornaments  which  adorn  the  win<rs  of  tiie 
ostrich.  Ail  the  feathers  are  extremely  coarse:  but 
the  construction  of  thesn  deserves  notice:  thev  •'•row 
in  pairs  from  a  sinofle  shaft,  a  singularity  which  the 
author  we  have  quoted  has  omitted  to  remark.  It 
luay  be  presumed,  that  these  birds  are  not  very 
scarce,  as  several  have  been  seen,  some  of  them  im- 
mensely lartje ;  but  they  ai-e  so  wild  as  to  make  shoot- 
iu'^-  thenj  a  matter  of  great  difHcuUy.  'rhongh  inca- 
liable  of  flyini)-,  they  rnn  with  sucii  swiftness,  tliat 
our  fleetest  g-rcyhoumls  are  left  far  behind  in  everv  at- 
tempt to  catch  them.  The  flesh  was  eaten,  antl  tast- 
ed Hke  beef. 

Here  are  in  genend  excellent  fish ;  but  several  of 
lliem  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  shark,  like  the 
animals  in  some  degree  resembling-  the  kangaroo. 
The  land,  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  animals,  the  birds 
and  the  fish,  in  their  diflbrent  species,  approach  by 
stroug-  shades  of  similitude  to  each  other.  A  certain 
likeuess  runs  through  the  whole.  They  are  in  gene- 
i-al  palatable,  and  some  of  them  are  very  delicious. 
Upon  the  shoals  and  reefs  are  incredible  numbers  of 
the  finest  green  tnrtle  in  the  world,  and  oysters  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  the  rock-oyster,  and  the 
pearl-oyster.  The  cockles  are  of  such  an  enormous 
size,  tliat  one  of  them  is  more  th;iu  one  person  can 
eat.  There  are  also  larg'c  muscles,  and  stringrays, 
vidiich  weigh  no  less  than  :?-30  pounds  after  the  en- 
trails are  taken  out.  In  the  rivers  and  salt  creeks 
are  alligators.  A  shark  of  an  enormous  si/.e  was 
found  here,  which  uieasured  at  the  shoulders,  six- 
feet  and  a  half  in  circunjference.  His  liver  yielded 
twenty-fo-.u-  gallons  of  oil:  and  in  his  stomach  was 
found  the  head  of  a  iish  of  the  like  species.  The  In- 
dians, prol>ably  froui  having  felt  the  eftects  of  their 
voracious  fury,  testify  the  utmost  horror  on  seeing- 
these  terriljle  fish. 

Among-  the  insects  here,  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
ant,  as  green  as  a  leaf.  They  live  upon  trees,  where 
they  build  their  nests.  These  nests  are  of  a  very  cu- 
rious structure:  they  arc  fornunl  by  bending  down 
several  of  the  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as  broad  as  a 
man's  hand:  they  glue  tiio  [)oints  of  them  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  purse.  The  viscus  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  an  animal  juice,  which  natme  has  enabled 
tlu-m  to  evacuate.  Their  method  of  first  bending- 
down  the  leaves,  our  naturalists  had  not  an  opportn- 
iiitv  to  observe;  but  they  saw  tliousands  uniting  all 
their  strength  to  hold  them  in  this  position,  while 
other  busy  nndlitudes  were  employed  within,  in  ap- 
plying the  gluten  that  was  to  prevent  their  returning- 
Inu^k.  'i'o  satisfy  tliemselves  that  the  leaves  were 
bent  and  held  down  by  the  efforts  of  these  diminu- 
tive artificers,  our  people  disturl)cd  them  in  their 
work;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  driven  from  their 
station,  the  leaves,  on  which  they  were  employed, 
sprang  up  with  a  force  much  greater  than  they 
could  have  thought  them  able  to  conquer  by  any 
com!)in-ation  of  their  strength.  But  though  our 
people  gralilicd  their  curiosity  at  the  expcnce  of 
these  insects,  the  injury  did  not  pfo  unrevenged, 
for  thousands  iuunediately  threw  tliemselvt;s  upon 
them,  and  gave  them  intolerable  pain  with  tiieir 
stings,  especially  those  which  took  possession  of  the 
neck  and  hair,  from  wiience  they  were  not  easily 
driven. 

There  are  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mangrove, 
great  numbers  of  small  green  caterpillars;  their 
forchea(iS  are  thick  set  with  hairs,  and  they  range 
upon  the  leaves,  side  by  side,  like  a  lile  of  soldiers 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  together;  the  hair 
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oi^  their  bodies,  on  touching  them  having"  the  quality 
of  a  nettle,  and  give  a  nmre  acute,  thoujii  less  dura- 
ble pain. 

With  respect  to  the  climate,  it  is  undoubtedly  very 
desiralde  to  live  in.  In  summer  t!ic  heats  are  usually 
moderaied  by  the  sea  fireeze,  which  sets  in  early;  antl 
in  winter  the  degree  of  cold  is  so  slight,  as  to  occasion 
but  little  inconvenience.  It  is  remarked,  as  a  cir- 
c!imstaiu-e  peculiar  to  this  country,  that  every  part 
of  It,  e\en  the  most  inaccessible  and  rocky,  appears 
as  if,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  it  was  all  on  fire. 
Indeed,  in  ni-aiiy  parts,  large  trees  are  seen,  the 
trunks  and  brandies  of  which  are  evidently  rent 
and  demolished  by  lightning-.  The  ground  was  so 
very  dry  and  p;u-eh;Ml.  th:U  poles  or  pc';s  coidd  not 
be  driven  into  it  without  consideralilc  diiiiculty  and 
labour. 

As  the  g-o\ernor  was  invariably  intent  on  explor- 
ing- the  country,  he  for  that  end  formed  a  party, 
with  unwearied  industry,  and  great  toil,  traversing  an 
extensive  tract  of  ground,  which  appeared,  from  sik;Ii 
observations  as  couhl  be  made,  capable  of  producing- 
every  thing-  wliich  a  hap])y  soil  and  genial  climate 
can  bring  fort!).  The  face  of  the  country  was  such 
as  to  promise  success,  whenever  it  should  be  cultivat- 
ed, for  the  soil  was  found  to  be  much  riclier  than  it 
was  described  by  Captain  Cook;  as,  instead  of  sand, 
tliey  found  a  deep  black  mouhl,  which  seemed  very 
fit  for  the  production  of  grain  of  any  kind.  But  such 
were  liie  labour  and  ditacidty  attending-  the  clearing- 
of  the  ground,  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  a  known  f:ict,  that  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been 
employed  for  five  whole  days  in  grubbing  up  a  tree; 
and  when  this  has  been  efiected,  the  tindjer  has  only 
i  been  iit  for  tire-wood;  so  that,  in  conseipieiice  of  the. 
great  lal)our  in  clearing-  the  ground,  and  the  weak 
state  of  the  people,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
scarcity  of  tools,  most  of  those  broug-ht  from  Eng- 
hind  being-  lost  in  llie  woods  among  the  grass,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  convicts,  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture success  is  not  the  most  promising-,  till  thev  can 
so  far  clear  the  ground,  as  to  produce  a  sulFicient 
support  for  the  new  settlement :  but,  nevertheless, 
the  richness  of  the  soil  will  amply  repay  them,  when 
this  difVicnlty  is  happily  surmounted. 

The  timber  w;is  found  to  be  very  unfit  for  !)nild- 
ing-;  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  will  answer  is  lire- 
wood,  and  for  that  it  is  excellent:  but  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  the  worst  woo<l  that  any  country  or  cli- 
mate can  produce;  although  some  of  the  trees,  when 
standing,  appear  fit  for  any  use  whatever,  masts  for 
shipping  not  excepted.  Stiange  as  it  may  be  ima- 
iviiK  (',  most  of  the  wood  in  this  country,  though 
dri.  ii  ever  so  well,  will  not  float.  Repeated  trials 
have  only  served  to  prove,  that  immediately  on  im- 
mersion, it  sinks  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.  The 
trees  wove  not  of  many  species.  Among  others, 
there  was  a  large  one,  which  yielded  a  gum  not  un- 
like that  called  driigon's  l)loo(l.  In  the  woods  was 
tbnnd  a  tree,  which  bore  a  fruit  that,  in  colour  and 
shape,  resembled  a  cherry :  the  jui(-e  had  an  agreea- 
ble tartness,  though  but  little  flavour. 

Between  the  trees  the  gruund  is  covered  with 
grass,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance  growing-  in 
tufts  as  large  as  can  well  be  grasped  in  the  hand, 
which  stand  very  close  to  each  other.  In  those  pla- 
ces where  trees  are  scarce,  a  variety  of  Howeiing- 
shrubs  abound,  most  of  them  entirely  new  to  an  Eu- 
ropean, an<i  surpassing-  in  beauty,  fiagrance,  and 
nund)ir,  all  ever  hvvm  in  an  uncultivated  state. 
Among-  these  a  tall  shrub,  bearing  an  elegant  white 
flower,  which  smells  like  Eni^lish  May,  is  particularly 
delightful,  and  perfumes  the  air  around  to  a  great 
distance. 

A  kind  of  vine  grows  here,  which  runs  to  a  great 
extent  along  the  ground:  tlie  stalk  is  not  so  thick  as 
the  sma^lest  hone\ -suckle,  nor  is  the  leaf  so  large  as 
the  coniuHiU  l>ay  kaf,  though  somewhat  similar  to  it; 
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and  the  taste  is  sweet,  exactly  like  tlie  liqoiirice  root 
of  the  shojjs.  Of'  this  the  convicts  and  soldiers  make 
an  infusion,  which  is  tolerably  pleasant,  and  serves 
as  no  bad  snccedaneum  for  tea.  The  sni-i;eon 
fonnd  it  to  be  a  i>oo<l  pectoral,  and  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant. 

This  country  iibounds  u-ith  free-stone  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  which  was  considered  as  an  happy  cir- 
cnnistance,  as  it  tended  so  materially  to  forward  the 
intended  plan  of  fornjiui;-  the  town.  The  g-reatest  im- 
pediment to  building-  was  a  want  of  lime-stone,  of 
which  no  si<rns  had  hitherto  appeared.  Clay,  for 
making-  bricks  abountliug,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tiiem  were  burned,  and  ready  for  that  necessary 
{nirpose. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  we 
must  observe,  that  when  the  plan  of  the  settlement 
was  first  i)roiected,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
stores  sent  from  England,  together  with  the  produce 
of  the  country,  would  be  sufficient  for  tiie  support 
of  the  people,  till  they  should  receive  a  furtlier  sup- 
lily,  but  the  eatable  vegetable  productions  being-  so 
scarce,  t!ie  animal  prodrrctions  not  al>onndii)g-  in 
that  degree  as  was  inn/gined,  and  the  fisheries  prov- 
ing- unsuccessful,  iliey  were,  in  consequence,  reduc- 
ed to  an  allowance  of  two  ounces  of  meat  a  dayj 
and  fresh  provisions  became  scarcer  than  in  a  blockad- 
ed town.  The  little  live  stock  wliici),  at  so  much 
ex})ence,  and  with  so  many  difKcuUies,  had  been 
brought  on  shore,  prmlcnce' forbad  the  nsa  of;  and 
fish,  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  been  tolerably  |)len- 
ty,  was  l>ecome  very  scarce;  so  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  stray  kanguroo,  which  fortune  now-and-then 
threw  in  the  way,  the  people  would,  in  general,  have 
been  strangers  to  the  taste  of  fresh  food. 

In  conseijuence  of  this  scarcity  of  wholesome  pro- 
visions, the   scurvy  began  its  usual  ravages,  and  ex- 
tended its  l»aneful  inthu  nee  through  all  descriptions 
of  persons,  particularly  as  the  eatable  vegetable  pro- 
ductiotss  of  the  country  neither  abound,  nor  arc  effi- 
c  laoiis  in  the  removal  of  this  disease.     Many  other 
cjiliimiious  circumstances  combined  to  ag-gravate  their 
distress;    and,   amongst   others,    the  whole  stock  of 
black  cattle,  consisting  of  five  cows  and  a  bull,  had 
strayed    into   the   woods,    and,    notwithstanding  the 
most  diligent  search,  could  not  be   found.     But  at 
leng-th  they  wore  iiappily  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
the    fleet  from   England  with  ample  sup|)lies;    and 
from  the  last  accounts  transmitted  since  that  time,  it 
aj)pears,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  being  more 
abundant  in  consecjuence  of  a  better  knowleth>e  be- 
ing- obtained  of  its  resources,  and  the  tisheries^prov- 
ing  more  successful,  they  are  now  in  a  more  condbrt- 
able  situation;    and  their  future  prospects  are  very 
pronusmg-,    as   is  evident   from   some  late   accounts 
which  were  conveyed   by  Governor  Phillip  to  Lord 
Sydney,  who  caused  them  to  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Captain  I  luntei-,  before  he  left  Port-Jackson,  gives   ' 
an  entertaining  description   of  a  dance,  with  vvhich 
the  natives  diverted  the  governor  and  his  people,  be- 
fore he  left  the  place. 

"  The  iratives,  he  observes,  were  become  very 
familiar  and  intimate  with  every  person  in  the  settle- 
laent.  aiany  of  them  now  took  up  their  rest  every 
night  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  houses;  their  very 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  governor  and  his  party, 
luing  now  passetl  over,  and  almost  forg^ot. 

"  We  iiave  fretjuently  observed,  since  this  fandliar  < 
intercourse  took   place,  that  they  often  had  a  dance   ! 
amongst  themselves  at  night,  on  the  lower  part  of  i 
Sydney-Cove,  where  a  small   house  had  been  built 
by  the  governor's  order  for  their  accommodation.     It 
had  been  signified  to  some  of  the  principal  amongst 
them,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunTty 
of  seemg- them  dance,  which  they  readily  agreed  to'; 
and  tin;  following-    night   was  appointed,    when  the 
governor  and  a  considerable  number  attended,  every 


one  being-  jn'ovided  with  arms  of  some  kind;  a  cau- 
tion,   which,    notwithstanding   friendly  appearances 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  necessary ;  for  experi- 
ence had  convinced  us,  that  these  people  have  a  great 
deaf  of  treachery  in  their  disposition. 

"  Preparatory  to  this  exhibition,  much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  decorating-  themselves:  they  were  all 
Adams  and  Eves,  without  even  a  single  fig-leaf,  and 
also  without  their  dignity.  The  young-  women  were 
employed  with  all  their  art  in  painting  the  young- 
men,  who  were  chiefly  ornamented  with  streaks  of 
white,  done  with  pipe-clay,  and  in  dn%rent  forms 
according  to  the  tast«  of  the  man  himself,  or  to  that 
of  the  lady  who  adorned  him:  no  fop  preparin-r  for 
au  assembly  was  ever  more  desirous  of  making  his 
person  irresistibly  beautiful.  This  paint,  so  much  in 
use  among  them,  coidd  not  be  applied  without  a  little 
moisture;  and  the  lady,  in  drawing-  these  marks 
on  the  face,  which  were  so  essential  a  part  of  tke  de- 
coration, I  observed  frequently  to  spit  in  the  face  of 
her  friend,  whom  she  was  employed  in  adornino-,  in 
j  order  to  make  the  white  clay  mark  the  strong-er."' 
I  "  When  they  were  all  }irepared,  we  Avalked  "down 
to^  the  place  ai>pomted  after  dark  (for  they  prefer 
takn)g  their  amusement  by  fire-light)  we  found  seve- 
ral fires  lighted,  aiul  a  considerable  number  of  people 
assembled.  W  e  walked  round,  to  see  that  there  were 
no  armed  lurkers  among  the  bushes. 

"  The  dancers  being-  r»atly,  we  were  placed  in  a 
semicircle  by  Ea-na-lang  and  Co-al-by,  who  seemed 
to  have  the  chief  authority  and  direction.     The  dance 
\*as  begun  by  a  few  young-  boys,  and  was  increased 
by  men  and  women,    cliiefly  by  the    former,    until 
their  number  amounted  to  from  twenty  to  twenty-six 
Their  dance  was  truly  wild  and  savage,  yet  in  many 
parts  there    appeared    order    and  regularity.      One 
man  would  frequently  single  himself  out  from    the 
dance,  and,  running   round   tlie    whole   of  the   tier- 
formers,  sing  out  in   a  loud   voice,  using  some  ex- 
pressions in  one  ])articular  tone  of  voice  which  we 
could  not  understand  ;  he  would  then  join  the  dance, 
in  which  it  was  observed,  that  certain  parties  alter- 
nately led  forward  to  the  front,  and  there  exfiibited 
with  their  utmost  skill   and   agility,  all  the  various 
motions,  which,   with  them,  seemed  to  constitute  the 
principal  beauties  of  dancing.  One  of  the  most  strikino- 
was,  that  of  placing  their  feet  very  wide  apart,  am\, 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thighs  and  legs,  moving  the  knees  in  a  trembling  and 
very  surprising  manner,  such  as  none  of  us  could  imi- 
tate, which  seemed  to  shew,  that  it  required  much 
practice  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
singular  motion. 

"  There  appiared  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  their 
diflerent  dances;  iu  one  of  which  they  paired  them- 
selves, and  frequently  danced  back  to  back;  thev 
then  changed  suddenly,  and  faced  each  other.  Some"- 
times  all  the  performers  sat  down  on  the  o-iound, 
with  their  feet  under  them;  and  at  a  particular  word 
or  order,  they  raised  themselves  up.  This  motion 
they  performed  without  any  assistance  from  the  hands. 
Now  they  ran  back  in  direct  rows,  ihen  advancing  iti 
the  same  order;  again  they  would  form  a  circle,  with 
some  distinguished  person  in  the  centre,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  performers,  would  appear 
with  a  green  bough  in  their  hands,  which  they  held 
up  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  In  all  the  different 
figures  which  they  performed,  they  generally  finished 
by  certain  numbers  of  their  principal  dancers  advanc- 
ing to  the  front,  and  going  through  that  favourite 
part  of  the  dance,  the  quivering  motion  of  the 
knees.  Whenever  this  w.is  done,  the  whole  com- 
pany faced  to  the  front,  and  went  through  the  same 
motions;  but  it  was  , noticed,  that  some  were  more 
frerpiently  in  the  front  than  others,  and  those  wc 
supposed  were  such  as  liad  great  confidence  in  their 
own  skill  in  the  execution  of  this  very  difhcult  part 
of  the  performiuK-!^;  and  no  iluubt  were  vain  enou<>-h 
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to  outshine  in  their  ability  the  rest  of  the  company.  ' 
On  the  whole,  this  exhibition  was  well  worth  seeing; 
and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  that  had   offered 
for  us  to  see  any  thing"  of  the  kind  since  we  iiad  been 
in  the  country. 

"  Their  music  consisted  of  two  sticks  of  very  hard 
wood,  one  of  which  the  musician  held  upon  his  breast 
in  the  manner  of  a  violin,  and  struck  it  with  this  other, 
in  good  order,  and  regular  time.  The  performer, 
who  was  a  stout,  strong-voiced  man,  sung  the  whole 
time,  and  frequently  applied  those  graces  in  music, 
the  piana  and  forte,  lie  was  assisted  by  several  young 
bovs  and  girls,  who  sat  at  his  feet,  and,  by  the  man- 
ner of  crossing  the  thighs,  made  a  hollow  between 
them  and  their  belly,  upon  which  they  beat  time 
with  the  flat  of  their  hand,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
^ound  which  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
manner  of  its  being  produced,  than  from  any  verbal 
description.  These  children  also  sung  with  the  chief 
musical  performer,  who  stood  up  the  whole  time,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  per- 
formance. They  very  frequently,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  dance,  would  apply  to  us  "for  our  opinions,  or 
rather  for  marks  of  our  approbation  of  their  perform- 
ance, which  we  never  failed  to  give,  by  often  repeat- 
ing the  word  600/07/,  which  signifies  good ;  or  600- 
jerij  caribherie,  a  good  dance.  These  signs  of  plea- 
sure in  us,  seemed  to  give  them  great  satisfaction, 
and  generally  produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions 
from  the  whole  company  of  performers  in  the  next 
dance." 

Late  Accounts    respect iiir/    the     Colon)/   at    PORT 
JACKSON,  as  far  as  Sept.  4,  1799. 

*'  It  appears,  that  the  great  number  of  Spermaceti 
whales  which  had  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  New- 
South-Wales,  induced  the  masters  of  those  vessels 
which  were  fitted  out  for  that  fishery  (and  intended, 
after  landing  the  convicts,  to  proceed  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America)  to  try  for  a  cargo  her«. 

"  The  Matilda,  and  the  Mary-Ann  transports,  re- 
turned from  their  fishing  cruize  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember 1791.  These  vessels  had  run  to  the  south- 
ward in  seaich  of  seals,  and  met  with  very  bad  wea- 
ther, but  saw  no  fish.  The  Matilda  had  put  into 
Jervis  Bav,  which  according  to  the  master's  account, 
is  a  verv"  fine  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  ships,  and  the  anchorage  very  good.  These 
two  vessels,  after  refitting,  sailed  again  to  try  for  fish 
on  this  coast. 

"  Our  colony  began  to  reap  barley  on  the  22d  of 
November,  and  the  wheat  was  getting  ripe. 

"  The  Supply  armed  tender,  after  liaying  been  un- 
der repair  from  the  time  she  returned  from  Norfolk- 
Island,  was  found,  on  a  survey,  to  be  in  so  bad  a 
state,  that  the  best  repair  which  could  be  given  her 
in  this  country,  would  only  render  her  serviceable 
for  six  months  longer  ;  governor  PhiUip,  therefore, 
ordered  her  to  England,  and  she  sailed  on  the  2()th  of 

November.  .        ,  ■  .  t  ,u 

"  From  the  debilitated  state  ni  which  many  ot  the 
convicts  were  landed  from  the  last  ships,  the  number 
of  sick  were  greatly  increased  :  the  surgeons'  returns 
on  the  •27th,  being  upwards  of  100  sick  at  Parramatta ; 
and  the  same  day  medicines  were  distriljuted  to  1U2 
at  Sydney.  To  the  number  of  sick  at  Parramatta, 
upwards  of  100  may  be  added,  who  were  so  weak, 
that  they  could  not  be  put  to  any  kind  of  labour,  not 
even  to"  that  of  pulling  grass  for  thatching  the  huts. 
Forty-two  convicts  died  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  m  these  people  nature  seemed  to  be  fairly  worn 
out ;  many  of  them  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted, 
that  they  expired  without  a  groan,  and  apparently 
without  any  kind  of  pain. 

"  Showers  of  rain  had  been   more  frequent  lately 
than  for  many  months  past,  but  not  in  the  abundance 
which  the  ground  required ;  and  from  the  extreme 
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dryness  of  the  weather,  and  from  the  ground  not  being 
sufficiently  worked  before  the  maize  was  put  into  it,  a 
great  number  of  acres  was  to  be  destroyed.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  inconveniences  tno  settlement 
laboured  under,  from  the  want  of  people  to  emj>lov 
in  agriculture,  who  w  ovdd  feel  themselves  interested  im 
the  labour  of  those  that  were  under  their  direction,  and 
who  had  some  knowledge  as  farmers. 

"  The  following  parcels  of  land  were  in  cultivation 
at  Parramatta  in  November  1791. 


in  Maize. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Not  cultivated,  l)ut  cleared. 

Mostly  planted  with  vines. 

The  governor's  garden,  partly  sown  with 
maize  and  wheat. 

Garden-around   belonainij  to  individuals. 

Land  in  cultivation  by  the  New-South- 
Wales  corps. 

Cleared,  and  to  be  sowed   with  turnips. 

Ground  in  cultivation  by  settlers. 

Ground  in  cultivation  by  officers  of  the 
civil  and  military. 

Enclosed,  and  the  timber  thinned  for 
feeding  cattle. 


A. 

R 

P 

351 

2 

5 

44 

1 

8 

(i 

1 

30 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

15 

6 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

91 

3 

2 

28 

0 

0 

134     0     0 


Making  in  the  whole  upwards  of  918  acres. 

"  The  above  grounds  were  measured  by  David 
Burton,  the  public  gardener,  who  observes,  that  the 
soil  in  most  places  is  remarkably  good,  and  only 
wants  cultivation  to  be  fit  for  any  use,  for  the  ground 
that  has  been  the  longest  in  cultivation  bears  the  best 
crops. 

"  Of  the  convicts  who  were  received  by  the  last 
ships,  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  worst  of  cha- 
racters, particularly  amongst  those  who  came  from 
Ireland,  and  whose  great  ignorance  led  them  into 
schemes  more  destructive  to  themselves,  than  they 
were  likely  to  be  to  the  settlement.  Some  of  these 
people  had  formed  an  idea,  that  they  could  go  along 
the  coast,  and  subsist  on  oysters  and  other  shell  fish, 
till  they  reached  some  of  the  Chinese  settlements ; 
others  had  heard,  tliat  there  were  a  copper-coloured 
people  only  150  miles  to  the  northward,  where  they 
would  be  free.  Full  of  these  notions,  three  parties 
set  off;  but  after  straggling  about  for  many  days, 
several  of  them  were  taken,  and  others  returned  to 
the  settlement.  Governor  Phillip  was  less  inclined 
to  inflict  any  punishment  on  these  people,  than  he 
was  to  punish  (hose  who  had  deceived  them  by  the 
information  of  "  not  being  far  from  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese settlements,  and  near  people  who  would  receive 
them,  and  where  they  would  have  every  thing  they 
wanted,  and  live  very  ha[)py."  These  reasons  most 
of  them  assigned  forgoing  into  the  woods,  and  where 
some  of  them  still  remained,  dreading  a  severe  pu- 
nishment if  they  returned.  A  general  pardon  was 
therefore  promised  to  all  those  who  came  back  within 
a  certain  time,  as  several  were  supposed  to  be  lurking 
in  the  woods  near  the  settlement  :  however  some  of 
these  wretches  were  so  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of 
being  able  to  live  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  sea  coast, 
until  they  could  reach  a  settlement,  or  find  a  people 
who  would  maintain  them  without  labour,  that  several 
who  were  brought  in  when  almost  famished,  and 
carried  to  the  hospital,  went  away  again  as  soon  as 
they  were  judged  able  to  i-ctura  to  iJ&wr  labour  :  and 
although  what  would  be  called  a  day's  work  in  Eng- 
land, is  ver^'  seldom  done  by  any  convict  in  the  settle- 
ment, yet  some  of  them  declared,  that  they  would 
sooner  perish  in  the  wood^i,  thiui  be  oblieed  to  work  ; 
and  forty  were  now  aljserft.     in  order  to  give  those 
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who  niioflit  ho  still  lurkino;  near  the  settlement,  an 
opportunity  of  returniiii;-,  all  tlie  con\  icts  were  asseni- 
hle<i,  and  a  pardon  was  promised  to  all  who  returned 
within  tive  (lavs  :  at  tlie  same  tinietliey  were  assured, 
that  verv  severe  punishment  would  he  iutlicted  on  any 
who  were  taken  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or 
who  should  in  future  attempt  to  leave  the  settlement. 
Several  appeared  seiisihie  of  the  lenity  shewn  then\ 
when  their  irons  were  taken  off ;  but  some  of  them 
appeared  eapahle  of  the  most  daring"  attempts,  and 
even  talked  «)f  seizing"  t)n  the  soldiers'  arms;  they  were 
however  informed,  that  no  mercy  would  he  siiewn  to 
anv  who  were  even  seen  near  those  tliat  might  make 
ail  attempt  of  the  kind. 

"  All  the  whalers  who  eame  into  tlie  harhour  to 
rei'it,  sailed  again  hy  the  lith  of  December;  and  the 
Albemarle  and  the  .Vclive  transports  sailed  on  the  2<l 
for  Bondiav,  where  they  were  to  load  with  cotton  for 
England. 

"  A  new  store  was  now  covered  in  at  Sydney, 
which  was  the  best  that  had  been  built  in  the  colony, 
and  was  intenthd  for  the  convicts'  clothing"  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry  :  it  has  a  second  tloor,  and 
is  eighty  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-four  in  broadMi. 
A  building  of  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty-four,  was 
likewise  covered  in  at  Parramatta,  antl  was  in- 
tended for  a  place  of  worship,  until  a  church  could 
he  built. 

"  The  idea  of  finding  a  Chinese  settlement  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  northward,  still  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  convicts;  and-  on  the  4th  of  Deceml)cr  two 
of  them  stole  the  surgeon's  boat,  but  they  only  got  a 
few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  harbour,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  run  her  on  shore.  Some  officers 
who  were  out  a  shooting,  saw  this  boat  on  the  beach 
and  stove  a  plank  in  her,  that  she  miglit  not  be  car- 
ried away  ;  they  also  saw  two  men,  who  ran  into  the 
woods  :  however,  a  convict,  who  had  been  six  weeks 
in  the  woods,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  otlicers.  and,  with  their  assistance, 
was  able  to  return  to  Sydney. 

*'  Many  of  tiiose  convicts  who  left  the  settlement, 
as  has  already  been  related,  came  back  ;  some  were 
still  missing",  and  several  were  said  to  be  killed  by 
the  natives.  The  miserable  situation  of  those  who 
returned  to  the  settlement  would,  it  was  believed, 
most  eftectually  prevent  any  more  excursions  of  the 
like  nature. 

♦'  On  the  5th  of  December,  the  Queen  transport 
returned  from  Norfolk  island,  with  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  the  territory,  who  was  relieved  by  lieutenant- 
governor  King  ;  a  detachment  of  marines,  who  had 
been  doing  duty  on  the  island,  a  party  of  the  New- 
South-AA  ales  corps,  who  were  relieved  by  ca])tain 
Paterson,  and  some  convicts,  whose  times  for  which 
they  had  been  sentencetl  were  expired.  By  the  7th, 
the  Gorgon  was  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  the  detach- 
ment of  marines,  who  came  from  England  in  the  tirst 
ships,  was  ordereil  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  eud)ark, 
except  one  captain,  three  lieutenants,  eight  non-com- 
missioned othcers,  and  tifty  privates,  who  were  to  stay 
at  Port-Jackson,  until  the  remainder  of  theXew-South- 
Walcs corps shoulil  arrive.  Those  marines  who  were 
desirous  ot  becoming  settlers,  remained  likewise,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-one. 

"  Of  those  convicts  who  were  received  from  the  last 
ships,  114  males,  and  two  females,  died  before  the 
loth  of  Deceml)er.  The  number  of  sick  had  consi- 
derably decrcaseil  lately,  the  surgeon's  list  being  now 
reducetl  from  60-2  to  40;3. 

*'  The  Matilda  and  the  Mary-Ann  transports  came 
into  harbour  on  the  ItUh  ;  these  ships  had  been  out  \ 
but  nine  days.  The  Matilda  had  been  into  Jervis- 
Bay,  but  had  not  seen  any  spermaceti  whales.  The 
Mary-Ann  fell  in  with  one  shoal ;  it  was  in  the  even- 
ing, when  all  the  boats  were  absent  from  the  ship. 
The  master  was  in  hopes  they  should  have  the  tish 
about  them  the  next  morning,  but  he  had  the  morti- 


fication to  find,  that  a  current  had  driven  theshipsfifty 
miles  to  the  southward. " 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  per- 
son who  went  out  as  a  settler,  addressed  to  his  fatlier 
in  I'Alinburgi),  dated  Parramatta,  near  Sydney,  Port 
Jackson,  Sept.  I,  l7i)J). 

"  A\  e  arrived  here,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  14 
months,  on  the  Od  of  May.  Si)on  afier  we  parted 
with  the  «'onvoy,  in  the  latitude  of  31adeira.  We 
arrived  at  Jlio  Janeiro  on  the  1  Lth  of  August,  and  an- 
chored in  Table-lJay,  Cape  of  Good  ilo|)e,  on  the 
17th  ot  October.  Here  we  tlischarged  our  stores, 
and  took  in  100  head  of  blai-k  cattle,^besides  horses, 
goats,  pigs,  and  all  manner  of  i'owl,  which  gave  our 
ship  soinething  of  the  appearance  of  Noah's  ark. 

"  After  stopping  1(5  weeks,  we  took  a  long  adieu 
ot  our  countrymen,  and  continued  our  voyage  to  this 
out  of  the  way  place.  Inunediately  on  our  arrival  I 
was  strongly  recommended  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
fortune  and  e(p\al  worth,  by  whom  I  am  employed  as 
an  overseer.  Charles  is  gone  ap])rcntice  to  a  carpen- 
ter and  joiner,  which  is  the  best  trade  here,  a  commoa 
journeMuan  making  lOs.  or  1:2s.  a  day.  My  business 
consists  in  superintending  the  captain's  stock,  which 
is  distributed  through  three  ditrerent  estates.  He  is 
possesse<l  ot  a  good  many  horses  and  black  cattle,  se- 
veral thousand  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  ^c.  I  have  no 
settled  wages,  but  half  the  profits  made  by  upwards 
ot  -'00  hogs,  which  may  bring  me  300l.  a  year.  I 
have  also  a  good  house,  and  fire,  a  garden,  and  what 
land  1  choose  to  enllivale  for  my  oiher  stock,  and 
assistance  to  trade  when  any  vessel  comes  in. 

"  We  live  at  a  place  called  Parramatta,  near  20 

miles  from  the  eapi'ial  of  Sydney  ;  it  is  a  ver)  pleasant 

I  situation,  and  passage  boats  go  and  come  every  day. 

I  There  are  several  tine  settlements  in  the  coimtrv,  such 

as  Hawkesbury,  a  delightful  and  fertile  spot,  40  miles 

I  oti" ;  George's   Kiver,   Prospect,  Xc.  ice.     Sydney  is 

!  the  seat  of  governinent,  and  makes  a  handsonu'  ap- 

j  pearance.     There  is  an   eiegant  church  and  county 

gaol  built  of  free  stone.     The  officers'   and  scHdiers' 

barracks,   store-houses,   &c.  are   built  of  brick  ;  the 

houses  of  the  iniiabitants  of  wood,  and  are  in  number 

near  500. 

"  Several  of  the  convicts,  whose  times  liave  expired, 
pursue  dirt'erent  brain  lu-s  of  business,  and  such  as  are 
sober  and  industrious  soon  amass  pretty  fortunes,  but 
the  generality  of  them  are  a  hardened  and  liepravcd 
set.  The  tree  settlers  are  not  so  numerous  as  I  ex- 
pected, nor  so  industrious  as  1  could  wish.  I  <jpn  say 
very  little  for  their  morals.  Vice  in  them,  as  well  as 
in  the  convicts,  seems  to  be  deeply  rooted.  The 
military  make  a  very  respectable  a|)pearance.  The 
officers  are  very  worthy  men,  ami  most  of  them  have 
acquired  decent  fortunes.  European  gooils,  as  weil 
as  the  necessaries  of  iile,  are  extravagantly  high,  but 
vary  in  a  little  time  in  an  extraordinary  manner. — 
W  hile  I  am  now  writing  a  ship  is  come  in,  which  will 
reduce  the  prices  one  half.  Rum  and  brandy  are  now 
lor  instance  51.  per  gallon,  tea  50s.  per  lb.  sugar  "is. 
soap  5s.  tobacco  lOs.  fresh  pork  Is.  salt  ditto  Is.  (xl. 
mutton  ^s.  a  laying  hen  5s.  and  every  thing  else  in 
proportion.  \>'e  have  several  South  Seamen  put  in 
here  at  times  for  refreshment,  as  well  as  Americans. 
Stoi'e  and  convict  ships  are  the  only  ones  that  come 
regular  from  England,  anil  these  generally  return  by 
China  or  India.  The  butiklo,  by  which  1  send  this, 
is  the  tirst  ship  that  has  gone  direct  to  the  Cape  siuce 
I  arrived." 

NORFOLK  ISLAND, 

As  described  hy   Lieutenant    Governor  King,   in  a 
Paper  delivered  btf  him,  and  dated  Jan.  10,  1790. 

THIS   island   is   situated   in    the    latitude   of  21> 
degrees,  0  min.    south;   and   in   the  longitude 
of  108  degrees,  0  min.  east.     Its  form  is  nearly  ob- 
long. 
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long,  and  it  contains  from  twelv^  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  and  some  of  the 
vallies  are  tolerably  lar;re  for  the  size  of  the  ishmd ; 
mauy  of  the  hills  are  very  steep,  and  some  few  so 
very  perpeudiculur.  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated; 
but  where  such  situations  are,  they  will  do  very  well 
for  fuel:  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  some  very  exten- 
sive Hats. 

Mount-Pitt  is  the  only  remarkable  hiijh  hill  in  the 
island,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
higli.  The  clifls  which  surround  the  island  are  about 
forty  fathoms  high,  and  perpendicular:  the  basis  of 
the  island  is  a  hard  firm  clay.  The  whole  island  is 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  choked  up  with  a  thick 
underwood;  but  it  is  well  supplied  with  man  v  streams 
of  very  fine  water,  many  of  which  are  sufficient  to 
turn  any  luunber  of  mills.  The  springs  are  full  of 
very  large  eels. 

From  the  coast  to  the  summit  of  Muuut-|)itt,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  richest  and  deepest  soil  in  the 
world,  which  varies  from  a  rich  black  mould,  to  a  fat 
red  earth.  We  have  dug  down  forty  feet,  and  found 
the  same  soil. 

The  air  is  very  wholesome,  and  the  climate  may  be 
called  a  very  healthy  one ;  there  has  been  no  sickness 
since  I  first  lan<led  on  the  island. 

Five  kinds  of  trees  grow  on  the  island,  which  are 
good  timber,  viz.  The  pine,  live  o.ik,  a  yellow 
wood,  a  hard  black  wood,  and  a  kind  of  beech.  The 
pine  trees  are  of  a  large  size,  many  of  which  are  from 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter. 
Those  trees  which  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  height,  are,  in  general,  sound; 
from  the  root  to  the  lower  branches,  there  are  from 
eighty  to  ninety  feet  of  sound  timber :  the  rest  is  too 
liard  and  knotty  for  use.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
after  cutting  ofi'  twenty  feet  from  the  butt,  it  becomes 
rotten  or  shaky;  for  which  reason  no  dependence 
can  be  put  in  it  for  large  masts  or  yards.  The  timf)er 
of  the  pine  is  very  useful  in  buildings,  and  is  plentiful 
along  the  coasts.  Its  dis|>ersed  situation  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  island,  is  well  calculated  for  erecting 
such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  this  wood,  I  think  it  is  very  durable; 
two  boats  have  been  built  of  it,  and  have  answered 
the  purpose  fully.  The  live  oak.  yellow  wood,  black 
wood,  and  beech,  are  all  of  a  close  grain,  and  are  a 
durable  wood. 

The  Hax  plant  of  New  Zealand  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  mostly  abounds  on  the 
soa-coa.st,  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  it.  The 
leaves  of  the  flax,  when  fully  grown,  are  six  feet  long, 
and  six  inches  wide.  Each  plant  contains  seven  of 
those  leaves.  A  strong  woody  stalk  arises  from  the 
centre,  which  bears  the  flowers.  It  seeds  annually ; 
and  the  old  leaves  are  forced  out  by  the  young  ones 
every  year.  Every  method  has  been  tried  to  work  it; 
but  i  much  fear,  that,  until  a  native  of  New  Zealand 
can  be  carried  to  Norfolk  Island,  the  method  of  dres- 
sing that  valuable  commodity  will  not  be  known  ;  and 
could  that  be  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  but  Norfolk 
Island  would  very  soon  clothe  tiie  inhabitants  of  New 
South  ^^'ales. 

This  island  abounds  with  pigeons,  parrots,  hawks, 
and  other  smaller  birds,  which  are  now  in  a  wild 
state.  Tlie  grouiui  is  muih  iid'ested  with  ditfirent 
kinds  of  the  grub  worms,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  the  growth  of  vegetal)les.  They  are  mostly  trou- 
blesome about  the  spring.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
when  more  ground  is  cleared  away,  this  evil  will 
cease. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  very  fine  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  this  island,  which  are  principally  the  snapper, 
and  weigh  from  four  to  eight  pounds  each.  A  few 
fish  are  at  times  caught  from  the  shore :  this  however 
happens  but  seldom;  so  that  a  supply  offish  must  de- 
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pcnd  on  the  weather,  and  the  surf  permitting  boats 
to  gn  out.  In  moderate  weather,  l)oats  nsi-rht  land 
m  Collins'.s  Bay.  on  Thiliip's  Island,  where"'a  great 
•luantify  of  tish  might  be  cured,  from  March  to  Sep- 
tend)er,  after  which  time  the  fly  prevems  it.  No 
opportunities  were  ever  lost  of  sending  ihe  boat  out 
which  enabled  us  to  make  a  saving  of' two  pounds  of 
meat  each  ni:.n  a  week. 

Sydney  Bay  lies  in  latitude  29  degrees  95  minutes 
j  south,  longitude  168  degrees  2  minutes  east,  and  va- 
i  nation  11  degrees  east.  The  tide  Hows  fast,  and 
changes  at  three  quarters  past  seven,  and  lises  from 
five  to  seven  feet.  The  flood  runs  to  the  S.  W  bv  S 
and  the  cb!>  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  is  where  the  .settlement  is  made.  Landing- 
at  this  place  entirely  depends  on  the  wind  and  the 
weather.  I  have  seen  as  good  landing  as  in  the 
Ihames  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together; 
and  I  have  often  seen  it  impracticable  to  land  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  successively;  but  it  is  much  oftener 
good  landing  than  l>ad.  Anson's  Bay  is  a  small  bay, 
with  a  sandy  beach,  where  landing  is  in  general 
good,  with  an  off-shore  wind,  and  moderate  wea- 
ther. Ball  Bay  is  on  the  south-east  side  (.f  the  island; 
the  beach  is  of  a  large  loose  stone.  When  landin<r 
IS  bad  in  Sydney  Bay,  it  is  very  good  here;  as  Tt 
also  is  in  Cascade  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 

In   general  the  tides  are  equal  each  way;  the  ebbs 

and  the  flows  regular  along  the  shore  six  each  tide. 

The  eastern  tide  is  stronger  than  the  western  tide, 

Sometimes  the  eastern  tide  runs  several  hours  beyond 
its  usual  course,  and  sometim'.-s  the  western  tide'thus 
irregularly;  which  irregularities,  though  they  seldom 
happen,  make  it  necessary  to  bring  to,  and  try  the 
tide,  before  you  come  within  the  outer  part  of  the 
Nepean  Island ;  and  beware  of  an  indraught,  which 
sometimes  sets  into  the  l>ight,  on  the  Mest  side  of 
the  bay,  on  both  sides,  whde  you  are  baffled  by  the 
south-east  and  southerly  winds^  as  you  come  in"with 
S;,dney  Bay.  All  within  Nepean  Island  is  foul 
ground,  and  very  irregular  soundings,  and  no  safe 
passage  between  it  and  Port  lliiutcr;  but  if  a  ship 
should  be  pressed  by  necessity,  it  is  recommended  to 
keep  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  Nepean  Island, 
after  having  i)assed  the  bed  of  rocks  to  the  westward 
01  the  little  bay. 

At  Norfolk  Island,  the  spring  is  very  visible  in  Au- 
gust: but  the  trees  in  many  |)arts  of  the  island  are  in 
a  constant  succession  of  floweri:ig  and  seedinir  ail  the 
year  round.     Every  kind  of  garden  vegetable  thrives 
well,  and  comes  to  great  perfection.     The  summer 
is  very  hot:  governor  King  observes,  that  he  had  no 
1  thermometer  to  determine  the  degree  of  heat;  but  it 
is  e  ^cessive.     From  the  23d  of  September,  to  the  22d 
i  of  February,   1790,  not  one  drop  of  rain  fell,  except- 
I  ing  on  two  days  in  December;  but  it  should  be  re- 
I  marked,    that  there  was   no    drought  in  the  former 
I  3 ear.     All  the  grain  and  the  European  plants  seeded 
I  in  December.     From  February  to  August,  may  be 
called  the  rainy  season  ;  not  that  we  may  suppose  there 
is  any  regular  time  of   rains    «luring  these   months, 
I  a.s  the  weather  is  sometimes  very  fine  for  a  fortni<>ht 
!  together;   but  when   the  rain   does  fall,  it    pours   in 
torrents.     The  governor  adds,  that  he  iloes  not  recol- 
I  lect  more  than  three  claps  of  thunder,  or  lightnino-, 
I  during  the  time   he   remained  on   the  island.     The 
[  winter,  which  may    be  said  to  conunence  in   April 
I  and  in  July,  is  very  i)leasant.     There  is  never  any 
'  frost;  but  when   the  south-west  winds  blow,   which 
are  very   frecpient  and   \ioIcnt  in  these  months,  the 
air  is  raw  and  colli.      It   is  very   remarkable,  that 
during  some  days   in  December  and  January,    the 
weather   has  l>cen  nmch   colder  than  in  the  winter 
months.      The  south-east  and   east   win<ls  are  very 
parching  and  dry,  as  no  dew  falls  when  those  winds 
prevail. 

During  the   winter  months,    the   wind    is  mostly 
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from  south  to  west,  blowing  with  great  violence  for 
a  week  together;  afterwards  it  veerS  round  to  the 
southward  and  south-east,  which  bring-s  fine  weather 
for  a  few  days;  then  it  veers  to  east,  north-east,  and 
north-west,  hlowint^  in  heavy  gales,  and  g-enerally 
acrorapanied  witli  violent  torrents  of  rainj  after 
which  it  shifts  to  south-west;  hut  not  a  single  instance 
was  observed  of  the  wind  coming  from  the  north-east 
round  by  west.  The  south-east  wind  blows  during 
the  summer  with  very  little  variation,  and  sometimes 
very  strong. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  are  in  general  steep,  and, 
excepting  Sydney,  Anson,  Ball,  and  Cascade  Bavs, 
are  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs, 
which  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  A  number 
of  large  rocks  lie  scattered  about  close  to  the  shore, 
on  which  a  continued  surf  breaks  with  great  force. 

T/ie  folloming  are  Lieutenant- Governor  Kinys  latest 
dispatches  respecting  Norfolk-Island:  they  are  dat- 
ed Dec.  29,  1791,  and  received  Nov.  30,  1792. 

"  The  wheat  harvest  at  Norfolk-Island  was  finished 
by  the  10th  of  December,  1791,  when  about  one 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  got  in,  and  well 
thaahed  in  stacks.  The  Indian  corn  had  suffered  by 
a  series  of  dry  hot  weather,  ever  since  the  preceding 
July.  '  ^ 

"  Lieutenant-governor  King,  finding  great  incon- 
venience from  the  size  and  construction  of  the  frame  \ 
of  a    storehouse,    which    was    eighty  feet   long,    by  | 
twenty-four  feeJ;  wide,  as  well  as  from  its  situation,  ' 
it   beuig  near  the  shore,    determined   to  build  one, 
forty  feet  by  tweuty-four,  on  the  terrace  at  Mount- 
George.     He  had  also  found  it  necessary  to  build  a 
gaol    opposite    the    barrack-yard,    and    another    at 
Queensborouoh. 

"  A  good  road  has  been  made  to  the  landing  rock 
in  Cascade  Bay,  so  that  now  any  thing  may  be  landed 
with  the  greatest  safety. 

"  Eighteen  copper  bolts,  six  copper  sheets,  two 
STxteen-inch  cables,  two  hundred  weight  of  lead,  one 
fish  tackle  fall,  twenty  pounds  of  chalk,  three  rudder- 
chains,  two  top  chains,  and  iron  work  of  various  sorts, 
had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sirius.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  articles,  lieutenant-governor 
•  King  proposed  sending  to  Port-Jackson. 

••  Ten  settlers,  who  lately  belonged  to  the  Sirius 
were  doing  exceedingly  Avell;  but  there  was  reason 
to  fear,  that  great  part  of  the  marine  settlers,  when 
the  novelty  of  their  situation  was  gone  off",  would 
have  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  improve  the 
portions  of  ground  allotted  them.  They  had  already 
been  extremely  troubleiiome,  and  the  lieutenant-o-o- 
vernor  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  heavy 
lines  on  two  J  the  first,  for  beating  the  watch,  and 
using  inflammatory  language;  and  the  second,  for 
( ruelly  beating  a  convict  woman. 

"  The  convict  settlers  were  all  doing  very  well  and 
were  quiet,  attentive  and  orderly  :  they  were  increased 
to  the  number  of  forty.  The  wliule  number  of  settlers 
on  the  island  were  eighty  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fix  more,  until  the  ground  is  further  cleared. 

ru"^,  l"""'^'^-^' '''  '^"''^  '''"^  °^''<^'"  testaceous  substances 
with  difierent  kinds  of  stones,  were  burnt  fortv-eio-ht 
bours,  and  produced  a  very  fine  white  lime  much 
superior  to  any  lime  made  of  chalk,  and  it  proved  a 
very  tough  cement. 

"  Eighteen  convicts,  under  the  direction  of  an 
overseer  who  is  a  settler,  were  employed  in  mak- 
Hig  bricks.  A  bricklayer  was  much  wanted,  as  one 
who  was  sent  in  the  Queen,  died  on  his  passao-g. 

"Lieutenant-governor  King,  finding  it  necessary  to 
discharge  Mr.  Dor.dge,  the  superintendent  of  convicts 
at  Uueensborough,  has  appointed  Mr.  Darcy  Wentl 
worth  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  behaved 
witn  the  greatest  attention  and  propriety  as  assistant- 
•urgeon,  which  duty  he  still  continued  to  discharge. 

J     ■ 


iV-n^^;  ^"  P'=^P'"an  ^^'as  appointed  store-keeper  at 
1  niilipsburgh.  ' 

"  A  corporal  and  six  privates  were  stationed  in  a 
house  with  a  good  garden  to  it,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding Quecnsborough  ;  and  a  Serjeant  and  ten  men 
were  fi>:ed  m  a  similar  situatioi*  at  PhillipsburMi  • 
and  they  were  kept  as  separate  from  the  convicts  a« 
possible. 

"The  Lieutenant-governor  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  appointing  a  town-adjutant  and  inspector  of 
out-posts,  and  he  named  lieutenant  Abbot  for  these 
duties.  He  also  established  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  observance  of  every  person  on  the  island,  and  for 
keeping  a  night  patrole,;  a  deputy  provost-marshal 
was  also  appointed. 

"  The  wreck  of  the  Sirius  went  to  pieces  on  the  1st 
ot  January  1792,  and  every  thing  possible  was  saved 
out  ot  her.  1  he  same  day,  every  person  on  the  island 
went  to  a  reduced  allowance  of  provisions ;  but  the 
hsli  daily  cauglit,  was  sufficient  to  serve  all  the  inha- 
bitants three  times  over. 

"  Some  of  the  settlers  were  permitted  to  employ 
the  convicts  as  their  servants,  on  condition  of  main- 
taining them  without  the  aid  of  the  public  stores- 
and  some  ot  the  convicts  were  allowed  to  work  for 
themselves,  on  the  same  condition. 

"  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a  court 
ot  justice,  as  corporeal  punishments  have  but  little 
etlect,  although  robberies  were  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  convicts,  and  were  by  no  means  general. 

"  By  the  l.>th  of  January,  260  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  were  gathered  in;  a  number  of  acres  were 
then  in  ciifterent  states  of  growth,  which  were  likely 
to  yield  about  300  bushels  more.  The  wheat  thrash- 
ed well,  and  yielded  plentifully.  The  granary  was 
hnished,  and  every  endeavour  used  to  keep  the  wevil 
out  of  It.  ^ 

For  the  above  conclusive  accounts,  as  likewise  for 
several  interesting  particulars  relating  to  our  other 
settlements  in  this  quarter,  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
indebted  to  that  valuable  work,  lately  published  en- 
titled "  An  Historical  Journal  of  the  transactions  at 
loit  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island;  with  the  Discove- 
ries which  have  been  made  in  New  South-Wales,  and 
111  the  Southern  Ocean,  since  the  publication  of  Phil- 
hps\oyage,  tkc.  by  John  Hunter,  Esq.  Post  Cap- 
tain in  his  Majesty's  Navy." 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  lias  been  remarked,  by  an  observer  on  the  spot, 
of  eminent  discernment  and  penetration,  that  if  the* 
colony  IS  intended  only  as  a  receptacle  for  convicts, 
this  place  stands  unequalled,  from  the  situation,  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  country:  but  that,  if  taken  in 
a  commercial  view,  its  importance  will  not  aooear 
striking,  as  the  New  Zealand  hemp,  of  which'  san- 
guine expectations  were  formed,  is  not  a  native  of 
the  soil;  and  an  adjacent  island,  where  an  assurance 
was  entertained  of  finding  it,  is  without  it;  conse- 
quently, the  scheme  of  bt^ing  able  to  assist  the  East-In- 
dies with  naval  stores,  in  case  of  a  war,  must  be  ren- 
dered abortive,  both  from  the  deficiency  and  quality 
of  the  timber  growing  in  this  country.  It  is  also  given 
as  an  opinion,  formed  on  due  observation,  thatthrouoh 
sufficient  numbers,  and  industry  in  cultivation,  the 
country  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duce gram  enough  for  the  support  of  its  new  posses- 
sors: but  to  effect  this,  the  present  limits  must  be 
greatly  extended. 

To  men  of  small  property,  contracted  desires,  and 
a  disposition  for  retirement,  the  continent  of  New 
teoutn  Wales  may  have  its  inducements.  One  of  this 
description,  with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a 
sufficient  capital  to  furnish  an  assortment,  of  tools  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  purposes,  possessed  also  of  a 
few  household  utensils,  a  cow,  a  few  sheep,  and 
breedin^r  sows,  with  proper  protection  and  encou- 
ragement. 
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vao-ement,  might  obtain  a  conifortaWe  subsistence, 
andl  a  moderate  independence  in  a  coarse  of  time. 
But  they  who  are  induced  to  emigrate  hither,  are  re- 
commended, before  they  quit  England,  to  provide 
all  their  wearing  apparel  for  themselves,  family,  and 
servants;  their  furniture,  tools  of  every  kind,  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  among-  which  a  plough 
need  not  be  included,  (the  hoe  being  used)  as  they 
will  touch  at  no  place  where  these  articles  can  be 
purchased  to  advantage. 

If  the  sheep  and  hogs  be  Enghsh  it  will  be  the  better. 
With  respect  to  wines,  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  rice,  and  many  other  articles,  they  may  venture 
to  rely  on  Teneriffe  or  Madeira,  the  Brazils,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  will  not  be  their  interest  to  draw 
bills  on  their  voyage  out,  as  the  exchange  of  money 
Willi  be  found  invariably  against  them,  and  a  large  dis- 
count is  also  deducted."^  Drafts  on  the  places  they  are 
to  touch  at,  or  cash  (dollars  if  possible)  will  best  answer 
their  purpose.  Men  of  desperate  fortunes,  ami  tiie 
lower  classes,  can  propose  to  themselves  no  kind  of 
advantage,  unless  tliey  can  procure  a  passage  as  in- 
dented servants,  similar  to  the  custom  of  emigralmg 
to  America;  for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  govern- 
ment will  be  disposed  to  maintain  them  here  until 
they  can  be  settled,  and  without  such  support  they 
must  eventually  perish  for  want  of  subsistence. 


CHAP.  II. 

VAN   DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

Description  of  Van  Diemans  JMnd,  the  Southern 
Extremily' oj  New  Holland,  nnth  remarks  on  the 
Pemons,' Manners,  Cnxloms,  Linu/ua<je,  atui  Cha- 
racter of  the  Natives,  and  the  several  Productions 
of  the  Country. 

IN  the  year  1776,  captain  Cook  having  embarked 
in  his  third  voyage,  again  visited  the  coast  of  New- 
Holland,  which  he  approached  from  the  southward. 
On  the  2-lth  of  January,  1777,  he  fell  in  with  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  on  the  2(5th  anchored  in  Ad- 
venture  Bay,  in  latitude  43  degree  21  mniutes  south, 
being  about  five  degrees  more  to  the  southward  than 
that  part  of  the  land  which  he  first  saw  in  his  course 
from  New  Zealand  in  the  year  1770.  Before  we 
proceed  to  relate  the  particular  transactions  of  our 
modern  navigators,  we  deem  it  proper  to  set  forth  the 
first  account  of  the  country  now  under  consideration, 

upon  its  discovery.  ,      •       ,    • 

Captain  Abel  Jansen  Tasnian  having  being  sent 
from  Batavia  for  the  express  purpose  ot  making  a 
perfect  survey  of  this  country,  in  August  1642,  found 
himself,  on  the  6th  of  November  following,  in  lati- 
tude 49  degrees  4  min.  south,  longitude  114  deg.  fib 
inin.  east.  Stress  of  weather  then  determining  Iiim 
to  stand  towards  the  north-east,  on  the  24th  ot  the 
same  month,  being  in  the  latitude  of  42  deg.  25  mm 
south,  longitude  163  deg.  50  min.  he  discovered  land 
lying  east-south-east,  which  he  called  Van  Dieman  s 

On  the  1st  of  December  he  ancliored  in  a  bay, 
which  he  called  the  Bay  of  Frederic  Henry ;  and 
heard,  or  at  least  fancied  he  heard,  the  sound  of  peo- 
ple upon  the  shore,  but  saw  no  jxrson.  The  most 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  observation,  were  two 
trees  of  two  fathoms,  or  two  fathoms  and  a  halt  in 
^irth  and  60  or  65  feet  high,  from  the  root  to  the 
branch  They  had  cut  with  a  flint  a  kind  of  steps  in 
the  bark,  in  order  to  climb  up  to  the  birds'  nests. 
The  steps  were  at  the  distance  of  five  teet  from  each 
other  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  either  that 
those'peop'e  were  of  a  prodigious  size,  or  that  they 
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have  some  way  of  chinbing  trees  unknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans. In  one  of  the  trees  the  steps  were  so  fresh, 
that  it  was  judged  they  could  not  have  been  cut  above 
four  days.  A  noise  heard  resembled  that  of  some  sort 
of  a  trumpet ;  it  seemed  to  be  at  no  great  distance, 
but  no  living  creature  was  seen  notwithstanding.  The 
marks  of  wild  beasts  were  perceix  ed  in  the  sand  ;  they 
resembled  those  of  a  tyger,  or  some  such  creature. 
Some  gum,  and  likewise  some  lack,  were  gathered 
from  the  trees.  Smoke  was  observed  in  several  places ; 
nothing  more  was  done,  however,  than  setting  up  a 
post,  on  which  every  one  present  cut  his  name  and 
his  mark,  and  upon  which  a  flag  was  hoisted  by  Tas- 
nian, the  commander. 

Tlie  natives  who  first  presented  themselves  to  the 
view  of  the  English  here  at  the  wooding  place,  were 
eight  men  and  a  i<oy.     They  approached  with  great 
ctinlidence,  none   of  them  having  any  weapons   but 
one,  who  had  a  short  stick  pointed   at  one  end.     Our 
countrymen  describe  them  as  of  a  middling  stature, 
ami  soniewiiat  slender,  their  hair   black  and  woolly, 
and  their  »kin  also  black.     They  were  entirely  naked, 
with  large  punctures  or  ridges,  some  in  curved   and 
others  in  straight  lines,  on  different  parts  of  their  bo- 
dies.    The\    were  not  distinguished  by  lips  remark- 
ably  thick,  nor  their  noses  so  flat  as  the  natives  of 
Guinea ;    on  the  contrary,    their   features   were  far 
I  from  being  disagreeable.    They  had  pretty  good  eyes, 
'  and   their   teeth   were    tolerably   even  and   regular, 
'  thou<>-h  very  dirty.     Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and 
beards  smeared  with  a  red  ointment,  and  some  had 
!  their  faces  also  painted   witli   the  same   composition. 
They    received  the    presents  that   were  made  them 
without  the  least  appearance  of  satisfaction.     When 
i  some  bread  was  givt-n  them,  and  they  were  made  to 
understand  that  it  was  to   be   eaten,  they  either^  re- 
turned or  threw  it  away  without  ever  tasting  it.  They 
all  refused  some  elephant  fish  ;  but  accepted   some 
birds  that  were  presented,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
indicated  they  were  fond  of  such  food. 

A  dead  calm  prevented  the  ship  from  sailing  ;  the 
commander  sent  parties  on  shore  to  cut   wood  and 
grass,  and  ^accompanied  the   wooding  party  himself. 
As  several  of  the  natives  had  been  observed  saunter- 
ing on  the  shore,  and  thereby  indicated  they  had  no 
apprehension  of  injury,    but  on  the   contrary,  were 
desirous  of  maintaining  an  intercourse,  lie  wished  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion.     The  party  had  not  been 
lono-  landed,  before  about  twenty  of  them,  men  and 
boy's,  joined  them,  without  expressing  the  least  fear 
or  distrust.     One  of  this  company  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  his  deformity,  but  the  drollery   of  his 
o-estures,  and  the  seeming  humour  of  his  speeches, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  understood  by  those 
for  whose  entertainment  they   were  supposed  to  be 
exhibited.     Their  language  appeared  to  be  different 
from  that  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  country,  explored  in  a  former  voy- 
age, which  is  not  extraordinary,  since  these  our  na- 
vfo-ators  saw  now,  and  those  they  then  visited,  differ- 
ed" in  many   other  respects.     Some   of  the   present 
eroupe  wore  round  their  necks  three  or  lour  lolds  of 
small  cord,  made  of  the  fur  of  some  animal;  others 
had  narrow  slips  of  the  kanguroo   skin  round  then- 
ancles      They   were  each   of  them   presented  with  a 
striuP-  of  beads  and  a  medal,  and  seemed  to  receive 
them   with  some  satisfaction.     They  did   not  appear 
to  set  any  value  on  iron,  or  even  to  know  the  use  ot 
tish-hooks,    though  it  is  more   than    probable    they 
were  acquainted   with  some  method  ot  catching  hsh. 
Several  deserted  habitations  were  observed  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.     There  were  little  she<ls  or  hovels, 
built  of  sticks,  and  covered   with  the   bark  ot  trees. 
There  appeared  evident  signs  of  their  abode  m  the 
trunks  of  large  trees,  which   had  been  hollowed  by 
Are  most  probably  for  this  very  purpose.     In  or  near 
all  'these  habitat.ons,    and    wherever   there  was  an 
of  shells,    there   remained   the   marks  ot  hre, 


heap 
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an  indubitable  proof  that  they  do  not  eat  their  food 


raw. 


After  the  commander  left  the  shore  several  wo- 
men and  children  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
introduced  by  the  men  to  lieutenant  King.  These 
females  wore  a  kanguroo  skin,  in  the  same  shape 
«s  it  came  from  the  animal,  over  the  shoulders,  the 
only  use  of  which  seemed  to  be,  to  support  their 
children  on  their  backs,  for  it  left  those  parts  un- 
covered which  modesty  directs  to  conceal.  In  all 
other  respects  they  were  as  naked  as  the  men,  and 
as  black,  and  their  bodies  marked  with  scars  in 
the  same  manner.  They  differed,  however,  in  hav- 
insf  their  heads  shaved,  leaving  a  very  narrow  cir- 
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cle  of  hair  all  round,  somewhat  resemblmg  the  ton- 
sure of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  cliil- 
dren  had  pleasing  features;  but  of  the  persons  of 
the  women,  especially  those  advanced  in  years,  a 
less  favourable  report  was  made.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen paid  their  addresses  to  them,  and  made  libe- 
ral offers,  but  they  were  rejected  with  great  disdain; 
whether  from  a  sense  of  virtue,  or  fear  of  displeas- 
ing their  men,  cannot  be  determined.  That  this 
gallantry  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter  is 
evident ;  for  an  elderly  man,  as  soon  as  he  observed 
it,  ordered  all  the  women  and  children  to  retire, 
which  they  obeyed,  though  some  shewed  a  degree 
of  reluctance.  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the 
peciple  nuw  seen  differed,  particularly  in  the  texture 
of  their  hair,  from  the  natives  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  this  country. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  had  been  twice  visited  before. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  account,  it  is  set  forth  to 
have  l)een  so  named  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it 
in  November  1642.  From  that  time  it  had  escaped 
all  further  notice  by  European  navigators,  till  captain 
Furncaux  touched  at  it  in  March  1 77:3.  Captain  Cook 
observes,  that  if  tlie  whole  of  the  country  now  de- 
scribed does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  continent,  it 
is,  by  far,  the  largest  island  in  tiie  universe. 

For  the  most  part  the  land  is  of  good  height, 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  exhi- 
bits, upon  the  whole,  a  verdant  appearance.  It 
abounds  with  wood,  and,  from  what  was  met  with 
in  Adventure  Bay,  seems  not  ill  supplied  with  water ; 
for  plenty  was  found  in  three  or  four  places  in  this 
bay.  The  best,  or  what  is  most  convenient  for  sliips 
that  touch  here,  is  a  rivulet,  which  is  one  of  se- 
veral that  fall  into  a  pond  that  lies  beliind  a  beach 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  (here  mixes  with  the 
sea-water  ;  so  that  it  must  be  taken  up  above  this 
pond,  which  may  be  done  without  any  great  trouble. 
In  several  places  fire-wood  is  to  be  procured  with  great 
«ase. 

As  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Resolution,  a 
person  of  general  knowledge,  spent  the  sniall  time 
the  ships  remained  in  Adventure  Bay,  in  examining 
the  island  ;  the  following  are  his  remarks  on  the  inha- 
bitants and  their  language,  and  his  account  of  the 
natural  [)roductious  of  the  country. 

At  the  bottom  of  Adventure  Bay,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful sandy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  formed,  to 
all  appearance,  by  tlie  particles  washed  by  the  sea 
from  a  very  fine  white  sand-stone.  This  beach  is  well 
adapted  fur  hauling  a  seine  :  behind  it  is  a  plain,  with 
a  blackish  lake,  out  of  which  were  caught,  by  ang- 
ling, some  bream  and  trout.  The  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  mostly  hilly,  and  are  an  entire  forest  of 
tall  trees,  rendered  almost  impassible  by  shrubs,  breaks 
of  fern,  and  fallen  trees. 

The  soil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  hills,  is  satuly,  or  consists  of  a  yellowish  mould, 
and,  in  some  parts,  of  a  reddish  clay;  but  further  n|) 
the  hills  it  is  of  a  grey  tougli  cast.  The  country,  upon 
tlie  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dr) ,  and 
the  heat  ajjpears  to  be  great. 

No  raineial  bodies,  or  stones  of  any  other  sort  than 
the  white  sand-stone,  already  mentioned,  were  ob- 


served,   nor  were  there   any  vegetables  found  that 
afforded  subsistence  for  man. 

The  forest  trees  are  all  of  one  kind,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, quite  straight  ;  they  bear  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers.  The  principal  plants  are  a  species 
of  gladiolus,  rush,  bell-flower,  samphire,  wood  sor- 
rel, milk-wort,  and  Job's-tears,  with  a  few  others 
peculiar  to  the  place. 

The  only  animal  of  the  quadruped  kind  seen  dis- 
tinctly, was  a  species  of  opossum,  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  larg-e  rat.  The  kanguroo,  another  animal 
found  further  northward  in  New  Holland,  must  cer- 
tainly inhal^it  here,  as  some  of  the  natives  had  pieces 
of  their  skins.  And  there  are  several  sorts  of  birds  ; 
but,  as  in  other  neighbouring  parts,  all  so  scarce  and 
shy,  that  it  is  plain  they  are  harassed  by  the  natives, 
who  chiefly  subsist  upon  them.  In  the  woods,  the 
principal  sorts  are  large  brown  hawks  or  eagles; 
crows  nearly  the  same  as  ours  in  England  ;  yellowish 
paroquets,  and  another  small  one,  which  has  part 
of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  most  beautiful  a/ure  co- 
lour, and  was  thence  named  moiacilla  c.ycmea.  On 
the  shore  were  several  gulls,  black  oyster-catchers  or 
sea-pies,  and  plovers  of  a  stone  colour,  with  a  black 
hood.  About  the  pond  or  lake  behind  the  beach, 
a  few  wild  ducks  were  seen,  and  some  shags  were 
observed  to  perch  upon  the  high  leafless  trees  near 
the  shore. 

Some  pretty  large  blackish  snakes  were  seen  in  the 
woods,  and  a  lizard  was  killed  that  was  fifteen  inches 
long  and  six  round,  beautifully  clouded  with  black 
and  yellow. 

Great  variety  of  fish  are  found  in  the  sea,  as  the 
elephaut-fish,  rays,  nurses,  leather-jackets,  white 
bream,  soles,  flounders,  gurnards,  besides  a  sort  not 
recollected  to  have  been  seen  before,  and  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  both  of  a  round  and  of  a  flat  fish. 
Upon  the  rocks  are  plenty  of  nmscles  and  other 
small  shell  fish  ;  and  some  Medusa's  heads  were  found 
upon  the  beach. 

There   is   a  variety  of  insects   here,  though    thej 
are  not  numerous.     The   most  troublesome  are  the- 
musfjuitoes,  and  a  large  black  ant,  whose  bite  is  very 
paini'ul. 

In  this  country  the  natives  had  little  of  that  fero- 
cious aspect  common  to  savages  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  mild  and  cheerful,  without  reserve,  or 
jealousy  of  strangers.  They  are  almost  devoid  of  per- 
sonal activity  and  genius,  and,  in  those  particulars, 
nearly  upon  a  par  with  the  inanimate  inhabitants  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  who  are  so  deficient  in  point  of  in- 
vention, as  not  to  be  capable  of  making  clothing  for 
defending  themselves  from  the  extreme  rigour  of  their 
climate,  though  furnished  with  the  materials.  They 
display  indeed  some  ingenuity  in  their  method  of  cut- 
ting their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different  direc- 
tions, raised  above  the  surface  of  theirskius.  However, 
their  want  of  curiosity,  indifference  for  presents  made 
them,  and  general  inattention,  plaiidy  testified  they 
were  not  possessed  of  any  acuteuess  of  understanding, 
Their  colour  is  a  dull  black,  sometimes  heightened 
by  smutting  their  bodies,  as  was  supposed  from  their 
leaving  a  mark  behind  on  touching  any  clean  sub- 
stance. Their  hair  is  perfectly  woolly,  and  clotted 
with  grease  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  noses 
though  flat,  are  broad  and  full,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  projects  considerably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  though  not  remarkably  quick 
and  piercing,  give  the  countenance  a  frank,  cheer- 
ful, and  pleasing  cast.  Their  teeth  are  not  very 
white,  nor  well  set,  their  mouths  are  rather  wide  ; 
they  wear  their  beards  long  and  clotted  with  paint. 
In  other  respects  they  are  well  proportioned,  though 
the  belly  piojects  rather  too  much.  Their  most  fa- 
vourite attitude  is  to  stand  with  one  side  forward, 
and  one  hand  grasping  across  the  back  the  opposite 
arm,  which,  on  this  occasion,  hangs  down  by  the 
projecting  side. 
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In  the  bay,  near  the  shore,  were  observed  some 
wretched  constructions  of  sticks,  covered  with  bark, 
which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  huts.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  merely  temporary,  as 
many  of  their  larg^est  trees  appeared  to  have  been'con- 
verted  into  more  comfortal)le  and  commodious  habi- 
tations. The  trunks  of  these  were  hollowed  out  by 
fire  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  That  they  some- 
times dwell  in  them  was  evident  from  the  hearths  in 
the  middle,  made  of  clay,  round  which  four  or  five 
persons  might  sit.  These  places  of  shelter  are  render- 
ed durable  by  their  leaving  one  side  of  the  tree  sound, 
so  that  it  continues  growing  as  luxuriantly  as  those 
which  remain  untouched. 

Voyagers  have  generally  concluded,  that  the  ]ieo- 
ple  here  are  of  the  same'  stock  with  those  of  New 
Zealand,  and  other  southern  islands,  though  they 
diflFer  in  point  of  language. 


CHAP.  in. 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

Discover}/  and  Description  of  the  Countrt/ :  Us  Situa- 
tion, Extent,  Soi/,  Climate,  Mountains,  (^-c. 

THIS  island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  a 
Dutchman,  in  the  year  1642,  who  meeting 
with  a  very  liostiie  reception  from  the  natives,  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  anchor,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  weigh 
without  so  nmch  as  attempting  to  land;  but  gave 
the  appellation  of  ?tlurderers'  Bay  to  the  road  in  which 
he  dro])ped  anchor,  and  the  general  name  of  New 
Zealand  to  the  whole  country,  at  that  period  sup- 
posed to  l»e  part  of  a  southern  continent. 

Captain  Cook  often  visited  New  Zealand,  first  in 
1769,  in  the  close  ol'  which  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year,  he  coasted  the  country  during  a  space 
of  six  months,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  two  large 
islands  divided  by  a  passage  (now  called  Cook's 
Streights)  about  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  and  lying 
nearly  north  and  south  of  each  other,  between  the 
latitudes  of  34  degrees  22  minutes  and  47  degrees  2-5 
minutes  south,  and  between  the  longitude  of  160  and 
180  degrees  cast.  The  same  navigatoi-  visited  it  again 
in  177:3,  and  for  the  third  time  in  1771.  These  two 
islands  are  nearly  of  the  same  extent,  and  taken  to- 
gether, as  large  as  Great  Britain,  having  many  small 
islands  about  them.  The  northernmost  is  called  by 
the  natives  Eahei-Nomarve,  and  the  southernmost 
Tow  or  Tovoi-Poenammoo.  The  latter  is  mostly 
hilly,  and,  to  appearance,  barren  and  thinly  inha- 
bited; but  the  former,  though  very  mountainous,  is 
tolcral>ly  fertile,  and  can  boa.st  of  a  rivulet  running 
througii  every  valley.  Though  these  vallies  do  not 
abound  with  wood,  yet,  from  the  apparent  nature  of 
the  soil,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  ingenious  persons 
that  every  kind  of  European  grain  would  flourish 
here,  and  that  through  the  exertion  of  industry  in  cul- 
tivation, not  only  the  necessaries,  but  luxuries  of  life 
might  be  oi)taineil  in  rich  variety.  The  climate,  upon 
the  whole,  is  said  to  be  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Eni>-Iand,  from  the  ve<>etables  that  were  found  grow- 
ing  there  in  the  winter  season. 

During  six  months  circuit,  in  which  Captain  Cook 
fully  explored  the  coasts  of  both  islands,  he  gave 
names  to  several  bays,  rivers,  and  other  parts  of  those 
coasts,  from  remarkable  characters  and  various  oc- 
curring circumstances.  He  called  the  first  place 
where  he  anchored  Poverty  Bay,  because  no  ne- 
cessaries were  found  there  but  wood.  The  next 
port  he  made  was  named  Mercury  Bay,  because  an 
observation  was  there  made  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury 
over  the  Sun;  it  is  situated  in  latitude  36  degrees  o7 
minntes.  The  river  that  empties  itself  at  the  liead  of 
Mercury  Bay  was  called  the  River  Thames,  from 
its  apparent  resemblance  to  our  river  of  that  name; 
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and  its  banks  are  pointed  out  as  the  most  advantag-c- 
ous  spot  in  these  islands  for  planting  a  colony.  tIic 
Bay  of  Islands,  lying  more  to  the  northward",  derives 
its  appellation  from  the  great  number  of  islauds  con- 
tiguous, and  from  its  several  harbours,  which  are 
equally  safe  and  conunodions. 

North-Cape,  or  Cape-North,  so  called  from  its 
situation,  is  the  northern  extremity  of  land  on  the 
island  Eahei-Nomarve.  The  coast  "along  the  western 
shore  was  called.  The  Desert  Coast,  and  a  peak  re- 
markably high,  of  most  majestic  appearance,  and 
from  the  space  which  the  snow  occupies  upon  it, 
supposed  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the  Peak  of  Te- 
nerilFe,  named  Mount  Egmont;  and  the  shore  under 
it  forming  a  large  cape,  received  the  appellation  of 
Cape  Egmont. 

The  southern  island  was  as  accurately  surveyed  as 
the  northern.  Here  likewise,  from  the  causes  above- 
mentioned,  names  were  given  to  several  parts  as 
Banks's-Island,  Cape-Saunders,  The  Traps,  Dusky- 
Bay,  Admiralty-Bay,  kc.  kc. 

In  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  (in  which  is  situated 
Murderers'-Bay,  so  called  by  Tasman)  was  discover- 
ed a  fine  stream  of  excellent  water,  and  wood  in 
abundance.  The  inhabitants,  who  scarcely  exceed- 
ed four  hundred  in  numl;er,  were  dispersed  along  the 
shore;  they  are  poorer  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  their  ground  is  uncultivated, 
tlieir  chief  food  is  fish  and  fern  roots,  and  their  ca- 
noes are  without  ornunent.  The  climate  here  is 
much  milder  than  that  of  Dusky-Bay,  and  as  no  frost 
was  seen  at  the  beginning  of  June,  almost  the  depth 
of  winter,  it  is  probable  that  it  seldom  freezes  here. 
There  were  some  curiosities  found  on  the  hills  and 
beaches,  and,  from  nsany  difierent  appearances,  the 
former  existence  of  a  volcano  in  New  Zealand  was 
more  tiian  conjectured.  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  is 
particularly  eligible  as  a  port  and  place  of  refresh- 
ment, from  the  number  of  antiscorbutic  plants  which 
grow  upon  every  beach,  many  of  which  contribute 
both  to  health  and  aliment. 

For  the  hills  in  general  towards  the  sea,  are  one 
continued  forest  of  lofty  trees,  which  flourish  with 
uncommon  vigour;  and  it  was  remarked  that  no 
country  abounded  upon  the  whole  so  nmch  with  trees 
and  pbnts,  that  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  natu- 
ralists of  Europe,  as  New  Zealand.  The  size,  growth, 
and  durability  of  the  timber,  rendered  it  fit  for  any 
kind  of  i)uilding.  The  large  trees  on  the  hills  are 
chiefly  of  two  sorts,  one  of  them  is  of  the  size  of  our 
largest  firs,  and  grows  nearly  in  the  same  manner. — 
A  decoction  of  its  leaves  fermented  with  sugar  or 
treacle,  supplies  the  place  of  spruce  in  making  beer, 
and  our  countrymen  acknowledge  it  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  American  spruce  beer;  the  other  sort  of  tree 
is  like  a  maple,  and  often  grows  very  large,  but  is 
only  fit  for  fuel,  the  wood  being  too  heavy  for  masts 
and  yards,  though  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  if 
some  means  couhl  be  devised  to  lighten  them,  they 
would  produce  masts  superior  to  those  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  In  Dusky- Bay  a  beautiful  tree  was  found 
in  flower,  of  the  myrtle  kind,  of  which  an  infusion 
was  drank  instead  of  tea.  Its  leaves  are  aromatic, 
astringent,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  flavour  at  the 
first  infusion,  which  is  changed  to  a  strong  Ijitter  on 
pouring  water  on  the  leaves  a  second  time. 

Trees  of  various  sorts  grow  on  the  flats  behind  the 
beaches :  two  or  three  bear  a  kind  of  plum  of  the  size 
of  prunes;  the  one,  which  is  yellow,  is  called  karraca, 
and  the  other,  which  is  black,  maito,  though  neither 
of  them  art'orded  a  pleasant  taste.  The  woods  in  many 
parts  were  so  over-run  with  supple-jacks,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  force  a  way  through  them;  seve- 
ral of  these  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long. 

This  country  produces  wild  celery  and  a  kind  of 
cresses,  which  grow  in  abundance  on  all  parts  of  the 
sea-coasts;  these  are  sometimes  used  as  salad  ordrcssed 
as  greens;  in  all  those  ways  they  are  excellent,  and, 
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together  with  the  fish,  form  a  desirable  refreshment. 
Here  is  the  proper  mulberry-tree,  but  extremely  rare; 
also  a  berry  which  serves  the  natrves  instead  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  exceeds  all  that  are  made  use  of  for 
such  purposes  in  other  countries.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  this  plant ;  in  one  kind  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  In  the  other,  a  deep  red.  Of  the  leaves  of  these 
plants,  with  very  little  preparation,  the  natives  make 
all  their  common  ap))arel;  of  these  also  they  make 
all  tiieir  lines  and  cordage  for  every  purpose.  These 
are  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  make  with 
hemp.  This  plant  grows  in  all  places  near  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  a,  considerable  way  up  the  hills,  in 
bnnches  or  tufts;  being  perennial,  it  may  be  cut 
dovifn  to  the  root  every  year,  and  requires  little  care 
and  attendance  in  the  cultivation.  It  is  remarked 
that  our  botanists  were  greatly  tantalized  here  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  trees  and  shrubs,  which  had 
lost  their  flowers  and  fruits,  and  only  served  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  great  profusion  of  vegetables  in 
this  country. 

There  are  not  many  insects  in  this  country.    There 
is  a  sort  of  little  crance  fly,  particularly  troublisoine 
in  the  southern  parts  during  bad  weather.     The  sand 
fly,  the  only  no'.iousone,  is  very  numerous  here,  and  , 
is  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  musquito.     Their  bite 
causes  a  swelling  and  intolerable  itching.     There  are  ' 
some  butterflies,  two  sorts  of  dragon  flies,  some  small 
grasshoppers,  several  sorts  of  spiders,  some  black  ants,  ! 
and  scorpion  flies,  with  whose  chirping  the  woods  re-  \ 
sound.     There  are  snakes  and  lizards  of  an  enormous 
size.  I 

In  the  woods  are  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
birds,  some  are  very  beautiful,  and  most  of  them  pe-  1 
culiar  to  the  place.     The  only  bird  here  which  re- 
sembles any  in  Europe  is  the  gannet;  here  are  ducks 
and  shaggs,  but  very  dift'erent  from  any  among-  us; — ■ 
their  hawks,  owls,  and  quails  difter  but  little.     There 
is  a  small  green  bird,  almost  the  only  musical  one  to 
be  found  here.     His  melody  is  so  sweet,  and  his  notes 
so  varied,  that  the  listener  would  imagine  himself 
surrounded  by  a  variety  of  birds,  when  he  exerts  his 
vocal  powers.     From  this  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  mocking  bird.     Here  are  water  hens  of  a  large 
species;  rails  are  scarce  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand, 
except  at  Dusky  Bay,  where  they  were  seen  in  great 
numbers;  also  cormorants,  oyster-catchers  or  sea-pies,  j 
albatrosj^es,  ducks,  penguins,  and  other  sorts  of  the  , 
a((uatic  kind.     Five  species  of  ducks  were  found  in  ; 
Dusky  Bay,  differing  from  each   other  in  size  and 

Elumage.     Among    the  small  birds  are  the   wattle- 
ird,  the  poy-bird,   and  the  fantail.     Of  the  fantail 
there  are  different  sorts ;    but  the  body  of  the  most  j 
remarkable  one  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  good  Albert, 
yet  it  spreads  a  tail  of  most  beautiful  plumage,  svu'- 
prizing  in  extent  considering  its  size.      Our  late  tra-  j 
vellers  remark,  that  though  it  would  be  diflicult  and 
fatiguing  to  follow  the  birds  of  sport  on  account  of 
the  quantity  of  underwood  and  the  climbing  plants,  j 
yet  by  continuing  in  one  place,  a  fowler  may  shoot  as 
many  in  a  day  as  would  serve  seven  or  eight  pei-sons. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  observation  is,  that  these  i 
birds  were  so  little  acquainted  with   mankind,  that 
they  familiarly  perched  on  the  nearest  branches,  and 
hopped   even    on     the  ends   of   the    fowling-pieces,  ' 
looking  at  every  one  that  came  near  them  with  the  , 
greatest  curiosity.  j 

In  this  extensive  country,  the  only  quadrupeds  < 
which  are  known  are  dogs  and  rats.  The  dogs  are  i 
of  the  rough,  long  haired  sort,  with  pricked  ears,  and 
much  resembling  the  shephenl's  cur;  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  though  kept  by  the  natives  as  a 
domestic  animal,  pampered  and  indulged  with  fish  as 
food  in  common  with  their  masters,  their  bodies  are 
afterwards  eaten  by  tliem,  and  their  skins  applied  to 
various  uses  of  dress  and  ornament.  The  custom  of 
eating  dog's  flesh  is  partly  general  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  southern  climes,  and  was  at  length 


adopted  by  our  European  navigators  as  a  relief  from 
the  loathsome  taste  of  salt  provisions.  The  leg  of 
a  dog,  killed  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  was  roasted 
and  served  up  at  the  captain's  table,  which. the 
company,  through  disuse,  could  not  distinguish  from 
mutton. 

Many  sorts  of  fish  were  caught  here  by  the  Seine, 
and  among  the  rest  a  species  unknown  in  Europe, 
but  very  delicious.  Every  creek  swarms  with  them. 
Mackerel  of  various  kinds  were  caught  in  immense 
shoals;  but  the  highest  luxury  which  the  sea  affords 
here,  is  the  lobster,  or  sea  cray-fish,  which  difters 
from  those  in  Europe  in  several  particulars.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  prickles  on  their  backs,  and 
are  red  when  first  taken  out  of  the  water.  There 
are  elephant  fish,  mullets,  soles,  flounders,  bream, 
congor-eels,  and  a  fish  of  five  or  six  pounds  weight, 
called  by  the  natives  a  mogge.  With  the  hook  and 
line  was  caught  a  blackish  fish  called  cole  fish  by  the 
seamen,  but  differing  greatly  from  that  of  the  sauip 
name  in  Europe.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  small  salmon, 
skate,  gurnards,  and  nurses;  these  in  general,  are 
well-flavoured,  but  the  small  salmon,  cole-fish,  and 
niog'ge,  are  superior  to  the  others.  There  are  vast 
quantities  of  muscles  among  the  rocks,  many  cockles 
in  the  sand  of  the  small  beaches,  and  in  some  places 
oysters,  which,  though  small,  have  an  agreeable 
taste,  together  with  other  shell-fish  of  various  kinds. 
There  is  not  here  any  mineral  deserving  notice,  ex- 
cept a  green  jasper  stone,  of  which  the  tools  and  orna- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  are  made.  This  is  held  in 
high  estimation  among  them,  and  they  entertain  some 
superstitious  notions  about  the  mode  of  its  genera- 
tion, but  the  particulars  our  countrymen  could  not 
comprehend. 

In  New  Zealand  the  number  of  inhabitants  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country.  The  southern 
part  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  consisting  chiefly  ol' 
wanderers ;  but  the  northern  is  better  peopled,  though 
the  western  side  of  the  island  is  quite  a  desert,  and 
the  interior  parts  are  so  mountainous  that  scarce  auy 
place  is  inhabited  but  the  sea  coasts. 

The  stature  of  the  islanders  in  general  is  equal  to  the 
Europeans,  but  they  are  not  so  well  formed,  especially 
about  the  liml)s,  which  are  distorted  by  sitting  so  much 
on  their  hams,  and  being  deprived,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  from  using  that  kind  of  ex- 
ercise which  would  rentier  the  body  straight  and  well 
proportioned.  Some  however,  are  well  made,  vi- 
gorous and  active,  and  have  a  good  share  of  adroit- 
ness and  manual  dexterity. 

Their  complexion  is  mostly  brown,  though  not 
deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  has  been  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  are  rather  darker  in 
the  southern  island.  Their  faces  are  commonly 
round,  their  lips  rather  full,  and  their  noses  (thoug-h 
not  flat)  large  towards  the  point.  Their  eyes  are 
large,  their  teeth  broad  and  irregular,  their  hair  in 
general  black,  strong'  and  straight,  commonly  cut 
short  on  the  hinder  part,  and  liic  rest  tied  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  The  countenance  of  the  young 
is  generally  free  and  open,  but  in  many  of  the  men  it 
has  a  serious  or  sullen  cast.  The  men  are  larger  than 
the  women,  who  are  n«t  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
graces  either  in  form  or  feature  ;  but  their  voices  are 
very  soft  and  hannonions,  by  which  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished,  the  dress  of  both  sexes  being  nearly  the 
same.  Like  the  women  of  most  other  countries,  they 
have  a  chearfulness  superior  to  the  men,  and  a  greater 
flow  of  animal  spirits. 

They  have  a  garment  made  of  silky  flax,  about  five 
feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Tiiis  a[)pears  to 
be  their  principal  manufacture,  which  is  performed 
by  knotting.  Two  corners  of  this  ganuent  pass 
over  the  shouldei-s,  and  they  fasten  it  on  the  breast 
with  that  which  covers  the  body  ;  it  is  again  fastened 
about  the  belly  with  a  girdle  made  of  mat.  It  is  some- 
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of  them  wear  coats  over  tliis  garment,  extciuliiig  from  j!  as  filthy  in  tlieir  fi^ediii---  as  in  their  persons,  which 
the  shoulders  to  the  heels.  The  most  common  co-  li  often  emit  a  verv  otVcnsive  effluvia,  from  tlie  qnantitv 
vering,  however,  is  a  (jnantity  of  the  sedgy  jihmt,  ,[  of  grease  about  iheni,  and  from  their  never  washiiig 
badly  manufactured,  fastened  to  a  string  and  tin-own   '|  their  sarments. 


over  the  shoulders,  vvhent'e  it  falls  down  on  all  sides 
to  the  middle  of  the  thiglis.  They  adorn  their  lieads 
with  feathers,  combs  of  bone  or  wood,  pearl  shells, 
and  the  inner  skin  of  leaves.  Both  sexes  have  their 
ears  slit,  in  which  are  hung  beads,  pieces  of  jas[)er, 
.  or  bits  of  cloLh.  Some  have  the  septum  of  the  nose 
bored  in  the  lower  part,  but  no  ornament  was  seen 
in  it.  Their  tattowing  is  done  very  curiously,  in 
spiral  and  other  figures,  and  in  many  places  indented 
with  their  skin,  so  as  to  look  like  carving  :  but,  at  a 
distance,  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  only  smeared 
with  black  paint.  This  tattowing  and  staining  the 
face  is  peculiar  to  the  principal  men  among  them  ; 
those  of  inferior  rank,  as  well  as  women,  content 
themselves  with  besmearina'  their  taces  with  red 
paint  or  ochre.  The  women  wear  necklaces  of 
•shark's  teeth,  or  bunches  of  long  beads,  and  some  of 
them  have  small  triangular  aprons,  adornetl  witii  fea- 
thers or  pieces  of  pearl-siiells  fastened  about  the  waist 
with  a  double  or  treble  set  of  cords.  Their  winter 
<lress  is  a  shagsfy  cloak,  called  ijoghee  boghce,  which 
liangs  round  tlieir  necks  hke  a  thatch  of  straw.  Their 
cloth  is  white  and  as  glossy  as  silk,  worked  by  hands, 
and  wrought  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  in  a 
loom,  and  is  chiefly  worn  by  the  nun,  though  it  is 
]«ade  by  women,  who  also  carry  burdens  and  do  all 
the  drudgery. 

They  erect  their  huts  with  great  facility.  They 
have  been  seen  to  erect  above  twenty  of  them  on  a . 
spot  of  ground  which  was  covered  with  plants  and 
shrubs  not  an  hour  before.  The  savages  had  no  sooner 
leaped  from  the  canoes,  than  they  tore  up  the  shrubs 
and  plants  from  the  ground  they  had  fi.ved  on,  and 
put  up  some  part  of  the  framing'  of  a  hut.  These  huts 
are  sufficiently  calculated  for  aftbrding  shelter  from 
the  rain  and  wind,  and  are  built  contiguous  to  each 
other.  The  best  seen  was  built  in  the  manner  of  one 
of  our  country  barns,  and  was  about  six  feet  in  height, 
fifteen  in  breadth,  and  thirty-three  in  leniith.  'The 
inside  was  strong  ami  regular,  well  fastened  by  means 
of  withes,  &c.  and  pau»ted  red  and  black.  At  one 
end  it  had  a  hole  serving  as  a  door  to  creep  out  at, 
near  which  was  a  square  hole,  which  served  both  for 
window  and  chimney; 

Their  hippahs,  or  fortified  villages,  consist  of  strong 
Jiolds,  erected  on  rocks,  and  securetl  on  the  land  side 
by  a  bank,  a  ditch,  and  an  high  paling  within  the 
ditch.  Some  hav  e  out-works  curiously  constructed. 
These  places  seem  only  to  be  the  occttsional  abodes 
of  the  natives,  iu  case  of  danger  from  their  enemies; 
for  as  soon  as  their  state  of  trau(juilUty  returns,  they 
quit  these  heights  for  the  level  country. 

They  feed  mostly  on  fish,  which  they  catcii  with 
ditferent  kinds  of  nets,  or  wooden  lish-hooks,  pointed 
with  bone,  but  made  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  I 
that  it  appears  astonishing  how  they  can  answer  such  i 
a  purpose.  They  shewed  themselves  more  expert  ! 
fishermen  than  any  of  their  European  visitants,  nor 
were  any  of  the  methods  practised  by  our  people 
equal  to  theirs.  They  dress  their  fish  by  roasting,  or 
rather  baking  them»  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  boiling.  It  is  thus  tiiey  also  dress  tiie  root  of 
the  large  fern-tree,  in  n  hole  prepared  for  that  [)ur- 
pose  :  when  <lressed  they  split  it,  and  find  a  glutinous 
substance  within  not  unlike  sago  powder.  The  smaller 
fern-root  seems  to  be  their  substitute  for  bread,  being 
dried  and  carried  about  with  them,  together  with  great 
•  quantities  of  dried  fish,  when  they  go  far  from  their 
habitations. 

Water  is  their  only  drink,  and  they  constantly  re- 
.  fnse«l  to  touch  either  wine  or  brandy,  when  on  board 
tl»e  European  vessels,  and  drank  pure  water,  or  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  though  they  partook  very  freely  of 
the  provisions  that  were  put  on  the  table.     They  are 
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]  For  an  uncivilized  people,  their  ingenuitv  claims 
notice  ;  as,  without  the  assistance  of  metal  tools  they 
make  every  thing  by  which  they  procure  their  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  and  warlike  weapons,  with  ne.itnoss, 
strength  and  convenience.  Their  cliief  mechanical 
tools  are  the  adze  and  axe,  made  of  hard  black  stone, 
chisels  of  human  l>one,  or  fragments  of  jasper.  Thev 
esteem  their  axes  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions, 
nor  will  they  part  with  one  of  them  upon  any  consider-' 
ation.  They  have  baskets  of  various  kinds  and  si/cs, 
made  of  wicker-work.  The  making  of  nets  seems 
to  be  the  staple  manufacture  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  were  visited.  These  nets  are  of  a 
circular  form,  extending  by  two  hoops,  and  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter;  the  top  is  open, 
and  they  fasten  sea-ears  to  the  bottom  as  a  bait. 
They  let  down  this  net,  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  when  tiiey  imagine  fish  enougli  are  collected 
over  it,  they  draw  up  by  a  gentle  motion,  so  that  the 
fish  rise  with  it,  scarcely  sensible  that  they  are  lifted, 
till  they  come  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
then  a  sadden  jerk  brings  them  with  the  net  into  the 
boat. 

They  hav  e  a  singular  taste  for  carving,  which  must 
be  admitted  as  their  master-])iece.  This  ajjpears  on 
the  most  trifling  things;  the  ornaments  on  the  heads 
of  some  of  their  canoes,  not  only  display  muclj 
design,  but  execution,  thougii  their  tools  in  general 
are  very  avvkwar*!.  A  shell,  a  piece  of  Hint  or 
jasper,  is  their  substitute  for  a  knife,  and  a  shark's 
tooth,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  is  their 
auger. 

Their  chief  weapons  are  spears  or  lances,  darts, 
battle-axes,  and  the  patoo-patoo.  The  spear  is  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
sometimes  headed  with  bone.  It  is  grasped  by  the 
middle,  so  that  the  part  behind  balancing  that  before, 
makes  a  push  more  difiicult  to  be  parried,  than  that 
of  a  weapon  which  is  held  by  the  end.  The  patoo- 
patoo  is  formed  hke  a  pointed  battledore,  with  a  short 
handle,  and  sharp  edges,  and  designed  for  close 
fighting;  through  the  handle  there  is  a  string  to  twist 
round  the  hand  when  the  weapon  is  used,  Tlie 
patoo-patoo  is  worn  in  the  girdle  as  a  considerable 
military  ornament. 

The  chiefs  carry  about  them  a  stafi'  of  distinction, 
generally  the  rib  of  a  whale,  ornamented  round  tlie  top 
with  carving,  dog-skin,  and  feathers,  like  our  lialberls. 
Sometimes  this  staff  is  merely  a  stick,  about  six  feet 
long,  adorned  in  the  same  muuncr,  and  inlaid  with  a 
shell  resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

Their  canoes  are  of  difiereut  sizes,  and  much  re- 
semble the  New-England  whale-boat.  Some  of  the 
largest  sort  stem  to  be  built  for  war,  being  near 
seventy  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  and 
a  half  deep.  They  have  a  sharp  bottom,  consisting 
of  three  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  of  which  that  in 
tlie  middle  is  the  longest.  The  side  planks  are  sixty- 
two  feet  long,  in  one  piece,  antl  carried  in  bas- 
relief ;  the  head  is  still  more  richly  adorned  with 
carving.  The  gunwale  Imards  are  likewise  frequently 
ornamented  with  tufts  of  white  feathers  placed  upon 
a  black  ground,  'i'heir  boats  are  worked  by  pad- 
dles, about  six  feet  long,  neatly  made,  the  bladi;  be- 
ing oval,  pointed  at  the  bollom,  and  gradually  losing 
its  oval  form  in  the  handle.  They  make  their  strokes 
with  those  paddles  with  incredible  quickness,  and 
keep  time  so  exactly,  that  all  the  rowers  seem  ac- 
tuated by  one  common  impulse.  Sails  of  uiatting 
fixed  upright,  between  two  poles,  are  sometinn^s 
used;  but  they  can  make  no  way  with  these,  unless 
it  be  right  before  the  wind.  'I'he  smaller  canoes 
were  no  other  than  trunks  of  trees,  intended  wholly 
for  flshiuuf,  without  either  convenience  or  ornament. 
7  1  The 
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The  New  Zealanders  are  by  no  means  expert  in  na- 
vii>ation. 

The  natives  of  this  country  live  under  continual 
apprehensions    of  beinar   destroyed  by    each  other ; 
most  of  their  tribes  having,  as  they  think,  sustained 
injuries  from  some  other  tribe,  which  they  are  over- 
ca"-er  to  revenge.     They  generally  steal  upon  the  ad- 
verse party  in  the  night;  and  if  tiiey  chance  to  find 
them  unguarded,    wliich   however   seldom   happens, 
they  put  every  one  to  death  without  distinction,  not 
sparing  even  women  or  children.      When  they  have 
completed  the  inhuman  massacre,  they  gorge  them- 
selves on  the  spot,  or  carry  off  as   many  bodies  as 
tliey  can,  and  feast  on  theni  at  home  with  the  most 
liorrid  acts  of  brntaUty.     If  they  are  discovered  before 
they  have  time  to  execute  their  sanguinary  purpose, 
they  usually  steal  off  again,  and  sometimes  they  are  i 
pursued  anil  attacked   by   tlie   adverse  party  in  then- 
turn.    They  never  give  quarter,  so  that  the  vanquished 
must  trust  to  flight  alone  for  safety.      From  this  state  ] 
of  perpetual  hostility,  and  tliis  destructive  mode  of 
carrying  it  on,  a  New  Zealander  acquires  such  liabi- 
tual  vigilance  and  circumspection,  that  he  is  seldom 
otVliis  guard;  indeed,  they  have  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  be  vigilant. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  isle,  in  particular, 
lead  a  wandering  kind  of  life,  and  seem  to  be  under 
no  regular  kind  of  government,  yet  the  head  of  each 
tribe  is  respected,  and,  on  some  occasions,  commands 
obedience.  Those  of  the  northern  isle  acknowletlge 
a  sovereign,  to  whom  great  respect  is  paid,  and  by 
whom  justice  is  probably  administered.  The  Euro- 
pean visitants  were  given  to  understand,  that  they 
possessed  their  authority  by  inheritancr. 

It  ap[)ears  that  the  men  here  till  the  ground,  make 
nets,  catch  birds,  and  fish  with  nets  and  lines,  and 
the  women  dig  up  fern-roots,  collect  lobsters,  and  other 
shell-lish,  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  beach,  dress 
the  food,  and  weave  cloth.  Respect  is  \^a\d  to  old 
men  among  them,  who  may  be  supposed  to  owe  their 
consequence  to  the  long  experience  they  have  gained; 
but  their  chiefs  are  strong,  active  young  men,  in  the 
prime  and  flower  of  their  life. 

Their  excessive  cruelty  towards  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen, in  the  year  1773,  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing relation  ; 

The  two  ships  commanded  by  the  captains  Cook 
and  Furneaux  having  parted  company,  and  not  hap- 
pening to  join  again,  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  captain  Cook,  captain  Furneaux   arrived   in  the 
month   of  Decendier   in   Queen   Charlotte's  Sound. 
While  he  lay  there,  a  cutter,  with  two  petty  oflficers 
and  eight  seamen,  being  sent  up  a  creek  to  procure 
wood  and  water,  not  returning  the  next  day,  a  boat 
was  sent   with   an   ofticer  in  (juest  of  them.     They 
•were  soon  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  some  parts  of  the 
cutter,  and  some  shoes,  one  of  which  was  known  to 
belon-^  to  a  midsliipman  who  was  one  of  the  party: 
presently  a  piece  of  meat  was  found,  which  at  first 
was  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  salted  meat   belong- 
ing to  the  cutter's  crew ;  but  on  closer  examination, 
was  found  to  be  fresh.     Several  baskets  lay  on  the 
beach  tied   up,   which  tlicy   eagerly   cut  open,   and 
found  to  contain  roasted  flesh  and  fern-roots,  which 
scr\  cd  them  for  bread.     On  further  search  many  shoes 
Avere  found,    and   a  hand,   which  was  inmiediately 
known    to    belong    to    a  forecastle-man,    it   being 
marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  with  an 
instrument,    by  a  native  of  Otaheite.     Many  other 
articles  were  iound,  till  having  searched  in  vain  in 
every  part  of  the  beach  for  the  cutter,  a  shocking 
spectacle   suddenly   opened   to   their   view.        Here 
were  scattered  the  heads,  hearts,  and  lungs  of  several 
of  the  unhappy  men,  who  had  been  massacred  by  the 
natives,  and  dogs  were  seen  devouring  their  entrails. 
The  sailors  stood  aghast,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
sight,  and  with  imprecations  vowed  revenge,  which 
was  soon  executed,  by  firiujf  at,  and  kilHng  many  of 


the  savao-es,  and  destroying  all  the  canoes  that  lay  on 
the  beach. 

Yet  notwitlistanding  their  ferocity  in  the  above, 
and  divers  other  instances  iu  their  dispositson,  our 
couutrymen  had  an  opportunity  of  remarkiug,  not 
only  their  personal  suI)ordiuation,  but  some  proofs  of 
their  hospitality.  Going  on  shore  in  search  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country,  two  very  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen  accidentally  fell  in  with  an  agreeable. 
Indian  family.  The  principal  were  a  widow,  and  a 
darling  son  about  ten  years  old.  The  widow  was 
mourning  for  her  husband,  according  to  their  custom, 
with  tears  of  blood,  and  a  child,  by  the  death  of 
the  father,  was  become  proprietor  of  a  district  of 
land.  The  widow  and  her  son  were  sitting  upon 
mats,  and  the  r<  st  of  the  faniily,  to  tiie  number  of 
sixteen  or  sexenteen  of  both  sexes,  sat  round  them 
in  the  open  air:  for  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
home,  oi-  other  shelter  from  the  weather,  the  iucle- 
mencies  of  which  custom  had  enabled  then)  to  en- 
dure without  any  lasting  inconvenience.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  their  whole  behaviour  was  obliging, 
afl'able,  and  unsuspicious.  They  presented  their  vi- 
sitants with  a  fish,  and  a  brand  of  fire  to  dress  it,  and 
importuned  them  to  stay  till  morning,  which  they 
would  have  done,  had  they  not  expected  the  vessel  to 
sail. 

When  om-  British  navigators  first  explored  these 
part!»,  the  first  inhabitants  they  saw  were  a  man  and 
two  women.  The  man  stood  with  a  battle=a\e  and 
club  iu  his  hand,  on  the  rocky  point  of  an  island, 
and  called  to  the  commander  and  others  who  were 
passing  near  him  in  a  boat.  The  women  were  be- 
hind him,  each  with  a  long  spear  in  her  hand.  His 
salutation  was  answered  in  the  language  of  Otaheite, 
"  Tayo  barrc  mai ;"  Friend,  come  hither.  He  did 
not,  however,  stir  from  his  post;  but  held  a  long 
speech,  frequently  swinging  round  his  club,  on 
which  he  leaned  at  other  times.  The  commander 
landed  on  the  rock  alone.  The  poor  native  gave 
evident  tokc  fis  of  fear,  but  stood,  however,  firm  on 
the  same  spot.  The  coiiimander  went  up  to  him 
and  embraced  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  by  joining  noses.  This  token  of  amity  dis- 
pelled all  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
The  man  received  the  presents  that  were  made  him, 
and  the  two  women  joined  company.  One  of  them 
had  a  prodigious  excrescence  on  the  upper  lip,  and 
was  in  every  respect  remarkably  ugly.  But  on  a 
renewal  of  the  visit  the  next  day,  the  natives  re- 
ceived all  the  articles  that  were  offered  them  with 
great  indift'erence,  except  hatchets  and  spike  nails; 
in  return  for  which,  they  parted  with  several  of  , 
their  ornaments  and  weapons,  but  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  part  with  their  spears.  A  good  understand- 
in<i"  being  now  established,  the  next  time  our  coun- 
trymen visited  them,  they  found  them  dressed  out 
in  the  highest  taste  of  the  country.  Their  hair  was 
combed,  tied  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  anointe<l 
with  oil  or  grease;  white  feathers  were  stuck  at  the 
top;  some  had  fillets  of  white  feathers  all  round  tlu; 
head,  and  others  wore  pieces  of  an  albatross  skin,  with 
the  fine  down  in  their  ears.  A  cloak  of  red  baize 
was  presented  to  the  chief,  iu  return  for  which,  he 
gave  the  commander  a  patoo-patop,  which  he  drew 
from  his  side. 

A  man  and  young  woman  being  pre\  ailed  on  to 
come  on  board,  the  former,  before  he  left  the  shore, 
broke  off  a  small  green  branch  from  a  hush,  walked 
on  with  it  in  his  liand,  and  having  struck  the  ship's 
side  with  it  several  times,  began  to  recite  a  kind  of 
speech  or  prayer,  which  seemed  to  have  regular 
cadences,  and  to  be  arranged  in  metre  as  a  poem. 
It  lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  and  when  over,  he 
threw  the  branch  into  the  main  chain,  and  went  on 
board.  This  manner  of  delivering  solemn  oration.s, 
and  making  peace,  is  practised  by  all  nations  in  the 
South-Seas,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  vari- 
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dvxs  voyagers.      All  they  i>aw  excited  the  curiosity 
both  of  the  girl  and  the  man ;  they  were  particularly 

E leased  to  find  the  use  of  chairs,  and  that  they  niioht 
e  removed  from  place  to  place ;  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  fix  their  attention  to  any  one  thino-  for  a  sin<i-le 
moment. 

Of  all  the  various  presents  that  were  made  the  man, 
hatchets  and  spike  nails  still  continued  to  1)e  most 
valuable  in  his  eyes ;  these  he  would  never  suffer  to  go 
out  of  his  hands  after  he  had  once  laid  hold  of  them, 
whereas  he  would  lay  many  other  articles  carelessly 
down,  and  often  at  last  lea\  e  them  behind  him.  They 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  any  thin"-;  but 
passed  some  compliments  on  our  countrymen,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  forms  and  customs. 

In  a  short  time  an  acquaintance  was  cultivated  with 
a  few  more  of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only 
inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  country. — These  covetei 
the  possession  of  every  thing  they  saw,  or  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  except  nuiskets,  which  they  would 
not  touch,  liaving  learnt  to  dread  them  as  instruments 
of  death,  from  tlie  destruction  they  had  seen  them 
make  among  the  wild  fowl. 

The  disposition  of  these  people  is  however  very 
open,  for  if  they  had  not  discovered  themselves,  and 
thereby  made  the  first  advances,  tiiey  might  witli  great 
ease  have  kept  themselves  concealed;  but  a  certain 
openness  and  honesty  appeared  strongly  to  mark  their 
character;  for  had  they  been  inclined  to  treacherv, 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  cut  oft"  small 
parties  that  were  frequently  dispersed  in  different  parts 
of  the  woods  in  which  they  might  have  been  but  too 
successful. 

The  following  little  anecdotes  may  tend  further  to 
a  display  of  the  disposition  of  these  islanders. 

A  New  Zealander  came  on  board  an  European 
vessel  when  she  lay  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  and  daughter.  Being  intro- 
duced into  the  cabin,  the  son  was  presented  by  the 
captain  with  divers  trinkets,  and  dressed  out  in  one 
of  his  own  white  shirts.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
impulse  of  puerile  vanity,  he  ran  upon  deck  in  order 
to  shew  his  finery  to  his  countrymen.  An  old  he- 
goat,  conceiving  a  kind  of  capricious  dislike  to  the 
ludicrous  figufe  of  poor  Khoaa  (for  that  was  the 
boy's  name)  assailed  him,  and  raising  himself  on  his 
hind  legs,  with  one  butt  of  his  head,  laid  him  pros- 
trate on  the  deck.  The  father,  amazed  to  see  the 
inestimable  present  begrimed  with  filth,  bestowed 
many  blows  on  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  in  token  of 
his  resentment.  The  shirt,  however,  by  washing 
Ivas  soon  brought  to  its  former  state  of  purity :  and 
what  was  more,  the  boy  was  washed  all  over;  most 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  :  but  the  provi- 
dent father,  dreading  another  miscluince  to  the  pre- 
cious vestment,  carefully  rolled  it  up,  and  taking 
oflf  his  own  dress,  made  a  bundle  of  it,  in  which  he 
placed  all  the  presents  that  he  and  liis  son  had 
received. 

A  disposition  to  steal  and  secret  every  thing  they 
could  lav  their  hands  on,  was  discoverable  in  all  that 
came  ou  board  the  vessel  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ; 
and  those  that  were  detected,  were  treated  with  me- 
rited disgrace  and  ignominy.  They  appeared  to  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  shame  wiiich  their  behaviour 
brought  on  them;  nay,  one  of  them  uttered  threats, 
and  made  violent  gestures  in  his  canoe. — Upon  ano- 
ther occasion  of  the  like  nature,  a  young  New  Zea- 
lander discovered  his  resentment  by  striking  a  sailor, 
merely  for  the  recovering  his  property  that  had  been 
stolen;  but  the  tar,  according  to  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, imprinted  the  marks  of  his  fist  on  the  face  of  the 
aggressor. 

A  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  drink  a  glass  of  Madeira  wine,  which 
caused  him  to  make  wry  faces;  but  a  glass  of  sweet 
Cape  wine  being  filled  out  to  him,  he  relished  it  so 
well  as  to  lick  his  lips,  and  desired  to  have  another* 


which  he  likewise  drank  off".  This  soon  began  to  ele- 
vate his  spirits,  as  appeared  from  the  volu!)ility  of  his 
tongue  and  his  antic  gestures,  as  well  as  his  expression 
of  indignation  at  being  refused  divers  articlis,  for 
which  he  had  conceived  a  predilection.  In  a  word, 
his  behaviour  was  such,  as  exhibited  a  very  jiist  sam- 
ple of  the  inijiatient  temper  of  these  people. 

Several  of  the  natives  here  had  very  evpressive 
countenances;  particularly  some  old  men  with  grey 
and  white  beards,  and  some  young  men  with  great 
ciuantities  of  bushy  hair,  which  hung  wildly  over 
their  faces  and  encreased  the  ferocity  of  their  looks. 
As  proofs  of  the  force  of  superior  genius,  their  en- 
quiries after  Tupia,  and  the.  concern  they  shewed  for 
his  death,  were  singularly  emphatical.  It  was 
shrewdly  observed  by  one  of  our  countrymen  present, 
that  this  man,  witii  the  capacity  with  "which  he  was 
endowed,  and  which  had  been  "cultivated  no  further 
than  the  simplicity  of  his  native  manners  extended, 
was  probably  better  (pialified  for  civilizing  the  New 
Zealanders,  than  any  of  the  more  enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Their  various  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  as 
exhibited  before  the  Europeans,  were  as  follow; 
One  of  their  young  men  mounted  a  fighting  stage, 
which  they  call  i)orava,  and  another  went  into  a  ditch. 
Both  he  who  was  to  defend  the  place,  and  he  who 
was  to  assault  it,  sung  the  war-song,  and  danced  with 
frightful  gesticulations.  These  were  practised  as 
means  of  working  themselves  up  into  that  mechanical 
fury,  which  among  all  uncivilized  nations  is  the  ne- 
cessary prelude  to  a  battle.  Tlieir  engagements,  whe- 
ther in  boats  or  on  shore,  are  generally  hand  to  hand, 
and  the  slaughter  must  consequently  be  great,  as  a 
second  blow  with  any  of  their  weapons  is  unnecessarv, 
if  the  first  takes  place.  Their  trust,  however,  seems 
to  be  principally  placed  in  the  patoo-patoo,  already 
described.  They  gloried  in  their  cruelties,  and 
shewed  their  visitors  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
patched their  prisoners,  which  was  to  knock  them 
down  with  their  patoo-patoos,  and  then  to  rip  them 
up.  They  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  their  j)ractice 
of  eating  their  enemies.  The  bones  of  a  man  were 
seen  with  the  flesh  off;  and  every  circumstance  con- 
curred to  render  it  evident  that  these  j)eople  were 
cannibals,  for  there  was  found  in  one  of  their  pro- 
vision baskets,  the  remaining  flesh,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  dressed  by  fire,  and  in  the  gristles  at  the 
end  were  the  marks  of  teeth  which  hadknawed  them. 
To  ascertain  the  fact,  Tupia  was  directed  to  ask  what 
bones  they  were;  the  Indians  without  hesitation  re- 
plied, the  bones  of  a  man :  when  asked  what  was  be- 
come of  the  flesh,  they  replied,  they  had  eaten  it. — 
One  being  afterwards  asked  why  they  did  not  eat  the 
body  of  a  woman  that  was  seen  floating  upon  the 
water?  The  woman,  they  said,  died  of  a  disease;  and 
added,  that  she  was  their  relation,  and  they  eat  only 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  more  ]>assionate 
than  the  other  South  Sea  islanders  in  general,  yet  they 
are  more  modest;  and  if  the  women  are  not  invinci"- 
ble,  the  terras  and  manner  of  their  compliance  are  as 
decent  as  those  in  marriage  among  the  Europeans. — 
When  an  overture  is  made  to  any  young  woman,  the 
party  is  given  to  understand,  that  the  consent  of  friend.i 
is  necessary;  that  a  suitable  present  must  be  made; 
that  the  consenting  female  must  be  treated  with  good 
manners :  that  no  unbecoming  liberties  umst  be  taken, 
and  that  day-light  must  not  be  witness  to  what  passes 
between  them. 

The  lower  garment  worn  by  the  women,  is  bound 
fast  round  them,  except  when  they  go  into  the  water 
to  catch  lobsters,  and  then  they  take  care  not  to  be 
seen  by  the  men.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  morals 
of  the  natives,  both  male  and  female,  appeared  not 
to  be  at  all  mended  by  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. It  was  observed  by  our  countrymen,  on  their 
second  visit,  that  instead  of  behaving  with  the  same 
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reserve  t.mt  had  marked  their  conduct  before,  both 
.sexes  had  abandoned  their  native  principles,  and  the 
men  promoted  a  shameful  traffic  of  their  daughters 
and  sisters.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
married  women  were  suffereil  to  ha\e  any  intercourse 
ot  this  kmd.  The  ideas  of  female  chastity,  which 
prevail  here,  are  quite  different  from  ours;  for  here 
a  o-irl  may  grant  her  favours  to  a  plurality  of  lovers, 
without  any  stain  on  her  character;  but  conjuoal  fide- 
lity IS  rig-orously  expected  if  she  marries.  Poly^-amy 
IS  allowed :  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to'haA  e 


two  or  tliree  wives.  The  females  are  marriageable  at 
a  very  early  ag^e;  and  it  should  seem  that  one  who  is 
unmarried  is  but  in  a  forlorn  state  :  she  can  with  diffi- 
culty get  a  subsistence,  at  least  she  is  in  a  c'reat  mea- 
sure without  a  protector,  though  in  constant  want  of 
a  ))owerTul  one. 

In  some  places  to  the  northward,  there  were  consi- 
derable traces  of  cultivation,  and  the  ground  appeared 
as  Avell  broken  and  tilled  as  amono-st  us.  The  plan- 
tations were  ofrlifterent  extent  froin  one  or  two  acres 
10  ten,  and  in  the  whole  of  Poverty  Bay  there  appeared 
Ir.w  loO  to  200  acres  in  cultivation,  though  an  liun- 
dred  people  were  not  seen  all  the  time  the  Europeans 
continued  there. 

As  Tupia  was  perfectly  understood  in  his  own 
language  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  similarity  of  dialect  in  all  the  islands 
visited  by  our  European  navigators,  it  was  deemed 
n  stvong  argument  for  the  inhabitants  being  all  de- 
scended from  one  common  stock.  Exceptions  are 
however  found  to  the  universality  of  the  lano-uaoe 
among  tlie  inliabitants  of  New  Caledonia  and  tlie 
I\ew  Hebrides. 

The  war-song  of  New  Zealand  is  extraordinary.— 
In  It  the  women  join  the  men  with  horrid  distortions 
ot  countenance  and  hideous  cries,  which  they  utter 
in  extreme  good  time.      Their  musical  instruments 
consist  of  a  trumpet,  or  tube  of  wood,  about  four  feet 
long,  and  pretty  straight.     It  makes  a  stran-e  and 
uncouth  noise,  and  it  was  observed  they  always  so'unded 
the  same  note.     Another  trumpet  was  made  of  a  laroe 
whelk    mounted  with   wood,    curiously  carved,  and 
jHerced  at  the  point  where  the  mouth  was  applied  — 
An   hideous  bellowing  was  all  the  sound  that  could 
be  produced  from  this  instrument.     The  natives  were 
frequently  heard  singing  on  shore,  as  well  as  in  their 
canoes,  and  sometimes  they  sang  on  board  the  Euro- 
j)ean  vessels. 

Some  of  the  New  Zealanders,  inhabitants  of  Queen 
Charlotte  s  Sound,  exhibited  an  /uiva,  or  dance,  on 
the  quarter-deck  They  placed  themselves  in  a  row, 
and  parted  with  their  shaggy  upper  garments;  one  of 
tlieiu  sang  some  words  in  a  rude  manner,  and  all  the 
rest  accompanied  the  gestures  he  made,  alternately 
extending  their  arms,  and  stamping  with  their  feet 
ui  a  violent  and  most  frantic  manner.  The  last  words, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  chorus,  they  all 
repeated  together   and  some  sort  of  metre  wasdistin- 

fif  "'  n"^  ''^*''..'"  ''  ''-''  ^'^l^^l^ted  to  make 
iliyme,  could  not  be  disco\eicd. 

■is?st!:r'"'"'  ^^'''i.^V''f ' '"'^""'^  '>*^^^'  is  adduced 
aN  a  stiong  proof  of  the  health  which  these   people 

thiough  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  which,  without 
any  application,  soon  appeared  well  adjusted,  and  in 
a  fair  way  ot  being  perfectly  healed.  'The  Venereal 
.hsease  is  now   indeed,  too  common  among  thcm.- 

amoV.  '?!?  r'"^'';  •'  'r*  '''  ^'"'^  been  mtroduced 
know^    t*«   "atives   by    the   crew   o(  a   vessel   un- 

cZt  nf  T  ^'"^'"'^  an  harbour  on  the  north-west 
coast  of    reerawitte,  a  few  years  before  our  coun- 

Srirri"  '•"  ^'^""^  •"  ^'-  Endeavour.-llV 
onlv   nethod  they  practise  as   a  remedy,  is  to  oive 

stones.  °f  ^^rtain  greeu  plants  placed  over  hot 

The  New  Zealanders  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Be- 


.ng;  they  believe  in  many  inferior  divinities;  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  ceremony  observed  in  any  part 
of  ^ew  Zealand,  that  could  be  supposed  to  h a  e  I 
religious  tendency,  nor  did  they  appear  to  have  any 
priests.  Here  were  no  places  of  public  worship,  like 
the  Mora,,  in  other  parts;  but  in  a  plantation  of 
sweet  potatoes  was  seen  a  small  area  of  a  square  fioure 
surrounded  with   stones,   in  the  middle   of  whit-h  a 

I  Th'^'  '';•''"  {''^'''^'  '^''y  '''V'  ""  '^'^'^'')  '"'^^  -^^t  up'. 

!  1  he  natives  being  questioned  about  it,    said,  it   was 

!  an  offering  to  the  gods,  by  which  the  owner  hope<l 

:  harvest     '              P>-oi»iti«"«>  -""l  to  reap  a  plentiful 

The  manner  of  burying  their  dead  could  not  be 
ascert-ained.  !•  rom  the  minutest  en.juiry,  it  seemed 
tliat  11,  the  northern  parts  they  buried  them  in  the 
ground,  and  ,n  the  southern,  that  they  threw  them 
n.to  the  sea;  the  only  process  which  tliey  use  bein-^ 
to  tie  a  stone  to  the  body  to  cause  it  to  sink.  Thev 
affect,  however,  to  conceal  every  thing  relating-  to  the 
dead  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  secrecy.  Whatever 
may  be  their  for.ns  and  modes  of  funeral,  they  lament 
tUe  los^s  of  their  friends  in  a  manner  the  most  tender 
ana  atiectionate. 

Both  men  and  women,  upon  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tion or  Iriend,  bewail  them  with  the  most  miserable 
cries,  at  tlie  same  time  cutting  large  gashes  in  their 
foreheads,  cheeks  arms,  or  breasts,  with  shells,  or 
pieces  of  dint,  till  the  blood  flows  copiously,  and 
njixes  with  their  tears.  They  also  carve  the  V^sein- 
blance  of  an  human  figure,  and  hang  it  about  their 
necks  as  a  memorial  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them. 
1  hey  likewise  perform  the  ceremony  of  lamentino-  and 
cutting  for  joy,  at  the  return  of  a  friend  who  has'been 
some  time  absent. 

Captain  Cook,  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  ia 
1  /  /  /,  anchored  in  his  old  station  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
teound,  soon  after  which  several  canoes  filled  with 
natives  came  along-side  the  vessels;  but  very  few  of 
them   would  venfure  on  board,  which  appeared  thfe 
more  extraordinary  as  the  commander  was\vell  kirown 
to  them  all.  There  wdsone  man  in  particular  amoiK^st 
them  whom  he  had  treated  witii  remarkable  kindness 
during  his  whole  stay;  yet  now,  neit^ier  professions 
ot  Iriendship,  nor  presents,  could  prevail  uiion  them 
to   come  into  the  ship.     This  sh3  ness  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  only   upon  this  supposition,    that   they 
were  apprehensive  of  a  revisit  to  revenge  the  deatls 
of  our  countrymen  on  a  former  vova'-e      The  com- 
mander therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  assure  them  of  the  continuance  of  his 
friendship,   and  that  he  should  not  disturb  them  on 
,  that  account.     It  should  seem  that  this  had  the  de- 
sired effect;  for  they  soon   laid  aside  all  manner  of 
•  restraint  and  distrust.     As  a  proof  of  this,  great  nuni- 
j  hers  of  families  came  from  diHerent  parts  of  the  coast, 
!  and  took  ui)  their  residence  close  to  the  European* 
from  which  they  derived    very  considerable  advan- 
tages, and,  in  particular,  an  ample  sui)ply  of  fish  and 
vegetables. 

It  was  remarked,  upon  an  excursion  up  the  island 
that  though  upon  the  former  voyage  several  spots 
were  planted  with  English  garden  seeds,  not  the  least 
vestige  of  these  ever  remained  ;  and  it  was  there  suii- 
posed,  that  tiiey  had  been  all  rooted  out  to  make  room 
for  buildings  when  these  spots  were  re-inhabited;  for 
at  all  the  other  gardens  then  jilanted  by  captain  Fur- 
neaiix,  although  now  wholly  over-run  with  the  weed* 
of  the  country,  were  found  cabbages,  onions,  leeks, 
purslam,  radishes,  mustard,  togetiier  witli  a  few 
potatoes. 

When  the  commander,  accompanied  by  several 
officers,  Omai  (who  was  then  on  his  return  to  his 
own  country)  and  two  of  the  nati\es,  proceeded  about 
three  leagues  up  the  Sound,  in  order  to  cut  grass,  &c. 
they  visited  on  their  return,  Grass  Cove,  the  me- 
morable scene  of  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen- 
Here  the  commander  met  with  a  friendly  chief,  called 

Pedro , 
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Pedro,  who  had  attended  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  therefore  availing  liimself  of  the  opportunity  of 
enquiring-  into  the  circumstances  attending-  their  me- 
lancholy fate,  used  Omia  as  an  interpreter;  the  natives 
answered  ;.ll  the  questions  that  were  put  to  them  on 
the  subject  without  reserve,  and  like  men  who  are 
under  lio  dread  of  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which 
they  are  not  guilty  :  for  it  was  already  known,  that 
none  of  these  had  been  coacerned  in  the  unhappy 
transaction. 

Though  the  narration  was  in  some  degree  intricate, 
it  appeared  upon  the  wliole,  that  tlie  quarrel  first  took 
its  rise  from  some  thefts,  in  the  commission  of  which 
|.he  natives  were  detected.  The  Europeans  chas- 
tised them  with  blows  for  the  offence,  in  resentment 
of  which  the  quarrel  opened,  and  two  New  Zca- 
Janders  were  shot  dead  by  tlie  only  two  muskets  that 
we;e  tired;  for  before  our  people  had  time  to  dis- 
charge a  third,  or  to  loail  again  those  that  had  been 
fired,  tlie  natives  ruslied  iu  upon  them,  overpowered 
them  with  their  numl)er,  and  put  th^ii  all  to  death. 
Those  who  escaped,  liesides  relating  the  story  of  the 
massacre,  made  the  party  acquainted  with  the  very  spot 
that  was  the  scene  of  it.  They  pointed  to  the  place 
of  the  sun  to  mark  to  them  at  what  hour  of  the  day  it 
happened,  according  to  which  it  must  have  been  late 
in  the  afternoon.  They  also  shewed  the  jlace  where 
their  boat  lay,  and  it  appeiired  to  be  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  that  where  the  crew  were 
seated  at  dinner  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
theft  of  some  bread  and  Hsh.  They  all  agreed,  that 
there  was  no  premeditated  plan  of  bloodshed,  and 
that  if  the  theft  had  not  been  unfortunately  too  hastily 
resented,    no    mischief     would    have     happened.— 


Amongst 
Rahoora, 


occasional 
who   stood 


visitors  was  a  chief,  named 
charged  as  the  head  of  the 
party  that  committed  thi  massacre  :  but  his  greatest 
eueniies,  at  the  same  time  that  they  solicited  his 
destruction,  exculpated  him  from  any  intention  to 
quarrel,  much  less  to  kill,  till  the  fray  had  actually 
commenced. 

It  appeared  also,  that  the  unhappy  victims  were 
under  no  apprehension  of  their  fate,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  ventured  to  sit  down  to  a  repast  at 
so  considerable  a  distance  from  their  boat,  amongst 
people  who  were  the  next  moment  to  be  their  mur- 
derers. What  became  of  the  boat  could  not  be  learnt. 
Some  said  she  was  pulled  to  pieces  and  burnt,  other* 
said  she  was  carried  they  knew  not  whither  by  a  party 
of  strangers. 

The  party  continued  here  till  the  evening ;  when 
having  loaded  the  rest  of  the  boats  with  grass,  celery, 
scurvy-grass.  Sec.  they  embarked  to  return  to  the  ships. 
The  day  following,  Pedro  and  all  his  family  came  and 
took  up  his  abode  near  their  European  visitors.  The 
proper  name  of  this  chief  is  Metahouali,  the  other 
being  given  him  by  some  of  the  people  during  the 
last  voyage,  which  till  now  was  unknown  to  the  com- 
mander. He  was,  however,  equally  well  known 
amongst  his  countrymen  by  both  names. 

At  one  time  our  people  were  visited  by  a  tribe  or 
^■amily,  consisting  of  about  thirty  persons,  men  wo- 
men and  children.  The  name  of  then-  chief  was 
Tomaton-Geauooramec,  a  man  of  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  cheerful,  open  countenance. 
it  was  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  rest  of  his  tribe 
were  the  handsomest  of  the  New  Zealand  race  ever 

met  with.  1    1    <• 

By  this  time,  great  numbers  of  them  daily  frequented 
the  ships  and  the  encampment  on  the  shore  ;  but  the 
latter  became  by  tar  the  most  favourite  place  of  resort, 
while  our  people  there  were  melting  some  seal-blubber. 
It  appeared  from  observation,  that  no  Greenlandcr 
IBvas  ever  fonder  of  train-oil  than  the  New  Zealanders ; 
for  thev  relished  the  very  skimmings  of  the  kettle  and 
dregs  of  the  casks  ;  and  a  little  of  the  most  stinking 
oil,  was  a  delicious  repast. 

The  ships  weighing  anchor,  and  standing  outot  the 
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cove,  \vcre  seen  from  stress  of  weather  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  again,  a  little  without  the  island  of 
Moheara,  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  puttino^  into  the  streight.  Here  three  or  four  canoes, 
filled  with  natives,  came  off  to  the  crews,  and  a  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on  for  tlie  curiosities  of  this  place. 
In  one  canoe  was  Kahoora,  already  mentioned  as  the 
leader  of  the  jiarty  who  cut  off  the  crew  of  the  Ad- 
venture's boat.  He  was  pointed  out  to  the  com- 
mander by  Omai,  who  solicited  him  to  shoot  him. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed  himself  to  Ka- 
hoora, threatening  to  be  his  evccutioner,  if  he  ever 
presumed  to  face  our  people  again.  The  New  Zea- 
lauder,  however,  paid  so  little  regard  to  his  threats, 
that  the  ver\  next  morning  he  returned  with  his  whole 
family,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  and  upwards. 

Omai  then  renewed  his  solicitations  to  the  com- 
mander to  kill  him  ;  and  though  he  used  several  spe- 
cious arguments,  they  had  no  weight.  He  desired 
him,  however,  to  ask  the  chief,  why  he  had  killed 
captain  Furneaux's  people  ?  At  this  question,  Ra- 
hoora folded  his  arms,  hung  down  his  head,  and 
there  was  every  reason,  from  his  appearance,  to  think, 
he  expected  instant  death  :  but  no  sooner  was  he  as- 
surtd  of  his  safety,  than  he  became  cheerful.  He  did 
not,  however,  seem  willing  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him,  till  repeatedly  promised  he  should  not  be 
hurt.  He  then  ventured  to  give  information,  that 
one  of  his  countrymen  having  brought  a  stone  hatchet 
to  barter,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  offered,  took  it, 
and  would  neither  return,  or  give  any  thing  for  it  ;  on 
which  the  owner  snatched  up  the  bread  as  an  equiva- 
lent, and  then  the  quarrel  began. 

The  rest  of  the  story  differed  very  little  from  what 
had  bten  before  related  by  his  countrymen. 

Most  of  the  natives  well  knew  that  the  British  com- 
mander was  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  expected  it  to  be  avenged  in  the  death  of 
Kahoora.  Many  of  them  indeed  seemed  not  only  to 
wish  it,  but  expressed  a  surprize  at  what  they  deemed 
so  undeserved  a  forbearance.  The  commander  pro- 
fessed his  admiration  of  the  man's  courage,  in  putting 
himself  in  his  power,  and  of  the  proofs  he  gave  of 
placing  his  whole  safety  in  the  declarations  he  had 
uniformly  made  to  those  who  solicited  his  death,  "  that 
he  (the  captain)  had  been  a  friend  to  them  all,  and 
would  continue  so,  unless  they  gave  him  cause  to  act 
otherwise  ;  that  as  to  their  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
countrymen,  he  should  think  no  more  of  it,  the  trans- 
action having  happened  long  ago,  and  when  he  was 
not  present ;  but  that  if  ever  they  made  a  second  at- 
tempt of  this  kind,  they  might  rest  assured  of  feeling 
the  weight  of  his  resentment. 

Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  our  ships  at  New- 
Zealand,  Omai  had  expressed  a  desire  of  taking  on^ 
of  the  natives  with  him  to  his  own  country,  and  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  gratified  in  the  same  ;  foir 
a  youth  about  seventeen  or  eighteen   years  of  age, 
named   Taweihooa,  offered  to  accompany  him,  and 
took  up  his  residence  on  board.     The  commander 
paid  little  attention  to  this  at  first,  imagining  that  he 
would  go  oft"  when   the   ship  was  about  to  depart.— 
At  leno-th,  finding  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  resolution, 
and  Iku  iiig  learnt  that  he   was  the  only  son  of  a  de- 
ceased chief,  and  that  his  mother,  still  living,  was  a 
woman  much  respected  there,   he  was  apprehensive 
that  Omai  had  deceived  him  and  his  friends,  by  giv- 
in<>-  them  hopes  and  assurances  of  his  being  sent  back. 
He  therefore  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  them  all, 
that  if  the  young  man  went  away   with  the  ships,  h^ 
would  never  return.     But  this  declaration  seemed  to 
make  no   sort  of  impression.     The  afternoon   before 
the  ship  left  the  cove,  his  mother  came  ou  board  to 
receive  her  last  present  from  Omai,     The  same  even- 
in"-,  she   and  Taweiliooa  paned,  with  all  the  marks 
of^t'eiider  attection  that  migiit  be  expected  between  a 
parent  and  a  child,  who  were  never  to  meet  again. 
7  K  ^"t 
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But  she  said  she  would  cry  no  more,  and  indeed  she 
kept  her  word;  for  when  she  returned  the  next  morn- 
ing to  take  her  last  farewell  of  him,  all  the  time  she 
was  on  board,  she  remained  cheerful,  and  went  away 
apparently  unconcerned. 

Another  youth  was  to  have  gone  with  Taweihooa 
as  his  servant,  and  with  this  view,  as  was  supposed,  he 
remained  on  board  till  the  ship  was  about  to  sail,  when 
his  friends  took  him  on  shore.     His  place,  however, 
was  suppHed  next  morning  by  another  boy,  of  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  named  Kokoa.     He  was 
presented  to  the  commander  by  his  own  father,  who, 
it  was  believed,  would  have  parted  with  his  dog  with 
far  less  indifference.  He  stripped  the  boy  of  the  very 
little  clothing  he  had,  and  left  him  as  naked  as  he  was 
born.  It  was  totally  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
these  people  of  the  impossibility  of  these  youths  ever 
returning  home.     Not  one,  not  even  their  nearest  re- 
lations seemed  to  trouble  themselves  about  their  fu- 
ture fate  ;   and  as  this  was  the  case,  the  commander 
wasi  well  satisfied  that  the  boys  would  be  no  losers  by 
exchange  of  place  ;   and  he  the  more  readily  gave 
consent  to  their  going  on  that  account. 


to  have  any   notion  of  manuring  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 

NEW  CALEDONIA,  and  ISLANDS 
CONTIGUOUS. 

Their  Situation,  Vegetables,  Animals,  Dress,  Divell- 
imjs,  Disposition,  Musical  Instrunienls,  and  various 
Customs  of  the  Natives. 

CAPTAIN  COOK  discovered  this  island  in  1774, 
and  called  it  New  Caledonia,  after  he  had  in 
-vain  endeavoured  to  discover  the  Indian  name.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable,  that  it  was  not  known  by  one 
general  name,  as  it  has  been  represented  as  the  largest 
island  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland  excepted, 
extending  from  19  deg.  37  min.  to  22  deg.  39  min. 
south  latitude,  and  from  163  deg.  37  min.  to  167  deg. 
14  miu.  east  long.  In  length  it  is  computed  to  be  87 
leagues,  in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east, 
Imt  its  breadth  no  where  exceeds  10.  It  is  situated 
about  12  deg.  distant  from  New  Holland. 

This  country  is  diversified  by  hills  and  vallies  of 
various  extent.  From  the  hills  issue  many  fine  streams, 
which  render  the  vallies  both  fertile  and  pleasant, 
and  but  for  which  the  whole  spot  might  be  called  a 
dreary  waste,  nature  having  been  less  bountiful  to 
New  Caledonia  than  to  the  other  tropical  islands  in 
the  South  Seas.  The  mountains,  and  other  high 
parts,  are  for  the  general,  incapable  of  cultivation, 
cousisting  chiefly  of  barren  rocks.  The  island  hears, 
upon  the  whole,  a  resemblance  to  those  parts  of 
New  South  Wales  that  are  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  several  of  its  natural  productioiis  being  the 
same,  and  the  woods  without  underwood,  as  in  that 
country. 

The"  whole  coast  appeared  surrounded  by  reefs  or 
shoals,  which  render  the  access  to  it  very  dangerous; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  guard  it  from  the  at- 
tacks of  wind  and  sea,  cause  it  to  abound  with  fish, 
and  secure  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  along  it  for 
canoes.  The  coast  in  general  seems  to  be  inhabited  ; 
the  plantations  in  the  plains  appear  to  be  laid  out 
with  judgment,  and  cultivated  with  industry.  Some 
of  them  were  lying  fallow,  some  seemed  to  be  lately 
laid  down,  and  others  of  longer  date,  parts  of  which 
they  were  again  beginning  to  dig  up,  having  previ- 
ously set  fire  to  the  grass,  SiC.  that  had  over-run  the 
surface.  Yet  though  recruiting  the  land  by  letting 
it  continue  fallow  for  a  series  of  time,  was  observed 
by  all  the  different  nations  in  this  sea,  none  appeared 


On  the  beach 
was  found  a  large  irregular  mass  of  rock,  not  less 
than  a  cube  of  ten  feet,  which  consisted  of  a  close- 
grained  stone,  speckled,  full  of  granites,  rather  larger 
than  pins  heads ;  from  whence  it  was  conjectured, 
that  some  rich  and  useful  mineral  might  be  deposited 
in  this  island. 

There  is  no  great  variety  in  the  vegetable  system 
in  this  country;    however,  several  of  a  new  species 
were  found  here,  and  a  few  young  bread-fruit  trees  ; 
but  they  seemed  to  have  come  up  without  culture. — 
There  are  a  few   plantations   of    sugar    canes,  and 
some  cocoa-nut  trees   small  and  thinly  planted.     A 
new  kind  of  passion-flower  was  also  met  with,  which 
was  never  before  known  to  grow  wild  any  where  but 
in  America.     Several  trees  called  caputi  trees,  were 
found  in  flower.     They   had  a  loose  bark,  which  in 
many  places  burst  off  from  the  wood,  and  concealed 
within  it  beetles,  ants,  spiders,  lizards,  and  scorpions. 
This   bark  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  East-Indies,  for 
calking  ships.     The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  hard,  the 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  pale,  dead  colour, 
and  a  fine  aromatic. 

A  great  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  for  the 
most  part  entirely  new,  were  found  here,  particularly 
a  beautiful  species  of  parrots,  unknown  to  naturalists. 
There  were  also  ducks,  large  tame  fowls,  with  bright 
plumage,  a  kind  of  small  crow,  tinged  with  blue, 
turtle-doves,  fly-catchers,  hawks,  boobies,  tropic 
birds,  and  others. 

Turtles  and  fish  are  here  in  plenty,  particularly  a 
species  of  a  poisonous  quality,  as  appeared  from  its 
etl'ects  upon  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  ate  a  small 
part  of  the  liver  for  supper.  A  few  hours  after  they 
had  retired  to  rest,  they  were  awakened  by  vei*y 
alarming  symptoms,  being  seized  by  extreme  gid- 
diness ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  numbed,  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  crawl,  and  a  dreadful  languor 
took  possession  of  the  whole  frame.  Emetics  were 
adininiste,red  with  some  success  ;  but  sudorifics  proved 
most  effectual.  It  seemed  that  the  natives  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  goats,  swine,  dogs,  or  cats,  as  they 
had  not  even  a  name  for  any  one  of  them.  The  chief 
insects  are  musquitoes,  which  abound  here. 

In  general  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  are  stout, 
and  well  proportioned.  They  have  good  features, 
black  hair,  strong  and  frizzled.  Their  principal  co- 
lour is  swarthy,  or  what  we  call  mahogany.  Some 
wear  their  hair  long,  and  tie  it  up  to  the  crown  of 
their  heads.  Others  suffer  only  a  large  lock  to  grow 
on  each  side,  which  they  tie  up  in  clubs  ;  many  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  all  the  women,  wear  it  cropped  short. 
They  use  a  kind  of  comb  made  of  sticks  of  hard  wood, 
from  seven  to  ten  inches  long,  and  about  the  thick- 
ness of  knitting-needles.  A  number  of  these,  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty,  are  fastened  together  at  one 
end,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  near  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  asunder :  the  other  ends,  which  are  a  little 
pointed,  will  spread  out  or  open  like  the  slicks  of  a  , 
fan.  These  combs  they  wear  constantly  in  their  hair, 
on  one  side  of  their  head.  Some  had  a  kind  of  stiff 
black  cap,  like  that  of  an  hussar,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  great  ornament  among  them,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  worn  only  by  chiefs  and  warriors.  The  men 
go  naked,  except  tying  a  wrapper  round  the  middle, 
and  another  round  tlie  neck.  A  piece  of  brown 
cloth,  which  is  sometimes  tucked  up  to  the  belt,  and 
sometimes  hangs  down,  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  a  covering,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  European  would 
appear  rather  obscene  than  decent.  This  piece  of 
cloth  is  sometimes  of  such  a  length,  that  the  ex- 
tremity is  fastened  to  a  string   round  the  neck.     To 


this  string  they  hang  small  round  beads  of  a  pale 
green  nephritic  ston^.  Coai-se  garments  were  seen 
among  them,  made  of  a  sort  of  malting;  but  they 
seemed  never  to  wear  them  except  when  in  their 
canoes,  and  unemployed.  They  stretch  the  fiaps  of 
their  ears  to  a  great  length,  cut  out  the  whole  car- 
tilage 
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tilage  or  gristle,  and  hang  a  number  of  tortoise-shell 
rings  in  them. 

xin  New  Caledonia,  the  women  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  men,  and  seem  fearful  to  offend  them, 
either  by  look  or  gesture.  They  were  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  family  who  seemed  to  have  any  employ- 
ment, several  of  them  bringing  bundles  of  sticks  and 
fuel  on  their  backs.  Their  indolent  husbands  scarcely 
deigned  to  regard  them,  though  they  exhibited  that 
social  cheerfulness  which  is  the  distinguishing  orna- 
ment of  the  sex.  They  carried  their  infants  on  their 
backs  in  a  kind  of  satchel,  and  were  seen  to  dig  up 
the  earth  in  order  to  plant  it.  Their  stature  is  of  the 
middle  size,  and  their  whole  form  rather  clumsy. — 
Their  dress  is  very  disfiguring,  and  indeed  gives  them 
a  thick,  sq\iat  shape.  It  is  a  short  petticoat,  resem- 
bling fringe,  consistingof  filaments  or  little  cords  about 
eight  inches  long,  just  dropping  below  the  waist. — 
these  filaments  were  sometimes  dyed  black  ;  but 
frequently  those  on  the  outside  only  were  of  that  co- 
lour, wiiile  the  rest  were  of  a  dirty  grey.  They  wore 
shells*,  ear-rings,  and  pieces  of  nephritic  stones,  like 
the  men,  and  tattowed  or  besmeared  themselves  in 
three  black  straight  lines,  from  the  under  lip  down- 
wards to  tlie  chin.  Their  features  expressed  much 
ffood  nature. 

Some  of  the  women  were  shy,  and  seemed  by  their 
motions  to  indicate  an  apprehension  of  being  slain,  if 
observed  alone  with  a  stranger;  while  others  expressed 
no  dread  of  the  jealousy  of  the  men.  They  came  along 
the  crowd,  and  sometimes  amused  themselves  in  en- 
couraging the  proposals  of  the  sailors,  though  they 
constantly  eluded  their  pursuit,  and  heartily  derided 
their  disappointment.  It  was  rem  irkable,  that  dur- 
ing the  vessel's  stay  in  the  island,  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  women  permitting  an  indecent 
familiarity  from  an  European. 

The  houses  or  huts  here  are  of  a  circular  form, 
something-  like  a  bee-hive,  and  full  as  close  and 
warm :  the  entrance  is  by  a  small  door,  or  long 
hole,  just  big  enough  to  admit  a  man  bent  double : 
the  roof  is  lofty,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  the  top; 
the  framing  is  of  small  reeds,  &c.  and  both  sides 
and  roof  are  thick  and  close  covered  with  thatch, 
made  of  coarse  lonaf  ffrass.  In  the  inside  of  the  ha- 
bitation  are  set  up  posts,  to  which  coarse  spars  are 
fastened,  and  platforms  made  for  the  convenience 
of  laying  any  thing  on.  In  most  of  these  huts  were 
no  fire-places,  and  there  was  no  passage  for  the 
smoke  but  through  the  door;  they  were  insupportable 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  them.  The  smoke  was 
supposed  to  be  designed  to  drive  out  the  musquitoes 
that  swarm  here :  they  commonly  erect  two  or  three 
of  these  huts  near  each  other,  imder  a  cluster  of 
lofty  fig-trees,  whose  foliage  is  so  thick  as  to  keep  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  trees  are  described  by 
voyagers,  as  shooting  forth  roots  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem,  perfectly  round,  as  if  made  by  a  turner : 
the  bark  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  which  they  pre- 
pare the  small  pieces  of  cloth  so  remarkable  in  their 
dress. 

Their  canoes  are  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  made  out 
of  two  large  trees  hollowed  out,  the  gunwale  raised 
about  two  inches  high,,  and  closed  at  each  end  with 
a  kind  of  bulk  head  of  the  same  height.  Two  canoes 
thus  constructed,  are  secured  to  each  other  about 
three  feet  asunder,  by  means  of  cross  spars,  which 
project  about  a  foot  over  each  side;  over  which  is 
laid  a  deck,  or  heavy  platform,  made  of  plank,  on 
which  they  have  a  fire-hearth,  and  generally  a  fire 
burning;  they  are  navigated  by  one  or  two  sails,  ex- 
tended on  a  small  yard,  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  in 
a  knotch  or  hole  in  the  deck.  Their  working  tools 
are  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  nearly  in  the 
manner  as  those  of  the  islands  contiguous.  They  have 
no  great  variety  of  household  utensils ;  the  principal  is 
a  jar  made  of  red  clay,  in  which  they  bake  their  roots, 
and  probably  their  fish. 
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The  natives  are  well  provided  with  offensive  wea- 
pons, such  as  clubs,  spears,  darts,  and  slings  for  cast- 
ing stones;  their  clubs  are  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  of  various  forms;  some  like  a  scythe, others 
like  a  pick-axe;  some  have  a  hea  1  Uke  a  hawk,  and 
others  have  knobs  at  the  ends  ;  but  they  are  all  neatly 
made,  and  well  polished.  Many  of  their  darts  and 
spears  are  ornamented  with  carved  work  ;  their  slings 
are  as  simple  as  possible,  being  no  other  than  a  slender 
round  cord,  no  thicker  than  packthread,  with  a 
tassel  at  one  end,  a  loop  at  the  other,  and  in  the 
middle.  They  take  some  pains  to  form  the  stones 
they  use  into  a  proper  shape,  which  is  something 
like  an  egg:  these  exactly  fit  the  loop  in  the  middle 
of  the  sling,  and  are  kept  in  a  pocket  of  matting, 
tied  round  the  waist  for  that  purpose.  Thev  cast 
the  dart  by  the  assistance  of  small  cords,  knobbed  at 
one  end,  and  looped  at  the  other,  which  the  seamen 
call  beckets,  and  were  dexterous  in  the  use  of  them. 
Their  spears  are  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  black- 
ened over,  and  have  a  prominence  near  the  middle, 
carved  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  an  human 
face. 

The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledo- 
nia bears  little  aflSnity  to  any  of  the  various  dialects 
spoken  in  the  other  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  the 
word  areekee,  and  one  or  two  more  excepted :  this 
is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  different  dialects  of 
one  language  were  spoken,  not  only  in  the  easterly 
islands,  but  at  New  Zealand :  their  pronunciation  is 
indistinct. 

These  people  are  remarkably  courteous  and 
friendly,  and  not  in  the  least  addicted  to  pilfering,  in 
which  last  respectable  quality  they  stand  alone. — 
They  are  good  swimmers,  and  fond  of  singing  and 
dancing.  The  only  musical  instrument  observed 
among  them  was  a  kind  of  whistle  made  of  a  polished 
piece  of  brown  wood,  about  two  inches  long,  shaped 
like  a  bell,  though  apparently  solid,  with  a  rope 
fixed  at  the  small  end :  two  lioles  were  made  in  it  near 
the  base,  and  another  near  the  insertion  of  the  rope, 
all  which  communicated  with  each  other,  and,  by 
blowing  in  the  uppermost,  a  shrill  sound  like  whistling 
was  produced. 

Many  inhabitants  in  New  Caledonia  were  seen 
with  very  thick  legs  and  arms,  which  seemed  to  be 
affected  with  a  kind  of  leprosy.  The  swelling  was 
found  to  be  extremely  hard,  but  the  skin  was  not 
alike  harsh  and  scaly  in  all  the  sick  persons.  The 
preternatural  expansion  of  the  leg  and  arm  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  those  who  suf- 
fered it,  and  they  indicated,  by  tokens,  that  they  felt 
pain  in  it  very  rarely  ;  but  in  some  the  disorder  began 
to  form  blotches,  which  were  marks  of  a  great  degree 
of  virulence. 

The  method  used  by  the  people  of  New  Caledonia 
to  deposit  their  dead  in  the  ground,  is  tnore  judicious 
and  decent  than  that  of  some  others  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  they  expose  them  above  ground,  till  the  tlesh 
is  putrified :  as  the  last  mentioned  custom  must  be 
attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  and 
produce  dreadful  epidemical  distempers.  <■  The  grave 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  slain  in  battle  here,  bore  re- 
semblance to  a  large  mole-hill,  and  was  decorated  with 
spears,  darts,  &c.  all  stuck  upright  in  the  ground 
round  about  it.  It  appears  a  custom  universally  pre- 
valent with  mankind,  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
spot  where  their  dead  are  buried. 

One  of  the  English  officers  was  shewed  a  chief 
whom  they  called  Tea-Booma,  and  styled  their  areekee, 
or  king;  but  little  is  known  of  their  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  less  of  their  religion.  They  gave  the  Eu- 
ropeans a  very  welcome  and  peaceable  reception, 
a<ldressing  the  commander  first  in  a  short  speech,  and 
then  inviting  him  on  shore :  but  they  are  indolent 
and  destitute  ot  curiosity  :  the  greater  part  of  them  did 
not  remove  from  their  seats  when  the  strangers  passed 
them  for  the  first  time;   they   are  also  remarkably 
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grave,  speak  always  in  a  serious  tone,  and  laughter  is 
hardly  ever  observed  among  them. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  landed  in  this  part,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  native  who  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  some  weight,  and  who  had  come  on  board  the  ves- 
sel before  she  came  to  an  anchor.  The  natives  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers  on  the  beach,  induced  merely 
by  curiosity;  for  many  had  not  so  much  as  a  stick  in 
their  hands;  the  party  were  received  on  landing 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  with  the  surprise  na- 
tural for  people  to  express  at  seeing  men  and  things 
so  wonderful.  The  commander  made  presents  to  all 
whom  his  companion  pointed  out;  but  on  his  going 
to  give  a  few  beads  and  medals  to  some  women  who 
stood  behind  the  crowd,  the  chief  held  his  arm,  and 
would  not  sufter  him  to  do  it.  As  they  proceeded  up 
the  creek,  one  of  the  party  shot  a  duck,  which  was 
the  first  use  the  natives  had  seen  of  fire-arms:  the 
friendly  chief  requested  to  have  it,  and  when  he  had 
landed,  he  told  his  countrymen  in  wliat  manner  it 
was  killed.  From  this  excursion,  the  party  learned 
that  they  were  to  expect  nothing  from  these  people, 
but  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  country  undisturbed, 
for  they  had  little  else  than  good  nature  to  bestow. — 
In  this  particular,  they  are  said  to  have  exceeded  all 
the  nations  uur  voyagers  had  met  with;  and  they  ob- 
served, that  although  it  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
nature,  it  at  once  pleased,  and  left  all  their  minds  in 
tranquillity. 

A  hatchet  here  was  not  quite  so  valuable  as  a  spike 
nail;  small  nails  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  them; 
nor  did  they  admire  beads,  looking-glasses,  &c. 
Many  of  the  natives  came  on  board  the  ship  with  per- 
fect confidence,  and  one  of  them  exchanged  a  yam 
for  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  They  admired  every  thing 
that  had  a  red  colour,  particularly  red  cloth  or  baize, 
but  did  not  choose  to  give  any  thing  in  exchange. — 
Captain  Cook  sent  the  king,  Tea-Booma,  a  dog  and 
a  bitch,  both  young,  but  nearly  full  grown,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  stocking  the  country  with  that 
species  of  animals;  and  to  Hebai,  the  friendly  chief 
before  spoken  of,  he  gave  a  sow  and  boar  pig,  in  or 
der  to  provide,  if  possible,  a  stock  of  domestic  animals, 
for  a  nation  whose  inofl^ensive  character  seemed  highly 
deserving  of  such  a  present.  To  enhance  their  value 
with  the  Indians,  and  thereby  induce  tliem  to  be 
more  careful  of  their  stock  of  hogs,  it  was  explained 
to  them  how  many  young  ones  the  females  would 
have  at  one  time,  and  how  soon  this  would  multiply 
to  some  hundreds.  Not  one  of  the  natives  attempted 
to  take  the  least  trifle  by  stealth,  but  all  behaved  with 
the  strictest  honesty.  Some  of  them  spoke  of  a  great 
land  to  the  northward,  which  they  called  Mingha, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  their  enemies,  and  very 
warlike.  They  likewise  pointed  out  a  sepulchral  mount, 
where  one  of  their  chiefs  lay  buried,  who  had  been 
killed,  fighting  in  defence  of  his  counti'y,  by  a  native 
of  this  Mingha.  The  appearance  of  a  large  beef  bone, 
which  an  officer  began  to  pick  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  supper,  interrupted  this  conversation. 

The  natives  talked   loudly  and  earnestly  to  each 
other,  looked  with  great  surprise  and  some  marks  of 
disgust  at  the  strangers,  and  at  last  went  away  all 
together,  expressing  by  signs,  that  they  supposed  it 
to  be  the  limb  of  a  man.     The  officer  was  very  desi- 
rous of  freeing  himself  and  his  countrymen  from  this 
suspicion,  but  was  prevented  by  two  insurmountable 
obstacles,  want  of  language,  and  the  natives  having 
never  seen  a  quadruped.      At  another  time  the  Euro- 
peans were  given  to  understand,  by  very  significant 
gestures,  that  the  natives  had  enemies  who  feasted 
upon  flesh,  which,   doubtless,    had    caused   them   to 
impute   the  same   practice  to  their  new    visitors. — 
This  island  remains  entirely  unexplored  on  the  south 
side:    its    minerals   and    vegetables    have  not   been 
touched    upon,    auimals,    it    should    seem    to    have 
none,  from  the  ignorance  which  the  natives  to  the 
northward  discovered  of  such  as  they  saw.     The  com- 


mander caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  cut  in 
a  remarkably  large  and  shady  tree  on  the  beach  close 
to  a  rivulet:  "  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Resolu- 
tion, September  1774,"  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  expedition. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  to  the  S.  W.  of  New  Cale- 
donia, lies  in  latitude  22  deg.  40  min.  south,  longitude 
167  deg.  43  min.  east.  This  island,  so  far  from  being 
an  inconsiderable  spot,  as  some  have  believed,  is  not 
less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  over  in  a  south-east 
and  north-west  direction :  it  is  high,  and  remarkable 
in  the  middle,  being  quite  a  pointed  hill,  sloping  to- 
wards the  extremities,  which  are  very  low;  the  low 
land  had  many  tall  pine  trees  upon  it;  these  trees 
seemed  exceedingly  to  surpass  in  length  those  of 
Norfolk-Island,  but  their  branches  did  not  appear  to 
extend  so  far  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 

Botany-Island  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  en- 
tirely flat  and  sandy,  six  leagues  distant  from  the  south 
end  of  New  Caledonia.  This  island  was  so  called  by 
captain  Cook,  from  its  containing*  in  so  small  a  space 
a  stara  of  near  30  species,  among  which  were  several 
new  ones.  It  is  a  small  island,  wholly  covered  with 
cypress  trees ;  but  in  the  interior  part  it  is  mixed  with 
vegetable  earth,  from  the  trees  and  plants  which  con- 
tinually decay  on  it,  without  being  cleared  away  by 
human  industry. 

Norfolk-Island  likewise  received  its  name  from 
captain  Cook,  who  discovered  it  in  the  year  1774. — 
It  is  situated  in  latitude  29  deg.  0  min.  south,  longi- 
tude 168  deg.  0  min.  east.  It  abounds,  like  the 
former,  with  cypress  trees.  There  were  soundings 
at  a  great  distance  in  about  twenty  fathom,  and  eight 
leagues  from  the  south-east  end  bottom  was  found  at 
thirty  and  forty  fathom.  The  rocks  of  this  island 
consist  of  a  common  yellowish  clayey  stone,  and  small 
bits  of  reddish  lava,  which  seemed  to  be  decaying, 
and  indicated  that  this  island  had  been  a  volcano.  It 
is  but  a  few  miles  long,  very  steep,  and  uninhabited, 
and  is  supposed  never  to  have  had  a  human  footstep 
upon  it  till  that  time.  Vegetables  here  thrive  with 
great  luxuriance  in  a  rich  black  mould,  accumulated 
during  ages  past  from  decayed  trees  and  plants.  The 
cypress  and  cabbage-palm  flourish  here  in  great  per- 
fection: the  former  yields  timber,  and  the  latter  a 
most  palatable  refreshment.  The  central  shoot,  or 
heart  of  this  fruit,  more  resembles  an  almond  than  a 
cabbage  in  taste.  Here  were  parrots,  parroquets, 
pigeons,  and  a  number  of  small  birds  peculiar  to 
the  spot,  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful.  The 
fish  caught,  together  with  the  birds  and  vegetables, 
enabled  the  whole  ship's  company  to  fare  sumptu- 
ously for  a  day  or  two.  Here  is  likewise  the  flax- 
plant,  and  rather  more  luxuriant  than  any  where  in 
New  Zealand.  It  was  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
naturalists,  that  if  this  island  was  of  greater  extent,  it 
would  serve  every  purpose  of  establishing  an  European 
settlement. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

Discovery,  Soii,  Climate,  Customs  ami  Manners  oj 
the.  Inhabitants 

DE  QUIROS,  in  the  year  1606,  discovered  the 
northernmost  of  these  islands;  they  were  then 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  southern  continent,  which 
till  very  lately  was  supposed  to  exist.  In  1768,  they 
were  visited  f)y  Mons.  de  Bougainville,  who,  besides 
landing  on  the  island  of  Lepers,  did  no  more  than  dis- 
cover 
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cover  that  the  land  was  not  connected,  but    compose^ 
of  islands,  which  he  called  The  Great  Cyclades. 

In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Cook,  besides  ascertain- 
ing' the  extent  and  situation  of  these  islands,  added 
the  knowledg'e  of  several  in  this  groupe  that  were 
before  unknown.  He  explored  the  whole  cluster, 
and  thence  claiming  a  right  to  affix  to  them  a  general 
appellation,  named  them  THE  NEWHEBRIDES. 
They  are  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  14  deg. 
21  min.  and  20  deg.  4  rain,  south,  and  170  deg.  21 
min.  east  longitude.  They  extend  125  leagues  in  the 
direction  of  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  The  whole  clus- 
ter consists  of  the  following  islands,  some  of  which 
have  received  names  from  the  different  European  na- 
vigatoi-s;  others  retain  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
natives.  They  are  as  follow :  Tierra  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  Mailicollo,  St.  Bartholomew,  Isle  of  Lepers, 
Aurora,  Whitsuntide,  Auibrym,  Apee,  Three  Hills, 
Sandwich,  Montague,  Hinchinbroke,  Erromango, 
Immer,  Annatum,*and  Tanna. 

TiERRA  DEL  EspiRiTU  is  the  most  western  and 
largest  of  all  the  Hebrides,  being  twenty-two  leagues 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  six  in  circuit.  It  lies  in  15 
deg.  20  min.  south  latitude,  and  166  deg.  oO  min.  east 
longitude.  The  land,  especially  to  the  west  side,  is 
very  mountainous,  and  in  many  places  the  hills  rise 
directly  from  the  sea.  Every  part  of  it,  except  the 
cliffs  and  beaches,  is  covered  with  trees,  or  laid  out 
in  plantations,  and  every  valley  watered  with  a  stream. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  very  fine  bay,  called  by  De 
Quiros,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago.  The  two  points 
which  form  its  entrance,  lie  at  ten  leagues  distance 
from  each  other.  Here  De  Quiros  is  supposed  to  have 
anchored,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  port  in  which  his  ships  lay.  He  describes  it  as 
capacious  enough  to  contain  1000  ships  with  clear 
soundings.  The  country  seemed  fertile  and  popu- 
lous. Two  canoes  with  triangular  sails,  came  off 
towards  the  ship  :  the  men  were  tall  and  stout,  of  a 
dark  colour,  ana  had  woolly  hair  ;  they  were  naked  ; 
«ome  of  them  had  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  others  wore  a  white  shell  tied  on  the 
forehead.  On  their  arms  they  wore  bracelets  of  shell 
work,  and  ronnd  their  middle  a  narrow  belt,  from 
whence  two  long  slips  of  matting  hung  down  before 
and  behind. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  arrival  of  our  navigators, 
no  tokens  of  friendship  could  prevail  with  the  natives 
to  come  near  enough  to  hold  any  intercourse ;  but 
the  next  morning,  they  ventured  so  close  as  to  re- 
ceive a  present  of  nails,  medals,  and  red  baize  ;  but 
the  nails  were  most  valued.  They  fastened  a  branch 
of  the  pepper  plant  to  the  same  rope  by  which  the 
nails  had  been  lowered  to  them  from  the  shipj  and 
this  was  the  only  return  they  made  for  what  had  been 
given  them.  The  diffidence  with  which  they  ap- 
proached the  vessel,  may  well  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  traditional  knowledge  which  doubtless  sub- 
sists among  them  concerning  the  visit  made  them  by 
De  Quiros  ;  for  on  his  coming  to  an  anchor,  and 
sending  a  boat  from  the  ship,  a  chief,  (as  he  is  called 
in  the  narrative  the  king,)  attended  by  some  Indians, 
came  to  the  strand,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  their 
departure  by  presents  of  fruits  ;  but  the  Spaniards 
leaping  on  the  shore,  made  signs  of  peace :  the  natives, 
still  anxious  for  the  departure  of  the  strangers,  and 
the  latter  persisting  in  their  endeavours  to'force  their 
way,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  parties ; 
but  the  arrows  of  the  one  flew  without  effect,  whilst 
the  fire-arms  of  the  other  laid  the  king  and  many  of 
his  followers  breathless  on  the  beach.  This  island, 
from  appearance,  as  to  vegetable  productions,  would 
have  afforded  the  botanist  an  ample  harvest  of  new 
plants. 

Mailicollo  is  the  most  considerable  island  next  to 

Espiritu  Santo  :  it  is  eight  leagues  long,  and  situated 

in  16  deg.  2o  mm.  south  latitude,  and  167   deg.   57 

jain.  east  longitude.     On  enquiry  of  the  natives  con- 
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answer  was  made 

the  closest  resem- 

De 

not 
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the  name  of  this  island, 
that  it  was  Mailicollo,  which  has 
blance  possible   to   Manicollo,  the  name   which 
Quiros  received  for  it  168  years  before.     He  did 
visit  the  island,  but  had   this  intelligence  from 
natives. 

When  our  countrymen  touched  at  Mallicolla,  they 
attentively  examined  the  south  coast,  and  found  it 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  nature.  They  picked  up  an  orange,  which 
the  natives  call  abdi  mora.  This  was  the  first  orange 
that  was  met  with  in  this  sea,  and  the  only  one  that 
was  seen  here;  being  decayed,  it  cannot  certainly 
be  known  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  eaten.  The 
country  is  described  as  mountainous  and  woody,  but 
the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  sugar-canes,  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  !»read-fruit,  bananas,  and  turmeric.  There 
are  hogs  here,  and  various  kinds  of  birds  ;  and  as  the 
frequent  squeaking  of  pigs  was  heard  in  the  woods, 
it  was  concluded  that  there  were  abundance  of  the 
former. 

A  shark,  which  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  was 
caught,  and  afforded  the  crew  a  very  pal.itable  re- 
freshment. This  shark,  when  cut  open,  was  found 
to  have  the  bony  point  of  an  arrow  sticking  in  its 
head,  having  been  shot  quite  through  the  skull.  The 
wound  was  healed  so  perfectly,  that  not  the  smallest 
vestige  of  it  appeared  on  the  outside.  A  piece  of 
the  wood  still  remained  sticking  to  the  bony  point,  as 
well  as  a  few  fibres  with  which  it  had  been  tied  on  ; 
but  both  the  wood  and  the  fibres  were  so  rotted,  as 
to  crumble  into  dust  at  the  touch.  A  laro-e  reddish 
fish,  of  the  sea-bream  kind,  was  likewise  caut;ht, 
but  it  proved  of  very  noxious  quality,  for  all  who 
ate  of  it  wdre  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head 
and  bones,  attended  with  scorching  heat  all  over  the 
skin,  and  numbness  in  the  joints.  It  affected  the 
hogs  and  dogs,  who  had  eaten  the  garbage,  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  opinion  of  naturalists  upon  the 
whole,  was,  that  these  fish  may  not  always  be  poisonous, 
but  that,  like  many  species  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  they  may  acquire  that  quality  by  feedino-  on 
poisonous  vegetables. 

The  people  here  are  described  as  remarkably  ugly, 
dark,  ill-proportioned,  diminutive  in  size,  and  in 
every  respect  different  from  the  other  islanders  in  the 
South  Seas.  They  have  flat  noses  and  foreheads, 
woolly  hair,  and  short  beards.  To  add  to  their  na- 
tural deformity,  they  have  a  custom  of  tying  a  belt  or 
cord,  uncommonly  tight,  round  the  waist,  so  that  the 
belly  seems  in  a  manner  divided,  one  part  being  above 
and  the  other  below  the  rope.  They  wear  bracelets 
of  shells  on  the  arm,  a  piece  of  white  cuned  stone 
in  the  nostrils,  and  on  their  breast  hangs  a  shell  sus- 
pended by  a  string  round  their  necks  ;  some  wear  tor- 
toise-shell ear-rings,  and  other  rings  of  shells. 

The  first  natives  that  were  seen  upon  the  island 
had  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  waded  into  the  water, 
carrying  green  boughs,  the  universal  sign  of  peace. 
In  a  day's  time  they   ventured  to  come  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ship's  boat,  which   was  sent  out,  when 
they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  sea,  and  gathering 
some  water  into  the  palms,  jjoured  it  on  their  heads. 
The  officers  in  the  boat,  in  compliance  with  their  ex- 
ample,  did  the  same,  with   which  the   Indians  ap- 
peared to   be   much    pleased,    repeating    the    word 
Tomarr,  or  Tomarro,  continually.     The  greater  part 
being  now  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  ven- 
tured near  the  ship,  and  received  and  exchanged  a 
few  presents.     They   continued  about  the  ship,  talk- 
ing very  loudly,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  was  very 
entertaining.     Some  contumed  about  the   ship  till 
midnight ;    finding,   however,  at  length   they    were 
but  little  noticed,  they  returned  on  shore,  where  the 
sound  of   singing    and  drums  was  heard   all  ni<rht. 
These  people   seemed  to   covet  whatever  they  saw, 
but  never  repined  at  a  refusal.     They  were   highly 
delighted  with  the  looking-glasses  that  were  given 
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them  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  defor- 
mity. Were  captivated  at  viewing  themselves. 

Next  morning  the  natives  came  off  to  the  vessel 
in  their  canoesrand  four  or  five  of  them  went  on 
board  without  any  arms.     They  soon  became  fami- 
liar,   and   with  the    greatest   ease   climbed    up    the 
shrouds  to  the  mast  head.     When  they  came  down, 
the  commander  took  them  all  into  the   cabin,   and 
gave  them  presents  of  various    articles.     They  ap- 
peared the  most  intelligent  of  any  nation  that  had 
been   seen  in  the  South    Seas  ;  readdy   understood 
meanings  conveyed  by  signs  and  gestures,  and  soon 
taught  the  officers  words  in  their  language,  which 
appeared   peculiar  to   themselves.     When    some   of 
the  most  respectable  of   our    countrymen    went  on 
shore,  the  natives  with  great  good-will  sat  down  on 
the  stump  of  a  tree  to  teach  them  their  language. 
They  were  surprised  at  the  readiness  of  their  guests 
in  remembering,  and  seemed  to  spend  some  time  in 
pondering  how  it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  sound 
by  such  means  as  pencils  and  paper.     Nor  were  they 
less  apt  in  catching  the  sounds  of  the  European  lan- 
guages ;  from  whence  it  was  justly  remarked,  that 
what  they   wanted  in  personal  beauty  was  compen- 
sated in  acuteness   of  understanding. — But  they  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  by  hissing  like  a  goose.  There 
appeared  but  few  women  amongst  them  ;  those  few, 
however,  were  no  less  ugly  than    the  men.     They 
were   of  small   stature,  and  their  head,    faces,    and 
shouldei-s  were  painted  red.     Some  wore  a  kind  of 
petticoat,  others  a  bag  made  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  in 
which  they  carry  their  children.     The  younger  fe- 
males went  stark  naked,  like  the  males  of  the  same 
age. 

The  women  in  general  were  not  observed  to  have 
any  finery  in  their  ears,  or  round  their  necks  and 
arms,  it  being  fashionable  in  this  island  for  the  men 
only  to  adorn  themselves;  and  as,  wherever  this 
custom  prevails,  the  other  sex  is  commonly  oppressed, 
despise;!,  and  in  a  state  of  servility  ;  so  the  men  here 
seemed  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for  them  ;  none  of 
them  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  they  generally  kept  at  a 
distance  when  any  party  landed  from  the  boat. 

The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  here  are  low  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Some  few  are  enclosed 
with  boards,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  square  hole  at 
one  end. 

Their  chief  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
club  about  ten  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  made  of 
hard  wood,  commonly  knobbed  at  one  end,  and  well 
polished.  This  weapon  they  liano-  on  their  right 
shoulder  from  a  thick  rope  made  of  a  kind  of  grass. 
Their  arrows  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  reed  made  of 
hard  wood  or  bone,  supposed  to  be  poisoned.  They 
are  very  careful  of  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  sort  of 
quiver  made  of  leaves. 

As  these  people  apply  themselves  to  husbandry, 
their  food  seems  to  be  principally  vegetables  ;  though 
as  fowls  and  hogs  are  bred,  these  may  constitute  a  part 
of  their  subsistence,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the 
ocean.  Their  canoes  were  small,  not  exceeding  two 
feet  in  width,  of  indifferent  workmanship,  and  with- 
out ornament,  but  provided  with  an  out-rigger. 

One  of  the  latest  navigators  gave  the  following 
relation,  which  we  cite  as  an  inflication  of  the  ge- 
nius and  disposition  of  these  people.  "  When  the 
natives  saw  us  under  sail  for  our  departure  from  the 
island,  they  came  off  in  canoes,  making  exchanges 
with  more  confidence  than  before,  and  giving  such 
extraordinary  proofs  of  their  honesty  as  surprised  us. 
As  the  vessel  at  first  had  fresh  way  through  the  water, 
several  of  the  canoes  dropped  astern  after  they  re- 
ceived goods,  and  before  they  had  time  to  deliver 
tlieir's  in  return,  instead  of  taking  advan/age  of 
this,  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  up  with  us 
and  deliver  what  they  had  already  been  paid  for. 
One  man  in  particular  followed  us  a  considerable 
time,  and  did  not  reach  us  till  it  was  calm,  and  the 


thing  was  forgotten.  As  soon  as  he  came  alongside 
he  held  up  the  article,  which  several  on  board  were 
ready  to  buy  ;  but  he  refused  to  part  with  it,  till  he 
saw  the  person  to  whom  he  had  before  sold  it,  and 
to  whom  he  gave  it.  The  person,  not  knowing  the 
man  again,  offered  him  something  in  return,  which 
he  refused  ;  and  shewing  him  what  had  been  given 
before,  made  us  sensible  of  the  nice  sense  of  honour 
which  had  actuated  this  Indian." 

St.  Bartholomew-Island  was  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  from  its  having  been  discovered  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day.  It  is  between  six  and  seven  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  situated  in  lat.  15  deg.  23  min. 
south. 

The  Isle  of  Lepers  received  its  denomination  from 
the  number  of  people  atflicted  with  the  leprosy  that 
were  seen  upon  it.  This  isle  lies  between  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Aurora-Island,  eight  leagues  from  the 
former,  and  three  from  the  latter,  in  latitude  15  deg, 
22  min.  south.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  very  high,  and 
18  or  20  leagues  in  circuit.  Many  beautiful  cascades 
of  water  were  seen  pouring  down  from  the  hills. 
Here  the  palms  grow  on  the  hills.  The  natives 
are  of  two  colours;  their  lips  are  thick,  their  hair 
woolly,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  cast.  They 
are  short,  ugly,  and  ill-proportioned,  and  most  of 
1  them  infected  with  the  leprosy.  The  women  are 
no  less  disgusting  than  the  men;  they  go  almost 
^  naked  ;  they  have  bandages  to  carry  their  children 
on  their  backs.  In  the  cloth  of  which  these  bandages 
are  made,  are  very  pretty  drawings  of  a  fine  crimson 
colour. 

None  of  these  men  have  beards :  they  pierce  the 
nose  in  order  to  fix  some  ornaments  to  it:  they  like- 
wise wear  on  their  arm,  in  form  of  a  bracelet,  a 
tooth,  of  a  substance  like  ivory  ;  on  the  neck  they 
have  pieces  of  tortoise-shell.  Their  arms  are  bows 
and  arrows,  clubs  of  hard  wood,  and  stones,  which 
they  use  without  slings.  The  arrows  are  reeds 
armed  with  a  long  and  very  sharp  point  made  of 
bone.  Some  of  these  points  are  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  arrows  being  drawn  out  of  a 
wound. 

The  natives  appeared  to  be  very  friendly  to  M.  de 
Bougainville,  when  he  touched  here  in  1768,  until  all 
the  men  were  embarked  ;  but  then  they  sent  a  flight 
of  arrows  after  them  :  which  assault,  although  it  was 
attendetl  with  no  bad  consequences,  was  revenged  by 
discharging  a  volly  of  musketry,  wiiich  killed  several 
of  the  natives.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
!  at,  that  when  Captain  Cook  appeared  oft'  their  coast, 
the  natives  should  be  so  shy  of  any  intercourse  with 
strangers.  Two  or  three  natives  put  off  in  a  canoe  ; 
but  no  tokens  of  friendship  could  induce  them  to 
come  near  the  ship. 

In  Aurora-Island  inhabitants  were  discovered,  and 
some  canoes  ;  but  none  came  oft'  to  the  ship.  A  fine 
beach  and  most  luxuriant  vegetation  presented  them- 
selves. The  whole  country  was  woody,  and  a  beau- 
tiful cascade  poured  through  a  forest.  The  island  is 
about  twelve  leagues  long,  but  not  above  five  miles 
broad  in  any  part,  lying  nearly  north  and  south.  A 
channel  divides  this  island  from 

Whit-Sunday-Isle,  which  lie,  as  was  computed, 
about  four  miles  to  the  south,  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  is  of  the  same  length,  having  more  sloping- 
exposures  than  Aurora;  it  appears  to  be  better  inha- 
bited, and  to  contain  more  plantations. 

Ambrym  is  about  17  leagues  in  circuit,  and  two 
leagues  and  a  half  from  the  south  end  of  Whit-Sunday- 
Islc.  Its  shores  are  rather  low,  but  the  land  rises  with 
an  unequal  ascent  to  an  high  mountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  which  gave  occasion  to  suppose  that  a 
valcano  was  seated  there. 

Apee,  distant  from  Ambrym  about  five  leagues,  is 

not  less  than  twenty  leagues  in  circuit.     Its  longest 

direction  is  about  eight  leagues  uorth  west  and  south 
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east.     It  is  of  considerable  heijjlit,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  woods  and  lawns. 

Sandwich-Isle,  which,  in  compliment  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  is  so  called,  is  10  leagues  long,  and  25 
in  circuit.  It  exhibits  a  delightful  view,  the  hills 
gently  sloping  to  the  sea.  Several  small  islands  lay 
disposed  about  here,  to  which  captain  Cook  gave 
the  names  of  the  Shepherd's-lslands,  Three  Hills, 
Two  Hills,  The  Monument,  Montague,  and  Hin- 
chinbrook. 

Erromango  lies  18  leagues  from  Sandwich-Island, 
and  is  between  24  and  2;)  leagues  in  circuit.  The 
middle  of  it  lies  in  18  deg.  54  min.  south  latitude.— 
The  natives  of  this  island  seem  to  be  of  a  different 
race  from  those  of  Mallicollo,  and  speak  a  different 
language.  They  are  of  the  middle  size,  have  a  good 
shape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is  very 
dark,  and  they  paint  their  faces,  some  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  very  curly 
and  crisp,  and  in  some  degree  woolly.  But  few  wo- 
men were  seen,  and  those  very  ugly :  they  wore  a 
petticoat  made  of  the  leaves  of  some  plant.  The  men 
were  in  a  manner  naked,  having  only  the  belt  about 
the  waist,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leaf  used  for  a 
wrapper.  No  canoes  were  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  They  live  in  houses  covered  with  thatch, 
and  their  plantations  are  laid  out  by  line,  and  fenced 
round. 

Captain  Cook  went  on  shore  here  with  two  boats. 
He   presented  some  of  the  natives  with  medals  and 
cloth,  and  received  every  token  of  amity  in  return. 
Making  signs  that  he  wanted  wattr,  one  of  them  ran 
to  a  hovel  at  a  small  distance,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  little  in  a  bamboo.     On  asking  for  something 
to  cat,  he  was  as  readily  presented  with  a  yam  and 
some  cocoa  nuts.     During  this  time  the  whole  groupe 
were  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  darts,  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows, which  excited  some  suspicion,  and  led  captain 
Cook  to  cut  short  his  visit,  telling  the  chief,  by  signs, 
that  he  should  soon  return.     Seeing  their  guests  about 
to  depart,   they  endeavoured    to    haul  that  boat  on 
shore   which   had   the   commander  on  board,  whilst 
others  snatched  the  oars  out  of  the  people's  hands. — 
At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the  chief.     Those  who 
could  not  come  at  the  boat,    stood   behind,   armed 
with  weapons,  ready  to  support  those  that  were  most 
forward.     Signs  and  threats  having  no  effect  on  these 
people,  personal  safety  became  the  only  consideration  ; 
nut  in  this   emergency  the  British  commander  was 
unwilling  to  fire  among  the  crowd,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  chief  alone  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  treacherj'. 
His   musket,    at   that  critical  moment,    missed  fire, 
which  could   not  fail  of  giving  the  natives  a   very 
mean  opinion  of  the  weapons  that  were  opposed  to 
them.       They  determined,    therefore,    to  shew  how 
much  more  effectual  theirs  were,  by  throwing  stones 
and  darts,  and  shooting  ari'ows.     This  being  the  case, 
a  general  discharge  of  fire-arms  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.     It  threw  them  into  confusion :  but  a  second 
-  was  hardly  sufficient  to  drive  them  oft"  the  beach. — 
Four  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  on   the  shore;  but 
two  of  them  afterwards  crawled  into  the  bushes.    Not 
half  of  the  muskets  would  go  off,  which  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  these  poor  mistaken    wretches.     One  of 
the   men  in  the  boat  was  wounded  in  the  cheek  with 
a  dart;    an  arrow  struck  the  master  on  the  breast, 
but  as  its  force  was  spent  it  hardly  penetrated  the 
skin.     The  report  of  the  muskets  on  shore  alarmed 
those  in  the  ship,  and  another  boat  was  immediately 
sent  off,  and  a  swivel,  that  fired  to  the  part  where  a 
number  of  the  natives  were  assembled,  and  a  great 
gun  tired  towards  the  hills,  which  struck  them  with  a 
panic,  and  they  all  hastened  to  skreen  themselves  in 
the  bushes.     With  this  unhappy  skirmish  all  inter- 
course ended. 

Inmer  is  the  most  eastern  islsmd  of  all  the  Hebrides. 
It  appeared  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a 
considerable  height,  and  flattish  top. 


Annatom  is  the  southernmost  island,  situated  in 
latitude  20  deg.  3  min.  south;  longitude  170  deg.  4 
min.  east. 

Six  leagues  on  the  south  side  of  Erromango  is 
Tanna.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  long,  three  or  four 
broad,  and  twenty-four  in  circuit.  Its  ialitud-^  is  19 
deg.  30  min.  south,  and  longitude  169  deg.  38  min. 
Its  name  signifies  earth  in  the  Malay  language  — 
The  soil  in  some  places  was  found  to  be  a  rich 
black  mould;  in  other  parts  it  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  decayed  vegetables  and  the  ashes  of  a  volcano, 
which  was  seen  about  eleven  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  vessel  burning  with  great  fury.  The  country 
is  in  general  so  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  as  to  choke  up  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa  nuts ; 
but  it  is  not  populous,  nor  the  houses  consequently 
numerous. 

The  volcano  emitted  at  different  times  vast  quan- 
tities of  fire  and  smoke  for  sixteen  days,  accompanied 
with  an  explosion  about  once  in  five  minutes.  Some 
of  these  explosions  resembled  violent  claps  of  thunder; 
the  whole  air  was  filled  with  smoky  particles  and  ashes, 
which  occasioned  much  pain  when  they  fell  into  the 
eye :  at  one  time  great  stones  were  seen  thrown  up 
into  the  air,  some  of  which  were  at  least  as  large  as 
the  hull  of  a  ship's  long  boat.  It  first  presented  a  most 
magnificent  sight.  The  smoke,  which  rolled  up  from 
time  to  time,  in  thick  and  heavy  volumes,  was  co- 
loured with  all  the  various  hues  of  yellow,  orange, 
crimson,  and  purple,  which  died  away  into  a  reddish 
grey  and  brown.  As  often  as  a  new  explosion  hap- 
pened, the  whole  country,  with  its  shaggy  forests, 
were  tinged  with  the  same  orange  and  purple,  ac- 
cording to  its  distance,  or  particular  exposure  to  vol- 
canic light.  It  sometimes  continued  quite  silent  for 
five  or  six  days  together.  It  was  remarked,  that  the 
explosions  of  the  volcanoes  re-commenced  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  so  that  it-should  seem  that  rain  excites 
them,  by  promoting  or  encreasing  the  fermentation  of 
various  mineral  substances  in  the  mountain.  The 
black-ashes  with  which  the  whole  country  was  strewed, 
were  found  to  be  long,  needle-like,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent, and  to  contribute  greatly  to  that  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  which  is  remarkable  on  this  island;  many 
plants  here  attaining  twice  the  height  which  they  reach 
in  other  countries;  their  leaves  are  broader,  their 
flowers  larger  and  more  richly  scented. 

Some  new  plants  were  collected  here,  and  a  variety 
of  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  some  others  were  culti- 
vated only  for  their  elegant  appearance.  The  plan- 
tations on  this  island  consist  for  the  most  part  of  yams, 
bananas,  eddoes,  and  sugar-canes,  all  which  being 
very  low,  permit  the  eye  to  take  in  a  great  extent  of 
country.  Here  are  great  numbe^rs  of  fig-trees,  which 
the  natives  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  and  leaves. 
They  are  of  two  or  three  ditt'erent  kinds,  and  one  sort 
in  particular  bears  figs  of  the  conunon  size,  which  are 
woolly  like  peaches  on  the  outside,  and  have  a  beau- 
tiful crimson  pulp  like  pomegranates  ;  they  are  sweet- 
ish and  juicy,  but  rather  insipid. 

Several  small  birds  were  observed  here  with  a  very 
beautiful  plumage,  and  of  a  kind  that  had  not  been 
seen  before.  The  natives  were  seen  to  have  no  me- 
thods of  catching  fish,  but  by  striking;  it  is  probable 
that  they  draw  but  little  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
water.  Upwards  ot  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
mullet,  and  other  fish,  were  caught  by  three  hauls 
with  the  seine. 

A  young  native  was  shewn  every  part  of  the  ship, 
but  nothing  ti  ed  his  attention  a  moment,  or  caused 
in  him  the  least  surprise.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
guats,  dogs,  or  cats,  calling  them  all  hogs,  (booga). 
The  commander  made  him  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a, 
biich,  as  he  shewed  a  liking  to  that  kind  of  animal. 
They  appear  to  have  j)lenty  of  hogs,  but  very  few 
domestic  fowls.  Some  rats  of  the  same  kind  that  is 
common  on  the' other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
frequent  the  fields  of  sugar-cane,  iu  which  they  make 
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great  depredations ;  the  natives,  therefore,  dig  several 
holes  all  round  these  plantations,  in  which  they  catch 
these  animals. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  of  a  middle  size,  and 
tolerably  proportioned.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  ches- 
nut  brown,  with  a  very  swarthy  mixture.  They  go 
naked,  havins^  only  a  string  round  the  belly,  which 
did  not,  however,  cut  the  body  in  so  shocking  a 
manner  as  that  in  the  island  of  MallicoUo.  Their 
haif  is  generally  black  or  brown,  growing  to  a  tole- 
rable length,  and  very  crisp  and  curly.  Their  beards, 
which  are  strong  and  bushy,  are  generally  short.  The 
■women  wear  their  hair  cropped,  as  do  the  boys  till 
they  approach  manhood.  They  make  use  of  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  alabaster  two  inches  long,  which  they 
■wear  in  the  cartilaginous  part  between  the  nostrils,  as 
a  nose-jewel.  Not  one  single  corpulent  man  was 
seen  here ;  all  are  active  and  full  of  spirit.  Their 
features  are  large,  the  noses  broad  :  but  the  eyes  full, 
and  in  general  agreeable.  They  make  incisions 
chiefly  on  the  upper  arm  and  belly,  which  are  instead 
of  punctures;  they  cut  the  flesh  with  a  bamboo  or 
sharp  shell,  and  apply  a  particular  plant,  which  forms 
an  elevated  scar  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  it  is 
healed.  These  scars  are  formed  to  represent  flowers 
and  other  fancied  figures,  which  are  deemed  a  great 
beauty  by  the  natives.  Most  of  them  have  an  open, 
manly,  and  good-natured  air,  though  some  were  seen, 
as  in  other  nations,  whose  countenances  indicated 
malevolence. 

Though,  like  all  the  tropical  nations,  the  people 
are  active  and  nimble,  they  were  not  fond  of  labour, 
nor  would  ever  assist  in  any  work  that  the  ship's  com- 
pany was  carrying  on,  which  the  Indians  of  the 
other  islands  used  to  delight  in.  They  throw  all  the 
laborious  drudgery  on  the  women ;  from  which  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  remark,  that  though  they  were  not 
beauties,  they  were  handsome  enough  for  the  men, 
and  too  handsome  for  the  use  that  was  made  of  them. 
Their  ears  are  hung  full  of  tortoise-shell  rings,  and 
necklaces  of  shells  fall  on  their  bosoms.  Some  of 
the  elderly  women  had  caps  made  of  a  green  plan- 
tain leaf,  or  of  matted  work;  but  this  head  dress 
was  rather  uncommon.  The  number  of  ornaments 
considerably  increased  with  age,  the  oldest  and  ugliest 
being  loaded  with  necklaces,  ear-rings,  nose-jewels, 
and  bracelets.  The  women  here  are  expert  cooks; 
they  roast  and  boil  the  yams  and  bananas,  they  strew 
the  green  leaves  of  a  kind  of  fig,  they  bake  puddings 
made  of  a  paste  of  bananas  and  eddoes,  containing  a 
mixture  of  cocoa-nut  kernel  and  leaves. 

The  people  of  Tanna,  with  respect  to  their  domestic 
life,  are  rather  of  a  serious  turn,  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  amusements,  and  their  music  is  in  greater 
perfection  than  any  in  the  South  Seas.  Their  European 
visitants  gave  them  a  variety  of  airs,  in  return  for 
which  the  natives  sang  several  times  very  harmoni- 
ously. They  likewise  produced  a  musical  instrument, 
which  consisted  of  eight  reeds,  regularly  decreasing 
in  si/e,  and  comprehending  an  octave,  though  the 
single  reeds  were  not  perfectly  in  tune. 

Their  houses  are  like  the  roof  of  a  thatched  house 
in  England,  taken  off"  the  walls,  and  placed  on  the 
ground.  Some  were  open  at  both  ends,  others  closed 
with  reeds,  and  all  were  covered  with  a  palm  thatch. 
a  few  of  them  were  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and 
fourteen  or  sixteen  broad.  Besides  these,  they  have 
other  mean  hovels,  which  were  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed only  to  sleep  in. 

In  i>oint  of  neatness,  their  weapons  came  far  short 
of  some  that  were  seen  in  other  islands.  They  are 
clubs,  sp«ars  or  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  and  stones. 
The  clubs  are  of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  from  three 
to  five  feet  long.  They  seem  to  place  most  depend- 
ence on  the  darts,  with  which  they  kill  both  birds 
and  fish,  and  are  sure  of  hitting  their  mark  within  the 
compass  of  the  crown  of  a  hat,  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  yards;    but  at  double  that  distance,    it  is 


chance  if  they  hit  a  mark  the  size  of  a  man's  body, 
though  they  will  throw  the  weapon  sixty  or  seventy 
yards.  The  arrows  are  made  of  reeds  pointed  with 
hard  wood;  some  are  bearded,  and  some  are  not,  and 
those  for  shooting  birds  have  two,  three,  and  some- 
times four  points.  The  stones  they  use  in  general  ar^ 
the  branches  of  coral  rocks,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
diameter.  Those  who  use  stones  keep  them  gene-' 
rally  in  their  belts. 

Their  canoes  can  boast  neither  art  or  ornament; 
all  of  them  have  out-riggings,  and  some  may  contain 
twenty  people.  Their  sails  are  low  triangular  mats, 
of  whicli  the  broadest  part  is  uppermost,  and  the 
sharp  angle  below.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  hollow- 
ed out  in  the  middle,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and  upon  this  one  or  two  planks  are  fixed,  forming 
the  two  sides,  by  means  of  ropes  of  the  cocoa-nut 
fibres.  Their  oars  are  ill  shaped,  and  very  clumsily 
made. 

Added  to  the  common  language  of  the  land,  and 
a  dialect  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  some  words  were 
collected  of  a  third  language,  which  was  chiefly  cur- 
rent among  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  hills.  Some 
of  our  intelligent  voyagers,  on  comparing  their  voca- 
bularies, to  discover  that  two  different  words  were 
used  to  signify  the  sky,  applied  to  one  of  the  natives 
to  know  which  of  the  expressions  was  right.  He  im- 
mediately held  out  one  hand  and  ap])lied  it  to  one  of 
the  words :  then  moving  the  other  hand  under  it,  he 
pronounced  the  second  word,  intimating,  that  the 
upper  was  properly  the  sky,  and  the  lower,  clouds  that 
moved  under  it. 

No  other  liquor  was  seen  here  than  water  and  the 
cocoa-nut  juice.  They  signified,  in  the  most  pointed 
manner,  to  our  countrymen,  that  they  eat  human 
flesh,  and  that  circumcision  was  practised  among 
them.  Nay,  they  introduced  the  subject  of  eating 
human  flesh,  by  asking  our  people  if  it  was  a  practice 
among  them.  They  appeared  to  have  some  nominal 
chief,  with  very  little  authority.  One  old  chief  was 
said  to  be  king  of  the  island.  His  name  was  Geogy, 
and  they  gave  him  the  title  of  Areekee.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years,  he  had  a  merry  open 
countenance. 

No  information  could  be  derived  respecting  the 
religion  of  these  people,  only  every  morning  at  day- 
break was  heard  a  slow  solemn  song  or  dirge,  sung 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  which  lasted  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  this  was  supposed  to 
be  a  religious  act,  the  curiosity  of  our  navigators  was 
excited  to  enquire  farther  concerning  it.  But  when 
they  attempted  to  pass  that  way,  the  natives  crowded 
about  them,  and  entreated  them  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness to  return.  As  they  still  seemed  to  persist,  they 
were  at  length  given  to  understand,  thatif  tliey  remain- 
ed obstinate  in  their  attempt,  they  would  be  killed  and 
eaten.  They  now  turned  off"  towards  a  hut  about  fifty 
yards  distant,  where  the  ground  began  to  rise,  on  which 
several  of  the  Indians  took  up  arms  out  of  the  hut,  ap- 
parently meaning  to  force  them  to  return  back.  Un- 
willing, therefore,  to  give  offence,  our  people  checked 
their  curiosity,  and  were  content  to  leave  this  point  un- 
determined. Nothing,  however,  was  seen  in  the  ge- 
neral behaviour  of  these  people  that  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  a  religious  act,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be 
construed  into  superstition. 

When  the  boat  first  went  on  shore,  the  natives 
were  drawn  up  in  great  numbers  on  the  beach, 
armed  with  clubs,  darts,  spears,  slings,  and  stones. 
From  this  hostile  appearance,  the  British  commander 
was  induced  to  re-embark  speedily  to  prevent  dis- 
agreeable consequences.  In  order  to  terrify  without 
hurting  them,  he  ordered  a  musket  to  be  fired  over 
their  heads,  but  the  alarm  was  only  momentary,  as 
the  natives  instantly  recovered  themselves,  and  began 
to  display  their  weapons.  A  few  great  guns,  how- 
ever, being  fired  from  the  ship,  they  all  dispersed, 
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leavincjtlie  beach  free  for  a  second  debarkation.  The 
cotnreiander  having'  marked  out  boundaries  on  the 
shore  with  a  Hue,  the  natives  came  gradually  forward, 
some  uuarmed. 

An  old  man,  named  Paowang',  shewed  a  very 
friendly  dis|Wstion  in  forwarding  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  commander  and  the  natives.  Such  was  the 
honesty  of  this  old  man,  that  he  brought  an  a\e  which 
had  been  leit  by  the  ship's  company  upon  the  beach. 
They  were  extremely  jealous  of  any  one  g'oing  up  tlie 
country,  or  even  along  the  shore  of  the  harbour,  a  dis- 
position that  greatly  obstructed  the  naturalists  in  their 
attempts  to  explore. 

As  the  carrying  of  bundles  is  the  office  of  the 
women  in  this  country,  the  natives  imagined  that 
those  fron:  the  ship  who  carried  loads  were  females. 
A  man  who  carried  a  bag  which  contained  the  plants 
selected  by  the  naturalists,  was  followed  by  some  of 
them,  who,  by  their  sonversatiou,  which  was 
overheard,  considered  him  as  a  woman,  until  by 
some  means  tliey  discovered  their  mistake,  on  whicli 
they  cried  out,  Evroinungt !  errumancje  !  It  is  a  man  ! 
it  is  a  man  !  | 

A  tiller  to  the  rudder  being  wanted,  the  carpenter  ; 
was  sent  on  shore  to   look  at  a  tree  for  the  jiurpose,  { 
and  with  him  an  officer  with  a  party  of  men  to  cut  it  \ 
down,  provided  U^ave  could  l)e  obtained  of  the  natives.  | 
The  officer  understanding  that  there  was  no  objection,  ' 
the   people  accordingly   went   to  work  ;    but  as  the 
tree  was  large,  the  telhng   of  it  was  a  work  of  time, 
and  before  it  was  down,  word  was  brought  that  Pao- 
waiifj  was  not  plcaseil ;  orders   weie   therefore   sent 
from  on  l)oard  to  uesist.     The  commander  soon  after 
went  on  shore,  anvl  sending*  for  Paowamj,  presented 
him   with  a  dog-  and  a  piece  of  ch)lii,  and  then   ex- 
plained to  liiui  the   purpose  for  which   the  tree  was 
•wanted.     All   the   natives  present  discovered    g-reat 
satisfaction  at  the  means  that  were  used  to  obtain  the 
grant  of  liie  tree,  and   unanimously  consented  to  its 
being  felled. 

iiut  many  were  afraid  to  touch  the  presents  that 
were  otfercd  them,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any 
notion  of  exchangmg  one  thing  for  another.  But 
few  refreshments  were  obtained  on  this  island  ;  some 
fruit  or  roots  were  daily  procured  from  the  natives, 
though  greatly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  ship's 
company. 

As  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  of  iron,  nails, 
iron  tools,  beads,  kc.  which  were  so  current  in  other 
parts,  they  were  of  no  value  here,  nor  was  cloth  of 
any  use  in  this  country,  where  the  inhabitants  went 
mostly  naked.  The  only  commodity  the^  seemed 
desirous  of  obtaining  was  tortoise-shell ;  but  as  no  de- 
mand was  expected  for  such  an  article,  there  were 
only  aftw  small  pieces  remaining  in  the  ship,  which 
had  been  purchased  at  another  island.  The  sailors, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  loathsomeness  of  salt 
provisions  of  long  standing,  had  not  a  single  provident 
thought  for  the  future,  but  exchanged  their  tortoise- 
shell  for  bows  and  arrows,  instead  of  furnishing  them- 
selves with  a  stock  of  yams. 

A  party  from  the  ship  passing  througli  a  shrubbery, 
observed  a  man  at  work  cutting  sticks,  and  seeing  him 
make  a  very  slow  progress  with  his  hatchet,  which 
was  only  a  bit  of  shell  in  lieu  of  a  blade,  they  set  about 
helping  him  with  an  iron  hatchet,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
cut  a  much  greater  heap  than  he  had  done  the  whole 
day.  Several  Indians,  who  were  witnesses  to  this  dis- 
patch, expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  uti- 
lity of  this  tool,  and  some  were  very  desirous  of  pos- 
sessmg  it,  by  ottering  their  bows  and  arrows  for  it. 
This  was  considered  as-  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
procuring  hogs  ;  but  they  were  deaf  to  every  proposal 
of  that  kind,  and  never  exchanged  a  single  hog  ;  one 
pig  only  was  obtamed  as  a  present  to  the  commander 
from  Fuoivany. 

There  bemg  great  reaison  to  suppose  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tanna  are  harrassed  by  frequent  wars;  the 
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distrust  which  they  expressed  on  the  lirst  debarkation 
from  the  ships  is  not  surprising.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  assured  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  their  new  vi- 
sitants, all  suspicions  entirely  subsided.  They  did 
not  trade,  indeed,  because  they  had  not  the  means 
in  proportion  to  the  other  islanders  ;  but  they  were  as 
assiduous  in  offering  their  services,  and  from  less  in- 
terested motives.  If  any  of  the  botanists  had  procured 
a  plant,  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  having  other 
specimens,  he  had  only  to  signify  it  to  souje  natives, 
who  would  inunediately  hasten  to  the  spot  where  it 
was  to  be  found,  and  bring  it  with  the  most  engaging 
alacrity.  The  civility  of  the  natives  was  conspicuous 
in  this  particular  instance.  If  they  hiet  any  officer  or 
gentleman  of  the  ships  in  a  narrow  path,  they  always 
stepped  aside,  in  order  to  make  way.  If  they  hap- 
pened to  know  their  names,  they  pronounced  them 
with  a  smile,  which  could  be  extremely  well  under- 
stood as  a  salutation.  If  they  had  not  seen  them 
before,  they  commonly  enquired  their  names,  in  order 
to  know  them  again.  They  have  the  same  engagmg 
manner  of  expressing  their  friend.-hip  by  a  mutual 
exchange  of  names,  as  is  common  in  the  most  eastern 
islands  of  this  sea. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 

Discorrri/,    Number,    Siliintiou,    Soil,    Productions, 
Extend,  Planners,  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants. 

THESE  islands  form  a  cluster  extending  about 
three  deg.  of  latitude  and  two  of  longitude. 
The  principal  are  Middleburg,  Rotterdam,  or  Ana- 
mooka,  Hapaee,  Amsterdam,  or  Tongataboo,  and 
Pylstart,  so  denominated  by  Tasman  ;  there  are  also 
others  which  have  been  seen  and  visited  by  more  mo- 
dern navigators.  We  shall  attend  to  them  severally 
in  their  respective  order. 

Middleburg,  called  by  the  natives  Eooa. 

This  island  forms  a  very  beautiful  landscape.  Its 
skirts  are  in  general  laid  out  in  plantations,  especially 
those  on  the  north-west  and  south-west  sides.  The 
interior  parts  are  not,  indeed,  so  well  cultivated  as 
they  might  be,  but  this  heightens  the  prospect ;  for 
while  the  other  isles  of  this  cluster  are  level,  the  eye 
can  discover  nothing  but  the  trees  that  cover  them  ; 
here  the  land  rising  gradually  upwards  presents  an 
extensive  view,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only  inter- 
spersed at  irregular  distances,  in  a  kind  of  beautiful 
disorder.  It  is  shaded  near  the  shore  with  various 
trees,  amongst  which  are  the  habitations  of  the  na- 
tives, laid  out  in  such  order  as  convenience  requires, 
and  they  may  boast  a  most  delightful  situation.  About 
half  way  up  the  island  is  a  deep  \  alley,  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  which,  though  conq)oscd  of  hardly  any 
thing  but  coral  rock,  are  clothed  with  trees.  The 
soil  in  general  is  reddish  clay,  which  in  many  places 
seems  to  be  very  deep. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island  is  a  round 
platform  or  mount  of  earth,  supported  by  a  wall  of 
coral  stones,  to  .bring  which  to  such  an  height  must 
have  cost  much  labour.  This  mount,  called  by  the 
natives  Etvhee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  order 
of  one  of  their  chiefs.  Not  many  paces  from  this, 
though  on  a  former  voyage  com|<laint  was  made 
of  a  dearth  of  water,  was  found  an  e.\cellent  spring, 
and  about  a  mile    lower    down   a   ruunmg   stream, 

which,  it  is  said,  found  its  way  to  the  sea,  when  the 
rains  were  copious.  It  appeared  from  information, 
that  all  or  most  of  the  land  in  this  island  belonged  to 
the  great  chiefs  of  Amsterdam  or  Tongataboo,  and 
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'  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  tenants  or  vassals  to 
them.  This,  indeed,  is  represented  to  be  the  case  at 
all  the  other  neighbourins;'  isles,  except  Rotterdam  or 
Anamooka,  where  there  are  some  chiefs  who  seem  to 
act  with  a  degree  of  independence. 

Yams  with  other  roots,  bananas,  and  Ijread-fruit, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  food  here  ;  but  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  scarce.  The  pepper-tree,  or  ava  ava, 
of  which  they  make  a  favourite  intoxicating  liqnor, 
also  grows  here.  There  are  many  odoriferous  trees 
and  shrul)s,  and  one  in  particular  of  the  lemon  species ; 
naturalists  likewise  met  with  divers  new  kinds  of 
plants.  The  casuaiia,  or  club-wood,  as  in  some  neigh- 
bouring islands,  points  out  also  to  the  repositories  of 
tlieir  dead.  The  shaddock,  and  several  other  trees 
are  found  upon  the  island. 

The  common  complexion  of  the  natives  is  maho- 
gany, or  chosnut  brown,  with  black  hair.  Some  are 
of  an  olive  colour,  and  some  of  the  women  mucii 
fairer,  which  may  be  the  eft'ect  of  being  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  men  in  general  are  of  the 
middle  stature;  though  some  measured  si  v  feet. — 
Their  bodies  are  well  proportioned,  though  muscular, 
which  seems  a  consequence  of  much  exercise.  Their 
features  are  various,  nor  are  they  characterised  by  any 
general  likeness,  unless  it  be  a  fulness  at  the  point  of 
the  nose,  which  is  very  common.  The  women  in 
general  are  not  so  tall  as  the  men  ;  their  bodies  and 
limbs  are  well  |)roportioned,  and  what  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes them  is  the  uncommon  smalless  and  deli- 
cacy of  their  fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  finest  in  any  [)art  of  the  world. 

Puncturing  or  tattowing  the  skin  is  in  full  fashion 
amongst  the  men  liere ;  on  the  tenderest  part  of  the 
body  are  marked  configurated  scars,  which  must  be 
very  painful  as  well  as  dangerous.  The  chiefs  are 
exempted  from  this  custom.  The  dress  of  both  men 
and  women  is  much  the  same,  and  consists  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  or  matting  (though  mostly  the  former)  about 
two  yards  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  long,  so  as  to 
wrap  in  great  abundance  round  the  waist,  to  which  it 
is  confined  by  a  girdle  or  cord.  Before  it  is  double, 
and  hangs  down  like  a  petticoat  as  low  as  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  This,  as  to  form,  is  the  general  dress  ; 
init  large  pieces  of  cloth  and  fine  matting  are  worn 
only  l)y  those  of  superior  rank.  The  inferior  class  are 
satisfied  with  small  pieces,  and  often  wear  nothing 
but  a  covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro, 
which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  like  a  sash. 
This  they  pass  between  the  thighs  and  wrap  round  the 
waist,  but  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  men. 
They  have  various  dresses  made  for  the  purpose  of 
their  hai\as  or  grand  entertainments:  but  the  form  is 
always  the  same  ;  the  richest  are  adorned  more  or  less 
\\\\X\  red  feathers.  Both  sexes  sometimes  s<;reen  their 
faces  from  the  sun  with  little  bonnets  made  of  divers 
materials. 

The  sexes  differ  as  little  in  their  ornaments  as  their 
clothing.  Of  these  the  most  common  arc  necklaces 
made  of  vaiious  sweet  scented  flowers,  which  go  un- 
der the  general  name  of  KahnUa.  Others  consist  of 
several  strings  of  small  shells,  sharks  teeth,  and  other 
things,  which  hang  loose  upon  the  breast.  In  the 
same  manner  they  likewise  wear  a  mother  of  pearl 
shell,  neatly  polished,  and  a  ring  of  the  same  substance 
carved  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  as  also  rings  of 
tortoise-shell  on  the  fingers,  and  a  number  of  these 
joined  together  as  bracelets  on  the  wrists.  The  lobes 
of  the  cars  arc  perforatt^d  with  two  holes,  in  which 
they  wear  cylindrical  pieces  of  ivory,  stuck  through 
both  sides  the  holes.  Some  use  reeds  filled  with  a 
yellow  pigment.  This  seems  to  be  a  fine  powder  of 
turmeric,  witli  which  the  women  rub  themselves  all 
over  in  the  same  manner  as  the  European  females  use 
dry  rouge  upon  their  cheeks. 

What  particularly  characterizes  these  people,  and 
was  remarked  by  Tasman,  is,  that  most  of  them  want 
the  little  finger  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  both  hands; 


nor  did  the  difference  of  age  or  sex  exempt  from  this 
amputation,  for  the  very  children  were  observed  to 
have  suftered  that  loss.  They  had  also  a  round  spot 
on  each  cheek  bone,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
burned  or  blistered,  on  souie  it  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  made,  on  others  it  was  covered  with  scurf, 
and  the  mark  was  slight  ;  but  the  purport  of  it  could 
not  be  discovered.  The  women  in  general  here  are 
represented  as  modest  and  reserved  in  their  behaviour, 
though,  as  in  all  other  islands,  there  were  some  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  much  commended 
by  voyagers  for  their  cleanliness,  to  produce  which 
they  are  said  to  bathe  frequently  in  ponds  which  seem 
to  serve  no  other  purpose.  Though  the  water  in  most 
of  them  is  nauseous  to  a  degree,  they  prefer  them 
to  that  of  the  sea,  imagining,  that  salt  water  hurts 
their  skin.  When  necessity  obliges  them  to  bathe 
in  the  sea,  they  commonly  have  some  cocoa-nut 
shells  filled  with  fresh  water  poured  over  them,  to 
wash  it  oft".  The  cocoa-nut  oil  has  an  admirable 
efl'ect  on  the  skin  in  rendering  it  smooth:  for  which 
these  people  hold  it  in  such  estimation,  that  they  not 
only  pour  a  great  quantity  of  it  upon  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  but  rub  the  body  all  over  briskly  with  a 
smaller  quantity.  The  language  here  is  soft  and  not 
unpleasing,  and  whatever  they  say  is  spoken  in  a  kind 
of  sinsiiuii'  tone. 

In  building  their  houses,  they  do  not  discover  much 
taste  or  ingenuity  ;  though  the  defect  is  rather  in  the 
design  than  the  execution.  Those  of  the  lower  people 
are  poor  huts,  those  of  the  better  are  laroer  and  more 
comfortable.  Their  houses,  properly  speaking,  ire 
thatched  roofs  or  sheds  supported  by  [)o:sts  and  rafters 
disposed  in  a  tolerably  judicious  manner.  The  floor  is 
a  little  raised,  covered  with  a  strong  thick  matting,  and 
kept  very  clean.  They  are  mostly  closeil  on  the  wea- 
ther side  with  the  same  sort  of  matting,  the  other  lac- 
ing open.  A  thick  strong  mat,  of  two  or  three  feet 
broad  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle  and  set  upon 
its  edge,  with  the  ends  touching  the  side  of  the  house, 
in  shape  resembling  the  fender  of  a  fire  hearth,  en- 
closes a  space  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family 
to  sleep  in.  The  latter  indeed  spends  most  of  her 
time  during  the  day  within  it.  The  rest  of  the  family 
&lee[)  upon  the  floor  wherever  they  please  to  lie  down, 
the  unmarried  men  and  women  apart  Irom  each  other. 
If  the  family  be  large,  there  are  small  huts  adjoining, 
to  which  the  servants  retire  in  the  nigiit,  so  tiiat  pri- 
vacy is  as  much  observed  here  as  can  be  expected. 
They  have  mats  made  on  purpose  for  sleeping  on, 
and  the  clothes  they  wear  in  the  day  serve  for  their 
covering  in  the  niffht.  Their  household  furniture 
consists  of  some  bowls  and  platters,  cocoa-nut  shells, 
soiiie  small  wooden  stools  which  serve  them  for  pillows, 
and  perhaps  a  large  stool  for  the  master  of  the  family 
to  sit  on. 

Clubs,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  are  their  wea- 
pons. The  former  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
and  many  of  them  so  heavy  as  not  to  be  managed 
with  one  hand,  but  with  diflicnlty.  The  most  com- 
mon form  is  quadrangular.  The  far  greater  part  were 
carved  all  over  in  many  chequered  patterns,  which 
seemed  to  have  require<l  great  patience  and  a  long 
time  to  work  up,  as  a  sharp  stone  or  piece  of  coral 
are  the  only  tools  made  use  of.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  plain  clubs  was  as  highly  polished,  as  if  furnished 
by  an  Euro])ean  artist  with  the  best  instruments.  Their 
spears  are  sometimes  plain  sharp-pointed  sticks,  and 
sometimes  barbed.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are  of  a 
peculiar  construction.  The  former,  which  is  about 
six  feet  long,  is  about  the  size  of  a  little  finger,  and 
when  slack  forms  a  slight  curve  ;  the  convex  [)art  is 
channelled  with  a  single  deep  grove  in  which  the 
bow-string  is  lodged.  The  arrow  is  made  of  reed  near 
six  feet  long,  and  pointed  with  hard  wood.  When  the 
bow  is  to  be  bent,  instead  of  drawing  it  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  natural  curve,  they  draw  it  the  contrary 
1  way. 
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way,  make  it  perfpctly   straig-ht,  and  then  form  the 
curve  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  much  ing'enuity  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes.  They  have  out-risi't^ers  made  of 
poles,  and  their  workmanship  is  admirable.  Two  of 
these  are  joined  together  with  a  surprising  exactness, 
and  the  surface  is  polished  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
Their  paddles  have  short  blades,  and  are  very  nt^atly 
wrought. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  this  place,  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  these  people 
treat  conjugal  infidelity.  Some  of  our  people,  on 
their  return  from  an  excursion,  being  informed  that  a 
party  of  the  natives  had  struck  one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen withaclul),  which  laid  bare,  or,  as  others 
said,  fractured  his  skull,  and  then  broke  his  thigh  witlj 
the  same,  enquired  the  reason  of  sucii  treatment,  and 
were  given  to  understand,  that  he  had  been  discovered 
in  a  situation  rather  indelicate  with  a  woman  that  was 
tabooed,  that  is,  forbidden.  But  the  female  delincjuent 
had  by  far  the  smaller  share  of  punishment ;  as  our 
people  were  told,  she  would  only  receive  a  slight  beat- 
iu"'  for  her  misdenieanor. 

When  our  navigators  first  visited  this  island,  they 
observed  that  several  of  both  sexes  were  affected  with 
leprous  disorders  in  the  most  virulent  degree,  in  various 
parts  of  tlieir  bodies.  The  face  of  one  woman  was 
corroded  by  the  acrid  homours,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  most 
horrid  spectacle.  Many  others  were  likewise  so  dis- 
figured by  the  disorder,  that  they  could  not  be  beheld 
without  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  pity. 

The  amicable  disjjosition  of  these  people  is  fully 
evinced  from  tlie  friendly  reception  all  strangers  have 
met  with  who  have  visited  ihem.  When  captain 
Cook  first  anchored  on  the  W.  N.  W.  side  of  this 
island,  two  canoes,  with  several  men  in  each,  came 
along-side  the  ship  ;  one  of  them  on  board,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  presented  a  loot  of  the  pepper 
tree,  touched  the  noses  of  the  officers  with  his  own, 
in  token  of  friendship,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  deck, 
without  speaking  a  word.  The  native  was  presented 
with  a  nail,  which,  on  receiving,  according  to  the 
general  custom  of  the  island,  he  held  over  his  head, 
pronouncing  the  word  fatfafeini  or  faf/ufaiie.  Tliis 
was  most  probably  meant  as  an  expression  of  his 
thankfulness. 

No  people  could  give  gi'eater  proof  of  liberality  of 
disposition,  for  they  came  in  great  numbers  about  our 
vessels,  threw  bales  of  cloth  into  them,  and  retired 
without  so  much  as  waiting  for  a  return.  As  an  in-  i 
stance  of  their  hospitality,  captain  Cook,  with  several 
officers  and  gentlemen,  were  conducted  on  their 
landing,  by  a  chief  named  Tioony,  to  his  mansion, 
delightlully  situated  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  lawn,  and  under  the 
shade  of  some  shaddock  trees,  and  there  elegantly 
entertained.  The  very  same  chief,  on  the  comman- 
der's last  visit,  visited  him  on  board  immediately  as  he 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
rendered  him  every  friendly  service  witiiin  his  power. 
The  European  strangers  indeed  were  caressed  by  old 
and  young,  men  and  women,  who  eml)raced  them, 
kissed  their  hands,  and  laid  them  on  their  breasts  with 
the  most  expressive  looks  of  affection.  It  was  very 
remarkable  that  the  discharge  of  guns  neither  excited 
their  admiration  nor  their  fear,  which  plainly  proved 
that  their  civility  arose  from  the  bent  of  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  not  from  a  motive  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  their  guests,  because  they  knew  they  were  able  to 
do  them  an  injury. 

The  only  glaring  defect  that  sullies  their  character 
is  a  propensity  to  theft,  which  is  said  to  be  confined  to 
nails,  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  possess  them  at  any  rate  ;  but  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  that  truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to 
confess,  that  from  later  experience,  in  many  instances, 
the  propensity  in  some  appeared  to  be  so  universal  as 
to  admit  of  no  limitation. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  islands  are  so  agree- 
ably circumstanced,  as  neither  to  be  subject  to  exces- 
sive labour  on  one  hand,  or  supine  indolence  on 
the  other.  Their  occupations  are  agreeably  diversi- 
fied, and  their  recreations  and  amusements  follow  in 
pleasing  succession,  so  that  they  neither  disgust  or  tire. 
To  the  women  is  committed  the  care  of  making  the 
cloth,  and  to  them  is  also  consigned  the  manufacture 
of  their  mats. 

Architecture,  boat-building,  agriculture,  and  fish- 
ing, are  the  principal  ol)iects  of  the  men's  attention. 
As  cultivated  roots  and  fruits  form  their  chief  subsist- 
ence, they  find  it  necessary  to  practise  husbandry, 
which  they  have  brought  by  their  diligence  to  some 
degree  of  perfection.  In  planting  yams  and  plantains, 
they  dig  small  holes  for  their  reception,  and  after- 
wards root  up  the  surrounding  grass.  The  instru- 
ments used  by  them  for  this  purpose  are  called  hoo  ; 
and  are  nothing  more  than  stakes  of  various  lengths, 
flattened  and  sharpened  to  an  edge  at  one  end  ;  and 
the  largest  ones  have  a  short  piece  fixed  transversely, 
by  means  of  which  they  press  the  implement  into  the 
ground  with  the  foot.  When  they  plant  the  two 
above-mentioned  vegetables,  they  observe  such  par- 
ticular exactness,  that,  which  ever  way  you  turn  your 
eyes,  the  rows  present  themselves  complete  and  re- 
gular. Some  of  their  vegetable  productions,  and  in 
particular,  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa  nut  trees,  are 
scattered  without  order,  and  reared  without  pains. — 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  large  tree,  which 
produces  a  roundish  compressed  nut,  called  eccsee  j 
and  of  a  smaller  ti'ee  bearing  an  oval  nut,  with  two  or 
three  triangular  kernels.  The  kappe  is  in  general 
planted  regularly,  and  in  large  spots  ;  but  the  matv- 
kaha  is  interspersed  among"  other  things,  as  is  also  the 
Jeejee.  Sugar-cane  is  usually  in  small  spots,  closely 
crowded.  The  r-?e  of  which  the  cloth  is  ifiade,  is 
kept  very  clean,  and  has  a  good  space  allowed  for  it. 
The  pundanus  is  commonly  planted  in  a  row,  close 
together,  at  the  sides  of  the  fields. 

The  dwellings  of  the  lower  class  of  people  are 
wretched  huts,  scarcely  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from 
the  weather.  Those  of  the  better  sort  are  larger,  as 
well  as  more  commodious  and  comfortable.  An  house 
of  a  middling  size  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height, 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  length.  Their  houses 
are,  properly  speaking,  thatched  roofs  or  sheds,  sup- 
ported by  rafters  and  posts.  The  floor  is  raised  with 
earth  smoothed,  and  covered  with  thick  matting. — 
Some  of  their  habitations  are  open  all  round ;  but 
the  major  part  of  them  are  enclosed  on  the  weather 
side  with  strong  mats,  or  with  branches  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  planted  or  interwoven  with  each  other.  A 
thick  mat,  about  three  feet  broad,  bent  into  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  placed  edge-ways,  with  the  ends 
touching  the  side  of  the  house,  encloses  a  sufficient 
space  for  the  master  and  mistress  to  sleep  in.  The 
rest  of  the  family  sleep  upon  any  part  of  the  floor,  the 
unmarried  men  and  women  lying  apart  from  each 
other.  If  the  family  is  large,  there  are  little  huts  ad- 
joining, in  which  the  servants  sleep.  Their  whole 
furniture  consists  of  some  wooden  stools,  which  serve 
them  for  pillows;  baskets  of  ditterent  sizes,  in  which 
they  put  their  combs,  fish-hooks,  and  tools  ;  two  or 
three  wooden  bowls,  in  which  they  make  kava  ;  some 
cocoa  nut  shells,  a  iaw  gourds,  and  a  bundle  or  two 
of  cloth. 

However,  the  deficiency  so  apparent  in  the  build- 
ing of  their  houses  is  amply  compensated  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes,  which  display  much  taste  and 
ingenuity.  The  double  ones  are  made  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  about  fifty  persons,  and  sail  at  a  o-reat 
rate.  Upon  them  they  generally  fix  a  hut  or  shed  for 
the  reception  of  the  master  and  his  family.  They  are 
made  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  workmanship  is 
extremely  neat.  They  appear  on  the  outside  as  if 
they  were  composed  of  one  solid  piece ;  but,  upon 
closer  inspection,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  great 
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number  of  pieces,  which  fit  each  other  exactly,  and 
by  means  of  a  ledge  on  the  inside  are  secured  toge- 
ther with  cocoa-nnt  line.  The  single  canoes  are  fur- 
nished with  an  out-rigger.  The  only  tools  which  they 
make  use  of  in  the  construction  of  these  boats,  are 
hatchets,  or  adzes,  of  a  smooth  black  stone;  augers 
made  of  shark's  teeth ;  and  rasps,  composed  of  the 
rouo-h  skin  of  a  fish,  fastened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood. 
The  same  tools  are  all  they  have  for  other  works,  ex- 
cept shells,  which  serve  them  for  knives.  Their 
cordage  is  made  of  tlie  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk, 
which,  though  not  above  ten  inches  long,  they  plait 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  to  whatever  length  is  re- 
quired, and  roll  it  up  in  balls  ;  from  which  the  ropes 
of  a  larger  size  are  made,  by  twisting  several  of  those 
together.  Their  fishing-lines  are  as  strong  and  even 
as  our  best  cord.  Their  small  hooks  consist  entirely  of 
pearl-shells ;  but  the  large  ones  are  only  covered  with 
it  on  the  back;  and  the  points  of  both  are,  in  general, 
of  tortoise-shell.  With  the  large  hooks  they  catch  albi- 
cores  and  bonnetos,  by  putting  them  to  a  bamboo-end, 
about  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  line  of  the  same  length. 
They  have  also  numbers  of  small  seines,  some  of  which 
are  of  the  most  delicate  texture. 

Their  pipes,  or  musical  reeds,  wliicli  resemble  the 
si/rui.v  of  the  ancients,  have  eight  or  ten  pieces  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  most  of  which  are  of  unequal 
lengths.  Their  flutes  are  made  of  a  joint  of  bamboo, 
abouteighteen  inches  long,  and  are  closed  at  both  ends, 
havino-  a  hole  near  each  end,  and  four  others;  two  of 
which,  and  only  one  of  the  first  are  used  by  them  in 
playing.  They  close  the  left  nostril  with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  and  l)low  into  the  hole  at  one  end  with 
the  other  nostril.  The  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  is 
applied  to  the  lowest  hole  on  the  right,  and  the  middle 
fino-er  of  the  left  to  the  first  hole  on  that  side.  In  this 
manner,  with  only  three  notes,  they  produce  a  plea- 
sing, though  a  simple  music. 

Clubs  curiously  ornamented,  spears,  and  darts,  are 
their  warlike  weapons.  They  also  make  bows  and 
arrows;  but  these  are  intended  for  amusement,  such 
as  shooting  at  birds.  Sec.  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
war.  Their  stools,  or  rather  pillows,  are  about  two 
feet  long,  but  only  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  and 
near  four  in  breadth,  inclining  downwards  towards 
the  middle,  with  four  strong  legs  and  circular  feet ; 
the  whole  composed  of  brown  or  black  wood,  neatly 
polished,  and  sometimes  inlaid  with  ivoi*y.  They  like- 
wise inlay  with  ivory  the  handles  of  fly-flaps;  and, 
with  a  shark's  tooth,  shape  bones  into  figures  of  men, 
birds,  &c. 

Cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  yams,  com- 
pose the  greater  part  of  their  vegetable  food.     Their 
chief  articles  of  animal  food,  are  hogs,  fish,  and  fowls; 
but  the  common  jieople  frequently  eat  rats.     Their 
hogs,  fowls,  and  turtle,  seem  to  be  only  occasional 
dainties  served  for  peojile  of  rank.     Their  food  is,  in 
general,  dressed   by  baking;   and   they  make,  from 
diflerent  sorts  of  fruit,  several  dishes,  which  are  very 
good.     They  sometimes,  boil  their  fish  in  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plantain  tree,  which   serve  as  a  bag  to 
hold  both  fish  and  water:   having  tied  them  up,  they 
wrap  them  again  in  three  or  four  other  leaves,  and 
place  them  upon  stones  heated  for  the  purpose:  when 
they  are  sufficiently  done,  they  not  only  eat  the  fish, 
but  drink  the  liquor  or  soup.  They  are  not  very  clean- 
ly either  in  their  cookery,  or  their  manner  of  eating. 
Their  usual  drink  at  their  meals  is  water,  or  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  the  kava  being  only  their  morning  beve- 
rage.    The  food  that  is  served  up  to  the  chiefs  is  ge- 
nerally laid  upon  plaintain-leaves.     The  king,   at  his 
meals,  is  commonly  attended   upon  by  three  or  four 
of  the  natives,  one  of  whom  cuts  large  pieces  of  the 
fish,  or  of  the  joint,  another  afterwards  divides  it  into 
mouthi'uls,  and  the  rest  stand  by  with  cocoa-nuts,  and 
whatever  else  he  may  happen  to  want.      The  women 
ai-fc  not  excluded  from  taking  their  meals  with  the 
men ;  but  there  are  certain  ranks  that  are  not  allowed 


either  to  eat  or  drink  together.     The  distinction  be- 
gins with  his  majesty. 

They  rise  at  day-break,  and  retire  to  rest  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dark.  They,  for  the  most  part,  sleep 
also  in  the  day-time,  when  the  weather  is  very  hot. 
They  are  fond  of  associating  together,  in  consecjuence 
of  which,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  several  houses 
empty,  and  the  possessors  of  them  assembled  in  some 
other  house,  or  upon  some  convenient  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  relax  themselves  by  con- 
versation and  other  amusements.  Their  private  di- 
versions chiefly  consist  of  dancing,  singing,  and  music. 
When  two  or  three  women  snap  their  fingers,  and 
sing  in  concert,  it  is  called  oobai ;  but  when  there 
are  more,  they  form  several  parties,  each  of  which 
sings  in  adifterent  key,  which  constitutes  an  agreeable 
melody,  and  is  termed  heeva,  or  haiva.  The  songs 
are  generally  accompanied  with  the  music  of  their 
flutes.  The  dances  both  of  the  men  and  women  are 
performed  with  an  ease  and  grace  which  are  difficult 
to  be  described. 

The  nature  of  their  marriages  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, either  in  point  of  form  or  obligation;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  major  part  of  the  men  con- 
tent themselves  with  one  wife.  The  chiefs,  indeed, 
commonly  have  several  women,  but  only  one  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  mistress  of  the  family. 

These  people  display  a  striking  instance  of  humanity 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  atiected  by  the  loss 
of  their  friends  and  relations.  Besides  the  tooy?,  and 
burnt  circles  and  scars,  they  strike  a  shark's  tooth  into 
their  heads  till  the  blood  flows  considerably,  beat  their 
teeth  with  stones,  and  thrust  spears  not  only  through 
their  cheeks  into  their  inouths,  but  also  into  the  inner 
parts  of  their  thighs,  and  into  their  sidos.  The  more 
painful  operations,  however,  are  only  practised  when 
they  mourn  for  the  deaths  of  those  who  were  most 
nearly  connected  with  them. 

When  one  of  them  dies,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  mats 
and  cloth,  and  then  interred.  The  Jiatookas  seem  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  chiefs  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, as  their  burial  places;  but  the  inferior  peo- 
ple have  no  particular  spot  set  apart  for  their  inter- 
ment. It  is  uncertain  what  part  of  the  mourning  ce- 
remony follows  immediately  afterwards;  but  there  is 
something  besides  the  general  one,  which  is  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  They  seem  to  consider  death 
as  a  great  evil,  to  avert  which  they  practise  a  very 
singular  custom. 

VVhen  Captain  Cook,  during  his  second  voyage, 
first  visited  these  islands,  he  observed  that  many  of 
the  natives  had  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers  cut 
oft';  of  the  reason  of  which  mutilation,  he  could  not 
then  obtain  a  satisfactory  account;  but  he  was  now 
informed  that  they  perform  this  operation  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  some  dangerous  disorder, 
which  they  imagine  may  bring  them  to  the  grave. 
They  suppose  that  the  little  finger  will  be  accepted 
of  by  the  Deity,  as  a  kind  of  propitiatory  sacrifice 
sufficiently  efficacious  to  prooire  their  recovery.  In 
cutting  it  ofl",  they  make  use  of  a  stone  hatchet. 
There  is  scarcely  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  thus 
mutilated ;  and  they  sometimes  cut  so  close,  as  to  en- 
croach upon  the  bone  of  the  hand  which  joins  the 
amputated  finger.  It  is  also  common  for  the  lower 
class  of  people  to  cut  off  a  joint  of  their  little  finger, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they 
respectively  belong". 

They  have  apparently  little  conception  of  future 
punishment  for  sins  committed  in  the  present  life.  They 
believe,  however,  that  they  meet  with  just  punish- 
ment upon  earth  ;  and  therefore  put  every  method 
in  practice  to  render  their  divinities  propitious.  They 
admit  a  plurality  of  deities,  all  of  them  inferior  to 
KaUafootouya,  who  they  say  is  a  female,  and  the  su- 
preme author  of  most  things,  residing  in  the  heavens, 
and  directing  the  wind,  i-ain,  thunder,  &c.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  she  is  much  displeased  with 
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them,  the  prodtictions  of  the  earth  are  blasted,  many 
things  consumed  by  lightning',  and  themselves  af- 
flicted with  sickness  and  death  j  biit  that  when  her 
anger  abates,  every  thing  is  immediately  restored  to 
its  former  state.  Among  their  subordinate  deities, 
they  mention  Futlafaihe,  or  Footafooa ,  who  has  the 
admin istratiou  of  the  sea,  and  its  productions ;  Too- 
fooa-boolootoo,  god  of  the  clouds an«l  fog;  Talltlehoo, 
Mattaba,  Tareeavu,  and  others.  The  same  system  of 
religion  does  not  extend  all  over  the  Friendly  Islands; 
the  supreme  deity  of  HajKiee,  for  instance,  being 
called  AloAlo.  They  entertain  very  absurd  opinions 
relative  to  the  power  and  various  attributes  of  these 
beiugs,  who  they  suppose  have  no  further  concern 
with  them  after  death. 

They  have  juster  sentiments  of  the  immortality  and 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  they  call  life,  the  liv- 
ing principle  or  an  Otooa,  that  is  a  divinity.  They 
imagine,  that,  immediately  after  death,  the  souls  of 
their  chiefs  are  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  go 
to  a  delightful  region  called  Jioulootoo,  the  god  of 
•which  is  named  Gooleho.  By  this  Gooleho,  they  pro- 
bably pei"sonify  death.  His  country,  according  to 
their  mythology,  is  the  general  repository  of  the  dead; 
and  those  who  are  once  conveyed  thither,  are  no 
more  subject  to  death,  but  feast  on  all  the  favourite 
productions  of  their  native  soil,  with  which  this 
blissful  abode  is  plentifully  furnished.  As  for  the 
Isouls  of  people  of  an  inferior  class,  they  are  supposed 
by  them  to  suft'er  a  kind  of  transmigration  ;  or  are 
eaten  up,  they  say,  by  a  bird  caUe<l  loata,  which 
walks  on  the  graves  with  that  intent.  They  do  not 
worship  any  visible  part  of  the  creation,  or  any  things 
made  by  their  own  hands.  They  make  no  oft'erings 
of  dogs,  hogs,  or  fruit,  unless  emblematically.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  offering 
up  human  sacrifices.  'Vheirjialookas  are,  in  general, 
burying-grounds  and  places  of  worship :  some  of  them, 
however,  appear  to  be  appropriated  only  to  the  former 
purpose  :  but  these  are  small,  and  greatly  inferior  to 
the  rest. 

The  English  could  derive  but  little  information  as 
to  their  mode  and  form  of  government.  A  subordi- 
nation, resembling  the  feudal  system  of  our  ancestors 
in  Europe,  is  established  among  them  ;  but  of  its  sub- 
divisions, and  the  constituent  parts,  we  are  ignorant. 
Though  some  of  them  asserted,  that  the  king's  power 
is  unbounded,  and  that  he  has  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects  ;  yet  the  i'ew 
iircurastances  that  offered  themselves  to  our  observa- 
tion, contradicted,  r+ther  than  confirmed,  the  idea 
of  despotic  sway.  INIareewagce,  Feenou,  and  Old  : 
Toobou,  acted  each  the  j)art  of  a  petty  sovereign, 
and  sometimes  even  counteracted  the  measures  of  the  ! 
king.  Nor  was  his  court  superior  in  splendor  to  those 
of  Old  Toobou  and  Mareewagec,  who.  next  to  his 
majesty,  were  the  most  potent  chiefs  in  these  islands  ; 
and  next  after  them,  Feenou  appeared  to  stand  high- 
est in  rank  and  authoritv'.  But  how  independent  so- 
ever of  the  king  the  principal  men  may  be,  the  iufe-  . 
rior  people  are  totally  subject  to  the  will  of  the  chiefs 
to  whom  they  severally  belong. 

Tongataboo  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  chiefs,  who  dis- 
tributes justice,  and  decides  disputes,  within  his 
own  territory.  Most  of  these  chieftains  have  estates 
in  other  islands,  whence  they  procure  supplies.  The 
king,,  at  stated  times,  receives  the  products  of  his 
distant  domains  at  Tongataboo,  which  is  not  only  the 
usual  place  of  his  residence,  but  the  abode  of  most 
persons  of  distinction  among  these  islands.  Its  inha- 
bitants frecjuentl}  call  it  the  Land  of  Chiefs,  and  stig- 
matize the  subordinate  isles  with  the  appellation  of 
Lands  of  Servants. 

Their  chiefs  are  styled  Lords  of  the  Earth,  and 
also  of  the  sun  and  sky ;  and  great  deference,  not  to 
say  worsliip,  is  i>fii(.\  to  them.     The  royal  familv  as- 
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sume  the  name  of  Futtafaihe,  from  the  god  distin- 
guished by  that  appellation,  who  is  probably  consi- 
dered by  them  as  tlieir  tutelar  patron.  The  kimr's 
peculiar  title  is  simply  Toom  ToHfju.  The  order  autl 
decorum  observed  in  his  presence,  and  likewise  in  that 
of  the  other  chief's,  are  admirable.  \>  lien  he  sits 
down,  all  his  attendants  st-at  themselves  before  him, 
forming  a  semicircle,  and  leaving  a  sufricieut  space 
between  them  and  him,  into  which  no  one,  unless  be 
has  particular  busimss,  presumes  to  come.  Nor  is 
any  one  suffered  to  sit  or  pass  behind  him,  or  even 
near  him,  without  his  permission.  When  a  person 
wishes  to  speak  to  his  uiajesty,  he  comes  forward,  and 
having  seated  himself  before  him,  delivers  in  a  few 
words  what  he  has  to  say  ;  then,  after  being  fa\  ourcd 
with  an  answer,  retires.  If  the  king-  speaks  to  anv 
one,  the  latter  gives  an  answer  frou>  his  scat,  unless 
he  has  to  receive  an  order;  in  which  case  he  rises 
from  his  place,  and  seats  himself  cross-lef<>ed  be- 
fore his  majesty.  To  speak  to  the  king  standing, 
would  here  be  considered  as  a  great  mark  of  unpolitc 
behaviour. 

None  of  the  civilized  nations  have  excelled  them 
in  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  cliiefs, 
in  decorum  and  order  of  behaviour,  as  well  as  in 
harmony  and  unaniuiily.  Such  a  behaviour  uianitests 
itself  in  a  remarkable  manner,  whenever  their  chiefs 
harangue  a  l)ody  of  them  assembled  together,  which 
fre([ueutly  happens.  The  greatest  attention,  and 
most  profound  silence  are  observed  tluring  the  ha- 
rangue ;  nor  is  there  ever  seen  a  single  instance  of 
any  one  present  shewing  signs  of  being  displeased, 
or  seeming  in  the  least  inclined  to  dispute  the  declared 
will  of  the  speaker.  It  is  a  peculiar  privilege  annexed 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  not  to  be  punctured,  or 
circumcised,  or  rather  supcrcised,  as  his  subjects  are. 
Whenever  he  walks  out,  all  who  im;et  him  must  sit 
down  till  he  has  passed.  No  person  is  suffered  to  be 
over  his  head  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  nuist  come 
under  his  feet. 

The  method  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign 
and  the  other  chiefs,  is  as  follows  :   the  peison  who  is 
to  pay  obeisance,  squats  down  before  the  great  per- 
sonage,  and  bows  the  head   down  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,   which  he  taps  or  touches   with  the  under  and 
upper  side  of  the   fingers  of  each  hand;  then  risin<>- 
up,   he   retires.     His  majesty   cannot  refuse  any  one 
who  is  desirous  of  paying  him  this  homage,  which  is 
called  by  the   native;^  moe  moca  ;  for  the   people  fre- 
quently think  proper  to  shew  him  these  marks  of  sub- 
mission when  he  is  walking;  and  he  is  on  these  oc- 
casions obliged  to  stop,  and  hold  up  one  of  his  feet 
behinrl   him,  till  they   have   performed   this  respect- 
al>le  eei(!mony.     The  hands,  after  having  been  thus 
applied,   become,   in   some   cases,  unless  for  a  little 
time  ;   for,  till  they  are  washed,  they  must  not  touch 
food   of  any   sort.     This    prohibition,   in  a   country 
where  water  is  far  from  being  plentiful,  would  be  at- 
tended with  inconvenience,   if  a  piece  of  any  juicy 
plant,  which  they   can   inuiiediately   procure,   being- 
rubbed  over  the  hands,  did  not  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  purification.     When  the  hands  are  in  this  situation, 
they  term  it  taboo  rema  ;  the  former  word  generally 
signifying  forbidden,  and  the  latter  implying  hand. — 
W  hen  the  taboo  is  incurred,  by  doing  homage  to  a 
person  of  rank,  it  may  thus  easily  be  washed  off;  but 
ill  several  other  cases,  it  nm^t  continue  for  a  certain 
period.     Women,   who   have    been   taboo  rvma,  are 
not  fed    by   themselves,  but  by  others.     The  inter- 
dicted  person,   after  the   limited   time  has   elapsed, 
washes  herself  in  one  of  their  baths,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral dirty  ponds  of  brackish  water.     She  then  waits 
upon  the  sovereign,  and  having  paid  the   custonmry 
obeisance,  takes  hold  of  his  foot,  which  she  applies 
to  her  shoulders,   breast,  anil   other  parts ;  he   then 
embraces  her  on  both  shoulders,  and  she  immediately 
retires,  purified  from  her  uncleanness.     If  it  be  al- 
ways necessary  to  have  recourse  to  liis  majesty  tor  (his 
7  N  puiposi-:. 
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pmjjose,  it  nlay  be  one  reason  of  travelling  from  one 
island  to  another. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe,  that  divers  si<T- 
nirtcations  seem  to  be  annexed  to  the  word  talwo. 
They  call  human  sacrifices  taix/atn  taboo  ;  and  when 
any  particular  thino-  isj^rohibited  to  l)e  eaten,  or  made 
use  of,  they  say  it  is  taboo.  If  the  king  goes  into  a 
house  belonoing  to  one  of  his  subjects,  that  will,  in 
consequence,  become  taboo,  and  can  never  be  again 
inhabited  by  the  owner  of  it ;  so  tiiat,  wherever  his 
majesty  travels  there  are  Iionses  peculiarly  assigned 
for  his  accommodation.  A  certain  person  is  appointed 
as  an  inspector  of  all  the  produce  of  the  island, 
who  takes  care  that  each  individual  shall  cultivate 
and  plant  his  cpiota,  at  the  same  time  directing  what 
shall,  and  wliat  shall  not,  be  eaten.  By  so  prudent  a 
regulation,  they  take  effectual  precautions  against  a 
famine;  sufticient  ground  is  employed  in  raising  provi- 
sions ;  and  every  article  is  secured  from  unnecessary 
consumption.  By  another  good  regulation,  an  officer 
is  appointed  to  superintend  the  police,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  punish  all  delincpunts:  li;'  is  also  gene- 
ralissimo, or  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
islands.  If  this  commander  should  act  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  govern  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may   be  in)nrious  to  the   jiublic   vvelfaie,  he 


and  three  women  are  superior,  in  some  respects,  to 
Poulabo  himself.  These  great  personages  are  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tammnlia,  \\\\\c\i  implies  a 
chief.  The  late  king,  father  of  I'oulaho,  left  behind 
him  a  sister  of  equal  rank,  and  olJer  than  himself ; 
she,  by  a  native  of  Feejee,  had  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters ;  and  these  three  persons,  as  well  as  their  mother, 
arc  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  king.  Endeavours  were 
made  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  pre-eminence  of  the 
Taminahas,  but  without  effect.  T'he  mother  and  on»i 
of  her  (laughters,  named  Toocela-Kaipa,  resided  at  . 
Vavaoo.  The  other  daughter,  called  Moungoulakaipa, 
and  Latoolibooloo,  the  son,  dwelt  at  Tongataboo. 
Latoolibooloo  was  supposed,  by  his  countrymen,  to  be 
disordered  in  his  senses.  nys'ii 

The  more  speculative  part  of  our  countrymen  say, 
that  the  language  of  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Mew  Zealand^ 
of  Otaheite,  and  the  Society  Isles.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  people,  difrers,  indeed,  in  many  instances, 
from  that  both  of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  that,  a  great  number  of  words  are 
either  very  little  changed,  or  exactly  the  same.  The 
language,  as  spoken  by  the  I'^riendly  Islanders,  is 
snHieiently  copious  to  express  all  their  ideas  ;  and  be- 
sides being  tolerably  harmonious  in  conunon  convt^rsa- 


would,  by   the  collective  body  of  the  people,  be  de-      tion,is  easily  adapted  to  the  pm-poses  of  music.  They 
posed  front   his  sovereignty,  and   ])ut   tct  death.     A 
monarch   thus  subject  to    contrnnl    and    punishment 
for  abuse  of  power,  cannot  justly   be  deemed  a  des- 
potic prince. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  on  a  review  of  these 
islands,  and  the  remote  distance  at  which  some  of  them 
arc  situated  from  the  seat  of  government,  that  many 
efforts  would  have  been  made  to  throw  oH  the  yoke 
of  subjection  ;  but  such  a  circumstance  never  happens. 
One  reason  of  their  not  being  thus  enii)roiled  in  do- 
mestic commotions  may  he  this:  that  all  the  principal 
chiefs  take  up  their  residence  at  Tongatai)oo.  They 
also  secure  the  dependence  of  the  other  isles,  by  the 
decisive  celerity  of  their  operations;  for  if  a  seditions 
and  popular  man  should  start  up  in  any  of  them,  the 
conuuander  is  inmiediately  dispatched  thither  to  put 
him  to  death,  by  which  means  they  prevent  any  con- 
siderable insurrection. 

The  ditl'erent  classes  of  their  chiefs  seem  to  be  nearly 
as  numerous  as  among  us ;  but  there  are  few,  com- 
paratively si)eaking',  that  are  lords  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  territory.  It  is  said,  that  when  a  person  of 
property  dies,  all  his  possessions  devolve  on   the  sove 


have  terms  to  signiiv  mnnbers  as  tar  as  an  hundred 
thousand,  beyond  which  they  either  would  not,  or 
could  not  reckon. 

The  tides  arc  more  considerable  at  the  Friendly 
Islands,  than  at  any  other  of  Captain  Cook's  disco- 
veries in  this  ocean,  that  are  situate  within  either  of 
the  tropics.  At  Aimamooka,  the  tide  rises  and  falls 
about  six  feet  upon  a  perpendicular.  At  Tongata- 
boo it  rises  and  falls  four  feet  and  three  quarters  on 
tht!  full  and  change  days,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  at 
the  quadratures. 

The  latitude  of  that  part  of  Tongataboo,  where  our 
conntryu)en  erected  an  obser\atory,  and  which  was 
near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is,  ac- 
cordim;  to  the  most  accurate  observations,  21  de"\ 
8  min.  19  sec.  south;  and  its  longitude  184  deg  5-> 
min.  18  sec.  east. 


rei'>"n  ;  but  that  it  is  customary  to  give  them  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  with  this  condition  aimexed 
that  he  should  provide  out  of  the  estate  for  the  other 
children.  The  crown  is  hereditary  ;  and  it  is  known, 
from  a  particular  circumstance,  that  the  Fnltafaihes 
have  reigned,  in  a  direct  line,  for  the  space  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  thirty-tive  years,  which  have  elapsed 
l)etween  our  countrymen  visiting  these  islands,  and 
T'asman's  discovery  of  them. 

Upon  eiupiiring  of  them,  whether  any  traditional 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Tasman's  ships  had  been  pre- 
served among  them  till  this  time,  it  was  found,  that 
this  history  had  been  deliv('red  down  to  them,  from 
their  ancestors,  with  great  accuracy  :  for  they  said,  that 
his  two  ships  resembled  ours,  and  also  mentioned  the 
place  where  they  had  laid  at  anchor,  their  having  con- 
tinued but  a  few  days,  and  their  quitting  that  station 
to  go  to  Annamooka  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  inforin- 
ino-  us  how  long  ago  this  affair  had  ha[)pened,  they 
comnumicated  to  us  the  name  of  the  Fultafaihe,  who 
rei<>ned  at  that  time,  and  those  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  sovereignty,  down  to  Poulaho,  who  is  the 
fittii  monarch  since  that  period. 

Their  rank  of  precedence  ever  appeared  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  ascertain.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Friendly  Isles 
liad  the  highest  rank  of  any  person  in  his  dominions. 
But  it  was  found  to  be  otherwise  ;  for  Latoolibooloo 


llOTTERDAM,  CALLED  BY  THE  NATIVES 
ANXAMOOKA. 

IHxposition,    Customs,  and  Manners  peculiar  to  the 
Inhabitants. 

TASMAN  discovered  this  island  in  the  same  year 
with  the  former ;  it  was  also  named  by  him.  It  lies 
in  latitude  20  dcLr.  15  min.  south,  and  longitude  174 
(\e'^.  31  min.  west.  The  shore  consists  of  a  steep, 
rugged  coral  rock,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but 
there  are  two  sandy  beaches,  which  are  defended 
from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  the  same  kind  of  rock. — 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  salt  water  lake,  in 
breadth  about  a  mile  ami  a  half.  On  the  rising  parts, 
and  especially  towards  the  sea,  the  soil  is  either  of  a 
blackish  mould  or  reddish  clay,  though  not  a  stream 
of  water  was  to  be  found  upon  the  island  but  what  was 
brackish. 

The  persons,  dispositions,  dress,  manners,  customs, 
language,  cSic.  of  the  inhabitants  here,  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  natives  of  Middleburgh,  and  in- 
deed of  the  Friendly  Islaiuls  in  general,  as  before  de- 
scribed. Upon  the  whole,  the  land  appears  'to  Ihj 
well  cultivated,  and  if  some  parts  lie  waste,  the  design 
is  evidently  that  they  might  recover  that  strength 
which  had  been  exhausted  by  too  frequent  cultme. 
The  chief  plantations  were  yams  and  plantains. 
Bread  fruit  and  cocoa-trees  are  also  interspersed  with- 
out regular  order,  but  are  chiefly  found  near  the  habi- 
tations of  the  natives.  The  island  is  in  general  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  trees  and  bushes,  l>ut  particularly' 
those  parts  toward.s  the  sea  and  round  the  lako. 
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These  islanders  arave  proof  of  that  courteous  dispo- 
sition from  which  their  country  is  denominated,  to  all 
the  stran<icers  they  met  from  our  vessels,  bowin^-  their 
heads,  and  using  the  expression,  Iclci  ivoa,  n-ood  friend, 
or  some  word  to  that  import.  They  readily  under- 
took to  conduct  into  the  recesses  of  their  country  such 
as  applied  to  them,  climbed  the  highest  trees  to  pro- 
cure them  Bowers,  and  took  to  the  water,  like  spa- 
niels, after  birds  that  were  shot ;  they  pointed  out  the 
finest  plants,  and  gave  them  their  proper  names;  and 
whenever  any  intimation  was  given  that  specimens  of 
a  certain  kind  of  plant  were  wanted,  tliey  would  go 
to  any  distance  to  procure  them. 

They  manage  their  canoes  with  the  greatest  agility, 
and  swim  with  surprising  ease.  Their  common  trail- 
ing canoes  are  neatly  made,  and  curiously  polished. 
These  consist  of  two,  fastened  to  a  transverse  platform 
of  planks,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  erect  an  hut, 
where  they  place  their  goods,  their  arms,  and  uten- 
sils, and  where  they  pass  great  part  of  their  time. 
They  have  also  holes  which  give  air  into  the  body  ©f 
each  canoe  ;  their  masts  are  straight  poles,  wliich 
can  be  struck  at  pleasure ;  and  their  sails  are  very 
Jarge  and  triangular,  but  not  very  proper  to  make 
way  before  the  wind.  Their  cordage,  in  general,  is 
excellent,  and  they  have  also  contrived  a  very  good 
jgrround  tackle,  consisting  of  a  strong  rope,  with  large 
Stones  at  the  end,  by  n)eans  of  which  they  come  to  an 
anchor. 

From  the  enquiry  of  a  great  number  of  the  natives, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  island,  it  appeared, 
that  the  fame  of  these  voyagers  had  already  reached 
this  spot.  They  supplied  their  European  visitors  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  roots.  A  few  fowls,  and  one 
or  two  small  pigs,  were  all  the  animal  food  procured 
here. 

No  king,  on  the  first  visit,  was  distinguished  among 
these  people,  and  their  method  of  government  was  en- 
tirely miknown.  A  young  dog  and  a  bitch  were  left 
here,  as  they  had  no  such  animal  among  them,  and  were 
tlie  first  of  those  they  saw.  The  people  here  are  moro 
atflicted  with  the  leprosy,  or  some  scrophulous  disor- 
der, than  at  any  of  the  other  islands. 

Captain  Cook,  revisiting  these  islands  in  1777,  re- 
sumed the  same  station  for  anchorage  as  he  had  before 
occupied,  and,  as  he  thought,  most  probably  in  the 
same  place  where  the  first  discoverer  of  this  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  anchored  in  161.3.  The 
ofiicers  sometimes  amused  themselves  in  walking  up 
the  country,  and  shooting  wild  ducks,  resembling  our 
widgeon,  which  are  very  numerous  on  the  salt  lakt>, 
as  well  as  on  the  i)Ool  where  water  was  procured. 
They  found,  on  these  e\cnrsions,  that  the  inhabitants 
frequently  deserted  their  houses  to  repair  to  the  trad- 
ing place,  without  entertaining  the  least  suspicion  that 
strangers  would  take  away  or  destroy  any  property 
that  belonged  to  tliem.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  most  of  the  natives  were 
sometimes  collected  on  the  beach,  anil  that  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  foruiing  an  accurate 
computation  of  their  number  ;  but  the  continual  re- 
.sort  of  visitors  from  other  islands  rendered  it  impossible. 
However,  as  they  never  saw  more  than  a  thousand 
])ersons  collected  at  one  time,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that  there  are  about  twice  that  number 
upon  the  island. 

The  natives,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  shewed 
their  Eiuopean  visitors  every  mark  of  civility.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they  were  visited  by  a  great  chief 
from  Tongataboo,  or  Amsterdam,  whose  name  was 
Feenou,  and  to  whom  the  commander  was  intro- 
duced as  king  of  all  the  Friendly  Isles.  He  was  also 
given  to  understand,  that  on  his  arrival,  a  canoe  had 
been  dispatched  to  Tongataboo  with  the  news  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  this  chief  immediately  passed 
over  to  Anuauiooka.  When  the  British  commander 
wtnt  to  pay  this  grfatnian  a  visit,  having  first  receiv- 
ed a  present  of  two  fisli  from  him,  brought  on  board 
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by  oMR  of  his  servants,  lie  came  up  to  him  imiiiedi- 
ately  on  his  landing.  He  appeared  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall,  but  thin,  and  had  more  of  the  Eu- 
ropean features  than  had  been  seen  before.  Captain 
Cook,  after  the  first  salutation,  asked  if  he  was  the 
king-;  for,  notwithstanding  the  information  he  had 
received,  finding  he  was  not  the  man  he  iiad  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  under  that  character,  during  a 
former  voyage,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts.  Taipa, 
a  friendly  chief,  who  had  accompanied  him  since  his 
last  arrival,  officiously  answered  for  him,  and  men- 
tioned many  islands,  of  which  he  said  Feenou  was  the 
sovereign.  The  monarch,  and  five  or  six  of  his  attend- 
ants, having  d(,„e  tiie  European  visitor  the  honour  of 
accompanyiug  liim  on  board,  ho  gave  suitable  presents 
to  ihem  ail,  and  having  entertained  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  thought  would  be  most  agreeable,  at- 
tended them  un  shore  in  the  evening,  and  received  a 
return  for  the  ])resents  he  had  made. 

A  matter  now  fell  out,  the  recital  of  which  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  authoritv  ever- 
tised  here  over  the  common  people,  verv  little  of 
which  was  known  before.  While  FeenJu  was  on 
board  the  ship,  an  inferior  chief,  for  what  reason  our 
people  on  shore  did  not  know,  ordered  all  the  natives 
to  retire  from  the  post  they  occupied.  Some  of  them 
having  ventured  to  return,  be  took  up  a  largo  stick 
and  beat  them  most  unmercifully.  He  struck  one 
man  on  the  side  of  the  face  with  so  much  violence, 
that  llie  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
and  after  lying  some  time  motirrtiless,  lie  was  re- 
moved from  the  place  in  convulsions.  The  person 
who  had  inflicted  the  blow,  being  told  that  he  had 
killed  the  man,  only  laughed  at  it,  and  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  sorry  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  heard  afterwards,  however,  that  the 
poor  sufferer  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover. — 
One  of  the  natives  having  stolen  a  large  junk  axe  out 
of  the  ship  on  the  first  day  of  arrival,  opportunity  was 
taken  of  an  invitation  to  apply  to  Feenou  to  exeVt  his 
authority  to  get  it  restored  ;  and  such  was  the  efiect  of 
his  mandate,  that  it  was  brought  on  board  before  the 
captain's  departure. 

On  this  second  visit,  the  islanders  gave  fretpieiit 
proofs  of  their  expertness  in  theft.  And  it  is  remarked 
from  experience,  that  even  some  of  their  chiefs  did 
not  think  this  profession  beneath  them  ;  for  one  of 
them  Wits  detected  carrying  out  of  the  ship,  concealed 
under  his  clothes,  the  bolt  belonging  to  the  spun-varn 
winch,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  commander 
to  receive  a  dozen  lashes,  and  kept  in  confinement 
till  he  paid  for  his  liberty.  Their  servants,  or  slaves, 
however,  were  still  emjiJoyed  in  their  dirty  work,  and 
it  seems  at  tli-j  instigation  of  their  masters,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, when  any  of  them  happened  to  be  caught 
in  the  act,  so  far  from  interceding  for  them,  would 
advise  the  JJuropeans  to  kill  them.  As  this  was  a 
punishment  they  did  not  choose  to  inflict,  and  flogging 
seemed  to  m:>ke  no  greater  impression  on  them  than 
it  would  have  done  on  the  main-mist,  a  mode  of 
treatment  was  devised  which  was  thought  to  have 
had  some  cfl'ect.  The  delinquents  were  put  under 
the  hands  of  the  barber,  who  completely  sha\ed 
their  heads,  thus  pointing  them  as  objects  of  ri- 
dicule to  their  conntiyinen,  and  enabling  our  peo- 
ple to  deprive  them  of  futuie  opportunities  for  a 
repetition  of  their  rogueries  by  keeping"  them  at  a 
distance. 

Feenou  was  so  fond  of  associating  with  his  European 
friends,  that  he  visited  them  daily,  and  gave  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  esteem  and  respect,  lint  the 
commander,  finding  that  the  island  was  exhausted  of. 
almost  every  article  of  food  that  it  afl'orded,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  directly  to  Tongataboo.  Feenou 
uiulerstanding  his  resolution,  importuned  him  strongly 
to  alter  his  plan,  to  which  he  expressed  as  much 
aversion  as  if  he  lia«l  some  particular  interest  to 
answer  bv  diverting  him  from  it.     In  preference  to  it, 
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Ue  warmly  recommended  an  island,  or  rather  a  i>ronp 
of  islands,   called   Hapaee,  lyin;^   to  the   north-east, 
where   he   assured   hiiu  he  niiafht  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  every    refreshment  in  the  easiest  manner  ; 
and  to  add  weij^ht  to  his  advice,  he  eng-a<^ed  to  attend  j 
liis   new   friends   thither  in    person.     Arg-uuients  so  , 
founded  could  not  fail   of  having-  full  weight,    and   \ 
Jlapaee  was  accordingly  uiade  choice  of  for  the  next   , 
station.     Indeed,  as  it  had  never  been  visitetl  l»y  any   ! 
European  ships,  the  examination  of  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  importance. 

ISLES  OF  HAPAEE. 

Various  Forms,   C'erenwnies,  and  ICnterluinmcnts. 

TO  the  north  and  north-east  of  Annamooka,  and 
in  the  direct  track  to  Hapaee,  whithrr  our  voyag^ei*s 
were  now  bonnri,  the  sea  is  sprinkled  with  a  g-reat 
mnnber  of  very  small  isles.  As  from  the  shoals  and 
rocks  adjoining-  to  this  group  there  was  uo  assurance 
that  there  was  a  free  or  sal'o  passage  for  large  vessels, 
though  the  natives  sailed  through  the  intervals  in  their 
canoes,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  go  to  the  westward 
of  the  above  islands  :  the  course  was  framed  \.  N. 
W'.  towards  Kao  and  Toufa,  the  two  most  westerly 
islands  in  sight,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  height. 
These  isles  lie  scattered  at  unequal  distances,  and  are 
in  general  nearly  as  high  as  Annamooka.  iMost  of 
tbcm  are  entirely  clothed  with  trees  ;  amongst  which 
are  many  cocoa-j'uhns,  and  each  forms  a  prospect  like 
a  beautiful  garden  ])!uced  in  the  sta. 

^\  lien  Uapate  was  in  sight,  our  navigators  could 
judge  it  to  below  laud,  from  the  trees  oidy  appearing 
above  the  watci-.  On  a  nearer  view,  they  could  see 
it  plainly  forming  three  islands,  almost  of  an  equal 
size,  and  soon  after  a  fourtlj  to  the  southward  as  large 
as  the  others.  Each  seemed  to  be  about  six  or  seven 
miles  long,  and  of  a  similar  height  and  appcaran(;e. 
The  northern  mostof  them  is  called  Ilaanno  ;  the  next 
Foa,  the  third  Lefooga,  and  the  sonthermnost  lioo- 
laiva ;  but  all  four  ure  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Hapaee. 

As  soon  as  the  European  vessels  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Hapaee,  they  were  visited  In  the  natives,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  m\iltitude  of  their  canoes,  tilled  also 
with  them.  They  brought  from  the  shore  hogs, 
fowls,  fruit,  and  roots.  Fcenou  and  Omai  having 
come  on  board  after  it  was  light,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  commander  to  the  people  of  the  island,  he  accom- 
panied them  on  shore  for  that  purpose,  lauding  at  the 
north  part  of  Lefooga,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  ship's 
station.  Being  asked  how  long  he  intended  to  stay, 
and  replying  live  days,  Taipa  was  ordered  to  proclaim 
to  the  people,  as  by  Omai,  his  interpreter,  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  they  were  all,  both  old  and 
young,  to  look  upon  the  visitor  before  them  as  a  friend 
who  mtended  to  remain  with  them  a  few  days;  that 
during  his  stay,  they  must  not  steal  any  thing',  nor 
molest  him  any  other  way,  and  that  it  was  expected 
they  should  bring  hogs,  fowls,  fruit,  Sec.  to  the 
ships,  where  they  would  receive  in  exchange  for 
them  a  great  variety  of  articles,  which  he  enume- 
rated. Taipa  then  took  occasion  to  signify  to  the  com- 
mander that  it  was  necessary  he  should  make  a  present 
lo  the  chief  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Earoupa, 
m  consequence  of  which  such  articles  were  presented 
him  as  lar  exceeded  his  expectation.  Feenou  then 
ordered  Earoupa  to  sit  by  him,  and  to  harangue  the 
people  as  Taipa  had  done  before  him,  and  to  the 
.same  purpose. 

At  this  place  the  supply  of  provisions  was  copious, 
tor  in  the  course  of  one  day  our  people  got  by  barter 
along-side  the  shij)s  about  twenty  small  hogs,  besides 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  roots.  The  conunander 
was  inlormed,  that  on  his  tirst  landing  in  the  morning 
a  man  came  oil"  to  the  ships,  and  ordered  every  one 
of  the  natives  to  go  on  shore.    Probably  this  was  done 


with  a  view  to  have  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants 
present  at  the  ceremony  ot  his  reception  ;  for  wheil 
that  was  over,  multitudes  of  them  returned  again  to 
the  ship. 

Feenou,  attended  by  Omai,  came  soon  after  on 
board  to  recpiire  the  presence  of  the  commanderupon 
the  island.  In  landing,  he  was  conducted  to  the  same 
l^lace  w  here  he  had  been  seated  the  day  before,  and 
where,  seeing  a  large  concourse  of  people  already  as- 
sembled, he  conjectured  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  was  in  agitation,  but  could  obtain  no  infor- 
mation as  to  particulars.  He  had  not  been  long  seated 
before  near  an  hundred  of  the  natives  appeared  iu 
sight,  and  advanced  lailen  with  yams,  bread-fruit, 
cocoa-imts,  and  sugar-canes.  They  deposited  their 
burdens  in  two  heaps  or  piles  upon  the  left  hand. 
Soon  alter  arrived  a  mnnber  of  others  bearing'  the 
same  kind  of  articles,  which  were  collected  into  two 
piles  on  the  right ;  to  these  were  tied  two  pigs  and 
six  fowls,  and  to  those  upon  the  left  hand,  six  pig* 
and  two  turtles.  Earou|)a  seated  himself  before  the 
several  articles  to  the  left,  and  another  chief  before 
those  on  the  right;  they  being,  as  was  jndg'ed,  the  two 
chiefs  who  had  collected  them,  by  order  of  Feenou, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  implicitly  obeyed  here  as  he  had 
been  at  Annamooka;  and  in  consecjueiKie  of  his  com- 
manding superiority  over  the  chiefs  of  Hapaee,  had 
laid  this  tax  upon  them  for  the  present  occasion. 

\N  hen  this  munificent  collection  of  provision  wa* 
laid  down  in  order,  and  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  beartn's  of  it  joined  the  niidtitude,  who 
formed  a  large  circle  round  the  whole.  Presently 
a  number  of  men  entered  the  circle,  armed  with 
clubs  made  of  green  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
These  paraded  about  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
retired,  the  one  half  to  die  one  side,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  other  side,  seating  themselves  before 
the  spectators.  Soon  after  they  successively  entered 
the  lists,  and  entertained  them  with  single  combats. 
One  champion  rising  up,  and  stepping-  forward  from 
one  side,  challenged  those  on  the  other  side,  by  ex-- 
pressive  gestures  more  than  by  words,  to  send  one  of 
their  body  to  oppose  him.  If  the  challenge  was  ac-» 
cepted,  the  two  combatants  put  themselves  in  proper 
attitudes,  and  then  began  the  engagement,  whicli 
continued  till  one  or  other  owned  himself  concjuered, 
or  till  their  weapons  were  broken.  As  soon  as  each, 
combat  was  over,  the  victor  squatted  himself  down 
opposite  to  the  chief,  then  rose  up  and  retired.  At 
the  same  time  some  old  men,  who  seemed  to  sit  a& 
jiKlges,  gave  their  plaudits  in  a  few  words  ;  and  the 
multitude,  especially  those  on  the  side  to  which  the 
victor  belonged,  celc.bratefl  the  glory  he  had  acquired 
in  two  or  three  loud  liu/./.as.  During  the  intervals  of 
suspension  from  this  entertainment,  there  were  both 
wrestling  and  boxing  matches;  the  latter  dift'ered  very 
little  from  the  method  practised  in  Englaud. 

But  what  most  surprised  our  people  was,  to  see 
two  lusty  w  enches  step  forth,  and  begin  boxing  with- 
out ceremony,  and  with  as  much  art  as  the  men. ' 
This  contest,  however,  did  not  last  aliove  half  a  mi- 
nute before  one  of  them  gave  it  up.  The  conquer- 
ing heroine  received  the  same  applause  from  the  spec- 
tators, which  they  bestowed  upon  the  successful  com- 
batants of  the  other  sex.  The  Europeans  expressed 
some  dislike' at  this  entertainment,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  two  other  females  from  entering  the 
lists.  They  seemed  to  be  girls  of  spirit,  and  would 
certainly  have  given  each  other  a  good  drubbing-, 
if  two  old  women  had  not  interposed  to  part  them. 
All  tile  eombats  were  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  at 
least  three  thousand  people,  and  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  good  humour  on  all  sides  ;  though 
some  of  the  cliampiolis,  women  as  well  as  men,  re- 
ceived i)lows  which  ihoy  must  have  feJt  for  some  time 
aiter. 

As  soon   as  the  diversions  were  ended,  the  chief 
gave  the  Gonuuandur  to  understand,  that  the  heaps 
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of  provision  on  the  right  hand  were  a  present  to  Omai, 
and  those  on  the  left  hand,  being  about  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  quantity,  were  given  to  himself.  He  as- 
sured him,  that  a  guard  was  needless,  as  not  the 
smallest  article  would  be  taken  away  by  the  natives. 
So,  indeed,  it  proved  ;  for  when  the  provisions  were 
removed  on  board,  not  a  cocoa-nut  was  missing.  It 
was  remarked,  that  this  present  of  Feenou  excelled 
any  that  had  been  made  the  commander  by  any  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  various  islands  he  had  visited  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  His  liberality  was  compensated  by  the 
bestowal  of  such  conuuodities  as  were  sujjposed  to  be 
most  valuable  in  his  estimation.  This  chief  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  marines  go  through  their 
military  exercise,  they  were  accordingly  ordered  on 
shore  from  both  ships. 

After  they  had  performed  various  evolutions,  and 
fired  several  voUies  to  the  gratification  of  the  specta- 
tors, tjje  ciiief  entertained  his  visitors,  in  his  turn, 
with  an  exhibition,  which,  as  acknowledged  by  all, 
was  performed  with  dexterity  and  exactness,  far  sur- 
passing ihe  specimen  the  Europeans  had  given  of  their 
mihtary  manoeuvres.  This  was  a  dance  performed 
by  men,  and  in  which  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
five  persons  bore  their  parts.  Each  of  them  had  in 
his  hand  an  instrument  neatly  made,  in  sliape  resem- 
bling a  paddle,  of  two  feet  and  an  half  in  length,  with 
n  small  liandlc  and  a  thin  blade,  so  tliat  they  were 
very  light.  \Vilh  this  instrument,  they  made  many 
and  various  flourishes,  each  of  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  different  attitude  of  the  body,  or  a  difl'er- 
ent  iLovement.  At  first,  the  performers  ranged  them- 
selves in  three  lines,  and  by  various  evolutions,  each 
nian  changed  his  station  in  such  a  manner,  that  those 
who  had  been  in  the  rear  came  into  the  front.  Nor 
did  they  remain  long  in  the  same  position,  but  these 
changes  were  made  by  |)retty  quick  transitions.  At 
one  tune  they  extended  themselves  in  one  line  ;  they 
then  formed  into  a  semicircle  ;  and,  lastly,  into  two 
.square  coiumn.i.  While  this  last  movement  was  exe- 
cuting, one  of  them  advanced,  and  performed  an 
antic  dance  before  the  commander,  with  which  the 
whole  ended.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  party 
present,  tiiai  such  a  performance  would  have  met  with 
universal  ap[»lause  upon  an  European  stage  ;  and  it  so 
far  ex.ceeiied  any  attempt  our  people  had  made  to 
entertam  them,  that  they  seemed  to  plume  themselves 
upon  their  superiority  in  this  particular.  They  held 
none  of  our  musical  instruments  in  the  least  esteem, 
except  the  drum.  The  French-horns  in  particular 
seemed  to  be  held  in  great  contempt,  for  neither  here, 
or  at  any  otiier  of  the  islands,  would  they  pay  the  least 
attention  to  them. 

To  give  the  natives  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
English  amusements,  and  to  have  their  minds  fully 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  superior  attainments, 
the  commander  directed  some  fire-works  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  after  dark  caused  them  to  be  played  oft"  in 
the  presence  of  Feenou,  the  other  chief,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  their  people.  They  succeeded  in  gene- 
ral so  well  as  to  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  water 
and  sky-rockets,  in  particular,  pleased  and  astonished 
them  exceedingly. 

As  a  prelude  to  another  entertainment  of  dances 
which  Feenou  had  prepared  for  his  guests,  a  band  of 
music,  or  chorus  of  eighteen  men,  seated  themselves 
before  them  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  composed  by 
the  numerous  spectators,  the  area  of  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  exhibitions.  Four  or  five  of  this  band 
had  pieces  of  large  bamboo,  from  three  to  five  or  six 
feet  long,  each  managed  by  one  man,  who  held  it 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  the  upper  end  open,  but 
the  other  closed  by  one  of  the  joints.  With  this  close 
end, 'the  performers  kept  constantly  striking  to  the 
ground,  though  slowly,  thus  producing  different 
notes,  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  instru- 
ments, but  all  of  tiicm  of  liie  hollow  or  base  sort ;  to 
counteract  which,  a  person  kept  striking,  quickly, 
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with  two  sticks,  a  piece  of  the  same  substance,  split 
and  laid  along  the  ground,  and  by  that  producing  a 
tone  as  acute,  as  those  proceeding  from  the  others 
were  grave.  The  rest  of  the  band,  as  well  as  those 
who  performed  on  the  bamboo,  sung  a  slow  and  soft 
air,  which  so  tempered  the  harsher  notes  of  the  above 
instruments,  that  no  by-stander,  however  accustomed 
to  hear  the  most  perfect  modulations  of  sweet  sounds, 
could  avoid  confessing  the  vast  power  and  pleasing- 
effect  of  this  simple  harmony.  After  this  concert  had 
continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty  women 
entered  the  circle.  Most  of  them  had  upon  their 
heads  garlands  of  crimson  flowers  of  China  rose,  or 
others;  and  many  of  them  had  ornamented  their  per- 
sons with  leaves  of  trees,  cut  with  great  nicety  about 
the  edges.  They  formed  a  circle  round  the  chorus, 
turning  their  faces  towards  it,  and  began  by  singing 
a  soft  air,  to  which  responses  were  made  by  the  chorus 
in  the  same  tone,  and  these  were  repeated  alternately. 
All  this  while  the  women  accompanied  their  song 
with  several  very  graceful  motions  of  their  hands  to- 
wards their  faces,  and  in  other  directions,  at  the  same 
time  making  constantly  a  step  forward,  and  then  back 
again  with  one  foot,  while  the  other  was  fixed.— 
They  then  turned  their  faces  to  the  assembly,  sung 
some  time,  and  retreated  slowly  in  a  body,  to  that 
part  of  the  circle  which  was  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  the  principal  spectators  sat.  After  this,  one 
of  them  advanced  from  each  side,  meeting  and  pas- 
sing each  other  in  the  front,  and  continuing  their 
progress  round  till  they  came  to  the  rest.  On  which 
twij  ad\anced  from  each  side,  two  of  whom  also 
passed  each  other,  and  returned  as  the  former  ;  but 
the  other  two  remained,  and  to  these  came  one  from 
each  side  by  intervals,  till  the  whole  number  had  again 
formed  a  circle  about  the  chorus. 

They  now  changed  their  manner  of  dancing  to  a 
quicker  measure,  in  which  they  made  a  kind  of  half 
turn  by  leaping,  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  snapped 
their  fingers,  repeating  some  words  in  conjunction 
with  the  chorus.  Towards  the  end,  as  the  quickness 
of  the  music  increased,  their  gestures  and  attitudes 
were  varied  with  wonderful  vigour  and  dexterity,  and 
some  ot  their  motions  by  our  countrymen  might  be 
deemed  indecent  :  though  probably  this  part  of  the 
performance  was  not  meant  to  qonvey  any  wanton 
ideas,  but  merely  to  display  the  astonishing  variety  of 
their  movements.  Another  exhibition  followed,  per- 
formed by  fifteen  men ;  and  though  some  of  them 
were  old,  time  seemed  to  have  robbed  them  of  but 
little  of  their  agility.  They  were  disposed  in  a  kind 
of  circle,  divided  at  the  front.  Sometimes  they  sung 
slowly,  in  concert  with  the  chorus,  making  several 
graceful  motions  with  their  hands,  but  dift'ering  from 
those  of  the  women ;  at  the  same  time  inclining  the 
body  alternately  to  either  side,  by  raising  one  leg  out- 
ward, and  resting  on  the  other ;  the  arm  of  the  same 
side  being  also  stretched  upwards.  They  then  recited 
sentences,  which  were  answered  by  the  chorus;  and 
occasionally  increased  the  measure  of  the  dance,  by 
clapping  their  hands,  and  quickening  the  motions  of 
the  feet.  Towards  the  conclusion,  the  rapidity  of  the 
music  and  dancing  so  much  increased,  that  the  different 
movements  were  hard  to  be  distinguished. 

Twelve  other  men  advanced  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  dance,  placing  themselves  in  double  rows,  fronting 
each  other.  On  one  side  was  stationed  a  kind  of 
prompter,  who  repeated  several  sentences,  to  which 
responses  were  made  by  the  performers  and  the  chorus. 
They  sung  and  danced  slowly  ;  and  gradually  grew 
quicker,  like  those  whom  they  had  succeeded. 

The  ne  t  that  exhibited  themselves  were  nine  wo- 
men, who  sat  down  opposite  the  hut  where  the  chief 
had  placed  himself.  A  man  immediately  rose,  and 
gave  the  first  of  these  women  a  blow  on  tfie  back  with 
both  his  fists  joined.  H* treated  the  second  and  third  in 
the  same  manner;  but  when  he  came  to  the  fourth,  he 
struck  her  upon  the  breast.  Upon  seeing  this,  a  person 
7  O  instantly 
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instantly  rising  from  among  the  crowd,  knocked  him 
down  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he  was  quietly 
carried  away.     But  this  did  not  excuse  the  other  five 
women  from  so  extraordinary  a  discipline ;  for  they  i 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  a  person  who 
succeeded   him.     When  these  nine  women   danced, 
their  performance  was  twice  disapproved  ot,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  repeat  it  again.     There  was  no  great 
difference   between  this  dance  and  that  of  the  first 
women,  except  that  these  sometimes  raised  the  body 
upon  one  leg,  and  then  upon  the  other,  alternately, 
by  a  sort  of  double  motion.     Soon  after  a  person  en- 
tered, making  some  ludicrous  remarks  on  what  had 
been  exhibited,  which  extorted  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  crowd.     The  company  had  then  a  dance  by 
the  attendants  of  Feenou  ;  they  formed  a  double  circle 
of  twenty-four  each   round  the  chorus,  and  joined  m 
a  gentle  soothing  song,  accompanied  with  motions  ot 
the  head  and   hands.     They  also  began  with  slow 
movements,  which  gradually  became  more  and  niore 
rapid,  and  finally  closed  with  several  very  ingenious 
transportations  of  ihfe  two  circles. 

'  The  entertainments  of  this  remarkable  night  con- 
cluded with  a  dance,  in  which  the  principal  people 
present  exhibited,  and  which  was  performed  with  so 

much  spirit  and  so  great  exactness,  that  they 
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with  universal  approbation.  The  native  spectators, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  perfect  judges  whether  the  se- 
veral performances  were  properly  executed,  could  not 
withhold  their  applauses  of  some  particular  parts,  and 
even  a  stranger  who  never  saw  the  diversion  betore, 
felt  at  this  time  similar  satisfaction. 

The  place  where  these  dances  were  performed,  was 
an  open  space  amongst  the  trees,  just  by  the  sea,  with 
lights  at  small  intervals  placed  round  the  inside  of  the 
circle.  The  concourse  of  people  was  pretty  large, 
though  not  e(iual  to  the  number  assembled  when  the 
marines  went  through  their  exercise.  Some  guessed 
tliere  migbt  be  about  five  thousand  persons  present  on 
this  occasion. 

The  commander  next  day  took  a  tour  into  the  island 
of  Lefooga,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  some 
knowledge,  and  found  it  to  be  in  several  respects  su- 
perior to  Annamooka.     The  plantations  were  more 
numerous  and  more  extensive.     In  many  places  in- 
deed, towards  the  sea,  especially  on  the  east  side,  the 
country  is  still  waste,  which  is  owing  probably  to  the 
sandy  soil,  as  it  is  much  lower  than  Annamooka  and  its 
surrounding  isles.     But  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island  the  soil  was  better,  and  the  marks  of  consider- 
able   population  and  of   improved  cultivation  were 
ever)  where  seen.     The  party  which  went  on  the  ex- 
cursion  observed  large  spots  covered  with  the  paper 
mulberry   trees,  and  the  plantations  in  general  were 
well  stocked  with  such  roots  and  fruits  as  are  the  na- 
tural produce  of  the  island.     To  these  some  addition 
was  made  by  our  counlr\  men,  in  sowing  the  .seeds  of 
Indian  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  &c. 

The  island  is  not  above  seven  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  not  above  two  or  three  broad.     The  east 
side  of  it,  which  is  exposed  to  the  trade-wind,  has 
a  reef  running  to  a  considerable  breadth  from  it,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks   with   great  violence.     It  is  a 
continuation  of  tiiis  reef  that  joins  Lefooga  to  Foa, 
which  is  not  above  half  a  mile  distant,  and  at  low 
water  the  natives  can  walk  upon  this  reef,  which  is 
then  partly  dry,   from  one  island  to  another.     The 
shore  itself  is  either  a  coral  rock,  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  or  a  sandy  beach  ;    but  higher  than  the   west 
side,  which  in  general  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  with  a  sandy  beach  its 
whole  length. 

A  party  iu  a  walk  happened  to  step  into  a  house 
where  a  woman  was  dressing  the  eyes  of  a  young  child 
who  seemed  blinJ,  the  eyes  bemg  much  intianied, 
and  a  filui  spread  over  them.  The  instruments  she 
used  were  two  slender  wooden  probes,  with  which 
she  had  brushed  the  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  bleed. 


It  seems  worth  mentioning,   that  the  na-tives  of  those 
islands  should  attempt  an  operation  of  this  sort,  though 
our  countrymen  entered  the  house  too  late  to  describe 
exactly  how  this  female  oculist  applied  the  wretched 
tools  she  had  to  work   with.     However,  they  saw  a 
different  operation  go  on  in  the  same  house,  of  which 
they  were  able  to  give  a  tolerable   account.     They 
there   found  another  woman   shaving  a  child's  head 
with  a  shark's  tooth,  stuck  into  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
stick.     It  was  observed,  that  she  first  wetted  the  hair 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  water,  applying  her  instrument 
to  that  part  which  had  been  previously  soaked.     The 
operation  seemed  to   give  no  pain   to  the  child,  al- 
though the  hair  was  taken   off  as  close  as  if  one  of 
our  razors  had  been  employed.     A  person  of  curiosity 
amongst  the  party,  encouraged  by  what  he  saw,  soon 
after  tried  one  of  the.se  singular  instruments  upon  him- 
self, and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  shift.     The  men 
of  these  islands,  however,  have  recourse  to  another 
contrivance  when  they  shave  their  beards.     They  per- 
form the  operation,  as  before  mentioned,  with  two 
shells,  and  some  amongst  them  seem  to  profess  this 
trade.     It  was  as  common,  according  to  the  account 
of  our  voyagers,  to  see  the  sailors  go  on  shore  to  have 
their  beards  scraped  ofi",  after  the  fashion  of  Hapaee, 
as  it  was  to  see  their  chiefs  come  on  board  to  be 
shaved  by  our  barbers. 

An  artificial  mount  was  near  the  south  end  of  the 
island  Lefooga.  From  the  size  of  some  trees  that 
were  growing  upon  it,  and  from  other  appearances, 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in  remote  times. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  mount  stood  a  stone,  which  must 
have  been  hewn  out  of  a  coral  rock  ;  it  was  four  feet 
broad,  two  and  a  half  thick,  and  fourteen  high,  and 
our  people  were  told  l)y  the  natives  present,  that  not 
above  half  its  length  appeared  above  ground.  They 
called  it  tanyalu  areekee,  (tangata  in  their  language  is 
man,  areekee,  king)  and  said  that  it  had  been  set  up 
and  the  mount  raisetl  by  some  of  their  forefathers,  in 
memory  of  one  of  their  kintfs  ;  but  how  long;  since 


they  could  not  give  information. 

The  party  that  landed  at  Hoolaivadid  not  find  the 
least  mark  of  cultivation  or  habitation  upon   it,  ex- 
cept a  single  hut,  the  residence  of  a  man  employed  to 
catch   fisli   and  turtle.     Uninhabited  as  Hoolaiva  is, 
an  artificial  mount,  like  that  at  the  adjoining  island, 
has  been  raised  upon  it  as  high  as  the  snrroundino- 
trees.     A  large  sailing  canoe  here  came  under  the 
commander's  stern,  in   which  was  a  person  named 
Tuttafaihe,  or  Poulaho,  or  both,  who,  as  the  natives 
then  on  board   informed   our   people,    was    king  of 
Tongataboo,  and  was  king  of  all  the  neighbouring 
islands  that  we  had  seen  or   heard  of.     The  com- 
mander was  surprised  at  having  a  stranger  introduced 
to  him  under  that  dignified  character,  whicli  he  had 
been  before  assured  belonged  to  another ;  but  the  na 
tives  persisted  in  their  declaration,  and  for  the  first 
time  confessed  that  Feenou  was  not  the  king,  but  only 
a  suboidinate   chief,  thongh   of  great  power,  as  he 
was  often  sent  from  Tongataboo  to  the  other  islands 
on  warlike   expeditions,   or  to  decide  differences. — 
However,  as  it  was  the  interest  as  well  as  inclination 
of  the  commander  to  pay  court  to  all  the  great  men, 
without  enquiring  into  the  validity   of  their  assumed 
titles,  Poulaho  was  invited  on  board ;  nor  was  he  an 
unwelcome  guest,  for  he  brought  with  him  as  a  pre- 
sent two  fat  hogs,  though  not  so  fat  as  himself.     If 
weight  of  body  could  give  weight  in  rank  or  power, 
he   was  certainly   the  most  eminent  man  in  that   re- 
spect who  had  been  seen  ;  for,  though  not  very  tall, 
he   was  very   unwieldy,  and   almost   shapeless   with 
corpulence.     He  appeared  to   be  a  sedate,  sensible 
man,  viewed  the  ship  and  the  several  new  objects 
with  uncommon  attention,  and  asked  many  pertinent 
questions. 

Ponlaho  soon  became  as  solicitous  himself  as  his 
people  were,  to  convince  his  new  friends  that  he  was 
king,  and  not  Feenou,  who  had  passed  with  them  aS 

such; 
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such  J  for  he  soon  perceived  they  had  some  doubts 
about  it,  which  Ouiai  from  his  attachment  to  Feenou, 
was  not  very  desirous  of  removing.  Poulaho  sat  down 
to  table,  ate  little,  drank  less,  and  on  risinix,  desired 
the  commander  to  accompany  him  on  shore.  This 
was  accordingly  complied  with,  after  presenting  him 
with  such  articles  as  he  was  observed  to  \alue  most, 
and  were  even  beyond  his  expectation  to  receive. 
This  munificence  was  however  amply  compensated 
both  by  presents  and  honours  as  soon  as  tlicy  reached 
the  shore.  The  commander  was  placed  at  his  side, 
while  he  received  the  several  articles  his  j)eople  had 
got  by  trading  on  board  the  ships.  At  length  he  or- 
dered every  thing  to  be  restored  to  the  respectiAC  own- 
ers, except  a  glass  bowl,  with  which  he  was  so  much 
j)leased,  that  he  reserved  it  to  himself. 

The  persons  who  brought  these  things  to  him,  first 
squatted  themselves  down  before  him,  then  deposited 
their  several  purchases,  and  immediately  rose  up  and 
retired.  The  same  respectful  ceremony  was  observed 
in  taking  them  away,  and  not  one  of  them  presumed 
to  speak  to  him  standing.  The  commander  staid  till 
several  of  his  attendants  left  him,  first  paying  him  obe- 
dience, by  bowing  the  head  down  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  and  touching  or  tapping-  the  same  with  the  upper 
and  under  side  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  The 
commander  was  charmed  with  the  decorum  that  was 
observed,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  where  seen  the 
like,  even  amongst  more  civilized  nations. 

The  king  continued  to  heap  favours  on  his  new 
friend,  and,  in  particular,  presented  the  commander 
with  one  of  tiieir  caps,  which  were  known  to  be  va- 
lued at  Otaheite,  one  of  the  places  of  their  future 
destination.  These  caps,  or  rather  boimets,  arc  com- 
posed of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  tropic  bird,  with  the 
red  feathers  of  the  paroquets  wrougJit  upon  them,  or 
jointly  witli  them.  After  various  courses,  hazards, 
and  difficnltics,  they  arrived  and  landed  at  Kotoo,  in 
order  to  examine  that  island. 

It  is  scarcely  accessil)le  by  boats  on  account  of  the 
coral  reefs  tliat  surround  it.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  long,  and  not  so  broad. 
The  north-west  end  of  it  is  low,  like  the  islands  of 
Hapaee,  but  it  rises 'suddenly  in  the  middle,  and  ter- 
minates in  reddish  clayey  cliffs  at  the  south-east  end 
about  thirty  feet  high.  The  soil  in  that  quarter  is  of 
the  same  sort  as  in  the  cliffs ;  but  in  the  other  parts, 
it  is  a  loose  black  mould.  It  produces  the  same  fruits 
and  roots  which  were  found  at  the  other  islands,  and 
is  tolerably  cultivated  but  thiuly  inhabited. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ISLANDS  BETWEEN  THE    EQUATOR  AND 
THE    SOUTHERN    TROPIC. 

Their  Situation,  Productions,  Manners  of  the  Natives, 
and  other  Particulars. 

AS  some  of  these  are  comprehended  under  the  li§t 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  as  such  they  will  be 
pointed  out  and  first  attended  to. 

From  the  best  accounts,  we  may  include  not  only 
the  groupe  at  Hapaee,  visited  by  our  late  navigators, 
bui  those  discovered  nearly  under  the  same  meridian 
to  the  north,  as  well  as  some  others  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Tongalaboo,  which  though  not  the  largest,  is 
the  capital  seat  of  government. 

This  archipelago  must  be  very  extensive,  for  the 
natives  reckoned  a  great  number  of  islands ;  fifteen  of 
tbem  were  said  to  be  very  lofty. 


The  principal  of  those  seen  on  thi;  last  voyage  have 
been  described,  viz.  Eooa,  Annamooka,  Hapaee,  aud 
Tongataboo. 

Plystart-Island  was  so  called  by  Tasman  who  first 
saw  it.  The  name  signifies  arrow-tail.  This  island 
lies  in  latitude  '2-Z  deg.  2(J  min.  south,  and  longitude 
170  deg.  59  min.  west;  it  is  mountainous,  l»arren,  aud 
about  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference. 

Ammattafoa.  From  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
smoke  arising  from  this  island,  and  a  fire  issuing  from 
it  in  tlie  night,  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  a  vol- 
cano upon  it,  and  this  0])inion  was  confirmed  by  in- 
formation received  from  the  natives  that  the  appear- 
ances are  constant.  Near  to  this  island  is  a  high 
peak  called  Oghoa.  They  are  both  inhabited,  seem  . 
barren,  and  are  about  twelve  leagues  distant  from 
Annamooka. 

It  is  supposed  by  captain  Cook,  that  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Islands,  discovced  and  so  named  by  Tasman, 
are  included  in  this  list;  and  a.ssigns  as  a  reason,  that 
while  he  lay  at  Hapaee,  he  received  information  froqi 
one  of  the  natives,  that  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
days'  sail  from  thence  to  the  north-west,  there  was  a 
cluster  of  small  islands,  and  this  account  corresponds 
with  that  given  in  Tasman's  voyage.  From  the  best 
information  our  late  navigators  could  obtain,  the  mo.st 
considerable  in  this  neighbourhood  are  Uanibd,  Va- 
vaoo,  and  Feejee.  Each  of  these  was  represented  to 
them  as  larger  than  Tongataboo;  our  countrymen  in 
their  late  voyages  did  not  visit  them. 

Hamod  lies  two  days  sail  north-west  from  Vavaoo. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  all  their  islands;  affords 
harbours  and  good  water,  and  produces  in  abundance 
all  the  articles  of  refreshment  that  are  found  at  the 
places  our  people  visited.  Poulaho  frequently  resides 
upon  this  island;  and  the  people  here  are  in  high 
estimation  at  Tongataboo. 

Feejee  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  west, 
about  three  days  sail  from  Tongataboo.     It  abounds 
with  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,   and  such  fruits  and  roots  as 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  others,  and  is  much 
larger  than  Tongataboo ;  but  not  subject  to  its  do- 
minion, as  the  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago  are. 
Feejee    and   Tongataboo   frequently   engage   in  war 
against  each  other;   and  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
are   often  so  much  afraid  of   this  enemy,  that  they 
bend  the  body  forward,  and  cover  the  face  with  their 
hands,  to  express  the  sense  of  their  own  inferiority 
to  the  Feejee  men.     This   is,  indeed,  no  matter  of 
surprise,  for  those  of  Feejee  have  rendered  themselves 
formidable,  by  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  bows  and 
slings  ;  but  more  so  by  their  savage  practice  of  eating 
such   of  their  enemies  as  they   kill  in  battle.     Ex- 
treme hunger,  some  say,  first  occasioned  men  to  feed 
on  human  flesh  ;  but  where  could  be  the  inducement 
for  the  Feejee  people  to  continue  it  in  the  miilst  of 
plenty  ?  It  is  held  in  detestation  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tongataboo,  who  seem  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
their  savage   neighbours  of    Feejee    through    fear; 
though  they   occasionally   venture  to  skirmish  with 
them  on  their  own  territory,  and  carry  off  large  quan- 
tities of  red  feathers  as  trophies.     When  a  profound 
peace  reigus  between  the  two  islands,  they  have  fre- 
quent intercourse  together;   though,  it  is  probable, 
they   have  not  long  been   known  to  each  other ;  or  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  Tongataboo,  and  its  neigh- 
bouring islands,   would,  before  this  time,  have  been 
supplied  with  a  breed  of  dogs,  which  are  numerous  at 
Feejee,  and  were  not  introduced  at  Tongataboo,  when 
first  visited  by  our  countrymen  in  1773. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Feejee  met  with  here, 
was  a  shade  darker  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Friendly  Islands.  One  of  the  natives  was  seen, 
who  had  his  left  ear  slit,  and  the  lobe  so  stretched 
that  it  almost  extended  to  his  shoulder ;  which  smgu- 
larity  had  been  ob-servcd  at  other  islands  in  the  South 
Seas  during  a  former  voyage.  The  Feejee  men  were 
much  reverenced  here  ;  not  only  on  account  of  their 
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power  and  cruelty  in  war,  but  also  for  their  ingenuity  ; 
for  they  greatly  excelled  the  inhabitants  of  Tongata- 
boo  in  workmanship.  Specimens  were  shewn  of  their 
clubsand  spears  which  were  ingeniously  carved.  Some 
of  their  beautiful  chequered  cloth,  variegated  mats, 
earthen  pots,  and  other  articles,  also  displayed  a  supe- 
riority in  the  execution. 

Feejee,  as  before  observed,  is  three  days'  sail  from 
Tongataboo  ;  these  people  having  no  other  method  of 
expressing  the  distance  from  island  to  island,  but  by 
mentioning  the  time  required  for  the  voyage  in  one  of 
their  canoes.  That  this  might  be  ascertained  with 
some  precision,  captain  Cook  sailed  in  one  of  their 
canoes,  and  l)y  repeated  trials  with  tlie  log,  found 
that  slie  went  close  hauled,  in  a  gentle  gale,  seven 
miles  in  an  hour.  He  judged  from  this,  they  could 
sail,  with  such  breezes  as  in  general  blow  in  their 
seas,  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  on  an  average. 
Each  day,  however,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  at  twenty- 
four  hours;  for  when  they  talk  of  one  day's  sail,  they 
mean  no  more  than  from  the  morning  to  the  evening, 
or  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  most.  From  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  till  the  evening  of  the  second,  is 
with  them,  two  days'  sail.  In  the  day,  they  are 
guided  by  the  sun ;  and,  in  the  night,  by  stars. 
When  these  are  obscured,  they  can  only  have  recourse 
to  the  points  from  whence  the  winds  and  waves  come 
upon  the  vessel.  If  at  that  time  the  winds  and  waves 
should  sliift,  they  are  quite  bewildered,  often  missing 
their  intended  port,  and  sometimes  are  never  heard  of 
more. 

Traitors',  or  Keppel's  Island,  lying  in  15  deg-.  55 
min.  latitude;  175  deg.  ;3  min.  longitude  west,  is 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  two  in  breadth. 
It  was  seen  by  Le  Mair  in  1716,  and  by  him  named 
The  Island  of  Traitors.  When  captain  Wallis  ar- 
rived here  in  the  Dolphin,  in  1765,  he  found  a  good 
landing  place.  The  natives  appear  to  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition similar  to  that  of  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands  in 
general,  and  resemble  them  in  their  clothing  and  the 
amputation  of  the  little  fingers.  At  that  time  no  hogs 
were  seen  upon  this  island,  and  the  refreshments  pro- 
cured were  trifling. 

The  reason  that  captain   Cook  comprehends  both 
this,  and  the  following,  called  Boscawen's  Island,  in 
the  list,  arises  from  the  following  circumstances  :  En- 
quiring one  day  of  Poulaho  the  king,  in  what  man- 
ner the  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo  had   acquired  the 
knowledge  of  iron,  and  from  what  quarter  they  had 
procured  a  small  iron  tool,  which  he  had  seen  among 
them   when  he  first  visited  their  island,  be  was  in- 
formed they  had  received  it  from  an  island,  which  he 
called  Neeootabootaboo.     On  a  more  minute  enquiry, 
the  king  said,  that  one  of  those  islanders  sold  a  club 
for  five  nails,  to  some  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  that  had 
touched  there,   and  that  these  five  nails  were  after- 
wards sent  to  Tongataboo.     He  added,  that  this  was 
the  first  iron  known  amongst  them,  so  that  what  Tas- 
man  left  of  the  metal,  must  ha\e  been  worn  out  and 
forgotten  long  ago.     On  enquiring  further,  the  prin- 
cipal facts  appi;arcti  to  be  fresh  in  his   memory;   he 
'   said  there  was  but  one  ship,  that  she  did  not  come  to 
anchor,  but  left  the  island  after  her  boat  had  been  on 
shore.     From  several  particulars  which  he  mentioned, 
it  could  not  be  many  years  since  this  had   happened. 
It   aj)peared    further,  from    his   ar-count,  that   there 
were  two   islands  near  each  other,  at  which  he  had 
been  himself.     The   one   he   described   as   high   and 
peaked,  like   Kao,  and  he  called   it  Kootahee  ;  the 
other,  where  the   people   of  the  ship  landed,  called 
Neeootabootaboo,    he    represented   as    much    lower. 
He  added,  that  the  natives  of  both  were  the  same  sort 
of  people  with  those  of  Tongataboo ;  and  built  their 
canoes  in  the  same  manner  ;  that  their  island  had  hogs 
and  fowls,  and  in  general  the  same  vegetable  produc- 
tions.    Upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  evident  to  cap- 
tain  Cook,   that  the  ship  so  pointedly  referred  to  in 
this  conversation,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Dolphin, 
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the  only  ship  from  Europe,  as  far  as  could  be  learned, 
that  had  of  late  years  touched  at  any  island  in  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  prior  to  his  former  visit  of 
the  Friendly  Islands. 

Cocos,  or  Boscawen's  Island.  This  island  received 
the  former  name  from  Le  Mair  and  Schouten,  who 
first  visited  it  in  1716,  and  the  latter  from  captain 
Wallis,  who  saw  it  in  the  same  voyage  as  he  did  the 
foregoing.  It  lies  in  latitude  15  deg.  50  min.  south, 
and  longitude  175  deg.  west.  The  natives  of  this,  as 
well  as  Traitors'-Island,  are  of  a  savage  disposition. 
Their  clothing  consists  of  rushes  or  mats  ;  they  have 
their  hair  in  difterent  forms,  and  are  robust  and  well 

Eroportioned.  The  flaps  of  their  ears  are  slit,  and 
ang  down  almost  to  the  shoulders.  They  wear 
whiskers  and  a  short  tuft  under  the  chin,  and  their 
bodies  are  punctured  or  tattowed. 

When  the  first  Europeans  arrived  at  this  spot,  one 
of  the  chiefs  put  ofl"  from  the  shore,  in  a  canoe,  co- 
vered with  a  mat  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  people  in  thirty  canoes.  As 
they  approached  Schouten's  ship,  the  chief  cried  out 
three  times  with  a  loud  voice,  and  at  the  fourth  all 
the  attendants  joined  him.  He  presented  the  com- 
mander with  a  paper  dress  and  a  fine  mat,  for  which 
he  received  due  compensation.  These  people  soon 
gave  proofs  of  an  irresistible  propensity  to  theft,  at- 
tempting to  pilfer  every  thing  they  saw  ;  they  even 
tried  to  draw  out  the  nails  from  the  ship's  side  with 
their  teeth;  nay,  some  swam  under  the  very  keel,  and 
strove  to  draw  the  nails  from  thence,  till  being  fired 
at  they  desisted.  A  vast  number  of  them,  however, 
next  day  put  off  from  shore  with  sotne  hogs,  bananas, 
fowls,  and  cocoa-nuts,  of  which  they  have  plenty. 
When  the  chief,  or  Latow,  as  he  is  there  called,  gave 
the  signal  from  his  double  canoe,  there  was  a  general 
shout,  followed  by  a  volley  of  stones  thrown  on  board 
the  ship.  The  chief,  indeed,  was  so  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  he  could  run  down  the  ship  with  his 
canoe,  and  made  the  ridiculous  attempt,  in  which  he 
struck  the  head  of  it  to  pieces.  This  exasperated  the 
savages,  and  they  renewed  the  attack,  but  they  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  by  the  discharge  of  small  arms  and 
a  few  great  "uns. 

Hervey-Island,  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  in  ho- 
'  nour  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  was  discovered  by  him  in 
1773.     It  is  situated  low,  in  latitude  19  deg.  8  min. 
,  south,  longitude  1.58  dea:.  4  min.  west.     On  his  last 
I  voyage,  our  people  observed,  on  their  approach,  se- 
veral canoes  coming  from  the  shore  towards  the  ships, 
I  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  much  surprise,  as 
;  no  traces  or  signs  of  inhabitants  were  seen  when  the 
island  was  first  discovered.     It  might  indeed,  be  ow- 
ing to  a  brisk   gale  that   then    blew,  and    prevented 
'  their  canoes  from  coming  out.     Those  that  came  off, 
stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel ;  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  were  prevailed  on  to  come  along- 
I  side,  but  could  not  be  induced,  by  any   means,  to 
come   on    board.     They  soon,    however,    began    to 
evince   their   propensity  to  theft,  so  prevalent  in  this 
part  of  the   globe,  in  stealing  oars,   cutting  away  a 
net,  containing  meat,  that   hung  over  the   stern   ot 
one  of  the  ships,  and  other  acts  of  a  like  nature.    But 
it  appeared  thai  they  had  a  knowledge  of  bartering, 
for  they  exchanged  some  fish  for  some  of  our  small 
nails,   of  which   they    were  extravagantly  fond,  and 
called  them  yoorc.     Pieces  of  paper,  or  any  trifling 
article  that   was  thrown  to  them,  they   caught  with 
the   greatest  avidity  ;  and   if  what  was  thrown  fell 
into  the  sea,  they  immediately  plunged  in  to  swim 
after  it. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Hervey-Island,  is  of  a 
deep  cast,  and  several  of  them  had  a  fierce  savage  as- 
pect, like  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  though  some 
were  fairer.  Their  hair  was  long  and  black,  either 
hanging  loose  about  their  shoulders,  or  tied  in  a  bunch 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some  few,  indeed,  had  it 
cropped  short,  and  in  two  or  three  of  them,  it  was  of 
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a  leu  or  browiiisli  colour.  Tlieir  clothing'  was  a  nar- 
row piece  of  mat  bound  several  times  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  and  passing-  between  the  tliighs. 
A  fine  cap  of  rod  feathers  was  seen  lyino-  in  one  of 
the  canoes,  and  some  amongst  them  were  ornamented 
with  the  shell  of  a  pearl-oyster,  polished  and  hung 
about  the  neck. 

The  boats  that  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  coast, 
could  advance  no  further  than  the  other  edge  of  tlie 
leef,  which  was  computed  ahnost  a  (|uarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  dry  land.  A  number  of  the  natives  came 
upon  the  reef,  armed  with  chibs  and  long  pikes,  mean- 
ing-, as  was  supposed,  to  oppose  the  people's  landing- ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  threw  cocoa-nuts  to 
them,  and  retjuested  them  to  come  on  shore.  Not- 
withstanding this  seeming  friendly  treatment,  the 
women  were  very  active  in  bringing  down  a  fresh 
supply  of  darts  and  spears. 

Captain  Cook  discovered  Palmcrston's-Island  iu 
1774.  It  lies  in  latitude  18  deg.  4  mjji.  south,  and 
longitude  1(33  de"-.  10  min.  west.  This  island  consists 
of  a  groupe  of  small  islets,  about  nine  or  ten  in  num- 
ber connected  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  lying  in  a 
circular  direction.  It  a])peared  from  observation 
nrade  by  some  of  our  people  in  going  on  shore  upon 
the  lust  vo\age,  that  the  island  does  not  exceed  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  is  not  elevated  above  three 
fett  beyond  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  coral  sand,  with  a  small  mixture  of 
blackish  mould,  which  appeared  to  be  produced  from 
rotten  vegetables. 

The  soil,  poor  as  it  is,  however,  is  covered  with 
shrubs  and  bushes;  a  great  number  of  man  of  war 
birds,  tropic  binis,  and  also  two  sorts  of  boobies  were 
perceived,  which  were  then  laying  their  eggs,  and 
so  exceedingly  tame  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
taken  oft"  their  nests,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few 
sticks  loosely  put  together.  These  tropic  birds  difter 
essentially  from  the  common  sort,  being  of  a  beautiful 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  having  two  long 
tail-feathers  of  a  deepish  crimson.  Our  people  killed 
a  considerable  number  of  each  sort,  which,  though 
not  the  most  delicate  kind  of  food,  ^were  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  such  as  had  been  a  long  time  confined  to 
/d  s-<ilt  diet.  There  were  plenty  of  red  crabs  creeping 
among  the  trees;  and  several  fish  caught,  which, 
when  the  sea  retreated,  had  been  left  in  holes  upon 
the  i-eef. 

At  one  pai't  of  the  reef,  which  bounds  the  lake 
within,  almost  even  with  the  surface,  there  appeared 
a  large  bed  of  coral,  which  afforded  a  most  enchanting 
prospect.  Its  base,  which  was  fixed  to  the  shore, 
extended  so  far  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  so  that  it 
appeared  to  be  suspended  in  the  water.  The  sea  was 
then  unrulHed,  and  the  refulgence  of  the  sun  exposed 
the  various  sorts  ot  coral,  in  the  most  beautiful  order; 
some  parts  luxuriantly  branching  into  the  water; 
others  appearing  in  vast  variety  of  figures;  and  the 
whole  greatly  heightened  by  spangles  of  the  richest 
colours,  glowing  from  a  nundier  of  large  clams  in- 
terspersed ia  every  part.  Even  this  delightful  scene 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  multitude  of  fishes, 
whose  colours  were  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be 
imagined ;  blue,  yellow,  red,  'sec.  far  exceeding  any 
thing  that  can  be  produced  by  art.  The  richness  of 
this  view  was  greatly  increased  by  their  various  forms; 
and  the  whole  could  not  possibly  be  surveyed  without 
a  most  pleasing  transport. 

No  (races  could  be  discovered  of  inhabitants  having 
been  here,  except  a  piece  of  a  canoe  that  was  found 
upon  the  beach;  and  probably  tliat  might  have  been 
drifted  from  some  other  island.  Some  small  brown 
rats  were  found  on  this  island;  a  circumstance,  per- 
haps, not  easily  accouiited  for,  unless  the  possibility  of 
their  being  imported  in  the  canoe,  of  which  the  re- 
mains were  seen,  be  admitted. 

An  ample  supply  was  found  here  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  cattle,  consisting  principally  of  tender  brancltes 
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of  the  wharra-tree,  palm-tree,  palm-cabbage, 
young  cocoa-nut  trees.  Amongst  the  fi-reat  number 
of  fish  found  upon  the  reefs,  were  some  beautiful 
large  spotted  eels,  which  would  raise  themselves  out  ■ 
of  the  water,  and  endeavour  to  bite  their  pursuers. 
There  were  also  snappers,  parrot-fish,  and  a  browu 
spotted  rock-fish,  not  larger  than  a  haddock,  so  lame 
that  it  would  remain  fixed,  and  gaze  at  the  people, 
if  they  had  been  really  in  want,  a  sufficient  supply 
might  easily  have  been  had.  There  were  also  some 
shell-fish ;  and  when  the  tide  flowed,  several  sharks 
came  with  it,  some  of  which  were  killed  by  our 
people;  but  their  presence  rendered  it,  at  that  time, 
unsafe  to  walk  in  the  water.  Musquitoes  abound 
here. 

The  islets,  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Palmerston's-lsland,  may  be  said  to  be  the  sunnnits 
of  a  reef  of  coral  rock,  covered  only  with  a  thin 
coat  of  sand;  though  clothed  with  trees  and  plants, 
like  the  low  grounds  of  the  high  islands  of  this 
ocean. 

In  their  course  to  Annamooka,  our  late  navigators 
passed  the  following-  places. 

Savage-Island,    discovered    by   Captain  Cook  in 
1774.     It  lies  in  latitude  10  deg.  1  min.  south,  and 
longitude  169  deg.  37  min.  west.     On  his  first  land- 
ing,  the  inhabitants  discovered  a  most  sa\  age  ferosity, 
and  withstood  every  possible  intimation  of  good  will. 
They  gave  such  evident  tokens  of  hostile  designs  in 
darting-  a  spear,  which  grazed  the  commander's  shoul- 
der, and  other  instances,  that  a  party  posted  on  a  rock, 
to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  an  attack,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  fire  on  the  natives  to  rescue  him,  and  those 
who  were  with  him,  from  impending  destruction. — 
From   the    general    aspect    and    conduct    of    these 
islanders.    Captain    Cook  was   induced   to  call  this 
spot   Savage   Island.     It  is  in  circuit  about  seven 
leagues,  of  a  round  form,  good  height,  and  has  deep 
water  close  to  its  shores.     As  no  sail  was  to  be  seen 
towards  the   coasts,   and  the  rocks  alone  supplied  the 
trees  with  moisture,  the  interior  parts  are  supposed  to 
be  barren. 
j       Eimeo,    or  Wallis's  Duke  of  York's  Island,  was 
;   first  discovered   by  captain  Wallis  in  1767.     It  was 
I  visited   by    captain   Cook   in    1777.      The  harbour, 
j   which  is  called  Taloo,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
1  the  island.     It  runs  between  the  hills  about  two  miles 
south,  or  south  by  east.     For  safety  and  soundness  of 
bottom  it   is  pronounced  by  our  navigators  equal  to 
any  harbour  met  with  in  this  ocean,  to  which  is  added 
this  peculiar  convenience,  that  a  vessel  can  sail  both 
in  and  out  with  the   reigning  trade  wind.     A  rivulet 
falls   into  it  sntilcienlly  capacious  to  a<lmit  boats  a 
quarter  of  aunle  up,  where  the  water  was  found  per- 
fectly fresh.     The  banks  of  the  rivulet  are  covonnl 
with  what  the  natives  call  the  Pooroo  tree,  which  is 
in   no  estimation,  and  solely  used  for  firing.     From 
these  two  causes  wood   and   water  abound  here.— 
There  is  another  harbour  called    Parowroah,  about 
two  miles  to  the  eastward  on  the  same  side  of  the 
island.     Though  much  larger  within  than  Taloo,  tlia 
opening  in  the  reef  lies  to  leeward  of  it,  and  is  in  no 
degree  so  wide.     From  these  two  defects  the  harbour 
of  Taloo  is  evidently  superior.     On  the  south  side  of 
the  island  are   one   or   two  more  harbours,  but  they 
are  inconsiderable  compared   with  those  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  natives  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Island  are  a 
stout,  robust,  well  made  people,  of  a  light  copper 
colour;  none  of  them  could  be  CiiUed  black;  they 
go  entirely  naked.  The  hair  is  woolly  ;  but  it  is  so 
managed  by  some  sort  of  grease  or  ointment,  and  a 
white  or  red  powder  with  which  they  dress  it,  that  it 
luui'i-s  on  some  like  so  many  candle-wicks,  or  rather 
like  the  thrums  of  a  new  mop  reversed,  or  turned 
upside  down  :  they  are  generally  as  fully  powdered 
as  a  beau  dressed  for  an  assembly;  some  have  their 
hair  of  a  yellow,  sun  burnt  colour;  others  quite  red,. 
7  P  'as 
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as  if  powdered  wholly  with  the  true  marechall ;  none 
are  seen  with  the  hair  of  its  natural  colour.  This 
yellow  or  Ved  appearance,  we  believe,  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  universal  method  of  powdering',  for  the 
powder  seems  to  be  made  from  burnt  shells  or  coral, 
and  is  really  a  kind  of  lime:  they  generally  carry  a 
small  o-ourd  or  box  filled  with  it  about  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  hostilely  disposed,  they  frequentlv  take 
a  quantity  of  tliis  powder  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand, 
from  which,  with  a  strong'  blast  from  the  mouth,  they 
blow  it  before  them;  and  at  a  small  distance  it  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  firing-  gunpowder,  and  no 
doubt  so  meant  as  a  token  of  defiance. 

Their  chief,  upon  hostile  occasions,  powdered  his 
body  all  over,  so  that  it  was  no  difiicult  matter  to 
discover  him  ;  they  also  upon  such  occasions  painted 
their  faces  red  ;  some  had  marks  upon  their  arms  and 
shoulders,  caused  by  scarifying  those  parts  in  long 
stripes,  and  letting  the  sore  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  They  fre(|uently  wore  a  bone  or  reed 
thrust  through  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and,  like  the 
natives  of  Lord  Howe's  Group,  had  also  holes  cut 
through  tlie  wings  of  the  nose,  into  whicii  were 
fixed  short  pieces  of  hollow  reed,  as  ladies  wear 
wires  to  keep  the  eai-s  open  when  newly  bored  ;  into 
these  hollows  or  rings  they  occasionally  stuck  long 
pieces  of  reed,  wliicli  are  no  doubt  considered  by  them 
as  ornamental.  The  men  in  general  were  well- 
looking  people ;  but  the  women  are  remarkable  for 
being  of  a  dark  hue,  low  of  stature,  and  disagreeable 
features. 

Numbers  of  the  natives  came  on  board  the  Euro- 
pean vessels  as  soon  as  I  hey  had  anchored,  from  mere 
curio>ity,  as  appeared  by  their  bringing  out  commo- 
dities for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  Several  canoes, 
however,  arrived  the  next  day  from  more  remote 
<iuartcrs  with  an  abundant  supply  of  bread-fruit,  co- 
coa-nuts, and  a  few  hogs,  which  were  exchanged  for 
beads,  nails,  and  hatchets. 

Maheme,  the  chief  of  the  island,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  visited  the  commander  on  board;  but 
through  extreme  caution  and  deliberation,  betrayed 
much  distrust.  They  vverj  presented  with  such  arti- 
cles as  appeared  mostly  to  engage  their  attention, 
which  they  took  with  them  on  shove,  and  returned, 
with  a  hog  in  compensation;  but  received  an  addi- 
tional present  to  its  full  value.  This  chief  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  bald  headed, 
which  in  these  islands  was  rather  singular  at  that 
time  of  life.  He  seemed  desirous  of  concealing  this 
baldness,  as  he  wore  a  turban,  from  whence  it  was 
inferred,  that  it  was  held  disgraceful ;  a  very  proba- 
ble supposition,  as  one  of  the  natives  had  his  head 
shaved  as  a  punishment  for  theft.  This  propensity  to 
pilfering  prevailed  here  in  common  with  the  islanders 
ill  general,  and  the  loss  of  a  goat  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans  had  nearly  been  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  The  natives  were  guilty  of 
great  duplicity  of  conduct  upon  this  occasion.  The 
chief  retired  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island  ;  their  re- 
plies were  equivocal  on  demanding  restoration  of  the 
animal,  insomuch  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
send  on  shore  an  armed  party  which  drove  the  natives 
before  them.  However,  as  assurance  was  given 
them  of  their  safety,  it  put  a  stop  to  their  fiight.  Per- 
sisting in  their  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal, six  or  eight  of  their  houses  were  set  on  fire,  two 
or  three  canoes  were  consumed,  and  a  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Maheme  with  a  peremptory  declara- 
tion, that  on  his  refusing  immediate  restoration  of 
the  goat,  a  single  canoe  should  not  be  left  on  the 
island,  nor  should  hostiUties  cease  while  the  stolen 
animal  continued  in  his  jxjssession.  These  means 
had  the  desired  eftect;  the  goat  was  returned— and, 
it  appeared  from  good  intelligence,  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  very  place  where  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  day  before,  declared  their  total  ignorance  of 
the  matter. 


This  island,  in  its  produce,  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  those  adjoining.  The  country  is  hilly,  has 
little  low  land  except  some  vallies  and  the  flat  border 
that  almost  surrounds  the  sea.  These  hills,  thouo-h 
rocky,  are  generally  covered  almost  to  their  tops  with 
trees.  At  the  bottom  of  Taloo  harbour  the  ground 
gradually  rises  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  the  flat 
border  on  each  side  becomes  quite  steep  at  a  very 
small  distance  from  the  sea.  This  gives  it  a  lomantic 
cast,  pleasing-  to  the  view.  In  the  low  grounds  the 
soil  is  of  a  yellowish  stiff  mould ;  on  the  lower  hills  it 
is  blacker  and  looser,  and  the  stone  that  composes  the 
hills  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  some  particles  of  glim- 
ma  interspersed.  Near  where  the  vessels  lay  were 
two  large  stones,  or  rather  rocks,  concerning  which 
the  natives  entertain  some  superstitious  notions,  con- 
sidering them  as  brother  and  sister,  and  holding  them 
to  be  Ealoous,  or  divinities  brought  thither  by  su[)er- 
natural  agency. 

The  island  called  O'Heteroa  is  thirteen  miles  ia 
circumference,  situated  in  latitude  22  deg.  27  min. 
south,  and  longitude  ioO  deg.  47  min.  west.  Though 
more  even  and  uniform,  it  is  neither  so  populous  or 
fertile  as  the  adjacent  islands.  The  inhabitants  are 
not  hospitable,  nor  have  they  any  harbour  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  ship])ing.  There  is  a  bay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island;  the  bottom  is  foul  and 
rocky  ;  but  the  water  is  so  clear  that  the  bottom  can 
be  seen  at  the  depth  of  2-5  fathom,  or  1-30  feet.  The 
natives  are  of  an  hostile  disposition,  and  generally 
armed  with  lances  near  20  feet  long",  made  of  a  very 
hard  wood,  polished  and  sharpened  at  one  end. — 
They  dift'er  much  in  the  form  of  their  dress  from  the 
other  islanders,  though  the  materials  are  the  same. 
Some  of  them  wear  caps  made  of  the  large  feathers 
of  the  tropic  bird,  and  cover  their  bodies  with  stripes 
of  diflerent  coloured  cloth,  as  yellow,  red,  and  brown. 
Their  habit  is  a  kind  of  short  jacket  of  cloth,  which 
reaches  to  the  knee.  It  is  of  one  piece,  and  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  with  long  stitches  round  it,  is 
thereby  rendered  dili'erent  from  the  dress  of  all  the 
other  islanders.  Through  this  hole  the  head  is  put, 
and  the  whole  being  bound  round  the  body  by  a  piece 
of  yellow  cloth  or  sash,  that  passes  round  the  neck 
behind,  is  crossed  upon  the  breast,  and  collected  round 
the  waist  like  a  belt,  which  passes  over  another  belt  of 
red  cloth,  so  that  they  are  represented  as  making  a 
very  gay  and  warlike  appeartmce.  They  take  singu- 
lar pains  in  adorning  their  canoes,  by  the  embellish- 
ments of  carving-,  and  some  rows  of  wiiite  feathei-s 
hanging  down  from  head  to  stern. 

The  Islands  of  Danger,  were  so  called  by  commo- 
dore Byniu,  from  the  hazard  to  which  a  vessel  is  ex- 
posed fiuui  the  rocks  and  broken  ground  between 
them,  which  being  so  low,  a  ship  may  be  close  in  With 
them  before  they  are  seen.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  their  situation  is  difierently  laid  down  by 
commodore  Byron  and  captain  Cook,  the  former 
placing  them  in  lat.  12  deg.  33  min.  south,  long.  167 
deg.  47  min.  west.  The  length  of  the  most  extensive 
of  these  islands  is  about  three  leagues.  From  the 
extreme  points  runs  out  a  reef  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks  to  a  tremendous  height.  Inmnuerable  rocks 
and  shoals  stretch  near  two  leagues  into  the  sea,  on 
the  north-west  and  west  sides,  and  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous. These  islands  are  populous,  and  appear  fei'- 
tile  and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  secluded  from  investi- 
gation by  their  very  dangerous  situation. 

Byron's  Duke  of  York's  Island,  was  thus  named 
by  commodore  Byron,  who  discovered  it  in  176-5. 
It  lies  in  latitude  8  deg.  41  min.  south,  and  longitude 
173  deg.  3  min.  west.  It  is  a  dreary  spot,  uninha- 
bited ;  a  dreadful  sea  breaks  upon  almost  every  part 
of  the  coast,  nor  could  soundings  be  any  where 
found.  The  boats  landed  w  ith  great  difficulty,  and 
jitocured  some  cocoa-nuts,  which  greatly  refreshed 
the  crew,  amidst  a  dearth  of  wliolesome  food.  The 
islam!  appealed  as  if  it  had  never  been  trodden  by  a 
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Jjuman  bein^  before.  Innumerable  sea-fowls  were 
seen  sitting  upon  tlieir  nests,  built  upon  liigli  trees  ; 
but  so  tame  that  they  suft'ered  themselves  to  be  knock- 
ed down  without  leaving  their  nests.  No  other  ani- 
mal was  seen  but  land  crabs,  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered. 

Turtle-Island,  so  denominated  by  captain  Cook, 
who  first  visited  it,  from  the  number  of  turtles  with 
which  it  abounded,  lies  in  latitude  19  dcg.  48  min. 
south,  and  longitude  178  deg.  2  min.  west. 

When  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  were  first  discover- 
ed by  captain  Carteret,  seven  of  them  were  counted ; 
but  there  was  reason  to  suppose  there  were  more 
dispersed  within  the  cluster.  The  water  here  is  e.K- 
celleut  ;  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  wholesome  vegeta- 
bles. The  colour  of  the  natives  is  black,  their  hair 
is  woolly,  and  they  go  stark  naked.  A  party  sent  on 
shore  upon  this  island  by  captain  Wallis  to  procure 
provisions,  by  their  insolent  behaviour,  brought  upon 
themselves  the  resentment  of  the  natives,  and  there- 
upon ensued  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  master  of  the 
ship  and  three  seamen  were  wounded  by  arrows,  and 
eafterwards  died,  while  the  Dolphin  lay  here.  To 
protect  llie  English  on  shore  from  the  fury  of  the  na- 
tives, grape  shot  was  fired  from  the  ship's  guns,  which 
so  intimidated  them,  that  they  abandoned  that  part 
of  the  island,  and  left  the  people  to  fill  water  without 
annoyance.  The  commander  was  not  accessary  to  the 
c'arnage,  as  the  insult  given  to  the  natives  was  con- 
trary to  his  express  orders,  and  he  was  under  an  in- 
«iispensable  uecessityjof  procuring  water  by  any  means. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  nimble  and  vigorous,  and  of* 
an  anrphibious  compound,  as  they  were  in  and  out  of 
their  canoes  every  minute.  These  islands  lie  in  lati- 
tude 1 1  dog.  longitude  164  deg.  east. 

Byron's-Island,  was  so  called  from  commodore  By- 
ron, who  discovered  it  in  176-3  3  it  lies  in  1  deg. 
18  min.  south  latitude,  and  170  deg.  50  min.  east 
longitude.  There  being  no  part  favourable  for  an- 
chorage, the  people  could  not  go  on  shore,  nor  pro- 
cure any  refreshments.  It  was  supposed  to  be  about 
four  leagues  in  extent,  and  was  evidently  very  po- 
pulous, for  as  soon  as  the  vessels  came  in  sight,  the 
natives  assembleil  on  the  beach,  to  the  number  of 
above  a  thousand,  and  more  than  sixty  canoes  put 
oft"  from  the  shore,  njade  towards  it,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  it.  Having  gazed  for 
.some  time,  one  of  the  people  jumped  out,  swam  to 
the  shi[»,  and  ran  up  the  side  like  a  cat.  Having 
stepped  over  the  gunwale,  he  sal  down  upon  it,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  excessive  laughter,  and  starting  up  sud- 
denly, ran  up  and  down  the  sliip,  seemingly  desirous 
of  stealing  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  but 
could  not  effect  his  design,  as  being  stark  naked,  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  his  booty.  Much  merriment 
was  produced  on  the  sailors  dressing  him  in  a  jacket 
and  trovvsers,  as  he  then  displayed  all  the  droll  gesti- 
culations of  an  ape.  He  was  ready  enough  to  eat,  with 
a  most  voracious  appetite,  some  bread  which  was  given 
him  ;  and  having  played  a  number  of  antic  tricks,  leap- 
ed over  in  his  new  garb,  and  swam  to  his  canoe. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  of  good  stature,  pro- 
portion, and  features.  Tlieir  complexion  is  of  ft 
bright  copper,  and  the  mixture  of  cheerfulness  and 
intrepidity,  discoverable  in  their  countenances,  strikes 
the  beholder.  Tl;cy  have  long  black  hair  ;  some  had 
long  beards,  otiiers  only  whiskers,  and  others  nothing 
moie  than  a  small  tuft  at  the  point  of  the  chin.  They 
were  all  stark  naked  except  some  (irnainents,  which 
consisted  of  shells  fancifully  disposed  and  strung  toge- 
ther, which  they  wore  round  their  necks,  wrists,  and 
waists.  Their  ears  were  perforated,  but  they  had 
no  ornaments  m  them,  though  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  worn  very  heavy  ones,  for  tlieir  ears  hung  down 
almost  to  the  shoulders,  and  some  were  split  quite 
through.  A  person  among  tiiem  of  apparent  import- 
ance, had  a  string  of  human  teeth  tied  about  his 
waist,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  badge  of  his  valour, 


as  he  would  not  part  with  it  upon  any  consideration. 
Some  were  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear,  very  broad 
at  the  end,  and  stuck  full  of  sharks'  teeth,  which 
were  as  sharp  as  a  lancet.  They  were  of  a  savage 
disposition  ;  for  when  our  people  shewed  them  some 
cocoa-nuts,  and  indicated  by  signs  that  they  wanted 
more,  instead  of  supplying  them,  they  discovered  a 
desire  of  depriving  them  of  those  few  they  had  re- 
maining; so  that  we  could  expect  no  friendship  to  be 
established  with  them. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF      THE     ISLANDS    OF    MANGEEA,    WA- 
TEEOO,    AND    OTAKOOTAIA. 

The  Soil,  Manners,  Disposition,  Dress,  and  Customs 
of  the  Natives. 

MANGEEA,  or  Mangy  a,  is  situated  in  21 
deg.  59  min.  south  latitude,  and  201  deg.  53 
min.  east  longitude,  and  was  discovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  March  1777.  As  an  attempt  to  land  from 
boats  ajipeared  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
surf,  and  no  bottom  could  be  found  for  anchoraoe, 
till  they  came  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  break- 
ers, our  late  navigators  were  oi)liged  to  leave  this 
island  unvisited.  However,  those  parts  of  the  coast 
that  fell  under  observation  are  guarded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rock,  against  which  a  heavy  surf  is  continually 
breaking. 

This  island  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference  ; 
and  though  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height, 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  tea 
leagues.  In  the  interior  parts  it  rises  into  small  hills, 
whence  there  is  an  easy  descent  to  the  shore,  which 
in  the  south-west  part  is  steep,  though  not  very  hio-h, 
and  has  several  excavations  made  by  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  against  a  brownish  sand  stone,  of  which  it 
consists.  The  descent  here  abounds  with  trees  of  a 
deep  green,  which  seem  to  be  all  of  one  sort,  except 
•Clearest  the  shore,  where  was  observed  a  number  of 
that  species,  found  in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand. — 
The  shore  on  the  north-west  part  terminates  in  a  sandy 
beach,  beyond  which  the  laud  is  broken  into  small 
chasms,  and  has  a  broad  border  of  trees,  w  Iiicli  re- 
semble tall  willuws.  Further  upon  the  ascent,  the 
trees  were  ol'  the  deep  green  befora  mentioned. — 
Some  trees  of  the  higher  sorts  were  thinly  scattered  on 
the  hills,  the  other  parts  of  which  were  either  covered 
with  something  like  fern,- or  were  bare,  and  of  a  red- 
dish colour. 

This  island,  upon  the  whole,  has  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  might  by  pro[»er  cultivation,  be  made, 
a  beautiful  spot.  From  the  numbers  aiul  aspect  of 
the  natives,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  articles 
of  provision  as  the  island  produces,  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  Our  countrymen  were  informed 
that  they  had  no  hogs  or  dogs,  though  they  had  heard 
of  both  those  animals ;  but  that  they  had  plantains, 
taro,  and  bread-fruit.  The  only  birds  observed  were 
some  terns,  noddies,  while  egg-birds,  and  one  white 
heron. 

As  our  people  approaclied  the  shore,  they  saw  many 
of  the  natives  running  along  the  beach,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  could  perceive  that  they  were 
armed  with  long  spears  and  clubs,  which  they  bran- 
dished in  the  air  with  signs  of  ihieatcning,  but,  as 
some  siijjposed,  with  invitations  to  land.  Most  of 
them  Wire  naked,  except  having  a  kind  of  girdle, 
which  was  brought  up  between  the  thighs ;  but 
some  of  them    wore   about  their  shoulders   pieces  of 
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cloth  of  various  colours,  wliite,  striperl,  orcliequered  : 
and  almost  all  of  them  had  about  their  heads  a  white 
wrapper,  in  some  degree  resemblino-  a  turban.  They 
were  of  a  tawny  complexion,  robust,  and  about  the 
middle  size. 

A  man  oettino;-  into  a  small  canoe,  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  beach,  put  off,  as  with  a  view  of  reaching  the 
ship  ;  but  his  courage  faihiig,  he  quickly  returned 
towards  the  j;hore.  Another  man  soon  after  joined 
him  in  the  canoe  ;  and  then  both  of  them  paddled 
towards  it.  They  seemed,  however,  afraid  to  ap- 
proach, till  their  apprehensions  Were  partly  removed 
by  Omai,  who  addressed  them  in  a  language  they 
understood.  Thus  encouraged,  they  came  near 
enough  to  receive  nails  and  beads,  which,  being  tied 
to  some  vyood,  were  thrown  into  the  canoe.  They, 
however,  i)ut  the  wood  aside  without  untying  the 
things  from  it,  which  might  perhaps  have  proceeded 
from  supel-stition ;  for  Omai  told  our  people,  that 
wlien  they  observed  them  offering  presents,  they  le- 
(juested  something  for  their  Eatuoa.  On  being  asked 
by  Omai,  whether  they  ever  eat  human  flesh,  they 
replied  in  the  negative,  with  e(|ual  abhorrence  ^ud 
indignation.  One  of  them  named  Mourooa,  being 
questioned  witli  regard  to  a  scar  on  his  foreiicad,  said, 
it  was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  fighting  with  the  natives  of  an  island  lying  towards 
the  north  east,  the  people  of  which  sometimes  in- 
vaded tluMu.  They  afterwards  laid  hands  on  a  rope, 
hut  would  not  venture  on  board,  telling  Omai,  that 
their  countrymen  on  shore  had  suggested  to  them  this 
caution ;  and  had  likewise  directed  them  to  enquire 
whence  our  ship  came,  and  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
captain.  Their  chief,  they  said,  was  called  Orooa- 
eeka,  the  name  of  the  island  MiUKjya  or  Mangeea,  to 
which  they  sometimes  added  nooc,  nai,  naiwa. 

We  perceived  one  of  the  natives  to  be  rather  cor- 
pulent ;  and  though  not  tall,  wkII  proportioned. — 
As  his  person  was  agreeable,  so  was  his  disposition  ; 
tiiis  appeared  from  some  droll  gesticulations,  which 
indicated  humour  and  good  nature.  He  also  made 
others  of  a  serious  kind,  and  repeated  some  words 
with  an  air  of  devotion,  before  he  would  venture  to 
take  hold  of  the  rope  at  the  stern  of  the  ship.  His 
complexion  was  nearly  of  the  same  cast  with  that 
of  the  natives  of  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
His  companion  was  not  so  handsome.  They  l)oth 
had  strong,  straight,  black  hair,  tied  together  on  th^" 
top  of  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth.  They 
had  long  beards;  and  the  inside  of  their  arms,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  and  some  other  parts, 
were  tattowed  or  punctured.  Tlie  lobes  of  their  ears 
were  slit  to  such  a  length,  that  one  of  thenj  stuck  a 
knife  and  some  beads  that  were  given  him  in  them. 
The  same  person  had  hung  about  his  neck,  by  way 
of  ornament,  two  polished  pearl  shells,  and  a  bunch 
of  human  hair,  loosely  twisted  together.  They  wore 
a  kind  of  girdle,  of  a  substance  manufactured  from 
the  nioriis  pupyrifera,  and  glazed  like  those  used  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  They  had  on  their  feet  a  sort 
of  sandals,  made  of  a  grassy  substance  interwoven, 
:  which  were  observed  to  be  all  worn  by  those  seen  on 
the  beach. 

The  canoe  in  which  they  came,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  natives  seen  ;  it  was  very  narrow,  and  not 
above  ten  feet  long,  but  strong  and  neatly  made. 
The  lower  part  was  of  wood,  but  the  upper  part 
black ;  and  their  paddles  were  made  of  wood  of  the 
same  colour ;  these  were  broad  at  one  end,  and  blunted, 
and  above  three  feet  long.  The  fore-part  had  a  flat 
board  fastened  over  it,  which  projected  out,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  in.  It  had  an  upright  stern, 
five  feet  high,  which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  kind 
of  fork.  They  paddled  indifferently  either  end  of  the 
canoe  forward. 

While  the  English  ofKcers  were  employed  in  recon- 
noitring the  coast  in  two  boats,  the  natives  thronged 
down  upon  the  reef  all  armed.     Mourooa,  who  was 


'  in  the  boat  with  captain  Cook,  thtnking,  perhaps, 
that  this  warlike  appearance  deterred  theia  from 
landing,  connnanded  his  own  people  to  retire.  As 
many  of  them  complied,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was 
a  person  of  some  consequence.  Several  of  them  insti- 
gated by  curiosity,  swam  from  the  shore  to  the  boats, 
and  came  on  board  them  without  reserve.  It  was 
difficult  to  keep  them  out,  and  prevent  their  pilfering 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon.  At  length, 
w  hen  they  observed  our  people  returning  to  the  slTips, 
they  all  departed,  except  Mourooa,  who,  thouo-h 
not  without  manifest  indication  of  fear,  accompanied 
the  commodore  on  board  the  Resolution.  The  cattle 
and  other  new  objects  that  he  saw  there,  did  not 
strike  him  with  much  surprise;  his  mind,  perhaps, 
I  being  too  much  occupied  about  his  own  safety,  to 
j  allow  him  to  attend  to  other  things.  He  seemed  very 
uneasy,  gave  but  little  new  intelligence  ;  and  there- 
fore, after  he  had  continued  a  short  time  on  board, 
captain  Cook  ordered  a  boat  to  carry  him  towards 
the  land.  In  his  way  out  of  the  cabin,  happening 
to  stumble  over  one  of  the  goats,  he  stopped,  looked 
at  the  animal,  and  asked  Omai  what  bird  it  was  f 
but  not  receiving  an  immediate  answer  from  him, 
he  put  the  same  question  to  some  of  the  people  who 
were  upon  deck.  The  boat  having  conveyed  him 
near  the  surf,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swaui 
ashore.  His  countrymen,  eager  to  learn  what  he  had 
seen,  flocked  round  him  as  soon  as  he  had  lande<l,  iu 
which  situation  they  remainid  till  oar  people  lost  sight 
of  them. 

These  islanders  speak  a  language  resembling  that 
spoken  at  Otaheitc,  but  their  pronunciation  is  more 
<>-uttural,  and  they  have  some  words  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. It  was  remarked,  that  they  seemed  to  resem- 
ble the  natives  of  Otaheite  in  their  persons  more  thau 
any  other  nation  seen  in  these  seas,  having  a  smooth 
skin,  and  not  being  muscular.  Their  general  dispo- 
sition and  method  of  living,  as  far  as  there  were  op- 
portunities of  judging,  were  supposed  to  be  similar. 
One  house  was  observed  near  tlie  beach.  It  was 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of  trees,  and  appeared 
to  be  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  with  an  open  end.  Their  mode  of  salutation 
is  that  of  joining  noses,  with  the  additional  ceremony 
of  taking  the  hand  of  the  person  whom  they  salute, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  degree  of  warmth  upon  their 
nose  and  mouth. 

Watecoo  was  discovered  also  by  captain  Cook  in 
1777,  is  situate  in  latitude  20  deg.  1  min.  south,  and 
longitude  '201  fXc^.  -1-3  min.  east.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
about  six  leagues  in  circuit,  with  a  surface  covered 
wit!i  verdure,  and  composed  of  hills  and  plains.  The 
soil  ill  some  parts  is  light  and  san<ly,  but  on  the  rising 
ground  of  a  reddish  cast. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  European  vessels,  se- 
veral of  the  natives  put  oft'  from  the  shore  in  several 
-canoes,  and  came  along-side  of  them.  Their  canoes 
are  long  and  narrow,  and  supported  with  out-riggers; 
the  head  is  dat  above,  but  prow-like  below,  and  the 
stern  about  four  feet  high.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  barter  or  traffic  ;  as  after  having  received  some 
presents  of  knives,  beads,  and  other  trifles,  they  gave 
our  people  some  cocoa-nuts,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing asked  for  them,  but  not  by  way  of  exchange. 
One  of  them  with  a  little  persuasion  came  on  board, 
and  others  soon  followed  his  example.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  free  froiii  all  apprehension  of 
danger.  When  introduced  into  the  cabin,  and  con- 
ducted to  other  parts  of  the  shi|),  though  some  objects 
seemed  to  surpri.se  them,  nothing  could  fix  their  at- 
tention. They  were  afraid  to  venture  near  the  cows 
and  horses,  of  whose  nature  they  could  foini  no  con- 
ception. As  for  the  sheep  and  goats,  they  gave  the 
seanien  to  understand,  that  they  knew  them  to  be 
birds,  a  most  astonishing  proof  of  their  ignorance, 
and  total  want  of  conception.  Though  the  commo- 
dore bestowed  on  Ids   nciw  friends,   what  he  supposed 
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would  be  most   acceptable,   yet  they  seemed  rather 
disappointed. 

Such  of  the  natives  as  were  seen  in  these  canoes, 
were  in  g-eneral  of  the  middle  stature,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  Mani;eea.  Their  hair  either  flowed  loose 
over  their  shoulders,  or  was  tied  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  :  and  though  in  some  it  was  frizzed,  yet  that, 
as  well  as  the  straig-ht  sort,  was  long-.  Some  of  the 
young  men  were  handsome.  Like  the  inhabitants 
of  Mangeea,  they  wore  girdles  of  glazed  cloth,  or 
fine  matting,  the  ends  of  which  were  brought  be- 
tween their  thighs.  Their  ears  were  bored,  and 
they  wore  about  their  necks  by  way  of  ornament,  a 
sort  of  broad  grass,  stained  with  red,  and  strung  with 
berries  of  the  night-shade.  They  were  punctured 
or  tattooed  from  the  middle  downwards,  particularly 
upon  their  legs,  which  made  them  appear  as  if  they 
wore  boots.  Their  beards  were  long,  and  they  had  a 
kind  of  scandals  on  their  feet.  They  were  frank  and 
chearful  "n  their  deportment,  and  very  friendly  and 
good  natured. 

Some  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains,  and   a  hog,   were 
brouirht  in  some  canoes,  for  which  the  natives  de- 
manded a  dog  in  return,  refusing  every  other  thing 
oftered   by  way  of  c>;change.     Though   one  of  the 
sailors  had  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  which  were  great  nui- 
sances in  the  ship,   and  which  might  have  served  to 
propagate  a  race  of  so  useful  an  animal  in  this  island, 
yet   he   could  not   be   prevailed   upon   to   part  with 
them.     Hov.cver,   to  gratify  them,  Omai  gave  them  s 
a  favourite  dog  he  had  brought  from  Great-Britain ;  [ 
with  which   acquisition   they   were   highly   satisfied. 
Now  and  then  some  of  them  brouoht  a  few  cocoa-nuts 
to  the  ships,  and   exchanged  them  for  whatever  was  | 
offered.  | 

The  following  account  of  transactions,  which  is 
very  circumstantial,  and  includes  some  observations 
on  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  is  presented  as  a 
general  display. 

"  Some  of  our  people  rowed  towards  a  sandy  beach 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  had  assembled, 
and  came  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
yards  from  the  reef.  Several  of  the  islanders  swam 
off,  bringing  cocoa-nuts  with  them  ;  and  Omai  gave 
them  to  understand  that  our  people  were  desirous  of 
landing.  Soon  after  two  canoes  came  off";  and  to 
inspire  the  natives  witii  greater  confidence,  they  re- 
solved to  go  unarmed.  The  conductors  of  the 
canoes,  watching  with  great  attention  the  motion  of 
the  surf,  landed  them  safely  on  the  reef.  A  native 
took  hold  of  each  of  them,  with  a  view  of  supporting 
them  in  walking  over  the  rugged  rocks  to  the  beach, 
where  several  others,  holding  in  their  hands  the  green 
boughs  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  met  them,  and  saluted 
them  l)y  the  junction  of  noses.  They  were  con- 
ducted from  the  beach  amidst  a  vast  multitude,  who 
flocked  round  them  with  the  most  eager  curiosity ; 
and  being  led  up  an  avenue  of  cocoa-palms,  soon 
came  to  a  number  of  men,  arranged  in  two  rows,  and 
armed  with  clubs. 

"  Proceeding  onward  among  these,  they  found  a 
person  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground,  and  cooling  himself  with  a  kind  of 
triangular  fan,  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  cocoa-palm, 
with  a  polished  handle  of  black  wood.  He  wore  in  iiis 
ears  large  bunches  of  beautiful  feathers  of  a  red  colour ; 
but  bad  no  other  mark  to  distinguisii  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Our  countrymen  having  saluted 
him  as  he  sat,  marched  on  among  the  men  armed 
with  clubs,  and  came  to  a  second  chief,  adorned  like 
the  former,  and  occupied  like  him  in  fanning  him- 
self. He  was  remarkable  for  his  size  and  corpulence, 
though  he  did  not  appear  to  be  above  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  to  a 
third  chief,  who  seemed  older  than  the  two  former ; 
he  was  also  sitting,  and  was  ornamented  with  red 
feathers.  After  they  had  saluted  him  as  they  had 
done  the  others,  he  desired  them  to  sit  down  ;  which 
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they  willingly  consented  to,  being  greatlv  fatigued 
with  walking,  and  with  the  extreme  heat  they  felt 
amidst  the  surrounding  multitude.  The  people  being 
ordered  to  separate,  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance, 
about  twenty  young  women,  adorned  like  the  chiefs, 
with  red  feathers,  engaged  in  a  dance,  which  they 
performed  to  a  slow  and  solemn  air,  sung  by  them  all. 
They  rose  up,  and  walked  forward  to  see  these  dan- 
cers, who,  without  paying  them  the  smallest  attention, 
still  continued  their  dance.  They  seemed  to  be  di- 
rected bv  a  man,  who  mentioned  the  several  motions 
they  were  to  make.  They  never  changed  the  spot, 
as  Europeans  do  in  dancing,  though  their  feet  were 
not  entirely  at  rest:  this  exercise  consisted  chiefly  in 
moving  their  fingers  very  nimbly,  holding  their  hands 
at  the  same  time  near  the  face,  and  occasionally  clap- 
ping them  together.  Their  dancing  and  singing  were 
performed  in  the  exactest  concert.  They  were  in 
general  very  stout,  and  of  an  olive  comj)lexion,  with 
black  hair  flowing  with  ringlets  down  their  necks. 
Their  shape  and  limbs  were  elegantly  formed  ;  their 
dress  consisted  only  of  a  piece  of  glazed  cloth,  tied 
round  the  waist,  which  scarcely  reached  so  low  as  the 
knees.  Their  features  were  rather  too  full  to  consti- 
tute a  perfect  beauty.  Their  eyes  were  of  a  deep 
black,  and  their  countenances  expressed  a  great  de- 
gree of  modesty  and  complacency. 

"  While  the  dance  continued,  a  noise  was  heard 
by  our  countrymen,  as  if  some  horses  had  been  gal- 
loping- towards  them ;  and,  on  turning  their  eyes 
aside,  they  saw  the  people  armed  with  clubs,  who 
had  been  desired  to  entertain  them,  as  they  supposed, 
with  an  exhibition  of  their  mode  of  fighting;  which 
they  now  did,  one  party  pursuing  another  which  ran 
away. 

"  One  of  our  people  found  that  the  natives  pilfer- 
ed several  trifling   things  which  were  in   his  pocket ; 
and  on  his  complaining  of  this  treatment  to  the  chief, 
he  justified  their  behaviour.     From  these  circumstan- 
ces it  M  as  apprehended  that  they  designed  to  detain 
the  party  among  them.     In   this  situation   he  asked 
for  something  to  eat ;  upon  which  they  brought  him 
some  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  and  a  sort  of  sour  pud- 
ding; and  when  he  complained  of  the  heat,  occasion- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  people,  the  chief  himself  con- 
descended to  fan  him.     To  try  whether  their  suspi- 
cions were  well  founded  or  not,   they  attempted  to 
get  to  the  beach,    but  were  soon  stopped  by  some  of 
the  natives,   who  said  they  must  return  to  the  place 
which   they  had    left.     On   their    coming  up   they 
found  Omai  under  the  same  apprehensions ;  but  he 
had,  as  he  imagined,   an  additional  motive  of  terror; 
for,  having  observed  that  they  had  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground  for  an  oven,   which  they  were  now  heating, 
he  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  it,  than  that  they 
intended   to  roast  and  devour  our  party  ;    he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  them  whether  that  was   their 
intention,  at  which  they  were  much  surprised,  asking, 
in  return,  whether  that  custom  prevailed  among  us. 
Our  party  were  continually  in   a   crowd,  who  fre- 
quently desired  them  to  uncover  parts  of  their  skin, 
the  sight  of  which  struck  the  islanders  with  admira- 
tion.    They  at  the  same  time  rifled  their  pockets ; 
and  one  of  them  snatched  from  an  officer  a  bayonet 
which  hung   by  his  side.     This  being  represented  to 
one  of  their  chiefs,  he  pretended  to  send  a  person  iu 
search  of  it,  but  probably  countenanced  the  theft ;  for 
Omai  soon  after,  had  a  dagger  stolen  from   his  side  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  They  now  brought  some  green  boughs  as  em- 
blems of  friendship,  and,  sticking  the  ends  of  them  iu 
the  ground,  desired  that  our  party  would  hold  them 
as  they  sat,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they 
must  stay  and  eat  with  them.  The  sight  of  a  pig 
lying  near  the  oven  which  they  had  prepared  and 
heatefl,  removed  Omai's  apprehensions  of  being  put 
into  it  himself,  and  made  him  think  that  it  might  be 
intended  for  the  repast  of  him  and  bis  friends.  The 
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chief  also  sent  some  of  his  people  to  provide  food  for 
the  cattle,  and  they  returned  with  a  few  plantain 
trees,  which  thwy  conveyed  to  the  boats.  In  the 
mean  time  our  party  made  a  second  attempt  to  get  to 
the  beach ;  but  on  their  arrival  they^ound  themselves 
watched  by  people  who  seemed  to  have  been  stationed 
there  for  that  purpose ;  for,  when  one  of  them  endea- 
voured to  wade  it  upon  the  reef,  a  native  dragged 
him  back  by  his  clothes.  They  also  insisted  upon  his 
throwing-  down  some  pieces  of  coral  that  he  had  pick- 
ed up,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  complv,  took  them  from 
him  by  force.  Nor  would  they  suffer  him  to  retain 
some  small  plants  which  he  had  gathered.  They 
likewise  took  a  fan  from  an  officer,  which,  on  his 
coming  ashore,  he  had  received  as  a  present. 

"  Finding  that  obedience  to  their  will  was  the  only 
method  of  procuring  better  treatment,  our  people  re- 
turned to  the  place  they  had  quitted  3  and  the  natives 
now  promised,  that,  after  they  had  partaken  of  a 
repast  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  they  should 
be  furnished  with  a  canoe  to  carry  them  off  to  their 
boats.  Accortlingly,  the  second  chief  to  whom  they 
had  been  presented,  having  seated  himself  on  a  low 
sto(;l,  and  directed  the  multitude  to  form  a  larsre  rinsj, 
made  th 'm  sit  down  by  him.  A  number  of  cocoa- 
nuts  were  now  brought  with  a  quantity  of  baked 
plantains,  and  a  piece  of  the  pig  that  had  been 
dressed  was  placet!  before  each  of  them.  Their 
fatigue,  however,  had  taken  away  their  appetites; 
but  lliey  ate  a  little  to  please  their  entertainers.  It 
being  now  near  sun-set,  the  islanders  sent  down  to  the 
beach  the  remainiler  of  the  provisions  that  had  been 
dressed,  to  be  carried  to  the  shijjs.  Our  people  found 
a  canoe  prepared  to  put  them  off  to  their  boats,  which 
the  native.s  did  with  great  caution ;  but  as  they 
were  pushing-  the  canoe  into  the  surf,  one  of  them 
snatched  a  bag  out  of  her,  which  contained  a  pocket 
pistol,  but  tlie  owner  calling  out  to  the  thief  with 
marks  of  the  highest  displeasu)e,  he  swam  back  to 
the  canoe  with  the  bag.  The  islanders  then  put  them 
on  board  the  boats,  with  the  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
and  other  provisions;  and  they  immediately  rowed 
back  to  the  ships. 

"  The  restrained  situation  of  the  party  gave  them 
very  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  country ;  for 
they  were  seldom  an  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
where  they  had  been  introduced  to  the  chiefs,  and  con- 
sequently were  confined  to  the  surrounding  objects. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  their  notice  was  the 
number  of  people,  which  must  have  been  at  least  two 
thousand.  Except  a  few,  those  who  had  come  on 
board  the  ships  were  all  of  an  inferior  class ;  for  a 
great  number  of  those  seen  on  shore  had  a  superior 
dignity  of  demeanor,  and  their  coniplexion  was 
much  whiter.  In  general,  they  had  their  hair,  which 
was  long  and  black,  tied  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Many  of  the  young  men  were  perfect  models  in  shape, 
and  of  a  delicate  complexion.  The  old  men  were 
maav  of  them  corpulent ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
youiig,  had  a  re;iiarkable  smoothness  of  skin.  Their 
general  dress  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  waist,  but  some  had  pieces  of  mats  most 
curiously  variegated  with  black  and  white,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  jacket  without  sleeves;  while  others 
wore  conical  caps  made  of  the  core  of  a  cocoa-nut, 
interwoven  with  beads.  In  their  ears,  which  were 
pierced,  the}  hung  pieces  of  the  membraneous  part  of 
some  plant,  or  stuck  there  some  odoriferous  flower. 
The  chiefs,  and  other  persons  of  lank,  had  two  little 
balls,  with  a  common  base,  made  of  bone,  which  they 
hung  round  their  necks  with  small  cord.  Red  fea- 
thers are  here  considered  as  a  particular  mark  of  dis- 
tinction; for  none  but  the  chiefs  and  the  young 
women  who  danced,  assumed  them.  Some  of  the 
men  were  punctured  all  over  the  sides  and  back,  and 
some  of  the  women  had  the  same  ornament  (if  it 
deserves  tlia;  name)  on  their  legs. 

"  The  elderly  women  had  their  hair  cropped  sliort, 


afid  many  of  them  were  cut  all  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  in  oblique  lines.  The  wife  of  a  chief  ap- 
peared with  her  child  laid  in  a  piece  of  red  cloth, 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  husband ;  she 
suckled  the  infant  much  after  the  manner  of  our  wo- 
men. Another  chief  introduced  his  daughter,  who 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  modest.  No  personal 
deformities  were  observed  in  either  sex,  except  in  a 
few  individuals,  who  had  scars  of  broad  ulcers  re- 
maining on  the  face,  and  other  parts.  Their  weapons 
were  spears  and  clubs,  the  latter  of  which  were  ge- 
nerally about  six  feet  long,  made  of  a  hard  black 
wood  neatly  polished.  The  spears  were  formed  of 
the  same  wood,  simply  pointed,  and  were  in  general 
twelve  feet  long ;  but  some  were  so  short  as  to  seem 
intended  for  darts. 

"  Our  party  continued  all  the  day  under  the  shade 
of  various  trees,  where  they  preserved  their  canoes 
from  the  sun.     They  saw  eight  or  ten  of  them,  all 


double  ones ;    that  is,  two  single 


ones  fastened  toge- 


ther by  rafters  lashed  across. 

"  Most  of  the  trees  observed  were  cocoa  palms, 
some  species  of  hibiscus,  a  sort  of  euphorhia,  and 
many  of  the  same  kind  as  had  been  seen  at  Mangeea. 
The  latter  are  tall  and  slender,  resembling  a  cypress, 
and  are  called  by  the  natives  etoa.  Here  was  seen  a 
species  of  convolvulus,  and  some  treacle-mustard. 
The  soil,  towards  the  sea,  is  nothing  more  than  a  bank 
of  coral,  generally  steep  and  rugged,  which,  though  it 
has  been  for  many  centuries  exposed  to  the  weather, 
has  suffered  no  further  change  than  ijecoming  black 
on  its  surface. 

"  Tlie  party  which  landed  upon  this  occasion  were 
gi-atified  in  no  particular  except  that  of  curiosity  in 
speculation ;  for  they  did  not  procure  any  article  that, 
could  be  ranked  among  the  grand  objects  in  view. 
Omai  was  questioned  by  the  natives  concerning  us, 
our  country,  our  ships,  and  arms  :  in  answer  to  which 
he  told  them,  among  many  other  particulars,  that 
our  country  had  ships  as  large  as  their  island,  on 
board  ot  which  were  implements  of  war  (describing 
our  guns)  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  several 
people  within  them ;  one  of  which  could  demolish 
the  island  at  one  shot.  As  for  the  guns  in  our  two 
ships,  he  acknowledged  they  were  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  former;  yet  even  these  he  said  could, 
witli  great  ease,  at  a  considerable  distance,  destroy 
the  island  and  all  its  inhabitants.  On  their  enquiring 
by  what  means  this  could  be  done,  Omai  produced 
some  cartridges  from  his  pocket,  and  having  sub- 
mitted to  inspection  the  balls,  and  the  gunpowder  by 
which  they  were  to  be  set  in  motion,  he  disposed  the 
latter  upon  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
lighted  wood,  set  it  on  fire.  The  sudden  blast,  the 
mingled  flame  and  smoke  that  instantaneously  suc- 
ceeded, filled  the  natives  with  such  astonishment,  that 
they  no  longer  doubted  the  formidable  power  of  our 
weapons.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  ideas 
they  entertained  of  the  guns  of  our  ships,  from  this 
specimen  of  their  mode  of  operation,  it  was  imagined 
they  would  have  detained  the  party  on  shore  the 
whole  night;  for  Omai  assured  them,  that,  if  he  and 
his  friends  did  not  return  on  board  the  same  day,  they 
might  expect  that  the  commodore  would  fire  upon 
the  island. 

"  But  the  Europeans  were  not  the  only  strangers 
upon  this  island,  as  was  discovered  by  Omai's  accom- 
panying our  countrymen  on  shore.  He  had  scarcely 
landed  on  the  beach,  when  he  found  among  the 
crowd  three  of  bis  own  countrymen,  natives  of  the 
Society  isles.  The  mutual  surprise  and  pleasure  iu 
which  they  engaged  in  conversation  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Their  sjory  is  a  very  affecting  one. — 
About  twenty  persons,  male  and  female,  had  em- 
barked in  a  canoe  at  Otaheite,  with  an  intention  of 
crossing  over  vo  Ulietea  ;  but  were  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  reaching  the  latter,  or  returning  to 
the  former  island.  Their  stock  of  provisions  being  soon 
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exhausted,  thev  suffered  inconceivable  hardships.— 
Thev  passed  manv  davs  without  sustenance,  m  conse- 
nuence  of  which  their  number  gradually  diminished, 
worn   out  by  famine  and  fatigue.     Only   four  men 
survived,   when  their  canoe   was  overset       1  he  de- 
struction of  this  small  remnant  now  seemed  inevitable; 
however,  thev  continued  hanging:  by  the  side  ot  the 
vessel,  during  some  of  the  last  davs,  till  they  provi- 
dentially  came   in   sight  of  the   inhabitants   ot    this 
island,  who  sent  out  canoes,  and  h^ought  them  on 
shore      One  of  these   four   died.     The    other   three 
were  so  well  satisfied   with  the  generous  treatment 
thev  met  with  here,  that  they  refused  the  ofier  made 
them  by  our  party,  at  the  request  of  Omai,  of  taking 
them  on  board  our  ships,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
native  islands.     They  had  arrived  upon  this  cf^st  at 
least  twelve  years  before.     Their  names  were  Tavee, 
Otirreroa,   Orououte  :   the  former  was  born  at  Hua- 
heine,  the  s  cond  at  Ulietea,  and  the  latter  at  Ota- 
heite      This  circumstance  wdl  serve  to  explain,  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  the  conjectures  of  some 
speculative   reas'oners,  how  the  <letached  parts  ot  the 
world,   and,  in  particular,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  may  have  been  first  peopled  ;  those  especially 
that  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  oi 
from  anv  inlia!)ited  continent. 

"  Several  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  were  obser\etl 
to  be  lono-  and  spacious.  The  produce  of  this  island 
is  nearly  Uio  same  as  thnt  of  Mangeea. 

"  According  to  Omai's  report  of  what  he  learned 
from  his  thrce^countrvmen  in  the  course  of  conversa-  1 
tion,  the  manners  of  the  people   of  Wateeoo,  their 
general   habits  of  life,  and  their  method  ot  treating 
slraiiffers,  oreatlv  resemble  those  ot  Otaheite,  and  its 
neiglibouring  islands.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity  1 
between   their    religious    opinions    and    ceremonies.  | 
From  eveiv  circumstance,  indeed,  it  may   be  consi- 
dered as  indul)itable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wateeoo 
deriNC  their  descent  from  the  same  stock,  which  has 
so  remarkably  diffused  itself  over  the  immense  extent 
of  the  soutliern   ocean.     Omai    assured  our  people, 
that  they  dignified  their  island  with  the  pompous  ap- 
pellation ofWenooa  no  te  Eatooa,  implying  aland  of 
GocU ;  esteeming  themselves  a  kind  of  divmities,  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  the  Eatooa      Their  language 
was  equally  well  understood  by  Omai,  and  l^y  the 
two  New  Zealanders  who  were  on  board. 

From  divers  particulars  already  mentioned,  it  ap- 
pears that  Wateeoo  can  be  of  little  service  io  any  ship 
[hat  wants  refre^ment,  unless  in  a  case  oi  the  most 

absolute  necessity.  ,        r 

The  natives  being  ignorant  of  the  value  ot  some 
of  our  commodities,  might  be  induced  to  bring  oft 
fruits  and  hogs  to  a  ship  standing  oft  and  on,  or  to 
boats  lying  off  tlie  reef,  as  the  boats  of  our  latest  cir- 
cumnaviautors  did.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any 
fresh  water  could  be  procured  ;  for  though  some  was 
bron<rhtin  cocoa-nut  shells  to  the  party  who  went  on 
shore'  they  were  told  that  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  probably  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  but  in 
some  stagnate  pools,  as  no  running  stream  was  any 

where  seen.  ,        ^ ,       .  ., 

Otakootaia  lies  in  latitudf^  19  deg.  lo  mm.  south, 
and  longitude  201  deg.  :n  mu.   e^st.     It  was  disco 
vered  hs  captain  Cook  in  1777       It  is  about  three  or 
four  leagues  distant  from  Wateeoo,  and  supposed  not 
to  exceed  three  miles  in  circuit.       ,      ,       ^  „. 

The  natives  labour  under  a  dearth  of  water.  1  he 
only  common  trees  found  here  were  the  cocoa  palms, 
of  winch  there  were  several  clusters,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  the  ickarra  or  pandanns.  There  were  a  so 
the  calloplylium,  mriana,  with  a  few  other  slinibs,  also 
a  sort  of  bind  weed  treacle-mustard,  a  species  ot 
svunie,  and  the  melmda  cUri-folia. 

The  only  bird  seen  among  the  trees  was  a  beauti  ul 
cuckoo,  of  a  qhesnut  l)rown,  variegated  with  black  ; 
but  ui.on  the  shore  was  a  small  sort  of  curleu,  i)iue 
and  white  herons,  some  egg  birds,  and  a  great  num- 


ber of  noddies.  A  lizard  was  caught  running  up 
a  tree,  and  though  small,  had  a  l'url)idding  aspect.— 
Many  of  another  kind  were  likewise  seen.  Infinite 
numbers  of  a  kind  of  inoth,  elegantly  speckled  with 
black,  white,  and  red,  swarmed  on  the  bushes  towards 
the  sea.  Other  sorts  of  moths  and  pretty  butterflies 
were  seen. 

Though  our  countrymen  saw  no  fixed  inhabitants 
upon  this  island,  they  discovered  a  few  empty  huts, 
which  proved  that  it  had  been  at  least  occasionally  vi- 
sited. Monuments,  consistin;>-  of  several  large  stones, 
were  also  erected  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  ;  there 
were  also  some  small  ones,  with  which  several  phues 
were  enclosed,  where  it  was  thence  inferred  their  dead 
had  been  buried.  As  many  cockle  shells  were  found 
very  large,  and  of  a  particular  kind,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  island  must  have  been  visited  by  people  who 
sometimes  fed  on  shell  fish. 


CHAP.  IX. 

NEW  DISCOVERIES 

BY     ENGUSH     NAVIGATORS,    AND   NOT   YET   SET- 
TLED  BY   THE   EUROPEANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THOUGH  we  are   greatly  indebted  to  the  mo- 
derns, for  the  amazing  progress  they  have  made 
in  geography,  yet  we  are  still  far  from  knowing  all 
the  parts  of  our  terraqueous  globe,  or  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  prodigious  variety  of  the  human 
species  inhabiting  the  difterent  countries  of  the  earth. 
Terra  del  Fuego  was  believed  to  be  the  extremity  of 
South   America,  till  Mao-ellan,   in  1519,  discovered 
the  streights  which  bear  his  name.     It  was  then  con- 
sidered as  an  island ;  but  succeeding  navigators  found 
that  this  also  was  a  mistake ;  and  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing one,  it  consists  of  several  islands  ;  but  with  re- 
oard  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  dispositions 
Sf  the  inhabitants,  we  had  but  very  imperfect  no- 
tions, till  the   Endeavour,  a  ship  fitted  out  by  the 
o-overnment,  in  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge,  visited 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  17(>9.     But  before  we  give  a 
particular  account  of  that  and  other  voyages,  it  wdl 
be  necessary  to  give  a  compendious  narrative  of  the 
several  voyages   and  expeditions  projected  and  ac- 
comphshed    by   British    navigators   in  the    reign  of 
King  George  III.  for  the  discovery  of  a  southern 
continent. 

In  August  1766,  the  Dolphin  was  sent  out  under 
the  comuiand  of  Captain  Wallis,  with  the  Swallow, 
commanded  by  Captain  Carteret,  at  the  expence  of 
the  British  government,  in  order  to  make  discoveries 
i  n  the  southern  hemisphere.     These  vessels  proceeded 
together,  till  thev  came  within  sight  of  the   South 
Sea,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  returned  from  thence  by  different  routes 
to  England.     Captain   Wallis,  on  the  6th  ot  June, 
1767,  discovered   an   island   about   tour   miles   long 
and  three  wide,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Whit- 
snn-island,  it  being  discovered  on  Whitsun-Eve.    Its 
latitude  is  19  deg.  26  min.  S.  and  its  longitu.le    1^7 
deo-.  r>6  mill.  W.     The  next  day  he  discovered  ano- 
ther Island,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  ol  Queen 
Charlotte's-Island ;   it   is   about   six   miles  long,  and 
one  mile  wide,  and  lies  in   latitude  19  deg.  IH  mm. 
S     and  Ui*<  deg.  1  min.  W.     He  tells   us,   that  the 
inhabiianLs  of  this  island   were  of  a  middle  stature, 
and   dark   cou.plesion,   with  long  black   hair,   which 
l.ai.os  loose  over  the  shoulders.     The  men  were  well 
luaJe    and  Uie   women   handsome.     Their   clothing 
was  a  kind  of  coarse   cloth  or  matting,  which   was 

fastened 
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fastened  about  their  middle,  and  seemed  capable  of 
being-  bioug-ht  up  round  their  shoulders.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  also  discovered  several  other  small 
islands,  to  which  he  g-ave  the  names  of  Eg-mont-Island, 
Gloucester-Island,  Cumberland-Island,  Osnaburgh- 
Island,  and  prince  William  Henry 's-lsland.  On  the 
lOth  of  the  same  month,  he  discovered  the  island  of 
Otaheite ;  and  after  quitting  that,  he  discovered  on 
the  28th  of  July  1767,  another  island,  about  six  miles 
long,  which  he  called  Sir  Charles  Saunder's-Island  ; 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  another  about 
ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  which  he  called  Lord 
Howe's-Island.  After  having  seen  several  other  small 
islands,  he  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1768,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  following  his 
ship  anchored  safely  in  the  Downs. 

After  captain  Carteret  in  the  Swallow,  had  parted 
from  captain  Wallis  in  the  Dolphin,  having  passed 
through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  made  some 
stay  at  the  island  of  Masafuero,  on  the  2d  of  July  1767, 
he  saw  an  island  abont  five  miles  in  circumference, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pitcairn's-Island ;  it  is 
situated  in  lat.  2o  deg.  2  min.  south,  and  in  133  deg. 
21  min.  west  long,  about  1000  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  the  continent  of  America.  On  the  11th  of  the 
same  month  he  observed  another  small  island  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh's 
Island.  The  next  day  he  discovered  two  other  small 
islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Queen 
Charlotte's-Island  ;  and  also  three  others,  which  he 
named  Gower's-Island,  Simpson's-Island,  and  Car- 
teret Island.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  they 
discovered  Sir  Charles  Hardy's-Island,  which  lies  in 
lat.  4  deg.  50  min.  south,  and  the  next  day  Winchel- 
sea's-lsland,  distant  al)out  ten  leagues  in  the  direction 
of  south  by  east.  He  afterwards  discovered  several 
other  islands,  and  then  pi-oceeding  homeward  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  March  1769,  in 
Engfland. 

The  Royal  Society  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1767,  came  to  a  Resolution  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  send  persons  into  some  part  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
observe  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disk,  which,  according  to  astronomical  calculation, 
would  happen  in  the  year  1769  j  and  that  the  islands 
named  Marquesas  de  Mendoza,  or  those  of  Rotter- 
dam or  Amsterdam  were  the  properest  places  then 
known  for  making  such  observations.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  resolutions,  it  was  recommended  to 
his  majesty,  in  a  memorial  from  the  society,  dated 
February  1768,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order 
.such  an  observation  to  be  made  ;  whereupon  his  ma- 
jesty signified  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, hi:i  i)leasure  that  a  ship  should  be  provided  to 
carry  such  observers  as  the  society  should  think  fit  to 
the  South  Seas;  and  accordingly  "a  bark  of  370  tons 
was  prepared  for  that  pm-pose^  It  was  called  the 
Endeavour,  and  cunmianded  by  captain  James  Cook, 
who  was  soon  after,  by  the  Royal  Societv,  appointed, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Green,  a  gentleman  who  had  long 
been  assistant  to  Dr.  Bradley,  at  the  Royal  Observsi^ 
tory  at  Greenwich,  to  observe  the  transit.  But 
while  this  vessel  was  getting  ready  for  her  expedition, 
captain  Wallis  returned  ;  and  it  having  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  lord  Martin,  when  he  went  out, 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  this  astronomical  ob- 
servation, he  by  letter  dated  on  board  the  Dolphin, 
May  18,  1768,  the  day  before  he  landed  at  Hastings', 
mentioned  Port  Royal  Harbour,  in  the  island  "of 
Otaheite  ;  the  Royal  Society,  therefore,  by  letter 
dated  the  beginning  of  June,  "in  answer  to  an  appli- 
cation from  the  admiralty,  to  be  informed  whither 
they  would  have  their  observers  sent,  mentioned  that 
place. 

Captain  Cook  set  out  from  Plymouth,  in  the  En- 
deavour, on  the  26th  of  August.  1768.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  his  voyage  by  Joseph  Banks,  esq.  and 


Dr  Solander.     They  made  no  discovery  till  they  <rot 
with.n  the  tropic,   where  they  fell  in  with  Lagom- 
Island,  Two  Groupes,  Bird-Island,  and  Chain-Isfand- 
i^rn   ^^rf'"'"^  ^t  Otaheite  on  the  13th  of   April' 
1709      During  their  stay  at  that  island  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  very  accurate  enquiries  relative 
to  Its  produce  and  inhabitants;   and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  the  whole  passage  of  the  Planet  Venus  over  the 
sun  s  disk  was  observed   by   them   with  great  advan- 
tage ;  the  philosophical  transactions  contain  an  amnle 
account  ot  the   result   of  their   observations.     After 
captain  Cook  departed  from  Otaheite,  he  discovered 
and   visited  the  Society-Islands  and  Ohetesoa,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  south,  till  he  arrived  in  the 
latitude  of  40  deg.   22   min.   and  147  deg.  29  min 
west  long,   and  afterwards  made  an  accurate  survey 
ot  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.     In  November  he  dis- 
covered a  chain  of  islands,  which  he  called  Barrier- 
Islands.     He  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Holland 
and  from  thence  to  New  Guernsey  ;  and  in  September 
1770  arrived  at  the  island  of  Savus,  from  whence  he 
sailed  to  Batavia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  romid 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
June  1771,  in  England. 

In  a  short  time  after  captain  Cook's  return  home  in 
the  Lndeavour,  it  was  resolved  to  equip  two  ships,  in 
order  to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  southern  he- 
misphere. Accordingly  the  Resolution,  commanded 
by  captain  Cook,  and  the  Adventure,  by  captain 
lobias  Hirneaux,  were  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
and,  exclusive  of  excellent  officers,  and  able  seamen, 
several  learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen  were  en- 
gaged to  ass^t  in  the  undertaking.  The  two  vessels 
sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound  on  July  13,  1772,  and 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  the  island 
ot  Madeira.     From   thence   they   proceeded  to  the 

inT   V  r^^^"^   **"P^'   ^^^^^  *''^^  <^^""e  to  on  the 
10th  ot  October  lollowing;  and  in  February  1773, 
arrived  at  New  Zealand,  having  sought  in  vain  for  a 
southern  continent.     In  that   month  the  Resolution 
and  Adventure  separated,  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
log,  but  joined  company  again  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
feound,  on  the  18th  of  May  following.     In  Auo-ust 
they  arrived  at  Otaheite,  and  in  December  thev^dis- 
covered   Hervey's-Island.     On    the   2d  of  October, 
they    came   to    Middleburgh,    one  of  the   Friendly- 
Islands,  and  about  the  close  of  the  month,  the  two 
ships  separated,  and  did  not  join  company  any  more, 
t^aptam  Cook,  however,  proceeded  in  the  Resolution, 
HI  order  to  make  discoveries  in  thetsouthern  polar  re- 
gions, but  was  stopped  in  his  progress  by   the  ice,  in 
the  latitude  of  71   deg.  10  min.  south,  and  106  den-. 
64  mill,   west  long.     He  then  proceeded  to  Easter- 
Island,  where  he  arrived  in  March  1774,  as  he  did 
also  m  the  same  month  at  the  Marquesas.     He  after- 
wards discovered  four  Islands,  which   he  named  Pal- 
liser's-Islands,  and  again  steered  for  Otaheite,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  made  some  stay; 
and  also  visited  the  neighbouring  isles.     In  August 
he  came  to  the  New  Hebrides,  some  of  which  were 
hrst  discovered  by  him.     After  quitting  these  islands, 
he  steered  to  the  southward  a  few  days,  and  discovered 
New  Caledonia.     Having   surveyed   the  south-west 
coast  ot  this  island,  captain  Cook  again  stood  for  New 
Zealand,  in  order  to  refresh  his  crew,  and  put  his 
ship   into  a  condition   to  encounter  the   dangers  at- 
tending the  navigation  in  the  high  southern  latitudes. 
Directing  his  course  to  the  south  and  east,  after  leav- 
ing New  Zealand,  till  he  arrived  in  the  latitude  of 
3o  deg.  6  mm.  south,  138  deg.  56  min.  west  long, 
without  meeting  with  any  continent ;   this  able  na- 
vigator gave  up  all  hopes  of  discovering  any  in  that 
ocean,   and  therefore  came  to  a  resolution  to  steer 
directly  to  the  west  entrance  of  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
gellan, with  a  view   of  coasting  and    snrveyino-   the 
uttermost,  or  south  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego.     Keep- 
ing accordingly  in  about  the  latitude  of  53  or  55,  and 
steeruig  nearly  east,  he  arrived  off  the  western  mouth 
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of  these  streiohls,   without  meetin!?  with  any  thing 
veniavkable  in  this  new  route.     In  January  177-3,   he 
discovered    a   Uu-ffe  and  (h-eary   island,  to  which   he 
gave  the   name  of   South  Georgia.     He  afterwards 
perceived    various   capes,    and   elevated  snow   clad 
coasts    to  the  most  extreme  part  of   which  he  gave 
the  name  of  thp  Southern  Thule,  as  being  the  nearest 
land  to  that  po'.e  which  has  been    yet  discovered.     In 
February,  he  perceived  Sandwich-land,  and  severa 
islands     covered    with  snow.     He    then    proceeded 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,    where 
he  arrived  on  the  :30th  of  July,  1775.     Captam  Fur- 
neaux  had  returned  in  tiie  Adventure  a  year  betore, 
havin"-  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without 
niakino-  any  remarkable  discovery.     Ten  of  his  men, 
a  boat'^s  crew,  had  been  murdered  and  eaten  by  some 
of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand;  so  that  this  voyage 
afforded  a   melanclioly   proof  that   cannibals   really 
exist      Indeed,  in  tlie  coui-se  of  these  voyages  of  dis- 
covery,  other  evidence   of  this  disputed  matter  too 

plainly  appeared.  .  •     n  ^i 

Another  voyage  was   performed   by  cay)tain  Cook 
and  captain  Clarke,  in  the  Resolution  and  Discovery 
in  the  years  1770,  1777,  1778,   and    1779,  m  search 
of  a   north-west   passage  between  the  continents   ot 
\sia  and  America.     Alter  they  had  arrived  at   the 
Cane  of  Good  Hope,  they  proceeded   from  thence  to 
New  HoUaud ;  and   in  their  course  they  discovered 
two  islands,   which  captain  Cook  called   Prince  Ed- 
TVard's  Isles.     The  largest,  about  fitteen   leagues   in 
circuit,  is  in  lat.  IG  deg.  53  min.  south,   and   37  deg. 
46  min.  long.     The  other,   about  nine  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, lat.  40  dog.  40  min.  and  long.  38  deg.  8  mm. 
east,    both  barren,   and  almost  covered   with  snow 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,   and 
afterwards  they  v  isited  the  Friendly  and  the  Society 
Isles      In  January  1777,  they  arrived  at  the  teandwicU 
Isles,  which  are  twelve  in  number,   and  are  situated 
befv-n   22  de-'-.    15  min.  and  18  deg.  58  mm.  north 
iat  "  ^Cai)tain    Cook    afterwards    discovered    King 
Geor-e's  Sound,  which  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Amei'ca,  and  is  extensive.     That  part  of  it,  where 
Ihe  ships  under  his  command  anchored,  is  in  lat.  46 
4eg.  3(5  min.  north,  and  long.  o-iS  deg.  28  nun.  eas  . 
On  the  1  ''th  of  ^lav,  thev  discovered  Sandwich  Sound, 
in  lat  59  de- .  54  min.  north.     The  harbour  m  which 
the  ships  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoKt  surrounded 
with  hi-K  land,  which  was  covered  with  snow  ;  and 
here  they  were  visited  by  some  of  the  natives  in  then- 
canoes      Thev  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  island  ot 
Unalaschka,   and  after  their  departure  from  thence 
still  continued  to  trace  the  coast.     They  arrived  on 
tlie  20lh  of  August  1778,  in  lat   70  deg.  o4  mm.  and 
194  deo-.  55  min.  long,  where  they  found  themselves 
jtlnrost  s^urrounded  with  ice,  and  the  further  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastward,  the  closer  the  ice  became 
compacted.    This  voyage  afforded  sufficient  evidence, 
that  no  practicable  passage  exists  between  the  Atlan- 
tic  and   Pacific  oceans  towards  the  north  ;  and  it  also 
ascertained  the  western  boundai-ies  of  the  -reat  con- 
tinent of  America.     On  their  return,  it  untortunately 
happened,  that  the   celebrated  and  able  navptor, 
captain  Cook,  was  killed  in  an   affray  with  the  na- 
tfves,  of  which  event,  a  full  d eta d  vvill   be  given  in 
its  p  oper  place.     In  his  last  voyage,  he  had  explored 
thecoLtof  America,  from  42  deg.    27  nun.  to  70 
Aeo-.  40  min.  57  sec.  north.     After  his  dea  h  the  com- 
mand devolved  on   captain  Clarke,  who  died  at  sea 
on  his  return  to  the  southward,  on  the  2 2d    lay  of 
Auoust  1779.     The  two  ships  returned  home  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  at  the  Nore,  on 
the  5th  of  October  1780.  . 

Captain  Cook,  in  the  course  of  his  voyagje  m  the 
Resolution,  begun  in  1772,  had  made  the^"-r,\"^ 
the  southeni  o'cean,  in  a  high  latitude,  and  had  tra- 
versed it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
indulging  an  idea  of  a  southeni  continent,  except  so 
near  ^he  pole,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation. 
&2 


It  deserved  also  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  that 
experienced  commander,  that,  M'ith  a  company  of  118 
men,  he  performed  this  voyage  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  da\s,  throughout  all  the  climate,  from  52 
ileg.  north,  to  71  deg!"  south,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man  by  sickness;  and  this  appears  in  u  great  measure 
to  have  arisen  from  the  great  humanity  of  the  com- 
mander, and  his  uncommon  care  and  attention  to 
adopt  every  method  for  preserving  the  health  ot  his 
men,  and  "devising  all  proper  means  for  removing 
those  diseases  which  long  voyages  and  diflercnt  cli- 
mates had  subjected  them  to. 

Having  presented  our  readers  w  ith  this  summary 
introduction,  we  shall  treat  of  the  isles  discovered  iii 
the  course  of  these  voyages,  beginning  with  Otaheite, 
in  the  description  of  vvhich  our  readers  may  find  both 
instruction  and  amu;;ement. 


CHAP.    X. 

OTAHEITE,  OR  St.  GEORGE  S 
ISLAND, 

Us  SitnatioH  and  Extent.  Captain  Wallis  anchon 
there.  Endcafonrs  to  traffic  with  the  Inhabitants. 
Natives  assaiiU  and  attack  the  Vessel.  Various 
Affrays  and  lleconcikments.  The  Captain  takes^ 
Possession  of  the  Place  in  the  name  of  the  King  oj 
England.  Peace  perfectly  restored,  and  Traffic 
established.  Oberea,  a  Princess,  comes  on  board. 
Her  Friendship  for  Captain  Wallis,  and  Sorrow 
at  his  Departure. 

THE  first  discovery  of  this  island  is  not  perfectly 
known :  it   has  however  been  visited  by  several 
navioators,  particnlarlv  by  Commodore  Byron,  and, 
lastly,  by  captain  Wallis.  in  the  Dolphin,  on  the  19th 
of  June  1767.     It   is  situated  in  17   deg.  30  mm. 
south  lat.  and  149  deg.  5  min.  west  long.     It  consists 
of  two  peninsulas,  joined  by  an  isthmus,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,   which  form  several 
excellent  bays  and  harbours,  where  there  is  room  and 
depth  of  water  for  almost  any  number  of  the  largest 
i  ships      The  length  of  the  island  is  thirty  mdes.     A 
'  border  of  low  land  almost  surrounds  each  peninsula, 
'  and  behind  this  border  the  land  lises  in  ridges  that  run 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  divisions,  and  these  form 
mountains  that  may  be  seen  at  sixty  leagues  distance. 
But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  events  in  cir- 
cumstantial  order.  .  n 

After  captain  Wallis  had  passed  several  small 
islands,  he  discovered  a  high  spot  of  land  in  hazy 
weather,  near  which  having  anchored,  when  the  fo^ 
cleared  up  he  took  a  view  of  the  land,  and  conceived 
it  to  be  worthy  of  his  notice. 

Abont  this  time,  a  number  of  canoes  surrounded 
the  vessel,  who  seemed  amazed  at  her  construction. 
Many  invitations  were  given  to  the  natives  m  the  ca- 
noes to  come  on  board,  which  they  did  but  not  till 
after  several  branches  of  plantain  had  been  thrown 
on  the  ship's  deck,  in  token  ot  peace  and  trieiu  ship 
On  their  first  essay,  one  of  the  strangers  being  struck 
down  by  a  he-goat,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  his  com- 
panions'immedlately  followed.  These  circumstances 
impressed  the  English  sailors  with  a  strong  idea  of 

"'w£'u.^s  alarm  was  over,  many  of  them  came  on 
board  a-ain,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  traffic, 
thou-h  they  shewed  great  inclination  to  steal  some  ai- 
tcles;  and  one  of  tl.em,  snatching  a  laced  hat  from 
an  officer's   head,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 

clear  off  with  it.  »  ,  ^  ■  u 

When  the  boats  were  afterwards  sent  out  p  search 
of  anchorage,  the  islanders  surrounding  our  peopK  a 
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gdii  was*  fired  over  their  heads  to  intimidate  tliom, 
when  exhiljitin;^  si<;ns  of  a  hostile  intention,  a  musket 
was  dischai'o-ed,  whereby  an  oflender  was  wonnded, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  party  dispersed  in 
consternation. 

The  vessel  now  sailing-  along  the  coast,  and  coming- 
to  an  anchor  occasionally,  the  natives  began  to  resort 
on  board,  bringing  fruit," fowl,  nm\  hogs,  in  exchange 
for  nails,  toys,  Sec.  And  with  the  men  also  came 
some  women,  whose  behaviour  was  not  the  most 
modest,  but  very  friendly,  so  that  there  was  reason  to 
conclude  a  commerce  and  amicable  connexion  esta- 
blished, after  having  repelled  some  acts  of  hostility. 
But  at  this  juncture,  several  canoes  surrounded  the 
ship,  loaded  with  pebbles,  which  the  islandere  had 
been  found  very  dextrous  in  slinging.  The  i)eople 
in  these  canoes  played  on  a  sort  of  Hntc,  and  blowed 
their  shells,  and  iu  this  manner  they  advanced  to  the 
sound  of  nuisic. 

One  of  these  canoes  came  forward,  with  a  chief 
sitting  under  an  awning,  who  being  encouraged  to 
come  along  side,  gave  an  English  sailor  a  bunch  ot 
red  and  yellow  feathers,  as  a  present  for  the  captain. 
This  was  accepted,  and  some  things  were  preparing 
to  be  given  him  in  return,  when  the  canoe  suddenly 
put  off,  and  a  branch  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  was 
thrown  up  in  the  air,  as  a  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  whereon  voUies  of  stones  were 
poured  by  the  canoes  from  all  quarters  into  the  ^  cssel.  | 
This  unwelcome  salute  was  returned  by  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  and  two  of  the  ship's  guns,  which  at 
first  disordered  the  islanders;  but  they  rallied  and 
there  were  numbers  seen  ready  to  embark  to  support 
the  assrfilants.  Notwithstanding  the  cannon  were 
brought'  to  bear,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
several  of  the  seamen  were  wounded  by  their  missiles. 
However,  at  length,  a  shot  striking  a  canoe  that 
seemed  to  have  a  ciiief  on  board,  the  canoes  rowed 
oft' with  precipitation,  and  the  people  tied  behind  the 
hills  for  shelter. 

Boon  after  this,  lieutenant  Furneaux  was  sent  on 
shore  with  the  boats  well  armed,  and  a  party  of 
mariiKJS,  with  orders  to  laud  his  men  under  cover  of 
the  ship ;  the  intent  being  to  procure  water  from 
a  pluce  where  they  had  received  intelligence  by  a 
rccomioitring  party,  that  some  of  the  purest  was  to 
be  obtained. 

This  ofticer  having  executed  that  part  of  his  orders, 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  displayed  a  broad 
pendant  on  a  staft'set  up  on  the  occasion.  They  now- 
perceived  an  old  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  who  was  apparently  terrified,  and  in  a  suppli- 
catiii"-  posture.  When  signs  were  made  for  him  to 
advance,  he  crossed,  and  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  towards  the  lieutenant,  who  gave  him  signs  of 
encouragement ;  but  could  not  forbear  likewise  point- 
ino-  at  the  stones  with  which  the  Indians  used  to  an- 
noy the  ship.  Several  hatchets  were  then  protluced, 
and  two  water  casks  filled,  in  order  to  renew  the  idea 
of  bartering  with  the  natives.  Some  trinkets  were 
also  presented  to  this  man,  who  danced  round  the 
ilag-staft"  to  express  his  joy;  and  this  ceremony,  re- 
turning agaui  after  the  lieutenant  embarked,  he  and 
several  of  the  natives  who  came  wiih  him  repeated, 
though  at  first  they  appeared  to  be  frightened  by  the 
pendant's  shaking  in  the  wind. 

The  consequence  of  this  recqnciliation  was,  that 
two  large  hogs,  having  been  laid  before  the  ilag-staft", 
and  danced  round,  were  put  into  a  canoe,  which  the 
olil  man  brought  as  a  present  along'side  the  vessel. 
He  would  not  accept  of  any  thing,  but  pronounced  a 
speech,  between  the  dift'erent  parts  of  which  he  deli- 
vered, one  by  one,  a  number  of  plantain  leaves,  which 
seemed  calculateil  to  answer  the  same  end  as  the  belts 
of  wampum  delivered  at  their  talh  by  the  natives  of 
North  America. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  hostilities  w^re  renewetl, 
and  the  ilag-staft'  was  taken  away  ;  but  when  tlie 
oftendcrs  were  fired  at,  they  retired  in  confusion. — - 
Therefore,  finally  to  convince  them  of  the  power  of 
those  whom  they  seemed  so  rashly  disposed  to  contend 
with,  cannon  were  pointed,  aud  liied  first  into  the 
woods,  and  afterwards  towards  the  hills,  wliere  num- 
bers of  the  Otaheiteans  were  assembleit,  to  their  great 
terror  and  astonishment ;  besides  which,  fifty  of  their 
canoes  were  destroyed.  These  proceedings,  together 
with  the  incident  of  some  of  them  having  seen  tlte 
surgeon,  w  hen  on  shore,  shoot  three  ducks  flying,  gave 
them  such  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  fire  arms 
would  reach,  and  the  execution  done  by  them,  that 
levelling  a  cannon,  or  only  pointing  a  musket,  served 
to  disperse  whole  bodies  of  warriors. 

Thus  by  degrees,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by 
kindness,  was  iriendship  establisiied  between  our  peo- 
ple and  a  set  of  men,  who  had  displayed  more  courage 
in  war  than  could  have  been  rationally  expected,  from 
the  fears  shewn  by  individuals  among  them  upon  tri- 
fting  occasions.  But  such  paradoxes  will  ever  appear 
among  nations  destitute  of  refinement,  and  such  are 
to  be  traced  and  solved  only  l»y  those  who  have  read 
the  book  of  human  nature,  and,  combining  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  books  with  that  resulting  from  e\pe- 
ri(  nee,  can  thereby  in  some  measure  form  a  judgment 
of  the  motives  that  actuate  conmmnities,  too  often 
termed  savcuje,  because  they  possess  not  our  modern 
cultivation,  which  |ierhaps  they  might  ignorantlj 
deem  a  corruption  of  manners. 

It  should  appear  from  the  sequel,  that  the  natives 
of  Otahfeite  fought,  not  against  the  English  in  anger 
or  malice,  but  from  a  supjTiwition  that  they  came  with 
a  design  to  invade  or  injure  them  ;  as  nothing  could 
l>e  more  friendly  than  their  behaviour,  when  they 
were  fully  convinced  to  the  (;ontrary.  The  frequent 
overtures  to  barter  commodities,  might  not  at  first 
perhaps  seem  to  them  a  sufficient  token  of  intended 
amity,  but  as  a  snare  laid  which  they  rather  wished 
to  avoid. 

Soon  after  these  transactions,  a  tall  female,  of  a 
majestic  deportment,  and  placid  countenan(;e,  who 
seemed  to  have  come  from  some  distance,  came  ou 
board  his  ship,  where  she  was  well  entertained,  pre- 
sented with  se\ cral  trinkets,  a  looking-glass,  and  a 
blue-mantle,  which  latter  the  captain  himself  tied  on, 
and  with  these  she  seemed  greatly  delighted;  but  in 
all  her  gestures,  still  retained  her  dig*nity. 

Ii  w  as  afterwards  asserted,  that  she  was  no  less  than 
she  appeared.  Her  name  was  Oberea,  and  it  was 
said  she  was  queen  at  least  of  that  part  of  the  island 
where  Captain  Wallis  landed. 

She  was  visited  the  next  day  by  the  captain,  who 
was  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  a  late  indisposi- 
tion that  had  confined  him  to  his  vessel,  and  rendered 
him  very  weak  ;  and  on  which  account  he  was  car- 
ried   by  her  attendants  to  her  own  dwelling,  as  she 
was  prepared   for  the   visit.     Numbers   of    persons 
!  assembled  on  the  occasion  were  dispersed,   on  a  sign 
from  the  ([ueen ;    and   when  the  guests  entered  the 
house,   which  was  spaciously  built,  according  to  the 
I  manner  of  the  country,  the  captain's  coat,  stockings, 
!  and  shoes  being  taken  oft",   in  which  she  herself  as-, 
i  sisted,  some  young  girls  were  introduced,  whosmooth- 
j  ed  his  skin,   and  chafed   it  softly  with  their  hands; 
the  same  was  done   by  lieutenant  Furneaux  and  the 
purser,    who   attended  him,  and   who   had   likewise 
been   indisposed  ;    and   they  all   found   benefit  from 
this  gentle  operation,  whi(^h  however  was  interrupted 
for  a  time,  by  the   surgeon's  taking  oft"  his  wig,  in 
order   to  cool   himself.     This  appeared  to  the  natives 
a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  excited  their 
astonislimeut  accordingly  ;  but  the  girls  soon  returned 
to  their  employment. 

The  queen  was  so  tender  of  her  principal  guest, 
that  when  she  walked  out  with  him,   she  laid  hold  of 

his 
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his  arm,  and  lifted  him  like  an  infant  over  any  dirt  or 
water  that  happened  to  lie  in  the  wav. 

It  appeared  that  the  Otaheiteaiis  had  no  utensils 
for  hoiling-  their  food,  and  were  entirolv  i<>norant  of 
the  possibility  of  snch  an  operation,  and  of  the  efiects 
ot  hot  water.  This  was  evident  enough  from  a 
whimsical  circumstance  that  happened  on  hoard  the 
ship,  where  the  queen  was  one  morning-  at  breakfast 
with  the  captain.  One  of  her  attendants  (apparently 
a  person  of  no  mean  rank)  observing  that  the  tea-pot 
was  filled  by  turning  tlie  cock  of  an  urn  that  stood  on 
the  table,  took  it  into  his  head  to  turn  it  also,  and 
received  tlie  boiling-  water  on  his  hand.  In  conse- 
quence, being  scalded,  he  roared  out,  and  danced 
about  the  cnhin  with  the  most  extravagant  gestures, 
and  his  companions  stood  staring  in  astonishment, 
till  the  surgeon  applied  a  lenient  remedy  to  the  part 
affected. 

However,  a  person  who  was  serviceable  in  bringing 
provisions,  and  had  curiously  observed  the  gunner 
boiling  his  pork  when  on  shore,  was  put  in  possession 
of  an  iron  pot,  and  after  that  he  always  boiled  his 
meat  for  himself  and  his  associates. 

The  queen  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  look- 
ing through  a  telescope  which  captain  Wallis  brought 
with  him  to  her  house,  directing  her  view  to  various 
olj^jects  which  were  very  familiar  to  her,  but  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  which,  when  the  glass  was 
r-emoved,  to  her  amazement  she  strove  to  trace  in  vain. 
She  had  at  first  admired  the  structure,  little  guessing, 
as  might  well  be  conceived,  the  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment. Captain  Wallis  gave  his  royal  hostess  two 
torkies,  two  geese,  three  guinea-hens,  and  a  cat  big 
with  kitten  ;  some  looking-glasses,  china,  linen,  nee- 
dles, thread,  and  rii)bons,  together  with  cutlery-ware, 
and  other  articles  (among  which  various  vegetables  and 
garden  seeds  were  not  forgotten)  in  memorial  of  the 
presents  received  from  her,  and  her  friendly  behaviour. 

When  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  it  was 
not  witiiout  reluctance  that  the  captain  intimated  this 
circumstance  to  the  queen,  who  received  the  tidings 
-with  real  concern,  an  intercourse  of  good  offices  hav- 
ing endeared  them  to  each  other.  Trying  the  force  of 
persuasion  in  vain  to  detain  her  guest,  she  came  on 
board  the  Dolphin,  where  she  remained  till  the  anchor 
-was  weighed,  and  the  vessel  under  sail ;  she  then  re- 
ceived the  last  presents  he  made  her  in  solemn  silence, 
when  he  bade  farcwel  to  Oberea,  and  the  island  of 
Otaheite. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Captain  Cuoh  on  his  first  Voyage  visits  Otaheite.  His 
lieception  by  the  no  tines.  Alterations  there.  Too- 
tahah  found  to  he  a  Man  in  Poiver.  A  Fort  erected. 
Various  Thefts.  Oberea  ayain  hrovyht  forward. 
Slranye  adventuie  nith  her.  A  tvrestliuy-Malch. 
A  Chief's  Honesty  not  proof  ayainst  a  Basket  of 
Nails.  Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in 
those  parts. 

IT  was  on  the  13th  of  April  1769,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  captain  Cook,  on  his  first 
voyage,  fell  in  with  Otaheite,  md  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Port-Royal  Harbour.  The  canoes  of  the  natives 
immediately  swarmed  round  the  Endeavour,  bringing 
Ivith  them  fruits  and  other  provisions  to  exchange  for 
various  commodities.  At  the  same  time  an  old  man 
came  on  board,  who  was  known  to  many  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  here  before  with  captain  Wallis. 
This  man,  who  was  called  Owhavv,  had  a  respectable 
appearance. 

When  captain  Cook,  Mr.  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solandcr 
went   ou   shore,  accompanied   by   the   abovc-nametl  / 


Indian,  together  with  a  party  of  men,  ti)ev  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  joy  and  respect,  by  a  vast 
number  of  the  natives,  who  very  ihankfullv  accepted 
their  presents;  and  ])roniising  to  conduct  them  to  a 
more  agreeable  spot,  led  them  for  some  miles  through 
pleasant  groves  of  trees,  intermixed  with  the  huts  "of 
the  natives;  yet  they  s;nv  no  fowls  and  few  hoos  in 
their  road.  Things  seemed  to  wear  somewhat  "of  a 
difterent  appearance  fiom  what  the  officers  who  were 
witii  captain  Wallis  had  before  observed  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion,  the  queen's  house  had  been 
removed. 

They  were  now  informed,  that  such  as  they  had 
seen  before,  were  not  any  of  the  principal  people  of 
the  island  ;  but  early  the  next  morning  some  canoes 
appeared  along-side  the  ship,  which  contained  persons 
whose  dress  seemed  to  denote  their  being  of  <listinc- 
tion  ;  and  two  of  then>  who  came  on  board,  having 
lixed  on  Mr.  Banks  and  captain  Cook  respectively  al 
friends,  invited  them  on  shore  to  their  dwellings  ; 
whither  those  gentlemen  went  accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Solander  and  others.  Soon'after  land- 
ing, they  were  conducted  to  a  large  house,  and  in- 
troduced to  a  middle-aged  man,  whose  name  they 
found  to  be  Tootahah.  He  presented  Mr.  Banks 
with  a  cock,  a  hen,  and  a  piece  of  perfumed  cloth, 
and  received  a  suitable  present  in  return.  They  after- 
wards visited  several  other  large  houses,  where  they 
were  introduced  to  many  females,  who  pressed  them 
to  sit  down  and  stay,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  a<>-ree- 
ably  free  and  engaging.  On  their  return,  they  were 
met  by  Tuborai  Tamade,  another  chief,  with  whom 
they  dined,  and  proceeded  to  settle  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  mutual  intercourse. 

Nevertheless  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the  hogs, 
and  all  the  poultry  seeming  to  have  vanished,  caused 
the  captain  to  suspect  that  these  had  been  driven  up 
the  country  ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  explore  the 
woc^s,  whilst  an  officer  was  left  with  a  party  of  ma- 
rines to  guard  the  tent. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  the  Endeavour 
reached  Otaheite,  captain  Cook  established  several 
very  judicious  rules  and  ordinances  among  his  people, 
all  tending  to  facilitate  barter  for  provisions,  and  pre- 
sen  e  peace  and  harmony  between  them  and  the  na- 
tives, which  those  who  broke  through  were  to  be  se- 
verely punished  ;  and  lliese,  M'ith  other  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  were  deemed  sufficient,  with  a 
people  so  friendly,  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  where 
the  customs  and  manners  of  nations  are  so  dili'erent  as 
those  of  England  and  Otaheite,  it  must  needs  be  that 
disputes  will  frequently  arise,  and  sometimes  on  mere 
trifling  occasions. 

While  this  party  were  pursuing  their  design,  they 
heard  two  pieces  fired,  which  they  knew  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  guard  left  at  the  tent,  a  circumstiuice 
not  at  ail  pleasing  at  such  a  juncture.  However, 
Owhaw  dispersed  all  the  Indians,  three  excepted,  who 
gave  every  possible  token  of  fidelity. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  captain  and  his 
companions  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  passed 
at  the  tent  during  the  time  of  their  absence  ;  and  on 
the  strictest  enquiry  they  found  the  following  circum- 
stance had  occasioned  the  alarm.  One  of  the  natives, 
whose  propensity  to  theft  was  unconquerable,  had 
snatched  a  sentinel's  musket  out  of  his  hand,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  by  order  of  a  young  midshipman 
who  commanded  the  guard,  they  fired,  but  none  were 
slain  or  wounded  except  the  aggressor,  who  was  pur- 
sued and  killed  as  soon  as  overtaken.  As  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  matter  would  excite  some  resent- 
ment in  the  islanders,  but  few  of  whom  appeared  the 
ne' t  morning,  and  none  of  those  few  were  inclined 
to  come  on  board  the  ship,  she  was  brought  closer  in 
shore,  and  so  moored  that  her  broadside  was  brought 
to  bear  on  a  spot  which  had  been  pitched  on  for  the 
erection  of  a  little  temporary  fortification,  equally  cal- 
culated for  defence  and  convenience.     Mr.  Buchan, 

who 
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blood,  and  having  tin-own  them  into  the  sea,  bathed 


w1k>  was  Mr.  Banks's  landscape  painter,  died  the  next 
day,  uni\eisally  rei>i-etted. 

The  anjrer  of  the  natives  seemed  to  have  soon  sub- 
sided, and  our  people  remained  ipiiet  enouoh  on  shore, 
e\cept  their  beino-  annoyed  by  tlies,  which  to  the 
workin;;^  parties  there,  seemed  the  most  troublesome 
of  enemies. 

Tuborai  Taniaidc  resolving-  to  build  a  house  near 
the  English  fort,  brought  the  materials  with  him,  and 
hiviting  Mr.  Banks  to  a  place  in  the  woods,  where  he 
sometimes  resided,  entertaineil  him  with  a  dish  of 
somewhat  that  had  the  appearance  of  wheat  Hour, 
but  when  stirred  about  with  cocoa-nut  milk,  formed 
a  jelly  of  an  agreeable  savour,  not  unlike  what  is 
called  Blanc-Maiu/e  in  Europe.  He  also  gave  this 
gentleman  two  garments,  one  made  of  scarlet  cloth, 
the  olher  of  hue  matting.  It  was  not  long  afterwards 
that  the  same  chief,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  to  Mr. 
Banks  oil  board,  preferred  a  complaint  against  the 
ship's  butcher  for  having  brutally  threatened  to  cut 
his  wife's  throat,  because  she  would  not  let  him  have 
one  of  the  stone  axes,  or  a-lzes,  which  they  substitute 
tor  iron  in  tliis  island,  in  return  only  for  a  single  nail ; 
a  flagrant  violation  of  justice  and  good  order,  and  a 
breacii  of  those  rules  which  the  captain  had  resolved 
should  be  attended  to  while  the  vessel  staid  at  Ota- 
heite.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  offender  was 
flogged  in  sight  of  the  Indians;  and  he  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  punishment,  notwith- 
standing they  themselves  interceded  for  him,  and 
that  even  with  tk^ars  and  exclamations  of  sorrow, 
after  they  had  seen  the  first  lash  given.  This  strict- 
ness oF  discipline  being  certainly  as  well  timed  as 
necessary,  did  honour  to  the  justice  and  pohcy  of  the 
comman(lt;r. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  captain  Cook  having  pro- 
duced an  iron  adze,  made  in  imitation  of  one  of'those 
9tone  instruments  just  mentioned,  Tootahah,  to  whom 
It  was  only  sliewed  as  a  curiosity,  laid  hold  of  it,  «nd 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  he  was  permitted  to  take  it 
away,  though  an  offer  was  made  to  him  to  select  any 
article  in  its  stead  out  of  nund)ers  contained  in  all 
the  chests  that  could  be  conveniently  opened  before 
him.  •'     * 

On  several  of  the  natives  bringing  their  axes  to  be 
ground,  all  of  which,  it  was  scarcely  doubted,  had 
been  left  there  by  captain  >yallis  or  some  of  his  peo- 
ple, a  French  one  was  discovered  among  the  rest.  It 
appeared  that  the  Otaheitcans  were  indebted  for  this 
to  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  hail  visited  the  island  in 
17G8. 

About  this  time  some  coldness  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  incident.  Mr.  Banks's  gun  was  sud- 
denly taken  out  of  his  hand  by  Tuborai  Tamaide, 
one  day  when  he  seemed  cmploved  only  in  curiously 
observing  it.  The  Indian  also  pulled  the  trigger, 
though  the  piece  only  flashed  in  the  pan.  This  was 
an  offence  not  so  heinous  in  itself  as  it  might  tend  to 
prove  inconvenient  in  its  consequences.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  observe  that  in  our  expeditions  to  these 
places,  the  knowledge  of  fire-arms  furnishes  almost 


herself  in  the    river,   and   returned  with  a  cheerful 
countenance. 

The  same  chief's  wife  came  one  morning  to  solicit 
Mr.  Banks's  attendance  on  her  hub.band,  whom  she 
represented  as  being  in  a  most  deploi-.ible  state,  occa- 
sioned by  Jmving-  sw  allowed  something-  very  deadly, 
that  was  given  him  by  one  of  the  Endeavour's  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Banks  went  accordingly,  found  the  pei-son 
111  question  extremely  sick  indeed.  On  his  arrival,  he 
perceived  that  the  Indian  had  already  been  vomiting-, 
which  saved  the  trouble  of  prescribing  aii  emetic.  It 
appeared  likewise,  that  he  had  thrown  up  a  leaf 
which  those  around  him  afiii-med  to  contain  the 
poison;  and  indeed  this,  which  was  only  a  leaf  of  to- 
bacco, proved  to  be  all  the  poison  that  the  sick  chief 
had  swallowed.  The  cause  of  the  disorder  being  thus 
explained,  the  patient,  who,  while  Mr.  Banki  ex- 
amined the  leaf,  seemed  in  doubt  whether  he  sIiohUI 
live  or  die,  was  now  only  ordered  to  drink  plentifulljr 
ot  cocoa-nut  milk,  in  consequence  of  which  simple 
and  agreeable  remedy,  he  soon  became  as  well  and 
cheerful  as  ever. 

In  the  mean  time,  Oberea,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  lost,  was  luckily  discovered  at  Mr.  Banks's  tent 
by  the  gunner,  who  recognised  in  her  the  same  per- 
son that  had  been  so  friendly  to  captain  Wallis  (wilJi 
whom  this  officer  sailed  in  the  Doljihiii)  and  was  set 
down  as  queen  of  the  islanil.  She  was  tall  and  ma- 
jestic, as  has  been  ahcady  observed,  her  eyes  had 
great  expression  in  them,  her  skin  was  white,  and  she 
appeared  to  have  been  what  might  properly  be  termed 
handsome;  but  being  now  past  forty,  she"  was  rather 
on  the  decline.  She  was  conducted  on  board  the 
ship,  where  she  was  presented,  amongst  other  matters, 
with  a  doll,  which  greatly  delighted  her.  But  this 
circumstance  being  observed  by  Tootahah,  who, 
though  not  king,  seemed  to  bo  invested  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  reg'ent,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
a  present  of  the  same  sort.  And  dolls  now  g-rew  so 
much  in  fashion,  that  for  a  while  they  were  preferred 
even  to  axes,  till  time  and  just  reflection  caused  the 
islanders  once  again  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  lat- 
ter, as  being  so  useful  and  necessary.  Temporary 
fashions,  however,  were  found  to  prevail  in  many 
more  instances,  even  among-  these  children  of  simple 
nature. 

There  was  a  circumstance  relative  to  Oberea, 
which  at  first  greatly  surprised  Mr.  Banks;  namely, 
that  one  morning  being-  informed  she  was  asleep 
under  the  awning  of  her  canoe,  when  going  to 
awake  her,  he  found  she  was  in  bed  with  a  young 
man,  whose  name  was  Obadee  ;  but  it  was  soon 
understood  lli;it  a  commerce  of  this  kind  was  fre- 
quent with  tlie  ladies  of  Otaheite,  and  so  familiarized  . 
were  they  to  it,  that  no  secrecy  was  observed  in  the 
matter. 

About  this  time  the  natives  exercising  some  of  their 
usual  dexterity,  the  astronomical  quadrant  was  missing, 
though  for  the  whole  night  a  centinel  had  been  placed 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  it  was  lodged. 


the  whole  of  the  security  of  the  few  against  the  many  ;    \  But  a  proper  application  being  made  to  Tuborai  Ta 


and  experience  has  continually  evinced  how  soon  a 
sudd.n  mistake,  and  fatal  resentment  may  be  kindled 
juthe  bosoms  of  those  who  seem  most  friendly  among 
the  uncivilized  nations.  Considerations  of 'this  na' 
ture  appear  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Banks,  in  givino- 
a  most  sewre  reprimand  for  this  presumption  to  one 
f  ivourite  Indian  acquaintance,  who  was  not  insensible 
cither  of  the  rebuke,  or  the  cause  of  its  sharpness,  as 
he  demonstrated  by  his  behaviour ;  but  that  of  one 
of  his  female  attendants  was  truly  extraordinary  on 
this  occasion.  She  broke  forth  into  tears,  wounded 
Jierself  with  a  shark's  tooth,  and  exhibited  beibre  the 
ortended  party  a  number  of  e\travagant  gestures, 
refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as  were  asked ;  and 
ypt  after  all  this,  she  carefully  took  up  the  certain 
pMJces  ot  cloth,  which  she  had  placed  to  receive  her 


maide,  he  found  out  the  thief,  and  the  instrument, 
which  luckily  had  received  no  damage,  was  with 
some  trouble  recovered. 

In  captain  Cook's  absence,  who  had  gone  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Green,  while  they  were  tra- 
velling up  the  country  in  search  of  the  quadrant,  au 
emUargo  having  been  laid  on  the  canoes  in  the  bay, 
by  that  commander's  order,  occasioned  a  disturbance ; 
for  one  of  these  attempting  to  depart,  a  boat  was 
sent  out  to  detain  her,  on  which  the  Indians,  among 
whom  was  Tootahah,  leajjcd  info  the  sea.  When 
this  chief  was  taken  up  swimming,  tlie  lieutenant 
confined  him  in  the  fort,  which  was  now  quite  finished 
and  fortified,  and  the  captain  found  it  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  the  natives  when  he  returned  from  his 
excursion. 

He 
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Hf  caused  the  prisoner,  who  had  expected  nothini? 
but  du'ath,  to  be  released  ;  yet  the  aflair  raised  g'reat 
mnrniiirinos  amoncj  liis  conntrvnien,  who  pretended 
tliat  lie  had  been  beaten  and  ill  used,  but  no  proofs 
appeared  of  such  treatment.  Yet  the  markets  were 
but  ill  supplied,  which  was  doubtless  owing'  to  the 
circumstance  just  mentioned. 

These  were  matters  however,  which,  from  the 
friendly  disjiosition  of  the  natives,  their  guests  con- 
ceived might  be  well  settled;  and,  in  particular, 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
chief,  whose  confinement  had  occasioned  the  dispute. 
And  in  fact,  little  was  done  in  the  principal  matter, 
which  regarded  provisions,  till  that  was  accomplished  ; 
nor  was  this  I)rougl)t  about  without  some  difficulty. 
Tootahah  had  left  some  hogs  behind  him,  which  he 
demanded  ;  but  it  was  thought  most  proper  not  to 
send  them,  because  his  presence  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  desired  reconciliation.  This  was  at  last 
happily  effected,  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander  taking- 
a  journey  to  the  chief's  residence,  which  was  at 
seventy  miles  distance.  From  what  had  passed,  they 
had  some  ideas  of  finding  disgustful  treatment  from 
the  people ;  but  in  this  they  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed :  for  they  heard  nothing  but  shouts,  which  in 
their  language  expressed  that  Tootahah  was  a  friend 
to  the  Euglish. 

As  this  chief,  not  receiving  the  hogs  he  left,  had 
demanded  an  axe  and  a  shirt  in  return  for  them, 
these  articles  were  brought  and  given  to  him,  toge- 
ther with  a  garment  of  broad  cloth  ;  and  he  seemed 
well  pleased  with  the  additional  present.  He  was 
found  sitting-  under  a  tree,  with  many  old  men  stand- 
in"-  about  biin,  who  afterwards  were  conducted  to 
the  court-yard  of  his  house,  where  a  spectacle  was 
prepared  for  their  entertainment.  It  was  a  wrest- 
Jing-match,  which  was  conducted  in  the  following 
order. 

Several  combatants,  to  the  number  often  or  twelve, 
entering  on  an  area  which  was  left  void  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  having  challenged,  engaged  each  other, 
the  principal  object  of  each  being-  to  overthrow  his 
adversary  by  dint  of  strength.  For  this  purpose  they 
closed,  and  seized  each  other  by  the  hand  or  any  part 
of  the  bodv,  as  opportunity  otlered ;  thus  gra[)piing- 
till  he  who  had  the  best  hold,  or  was  the  most  power- 
ful man,  threw  his  antagonist.  If  this  could  be  done 
by  either  party,  in  about  the  space  of  a  minute,  the 
conqueror  received  the  plaudits  of  the  old  men,  and 
three  huzzas ;  if  not,  they  generally  parted,  either 
by  the  intervention  of  their  frienils  or  by  mutual  con- 
•ent,  and  in  this  manner  one  engagement  succeeded 
another.  A  n\an  who  was  provided  with  a  stick,  and 
who  had  first  made  way  for  the  English  by  exercising- 
it  pretty  smartly,  kept  the  ring,  and  preserved  order 
among  the  ])opulace. 

While  this  was  going  forward  others  performed  a 
dance,  but  neither  of  tisese  parties  seemed  at  all  dis- 
posed to  take  notice  of  what  was  going  forward  else- 
where; their  own  sport,  and  the  wished  applauses  of 
the  audience,  being  all  that  engrossed  their  attention. 
When  it  was  known  that  this  reconciliation  had 
been  brought  to  bear,  and  that  Tubourai  Tamaide 
was  gone  on  board  the  Endeavour,  provisions,  which 
had  hitherto  been  with-held,  were  brought  in  great 
plenty. 

But  some  more  extraordinary  spectacles  than  that 
of  the  wrestrmg-match  were  soon  after  exhibited  be- 
fore Mr.  Banks  and  others,  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account. 

"  As  the  gentleman  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  some 
ladies  of  the  island,  who  were  strangers,  advanced  in 
procession,  the  rest  of  the  Indians  forming  a  lane  to 
let  them  pass  in  order.  Coming  up  to  Mr.  Banks, 
they  presented  iiim  with  some  plants  and  parrot's 
feathers.  Tupia,  who  officiated  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  received  several  branches  brought  at 
.V2 


SIX  different  times,  and  laid  them  down  in  the  Ijoat. 
Nine  bundles  of  clotli  were  also  afterwards  brouoht 
and  divided  into  three  parcels.— What  followed,  ap- 
peared the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  ceremony, 
which  was,  that  one  of  the  women,  called  Doratoo, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  principal  actress  in  the  cere- 
mony, stepped  on  one  of  the  parcels,  and  pulled  her 
clothes  up  as  high  as  her  waist,  turning  round  three 
times  with  an  air  of  unaffected  simplicity.  This  she. 
repeated  with  the  two  other  parcels;  and  then  these 
females  advancing,  saluted  Mr.  Banks,  who  made 
them  suitable  presents.  And  on  the  Sundav  follow- 
ing,  (after  divine  service  had  been  performed)  the. 
day  was  concluded  with  an  act  of  open  lewdness  be- 
tween a  young  fellow  and  a  <riil  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  of  which  Oljorea,  and  some  females  of  the 
first  rank,  thought  fit  not  only  to  be  inspectors,  but 
also  to  give  it  their  countenance  and  applause." 

It  was  somewhat  extraordinary  that  an  inclination 
to  theft  prevailed  so  strongly  among  the  natives  of 
Otaheite,  as  to  taint  their  chiefs  and  persons  supposed 
jl  to  be  of  the  greatest  integrity  among  them.  Tubon- 
jl  rai  Tamaide,  of  whom  Mr.  Banks  had  entertained  a 
high  opinion,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered 
by  a  basket  of  nails  being  left  in  the  corner  of  his 
tent.  On  being  taxed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  sto- 
len four  of  them,  but  he  was  much  more  inclined  to 
frame  excuses,  than  to  make  restitution.  He  said, 
the  things  stolen  were  at  Eparre;  however  he  produ- 
ced one  of  the  nails,  and,  on  restoring  the  rest,  was  to 
be  forgiven  ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  withdrew, 
and  when  he  was  seen  about  ten  days  afterwards,  it 
was  in  vain  that  all  persuasions  were  used  to  induce 
him  to  return  this  apparently  trifling  portion  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  perceiving  himself  treated  with  reserve, 
lie  again  withdrew  in  his  usual  manner. 

A  visit  was  determined  on  by  captain  Cook,  !\Ir. 
Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  to  Tootahah,  who  had 
lately  twice  changed  his  place  of  residence,  and  now 
lived  about  Ki\  miles  distant  from  his  former  dwelliu"-. 
He  was  found  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  a  number  of 
people  round  him,  as  was  his  usual  custom ;  and 
when  the  guests  had  made  their  presents,  they  were 
invited  to  pass  the  night  there.  But  there  was  a 
prospect  ot  some  inconvenience,  as  more  people 
were  assembled  than  the  houses  and  canoe  could 
contain.  Oberea,  however,  being  there  with  her 
train  of  attendants,  Mr.  Banks  accepted  of  a  place 
in  her  canoe,  where  he  retired  to  rest  accordingly. 
But,  though  Oberea  herself  had  the  charge  of  that 
gentleman's  clothes,  yet  he  lost  them,  together  wilii 
his  pistols,  his  powder-horn,  and  other  articles.  She 
got  up,  indeed,  and  Tootahah  being  roused,  who 
lay  in  the  next  canoe,  they  went  in  search  of  the 
thief;  but  their  endeavours  proved  fruitless.  Mr. 
Banks  being  a  second  time  roused  by  some  music,  as 
heaft(!rwards  observed  lights  at  a  small  distance,  rose, 
and  went  to  seek  for  his  companions.  Accordingly 
he  found  where  captain  Cook  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  lay,  to  whom  he  relatetl  his  misfortune ; 
but  they  had  a  story  in  some  measure  to  match  his: 
for  they  informed  him  that  they  had  lost  their  stock- 
ings and  jackets,  aixl  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Solander 
was  the  only  one  who  was  not  robbed  among  them, 
Mr.  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  left  in  ins  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  had  made  a  tcin|)orary  shift  with  some 
garments  which  he  borrowed  of  Oberea,  in  which  he 
cut  an  odd  figure  :  but  the  clothes  and  other  matters 
that  had  been  stolen  from  him,  were  never  afterwards 
heard  of. 

Preparations  having  been  made  for  viewing  the 
transit  of  V^enus,  two  parties  were  sent  out  to  make 
observations  from  different  spots.  The  parties  sent 
out  had  good  success  in  the  pursuit  of  their  under- 
taking, tiiough  they  differed  as  to  the  time  of  the 
contact.  The  following  is  Mr.  Green's  account  of 
that  phenomenon. 
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MOUNTXG. 

.Tlie  first   external  contact 9       2-5       4 

Tlie,  first  internal  contact,   or  total  im- 
mersion   9       41       4 

AFTRKXOON. 

The  second  internal  contact,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  emei-sion 3        14       8 

The   second    external  contact,   or  total 

emersion 3       32     10 

The  latitude  of  the  ohservatorv,  was  170  deg.  29 
min.  1-^  sec.  sooth;  long-.  149  de^^.  32  min.  30  sec. 
west  from  Greenwich. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  were  two 
parties.  Those  who  went  towards  the  Island  of 
Emayo,  after  rowinjr  the  grtrater  part  of  the  nig-ht 
previous  to  the  transit,  hailed  a  canoe,  and  were  in- 
formed by  tlie  Imlians  of  a  place  that  they  judged 
proper  for  an  observatory. 

Mr.  Tanks  left  tlieni  as  soon  as  it  was  liolit,  and 
saw  the  sun  emorg-e  fiom  an  unclouded  horizon, 
whence  he  drew  faAourable  pro-gnostics  ft)r  the  busi- 
ness of  t!ie  dav.  Tie  went  to  obtain  fresli  provisions 
on  the  island  ;  and  the  following-  is  an  account  of  this 
short  expedition  : 

"  As  he  was  trading:  witli  the  natives,  Tarrao,  who 
was  the  king-  of  the  place,  came  to  visit  him,  brintj- 
in"- his  sister  Nuna  with  him.  As  it  was  customary 
for  the  people  of  those  ])lact  s,  at  their  conferences,  to 
be  seated,  Mr.  Banks  spread  his  turban  of  Indian 
clofl!,  on  wliich  tiicy  all  sat  down.  Tlien  some  bread- 
frsiit  and  cocoa-nuts,  together  v.  ith  a  heg  and  a  <\o^, 
were  brought  as  the  king's  present;  and  his  guest,  in 
return,  sent  for  a  shirt,  an  adze,  and  some  beads, 
w'riieh  the  sovereign  of  Emayo  received  with  ajipareut 
satisfiction.  Tubourai  Tauuiide,  and  Tomio  (said 
to  be  related  to  Tarrao)  also  gave  him  a  long  nail, 
ar.d  left  a  s!)i;-f  as  a  present  for  Nnna.  The  king,  his 
sister,  and  three  l>eantiful  vonng-  women,  their  atten- 
dants, afterwards  went  witli  ^Ir.  Banks  to  the  obser- 
vatory, w!)ere  he  shewed  them  t!te  planet  Vciuis  pas- 
sinir  over  the  sun's  disk  ;  at  the  same  time  acquaint- 
in"-^them,  that  to  view  it  in  this  situation,  M-as  the 
cause  of  his  undertaking  a  voyage  to  those  remoter 
parts. 

The  people  of  Emayo  seemed  to  resemble  those  of 
Olahtite,  and  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
natni-c  of  trading  articles. 

Some  of  the  s!>.ip's  company  having  broke  into  the 
store  room  while  the  officers  and  gentlemen  were  em- 
plo-yed  in  viewing  the  transit,  a  number  of  spike-nails 
were  stolen  from  thence.  The  person  who  was  found 
out  in  this  theft,  had  but  few  in  possession  ;  however, 
he  was  or<iei  ed  to  receive  two  dozen  of  lashes.  Some 
examples  of  this  kind  were  necessary,  because  the  sea- 
men knowing  what  value  was  put  on  such  commodi- 
ties on  shore,  where  the  property  of  men,  and  the 
favours  of  women,  were  alike  to  be  purchased  with 
them;  if  these  thoughtless  beings  had  not  been  re- 
strained, it  is  probable,  and  indeed  partly  appeared 
from  their  conduct,  that  they  would  have  left  but  few 
rails,  and  little  iron-work  that  t!»ey  could  possibly 
remove  in  or  about  the  vessel. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Celebration  of  King  Georges  Birth-Day  nt  Otahcite, 
Mr.  Banks  ads  a  Part  in  an  ertraordinary 
Funeral  Solemnity.  Various  Disputes  amicably 
milled.  Journey  to  a  different  Part  of  the  Island. 
Tupia,  an  Indian,  resolves  to  embark  nitk  Captain 
Cook.  Two  Marines  arc  brought  buck.  The 
Vessels  depart  from  the  Island. 
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wo  parties  that  went  out   to  observe   the 
sit  of  Venus  on  the  3d  of  June,    being  still 


^yuE  two 

X  .  trausi 
absent  on  the   4th,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  cele 


bration  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day  till  the  5th  of  June. 
It  was  then  kept,  many  of  the  Indian  cIiiefK  beintr 
invited  to  the  entertainment  provided,  and  drinking 
the  Krng  of  Great  Britain's  health  by  the  name  of 
Kiliiargo  (their  best  imitation  of  King  George)  upon 
the  occasion. 

An  old  female  of  some  distinction  dyin<i-  about  this 
time,  g-Jive  the  English  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  manner  in  which  these  islanders  dispose  of  a 
corpse,  which  they  do  not  bury  directly,  but  place  on 
a  bier,  till  it  is  corrupted,  and  then  the  ceremony  of 
interment  is  used  with  the  bones.  The  marais  were 
also  found  at  leng'h  to  serve  as  places  of  religious 
worship ;  hut  of  these  we  shall  treat  at  large  hereafter. 
We  shall  here  only  give  an  account  of  the  funeral 
rites,  as  performed  after  the  decease  of  the  person 
above-mentioned,  in  which  Mr.  Banks  bore  a  princi- 
])al  part,  because  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not 
be  admitted  as  spectator  on  any  other  condition.  The 
ceremony  was  tlnis  conducted  : 

"  This  gentleman  went  in  the  evening  where  the 
body  was  deposited,  and  was  tjiere  met  by  the.  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  and  joined  by  several  other 
j)ersons.  Tubourai  Tamaide  was  the  principal  mour- 
ner, dressed  in  a  whimsical,  though,  as  some  thought, 
not  an  ungraceful  manner.  To  conform  to  the  In- 
dian cu.stom,  he  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  quit  his 
usual  dress,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  tied  romid  his  middle,  and  suffer  his  flesh  to  be 
blacked  over  wifji  charcoal  and  water,  as  were  the 
bodies  of  several  others,  among  whom  were  some  fe- 
males that  were  not  any  more  covered  than  himself. 
The  procession  having  begun,  the  chief  mourner  re- 
])eated  something  that  was  sipposed  to  be  a  prayer, 
when  he  came  up  to  the  body,  and  repeated  the  same 
when  he  came  to  his  own  house.  They  afterwards 
went  on  by  permission  towards  the  fort.  It  is  usual 
for  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
shun  these  processions.  Passing  on  from  the  foit 
along  the  shore,  they  crossed  the  river,  passing  several 
houses  wliich,  for  the  time,  were  deserted;  and,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  procession,  which  lasted  for  half  an 
hour,  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  The  office  wliich 
Mr.  Banks  tilled  was  called  Niniveh,  and  there  were 
two  others  in  the  same  character.  These  approached 
the  chief  mourners,  when  none  of  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tives were  to  be  seen,  exclaiming-  "  Imatata  !"  Then 
those  who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremony  resumed  their 
former  dress,  after  having  first  performed  ablution  in 
the  river." 

Mr.  Banks,  who  certainly  underwent  no  small  in- 
convenience in  adapting  himself  for  these  rites,  re- 
ceived great  applause  from  Tubourai  Tamaide,  for 
the  propriety  wherewith,  it  seems,  he  supported  his 
part  in  a  ceremony,  of  which  he  must  be  supposed  to 
entertain  but  an  imperfect  conception. 

Tubourai  Tamaide  and  Mr.  Gore  having  challeng- 
ed each  other  to  a  shooting  match,  the  Indian  brought 
his  bow  and  arrows  to  decide  the  matter ;  but,  be- 
fore they  were  prepared  for  the  contest,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  each  had  mistaken  his  antagonist's  mean- 
ing ;  for  the  Indian  meant  only  to  try  who  could 
shoot  furthest,  but  Mr.  Gore  designed  to  level  at  a 
mark.  As  soon  as  this  was  found  out,  the  challenge 
consequently  came  to  nothing.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  honour  of  Otaheite,  and  to  shew  how  skilt'ul  he 
was,  Tubourai  kneeled  down  and  shot  an  uufeathered 
arrow  (dropping  the  bow  as  soon  as  it  was  discharg- 
ed) which  held  its  course  for  near  the  sixth  part  of  a^ 
mile. 

As  many  things  had  still  continued  to  be  conveyed 
away  by  some  of  the  light-fingered  islanders,  an  iron 
coal-rake  for  the  oven  being  stolen  in  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  June  ;  and  as  the  sentinels  had  received 
orders  not  to  fire  on  the  natives,  even  if  they  should 
be  detected  in  theft,  captain  Cook  resolved  in  his 
mind  what  expedient  it  would  be  best  to  adopt,  in 
order,  if  possible,  entirely  to  suppress  these  practices; 
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and,  in  consequence,  lie  tried  the  followiii'jf  expedient. 
Tvventv  of  their  double  canoes  containinjv  cai'>oes  of 
fish,  beina^  jnst  arrived,  he  seixed  them,  and  caused 
notice  to  be  given,  that  unless,  not  only  the  coal-rake, 
but  also  all  the  other  articles  that  had  been  taken  away, 
Avere  returned,  these  vessels,  so  valuable  to  thein, 
should  certainly  be.  I)urnt. 

All  the  effect  produced  by  this  menace,  was  the 
restitution  of  the  coal-rake  ;  but  the  other  things  were 
kept  by  those  who  stole  them  :  and  as  captain  Cook's 
humanity  would  not  permit  him  to  let  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  in  the  end  he  gave  up  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
near  raising  a  most  serious  dispute  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  islanders,  as  originating  from  a  matter  of 
which  the  former  were  most  tenacious.  A  boat  be- 
ing sent  out  to  procure  ballast,  as  the  officer  could 
not  immediately  lind  what  he  wanted,  he  began  to 
puJl  down  one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  This 
action  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  piece  of  sacrilege, 
that  the  people,  enraged,  rose  in  opposition.  But 
happily  Ptlr.  Banks,  receiving  intelHgence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  spot,  and  brought  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  settled  the  matter  in  dispute,  by 
sending  the  boats  to  the  river  side,  where  there  were 
plenty  of  stones  to  be  had  without  any  hazard  of 
offending. 

Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Banks  having  formed  a 
design  of  sailing  round  the  island,  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Kith  of  June  for  this  purpose.  When  they 
came  to  a  large  bay,  their  design  of  crossing  it  was 
mentioned  to  their  Indian  guide,  whose  name  was 
Tilubaola  ;  he  at  first  refused  to  cross  it,  and  likewise 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  English  gentlemen  to  lay 
aside  their  intention,  saying,  "  That  country  was  in- 
habited by  people  that  were  not  subject  to  Tootahah, 
and  who  would  destroy  them  all."  Tvevertheless,  when 
he  found  them  resolved  to  proceed,  heat  last  ventured 
to  accompany  them. 

After  spending  the  night  at  the  house  of  Oratora,  a 
friendly  lady,  they  departed,  and  landed  the  next  day 
in  the  district  of  a  chief  named  Mairatata,  and  whose 
father  was  called  Pahuirede.  There  was  something 
which  might  be  thought  not  very  j)romising  in  those 
appellations,  the  former  signifying,  "  The  burying- 
place  of  men  ;"  and  the  latter,  "  The  stealer  of  boats," 
in  the  language  of  the  islanders. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  be- 
come fan.iliar  to  the  English,  though  very  backward 
in  learning  to  pronounce  the  names  of  their  guests, 
were  yet  ready  enough  in  giving  them  others.  They 
called  captain  Cook,  Toote ;  Mr.  Hicks,  Hate;  and 
the  master,  Bobo;  Mr.  Gore,  they  named  Toarro  ; 
Dr.  Solander,  Torano ;  IMr.  Banks,  Tassane  ;  IMr. 
Green,  Eterree;  Mr.  Parkinson,  Patani ;  Mr.  Sporing, 
Poloni,  6cc.  Now  three  or  foui  at  most  of  these 
names  may  be  allowed  imitations  of  the  English 
ones,  but  the  others  seem  so  different,  that  they  may 
be  set  down  as  appellations  of  signillcance,  and  oc- 
casioned by  something  relative  to  the  person,  situa- 
tion, or  actions  of  the  party.  What  seems  to  sup- 
port this  conjecture,  is,  its  having  been  particularly 
remarked,  that  they  called  Mr.  Monkhouse,  who 
commanded  the  guard  that  shot  the  nian  for  taking 
the  musket,  as  before  related,  by  a  name  which  signi- 
fies dead  or  dcadbf,  in  their  language,  as  having 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  their  countrymen. 

Amongst  a  crowd  of  the  natives  that  came  round 
them,  the  English  gentlemen  recognized  only  two 
persons ;  the  rest  being  absolute  strangers  to  them. 
IIovTever,  they  proceeded  (the  whole  party  consisting 
of  four  only)  till  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  country 
governed  by  one  Waheatua  ;  and  met  that  chief,  to- 
gether with  an  agreeable  woman,  ai)out  twenty-two, 
called  Toudidde,  who  appeared  to  till  the  same  rank 
here  as  Oberea  did  in  another  quarter  of  the  island. 


Their  journsy  hero  lay  chieHy  through  a  country  fer- 
tile enough,  as  it  a'ppcarod,  in  every  thing  but  bread- 
fruit, and  where  there  were  numbers  of  morals,  or 
burying-pl:u;es,  neat,  and  adorned  with  various  carv- 
ings. P.eing  fatigued,  they  wont  on  board  their 
boat,  and  in  the  evening  of  this  day  they  landed  on 
an  island  which  was  called  Ootareite,  and  got  some 
retreshnuMit  at  the  only  house  they  could  then  dis- 
cover. But  they  found  a  good  harbour  in  the  south-  ' 
ern  part  of  the  island:  and  after  landing  again  in 
different  places,  wore  met  by  iMathiabo,  the  chief, 
of  whom  they  purchased  a  hog  for  a  glass  bottle. 
Here  they  remarked  several  human  jaw-bones,  seem- 
ingly fresh  (and  which  had  not  lust  any  of  the  teeth) 
fastened  on  a  board  of  a  semicircular  figure,  but 
could  not  ol)tain  any  satisfactory  account  concerning 
them. 

Having  been  piloted  over  certain  shoals,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  N.  W.  side  of  Otahcite,  where  a  bay  an- 
swering to  that  on  the  S.  E.  forms  the  isthmus,  they 
were  invited  on  shore  by  several  beautiful  women, 
and,  accepting  the  invitation,  supped  at  the  house  of 
a  chief  nantod  Wiverou,  in  company  with  Mathiabo, 
which  latter,  on  retiring  to  rest,  borrowed  Mr.  Banks's 
cloak,  to  serve  as  a  coverlet,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
taking  it  away  with  him  the  next  morning.  But  this 
mean  action  being  discovered,  when  he  heard  that 
the  injured  party  was  coming  in  search  of  him,  he 
sent  a  person  back  with  the  property.  However,  the 
gentlemen  at  their  return  finding  the  house  deserted, 
and  their  boat  missing,  which  it  appearetl  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  tide,  considenng  thesmallness  of 
their  party,  aiul  that  they  had  not  a  spare  ball,  or 
charge  of  powder,  they  were  not  M'ifhout  apprehen- 
sions lest  the  Indians  might  take  some  undue  advan- 
tage of  their  situation;  l)ut  were  agreeably  disap- 
pointed lo  find  themselves  treated  in  the  most  civil  and 
friendly  manner. 

A  chief  named  Omae,  was  building  a  house  at 
Tiarrabou,  the  last  district  in  which  the  travellers 
landed,  and  would  have  given  a  hog  in  exchange  for 
a  hatchet,  but  as  they  had  not  one  left,  he  would  not 
trade  for  nails;  however,  at  last,  both  a  hatchet  and 
a  nail  were  promised  on  his  sending  the  beast  to  the 
fort.  At  this  place  they  saw  one  of  the  Indian  Eutuas, 
a  figure  resembling  a  man,  made  of  wicker-work, 
near  seven  feet  high,  covered  with  black  and  white 
feathers,  and  which  had  protuberances  that  they  called 
Tata  Ete,  or  little  men  on  his  head. 

Being  come  to  the  district  called  Paporra,   where 

Oberea  governed,  they  landed  there,  but  finding  that 

she   was  gone   with   intent   to  visit  them  at  the  fort, 

!  they   slept  at  lier  house  where  they  were  entertained 

j  by  her  fislher.     In   this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Banks 

I  saw  a  va.>a   j»>ramid  of  stone-work,  with  a  Bight  of 

I  steps  on  each  side.     It  appeared  to  be  near  fifty  feet 

!  high,  was  about  270  feet  in  length,  and   about  one 

!  third  as  wide,  and  they  found  it  was  inteufled  fur  the 

!  moral   of  Oamo  and  Oberea.     The  foundation   was 

j  of  rock  stones,  the  steps  were  of  coral,  and  the  upper 

i  part  consisted  of  round  pebbles,  all  of  the  same  size, 

'  and  scpiared  with  the  greatest  exactness,   which  must 

!  have  been  an  almost  immense  labour  for  the  builders, 

who   were  destitute   of  the  proper  implements  when 

this  fabric  was  raised.     At  the  top,  in  the  centre,  was 

a  bird   carved  in  wood,  and   near  it  a  fish  in  stone. 

Part  of  one  side  of  a  court  or  stpiare  was  constituted 

by  this  pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  were  almost  ecpial. 

The   whole    was   enclosed   with   a   wall,  and   paved 

with  flat  stones,  and  exhibited  the   appearance  of  a 

firm  and  compact   building.     Another   paved  square 

was  seen  at  a  little   distance,  in  which   were  several 

ewattas    or   altars,  on  which  it  appeared  that   they 

placed  their  oti'erings,  when   ceremony  or  inclination 

led  them  to  acts  of  devotion.  Returning  to  Port  Royal 

harbour,  after  an  accurate  survey,  they  determined  the 

circumference  of  Otaheite   to  be   about    100   miles, 

both  peninsulas  included. 

While 
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While  captain  Cook  was  preparing-  for  his  depar- 
ture, two  young-  marines  tlionu:!it  proper  to  depart 
from  the  iort,  and  were  not  to  be  fonnd  the  next 
n^ornins;' ;  and  notice  was  then  Gfiven,  that  the  vessel 
wonM  sail  on  that  or  the  ensning  day.  However,  the 
captain,  rather  than  he  would  come  to  a  rnptnre  with 
the  Indians  just  on  quitting  them,  was  willing  to  stay 
a  little  longer.  But  having-  waited  in  vain,  when  an 
-enquiry  was  made,  he  was  plainly  given  to  under- 
stand, tliat  these  men  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
did  not  intend  ever  to  come  back  again,  as  they  had 
chosen  wives  for  themselves  on  the  island.  Hut  as  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the  conunander  would 
lose  his  men  in  such  a  maimer,  he  intimated  to  those 
chiefs  who  were  then  in  the  fort  with  the  women 
(among-  which  latter  were  Oberea  and  Fornia)  that 
they  must  all  be  considered  as  prisoners  till  the  fugi- 
tives, whom  it  had  been  represrcnted  as  impossible  to 
take,  slionld  be  returned.  An  officer  being  sent  for 
Tootahah,  brought  him  without  any  alarm  on  board 
the  sliip,  whither  when  night  came  on,  those  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  fort  were  also  conveyed  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  excited  some  disag-reeable  apprehen- 
sions among-  tliem,  especially  the  women,  whom  cap- 
tain Cook  escorted  with  others  to  the  vessel. 

When  one  of  the  deserters  was  brought  back,  he 
related  that  the  partner  of  his  flight,  ami  two  of  those 
that  had  been  sent  to  recover  them,  would  be  de- 
tained till  Tootahah  was  set  at  liberty ;  who  was 
immediately  informed  of  this,  and  told)  that  it  was 
expected  he  should  send  |)roper  orders,  and  some  of 
his  people,  to  assist  a  party  dispatched  in  the  long- 
boai,  to  effect  a  rescue.  To  this  the  Indian  chief 
made  no  objections. 

The  design  succeeded,  and  the  men  returned,  though 
at  iirst  without  the  arms  they  had  with  them  when  they 
set  oi\t ;  but  these  also  being  afterwards  restored,  the 
captain  set  his  hostages  at  liberty. 

Tupia,  an  Indian,  who  was  frequent  in  hisintercouse 
with  the  English,  had  often  expressed  a  strong  desire 
of  going  with  them,  whenever  they  should  leave  the 
island.  He  persisted  in  his  resolution;  and  as  he  was  a 
priest,  had  some  id.  as  of  navigation,  and  was  once  a 
sort  of  minister  to  Oberea,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
admit  him  on  board,  as  also  his  servant  Taijota  at  his 
earnest  request. 

When  the  time  for  departure  approached,  captain 
Cook  going  to  obtain  a  drawing  of  the  moral,  which 
Tootahah  had  at  Eparre,  ivas  met  there  by  Oberea 
and  others,  and  all  in  good  humour.  Tiqjia,  who 
had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  given  them  some 
tokens  of  remembrance,  came  back  with  the  captain 
and  his  train  ;  the  principal  persons  came  likewise  on 
board,  the  vessel  was  surrounded  with  canoes  full  of 
the  common  people,  and  all  animosities  bein<>-  for- 
gotten, the  good-natured  people  of  Otaheite  shed 
tears  at  the  departure  of  their  guests,  Tupia  was  much 
moved,  but  he  used  every  effort  to  suppress  the  feelin<>s 
natural  to  such  a  one  on  leaving  his  country.  He  went 
with  Mr.  Banks  to  the  mast-head,  from  whence, 
waving  his  hand,  he  took  his  last  farewell,  and  de- 
parted with  captain  Cook,  who  had  staid  three  mouths 
at  this  island. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

State  of  Otaheite  on  captain  Cook's  second  Viiit.  Re- 
volution there.  Otoo,  a  Timid  Prince,  King  of  the 
whole  island.  Friendly  conference  with  Waheatow, 
The  king  visited  on  shorc^  and  entertained  on  board. 
SiratiHicin  of  one  of  the  Natives  defeated.  Ships  de- 
part. Oinai,  a  native  of  Bolabola,  sails  with  captain 
jt'urneau.vfor  Hue/land. 

AFTER  having  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  of 
shipwreck  on  a  tremendons  rock,  captain  Cyok 


in  his  second  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  Resolution^ 
having  also  with  him  the  Adventure,  captain  Fiiv-- 
neaux,  came  to  Otaheite,  and  anchored  in  Oaitipilni- 
Bay  on  the  18th  of  August,  I77;3.  Several  of  the 
natives  were  about,  and  even  on  board  the  ships,  while 
they  were  in  the  utmost  peril  of  destruction,  vet  they 
appeared  quite  insensible  of  the  situation  of  the  voy- 
agers, and  came  and  went  without  any  seeming  con- 
cern, a  circnmst.mce  which  was  thonght  not  a  little 
singular.  It  wasevening  before  they  asked  afterTupia, 
and  they  were  satisfied  when  they  heard  the  cause  of 
^  his  death. 

I  There  was  now  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  hogs, 
though  these  animals  were  seen  on  shore  in  great  num- 
bers, it  being-  asserted  that  they  belonged  to  the  chief 
Waheatow. 

At  this  liuKi  a  n.an,  supposed  to  be  a  principal 
pei-son,  came  on  boai"d  with  many  of  bis  friends,  and 
received  some  presents ;  but  both  he  and  they  beings 
detected  in  several  thefts,  they  were  all  turned  out  of 
the  ship,  and  the  captain  ordered  two  muskets  to  be 
fired  over  his  canoe  after  he  had  em})arked,  which 
aifrighted  the  pretended  chief  so  much,  that  he  quit- 
ted it,  and  jumped  into  the  water.  A  boat  being^ 
dispatched  for  the  canoe,  the  crew  were  pelted  with 
stones  from  the  shore.  A  cannon,  loaded  with  ball, 
was  therefore  fired  along  the  coast ;  and  the  captain 
going  off  in  another  boat,  they  soon  obtained  the  ob- 
ject in  question.  However,  the  English  and  the  In- 
dians becoming  friends  again,  the  captured  vessel  was 
soon  restored. 

^Ir.  Banks  and  several  people  were  now  asked  for, 
who  had  been  at  Otaheite  on  captain  Cook's  first  voy- 
age ;  and  the  natives  also  infornjed  their  guests,  that 
there  had  been  a  I  tattle  since  the  Endeavour's  depar- 
ture, in  which  both  Tuborai  Tamaide,  and  Toot-.thah, 
the  regent,  were  slain.  That  a  prince  named  Otoo 
now  governed  in  his  stead,  and  peace  was  fully  esta- 
blished on  the  island. 

When  Waheatow  came  into  the  neighbourhood, 
being  desirous  to  see  captain  Couk,  the  latter  went 
accordingly,  accompanie/l  by  captain  Furneaux,  some 
gentlemen,  and  several  of  the  natives,  and  met  him 
advancing,  with  a  numerous  train,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  who  halted 
when  he  perceived  the  company.  He  well  recol- 
lected the  captain,  whom  he  placed  on  the  same  seat 
with  himself,  and  enquired  after  some  of  the  English 
that  he  had  seen  at  Otaheite  in  1709,  at  which  time 
this  chief  was  called  Teraee,  he  having  assumed  his 
father's  name  after  his  decease.  He  received  many 
presents  from  the  captain,  seemed  concerned  when 
he  was  told  the  vessel  would  sail  next  day,  and 
promised  that  the  English  should  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  hogs  if  they  would  stay  longer.  He  could 
not  be  gratified  in  this  particular,  but  his  guests  re- 
mained with  him  all  the  morning.  This  chief  gave 
them  two  hogs  at  parting,  and  more  were  got  at  the 
trading  places  ;  so  that  the  fresh  [)ork  was  served  up  to 
the  crews  of  both  the  ships :  besides  that  a  lieutenant 
who  was  left  on  shore  for  the  purpose,  followed  and 
brought  eight  pigs  on  board  the  vessels,  after  they  had 
departed  (being  plentifully  supplied  by  the  canoes  at- 
tending them  with  fruits,  which  relieved  the  sick)  for 
Matavai-Bay,  in  the  same  island. 

Arriving  there  on  the  2oth  of  the  month,  the  deck 
was  presently  crowde<l  with  natives  (most  of  « hom 
knew  captain  Cook)  before  the  ships  could  come  to 
an  anchor ;  -and  the  new  king,  Otoo,  waited  with  a 
great  crowd  on  shove ;  bat  when  the  captain  was 
going  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  understood  that  this  timid 
prince  hatl  suddenly  retired  to  Oparree  in  a  sort  of 
panic.  It  was  not  possible  to  assign  or  guess  at  any 
rational  grounds  for  such  a  behaviour,  since  the  peo- 
ple in  general  were  happy  in  seeing  this  gallant  offi- 
cer ;  and  as  they  well  knew  he  never  attempted  to 
exert  his  force  against  them  without  suflicient  provo- 
cation.    Notwithstanding  this,   the   captain  set   ont 

for 
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for  Oparree,  accompanied  by  captain  Ftuneaux,  Ma- 
litnta  his  wife,  and  other  persoas ;  and  thov  were  all 
condncted  to  the  king-,  who  sat,  attended  i)v  numbers, 
in  the  old  patriarchal  fashion  common  here,  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree.  Several  presents 
bein^  made  him  and  his  attendants,  some  pieces  of 
cloth  were  offered  on  tiieir  part ;  but  they  were  g-ivcn 
to  understand,  that  as  all  they  had  received  was  in- 
tended only  in  token  of  friendship,  nothing;  wonld  l>e 
accepted  in  return.  Otoo  was  well  made,  of  an 
ag-reeable  person,  six  feet  high,  and  abont  30  years  of 
age.  All  his  subjects  were  uncovered  before  him. 
He  promised  to  send  some  hogs,  but  seemed  back- 
ward in  engaging"  himself  to  come  on  board  one  of 
the  .-.hips,  because,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  was  afraid 
of  what  he  would  have  had  more  reason  to  fear  at  a 
distance,  the  great  guns ;  but  in  uncultivated  minds 
there  is  no  accounting  for  prejudices. 

Ho-i"p\er,  he  got  the  better  of  his  fears  so  far  as  to 
pay  the  L.;;  lish  a  visit,  after  much  persuasion,  com- 
ing on  board,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
his  sisters,  and  attendants,  all  of  whom  received  pre- 
sents, which  they  carried  back  to  Oparree,  after  they 
had  breakfasted.  When  captain  Cook  landed  with 
his  conipan}'^,  the  mother  of  Tootahah,  laid  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, 
that  her  son,  his  f  rienil  Tootahah  was  no  more  ;  and 
this  humane  man  must  have  melted  in  sympathetic 
sorrow,  had  not  the  king  separated  them  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  give  his 
consent  that  they  should  meet  again. 

This  prince,  to  whom  captain  Furneaux  gave  a  he 
and  a  she-goat,  having  found  that  the  great  guns  were 
not  likely  to  do  him  any  harm,  took  courage,  and  ho- 
noured the  English  a  second  time  with  his  presence, 
bringing  a  hog,  some  fruits,  and  cloth  to  captain  Cook ; 
and  then  going  on  board  the  Adventure,  compliment- 
ed captain  Furneaux  with  similar  presents,  for  all 
which  he  received  a  suitable  return;  and  his  sister 
was  dressed  out  by  captain  Cook  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  When  he  thought  proper  to  depart,  he  \\  as 
entertained  with  bagpipes  and  dancing,  Vihich  latter 
was  pretty  closely  imitated  by  some  of  his  own  atten- 
flants.  His  majesty  of  Otaheite  promised  also  to  pay 
his  English  friends  a  third  visit;  but  as  this  was  only 
on  condition  that  they  should  first  wait  on  him,  both 
the  captains  made  an  excursion  to  Oparree,  and  pre- 
sented hiai  with  some  articles  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  One  of  the  gifts  was  a  broad  sword, 
v/hich  so  much  aftVighted  him,  that  at  first  he  had 
desired  it  might  be  taken  away.  With  much  per- 
suasion, however,  he  was  prevailed  on  for  a  little  time 
to  wear  it  l)y  his  side. 

After  this,  they  repaired  to  the  theati-e,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  a  piece,  consisting-  of  comedy 
and  dance.  The  subject  they  could  not  well  find 
out;  though  they  heard  frequent  mention  of  captain 
Cook's  name  during-  tlie  performance. 

When  this  diversion  was  over,  the  king  desired  his 
guests  to  depart,  and  loaded  them  with  fruit  and  fish. 
He  sent  more  fruit  and  fish  the  next  morning.  Captain 
Cook  presented  him  ^vith  three  Cape  sheep,  as  it  was 
his  last  visit.  With  this  present  he  was  well  pleased, 
though  he  liad  not  much  reason  to  be  so,  as  they 
Mere  all  wethers.  This  he  was  made  acquainted 
•with.  Tootahah's  mother  again  presented  herself 
to  captain  Cook,  but  could  not  look  upon  him  with- 
out shedding  many  tears.  Having  <letermined  to 
leave  the  island,  the  king  seemed  mu'-h  affected  when 
caj)taiu  Cook  told  him  of  his  resolution.  They  em- 
braced each  other  several  times  and  departed.  The 
lieutenant  returning,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  hogs 
promise<l,  there  came  with  him  Pattatou  (the  chief 
of  the  district  of  Attahounou)  with  his  wife,  to  pay 
captain  Cook  a  visit,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
two  hogs  an«l  some  fish.  The  lieutenant  got  like- 
wise two  more  hogs.  As  the  wind  was  westerly,  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  their  friends  sooner  than  they 
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wished,  but  they  were  well  satisfied  vvilh  their  recep- 
tion. 

Captain  Wallis  had  planted  several  sorts  of  gar- 
dien-seed  and  divcr>i  kinds  of  fruits,  of  which  there 
were  no  remains  when  captain  Cook  left  the  island 
on  the  former  voyage.  On  his  arrival  in  1773,  he 
tound  none  of  the  various  see»ls  that  had  been  sown 
by  Europeans,  had  succeeded,  t^xcept  pumpkins,  and 
for  these  the  natives  had  not,  as  may  be  well  supposed, 
the  least  esteem.  While  the  ships"  staid  at  Otaheite, 
Tervah,  a  sensible  old  chief,  invited  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen into  his  canoe,  in  which  thev  accompanied 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  place  of  their  residence.  In 
their  passage  the  old  man  asked  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  tile  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
country  from  whence  those  wonderful  strangers  came. 
He  concluded  that  Mv.  Banks,  whom  he  had  seen  a 
fev/  years  before,  could  be  no  less  than  the  king's 
brother,  and  that  ca]>tain  Cook  was  high  admiral. 
The  information  that  was  given  him,  was  received 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  surprize  and  attention ; 
but  when  he  was  told,  that  in  England  there  were 
neither  liread-fruit  nor  cocoa-nut  trees,  he  seemed  to 
think  meanly  of  it,  notwithstanding  all  its  other 
advantages. 

A  short  time  before  the  ships  got  under  SLii!,  a 
young  man,  whose  name  was  Pores,  came  on  board 
the  Resolution,  and  requested  the  commander  to  take 
him  with  him,  which,  as  it  was  apprehended  he  might 
be  of  occasional  service,  was  complied  with.  Many 
others  offered  themselves,  but  were  refused.  The 
only  terms  proposed  by  this  youth  were  an  axe  and  a 
spike-nail  for  his  fatlier,  who  was  then  on  boaixl.  He 
had  them  accordingly,  and  they  parted  just  as  the 
vessel  was  getting  under  sail,  without  the  least  ap- 
parent natural  affection.  This  raised  a  doubt  as  to 
their  consanguinity,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  cajioe 
conducted  by  two  more  coming  alongside,  as  they' 
were  standing  out  of  the  bay,  and  d^^-manding  the 
young  man  in  the  name  of  Otoo,  who  was  not  then 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

As  the  person  in  question  seemed  at  first  undeter- 
mined in  his  own  choice,  whether  he  should  go  or 
stay,  an  offer  was  made  to  send  him  back,  if  the  axe 
and  spike-nail  were  returned ;  but  the  men  who  de- 
manded him,  declared  they  were  not  on  shore,  and, 
waving-  their  claim,  departed. 

In  the  year  17(}7  and  1768,  the  island  of  Otaheite, 
as  it  were,  swarmed  with  hogs  and  fowls;  but  at  this 
time  it  was  so  ill  supplied  with  these  animals,  that 
hardly  any  thing  would  tempt  the  owners  to  part 
with  them,  and  the  little  stock  they  had,  seemed  U> 
be  at  the  disposal  of  their  kings.  When  the  vessels 
lay  at  Oaifipiha-Bay,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tiarrabou, 
or  1(  s>er  peninsula,  our  people  were  given  to  under- 
stand, as  we  have  observed,  that  every  hog  and 
fowl  belonged  to  Waheatow ;  and  that  all  the  king- 
dom of  Opoureonu,  or  the  greater  peninsula,  belonged 
to  Otoo. 

While  at  this  island,  they  got  only  twenty-four 
in  seventeen  days,  half  of  which  came  from 
the  kings  themselves,  and  the  other  half  they  were 
inclined  to  think  were  sold  by  their  permission. 
They  attributed  the  scarcity  of  hogs  to  two  causes  ; 
first,  to  the  great  munber  of  these  animals  which  had 
been  consumed,  and  carried  away  for  stock,  bv  the 
ships  that  had  touched  here  of  late  years;  secondly, 
to  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Two,  they  knew,  had  commenced  since  the  year 
17U7  ;  but  now  peace  reigned  among  them,  though 
they  did  not  seem  to  entertain  a  cordial  friendship  for 
each  other.  Our  people  could  not  loarn  the  occasion 
of  the  late  war,  nor  who  were  victorious  in  the 
confiict;  but  they  learnt,  that  in  the  last  battle, 
which  terminated  the  dispute,  nundjei-s  were  killed 
on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  Opoureouu,  Toota- 
hah, their  very  good  friend,  was  killed,  and  several 
other  chiefs. 
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A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Captain  Fuvneax,  iu  September  1773,  asrvcecl  to 
receive  on  boaril  his  s!'ip  a  young' man  named  Omai, 
a  native  of  Ulietea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  vvhei'e 
he  had  some  property,  of  which  he  was  dispossessed 
by  the  i)eople  of  Bolabola.  The  two  ships  separating 
in  a  storm  a  few  montlis  afterwards,  tlie  voyage?  of 
the  Adventure  was  brought  to  a  n^.uch  earlier  conclu- 
sion than  that  of  the  ResoUv=ion;  for  she  arrived  at 
Spithead  in  .Tidy  following. 

Captain  Cook  did  not  at  first  think  Omai  a  proper 
]ierson  to  bring  to  England  ;  but,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  declared,  that  he  much 
doubTed  whether  any  other  of  the  natives  would  have 
"iven  more  general  satisfaction  l)y  his  behaviour 
;iniongst  our  people  ;  being-  of  opinion  that  the  quali- 
ties of  his  head  and  heart  did  honour  to  human  na- 
ture ;  and  lie  was  described,  perhaps  rather  too  par- 
tially, as  being  endued  with  a  great  share  of  under- 
standing, quick  parts,  and  honest  principles,  which 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  best  company,  and  a 
]>roper  degree  of  pride,  which  induced  him  to  avoiil 
the  company  of  |)ersons  of  inferior  rank  ;  r.nd  it  was 
said,  that  tliougl),  doubtless,  he  had  passions  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  the  same  ag-e,  he  had  judgment 
cnonu'li  not  to  indulge  tbcm  to  an  excess.  His  prin- 
cinaf  patrons  whilst  in  England  were  the  carl  of 
Sandwich,  Mr.  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander.  His  no- 
Ide  patron,  then  fiist  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  majesty  at  Ivew,  and  during  his  stay 
in  England  he  received  many  favwirs;  and  his  taste 
for  pleasure,  whatever  share  he  possessed  of  it,  was 
certainly  anqdy  gratilied ;  though  perhaps  more  care 
was  taken  to  satisfy  him,  and  also  render  him  pleas- 
ing to  others,  than  to  cultivate  more  solid  talents,  and 
thoroughly  enlighten  his  mind.  Something  of  this 
kind  a[)pears  likely,  at  least  from  the  sequel  of 
his  adventures,  as  lair  as  they  have  come  to  our  kuow- 
ledg:e. 


CHAR    XIV. 

(Jciptaui.  Cook  on  his  tJdrd  and  last  Voyage,  arrives 
n-ith  Omai  at  Olalieile.  Visited  hy  the  Natives. 
AecfiWit  of  the  Sjxiniards  havincf  landed  on  the 
Island.  Great  Joy  there  on  the  Captain's  Arrival, 
ivhu  introduces  Omai  to  the  King.  A  Banrpiet  and 
dramatic  Entertainment.  Manner  of  embalming 
the  bodies  of  Persons  of  Distinction.  Description 
of  the  House  built  by  the  Spaniards.  Departure 
of'  the  Vessels.  Observations  on  Omais  Conduct 
at  Oiaheite. 

CAPTAIN  COOK,  sading-  on  his  third  and  last 
voyage,  for  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  iScc. 
with  Omai  on  board,  came  to  Otaheite,  and  steered 
fii)r  Oaitipilia-bay,   on  the  12th  of  August,  1777. 

,.  On  approaching  the  land,  the  vessels  were  attended 
bjs  several  canoes,  bnt  as  these  did  not  appear  to 
contain  any  persons  of  distinction,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them  ;  nor  did  those  on  board  seem  to  know 
that  Omai  was  their  countryman ;  but  at  length  a 
chief,,  called  Ootee,  whom  the  captain  had  known 
before,  with  some  others,  recognized  Omai ;  anvjng 
these  was  his  brother-in-law.  There  was  nothing 
striking,  however,  in  the  meeting  of  these  two  per- 
sons, till  Omai,  conducting  his  relation  into  the  ca- 
bin, made  him  a  present  of  some  red  feathers.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known,  Ootee,  who  before  scarcely 
thought  it  worth  while  to  speak  to  him,  now  desired 
they  might  exchange  names,  and  become  fiiends 
(which  was  conlirnied  by  a  |)resent)  according  to  the 
custoiu  of  the  country.  This  might  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  was  to  be  expected;  and  it  was  a 
pity  that  the  traveller,  thus  happily   returned,    who 
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wanted  not  for  proper  advice,  did  not  conduct  himseh 
accordingly. 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  standing  for  the 
bay,  where  they  did  not  came  to  an  anchor  till  the 
13th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  were  surrounded  bv  a 
nundjer  of  canoes,  the  news  of  Omai's  being  on 
board,  and  of  the  red  feathers,  ha\  ing  been  sufficientlv 
circulated  ;  but  as  nund>ers  on  board  were  possessed 
of  this  article,  it  appeared,  that  so  precarious  and  fluc- 
tuating wAs  the  state  of  trafhc  and  barter,  that  a  quan- 
tity of  feathers,  which  might  be  taken  from  the  body" 
of  a  tom-tit,  would,  early  in  the  morning,  have  pur- 
chased a  hog  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight:  they 
decreased  above  five  hundred  per  cent,  in  value  in 
a  few  hours :  however,  the  balance,  even  then,  was 
considerably  in  favour  of  our  people,  and  red  fea- 
thers still  preserved  a  superiority  over  eveiy  other 
commodity. 

The  ofHcers  were  now  informed  by  the  natives  who 
came  off  to  them,  that  since  captaiui  Cook  had  beea 
at  this  island  in  177  1,  two  ships  had  been  twice  in 
this  bay,  and  had  left  animals  there  resembling  those 
they  had  on  board;  but  on  a  minute  enquiry  into 
particulars,  they  were  found  to  consist  only  of  hogs,, 
dogs,  goats,  a  bull,  and  the  male  of  another  animal, 
which  the  natives  so  imperi'cctly  described,  that  they 
could  not  conjectwrc  what  it  was.  These  siiips,  they 
said,  had  come  from  a  place  called  Reema,  wiiich  was 
snp|)osed  to  be  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  that 
these  late  visi-tors  were  consequently  Spaniards^ 
Thoy  added,  that  the  first  time  they  arrived,  they 
built  a  house,  and  left  behind  them  two  priests,  a  l)oy 
or  servant,  and  a  fourth  person  whom  thev  called 
Mateema,  much  spoken  of  at  this  time,  taking  away 
with  them,  when  the}'  sailed,  four  of  the  natives  :  that 
about  ten  months  after,  the  same  ships  returned,  bring- 
ing back  only  two  of  the  natives,  the  other  two  hav- 
ing died  at  Lima;  and  that,  after  a  short  stay,  they 
took  awav  the  people  they  had  left,  but  that  the  house 
they  had  erecied  was  then  standing. 

Not  long  after  the  shi[">s  had  anchored  in  the  bav, 
Omai's  sister  came  on  board,  in  order  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  return.  It  was  pleasing"  to  observe,  that 
their  meeting  was  marked  with  expressions  of  the 
tcnderest  afl'ectiou,  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scvibetl. 

Captain  Cook  having-  receivctl  a  message  from 
Waheiadooa,  prince  of  Tiarraboo,  notifying  his  arri- 
val, and  requesting  he  would  come  ashore  to  meet  him, 
Omai  and  the  captain  prepared  to  make  him  a  visit 
in  form.  Omai,  on  this  occasion  took  some  pains 
to  dress  himself,  not  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
nor  that  of  Otaheite  or  Tongataboo,  or  in  the  dress- 
of  any  other  country  ;  but  in  a  strange  medly  of  all 
the  habilinu  nts  and  ornaments  of  which  he  was  pos- 
sessed. Thus  equipped,  on  landing,  they  fii*st  jiaid 
a  visit  to  Etary,  an  ohl  chief,  who  being  carried  on 
an  hand-barrow,  acconipanied  them  to  a  large  build- 
in"",  where  he  was  set  down.  Omai  seated  himself 
on  one  side,  and  the  captain  on  the  other.  The 
voung  chief  soon  after  arrived,  attended  by  his  mo- 
ther and  several  principal  men,  who  all  seated  them- 
selves opposite  to  their  visitors.  One  who  sat  near 
the  captain  made  a  short  speech,  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate sentences,  part  of  which  was  dictated  by  those 
about  him.  Another,  on  the  opposite  side,  near  the 
chief,  spoke  next,  Etary  after  him,  and  tiien  Omai. 
The  subjects  of  these  orations  were,  captain  Cook's 
arrival.  The  Resolution  took  her  old  station  in  Ma- 
tavai-Bay. 

The  most  extravagant  signs  of  joy  were  displayed 
by  the  natives  of  t)taheite  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Eu'ilish,  somc^of  the  ceremonies  attending  which, 
namely,  women's  beating  tiieir  A»reasts,  ami  people's 
wounding  themselves  with  shark's  tieeth,  could  not 
but  ap|)ear  strange,  and  even  ilisgusting,  to  Europeans. 
In  the  mean  time  there  was  scarcely  a  child  thaf 
could  lisp  the  word  Toote  (captain  Cook's  appella- 
tion 
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tion   among-  theui)   who  was  silent,  or  cVul  not  give 
some  tokens  of  sharinu;  in  the  general  satisfaction  ;  yet 
in  their  snbsequent  dealings,  tfiev  shewed  sntiiciently, 
as  usual,  that  a  mercenary  tlisposition  picvailed  among  ; 
them.  j 

Otoo,  the   king   of  the   island,  accompanied  by  a  j 
great  nnaiber  of  the  natives,  in  their  canoes,  came  j 
from  Oparrec  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  ;  i 
and  having  landed  on  Motavai-Point,  sent  a  n\essen- 
ger  ou  board,    intimating  his  desire  to  see    captain  i 
Cook  there.    The  captain  accordingly  went  on  shore,  j 
attended  by   Oniai,  and  some  of  the  oOicirs.     They  ' 
found  a  vast  multitude   of  people   assembled  on  this  | 
occasion,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  the  king,  with 
his  father,  his  two  brothers,  and  three  sisters.     The 
captain  sahiU  d   Otoo,   and   was  followed   by    Omai, 
who  kneeled  and.  embraced  his  legs.     Though  Omai, 
had   prepared  himself  for  this  ceremony,  by  dressing 
himself  in  his  best  apparel,  and  behaved  with  great 
respect  and  modesty,  yet  very  little  notice  was  taken 
of  him.     IFe  made  the  king  a  present  of  two  yards 
of  gold  cloth,  and  a  large  tassel  of  red  feathers  ;  and 
the  captain  gave  him  a  gold-laced  hat,  a  suit  of  tine 
linen,  some  tools,  a  quantity  of  red  feathers,  and  one 
of  the  bonnets  worn  at  the  Friendly  Islands. 

Afterwards  the  king  and  all  the  rftyal  family  ac- 
companied captain  Cook  on  board,  followed  by 
several  canoes  plentifully  laden  with  all  kinds  ot 
provisions.  Each  family  owned  a  part,  so  that  the 
captain  had  a  present  from  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
each  received  from  him  a  separate  present  in  i-eturn. 
TSot  long  after  the  king's  mother  came  on  board, 
bringing  with  her  some  provisions  and  cloth,  which 
she  divided  between  the  captain  and  Omai.  Though 
the  latter  was  but  little  noticed  at  first  by  his  country-  \ 
men,  they  no  sooner  gained  information  of  his  wealth, 
than  they  began  to  court  his  friendship.  Captain 
Cook  encouraged  this  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  be- 
ing ilesirous  of  fixing  him  with  Otoo,  antl  intended 
to  leave  all  the  European  animals  at  this  island,  as 
he  thought  Omai  would  be  able  to  give  the  natives 
some  instructions  with  regard  to  their  use  and  ma- 
nagement. 

Ssoon  after  the  ships  were  moored,  captain  Cook, 
with  Omai,  took  an  airing  on  horseback,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  inhabitants,  many  hundreds  ot 
whom  followed  him  with  loud  acclamations.  Omai, 
to  excite  their  admiratiousthe  more,  was  dressed  cap- 
a-pee  in  a  suit  of  armour,  and  was  mounted  and 
caparisoned  with  his  sword  and  pike,  like  St.  George 
going  to  kill  the  dragon,  whom  he  very  nearly  repre- 
sented ;  only  that  Omai  had  pistols  in  his  holsters,  of 
•which  the  bold  saint  knew  not  the  use.  Omai,  how- 
ever, made  good  use  of  his  arms ;  for  when  the  crowd 
became  clamorous  and  troublesome,  he  every  now  and 
then  pulled  out  a  pi^tol  and  fired  it  over  them,  which 
never  failed  to  disperse  them. 

While  the  vessels  lay  in  Matavai-llarbour,  the 
commanders,  with  the  principal  otlicers  and  gentle- 
men, embarked  on  board  the  pinnaces,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  were  decked  in  all  the  magnificence  that 
silken  streamers,  embroidered  ensigns,  and  other  gor- 
geous decorations  could  «lisplay,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
king  at  Oparree.  Omai,  to  surprise  them  the  more, 
was  clothed  in  a  captain's  uniform,  and  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  British  officer. 

From  ^latavai  to  Oparree,  is  about  six  miles. 
When  the  party  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  they 
were  received  by  the  marines  then  underarms.  As 
soon  as  the  company  were  disembarked  the  whole 
band  of  nuisic  struck  up  a  military  march,  and  the 
procession  began.  The  road  from  the  beach  to  thc 
entrance  of  the  palace  (about  half  a  mile)  was  lined 
ou  both  sides  with  natives  from  all  parts,  expecting 
to  see  Omai  on  horseback,  as  the  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance ou  the  other  side  of  the  island  had  already 
jeached  the  iiihabitants  on  this.  The  whole  court 
v.cre    likewise   assembled,   and  the   king,   with    his 


sisters,  on  the  approach  of  captain  Cook,  came 
forth  to  meet  him.  As  he  was  perfectly  known  by 
them,  their  iirst  salutations  were  friendly,  according 
to  their  known  customs;  and  when  these  were  over, 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  every  gentlemau  in 
company,  and  that  too  with  a  politeness  quite  un- 
expected by  those  who  had  never  before  been  on  this 
island. 

As  soon  as  the  company  had  entered  the  palace 
and  w«re  seated,  some  discourse  passed  between  the 
king  and  captain  Cook  ;  after  which  ()mai  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  and  paid  the  usual  homage 
of  a  subject  to  a  sovereign  of  that  country,  which  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  being  uncovered  before  him, 
and  then  entered  into  a  famihar  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels. 

Otoo,  impatient  to  hear  his  story,  asked  him  many 
questions  before  he  gave  him  time  to  answer  one. 
He  inquired  about  the  king  of  England,  his  \)\n.ce 
of  residence,  his  court,  his  attendants,  his  warriors, 
his  ships  of  war,  his  morai,  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions. Sec.  Omai  did  not  fail  to  magnify  the  grandeur 
of  the  Great  King.  He  represented  the  splendour  of 
his  court  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  by  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  heaven  ;  the  greatness  of  his  power,  by  the 
thunder  that  shakes  the  earth.  He  said,  this  monarch 
had  three  hundred  thousand  warriors  every  day  at  his 
command,  and  more  than  double  that  number  of  sai- 
lors. That  his  ships  of  war  exceeded  those  atMatavai 
in  magnitude,  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  exceeded 
the  small  canoes  at  Oparree.  ' 

The  king,  astonished,  interrupted  him  :   he  asked 
where  people  could  be  had  to  navigate  so  many  ships? 
and  if  there  were,   how  could   provisions  be  got  for 
such  a  multitude  ?  Omai  assured  him,  that  in  one  city 
only -there  were  more  people  than  were  contained  in 
the  whole  group  of  islands ;  that  the  country  was  full 
of  large  populous  cities;  notwithstanding  which,  pro-' 
visions  were  so  plentiful,  that  for  a  few  pieces  of  yel- 
low metal,  like  those  of  which  he  had  seen  many  (mean- 
ing the  medals  given  by  captain   Cook  to  the  chiefs) 
the  Great  King  could  purchaseaquantityo:  provisions 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sailor  for  a  w  hole 
year.     That  in  the  country  of  the  Great  King,  there 
were  more  than  an  hundred  diflerent  kinds  of  four- 
footed   animals,  from  the  size   of  a  rat,  to  that  of  a^ 
stage  erected  on  an  ordinary  canoe ;  and  that  all  ot 
these  propagated  very  fast. 

He  added,  that  the  ships  of  war  in  rretamie,  were 
furnished  with  poo-poos  (gnns)  each  of  which  would 
receive  the  largest  poo-poo  his  majesty  had  yet  seen, 
within  it ;  that  some  carried  a  hundred  and  more  of 
those  poo-poos,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  a 
thousand  l:ghling  men,  and  stowage  for  all  kinds  ot 
cordage  and  warlike  stores,  besides  provisions  and 
water  for  a  thousand  days ;  that  they  were  sometimes 
abroad  as  long,  fighting  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Great  King;  that  they  carried  with  them  frequently 
in  these  expeditions,  poo-poos  that  would  liolil  a 
small  hog,  and  which  threw  hollow  globes  of  iron,_ 
of  vast  bigness,  filled  with  fire  and  all  manner  of 
combustibles,  and  inq^lements  of  destruction,  to  a 
great  distance;  a  few  of  which,  were  they  to  be 
thrown  among  the  fleet  of  Otaheitc,  would  set  them 
on  fire,  and  destroy  the  whole  navy,  were  they  ever  so 
numerous. 

The  king  seemed  more  astonished  than  delighted 
at  this  narration,  and  suddenly  left  Omai,  to  join  the 
company  that  were  in  conversation  with  captain 
Cook.  By  this  time  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  conq)any  were  properly  seateil,  was 
brought  in  bv  as  many  tow-tows  as  there  were  per- 
sons to  dine";  besides 'these,  the  king,  the  two  com- 
manders, and  Omai,  had  each  of  them  several  persons 
of  superior  rank  to  attend  them.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  lish  and  fowl  of  ^arious  kinds,  dressed  after  their 
manner;  barbecued  pigs,  stewed  yams,  and  fruit  ot 
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^he  most  delicious  flavour,  all  served  with  ease  and 
regularity. 

The  guests  were  condiKited  to  the  theatre,  where 
a  compauy  of  players  were  in  readiness  to  perform  a 
dramatical  entertainment. 

The  drama  was  regularly  divided  into  three  acts : 
the  first  coi^sisted  of  dancing'  and  dumb  shew  ;  the 
second  of  comedy,  which  to  tliose  wlio  midcrstood 
the  language,  was  very  laughahlo  ;  for  Oniai  and 
the  natives  appeared  highly  diverted  the  whole  time; 
the  last  was  a  musical  piece,  in  v^hich  the  young- 
princesses  were  the  sole  performers.  Between  the 
icts,  some  feats  of  arms  were  exhibited,  by  comba- 
tants with  lances  and  clubs.  One  made  the  attack, 
the  other  stood  upon  the  defensive.  He  wiio  made 
the  attack,  bi'andished  his  lance,  and  either  threw, 
pushed,  or  used  it,  instead  of  his  club.  He  who  was 
upon  the  defensive,,  stuck  the  point  of  Ids  lance  in  the 
ground,  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  thtUthe  upper  ])art 
rose  above  his  head  ;  and  by  o))serving  the  eye  of  his 
enemy,  parried  his  blows,  or  his  strokes,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  lance,  and  it  was  rare  that  he  was  hurt  by 
the  clul).  If  his  antagonist  struck  at  his  legs,  he 
shewed  his  agility  by  jumping  over  the  club :  and  if 
at  his  head,  he  was  no  less  nimble  in  crouching  under 
it.  Their  dexterity  consisted  chiefly  in  the  defence, 
otherwise  the  combat  might  have  been  fatal,  which 
always  ended  in  good  humour. 

These  entertainments,  which  generally  lasted  about 
four  hours,  were  really  diverting.  In  th«  hornpipe, 
they  excelled  t!ie  Europeans,  for  they  added  contor- 
tions of  the  face  and  nniscles  to  the  nimbleness  of 
the  foot,  that  were  inimitable.  Their  comedy  seemed 
to  consist  of  some  simple  story,  made  laughable  by 
the  maijnir  of  delivery,  somewliat  in  the  style  of  the 
merry-andrews  formerly  at  the  fairs  in  J]ngland. 
•  As  night  came  on,  the  commanders  took  their 
leave,  after  inviting  the  king  and  his  attendants  to 
dine  on  board  the  Resolution.  They  were  conducted 
to  the  water-side,  in  the  same  manner  as  tliey  ap- 
proached tlie  palace,  and  were  attended  by  the  king 
and  royal  family.  The  next  morning  Omai's  mother, 
and  several  of  his  relations  arrived  ;  but  their  in- 
terview was  not  like  that  between  him  and  his  sister, 
for  the  old  lady  wounded  herself  with  shark's  teeth, 
which  appeared  but  an  odd  idea  of  joy  to  the  voy- 
agers. 

Our  people  had  brought  from  the  other  islands 
sseveral  shadciock-trees,  which  they  planted  here,  and 
there  appeared  to  them  a  probability  of  their  succeed- 
ing, unless  their  growth  should  be  checked  by  the  same 
idle  curiosity  which  destroyed  a  vine  planted  at  Oaiti- 
piha  by  the  Spaniards.  Many  of  the  natives  assembled 
to  taste  the  first  fruits  it  produced;  b\it  being  still  sour, 
they  considered  it  little  belter  than  poison,  and  trod  it 
under  foot.  I 

The  captain  attending  Otoo  to  his  father's,  he  saw  I 
several  people  employed  in  dressing  two  girls  with 
fine  cloth,  after  a  very  singular  fashion.  There  were 
several  pieces,  one  end  of  which  was  held  over  the 
heads  of  the  girls,  while  the  remainder  was  wrapped 
round  their  bodies  under  the  arm-pits.  The  upper 
ends  were  thmi  let  fall,  and  hung  in  folds  to  the 
ground,  over  the  other,  so  as  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  a  circular  hoop  petticoat :  lastly,  round  the 
sides  of  all  were  wrapped  several  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
various  colours,  which  considerably  encreascd  the 
size,  it  being  five  or  six  yards  m  circuit ;  and  the 
weight  of  this  singular  attire  was  as  much  as  the 
poor  girls  could  support.  To  each  were  hung  two 
taames,  or  breast-plates,  in  order  to  establish  the 
wluk,  and  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  Thus 
equipped,  they  were  taken  on  board,  together  with 
several  hogs,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit,  the  whole  be- 
ing a  present  to  the  English  commander  from  Otoo's 
father. 

Those  who  are  dressed  in  this  manner,  are  called 
atee ;  but  this  ceremony  is  never  performed,  except 
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when  large  presents  of  cloth  are  to  be  made.  It 
never  was  seen  practised  upon  any  other  occasion ;. 
but  both  captain  Cook,  and  captain  Clerke,  who 
sailed  under  his  command,  had  cloth  presented  to 
them  afterwards,  wrapped  round  the  bearers  in  the 
same  manner. 

Captain  Cook,  going  to  see  ai>  embalmed  corpse, 
near  tlic  residtMicc  of  Otoo,  on  enquiry  it  was  found 
to  be  the  remains  of  Tee,  a  chief  well  known  to  hi:n, 
when  he  last  visited  thi.s  island.  It  was  lying  in  aa 
elegant  toopapaoo,  in  all  respects  simitar  to  that  at 
Oaitipiha,  in  which  the  remains  of  Woheatow,  the 
elder,  were  deposited.  The  body  was  found  un- 
covered, within  the  toojvapaoo,  and  wrapped  up  in 
cloth.  At  the  captain's  desire,  the  person  who  had 
the  care  of  it  brought  it  out,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
kind  of  bier,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  |>erfect  view  of  it. 
The  attendants  then  ornamented  the  place  with  mat* 
and  cloth,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ]jroduce  at 
pleasing;  effect.  The  body  was  entire  in  every  part; 
putrefaction  seemed  hardly  to  bo  begun,  and  not  th& 
least  disagreeable  smell  proceeded  from  it,  though 
this  was  one  of  the  hottest  climates,  and  Tee  had 
been  dead  above  four  months.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  shrinking  of  the  muscular  parts  and  eyes,  but  the 
hair  an<l  nails  were  in  their  original  state,  and  the 
several  joints  were  pliable.  The  deceased  are  thus 
preserved,  by  drawing  out  the  intestines,  and  other 
viscera,  after  which  the  whole  cavity  is  slufted  with 
cloth  ;  that  when  any  moisture  appeared,  it  was  im- 
mediately dried  up,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over 
with  perfumed  cocoa-nut  oil,  which,  frequently  re- 
peated, preserved  them  several  months  ;  after  which 
ti>cy  mouldered  away  graikially.  Omai  told  them, 
that  the  bodies  of  all  their  great  men,  who  die  a 
natural  death,  are  thus  preserved,  and  exposed  ta 
public  inspection. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  captain 
Cook,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  strangcis  who 
visited  Otaheito,  and  the  house  they  luid  erected,  was 
resolved  to  survey  this  edifice,  ol'  Avbich  the  reader 
will  take  the  following  description  : 

"  It  stood  near  the  beach,  and  was  coinprised  of 
wooden  materials,  such  as  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  thither  ready  prepared,  the  planks  being  all 
numbered  ;  and  it  consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  in 
the  innermost  of  which  were  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and 
a  bench ;  some  old  hats  and  other  triiles  were  als» 
left  there;  and  of  these  the  natives  appeared  par'icu- 
larly  careful,  as  well  as  of  the  building  itself,  which 
was  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a- 
sort  of  shed  they  had  erected  over  it.  Around  it 
were  a  number  of  scuttles,  as  if  intended  for  air-holes, 
though  there  might  be  a  design  of  rendering  them 
serviceublo  tor  firing'  muskets  from,  if  occasion  required 
it;  and  lite  whole  structure  seemed  to  captain  Cook  to 
indicate  a  deeper  plan  than  the  natives  were  aware  of. 
At  a  little  distance  stood  a  wooden  cross,  on  the  trans- 
verse part  of  which  was  inscribed  C'hrisiiis  viiicot,  and 
on  the  perpendicular,  Carolus  II f.  impcrat,  1774. — 
This  latter  circumstance  being  noticed  by  the  captain, 
he  preserved  the  memory  of  the  visits  of  the  English, 
by  inscribing  Georffms  Tertius,  rex,  ami  is  17(37,  17(>9, 
1773,  177  1,  &  1777.  Near  the  foot  of  the  cross,  was 
the  Sjjanish  commodore's  grave,  who  died  on  the 
island." 

As  it  appeared,  that  whatever  might  be  the  views 
of  the  Spaniartks,  they  ha<l  spared  no  pains  in  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  islanders,  who 
spoke  of  them  with  the  greatest  respect;  so  captain 
Cook  thought  proper  to  caution  them  how  they 
trusted  their  new  friends,  if  ever  they  should  pay 
them  another  vi-.it.  Antl  he  afterwards  heard,  in 
the  course  of  a  conference  with  the  natives,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  desireil  the  Bnglish  should  never  more 
be  adniitted  into  Oaitipiha-ilarbour,  as  they  asserted 
that  all  wiis  ///c/r  property.  But  the  islanders  added, 
in  a  soothing  manner,  "  that  they  were  so  far  from 
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enterfainino-  a  fhoiisrht  of  coiiiplyin;;'  witli  this  injunc- 
tion, that  tiiev  came  to  snncnder  to  the  English  the 
province  of  Tiarahoo,  and  every  thin:i-  '"  it." 

Many  of  the  sailors  beinu;'  very  desirous  to  stay  at 
Otahoilc,  Oioo  interested  himself  in  tlieir  behalf,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Captain  Cook  to  g-rant  tlieir 
recjuest ;  but  he  rejected  peremptorily  every  applica- 
tion of  t!iat  kind,  tliouiih  often  repeated;  nor  would 
he  suffer  any  of  the  natives  to  enter  on  board,  though 
many  woidd  have  gladly  accompanied  the  Europeans 
wherever  they  intended  to  sail,  and  that  too  after 
they  were  assured,  that  they  never  intended  to  visit 
their  country  any  more.  Some  of  the  women  also 
would  have  followed  their  Ehoonoas,  or  British  hus- 
bands, could  they  have  been  permitted  ;  but  the  com- 
mander was  equally  averse  to  the  taking-  any  of  the 
natives  away,  as  to  the  leaving;;-  his  own  people  be- 
hind. 

When  the  king-  found  he  could  not  ol)tain  his 
wishes  in  this  respect,  he  applied  to  Captain  Cook 
for  another  favour,  which  was,  to  allow  our  carpen- 
ters to  make  him  a  chest,  or  press,  to  secure  the 
treasures  he  had  accumulatefl  in  presents ;  he  even 
begged  that  a  bed  might  be  placed  ia  it,  where  he 
intended  to  sleep.  This  rccjuest  the  captain  readily 
granted;  and  while  the  workmen  were  employed  in 
making-  this  uncommon  piece  of  furniture,  they  were 
plentifully  sup])lied  with  barbecued  hog,  and  such 
dainties  as  the  country  aftbrded,  so  that  tiiey  thought 
themselves  amply  compensated  for  tlieir  pains.  Cap- 
tain Cook  accompanied  Otoo  to  Oparrce  :  and  before 
he  left  it  took  a  surve\  of  tlie  cattle  and  poultry  which 
he  iiad  consigned  to  his  friend's  care.  Every  thing 
was  in  a  promising  way,  and  properly  attended  to. 
Two  of  the  geese,  and  two  of  the  ducks  were  sit- 
ting ;  but  tlie  ]>ea-hen  and  turkey-hen  had  neither  of 
them  begun  to  lay.  He  took  fbur  goats  from  Otoo, 
two  of  which  he  intended  to  leave  at  Ulietea,  and 
to  reserve  tv,o  for  the  use  of  any  other  islands  he 
might  touch  at  in  his  passage  to  the  north.  The 
captain  was  informed  by  Otoo,  that  he  had  a  canoe, 
which  he  desired  he  would  take  with  him  as  a  pre- 
.sent  from  ti:e  llaree  of  Olaheitc,  to  the  Eareerahie  of 
Pretaiine.  The  captain  was  highly  pleased  with 
Otoo  for  this  mark  of  his  gratitude.  At  first,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  a  model  of  one  of  their  vessels  of 
war,  but  it  j)roved  to  be  a  small  ivahah,  about  sixteen 
feet  long.  It  was  double,  anc|  jirobably  had  been 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  was  decorated  with  carved 
work,  like  their  canoes  in  general.  It  being-  inconve- 
nient to  take  it  on  board,  the  captain  could  only  thank 
him  for  his  good  intention  ;  but  the  king-  would  have 
been  much  better  pleased  if  liis  present  could  have 
been  accepted. 

JJy  the  following- manoeuvre  of  this  prince,  it  will 
appear  that  the  people  of  this  island  do  not  want  for 
address  in  bringing  about  their  purposes.  Among 
other  things  which  the  captain  had  at  different  times 
given  Otoo,  was  a  spving-glass  :  having  been  two  or 
three  days  possessed  of  this  glass,  he,  perhaps,  grew 
tired  of  it,  or  discovered  that  it  could  not  be  of  any 
use  to  him  ;  he  therefore  carried  it  privately  to  cap- 
tain Cierke,  telling^  him,  that  he  had  got  a  present 
for  him,  in  return  for  his  friendship,  which  he  sup- 
posed would  be  agreeable  :  "  But  (says  Otoo)  Toote 
must  not  be  informed  of  this,  because  he  wanted  it, 
and  I   refused   to  let  him  have  it."     Accordingly  he 

{lut  the  glass  into  Captain  Gierke's  hand,  assuring 
lim  at  the  same  time,  that  he  came  honestly  by  it. 
Captain  Ch  rke,  at  first  wished  to  be  excused  from 
accepting  it,  but  Oloo  insisted  that  he  should,  and 
left  it  with  him.  A  few  days  after,  he  reminded 
cantainClerke  of  the  glass;  who,  though  he  did  not 
Wisii  to  have  it,  was  yet  desirous  of  obliging  Otoo; 
and  thinking-  a  few  axes  would  be  more  acceptable, 
produced  four,  and  offered  them  in  exchange.  Otoo 
inime<liately  exclaimed,  "  Toote  offered  me  five  for 
it."  Well,  says  captain  Cierke,  if  that  be  the  case, 
oi 
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you  shall  not  be  a  loser  by  year  friendship  to  rne;  there 
are  six  axes  for  you.  He  readily  acce])tcd  them,  but 
again  artfully  desired  that  caj)tain  Cook  might  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  transaction,  which  he  knew 
could  not  redound  to  his  ov^n  honour. 

The  English  were  detained  here  some  time  longer 
than  they  expected,  during  which  the  ships  were 
crowded  with  friends,  and  surrounded  with  canoes, 
for  none  of  them  would  quit  the  place  till  they  de- 
parted. At  length,  the  wind  came  round  to  the  east, 
and  they  weighed  anchor.  When  the  Resolution  and 
Discovery  were  under  sail,  to  oblige  Otoo,  and  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  people,  several  g-uns  were 
tired,  after  which  all  friends,  except  his  majesty,  and 
two  or  three  more,  took  leave  of  their  visitors  with 
such  lively  marks  of  sorrow  and  affection,  as  suffici- 
ently testified  how  much  they  regretted  their  depar- 
ture. Otoo  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  Resolution 
sail,  she  made  a  stretch  out  to  sea,  and  then  in  again 
immediately,  when  the  king  took  his  last  farewel, 
and  went  ashore  in  his  canoe.  It  was  strictly  enjoined 
the  ca[)tain  by  Otoo,  to  request,  in  his  name,  the 
Eareerahie  of  Prctanne  (meaning  the  king  of  Eng-- 
lasd)  to  send  him  by  the  next  ship  some  red  feathers, 
and  the  birds  which  produced  them  ;  also  axes,  half 
a  dozen  nmskets,  powder  and  shot,  and  by  no  means 
to  forget  horses.  Before  the  English  left  the  island, 
captain  Cook  was  much  pressed  to  join  Otoo's  forces 
in  an  expedition  against  Emayo,  where  some  years 
since,  they  said,  a  chief  had  been  murdered,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  last  mentioned  place  had  de- 
sired those  of  Otaheite  to  send  them  for  a  king".  A 
fleet  indeed  had  sailed  before  against  these  people,  but 
had  returned  without  atchieving  any  thing:  and  there- 
fore another  attack  was  resolved  on.  The  captain 
answered,  that  he  could  not  think  of  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  those  who  had  not  given  him  any 
offence,  and  predicted  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedi- 
tion, on  account  of  their  offering  a  human  sacrifice  to 
ensure  its  success. 

Otoo  left  the  most  valuable  presents  he  had  received 
in  the  captain's  possession,  till  the  day  before  they 
sailed,  the  king  declaring-  that  they  could  be  no  where 
so  safe.  From  the  acquisition  of  new  riches,  the  in- 
ducements to  pilfering- must  certainly  have  increased, 
and  their  chiefs  were  sensible  of  this,  from  their  being- 
so.  exceeding  desirous  of  having  chests.  The  few 
that  the  Spaniards  had  left  among  them  were  highly 
prized,  and  they  were  continually  asking  for  others 
from  our  people.  Locks  and  bolts  were  not  consi- 
ilered  as  a  sufficient  security,  so  that  a  chest  must  be 
arge  enough  for  two  people  to  sleep  upon,  and  con- 
iecjuently  guard  it  in  the  night.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  insecurity  of  property,  it  is  no  less  strange  than 
true,  that  no  laws  were  made,  or  even  suggested,  to 
suppress  such  a  growing- evil  ;  no  reason  for  which  can 
be  assigned,  but  the  weak  one,  that  custom  had 
appeared  to  authorise  these  shameful  depredations. 

On  accouns  of  the  incapacity  of  these  people  to 
calculate  the  time  of  past  events,  it  could  never  be 
learned,  to  a  certainty,  when  the  Spaniards  landed 
on  the  island.  The  live"  stock  they  left  here,  consisted 
of  one  bull,  some  g-oats,  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  the 
male  of  another  animal,  which,  accordmg  to  infor- 
mation, was  a  ram,  at  that  time  at  Bolabola.  The 
hogs  being  large,  had  already  nmch  improved  the 
breed  originally  found  upon  the  island.  Goats  were 
also  plentiful,  there  being  hardly  a  chief  without 
them. 

The  dog-s  that  the  Sjianiards  put  ashore,  were  of 
two  or  three  sorts:  had  they  all  been  hanged,  in^e-ad 
of  being  left  upon  the  island,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  natives.  A  young  ram  fell  a  victim  to 
one  of  these  animals. 

Four  Spaniards  remained  on  shore  when  their  ships 
left  the  island,  two  of  whom  were  priests,   one  a  ser- 
vant, and  the   other  was  much   caressed  among  the 
natives,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
7  U  '  tcema. 
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teema.  He  seemed  to  have  so  far  stiulied  theirlan- 
g'liage,  as  to  have  l)eeii  able  to  speak  it,  and  to  have 
been  indefatigable  in  impressing'  on  the  minds  of  the 
Otaheiteans  exalted  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  inducinjr  them  to  think  meanly 
of  the  Enghsh. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  were  the  views  of  the 
priests;  they  could  not  relate  to  religion  ;  for  the  na- 
tives said,  they  never  conversed  with  them  either  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  The  priests  resided  the 
whole  time  at  Oaitipiha ;  but  Mateema  roved  about 
continually,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  island.  After 
he  and  his  companions  had  staid  ten  months,  two 
ships  arriving  at  Otaheite,  took  them  on  board,  and 
sailetl  in  five  days.  Whate\  er  designs  the  Spaniards 
might  have  on  tiiis  island,  their  hastv  departure  shewed 
they  had  now  laid  them  aside.  However,  they  endea- 
voured to  make  the  natives  believe,  that  they  intended 
to  return,  and  would  bring  them  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  men  and  women  who  were  to  settle  on  the 
island. 

As  Captain  Cook  had  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  two  natives  of  this  island  who  had  been  taken  to 
Lima  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  he  never  saw  him  afterwards,  especially  as  the 
captain  received  hira  with  uncommon  civility.  It  was 
imagined  that  Omai,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  had 
kept  him  from  the  captain,  he  being  a  traveller,  who, 
in  some  degree,  might  vie  with  himself.  Captain 
Clerke,  who  ha<l  seen  the  other  man,  spoke  of  him  as 
an  inconsiderable  character;  and  his  own  countrymen 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  him.  In  short,  those 
two  adventurers  seemed  to  be  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem. 

In  the  mean  time,  Omai  himself,  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  return  with  so  many  more  ad- 
vanUiges,  was  far  from  improving  them  as  miglit 
have  l>een  expected.  He  exhibited  little  indeed  of 
dignity,  but  much  of  a  puerile  vanity  :  slighting  the 
advice  of  his  l)e.st  friends,  he,  like  many  Europeans, 
seemetl  to  delight  only  in  that  sort  of  society  where 
he  expected  to  be  deemed  the  head  of  the  company. 
Bj  such  means,  he  lost  tiie  friendship  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  country,  who  presently  found, 
that  they  could  not  get  from  any  person  in  either  of 
th«  ships  such  gifts  as  Omai  bestowed  on  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  This  conduct  naturally  lost 
him  th.  favour  of  Otoo,  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
shotdd  have  been  careful  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance. 
His  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  likewise  very  un- 
kindly joined  a  select  body,  that  seemed  to  have  laid 
a  scheme  for  plundering  him,  which  they  would  have 
done  completely,  but  for  the  interference  of  captain 
Cook,  who  took  the  most  useful  articles  this  traveller 
had  under  his  care,  and  forbad  these  greedy  relations 
to  appear  at  iluaheine  all  the  time  he  continued  at  the 
Society-Islands,  whither  he  intended  directing  his 
course  after  leaving  Otaheite,  according  to  the  plan 
of  his  voyage. 

But  before  we  pursue  the  captain's  track  any  fur- 
tlier.,  we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  summary 
view  of  the  most  remarkable  customs  and  manners  of 
the  natives  of  Otaheite,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
we  could  not  have  introduced  so  properly  before, 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  thread  of  our  iiarrative. 
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Hoil,  Persons,  Dwdlings,  Habits,  Disposition,  and 
various  Customs  of  the  luliabitunts  of  Otaheite. 
Their  Food  and  Manner  of  Eatinj.  Birds  and 
Beasts  peculiar  to  the  Island. 

THE    inhabitants  of  Otaheite    have  the  happines.s 
to  be. situate  on  an  island,  which,  though  with- 


in the  tropics,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  the  world.  M.  Bougainville,  who  visited 
this  place,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  takes  jio- 
tice,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  sailors  who  were 
sent  on  shore  for  the  cure  of  disor«lers  occasioned  by 
heat,  salt  provisions,  and  otiier  causes  incidental  to 
long  voyages,  here  regained  their  strength,  finding  the 
land  fertile,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea  tempered  with 
the  purest  air. 

The  soil,  which  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  rivulets.  On  tiie  borders  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  river  flows,  there  are  seve- 
ral houses  with  walled  gardens,  and  plenty  of  fowls 
and  hogs.  Channels  are  cut  in  many  places  to  con- 
duet  the  water  from  the  hills  to  tiie  plantations. 
Streams  meander  through  various  windings,  and  stu- 
])endous  mountains  overhang  the  vallies.  Towards 
the  sea,  the  view  is  delightful,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
being  covered  with  trees,  and  the  vallies  with  grass. 
No  underwood  was  found  beneath  the  trees,  neither 
on  the  sides  or  bottoms  of  the  hills,  but  there  was 
I  plenty  of  good  grass.  Many  fine  springs  gush  from 
I  the  borders  of  the  mountains,  all  of  which  are  covered 
with  wood  on  tlic  sides,  and  fern  on  the  summits. 
Sugar-cane  grows  withnut  cultivation  on  the  hijrh 
land,  as  also  turmeric  and  ginger. 

Tliis  island,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Ota- 
heite, forms  two  distinct  kingdoms,  which  are 
united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  largest  of 
these  is  called  by  the  natives  Tiarrahou,  or  Olalteite- 
Nue  ;  the  smaller  Opoureoun,  or   Otaheite-J^te. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  forming 
several  bays,  among  which  the  principal  is  Port- 
Royal,  called  by  the  natives  Matavai.  The  country 
affords  a  beautiful  prospect.  It  rises  in  ridges,  form- 
ing mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  that  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Towards  the 
sea,  it  is  level,  and  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  divers 
kinds,  but  particidarly  the  cocoa-nut.  In  this  part 
are  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  which  do  not  form 
villages,  l^eing  ranged  along  the  whole  border,  at 
about  titty  yards  distance  from  each  other. 

Tiie  vegetable  productions  of  this  island  are  as  vari- 
ous as  numerous  in  their  respective  species.  There 
are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas  of  many  sorts, 
sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  yams,  a  delicious  fruit 
known  here  by  the  name  oi'  jambu,  sugar-cane,  the 
paper  mulberry,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  several  sort* 
of  figs,  all  of  which  the  soil  produces  spontancGusly, 
or  with  very  little  culture.  They  have  the  ava~uva, 
from  which  they  extract  the  intoxicaluig  hquor  already 
described  in  the  other  islands.  A  most  extraordinary 
tree  here  received  the  name  of  Barrinf/loniu.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  most  beautilal  white,  tipped  with  a 
bright  crimson,  it  is  called  huddoo  by  the  natives, 
who  affirm,  that  its  fruit,  which  is  a  large  nut,  being 
bruised,  mixed  with  shell-fish,  and  strewed  in  the  se;i, 
has  an  effect  so  intoxicating  upon  the  fish,  that  they 
will  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  taken  with  hands.  There  are  other  plants 
of  a  similar  quality  in  these  climates,  particularly  one 
called  tuhb';,  which  grows  on  another  island,  and  in- 
toxicates tlie  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barrini/tomia 
or  huddoo.  It  is  remarked  from  observation,  thiit  the 
fish  caught  by  means  of  tiiese  intoxicating-  plants  were 
neither  nauseous  or  unwholesome.  There  are  also  the 
ivharru,  pandanus,  and  a  sort  of  shady  trees,  covered 
with  a  dark  green  foliage,  bearing  what  they  call 
golden  apples,  which  resemble,  in  flavour  and  juiciness, 
the  anana  or  pine. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  are  robust,  well  proporti- 
oned, comely  and  alert.  With  rt^spect  to  stature, 
the  men  in  general  are  from  five  feet  seven  to  five 
feet  ten  inches.  The  tallest  man  seen  by  captain 
Wallis,  measured  six  feet  three  inches  and  a  half: 
and  Otoo,  King  of  Otaheite,  is  descril)cd  by  captain 
Cook  as  reaching  .that  stature.  MonsieiU"  de  Bou- 
gainville says,  they  would,  in  point  of  form,  be  most 
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excellent  models  for  painting-  an  Heicnles  or  a  Mars. 
The  standard  of  the  women  in  general  is  near  three 
inches  shorter.  Their  noses  are  g-enerally  rather  flat, 
thou£rh  in  other  respects  they  are  handsome  and 
agreeable,  having  delicate  skins,  eyes  fully  expressive, 
and  teeth,  beantitully  white  and  even.  Their  hair  is 
for  the  most  part  black,  though  some,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, in  general,  have  it  brown,  red,  or  flaxen  :  the 
children  of  both  sexes  in  particular  have  that  of  the 
latter  colour.  The  complexion  of  the  men  is  tawny, 
though  that  of  tliose  wlio  go  upon  the  water  is  red- 
dish. The  women  are  of  a  tine  clear  olive  colour,  or 
what  we  call  a  brunette.  The  men  wear  their  beards 
in  various  forms,  pluc'r.ing  out  a  great  part.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  most  other  nations,  the  women  of 
this  country  cut  their  hairshort,  whereas  the  men  wear 
it  long,  sometimes  hanging  loose  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  at  other  times  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  which  they  stick  the  feathers  of  birds  of  vari- 
ous colours.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  princip;;!  men  of 
the  island  suffer  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  grow  very 
long  as  a  badge  of  honour,  and  as  an  indication  of 
their  not  being  subject  to  any  servile  eniplovment. — 
The  nail  of  the  nnddle  finger  on  the  right  hand  was 
observed  to  be  short ;  but  tiie  reason  of  that  peculiarity 
could  not  be  learned.  Their  mean  and  deportment 
are  perfectly  graceful. 

Tattowing  or  puncturing  is  in  general  practised  here 
with  both  sexes,  and  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  other  islands  in  these  seas  already  described. 
They  usually  undergo  this  operation  at  the  age  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  those  which  suffer  most  severely,  are  the 
breech  and  the  loins,  which  are  marked  with  arches, 
carried  one  above  another  a  considerable  way  up  the 
back. 

Mr.  Banks,  who  accompanied  captain  Cook,  was 
present  at  the  operation  of  tattowing  performed  on 
the  posteriors  of  a  g'irl  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  instrument  used  had  twenty  teeth, 
and  at  each  stroke,  which  was  repeated  every  mo- 
ment, issued  an  ichor  or  serum  tinged  with  blood. 
The  girl  bore  the  pain  with  great  resolution  for  some 
minutes,  till  at  length  it  became  so  intolerable,  that 
she  luirst  out  into  violent  e  ^.clamations;  but  the  ope- 
rator, notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to 
desist,  was  inexorable,  whilst  two  women  who  at- 
tended upon  the  occasion,  both  chid  and  beat  her  for 
struggling.  The  operator  had  continued  for  the  space 
of  a  (juarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  only  one  side  was 
tattowed,  the  other  having  undergone  the  same  cere- 
mony sometime  before,  and  the  arches  upon  the  loins, 
•which  they  deem  the  most  ornamental,  were  yet  to  be 
made. 

Their  dress  consists  of  cloth  and  matting  of  various 
kinds  ;  the  first  they  wear  in  fine,  the  latter  in  foul 
■weather.  Two  pieces  of  this  cloth  or  matting  com- 
pose the  dress  ;  one  of  them  having  a  hole  in  the 
middle  to  put  the  head  through,  the  long  ends  hang 
before  and  behind  ;  the  other  pieces,  which  are  be- 
tween four  and  five  yards  long,  and  about  one  broad, 
they  wrap  round  the  body  in  an  easy  manner.  The 
men's  dress  differs  from  the  women's  in  this  instance, 
that  in  one  part  of  the  garment,  instead  of  falling 
below  the  knees,  it  is  brought  between  the  legs. 
This  dress  is  worn  by  fill  ranks  of  people,  but  that 
of  the  better  sort  of  women  consists  of  a  great 
quantity  of  materials.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  both 
sexes  wear  only  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist. 
Tljey  have  small  boimets  n>ade  of  cocoa-nut  leaves 
or  matting,  constructed  in  a  few  minutes,  to  shade 
their  faces  from  the  sun.  The  ornaments  of  both 
sexes  consist  of  feathers,  flowers,  shells,  and  pearls, 
but  the  latter  are  more  worn  by  the  women.  Boys 
and  girls  go  naked,  the  former  till  they  are  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  tlie  latter  till  they  are  five  or  six. 
Tlieir  clothes  are  in  general  strongly  perfumed.  They 
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have  a  cu.stom  in  many  hot  countries  of  anointing  their 
han-  with  coco<»-nul  oil,  the  smell  of  which  is  very 
agreeable.  "^ 

The  chief  uses  for  which  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite  are  designed,  are  to  sleep  iu,  or  to 
avoid  rain  ;  as  iu  fair  weather,  they  eat  in  the  ojien 
air  undvr  the  shade  of  trees.  Thcv  are  at  best  but 
sheds,  and  in  general  without  division  or  apartments. 
The  roof  resembles  our  thatched  houses,  and  consists 
ot  two  flat  sides  inclining  to  e:ich  other.  The  floor 
Ks  covered  with  hay,  over  which  they  spread  mats. 
The  sr/e  of  the  houses  is  proportioned  to  the  number 
ot  the  family,  and  the  several  apartments  adapted  for 
the  convenience  of  the  different  ranks.  The  master 
and  his  wife  repose  in  the  middle  ;  round  them  the 
married  people;  next  the  unmarried  females  ;  then, 
at  some  distance,  the  unmarried  men  :  then  the  ser- 
vants at  the  extremity  of  the  shcJ  ;  but  in  fair  wea- 
ther, in  the  open  air."  The  houses  of  the  chiefs  differ 
in  some  jjarticulars,  having  more  convenient  apart- 
1  luents  constructed  for  privacy.  Some  are  so  formed 
I  as  to  be  carried  in  canoes ;  they  are  very  small,  and 
enclosed  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut,  but  the  air  ne- 
vertheless penetrates ;  these  are  designed  only  for  the 
I  accommodation  yf  the  great. 

i       Vt'itli  respect  to  the  disposition  and  temper  of  these 
islanders,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  their  passions 
are  violent,  and  subject  to  frequent  transitions  from 
1  one   extreme  to  another,  especially  after  the  succes- 
j  sion  of  grief  and   rapture.     As  they  seem  absorbed 
I  in   luxury,  it  is  natural  to   suppose  them  unable   to 
I  endure   pain  in  an  acute  degree  ;  but  it  will  appear 
otherwise,   when  observed,  that  the  women  undergo 
I  the  most  excruciating-  tortures  from  their  own  hands 
on  the  death  of  relations,  as  will  hereafter  be  describ- 
ed.    They  point  out  particular  friends,  by  taking  oft" 
a  part   ot  their  clothing,   and  putting  it  on   theiu. 
Their  treatment  of  our   countrymen,  after  prejudices 
arising  froiu  novelty  had  subsided,  was  generous  and 
courteous.     It  an   engaguig  look  from  a  nali\e  was 
returned  by  a  smile  from  any  of  our  countrymen,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  prefer 
the  request  of  a  bead,  or  some  other  baui)le;  but  main- 
tained an  evenness  of  temper  whether  granted  or  de- 
nied.     yV^hen  the  frequency  and  importunity  of  their 
solicitations  became  subjects  for  the  display  of  sarcasm 
-among  our  people,  they  would  only  carry'  it  oft"  with 
an  hearty  laugh.     Novelty  was  tlie  leading  topic  of 
their  conversation;  their  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  the  information  they  derived,  and  observations  they 
made,   were  subjects  reserved  for  the  entertainment 
and  diversion  of  each  other.    Though  they  always  ex- 
pressed emotions  at  the  explosion  of  gun-powder,  they 
overcame,  by  degrees,  their  former  dread  and  appre- 
hension. 

Their  mode  of  paying  obeisance  to  strangers  or 
superiors,  at  a  first  meeting,  is  by  uncovering  them- 
selves to  the  middle  :  and  they  have  a  common  phrase 
when  any  one  sneezes,  implying,  "  May  the  Good 
Genius  awake  you  !"  or,  "  ftlay  not  the  Evil  Genius 
lull  you  asleep  !" 

'J'hough  they  possess  many  good  qualities,  they  par- 
take, as  we  have  seen,  of  the  propensity  to  theft,  that 
characterises  the  inhabitants  of  the  South-Sea  islands 
in  general.  The  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  effects 
of  fire-arms,  as  upon  every  occasion,  seldom  failed  of 
producing  restitution. 

One  of  the  natives  having  the  dexterity  to  cross 
the  river  unperceived,  and  steal  a  hatchet,  the  gun- 
ner of  the  Dolphin,  who  was  commanding  olficer  of 
a  watering  party  on  shore,  signified  by  signs  to  an  old 
man  who  was  a|)j)ointed  to  superintend  commerce  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  the  offence  committed,  and 
drew  out  some  of  his  people,  as  if  he  would  have 
gone  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  the  delinquent.  The 
old  mat),  intimidated  by  this  specious  preparation, 
gave  the  officer  to  understand  he  would  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  design,  by  restoring  ihe  article  missed  j 
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nnd  setting  off  imiBediatelv,  retiimod  in  a  very  short 
time  with  the  article  stolen.  The  ijimner  insistins^ 
on  the  thi^-f  heinii"  produced,  it  was  complied  with, 
though  with  apparent  reluctance:  and  being;- known 
to  be'an  old  offender,  he  was  sent  prisoner  on  hoard. 
The  captain,  however,  only  punished  him  with  repre- 
hension, and  then  dismissed  and  sent  him  ashore. 
He  was  received  on  his  return  by  his  countrymen 
with  loudest  acclamations,  and  carried  oft"  in  triumph 
by  theni  into  the  woods.  Conscious,  however,  of 
the  lenity  of  the  t^umier,  he  expressed  his  afratitnde 
by  jiresenting  him  with  a  roasted  hog-,  and  some 
bread-fiuit. 

Another  trait  of  the  disposition  of  these  people  is, 
that  they  have  not  an  idea  of  any  thing-  beino-  inde- 
cent, and  transiT-ress  the  rules  of  mo(U^sty  without 
the  least  sense  of  shame,  or  notion  of  impropriety. 
Notwithstanding  this  disposition,  the  wives  here  owe 
their  husbands  a  blind  submission,  nor  does  the  pas- 
sion of  jealousy  prevail  amongst  them  in  the  least 
degree. 

The  sagacity  of  these  people  in  foretelling  the  wea- 
ther, particularly  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind 
w  ill  blow,  is  very  extraordinary.  In  their  long  voy- 
ages, th.ey  steer  by  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  in  the 
night  by  the  stars,  all  of  whicli  they  distinguish  sepa- 
n-.telv  by  names,  and  know  in  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens they  will  apjiear  in  any  of  the  months  during 
which  they  are  \isii)le  in  tliiir  horizon.  They  can 
also  determine  with  precision  the  times  of  their  an- 
nual appearing  or  disappearing. 

Vegetables  eoni.pose  the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  common  ))eoplc  of  this  island,  whilst  those  of  ex- 
alted rank  feed  on  the  tlesh  of  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls, 
and  '••ormandize  to  an  excess.  Among  the  articles  of 
vegetable  food,  are  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, \ams,  apples,  anfl  a  sour  fruit,  which  though 
not  pler.sant  in  itself,  affords  an  agreeable  relish  to 
roasted  bread-fruit,  with  which  it  is  frequently  beaten 
up.  The  l;read-fruit,  which  is  the  chief  support  of 
these  people,  is  attended  with  no  other  trouble  after 
the  tree  is  planted,  then  that  of  climbing  to  gather  its 
i)roduce.  When  the  fruit  is  not  in  season,  its  deti- 
ciency  is  supplied  with  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and 
plantains. 

A  very  common  dish,  is  a  pudding  composed  of 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  taro,  and  pandanus-nuts,  each 
rasped,  scraped,  or  beat  up  very  tine,  and  baked  by 
itself.  A  quantity  of  the  juice  of  cocoa-nut  kernels 
is  put  into  a  large  tray  or  wooden  vessel,  in  which 
the  other  articles  from  the  oven  are  put,  together 
with  some  hot  stones,  in  order  to  make  the  contents 
sinnuer.  Three  or  four  persons  are  employed  in  stir- 
rin<>-  .ID  the  several  ingredients,  till  they  are  perfectly 
incorporated,  and  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  turns  to 
oil ;  and,  at  last  the  whole  mass  is  nearly  of  the  con- 
sistency of  a  hasty  pudding.  Some  of  these  puddings 
are  excellent,  and  few  that  we  make  in  England  are 
equal  to  them. 

They  substitute,  instead  of  the  bread-fruit,  a  kind 
of  paste  made  of  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  plantains, 
which  they  gather  before  the  bread-fruit  is  perfectly 
ripe,  and  lay  in  heaps,  covering  it  closely  with  leaves. 
It  then  ferments,  after  which  the  core  is  extracted, 
and  the  fruit  put  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  which 
is  lined  with  grass.  This  is  also  covered  with  leaves, 
and  pressed  down  with  a  weight  of  stones.  This 
occasions  a  great  fermentation ;  when  the  fruit  be- 
comes sour,  it  is  tlien  baketi  and  eaten.  It  will  keep 
a  considerable  time  before  it  is  baked,  and  afterwards. 
The  paste  so  made,  is  called  Maline.  Different  dishes 
are  made  of  the  bread-fruit  itself. 

Their  method  of  killing  such  animals  as  are  intend- 
ed for  food,  is  by  sulibcation  ;  stopping  tiie  mouth 
and  nose  with  their  hands:  this  done,  they  singe  off 
the  hair,  by  hokiing  the  animal  over  a  iire,  and  scrap- 
ing him  with  a  shell.  They  then  cut  him  up  with 
tlic  saaic  instiument,  take  out,  wash  the  entrails,  and 


put  them  into  cocoa-nut  shells,  together  with  the 
blood.  Such  dogs  as  are  designed  for  food,  are  fed 
wholly  upon  vegetables ;  and  some  of  our  country- 
men who  have  tasted  the  ftesh  of  that  animal  thus  fed, 
have  declared  it  to  be  little  inferior  to  lamb. 

In  dressing  their  food,  they  o!)serve  the  following 
process.  First,  the  tire  is  kindled  by  rubbing  one 
piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  side  of  another.  Then 
digging  a  pit  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference,  they  pa\e  the  bottom  with 
large  pebble-stones,  which  they  lay  down  very  smooth 
and  even,  and  kindle  a  fire  in  it  with  dry  wood, 
leaves,  and  the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts.  They  take  out 
the  embers  when  the  stones  are  sufficiently  heated, 
and,  after  raking  up  the  ashes  on  every  side,  cover 
the  stones  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-nnt  leaves,  and  wrap 
up  the  animal  that  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  leaves  of  the 
plantain.  If  it  is  a  large  hog,  they  split  it;  but  if  a 
small  one,  they  wrap  it  up  whole.  Having  placed  it 
in  the  pit,  and  covered  it  with  hot  end)ers,  they  lay 
upon  thqm  bread-fruit  and  yams,  which  :ire  also  wrap- 
ped in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  Over  these  tiiey 
frequently  spread  the  remainder  of  the  embers,  mix- 
ing among  them  some  of  the  hot  stones,  with  more 
cocoa-nuts  among  them,  and  then  close  up  all  with 
earth,  so  that  the  heat  is  kept  in.  The  oven  is  kept 
thus  closed  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  meat  that  is  dressing. 

The  usual  sauce  to  their  food  is  salt-water:  those 
who  live  near  the  si  a,  have  it  furnished  as  it  is  want- 
ed ;  those  at  a  distance  keep  it  in  large  bamboos. 
The  kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut  furnish  them  with  ano- 
ther sauce,  which,  made  into  paste,  something  of  the 
consistence  of  butter,  are  beaten  up  with  salt  water, 
that  has  a  very  strong  flavour,  and  at  first,  seems  nau- 
seous, but  after  being  used  some  time,  is  much 
r«!ished.  Till  visited  by  the  English,  they  were  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  method  of  boiling,  having  no 
vessels  that  will  bear  fire. 

The  females  here  are  totally  excluded  from  men's 
society  while  at  their  meals.  Such  indeed  was  their 
prejudice  in  favour  of  this  custom,  that  they  expressed 
their  disgust  even  at  their  visitants  eating  in  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  and  of  the  same  food.  And  the 
women  were  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  separation, 
that  the  Europeans  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to 
partake  with  them  at  their  table  when  they  were 
dining  in  company.  When  any  of  them  has  been  oc- 
casionally alone  with  a  woman,  she  has  sometimes 
eaten  ;  but  not  only  expressed  the  greatest  reluctance, 
but  extorted  the  strongest  promises  of  secrecy.  Even 
brothers  and  sisters  among  them  have  their  separate 
baskets  of  provisions,  and  separate  aj)paratus  for  their 
meals.  The  women  have  their  food  separately  pre- 
pared by  boys  for  tins  purpose. 

They  usually  eat  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
tree ;  their  table-cloth  is  co:nposed  of  broad  canvas, 
spread  in  great  abundance.  If  a  person  of  rank,  he 
is  attended  by  a  number  of  servants,  who  seat  tliem- 
selves  round  him.  Before  he  begins  his  meal,  he 
washes  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and  repeats 
this  ])ractice  several  times  while  he  is  eating.  He 
peels  off'  the  rind  of  the  bread-fruit  with  his  finger.i 
and  nails.  He  never  eats  apples  before  they  are 
pared,  to  do  which,  a  small  shell,  of  a  kind  tluit  is 
to  be  picked  up  every  where,  is  tossed  to  hi  n  by  one 
of  the  attendants.  While  he  is  eating,  he  frequently 
drinks  a  small  quantity  of  salt-water,  either  out  of  a 
cocoa-nut  shell  which  is  placed  by  him,  or  out  of  the 
hand.  If  he  eats  fish,  it  is  dressed  and  wrapped  up 
in  canvas;  the  fish  being  broken  into  a  cocoa-nut  of 
salt-water,  he  feeds  himself  by  taking  up  apiece  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  bringing  with  it  as  much 
of  the  salt-water  as  l}e  can  retain  ni  the  hollow  of  his 
palin.  When  he  dines  on  flesh,  a  piece  of  bamboo 
is  tossed  to  him  to  serve  as  a  knite;  having  split  it 
transver.sely  with  his  nail,  it  becomes  fit  for  use,  and 
with  this  he  divides   the  flesh.     He  crams  a  great 
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quantity  into  his  mouth  at  a  time,  and  ends  his  repast 
by  sippinsr  some  bread-fruit  pounded  and  mixed  with 
water,  till  it  is  broua^ht  to  the  consistency  of  an  un- 
baked custard.  He  then  wnshes  his  mouth  and 
hands ;  at  the  same  time,  the  attendants  close  the 
cocoa-nut  shells  that  have  been  used,  and  place  every 
thin^  that  is  left  in  a  kind  of  basket. 

Such  is  their  aversion  to" feeding  themselres,  that 
one  of  the  chit  fs,  on  a  visit  on   board  an   European 
V  essel,  would  have  gone  without  his  dinner,  if  one  of 
the  servants  had  not  fed  him.     Some  of  the  Elnglish 
had  an  opportunity  of  obsei-Ving  a  singular  instance 
of  sfluttony.     Arriving,  upon  aii  excursion,  at  a  neat 
house,  thev.saw   a  very  corpulent  man,   who  seemed 
to  be  a  chief  of  the  district,  lolling  at  his  ease,  while 
two  senants  were  preparing  his  desert,  by  beating  up 
with  water  some  l)read-fruit  and  bananas   in  a  large 
wooden  bowl,   and  mixnig  Avith  them  a  quantity  of  ] 
fermented  sour  paste  ;  while  this  was  doing,  a  woman  I 
who  sat  near  him,  crammed  into  his  tin-oat,   by  hand-  , 
fuls,  thi-  remains  of  a  large  baked  fish  and  some  bread- 
fruit, which  he  swallowed  uiv^st  voraciously.     He  had  , 
a   heavy  phle-jmatic  countenance,   which  seemed  to  ; 
indicate,  that^all  his  enjoyment  centered  in  the  grati-  ; 
fication  of  his  appetite,  or,  in  other   words,   tiiat  he 
wished  to  live  men^ly  to  gormandize. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  appear  to  have  an  aversion 
to  strong   liquors,   their  chief  drink  being  water,   or  , 
milk  of  "the  cocoa-nut.     If  any  of  them  hud  drank  J 
too  freely  with  the  seamen,   they  ever  atYer   refused  | 
the  liquor   which   had   produced  that  effect.     They 
have  the  intoxicating  ]>lant  called  aca  ara,   but  they 
use  the   liquor    from    it   with    great   moderation.— 
Sometimes  they  chew  the  root,  and  sometm.es  eat   it 

wholly. 

One  of  our  people  made  particular  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  perfume  root,  with  which  ^ 
the  natives  perfume  their  clothes  and  oils.  An  In-  ' 
dian,  more  couiuiunicative  than  the  rest,  pointed  out 
to  him  several  plants,  which  are  sometimes  used  as 
substitutes  ;  but  he  would  not,  or  could  not  point  out 
the  real  plants.  According  to  the  accounts  received 
afterwards,  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  dift'erent 
plants  used  in  the  preparation  of  uerfume,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  these  i>eople  were  particularly  fond  of 
a  compound  of  smells. 

Diseases  in  general  do  not  prevail  so  much  in  this 
island  as  in  many  others.  The  natives,  however,  are 
subject  to  leprous  complaints,  which  appear  in  cutane- 
ous eruptions.  Some  had  ulcers  in  diflerent  parts  of 
their  bodies,  but  they  were  so  little  regarded,  that  no 
application  was  made  to  cure  them.  They  are  some- 
times afhicted  with  cholics  and  coughs,  and  those  who 
live  luxuriously  are  hable  to  the  attack  of  a  disorder 
similar  to  the  gout.  It  is  affinued  by  Monsieur  de 
Bouoaiuville's  surgeon,  that  many  had  evident  marks 
of  the  small-pox. 

The  crew  of  the  French  ship  that  visited  this 
island  a  short  time  after  captain  Wallis  had  left  it,  are 
said  to  have  entailed  the  venereal  disease  upon  the 
natives.  Above  half  of  captain  Cook's  people,  in 
J  769,  had  contracted  it  during  a  stay  of  three  months. 
The  natives  distinguished  it  by  a  name  implying  rot- 
tenness, but  of  a  more  extensive  siguitication.  They 
described  the  sufferings  which  the  first  victims  to  its 
rage  endured  in  the  most  moving  terms ;  and  assured 
ouT-  people,  that  it  caused  the  ban-  and  nails  to  rot  off, 
and  the  flesh  to  rot  from  the  bones ;  that  it  excited 
such  dread  and  horriii-  among  the  inhabitants,  that 
fearing  infection,  the  afWicted  were  abandoned  by 
their  nearest  relations,  and  suffered  to  perish  in  ex- 
treme misery .  But  they  seem  since  to  have  found 
out  a  specific  remedy  for  it,  as  none  were  seen  labour- 
ing under  the  dreadful  symptoms  before  mentioned 
upon  future  visits. 

The  management  of  the  sick  belongs  to  the  priests, 
whose  method  of  cure  generally  consists  in  pronounc- 
in  a  set  form  of  words,  after  which  the  leaves  of  the 
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cocoa-tree  plant  are  applied  to  thn  fingers  and  toes 
of  the  sick  ;  so  that  nature  is  left  to  conflict  with  tlie 
disease  without  the  assistance  of  art. — Without  me- 
dical knowledge,  they  appear  to  possess  considerable 
skill  in  surgery,  which  they  displayed  whil*t  the  Dol- 
phin lay  in  Port  Royal  harbour.  One  of  the  crew, 
who,  on  shore,  happened  to  run  a  large  splinter  into 
his  foot,  and  the  surgeon  not  being  at  hand,  one  of 
his  comrades  endeavoured  to  take  it  out  with  a  pen- 
knife ;  but,  after  giving  the  man  great  pain,  lie  was 
obliged  to  desist.  An  old  native,  of  a  friendlv,  social 
disposition,  happening  to  be  present,  called  a  man  of 
his  country  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  who,  hav- 
ing examine«l  the  lacerated  foot,  fetched  a  shell  from 
the  beach,  which  he  broke  to  a  point  with  his  teeth, 
and  with  this  inslmment  laid  open  the  wound,  and 
extracted  the  splinter. — While  this  operation  was 
performing,  the  old  man  went  a  litthi  way  into  a 
wood,  and  returned  with  some  gum,  "viiich  he  applied 
to  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  clean  cloth  that  -vas 
wrapped  round  him,  and  in  the  space  of  two  liavs  it 
was  perfectly  healed.  The  surgeon  of  she  ship  pro- 
cured some  of  this  gum,  which  was  >  roduced  by  the 
apple-tree,  and  used  it  as  a  vul-.t  ri;ry  balsam  with 
great  success.  Captain  Cook  suw  many  of  the  na- 
tives with  dreadful  scars,  and,  amonyst  the  rest,  one 
man,  whose  face  was  almost  entirely  dt- 1  royed,  his 
nose  bone  included  was  quite  flat,  and  one  cheek  and 
one  eye  were  so  beats  n  in.  that  the  hollow  would 
almost  receive  a  man's  fist,  yet  no  ulcer  remained. 

Among  the  birds  found  on  this  island,  are  small  pa- 
roquets, very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  mixture 
of  blue  and  red  on  their  feathers.  There  is  another 
sort,  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  few  red  spots ;  these 
were  frequently  seen  tame  in  the  houses  of  the  natives, 
who  valued  them  for  their  red  feathers.  Here  is  a 
king-fisher,  of  a  dark  green,  with  a  collar  of  the  same 
hue  round  his  white  throat ;  a  large  cuckoo,  and  a 
blue  heron.  There  are  small  birds  of  various  kinds, 
which  harbour  in  the  shade  of  the  bread-fruit,  and, 
other  trees.  Contrary  to  the  commonly-received  no- 
tion, that  birds  in  warm  climates  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  song,  these  have  a  very  agreeable  note. 

The  domestic  poultry  here  are  cocks  and  hens,  ex- 
actly like  those  in  Europe.  There  are  besides  v^ild 
ducks,  also  turtle-doves,  and  large  pigeoiis,  of  a  dark 
blue  plumage,  and  excellent  taste. 

The  only  quadrupers  iii  the  island  are  hogs,  dogs, 
and  rats.  The  naiives  are  said  to  have  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  latter,  and  that  they  w'il  by  no  means 
kill  them.  But  captain  Cook,  in  177S,  turned  a 
number  of  cats  on  the  island,  from  whir!,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  the  number  of  these  favoured  vermin 
must  be  reduced. 

On  comparing-  various  accounts,  it  appears,  that 
musquitos  and  flies  infest  the  island  j  but  Miis  seems 
to  be  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  ^articular  places. 
Here  we  found  neither  frogs,  toads,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, or  any  kind  of  serpent.  The  most  troublesome 
insect  was  the  ant,  of  which  there  were  but  few. 

They  have  fish  in  great  variety,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  Their  principal  employment  is  to  catch, 
and  their  principal  luxury  to  eat  them. 

They  make  ropes  and  lines,  and  thereby  provide 
themselves  with  fishing-nets,  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  supplies  the  want  of  hemp;  of  tlie  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  they  make  thread,  with  which  they  fasten 
the  dift'erent  parts  cf  their  canva-s,  and  subserve  . .  ler 
purposes.  Their  fishing-iincs  are  made  from  the  bark 
of  a  nettle  which  grows  on  the  mountains,  and  is 
called  c?-««w  ;  they  are  capable  of  holding  any  kind 
ol  fish.  Their  hook?  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  to 
which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  hair  made  to  resemble  ?  fish. 
Instead  of  being  bearded,  the  point  turns  ii'.-iards. 
They  have  a  kinO  of  seine,  made  of  co,i  e  broad 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  are  like  flags.  luese  they 
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twist  and  tie  together  in  a  loose  manner,  till  the  net, 
which  is  about  as  wide  as  a  large  sack,  is  from  sixty 
to  eighty  fathoms  long.  This  seine  they  haul  in  shoal, 
smooth  water,  and  its  own  weight  keeps  it  so  close 
to  the  ground,  that  scarcely  a  single  fish  can  escape. 
They  have  harpoons  made  of  cane,  and  pointed  with 
hard  wood,  with  which  they  can  strike  fish  more  effec- 
tually than  an  European  can  with  one  loaded  with 
iron.  They  have  no  method,  however,  of  securing  a 
fish  when  they  have  only  pierced  it  with  their  harpoon, 
as  the  instrunient  is  not  fastened  to  a  line.  Pieces  of 
coral  are  used  as  files  to  form  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  hard  shells  into  the  shape  required. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Lanqiiaqe,  Manufactures,  Succession,  Manner  ofem- 

balmuK)  the  Dead,  Dances,  Musical  Instruments, 

Government,     Customs,     Human    Sacrifices,  and 

Manner  of  trealiny  the  Bodies  of  the  Chiefs  that 

fall  in  Battle  at  Otaheite.  . 

WITH  regard  to  the  language  of  these  islanders, 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to 
speak  of  its  extent ;  however,  by  such  specimens  as 
have  been  seen,  it  appears  to  be  rather  expressive  | 
than  copious  ;  few  wants  cominonly  producing  few 
words  amongst  all  the  children  of  Adam  ;  dialects  of 
this  lanouagc,  however,  are  found  to  be  used  at  most  | 
of  the  southern  islands.  I 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Otaheite  is  cloth;  of 
this  there  are  three  sorts,  all  which  are  made  out  of- 
the  bark  of  different  trees  :  namely,  the  mulberry,  the 
bread-fruit,  and  a  tree  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  West  Indian  wild  tig-tree.  The  first  of  these 
produces  the  finest,  which  is  seldom  worn  but  by  those 
of  the  first  rank.  The  next  sort  is  made  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree ;  and  the  last  of  that  which  resembles  the 
wild  fig-tree.  But  this  last  sort,  though  the  coarsest, 
is  scarcer  tiian  any  of  the  other  two,  which  are  manu- 
factured only  in  small  quantities,  as  the  same  manner 
is  used  in  manufacturing  all  these  cloths  in  general. 

They  soak  the  Irark   of  the  tree   for  two  or  three 
days  in  water;    then  take  it  out,  and  separate  the 
inner  from  the  external   coat,   by  scraping  it  with  a 
shell,  after  which  it   is  spread  out  on  plantain  leaves, 
placing  two  or  three  layers   over  one  anothor,  care 
being  taken  to  make  it  of  an  equal  thickness  in  every 
part.     In  this  state  it  continues  till   it  is  almost  dry, 
when  it  adheres  so  firmly,   that  it  may  be  taken  from 
the  ground  without  breaking.     After  this  process,  it 
is  laid  on  a  smooth  board,  and  beaten  with  an  instru- 
ment made  for  the  puriw.se,   of  the   compact   heavy 
wood  called  Etoa.     Tlic  instrument  is  about  fourteen 
inches  long,    and  about  seven  in  circumference ;  it  is 
of  a  quadrangular  shape,   and  each  of  the  four  sides 
is  marked  with  longitudinal  grooves  or  furrows,  dif- 
ferins^:  in  this  instance,  that  there  is  a  regular  grada- 
tion in  the  widtli  and  depth  of  the   grooves   on   each 
of  the  sides ;  the  coarser  side  not  containing  more 
than  ten  of  these  furrows,  while  tiie  finest  is  furnished 
with  above  fifty.     It  is  with  that  side  of  the  mallet, 
where  the  grooves  are  deepest  and  widest,  that  they 
begin  to  l)eat  their  cloth,  and,  proceeding  regularly, 
finish  with  that  which  has  the  greatest  number.     By 
this  beating,  the  cloth  is  extended  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  gold  that  is  formed  into  leaves  by  the  hammer; 
and  it  is  also  marked  with  small  channels,  resembling 
those  which  are  visible  on  paper,    but  rather  deeper ; 
it  is  in  general  beat  very  thin,   but  when  they  want  it 
thicker  than  connnon,  \hey  take  two  or  three  pieces, 
and  paste  them  together  with  a  kind  of  glue,  prepared 
from   the  root  called  Pea.     This  cloth   becomes  ex- 
ceeding white  by  bleaching,   and  is  dyed    of  a  red, 
yellow,  brown,  or  black  colour;  the  first  is  exceeding 


beautiful,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Europe. 
They  make  the  red  colour  from  the  mixture  of  the 
juices  of  two  vegetables,  neither  of  which  used  sepa- 
rately has  this  effect. 

The  whole  process  of  making  cloth  is  peiforraed 
by  women,  who  are  dressed  in  old  dirty  rags  of  this 
cloth,  and  have  very  hard  hands.  They  prepare  a 
red  dye,  which  is  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  juice 
of  a  small  species  of  fig,  called  by  the  natives  mattee, 
with  the  greenish  juice  of  a  sort  of  fern,  or  of  several 
plants  which  produce  a  bright  crimson,  and  this  the 
women  rub  with  their  hands  if  the  whole  piece  is  to 
be  uniformly  of  the  same  colour ;  or  they  make  use 
of  a  bamboo-reed,  if  it  is  to  be  marked  or  sprinkled 
with  different  patterns.  This  colour  fades  very  soon, 
and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red,  besides  being  liable  to 
be  spoiled  by  rain  or  other  accidents.  The  cloth, 
however,  which  is  dyed,  or  rather  stained  with  it, 
is  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  and  worn  only  by 
persons  of  rank  among  them.  Their  matting  manu- 
facture is  also  very  considerable :  it  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  their  employment,  and  may  be  said,  in  its  pro- 
duce, to  excel  any  in  Europe.  The  materials  they 
work  up  for  this  purpose  are  rushes,  grass,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  of  a  plant  they  call  wharraw. 
The  uses  to  which  they  apply  their  matting  are  vari- 
ous :  on  that  of  the  canvas  kind,  they  sleep  in  the 
night,  and  sit  in  the  day.  The  fine  sort  they  convert 
into  upper  garments  in  rainy  weather,  as  their  cloth  is 
soon  wetted  through. 

They  are  very  dexterous  at  basket  and  wicker-work ; 
both  men  and  women  are  employed  at  it,  and  they 
make  them  of  many  different  patterns. 

A  dramatic  haiva,  or  play,  consists  of  dancing,  and 
a  kind  of  comedy,  or  rather  farce.  The  performers 
are  of  both  sexes.  The  music  on  this  occasion  con- 
sists of  drums  only  :  it  lasts  about  two  hours,  some- 
times longer,  and  upon  the  whole  is  generally  well 
conducted. 

One  of  their  dances  is  called  Timoredee,  which  is 
performed  by  eight  or  ten  young  girls,  and  consists  of 
loose  attitudes  and  gestures,  in  which  they  are  trained 
from  their  infancy.  Their  motions  are  so  very  regu- 
lar, as  scarcely  to  be  excelled  by  the  best  jierformers 
upon  any  of  the  stages  of  Europe. 

Their  principal  musical  instruments  are  the  flute 
and  the  drum.  Their  flutes  have  only  two  stops, 
and  therefore  sound  no  more  than  four  notes  by  half- 
tones. They  are  sounded  like  our  German-flute,  only 
the  performer,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  mouth, 
blows  it  with  one  nostril,  stopping  the  other  with  his 
thumb.  Thev  are  made  of  a  hollow  bamboo,  about  a 
foot  long.  To  the  stops  they  ap[)ly  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the  right. 
While  these  instruments  are  sounding,  others  sing 
and  keep  time  to  them.  The  drum  is  made  of  a  hol- 
low block  of  wood,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  solid  at  one 
end,  and  covered  at  the  other  with  a  shark's  skin. 
They  are  beaten  with  their  hands  instead  of  sticks. 
Their  skill  e\tends  to  turning  of  two  drums  of  differ- 
ent notes  into  concord  :  they  can  likewise  bring  their 
flutes  into  unison.  Their  songs  are  generally  extem- 
pore, and  in  rhime. 

They  have  the  exercise  of  throwing  the  lance,  not 
at  a  mark  but  for  distance.  The  weapon  is  about 
nine  feet  long;  the  mark  is  the  bowl  of  the  plantain, 
and  the  distance  about  twenty  yards. 

The  form  of  government  in  Otaheite,  though  rather 
unsettled,  and  in  some  degree  apparently  uncertain, 
bears  a  resemblance,  in  point  of  subordination,  to  the 
early  state  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  when  under 
the  feudal  system.  The  people  are  div  ided  into  four 
ranks  and  classes,  viz.  Earee  Hakie,  signifying  king, 
or  superior  governor ;  i:<V«fe,  answering  to  the  title 
of  baron ;  Manahouni,  to  that  of  vassal :  and  Towtoro, 
to  that  of  villein  according  to  the  old  law  term 
amongst  us.  Under  the  latter  is  included  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people. 

The 
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The  island  is  divided  into  what  our  countrymen  | 
ternaed  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Peninsula,  generally 
governed  by  two  independent  kings ;  but  captain 
Cook,  however,  left  Otoo  in  the  situation  of  monarch 
of  the  whole  island  ;  yet  there  was  a  dependent 
prince  of  the  smaller  Peninsula.  Earierahie,  great 
king',  or  emperor,  is  their  highest  title.  Earic,  is 
applied  to  a  petty  king',  or  a  considerable  chief, 
though  sometimes  the  monarch  is  content  with  that 
title. 

As  children  in  this  country  succeed  to  the  title  and 
authority  of  their  fathers  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  course  ceases  as  soon  as  lie 
has  a  son  born.  It  is  so  likewise  with  the  Earee,  or 
baron,  as  the  son  succeeds  to  the  titles  and  honours  of 
bis  father  as  soon  as  he  is  born.  He  is  indeed  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  private  man,  all  marks  of  respect 
being  transferred  to  the  son.  But  here  it  is  proper  to 
observe  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  a  regent  is 
chosen,  and  the  father  generally  retains  his  power 
under  that  title  till  the  son  becomes  of  age  ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  that  the  estates  remain  in  his  possession, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  father,  to  the  same 
period. 

The  subordination  of  the  Tow-tows,  or  lower  class, 
deserves  attention.  Though  employed  in  feeding  the 
animals  for  their  luxurious  chiefs,  they  are  not  suffered 
to  taste  a  morsel  of  their  food  ;  they  undergo,  with- 
out daring  to  repine,  the  severest  cha'itisements,  if, 
through  the  unavoidal>le  means  of  a  concourse,   they 

fjress  upon  or  incommode  the  king,  or  any  chief,  in 
us  progress;  and  this  subordination  is  preserved  with-  I 
out  any  formal  power  vested  in  the  king  to  enforce  it. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  any  military  force,  either 
to  awe  his  subjects  into  obedience,  or  to  suppress  a 
species  of  rebellion.  He  has  no  b-dy  or  life-i?uard  ; 
the  barons  who  attend  his  person  do  not  go  armed  ;  so 
that  the  distinction  of  rank,  that  is  maintained  here, 
must  be  attributed  to  tiie  placid  and  complacent  dis- 
position of  the  people  in  general. 

Notwithstanding  this  distinction  of  rank,  and  its 
consequent  subordination,  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
■within  the  reach  or'  every  individual,  at  the  expence 
of  very  moderate  labour;  and  if  the  higher  class 
possess  exclusively  some  articles  of  luxury,  as  pork, 
fish,  fowls,  and  cloth,  there  are  no  objects  here  so 
extremely  destitute  and  wretched,  as  those  which  too 
often  shock  the  humane  beholder  in  more  civilized 
states. 

'1  he  conduct  of  these  people  does  not  appear  to  be 
under  the  iiitriction  ofun\  state!  form  of  government. 
From  diters  causes,  very  few  aclions  among  them  are 
deemed  criiismal.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of 
money  ;  thoi^h  adubery  is  held  criminal,  yet  as  con- 
cubinag-c  with  unmarried  women  is  exempt  from  that 
imputation,  it  takes  off  from  the  temptation  to  it. — 
Besides,  in  a  country  where  there  is  very  little,  or 
none  at  all  of  that  delicacy  prevalent  in  more  enlight- 
ened or  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  a  predilection  for 
any  one  woman  is  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  any 
serious  consequences. 

Adultery,  however,  is  sometimes  punished  with 
death  from  the  hands  of  the  injured  party,  when  under 
the  influence  of  a  passion  naturally  excited  by  such  a 
cause  ;  though  in  general,  the  women,  if  detected, 
only  undergo  a  severe  beating,  and  the  gallant  passes 
unnoticed. 

The  chief  defect  here,  is  trusting  executive  justice 
to  the  lawless  bounds  of  the  injured  party,  who  in- 
flicts punishment  as  a  judge  and  executioner  on  the 
delinquent  at  iiis  own  will,  without  any  restriction. 
The  chiefs,  however,  in  acts  of  flagrant  violation  of 
justice  and  humanity,  sometimes  interpose. 

A  sort  of  liveries  distinguish  the  servants  of  the 
higher  class.  They  wear  their  sashes  higher  or  lower 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  their  masters.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  chiefs  are  distinguislud  by  the  sash  being 
fastened  close  under  the  arm :  those  of  the  inferior 
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rank  of  nobility  by  its  going  round  the  loins.  One 
circumstance]  which  does  honour  to-  their  system  of 
government,  is  the  obtaining  immediate  information 
of  any  design  that  is  formed.  As  a  proof  of  this  it 
is  observed,  that  one  of  the  water  casks  being  stolen 
from  an  Enronean  vessel  in  the  night  ;  the  transaction 
next  morning  was  universally  known  among  the  In- 
dians, though  it  was  evident  the  theft  was  committed 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  By  the  same  means 
the  Europeans  were  apprized  of  a  similar  intent  the 
following  night  ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  placing  a 
sentinel  over  the  casks,  the  thief  who  came  accordingly 
was  disappointed  of  his  booty. 

Several  parts  of  the  island  were  private  property, 
descending  to  the  heir  of  the  possessor  at  iiis  death, 
and  that  descent  appeared  to  fall  indiscriminately  to 
man  or  woman. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  2400,  women  anu  children 
included. 

Captain  Cook,  on  a  certain  occasion,  receiving  in- 
formation from  Otoo,  the  king,  that  the  war  canoes 
of  several  of  bis  districts  were  about  to  undergo  a 
general  review,  went  in  his  i)oat  to  '^.ake  a  survey  of 
it.  Their  war  canoes,  which  are  with  stages  whereon 
they  fight,  amount  to  about  60  in  number  ;  and  there 
are  nearly  as  many  more  of  a  smaller  size.  The  cap- 
tain was  ready  to  have  attended  them  to  Opairee  ; 
but  the  chiefs  resolved  that  they  would  not  move  till 
the  next  day.  This  happened  to  be  a  fortunate  de- 
lay ;  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  getting 
some  sight  into  their  manner  of  fighting.  He  there- 
fore desired  Otoo  to  give  orders  that  some  of  them 
should  go  through  the  necessary  manoeuvres.  Two 
of  them  were  accordingly  ordered  into  the  bay  ;  in 
one  of  which  were  the  king,  captain  Cook,  and  an 
officer,  and  one  of  the  islanders  went  on  board 
another. 

As  soon  as  they  had  sufficient  sea  room  they  faced, 
and  advanced  and  retreated  by  turns  as  quick  as  their 
rowers  could  paddle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  warriors 
on  the  stages  flourished  their  weapons,  and  played  a 
variety  of  antic  tricks  which  could  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  rousing  their  passions  to  prepare 
them  for  the  onset.  The  king  stood  by  the  side  ot  the 
stages,  giving  the  necessary  orders  when  to  advance, 
and  when  to  retreat.  Great  judonient  and  a  quick 
eye  seems  to  be  necessary  in  this  department,  to  seize 
every  advantage,  and  to  avoid  every  disadvantage.-— 
At  length  the  two  canoes  closed  stage  to  stage  ;  and 
after  a  severe  though  short  conflict,  all  the  troops  on 
Otoo's  stage  were  supposed  to  be  killed,  and  the  op- 
posite party  boarded  them  ;  when  instantly  Otoo  and 
the  paddlers  in  the  canoe,  leaped  into  the  sea,  as  it 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  their  lives  by 
swimming.  But  they  sometimes  lash  the  two  vessels 
together,  head  to  head,  and  fight  till  all  the  warriors 
on  one  side  or  the  other  are  killed ;  yet  this  close  com- 
bat is  never  practised  except  when  the  contending 
parties  are  determined  to  conquer,  or  die.  Indeed, 
in  this  instance,  one  or  the  other  must  infallibly  hap- 
pen ;  for  they  never  give  quarter  unless  it  be  to  reserve 
their  prisoners  for  a  more  cruel  death  the  following  day. 
All  the  power  and  strength  of  these  islands  he  in  their 

navies.  „ 

A  general  encounter  on  land  was  never  heard  ot ; 
and  all  their  decisive  actions  are  on  the  water.  When 
the  lime  and  place  of  battlfe  are  fixed  by  both  parties, 
the  preceding  day  and  night  are  spent  in  feasting 
and  diversions.  When  the  day  dawns,  they  launch 
the  canoes,  make  every  necessary  preparation,  and 


with  the  day  begin  the  battle;  the  fate  of  which,  in 
general,  decides  the  dispute.  The  vanquished  en- 
deavour to  save  themselves  by  a  precipitate  tlight; 
and  those  who  reach  the  shore  fly  with  their  friends 
to  the  mountains ;  for  the  victors,  betore  their  tury 
abates,  spare  neither  the  aged,  women,  or  children. 
Thev  assemble  the  next  day  at  the  moral,  to  return 
"'  thanks 
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thanks  to  the  Eatooa  for  the  victory,  and  offer  there 
the  slain  and  the  prisoners  as  sacrifices.  A  treaty  is 
then  set  on  foot,  and  the  conquerors  obtain  usually 
their  own  terms  ;  whereby  large  districts  of  land,  and 
even  whole  islands,  sometimes  change  their  proprie- 
tors and  naasters. 

One  of  our  most  celebrated  navigators  acknow- 
ledged, that  their  naval  armaments  exceeded  every 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  power  of  this  small  island. 
The  same  remark  was  made  of  their  dock-yards,  in 
which  were  large  canoes,  some  lately  built,  and 
others  building ;  two  of  which  were  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  tiiat  sea,  or  any  where  else  under  that  name  : 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  the  island  never  appeared  to  such  advan- 
tage as  when,  upon  another  occasion,  the  fleet  of 
war  canoes  was  assembled.  The  amount  of  those 
collected  was  159  of  the  largest,  besides  70  smaller 
ones.  The  concourse  of  people  was  more  surprising 
than  the  number  of  canoes  ;  for,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  they  could  not  contain  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  warriors,  and  four  thousand  rowers  or  pad- 
dlers.  Our  countrymen  were  given  to  understand, 
tliat  this  formidable  fleet  was  only  the  naval  force  of 
a  single  district,  and  that  all  the  "others  could  furnish 
a  naval  armament  in  proportion  to  their  number  and 
size.  The  oflicers  were  dressed  in  their  war  habits, 
which  consisted  of  a  great  quantity  of  cloth,  turbans, 
breast-plates,  and  helmets ;  some  of  the  latter  were 
of  such  a  size  as  greatly  to  encamber  the  wearer. 
Their  whole  dress  appeared  rather  calculated  for 
show  than  use,  and  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  de- 
signed. The  vessels  being  decorated  with  flags,* 
streamers,  &c.  made  upon  the  whole  a  noble  ap- 
pearance. 

Two  kinds  of  canoes  are  here  in  use,  one  they  call 
Ivahahs,  the  other  Pahies;  the  former  serve  for  short 
voyages  at  sea,  and  the  latter  for  long  ones.  These 
boats  do  not  differ  either  in  shape  or  size,  but  they 
are  in  no  degree  proportionate,  being  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  m  length,  and  not  more  than  the  thir- 
tieth part  in  breadth.  Some  are  employed  in  going 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  others  used  for  ftsli- 
ing.  There  is  also  the  Ivahah  which  serves  for  war  ; 
these  are  by  far  the  longest,  and  the  head  and  stern 
are  considerably  above  the  body.  These  Ivahahs  are 
fastened  together  side  by  side  when  they  go  to  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  by  strong  wooden  poles, 
which  are  laid  across  them,  and  joined  to  each  side. 
A  stage  or  platform  is  raised  on  the  fore  part,  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  upon  which  stand  the  fight- 
ing men,  whose  missile  weapons  are  slings  and  spears. 
B(>neath  these  stages  the  rowers  sit,  who  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  are  wounded.  The  fishing  Iva- 
hahs are  from  thirty  or  forty  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  those  for  travellnig  have  a  small  house  fixed  on 
board,  which  is  fastened  upon  the  fore  part,  for  the 
better  accounuodation  of  persons  of  rank,  who  oc- 
cupy them  l)oth  day  and  night.  The  Pahies  differ 
also  m  size,  being  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long, 
they  are  also  very  narrow,  and  are  sometimes  used  for 
fighting,  but  chiefly  for  long  voyages.  In  going  from 
one  i«lana  to  another  they  are  ont  sometimes  a  month, 
and  often  at  sea  afortnightor  twenty  days ;  and  if  they 
had  convenience  to  stow  more  provisicns,  they  could 
stay  out  much  longer.  These  vessels  are  very  useful 
in  landing,  and  putting  off  from  the  shore  in  a  surf, 
for  by  their  great  length  and  high  stern  they  landed 
dry,  when  tlie  English  boats  could  scarcely  land 
at  all. 

The  chief  parts  or  pieces  of  these  vessels  are  formed 
separately,  without  cither  saw,  ciiissel,  or  any  other 
iron  tool,  which  renders  their  fabrication  more  sur- 
prizing and  worthy  observation.  These  parts  being 
prepared,  the  keel  is  fixed  upon  blocks,  and  the 
planks  are  supported  with  props,  till  they  are  sewed 
or  joined  together  with  strong  plaited  thongs,  which 
are  passed  several  times  through  holes  bored  with  a 


chissel  of  bone,  such  as  they  commonly  make  use  of 
and  when  finished,  they  are  sufficiently  tight  without 
calking. 

Their  instruments  of  war  are  clubs,  spears,  and 
stones.  They  use  their  slings  with  great  dexterity. 
They  have  likewise  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  the  arrows 
are  of  no  other  use  than  merely  to  bring  down  a  bird, 
being  headed  only  with  a  stone,  and  none  of  them 
pointed.  Their  targets  are  of  a  semicircular  form, 
made  of  a  wicker  work  and  plaited  strings  of  the  co- 
coa-nut fibres,  covered  with  glossy  blueish  green  fea- 
thers, and  ornamented  with  shark's  teeth  curiously 
displayed. 

The  tools    which  these  people  make  use    of  for 
building  houses,  constructing  canoes,  hewing  stones, 
and  for  cleaving,  carving,  and  polishing  timber,  con- 
sist of  nothing  more  than  an  adze  of  stone,  and  a 
chissel  of  bone,  most  commonly  that  of  a  man's  armjS 
and  for  a  file  or  polisher,   they  make  use  of  a  rasp  of 
coral  and  coral  sand.     The  blades  of  their  adzes  arej 
extremely  rough,  but  not  very  hard  ;  they  make  thenaj 
of  various  sizes,  those  for  felling  wood  weigh  six  on 
seven  pounds,  and  others  which  are  used  ibr  carving^ 
only  a  few  ounces ;   they  are  obliged  every  minute 
to  sharpen  them   on  a  stone,   which  is  always  kept 
near  them  for  that  purpose.     The  most  difficult  taskj 
they  meet  with  in  the  use  of  these  tools,  is  the  felling 
of  a  tree,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  banc 
for  several  days  together.     The  tree  which  is  in  gene- 
ral use  is  called  Aoi,  the  stem  of  which  is  straight  audi 
tall.      Some  of  the  smaller  boats  are    made  of  the 
bread   fruit  tree,   which    is  wrought  without  much 
difficulty,  being  of  a  light  spongy  nature.     Instead  of  j 
planes,   they   use   their   adzes  with  great  dexterity. 
Their  canoes  are  all  shaped  with  the  liand,  the  Indians 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  method  of  warping  a 
plank. 

They  are  remarkable  swimmers.  It  is  related  that 
on  a  part  of  the  shore  where  a  tremendous  high  surf 
broke  insomuch  that  no  European  boat  could  live, 
and  the  best  swimmer  in  Europe  could  not  preserve 
himself  from  drowning,  if  by  any  accident  he  had 
been  exposed  to  its  fury,  ten  or  eleven  Iniiians  were 
swimming  here  for  their  amusement.  If  a  surf  broke  ' 
near  them,  they  dived  under  it  and  rose  again  on  the 
other  side.  They  availed  themselves  greatly  of  the 
stern  of  an  old  canoe,  which  they  took  before  them 
and  swam  out  with  it  as  far  as  the  outermost  beach, 
when  two  or  three  getting  into  it  and  turning  the 
square  end  to  the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  towards 
the  shore  with  incredible  rapidity,  sometimes  almost  to 
the  beach  ;  but  generally  the  wave  broke  over  them 
before  they  got  half  way,  in  which  case  they  dived 
and  rose  on  the  other  side  with  the  canoe  in  their 
hands,  and  swimming  out  with  it  again,  were  again 
driven  back.  During  this  arduous  effort,  none  of  the 
swimmers  attempted  to  come  on  shore,  but  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  sport  in  the  highest  degree.  A  bead 
intended  to  have  been  dropped  into  a  canoe,  having 
accidentally  fallen  into  the  sea,  a  little  boy  about  six 
years  old  jumped  immediately  overboard,  and,  diving 
after  it,  recovered  his  jewel.  Our  officers,  to  en- 
courage the  child,  dropped  more  beads,  which  excited 
the  desire  of  a  number  of  both  se  esof  the  natives  to 
amuse  the  strangers  with  their  feats  in  the  water  ;  they 
diveti,  and  not  only  brought  up  several  beads  scattered 
at  once,  but  likewise  large  nads,  which  from  their 
weight  descended  quickly  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Swimming  seems  to  be  familiar  to  both  se  es  from  the 
earliest  childhood,  and  the  pliancy  of  their  liml)S  and 
easy  positions  in  the  water  were  most  amazing,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  a  kind  of  amphi- 
bious creatures. 

Among  many  articles  of  traffic,  feathers  became  of 
the  iughest  value  with  the  women,  and  of  course  objects 
which  attracted  their  particular  attention.  They  stiled 
thein  Oora,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  prized  equal 
to  jewels  in  Europe. 
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The  most  attractive  were  those  calle<l  ooravhie, 
which  grow  on  the  head  of  the  green  pairoqiict,  and 
the  natives  soon  became  jndijes  competent  to  distin- 
guish the  superior  from  the  inferior  sorts.  Our  people 
endeavoured  to  impose  dyed  featliers  tipon  them  for 
those  of  a  genuine  colour;  but  all  their  arts  of  decep- 
tion were  abortive.  The  rage  for  the  possession  of 
feathers  became  boundless,  and  they  were  the  wages 
of  the  females' favours  in  general ;  nor  did  even  hus- 
bands seem  to  discountenance  them  in  throwing  out 
allurements  to  our  countrymen  to  obtain  possession  of 
them.  To  such  a  degree  of  pKrenzy  did  their  desire 
for  this  article  prevail,  that  a  single  little  feather  was 
preferred  to  a  bead  or  nail,  and  a  very  small  piece  of 
cloth  closely  covered  with  them  was  received  with  a 
rapture  of  delight  equal  to  rtny  that  could  l>e  excited 
in  the  mind  of  an  European  on  the  presentation  of  a 
diamond  of  the  first  mao^nitnde.  Their  warriors  ex- 
changed their  very  helmets  for  red  feathers,  and  the 
sailors  purchased  targets  innumerable  with  them. 

Their  curious  and  singular  mourning  dresses, 
which  formerly  had  been  prized  so  highly,  were  dis- 
posed of  when  feathers  became  the  objects  of  barter. 
Captain  Cook  presented  one  of  these  mourning  dres- 
ses to  the  British  Museum. 

The  islanders  also  at  this  time  discovered  great  in- 
clination for  baskets,  clubs,  and  painted  cloth,  and 
were  excessively  taken  with  the  mats  of  Tangatahoo, 
though,  in  general,  they  resemble  those  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Our  people,  however,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  disposition,  and  imposed  on  them,  under 
another  name,  the  very  mats  they  had  formerly  pur- 
chased at  Otaheite,  and  they  had  more  success  in  this 
deception,  than  in  the  imposition  of  dyed  feathers. 

The  natives  here  live  to  an  advanced  age,  without 
being  much  incommoded  by  intinuities,  retain  their 
intellectual  powers,  and  preserve  their  teeth  to  the 
last.  jMons.  de  Bougainville,  the  French  navigator, 
often  referred  to,  describes  an  old  man,  who  had  no 
other  trait  of  age,  than  that  venerable  one  which  is 
imprinted  on  a  fine  figure.  Silver  locks  and  a  white 
beard  adorned  his  head.  His  body  was  nervous  and 
bis  flesh  solid.  He  had  neither  wrinkles  nor  any 
other  tokens  of  decrepitude.  This  man,  however,  so 
respectable  in  appearance,  seemed  averse  to  the 
society  of  strangers :  he  was  totally  regardless  of 
their  caresses,  and  gave  no  indications  of  fear,  asto- 
nishment, or  curiositv.  Those  objects  that  excited 
the  rapture  of  the  multitude,  liad  no  charms  for  him ; 
he  accounted  them  baubles:  from  which  consideration 
it  appeared  that  his  mind  was  as  sound  and  unim-  1 
paired  as  his  body.  ' 

The  same  navigator  relates,  that  his  people  found 
upon  this  island  five  or  six  men  of  most  singular  ap- 
pearance. Their  skins  were  of  a  dead  white,  like  the 
nose  of  a  white  horse,  scurfy,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
down,  and  of  a  blue  that  could  not  admit  of  being 
termed  complexion.  The  hair  on  their  heads,  eje- 
brows,  and  beards,  were  of  the  same  dead  white; 
they  had  eyes  resembling  those  of  a  ferret,  and  were 
remarka')ly  near  sighted.  They  were,  upon  the 
whole,  considered  as  being  of  no  particular  race  of 
mankind,  nor  did  they  appear  to  propagate  beings 
similar  to  themselves. 

In  this  island  marriages  do  not  come  under  the 
cognizance  or  sanction  of  the  priests,  being  merely 
secular  contracts,  abstracted  from  any  solemn  tie,  or 
formal  ceremony.  But  if  the  priests  are  deprived  of 
the  benefits  that  might  result  from  marriages,  if  under 
the  list  of  their  functions,  they  are  amply  compen- 
sated by  an  exclusive  right  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  tattowing,  which  being  universally  adopted,  must 
be  very  lucrative,  and  furnish  them  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  males  in  general  undergo  a 
kind  of  circumcision,  which  they  intimate  as  done 
from  a  principle  of  cleanliness  :  however,  it  is  deemed 
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a  fonl  disgrace  not  to  submit  to  it.  The  perfonnance 
ot  this  ceremony  is  likewise  an  exclusive  right  of  the 
priests. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  is  very  mysterious ;  and  as 
the  languajic  adapted  to  it  was  diffident  from  that 
which  was  spoken  on  other  occasions,  our  vpva<'X?rs 
were  not  able  to  gain  m.ich  knowledge  of  it.  All 
the  information  they  could  obtain  in  regard  to  this 
particular  was,  that  the  natives  imagined  every  thinsj- 
in  the  creation  to  proceed  from  the  conjunction  of 
two  persons.  One  of  these  (which  they  consider  as 
the  first)  they  call  Taroataihetoomo,  and  the  other 
Tapapas,  and  a  third,  which  they  call  Tettowmatatavo, 
they  suppose  to  be  the  daughter  of  these  two.  They 
also  imagine  an  inferior  sort  of  deities,  known  by  the 
name  of  Eatooas,  two  of  whom,  they  sav,  formerly 
iidiabited  the  earth,  and  they  suppose  that  the  first 
man  and  woman  descended  Vrom  them.  The  Sn- 
preme  being  they  stile,  "  The  Causer  of  Earthquakes:" 
but  most  frequently  address  their  pravers  to  Tane, 
whom  they  conceive  to  be  a  son  of  the  first  progeni- 
tors of  nature.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  in  a  separate  state,  and  suppose  that  there  are 
two  situations,  diftiering  in  the  degrees  of  happiness, 
which  they  consider  as  receptacles  for  different  ranks, 
but  not  as  places  of  rewards  and  |)unishments.  Their 
notion  is,  that  the  chiefs  and  principal  peo]de  will 
have  the  preference  to  those  of  lower  ranks  :  for  as  to 
their  actions  they  cannot  conceive  them  to  influence 
their  future  state,  as  they  believe  the  Deitv  takes  no 
cognizance  of  them. 

As  Monsieur  Bougainville  had  firmly  asserted,  on 
the  testimony  of  a  native,  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
France,  that  human  sacrifices  constitute  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  Otaheite ;  there- 
fore, captain  Cook,  desirous  of  having  further  infor- 
mation concerning  so  interesting  a  matter,  weat  to  a 
morai,  or  place  of  worship  (which  we  shall  describe 
in  course)  accompanied  by  captain  Furneaux,  of  the 
Adventure,  having  with  them  a  seaman  who  spoke 
the  language  tolerably  well,  and  several  of  the  natives. 
Observing  in  the  morai  a  kind  of  bier  with  a  shed 
erected  over  it,  on  which  lay  a  corpse  and  some  provi- 
sions, enquiry  was  made  if  the  plantains  w  ere  for  the 
Eatooa  or  Divinity,  and  if  they  sacrificed  to  him  hogs, 
dogs,  fowls,  &c.  ?  To  all  this  a  native  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  On  enquiry  being  made  whether  they 
sacrificed  men  to  the  Eatooa  ?  the  answer  was  taato 
eno,  "  bad  man,"  first  tiparrhy,  beating  them  till 
they  were  dead.  When  the  question  was  |)ut,  if 
good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  manner,  the  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  Being  asked  whether  lowtows, 
that  is,  men  of  the  lowest  class,  were  ever  thus  sacrifi- 
ced, if  good  men  ?  a  native  replied  in  the  negative, 
repeating  the  words  taato  eno,  or  bad  men.  It  ap- 
peared, from  what  could  be  gathered  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  men,  for  certain  crimes,  were  condemned  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Deity,  provided  they  did  not  pos- 
sess any  property  to  purchase  their  redemption. 

The  following  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
sacrifice  at  which  captain  Cook  was  present.  Hav- 
ing asked  pennission  to  be  a  spectator,  which  was 
readily  granted,  he  repaired  to  Attoltooroo,  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  Being  arrived 
there  with  many  others,  Otoo  desired  that  the  sailors 
might  be  wdered  to  contiime  in  the  boat,  and  that 
the  persons  present  would  take  off  their  hats  as  soon 
as  they  should  come  to  the  morai.  To  this  they  im- 
mediately proceeded,  followed  by  numbers  of  men 
and  some  boys,  but  not  one  woman  was  present. 
They  found  four  priests  with  their  assistants  waiting 
for  thctn,  and  on  their  arrival  the  ceremonies  com- 
menced. The  dead  body  or  sacrifice  was  in  a  small 
canoe  that  lay  on  the  beach  fronting  the  morai. 
Two  of  the  priests,  with  several  of  their  attendants, 
were  sitting  by  the  canoe  that  lay  on  the  beach ;  the 
others  at  the  morai.  The  company  stopped  at  the 
7  y  distance 
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distance  of  20  or  30  paces  from  the   priests.     Here 
Otoo  placed   himself;    tlie   ^nropean  visitors,  and  a 
few  others  standinir  by  him,  while  the   bulk  of  the 
people  were   removed  to  a  greater   distance.     The 
ceremonies  now   commenced.     One  of  the  assistants 
of  the  priests   bronglit  a  young  ]»l:iintain   tree,  and 
laid  it  down   before  the  king.     Another  approached, 
bearing  a  small  tuft  of  red  feathers,  twisted  on  some 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,    with  which   he  touched 
one  of  Otoo's  feet,   and  afterwards   retired  with  it  to 
liis  companions.     One  of  the  priests  who  were  seated 
at  the  morai  then  began  a  long  prayer,  and  at  parti- 
cular times  sent  down   young  plantain  trees,   which 
were  placed  upon  the  sacrifice.     During  this  prayer, 
one  of  the  natives  who  stood   by  the  officiating  priest, 
held  in  his  hands  two  bundles,   in  one  of   which,  as 
was  afterwards   found,  was  the  royal  maro;  and  the 
other,  if  it  may  be  allowed  the   expression,   the  ark 
of  the  Eatooa.     The  prayer  being  finished,  the  priests 
at  the  morai,  with  their  assistants,  went  and  sat  down 
by  those  who  were  upon  the  beach,   carrying  the  two 
bundles  with  then).     They  here  renewed  their  pray- 
ers; during  which  the  plantain-trees  were  taken,  one 
by  one,   at   various  times,   from   ofi"  the  dead   body,  ; 
which,  being  wrapped  up  in  cocoa-leaves,  and  small  I 
branches,   was  now  taken  out  of  the  canoe  and  laid  j 
upon  the  beach.     The  priests  placed  themselves  round  j 
it,  some  standing,    and   others  sitting;    and   one   or  I 
more  of  them  repeated  sentences  for  about  ten  mi-  ' 
nutes.     The  body   was  now    stripped  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  and  placed  parallel  with  the  sea-shore. 
Then  one  of  the  priests   standing  at  the  feet  of  the 
corpse,  pronounced  a  long  prayer,   in  which  he  was 
joined"  occasionally  by  others,  each  of  them  holding  a 
tuft  of  red  feathers  in   his  hand.     While  this  prayer 
was   repeating,   some  hair  was  pulled  ofi"  the  head  of 
the  intended  sacrifice,  and  the  left  eye  was  taken  out; 
both  of  which  being  wrapped   in  a  green  leaf,   were 
presented  to  the  king,  who,  however,  did  not  touch 
them,  but  gave  to  the  man  who  brought  them  to  him 
the  tuft  of  red  feathers  which  he  had  received  from 
Towha,  who  was  related  to  the  king,  and  chief  of  the 
district  of  Tettaha.     This,  with  the  eye  and  hair, 
were  taken  to  the  priests.     Not   long  after  this  the 
king  sent  them  another  bunch  of  feathers. 

In  the  course  of  this  last  ceremony,  a  king  fisher 
making  a  noise,  Omai  said  to  captain  Cook,  "  That 
is  the  Eatooa ;"  and  he  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a 
favourable  prognostic.  The  coqjse  was  then  carried 
a  little  way,  and  laid  under  a  tree,  near  which  were 
fixed  three  thin  pieces  of  wood,  neatly  carved  in 
various  figures.  The  bundles  of  cloth  were  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  morai ;  and  the  tufts  of  red  feathers 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  body,  round  which 
the  priests  stationed  themselves ;  and  our  people  were 
at  this  time  permitted  to  go  as  near  as  they  pleased. 
He  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  priest  spoke  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  difterent  tones  and  ges- 
tures ;  sometimes  appearing  to  expostulate  with  the 
deceased,  at  other  times  asking  several  questions; 
then  making  various  demands,  as  if  the  dead  body 
had  power  himself,  or  interest  with  the  Deity,  to 
engage  him  to  grant  such  request ;  among  which,  he 
desired  him  particularly  to  deliver  Eimeo,  Maheine 
its  chief,  the  women,  hogs,  and  other  things  of  the 
island  into  their  hands;  which  was,  indeed,  the  ex- 
press object  of  the  sacrifice.  He  then  prayed  near 
half  an  hour,  in  a  whining  tone,  and  two  other 
priests  joined  in  the  prayer,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  of  them  plucked  some  more  hair  from  the  head 
of  the  corpse,  and  put  it  upon  one  of  the  bundles. 
The  high  priest  now  prayed  alone,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  feathers  received  from  Towha.  Having 
finished,  he  gave  them  to  auother  priest,  who  prayed 
iu  like  manner :  then  all  the  tufts  of  feathers  were 
placed  upon  the  bundles  of  cloth,  which  concluded 
the  ceremony  at  this  place.  The  dead  body  was 
DOW  carried  to  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
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morai,  with  the  feathers  and  the  two  bundles  ofcfoth^ 
while  the  drnms  beat  slowly.  The  featlicis  and  bun- 
dles were  laid  against  a  pile  of  stones,  and  the  body 
at  the  foot  of  them.  The  ])ricsts  having  again  seateil 
themselves  round  the  corpse,  renewed  tlicir  prayers, 
while  some  of  their  assistants  dug-  a  hole  about  the 
de|)th  of  two  feet,  into  which  they  threw  the  victim, 
and  covered  it  over  with  stones  and  earth.  While 
they  were  depositing  the  body  in  the  grave,  a  boy 
squeaked  aloud,  upon  which  Omai  told  the  captain,  it 
was  the  Eatooa.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fire  ha\ing 
been  made,  a  lean  dog,  half  star\cd,  was  produced, 
and  killed  by  twisting  the  neck.  The  hair  was  then 
singed  off,  and  the  entrails  being  taken  out,  they  were 
thrown  into  the  fire,  and  left  tliere  to  be  consumed  ; 
but  the  kidney,  heart,  and  liver  were  baked  on  heate<l 
stones.  The  carcase,  after  having  been  rul»bed  over 
with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  was,  with  the  liver,  Szv. 
laid  down  l)efore  the  priests,  who  were  seated  round 
the  grave  praying.  They,  for  some  time,  uttered 
ejaculations  over  the  dog,  w  liile  two  men  at  intervals, 
beat  very  loud  on  two  drums ;  and  a  f)oy  screan\e<l 
in  a  loud  shrill  voice  three  times.  This,  they  said, 
was  to  invite  the  Eatooa  to  feast  on  the  banquet,  that 
they  had  prepared  for  him.  ^VIlcn  the  priests  had 
finished  their  prayers,  the  body,  heart,  liver,  6cc.  of 
the  dog,  were  placed  on  a  whatta,  or  scufiuld,  about 
six  feet  in  height,  on  which  lay  the  remains  of  two 
other  dogs,  and  of  two  pigs,  that  bad  been  lately 
sacrificed. 

The  priests  and  their  attendants  now  gave  a  sliout, 
and  this  proclaimed  the  ceremonies  ended  for  the 
present. 

As  it  grew  towards  evening,  the  English  were  con- 
ducted to  a  house  belonging  to  Patatou,  where  they 
were  entertained  and  lodged  for  the  niffht.  Haviu<»- 
been  infonned,  that  the  religious  rites  were  to  be  re- 
newed the  i>ext  day,  they  could  not  quit  the  place 
while  any  thing  remained  to  be  seen. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  repaired  to  the  scene  o£ 
action  ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  pig  was  sacrificed,  and 
laid  upon  the  same  scaftbld  with  the  others.  About 
eight  o'clock,  Otoo  took  our  party  to  the  morsi, 
where  the  priest  and  a  great  multitude  of  people 
were  by  this  time  assembled.  The  two  bundles  occu- 
pied the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited  the 
preceding'  evening;  the  two  drums  were  in  the  front 
of  the  morai,  and  the  priests  were  stationed  beyoril 
them.  The  king  jilaced  himself  bet^^een  the  drums, 
and  desired  captain  Cook  to  stand  by  him.  The 
ceremony  commenced  with  bringing  a  young  plan- 
tain-tree, and  laying  it  at  the  king's  feet.  A  prayer 
was  then  re])eated  by  the  priests,  holding  in  their 
hands  several  tufts  of  red,  and  a  plume  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers, which  the  cotnnjodore  had  presented  to  Otoo 
on  his  first  arrival. 

When  the  priests  had  ended  the  prayer^  they 
changed  their  station,  and  placed  themselves  between 
our  party  and  the  morai.  One  of  them,  the  same 
who  had  performed  the  principal  part  the  preceding 
day,  began  another  prayer,  which  colitinued  near  half 
an  hour.  During  the  prayer,  the  tufts  of  red  feathers 
were  put,  one  by  one,  upon  th.e  ark  of  the  Eatooa. 
Not  long  after,  four  pigs  were  produced,  one  of  which 
was  killed  immediately,  and  the  three  others  were 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  stye. 

The  maro,  with  which  the  natives  invest  their 
kings,  was  contained  in  one  of  the  bundles.  When 
taken  out  of  the  cloth,  it  was  spread  on  the  ground 
at  full  length  before  the  priests.  It  was  a  girdle  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  and  is  probably  put  on  in  tlic  same  manner 
as  the  common  maro,  or  piece  of  cloth  used  by  these 
islanders  to  wrap  round  the  waist.  It  was  ornament- 
ed with  yellow  and  red  leathers;  but  princi'/ally 
with  the  former.  One  end  of  it  was  bordered  with 
eight  j)ieces,  about  the  h'lze  and  figure  of  a  horse- 
shoe, whose  edges  were  frmged  with  black  feathers; 
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the  other  end  was  forked,  having-  the  point  of  vari-  i 
pus  lengths.  The  feathers  were  ranged  in  two  rows,  I 
in  square  compartments,  and  produced  a  pleasing 
effect.  They  had  been  first  fixed  upon  some  of  the  ; 
cloth  of  the  island,  and  then  sewed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  pendant,  whicii  captain  Wallis  liad  left  flying 
on  shore,  the  first  time  of  his  arrival  at  Matavia.  The 
priests  pronounced  a  long  prayer,  relative  to  tliis  part 
of  the  ceremony  ;  and  after  it  was  ended,  the  hadge 
of  royalty  was  folded  up  with  great  care,  and  put  into 
the  cloth.  The  other  bundle,  already  mentioned  un- 
der the  name  of  the  ark,  was  next  opened  at  one  end  ; 
but  our  party  were  not  permitted  to  approach  near 
enough  to  examine  its  mysterious  contents.  The  in- 
telligence they  obtained  respecting  its  contents,  was, 
that  the  Eatooa  (or  rather,  what  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent him)  was  concealed  therein. 

The  twisted  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  com- 
pose the  sacred  repository,  and  its  figure  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, with  one  end  considerably  thicker  than  the  other, 
The  pig  that  had  been  killed,  was  by  this  time  clean- 
ed, and  its  entrails  taken  out.  These  happened  to 
have  many  of  those  convulsive  motions  which  fre- 
quently appear  in  different  parts,  when  an  animal  is 
killed  ;  anil  this  was  considered  as  a  very  favourable 
omen.  After  having  been  exposed  for  some  time,  the 
entrails  were  carried  and  laid  ilown  before  the  priests, 
one  of  whom  closely  inspected  them,  turning  them 
for  this  purpose  gently  with  a  stick  Having  been 
sufficiently  evamiued,  they  were  thrown  into  the  fire. 
The  sacrificed  pig,  and  its  liver,  heart,  &c.  were 
now  put  upon  tiie  scaffold  where  the  dog  had  been 
deposited  ;  and  then  all  the  feathers  except  the  ostrich- 
plume,  being  enclosed  in  the  ark,  an  end  was  put  to 
the  whole  solemnity. 

Four  double  canoes  remained  upon  the  beach  all 
the  time,  before  the  place  of  sacrifice.  A  small 
platform,  covered  with  palm  leaves,  fastened  in 
mysterious  knots,  was  fixed  on  the  fore  part  of  each 
of  those  canoes ;  and  this  also  is  called  a  morai. 
Some  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  fish,  and 
other  aiticlcs,  lay  upon  each  of  these  naval  morals. 
The  natives  said  they  belonged  U)  the  Eatooa, 
and  that  they  were  to  attend  the  fleet  sent  out  against 
Eumalo. 

The  unfortunate  victim  offered  on  this  occasion, 
was,  to  appearance,  a  middle  aged  man,  and  one  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  had  fixed  upon  him  on  account  of  his 
having  committed  any  particular  crime  that  deserved 
death.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  usually 
select  such  guilty  persons  for  sacrifices,  or  else  vaga- 
bonds, who  have  no  visible  way  of  procuring  an 
honest  livelihood.  Having  examined  the  body  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer,  now  offered  up  as  the  object 
of  these  jjeople's  adoration,  our  party  observed,  that 
it  was  bloody  about  the  head,  and  much  bruised 
upon  the  right  temple,  which  denoted  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  l>een  killed  ;  ar.d  they  were  inform- 
ed, that  lie  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a 
stone.  The  wrctciies  who  are  devoted  on  these  oc- 
casions, are  never  previously  apprized  of  their  fate. — 
Whenever  any  one  of. the  principal  chiefs  conceives 
a  human  sacrifice  necessary,  on  any  great  emergency, 
he  fixes  upon  the  victini,  and  then  dispatches  some 
of  his  trusty  servants,  wiio  fall  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  either  stone  him  to  death,  or  beat  out  his  brains 
with  a  club.  The  king  is  then  acquainted  with  it, 
whose  presence  is  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  solemn  rites  that  follow;  and,  indeed,  in  the  late 
peifurmance,  Otoo  bore  a  capital  part.  The  solem- 
nity itself  is  called  Poore  Eree,  or  the  prayer  of  the 
diief;  and  the  victim  is  termed  Taata-taboo,  or 
consecrated  man.  The  morai,  where  the  late  sacri- 
fice Mas  ottered,  is  always  appropriated  for  the  burial 
of  die  king  of  the  whole  island,  and  likewise  of  his 
fanuly,  and  some  otiver  persons  of  distinguished  rank. 
It  differs  little,  except  in  extent,  froni  the   common 
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morais.  Its  principal  part  is  a  large  cibldng  ))ilc  of 
stones,  about  thirteen  feet  in  heigiu,  and  contracted 
towards  liie  top,  with  a  quadrangular  area  on  each 
side,  loosely  paved  with  pebbles,  under  which  the 
bones  of  the  chiefs  are  deposited.  Towards  the  end 
nearest  the  sea,  is  the  place  of  sacrifice,  where  is  a 
very  large  wliatta,  or  scaffold,  on  which  the  oHer- 
ings  of  fruits  and  other  v(»gctablcs  are  placed}  but 
the  animals  are  laid  on  a  smaller  one,  and  the  human 
sacrifices  are  interred  under  the  pavement.  There 
are  several  reliqnes  scattered  about  this  place ;  such 
as  small  stones  raised  in  several  parts  of  the  pave- 
ment ;  some  with  bits  of  cloth  fastened  round  tium  ; 
others  entirely  covered  with  it  ;  and  upon  the  side  of 
the  large  pile  fronting  the  area,  are  a  great  numbei' 
of  pieces  of  carved  wood,  in  which  their  goiU  are 
supposed  to  reside  occasionally. 

There  is  an  heap  of  stones  at  one  end  of  the  large 
scaffohl  with  a  sort  of  platform  at  one  side.  On  this 
are  deposited  all  the  skulls  of  the  human  sacrifices, 
which  are  taken  up  after  they  have  remained  under 
ground  for  some  months.  Just  above  them  many  of 
the  c;irved  pieces  of  wood  are  placed ;  and  here  the 
Maro,  and  the  other  bundle  supposed  to  contain  the 
god  Ooro,  were  laid  during  the  celebration  of  the 
late  solemn  rites. 

This  barbarous  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices 
most  probably  prevails  in  all  or  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  however  distant  from  each  other 
some  of  them  may  be.  And  though  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  not  more  than  one  person  is  otVered  at 
on  time,  either  at  Otaheite,  or  other  ishinds,  yet 
these  occasions  in  all-probability,  occur  so  frequently, 
as  to  make  a  terrible  havock  of  the  human  species  ; 
for  no  less  than  forty-nine  skulls  of  human  victims 
were  counted  lying  before  the  morai  at  Attahooroo; 
and  as  none  of  those  skulls  appeared  to  have  suffered 
any  considerable  change  or  decay  fiom  the  weather, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  only  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  victims  to  whom  they  belonged  had  been 
offered. 

Yet  this  horrible  solemnity  appeared  not  to  impress 
any  awe  for  their  Deity,  such  as  they  suppose  him, 
nor  any  veneration  for  religion,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  spectators  ;  as  this  was  far  from  being"  the  case 
On  the  late  occasion  ;  for  though  a  vast  nuiltitnde  had 
assembled  at  the  morai,  they  shewed  very  little  re- 
verence for  what  was  transacting  :  and  Omai  happen- 
ing to  arrive  after  the  ceremonies  had  begun,  many 
of  the  islanders  thronged  round  him,  and  were  en- 
gaged for  the  remaining  part  of  the  time  in  making 
him  recount  some  of  his  adventures  ;  to  which  they 
listened  with  great  eagerness  of  attention,  regardless 
of  the  solemn  offices  which  their  priests  were  then 
performing.  Indeed,  the  priests  themselves,  exce|Tt 
the  one  who  sustained  the  principal  part,  either 
from  their  being  familiarized  to  such  objects,  or 
from  their  reposiug  no  great  degree  of  coiffidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  their  rehgious  institutions,  main- 
tained very  little  of  that  solemnity  so  necessary  to 
give,  even  to  acts  of  real  devotion,  their  proper 
effect. 

Their  habit  was  but  an  ordinary  one ;  they  con- 
versed together  with  great  fanuliarity  ;  and  the  only 
attempt  they  made  to  preserve  decorum,  was  by 
exerting  their  authority  to  prevent  the  populace 
from  encroaching  on  the  spot,  and  to  suffer  our  party 
as  strangers,  to  come  forward.  They  were,  however, 
very  candid  in  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  any 
interrogatories  that  were  put  to  them,  with  regard 
to  this  inhuman  institution.  Being  asked,  what  was 
the. design  of  it  ?  they  replied,  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom,  and  highly  pleasing  to  their  god,  who  came 
and  fed  upon  the  sacrifices  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  granted  their  petitions.  It  was  then  objected, 
that  he  certainly  did  not  feed  on  these,  as  lie  was 
neither  seen  to  do  it,  nor  were  the  bodies  of  the 
sacrificed  animals  soon  consumed  ;  and  that  as  to  the 
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corpse  of  a  human  victim,  they  prevented  his  feeling 
on  that  by  interring  it.  In  answer  to  these  objections, 
they  observed,  that  he  came  in  the  night,  invisibly, 
•and  fed  only  on  the  soul,  or  immaterial  part,  which 
(as  these  people  say)  remains  about  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  till  the  carcase  of  the  victim  is  wholly  wasted 
■by  putrefaction. 

Besides  this,  among  other  snvage  customs,  they 
adopt  that  of  cutting  out  the  jaw-bones  of  their  ene- 
mies slain  in  battle,  which  they  carry  about  with  them 
as  trophies;  and  they  in  some  measure  offer  up  their 
bodies  to  theEatooa:  for  after  an  engagement,  in 
which  they  have  come  oft"  victorious,  they  collect  all 
the  dead,  and  bring  them  to  the  morai,  where,  with 
great  form  and  ceremony,  they  dig  a  large  hole,  and 
bury  them  all  in  it,  as  so  many  offerings  to  their  divi- 
nities. But  they  treat  in  a  different  manner  their  own 
chiefs  that  fall  in  battle  ;  a  late  king,  Tootahah,  Tu- 
bourai  Tamaide,  and  another  chief,  who  were  slain  in 
an  engagement  with  those  of  Tiaraboo,  were  brought 
to  the  morai  at  Attahooioo,  at  which  place  the  priests 
cutout  their  bowels  before  the  great  altar;  and  their 
dead  bodies  were  afterwards  interred  in  three  different 
places  near  the  great  pile  of  stones  above  mentioned  ; 
and  the  common  men  wlio  lost  their  lives  in  tlie  bat- 
tle, were  all  buried  in  one  hole,  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  pile.  This  was  performed  the  day  after  the 
battle,  with  much  pomp  and  formalit}',  amidst  a  nu- 
merous concourse  of  people,  as  a  thanksgiving  offered 
to  the  Deity,  for  the  victory  they  had  obtained  the 
preceding  day.  The  vanquished,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  re- 
njuined  upwards  of  a  week,  till  the  fury  of  the  victors 
began  to  abate ;  a  treaty  was  then  set  on  foot,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  Otoo  should  be  proclaimed 
king  of  the  whole  island ;  and  the  solemnity  of  invest- 
ing him  with  the  maro,  or  badge  of  royalty,  was  per- 
formed at  the  same  morai,  with  great  magnificence. 

As  the  natives  call  their  places  of  intennent  morals, 
so  likewise  they  do  their  places  of  worship.  They 
approach  these  morals  with  awe  and  reverence :  not, 
as  it  should  seem,  because  they  esteem  any  thing  there 
sacred,  but  because  they  thei-e  worship  an  invisible 
Being,  far  whom  they  entertain  the  profonndest 
resj>ect,  although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
the  dread  of  pimishuient.  They  hold  these  cemetries, 
or  places  of  worship  so  venerable,  that  the  chiefs  them- 
selves, and  their  wives,  on  passing  them,  take  their 
upper  garments  from  their  shoulders.  The  maimer  in 
which  they  bury  their  dead,  and  express  their  sorrow, 
for  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends  departed,  is  thus 
described  by  the  latest  and  most  intelligent  observers. 

The  corpse  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  till  the-, 
bones  became  qui'io  dry.  A  shed  was  erected  near 
the  residence  of  the  deceased ;  one  end  was  left  quite 
open ;  the  other  end  and  the  two  sides  were  partly 
enclosed  with  a  sort  of  wicker  work.  The  bier  was 
a  frame  of  wood,  like  that  on  which  the  seamen's  beds 
called  cots,  are  placed,  with  a  matted  bottom,  and  sup- 
ported by  four  posts,  at  the  height  of  above  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  body  was  covered  first  with  a 
mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth.  By  the  side  of  it 
lay  a  wooden  mace,  one  of  the  implements  of  war,  and 
near  the  head  of  it  cocoa-nut  shells;  at  the  other  end 
a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with  some  dried  twigs,  all 
tied  together,  were  stuck  in  the  ground,  by  which  lay 
a  stone  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut.  Near  these  lay  one  of 
the  young  plantain  leaves  that  are  used  for  emblems 
of  peace,  and  close  by  that  a  stoi>e  axe.  At  the  open 
end  of  the  shed  also  hung  a  great  number  of  palm- 
nuts  in  several  strings;  and  without  the  shed  was 
stuck  up  in  the  ground  a  stem  of  a  plantain  tree,  about 
six  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  j)laced  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell  full  of  fresh  water :  against  the  side  of  one  of 
these  posts  hung  a  small  bag  containing  some  bread- 
fruit ready  roasted.  The  food  thus  placed  by  the  corpse 
was  designed  as  an  offerings  to  their  d«iti«s. 


Round  about  the  spot  where  the  Ijody  rs  placed 
they  strew  small  pieces  of  clulh,  on  nliich  the'  tciirs 
and  blood  of  the  mourners  have  been  shed ;  for  in 
their  paroxysms  of  grief  it  is  an  universal  custom  to 
v»'onnd  themselves  with  a  shark's  tooth. 

The  mourning  that  is  worn  here  is  nn  head-dress 
of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is  consecrated  to  death, 
and  a  veil  over  his  face.  The  dress  is  called  Eiva. 
The  whole  country  is  said  to  appear  thus  on  the  death 
of  their  king,  'i'he  mourning  for  fathers  is  very 
long-.  The  womerj  mourn  for  their  husbands;  but 
not  the  husbands  for  their  wives. 

The  island  producing  no  commodities  that  can  be 
converted  to  the  purpose  of  foreign  traffic,  the  main 
benefit  that  can  accrue  from  a  knowledge  of  it  is  the 
supplying  of  shi|w  with  refreshments  in  |)assing 
through  the  South-Seas :  and  certainly  it  might  be 
rendered  completely  subservient  to  that  desirable  pur- 
pose, as  such  European  productions,  both  animal  and 
A'egetable,  as  are  conducive  to  the  same,  might  be 
abundantly  cultivated  in  so  favourable  a  climale, 
which  must  alike  benefit  the  voyagers,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite. 
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SitnaUdn,  Number,  and  Extent.  Their  Soil  and  Pro' 
ducii(ms.  Various  Incidents.  Omai  scllled  at 
Htiaheine.     iShip'n  Departure. 

THE  Society  Islands,  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Royal  Society,  from  a  group  of  six  in  number, 
called  Huaheine,  Ulietea,  Bolabola,  Otha,  Tnbai, 
and  Morona.  They  are  situate  between  16  dcg.  1!) 
min.  north,  and  JO  deg.  5-5  min.  south  latitude,  and 
between  1-50  deg.  57  min.  and  lo2deg.  of  v^cst  longi- 
tude, and  were  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  the 
year  1769. 

After  the  commander  left  Otaheite,  in  the  Endea- 
vour, having  Tupia  on  board,  he  came  in  sight  of 
Huaheine,  lying  in  latitude  160  dcg.  13  min.  south, 
and  150-deg.  52  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus,  which 
however,  is  m'erffowed  at  high  water.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Otaheite  j 
but  it  seems  to  have  suffered  some  sliocks  from  volca- 
noes. ■ 

Though  several  canoes  made  np  towards  the  En- 
deavour as  she  approached,  yet  none  of  the  Indians 
would  come  along-side,  till  they,  received  encourage- 
ment from  Tupia,  in  whom  they  placed  so  much  con- 
fidence, and  who  so  far  removed  their  fear,  that  the 
king  and  queen  came  on  board.  Almost  every  thing" 
these  people  saw  in  the  vessel  excited  their  astonish- 
ment; but  it  was  remarked,  that  they  made  no  inqui- 
ries after  any  other  objects  fhan  such  as  immediately 
presented  themselves  to  their  view,  appearing  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  what  was  shewn  them,  though 
they  might  reasonably  have  supposed  that  a  building 
of  such  utility  and  extent  as  the  ship,  must  have 
afforded  many  curiosities.  The  ceremony  of  exchang- 
ing names,  generally  considered  as  aniark  of  friend- 
ship in  these  islands,  passed  between  the  king,  whose 
name  was  Oree,  and  captain  Cook. 

Anchoring  in  a  small  but  fine  harbour,  captaire 
Cook  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banl;s 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  with  Tupia  and  the  king. 
Various  ceremonies  then  passed  between  the  king  an<l 
our  peojde,  which  were  considered  as  a  kind  of  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  Ijelween  the  English  and  the  king 
of  Huaheine. 

The 
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The  level  part  of  this  island  is  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees ;  and 
its  productions  are  more  forward  than  those  at  Ota- 
heite.  The  mountains  here,  and  in  the  Society- 
Islands  in  general,  continually  attract  the  vapours 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  many  rivulets  descend  from 
the  broken  rocks  into  the  plain,  so  that  they  are  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  water. 

The  islanders  take  great  pains  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  cloth-tree,  having  drains  made  through  beds 
of  earth  to  draw  of^"  the  water,  and  the  sides  neally 
built  up  with  stones  ;  and  in  the  drains  they  plant  the 
antni,  which  yields  the  yam  they  call  tutoo. 

When  the  commander  left  this  island,  he  presented 
the  king  with  a  small  plate  of  pewter,  on  whicli  was 
inscribrd  "  His  Britamiic  Majesty's  ship  Endeavour, 
lieutenant  Cook,  conuuander.  Kith  July,  1709." 

Many  of  the  younger  men  of  the  natives,  during 
the  stay  of  the  ship  at  this  island,  voluntarily  ofi'ered 
to  take  their  passage  with  the  conuuander  for  Eng- 
land. From  the  whole  he  singled  out  one,  called  by 
some,  Oedidee,  l)y  others  Mahine.  This  youth  was  a 
native  of  Bolabola,  and  a  near  relation  of  0-Poony, 
the  king  of  that  island,  and  conqueror  of  several  adja- 
cent ones.  He  is  described  as  ))ossessing  mental  and 
personal  accomplishments,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
people  in  general  on  board  the  ship. 

Arriving  in  02  degrees  south  latitude,  Mahine 
expressed  hi-  surprise  at  several  little  snow  and  hail' 
showers  on  the  preceding-  days,  such  plr.enomena  be- 
ing utterly  unknown  in  his  country.  The  appear- 
ance of  white  stones,  which  melted  in  his  hand,  was 
altogether  miraculous  in  his  eyes;"  and  though  pains 
were  taken  to  .;\plain  to  him  that  cold  was  the  cause 
of  their  formation,  his  ideas  on  that  subject  did  not 
seen*  to  be  very  clear.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  snow 
surprised  him  more  than  ever;  and  after  long  consi- 
deration of  its  singular  qualities,  he  said  he  would 
call  it  white  rain  when  he  got  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. In  tine,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded 
to  believe  that  snow  and  ice  were  only  fresh  water, 
till  he  was  sliewn  some  congealed  in  a  cask  on  the 
deck.  He  still,  however,  declared  that  he  would  call 
this  "  the  white  land,"  by  way  of  distinguishing  it 
from  all  the  rest. 

He  had  collected  anumber  of  little  slender  twigs, 
which  he  carefully  tied  in  a  bundle,  and  made  use 
of  instead  of  a  journal;  for  every  island  he  had  seen 
and  vi'-ited  after  his  departure  from  the  Society- 
Island'v,  hi  had  selected  a  little  twig,  so  that  his  col- 
lection, by  this  time,  amounted  to  about  nine  or  ten, 
of  which  he  remembered  the  names  perfectly  well, 
in  the  same  order  as  he  had  seen  them ;  and  the 
while  land,  or  whennua  tentea,  was  the  last.  He 
inqur.ed  frequently  how  many  other  countries  they 
shouhi  meet  w  ith  in  their  way  to  England,  and  form- 
ed a  separate  bundle  of  them,  which  he  studied  with 
equal  care. 

Having-  crosscfi  the  antarctic  circle,  where  the  sun 
scarce  sunk  below  the  horizon,  Mahine  was  struck 
witli  the  greatest  astonishment  at  this  appearance, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses;  all  the  endea- 
vours used  to  explain  it  to  him  miscarried,  and  he 
assured  the  gentlemen,  that  he  despaired  of  finding- 
belief  1  mong  his  countrymen, when  he  should  go  back 
to  recount  the  wonders  of  congealed  rain,  and  of  per- 
petual day. 

The  approach  of  winter  led  captain  Cook  once 
more  1o  seek  the  refreshments  of  milder  climes,  and 
thercio 'e  determining  on  a  visit  to  these  islands,  he 
made  Olaheite  in  his  passage,  where  Mahine  met 
with  several  of  iiis  relations,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  chief  of  the  ilistrict  of  Matavia.  The  cere- 
mony performed  on  this  occasion  was  not  observed 
by  any  of  the  ship's  company,  who  couici  convey 
any  kind  of  idea  of  it:  onlv  a  peity  officer,  who  was 
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present,  reported,  that  a  number  of  ceremonies  were 
performed,  which  were  extremely  curious,  but  could 
not  relate  any  one  of  them,  so  that  this  interestino- 
particular,  respecting  the  manners  of  these  people^ 
remains  entirely  unknown.  Mahine  embarked  with 
captain  Cook,  leaving,  as  supposed,  his  new-married 
wife  behind  him. 

He  would  willingly  have  proceeded  for  England, 
had  he  had  the  least  hopes  given  him  of  ever  return- 
ing to  his  native  home;  but,  as  captain  Cook  could 
not  promise,  or  even  suppose,  that  more  English  ships 
would  be  sent  to  these  islands,  Mahine  chose  to  re- 
main in  his  native  country  ;  but  he  left  the  ship  with 
regret,  fully  demonstrative  of  the  esteem  he  bore  to 
the  English. 

The  greatest  anguish  appeared  in  this  young  man's 
breast  when  he  went  away.  He  looked  up  at  the 
ship,  burst  into  tears,-  and  then  sunk  down  into  the 
canoe.  Just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  ship,  he  made 
a  request  to  captain  Cook,  with  which  he  complied, 
and  then  gave  him  a  certificate  of  the  time  he  had 
been  on  board,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  might  touch  there  after  him. 

When  captain  Cook  visited  this  island  on  his  second 
voyage,  with  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  under  his 
command,  the  former  anchored  in  twenty -four  fathoms 
water,  but  the  latter  got  on  shore  on  the  north  side  of 
the  channel,  though  she  was  happily  got  off  again 
without  receiving-  any  damage.  The  natives  received 
our  people  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

Captain  Cook  was  informed  that  Oree  was  still 
alive,  and  waited  to  see  him.  The  commanders, 
with  others,  went  to  the  place  appointed  for  the' in- 
terview. The  chief  had  carefully  preserved  the 
piece  of  pewter,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which 
captain  Cook  had  presented  him  with  in  170f),  toge- 
ther with  a  piece  of  counterfeit  English  coin,  which, 
with  a  few  beads,  were  all  in  the  same  bag  the  cap- 
tain made  for  them;  these  the  chief  sent  onboard. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  over,  our  party 
were  desired  by  their  guide  to  decorate  three  young 
plantain-trees  with  nails,  looking-glasses,  beads,  me- 
dals, fkc.  With  these  in  their  hands  they  landed, 
and  were  conducted  through  the  multitude.  They 
were  directed  to  sit  down  a  few  paces  before  the 
chief,  and  the  plantains  were  laid  one  by  one  before 
him.  They  were  told  that  one  was  for  the  Deity, 
another  for  the  king,  and  a  third  for  friendship.  This 
being  done,  the  king  came  to  captain  Cook,  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  'A  great  effusion  of 
tears  fell  down  the  venerable  cheeks  of  this  old  man, 
which  appeared  such  as  spoke  the  language  of  the 
heart.  Presents  were  made  to  all  his  attendants  and 
friends.  Captain  Cook  regarded  him  as  a  father, 
and  therefore  presented  him  with  the  most  valuable 
articles  he  had. 

Going  on  shore  after  breakfast,  the  commander 
heard  that  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  very  in- 
solent and  troublesome.  Tiie  man  was  shewn  to 
him,  equipped  in  his  war  haljit,  with  a  club  in  each 
hand.  The  captain  took  these  from  him,  as  he  per- 
ceived him  bent  on  mischief,  broke  them  before  his 
face,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  Being  informed  that 
this  man  was  a  chief,  he  became  a  little  suspicious 
of  him,  and  sent  for  a  guard.  About  this  time  a 
gentleman  had  gone  out  to  collect  plants  alone ;  two 
men  assaulted  him,  and  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
but  his  trowsers;  luckily  they  did  him  no  harm, 
though  they  struck  him  several  times  with  his  own 
hanger.  They  made  off  when  they  had  done  this, 
a»id  another  of  the  natives  brought  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  cover  him.  This  gentleman  presently  appeared 
at  the  tradiiig-place,  where  a  number  of  the  natives 
were  assembled,  who  fled  at  seeing  him.  Captain 
Cook  persuaded  some  of  them  to  return,  assuring 
theih  that  none  should  sutler  who  were  innocent. 
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When  the  king  heard  this  complaint,  he  and  his  com- 
panions wept  bitterly ;  and  as  soon  as  his  grief  was 
assuaged,  he  made  a  long  harangue  to  the  people 
that  had  returned,  telling  them  the  baseness  of  sucli 
actions,  when  the  captain  and  his  crew  had  always 
behaved  so  well  to  them.  He  then  took  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  all  the  things  the  gentleman  had 
lost,  and  promised  they  should  be  returned  if  it  was 
in  his  power  to  find  them.  After  this,  he  desired  cap- 
tain Cook  to  follow  him  to  the  boat,  but  the  people 
being  apprehensive  of  his  safety,  used  every  argu- 
meiif  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  grief  they  expressed  in  the  entreaties 
they  used  ;  every  face  was  bedewed  with  tears,  and 
every  mouth  was  filled  with  the  most  dissuasive  argu- 
ments. Oree  was  deaf  to  them  all,  and  insisted  on 
«roing  with  tlie  captain  ;  m  hen  they  both  were  in 
the  boat,  he  desired  it  might  be  put  off.  The  only 
person  who  did  not  oppose  his  going,  was  his  sister, 
and  she  shewed  a  magnanimity  of  spirit  equal  to  her 
l^rother. 

Peace  was  now  peifectly  re-established,  provisions 
ponred  in  from  all  quarters,  the  gentleman's  coat  and 
hanger  were  returned,  and  thus  ended  these  trouble- 
some transactions. 

The  captains  Cook  and  Furneaux  M'ent  to  pay 
their  farewel  to  Oree,  and  presented  him  with  things 
both  valuable  and  useful.  They  also  left  him  a  cop- 
pcr-plale  with  this  inscription,  "  Anchoi'ed  here  his 
Britannic  ^Majesty's  ships  Resolution  and  Adventure, 
September,  1773."  Having  traded  for  such  things  , 
as  were  wanted,  they  took  their  leave,  which  was  j 
very  afltctionate.  On  returning  to  the  ships,  they 
were  crowded  with  canoes  filled  with  hogs,  fowls, 
kc.  Soon  after  they  were  on  board,  the  king  came 
and  informed  them  that  the  robbers  were  taken,  and 
desired  them  to  go  on  shore  in  order  to  behold  their 
exemplary  punishment.  This  they  would  have  done, 
but  were  "prevented  by  the  Adventure's  being  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  Resolution  under  sail.  Oree 
staid  with  them  till  they  were  near  two  miles  out  at 
sea,  and  then,  after  taking  another  affectionate  leave, 
parted.  During  their  short  stay  at  the  small  but 
fertile  island  of  Huaheine,  they  procured  upwards 
of  300  hogs,  besides  fowls  and  fruit  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery,  on  captain  Cook's 
third  vo\age,  anchored  on  the  1-Uh  of  October, 
1777,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  Owharre  harbour, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  this  island.  Omai,  in  his 
canoe,  entered  the  harbour  just  before  them,  but  did 
not  land ;  and  though  many  of  his  countrymen 
crowded  to  see  him,  he  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
them.  Great  numijers  also  came  off  to  the  shi])s, 
insomuch  that  they  were  greatly  incommoded  by 
them. 

The  next  morning,  all  the  principal  people  of  the 
isli'iid  repaired  to  tlie  h]m-opean  ships,  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  conunodore,  as  it  was  now  time 
to  settle  Omai,  and  he  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
these  chiefs  would  enable  him  to  cftect  it  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Rut  Omai  uow  seemed  inclined  to 
establish  himself  atUlictea;  and  if  he  and  captain 
Cook  could  have  agreed  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
accomplisiiiug  that  design,  the  latter  would  have  con- 
sented to  ado[)t  it.  His  father  had  been  deprived  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bolabola,  when  they  subdued 
Ulietea,  of  some  land  in  that  island;  and  the  captain 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  get  it  restored  to  the  son 
witliout  difficulty.  Fortius  jiurposc  it  was  necessary 
that  Omai  shouid  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  those 
who  had  become  masters  of  the  island ;  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  any  such  proposal,  and  imagined  that 
the  captain  would  make  use  of  force  to  reinstate  him 
in  liis  ibrfeitetl  lands. 

This  prepossession  preventing  his  being  fixcel  at 
Ulietea,  the  captain  began  to  consider  Huaheine  as 
the  more  proper  place,   and  therefore  determined  to 


avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
island,  and  propose  the  affair  to  them. 

The  ships  were  no  less  crowded  with  hogs,  than 
with  chiefs,  the  former  being  poured  in  faster  than 
the  butchers  and  salters  could  dispatch  them.  Indeed, 
for  several  days  after  arrival,  some  hundreds,  great 
and  small,  were  brought  on  board  ;  and  if  any  were 
refused,  they  were  thrown  into  the  boats  and  left 
behind. 

The  captain  prepared  to  make  a  visit  in  form  to 
Taireetareea,  the  Earee  rahie,  or  then  reigning  king 
of  the  island.  Omai,  who  was  to  accompany  him, 
dressed  himself  very  properly  on  the  occasion,  and 
provided  a  handsome  present  for  the  chief  himself, 
and  another  for  his  Eatooa.  Their  landing  drew  most 
of  the  visitors  from  the  ships,  so  that  the  concourse  of 
people  became  very  great. 

When  the  king  appeared,  his  presence  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,   as  his  age  did  not  exceed  ten 
years.     Omai,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
circle  of  great  men,  began  with  making  his  offerings 
to  the  gods,  which  consisted  of  cloth,  red  feathers, 
&c.     Another  offering  succeeded,    which   was  to  be 
given  to  the  gods  by  the  young  chief;  and  after  that, 
several  other  tufts   of  red  feathers  were  presented. 
The  different  articles  were  laid  before  the  priest,  be- 
ing each  of  them  delivered  with   a  kind  of  prayer, 
wliich  was  spoken  by  one  of  Omai's  friends,   though 
in  a   great   measure  dictated   by   himself.     In   these 
'prayers  he  did  not  forget  his  friends  in  England,  nor 
those  who  had  contfucted  him  safe  back  to  his  native 
countrv.      The   Earee    rahie  of  Pretanne    (king-  of 
Great-Britain,)  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  Toote  (captain 
Cook),    Tatee  (captain  Clerke,)    were  mentioned  in 
every  one  of  them.     These  offerings  and  prayers  be- 
ing endeti,  the  priest  took  each  of  the  articles  in  order, 
and,  after  repeating  a  Concluding  prayer,   sent  every 
one  of  them  to  the  morai. 

After  the  perforniMuce  of  these  religious  rites, 
Omai  seated  himself  by  the  captain,  who  bestowed 
a  present  on  the  young  prince,  and  received  another 
in  return.  Some  ai-raugements  were  tiieu  agreed 
upon,  relative  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  inter- 
course between  our  people  and  the  natives.  Tiie 
establishment  of  Omai  was  then  proposed  to  this 
assembly  of  chiefs.  They  weie  informed  that  the 
English  had  conveyed  him  into  their  country,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  great  king  of  Pretanne, 
and  hisEarees;  and  had  been  treated,  duriiia,"  his 
whole  stay,  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  affection; 
that  he  had  been  brought  back  again,  eiu'iched  with 
a  variety  of  articles,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  his  countrymen ;  and  that,  be- 
sides the  two  horses  which  were  to  Continue  with 
him,  many  other  new  and  useful  animals  had  been 
left  at  Otaheite,  wliich  would  speedily  multiply  and 
furnish  a  suflicieut  number  for  the  use  of  all  the  lieigli- 
bouring  islands.  They  were  then  given  to  under- 
stand, it  was  the  conunodore's  earnest  rcipie.^t,  that 
they  would  give  his  friend  Omai  a  piece  of  land, 
upon  which  he  might  build  a  house,  and  raise  provi- 
sions for  himself  and  ianiily  ;  adding,  that  if  he  could 
not  obtain  this  at  nuaheine,  either  by  donation  or 
purchase",  he  was  resolved  to  carry  him  to  Ulietea, 
and  settle  him  tUere. 

This  conclusion  seemed  most  to  gain  the  approba- 
tion of  all  the  chiefs ;  and  the  reason  was  obvious. 
Omai  had  flattered  himself,  that  the  captain  would 
use  force  in  restoring  him  to  his  father's  [»ossessions 
in  Ulietea;  and  he  had  vaunted  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject among  some  chiefs  at  tliis  meeting,  who  now  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  assisted  by  our  people  in 
an  invasion  of  Ulietea,  and  driving  the  Bolabolans 
out  of  that  island. 

But  as  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be  unde- 
ceived in  this  particular,  the  captain,  with  this  view, 
signified  to  them,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that 
he  would  neither  give  them  any  assistance  in  such  an 
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enteFprize,  nor  even  suffer  it  to  be  put  in  execution,  I 
while  he  remained  in  their  seas;  ami  that,  if  Omai 
estabhshed  liimself  in  Uhetea,  lie  should  be  intro- 
duced as  a  friend,  and  not  forced  upon  the  people  of 
Bolabola  as  their  conqueror.  This  declaration  g-ave 
a  new  turn  to  the  sentiments  of  the  council  ;  one  of 
whotu  expressed  himself  to  this  effect :  that  the  whole 
island  of  Huaheine,  and  whatever  it  contained,  were 
captain  Cook's,  and  thei-efore  he  might  dispose  of 
what  portion,  he  pleased  to  his  frientl  :  but,  'though 
Omai  seemed  uiuch  pleased  at  heariug-  this,  he  desired 
them  to  mark,  out  the  spot,  and  likewise  the  exact 
quantity  of  land,  which  they  intended  to  grant  f\>r 
the  settlement.  Upon  this,  some  chiefs  who  had 
retired  from  the  a.ssembly,  were  sent  for,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  the  commodore's  request  was  uuaiii- 
moiisly  complied  with,  and  the  groun<t  immediately 
fixed  upon,  adjoining  to  the  house  where  the  present 
meeting-  was  liekl.  It  extciMled  along  the  shore  of 
the  kirbour,  near  two  hundred  yards;  its  depth,  to 
tlje  bottom  of  the  lull,  was  somewhat  more  ;  and  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  hill  was  comprehended  in 
the  grant. 

Captain  Cook  rode  with  Omai  on  horseback,  to 
give  him  an  air  of  conse<|uence,  followed  by  the 
\iatives,  wlio,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  sight, 
flocked  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  island  to  be 
spectators. 

The  affair  being  settled  between  the  commodore 
and  the  chief,  the  carpenters  and  calkers  were  ordered 
on  shore  to  erect  a  house  for  Omai,  whtrein  he  might 
secure  the  various  European  commodities  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  :  at  the  same  time  others  of  our  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  making  a  garden  for  his  use, 
planting  vines,  shaddocks,  melons,  pinc-api)les,  and 
the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  all  of  which 
were  in  a  flouiishing  state  before  their  departure  from 
the  island. 

Omai  began  now  to  |xiy  a  serious  attention  to  his 
own  affairs,  and  heartily  repented  of  his  ill-judged 
pridigality  at  Otaheite.  He  w  as  now  the  only  rich 
man  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  master  of  an  accumulated 
quantity  of  a  species  of  treasure,  wliich  his  country- 
men could  not  create  by  any  art  of  industry  of  their 
own.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that 
while  all  were  desirous  of  sharing'  this  envied  wealth, 
all  would  be  ready  to  join  in  attempts  to  strip  its  sole 
proprietor.  As  the  most  likely  means  of  preveuting 
this,  captain  Cook  advised  him  to  distriljute.  some  of 
his  moveables  among'  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
chiefs  ;  who,  on  being  thus  gratified,  might  be  in- 
duced to  favour  him  with  their  patronage,  and  shield 
him  from  the  injuries  of  others.  Omai  promised  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  before  our  people  sailed,  this 
prudent  step  was  taken.  The  captain,  however,  not 
confiding  wholly  in  the  operations  t)f  gratitude,  had 
recourse  to  the  more  t"orcil)le  and  effectual  motive  of 
intimidation,  taking  every  opportunity  of  notifying 
to  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  his  iiitontion  to  nu\ke 
another  visit  to  their  island,  after  having  been  absent 
the  usual  time  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  find  his  friend 
in  the  same  state  of  security  in  which  he  should  leave 
him  at  present,  all  those  wiio  had  been  his  enemies 
might  expect  to  become  the  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment. 

The  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendly  offices  be- 
tween the  Entrlish  and  the  inhabitants  of  Huaheine 
was  interru[)ted  ;  for,  in  the  evening,  one  of  them 
found  means  to  get  into  Mr.  Bayley's  observatory, 
and  carry  oft"  a  sextant  unobserved.  Captain  Cook 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  theft,  than  he  went 
ashore,  and  desired  Omai  to  apply  to  the  chiefs  to 
procure  restitution.  He  accordingly  made  applica- 
tion to  them,  but  they  took  tio  steps  towards  reco- 
vering the  instrument,  being  nu)re  attentive  to  abeeva 
that  was  then  exhibitiug,  till  the  captain  ordered  the 
performers  to  desist.  Being  now  convinced  he  was 
in  earnsst,   they  began  to  make  some  enquiry  after  the 


delinquent,  who  wa,s  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them, 
with  such  marks  of  unconcern,  that  the  captain  was 
in  great  doubt  of  his  being  guilty,  particularly  as  he 
denied  it.  Otnai  a.ssuring'  him  this  was  the  person, 
lie  wa.s  sent  on  board  the  Resolution,  and  put  in  irons. 
This  raised  a  great  disturbance  among  the  islanders, 
and  the  whole  body  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
prisoner  being  examined  by  Omai,  wa.s  with  some 
difficulty  brought  to  confess  when-  he  had  concealed 
the  sextant,  and  it  was  brought  back  unhurt  tlie 
next  morning'.  After  this,  the  natives  recovered  from 
their  consternation,  and  began  to  gather  about  the 
English  as  usual. 

As  the  thief  appeared  to  be  a  shameless  villain, 
the  commodore  }niuished  him  with  greater  severity 
than  he  liati  ever  done  any  former  culprit,  for,  be- 
sides having  kis  head  and  beard  shaveil,  he  ordered 
both  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  an(4  his  eye-brows  to  be 
flayed,  than  which  no  punishment  could  have  sub- 
jected him  to  greater  disgrace.  In  this  bleeding 
condition  he  was  sent  on  shore,  and  exposed  as  a 
spectacle  to  intimidate  the  people  from  meddling 
with  wiiat  was  not  their  own.  The  natives  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  man,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  this  act  gave  tiiem  general  disgust :  even 
On\ai  was  affected,  though  he  endeavoured  to  justify 
it,  by  telling  his  friends  that  if  such  a  crime  had  been 
connnitted  in  the  country  where  he  had  been,  the  thief 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  lose  his  life.  But,  how 
well  soever  he  migiit  carry  oft"  the  matter,  he  dreaded 
the  consequences  to  himself,  which,  in  part,  appeared 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

A  rei)ort  being  spread  that  one  of  our  goats  had 
been  stolen  by  the  before  mentioned  thief ;  and 
though,  ujion  examination,  every  thing  was  found 
safe  in  that  quarter,  yet  it  appeared  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed and  carried  oft'  from  the  grounds  of  Omai 
several  vines  and  cal)bage  plants  ;  that  he  had  pub- 
licly threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  set  fire 
to  his  house  as  soon  as  his  European  friends  should 
quit  tiiis  place.  To  prevent  his  doing  any  further 
mischief,  tlie  captain  ordered  iiim  to  be  seized,  and 
confined  again  on  board  the  ship,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  him  oft"  the  island  ;  and  this  intention  seemed 
to  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  the  chiefs.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bolabola ;  but  there  were  too  numy  of 
the  people  here  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  all 
his  designs. 

Their  Earee-rahie  was  but  a  child  ;  and  it  was  not 
observed  that  there  was  an  individual,  or  any  set  of 
men,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  for  him;  so 
that  whenever  any  misunderstauding  occurred  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives,  ttiey  never  knew 
properly  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  apply,  in  order 
to  eftect  an  acconnnodation,  or  procure  redress. — 
Early  in  the  morning,  five  days  after  his  imprison- 
ment, the  Bolabola-nuiu  fouiul  means  to  escape  from 
his  confinement,  and  out  of  the  ship,  carrying  with 
him  the  shackle  of  the  bilboo-bolt  that  had  been  put 
about  his  leg,  which  was  taken  from  him  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  on  shore,  l)y  one  of  the  chiefs,  ami  given 
to  Omai,  who  went  with  all  exi)edition  on  board  the 
ship,  to  inform  the  captain  that  his  mortal  enemy  was 
again  let  loose  upon  bin). 

Indeed  our  peot)le  were  pleased  at  hearing  that 
the  delinquent  who  escaped  had  gone  over  to  Ulietea; 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  he  only  intended  to  con- 
ceal himself  till  their  <lepartnre,  when  he  would  re- 
venge the  supposed  indignity  by  open,  or  secret  at- 
tacks upon  Omai,  whose  house  being  nearly  finished, 
many  of  his  moveables  were  carried  on  shore.  Among 
other  articles  was  a  box  of  toys,  which  greatly  pleased 
the  <>a/in'>-  multitude ;  but  as  to  his  plates,  dishes, 
drinkiu"'  nnigs,  glasses,  kc.  scarce  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  even  look  at  them.  Omai  himself  be- 
o-an  to  think,  that  they  would  be  of  no  service  to 
iiini  ;  that  a  baked  hog  was  more  savory  than  a  boiled 
one ;   that   a  plantain  leaf  madi;    as   good  a  dish  or 
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plate  as  pewter  ;  that  a  cocoa-nut  shell  was  as  con- 
venient a  goblet  as  one  of  our  mugs.  He  therefore 
disposed  of  most  of  those  articles  of  English  furniture 
amoug-  the  crew  of  the  ships  ;  and  received  from 
thein  in  return,  hatchets,  and  other  implements, 
which  had  a  more  intrinsic  value  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Among'  the  numerous  presents  bestowed 
upon  him  in  England,  fire-works  had  not  been  omit- 
ted ;  some  of  which  were  now  exhibited  before  a 
great  number  of  people,  who  beheld  them  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  fear.  Those  that  remained 
were  put  in  order,  and  left  with  Omai  on  the 
island. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  departure  from 
Huaheine,  and  every  thing  taken  oft"  from  the  shore 
except  a  goat  big  with  kid,  a  horse  and  a  mare, 
which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Omai,  who  was 
now  to  be  finally  separated  from  his  English  friends. 
They  gave  him  also  a  boar  and  two  sows  of  the 
English  breed;  and  he  hatl  two  sows  of  his  own. 
The  horse  had  covered  the  mare  at  Otaheite;  so  that 
the  introduction  of  a  breed  of  horses  into  these 
islands  has  probably  succeeded  by  this  valuable 
present. 

Omai's  European  weapons  consisted  of  a  fowling- 
piece,  two  pair  of  pistols,  several  swords,  cutlasses, 
a  musket,  bayonet,  and  a  cartouch  box.  After  he 
iiad  got  on  shore  whatever  belonged  to  him,  he  fre- 
(jucntly  invited  the  two  captains,  and  most  of  the 
ofticers  of  both  ships  to  dine  with  liim  ;  on  which 
occasions  his  table  was  plentifully  spread  with  the 
best  provisions  that  the  island  could  afford.  He  went 
thi-ougli  the  fatigues  of  the  clay  better  than  could 
have  been  expected,  from  the  despondency  that  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance,  when  first  the  "company 
began  to  assemble.  Perliaj.s  his  awkward  situation, 
between  half  Indian  and  half  European  preparations, 
might  contri!)nte  not  a  little  to  embarrass  him  ;  for 
having  never  before  made  an  entertainment  himself, 
though  he  had  been  a  partaker  at  many,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  islands,  he  was  yet  at  a  loss  to 
conduct  himself  properly  to  so  many  guests,  all  of 
them  superior  to  himself  in  point  of  rank,  though  he 
might  be  said  to  be  superior,  in  point  of  fortune,  to 
most  of  the  chiefs  at  his  table. 

Nothing,  however,  was  wanting  to  impress  the 
inhabitants  with  an  opinion  of  his  consequence.  The 
drums,  trumpets,  bagpipes,  hautboys,  flutes,  violins, 
in  short,  the  whole  band  of  music  attended,  and  took 
it  by  turns  to  play  while  dinner  was  getting  ready; 
and  when  the  company  were  seated,  the  whole  band 
joined  in  full  concert,  to  the  admiration  of  crowds  of 
the  iniiabitants,  who  were  assembled  round  the  house 
on  this  occasion. 

The  dinner  consisted,  as  usual,  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  barbacued  hogs,  fowls  dressed, 
some  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  some  after 
the  English  fashion,  with  plenty  of  wine  and  other 
liquors,  with  which  two  or  three  of  the  ciiiefs  made 
very  free.  When  the  dinner  was  over,  heivas  and 
fire-works  succeeded ;  and  when  night  approached, 
the  nuiltitiides  that  attended  as  spectators,  dispersed 
without  the  least  disorder. 

Before  ihey  set  sail,  the  commodore  caused  the 
fcillowing  inscription  to  be  cut  in  the  front  of  Omai's 
house  : 

Georyius  Tertins,  Boj:,  2  Novcmhris,  1777, 
Naves   i  ^^^*'^^"'''on»^«e.  Cook,  Pr. 
\  Discovert/,   Car.  CIcrlie,  Pr. 

Having  thus  executed  his  main  design,  he  took 
advantage  of  an  easterly  breeze,  and  sailed  out  of 
Owharree  harbour.  Our  people  Iiad  procured  more 
than  400  hoos  on  this  island. 

It  was  agreed  upon,  that  innnediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  ships,  Omai  should  erect  a  spacious 
house,  after  the  fashion  of  his  own  country  ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  island  promised  to  contribute  their  assist- 


ance. Many  of  the  natives  continued  on  board  till 
the  vessels  were  under  sail ;  when  the  captain,  to  gra- 
tify their  curiosity,  ordered  five  of  the  great  guns  to  be 
fired.  They  then  all  rleparted,  except  Omai,  who  re- 
mained till  the  ships  went  out  to  sea. 

He  then  went  on  shore  in  a  boat,  and  took  a  very 
affectionate  and  final  leave  of  the  captain,  never  to 
see  him  more.  On  this  occasion,  he  gave  him  his  last 
instructions  how  to  act,  directing  him  to  send  his 
boat  to  Ulietea,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  chiefs  in  the  absence  of  the  ships,  which  he 
was  to  signify  by  particular  and  private  tokens.  He 
had  endeavouied  to  prevail  on  Captain  Cook  to  let 
him  return  to  England,  which  made  his  parting  with 
him  and  our  officers  the  more  affecting.  If  tears 
could  have  j)revailed  on  the  commander  to  let  him 
return,  Omai's  eyes  were  never  dry  ;  and  if  the 
tenderest  siqjplications  of  a  dutiful  son  to  an  obdurate 
father  could  have  made  any  impressions,  Omai  hung 
round  his  neck  in  all  the  seeming  agony  of  a  child 
trying  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  reluctant  parent.  He 
twined  his  arms  round  him  with  the  ardour  of  invio- 
lable friendship,  till  captain  Cook,  unable  any  longer 
to  contain  himself,  broke  from  iiim  and  retired  to  his 
cabin  to  indulge  that  natural  sympathy  which  he  could 
not  resist,  leaving  Omai  to  dry  up  his  tears  and  com- 
pose himself  on  the  quarterdeck. 

Having  then  I)id  farewel,  he  was  accompanied  by 
lieutenant  King  in  the  boat,  who  informed  captain 
Cook  he  had  wept  all  the  time  he  was  going  on 
shore.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  exert  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  to  perfection  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  were  planted  by  his  English  friends. 
Indeed  the  principal  advantage  these  islands  are  likely 
to  receive  from  the  travels  of  Omai,  will  probably 
arise  from  the  animals  that  have  been  left  upon  them  ; 
which  perhaps  they  never  would  have  obtained,  if 
he  had  not  come  over  to  England.  When  these  mul- 
tiply, Otaheite,  and  the  Society  Isles,  will  equal  any 
places  in  the  known  world,  with  respect  to  provisions. 
Omai's  return,  and  the  substantial  proofs  he  had  dis- 
played of  British  liberality,  encouraged  many  to 
offer  themselves  as  volunteers  on  an  expedition  to 
England. 

Ulietea,  which 
in 


about  20  leagues 


we  come  next  to  treat  of,  is 
circumference.  When  captain 
Cook,  INIr.  Banks,  and  others  vvent  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  Tupia,  they  were  received  by  the  natives 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  ;  reports  concerning 
them  having  been  transmitted  from  Otaheite.  After 
some  ceremonies  had  passed,  captain  Cook  took  pos- 
session of  this  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  name  of 
the  kino-  of  Great  Britain. 

The  country  has  extensive  plains  and  high  hills, 
the  soil  on  the  top  of  which  was  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  stone  marie.  On  the  sides  were  some  scattered 
flints,  and  a  few  pieces  of  a  spongy  stone  lava,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  whicli  seemed  to  contain  some  re- 
mains of  iron;  it  was  conjectured  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  that  metal  might  be  lodged  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  Its  vegetable  productions  are 
chiefly  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  and  yams  :  those  of  the 
animal  kind,  hogs  and  fowls;  but  the  latter  articles 
do  not  abound. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  person,  manners,  and 
customs  between  the  natives  of  this  and  the  islands  ad- 
jacent. Ulietea,  however,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  a  remarkable  morai,  which  the  natives  called 
Tapodeloatea.  The  walls,  which  were  about  eight 
feet,  were  raised  of  coral  stones,  some  extremely  large. 
The  whole  enclosed  an  area  of  about  2.5  yards  square, 
which  was  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  Upon  an 
altar  at  a  small  distance  from  this  enclosure,  was  depo- 
sited as  a  sacrifice,  a  hog,  very  nicely  washed,  weigh- 
ing about  fourscore  pounds. 

Several  structures   dedicated  to  the  deities    were 

placed  about  liere.     These  structures  are   a   kind  of 

chest  or  ark,  the  lid  of  which  is  fixed   on  with  art, 
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and  neatly  thatched  witli  palin-uiit  leaves.  Each  of 
them  was  fixed  on  two  poles,  the  use  of  which  seemed 
to  he  to  remove  it  from  place  to  place. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  captain  Cook  here,  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  considerahle  value  from  Opoony, 
the  king  of  Bolahola,  who  was  then  at  the  island  of 
Otaha.  In  return  for  the  compliment,  the  com- 
mander, principal  officers,  '^c.  determined  to  pay  him 
a  visit;  when,  behold,  to  their  astonishment,  this  tri- 
umphant conqueror  appeared  to  be  nothino-  more  than 
a  man,  tottering-  with  the  decrepitude  of  age,  incapa- 
ble of  the  common  functions  of  life,  and  in  a  wor<l,  a 
mere  lumpish  mass. 

Three  extraordinary  persons  were  seen  at  this 
island ;  two  of  them  were  as  brother  and  sister ;  the 
iFormcr  measured  six  feet  four  inches,  and  the  sister, 
yountjer  than  him,  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  lialf. 
The  tlurd  was  a  cliief  named  Herea,  a  native  of  Bo- 
lahola. He  was  the  most  corpulent  man  in  any  of 
the  South-Sea  Islands.  He  measured  round  tiie 
waist  no  less  than  64  inches;  one  of  his  thighs  was 
;M  inches  and  3-quarters  in  girth.  His  hair  was  like- 
wise remarkable,  for  it  huna,"  down  in  longf  black 
wavey  tresses  to  the  small  of  his  back,  and  in  such 
quantities,  that  it  increased  the  apparent  bulk  of  his 
head  considerably. 

When  captain  Cook  anchored  here,  on  his  second 
vbyage,  he  was  visited  by  Oreo,  the  chief,  who 
brought  with  him  a  handsome  present.  A  party  of  \ 
them  went  on  shore  to  make  him  a  return,  and  as 
they  entered  the  house  were  met  by  five  old  women, 
wiiio  were  lamenting  on  some  incident,  and  liad  cut 
their  faces  in  a  shocking  manner.  Tliis  was  not  tlie 
worst  part  of  their  story,  for  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  embraces,  and  got  themselves  covered 
with  bhjod.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  they 
washed  themselves,  and  appeared  as  cheerful  as  any 
other  person. 

Soon  after,  intelligence  was  received  that  two  of 
the  Discovery's  people,  a  midshipman  and  a  gunner's 
mate,  had  made  their  escape  in  a  canoe,  and  landed 
on  an  adjoining  island,  with  a  view  to  continue  their 
course  to  Otaheite,  as  soon  as  they  had  furnished 
themselves  with  provisions  for  the  voyage.  They 
were  no  sooner  missed,  an'!  report  made  to  captain 
Cook,  than  he  ordered  all  the  boats  to  be  manned, 
and  a  pursuit  to  commence  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion: at  the  same  time  confining  the  king,  his  two 
sons,  and  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  island,  on 
board  the  Discovery,  till  the  fugitives  should  be  taken 
and  restored. 

This  be  did,  no  doubt,  to  interest  the  people  of 
the  island  in  the  pursuit,  and  to  prevent  tlieir  assisting 
the  deserters  in  making  their  escape.  He  also  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  large  axes,  looking-glasses,  and 
other  articles  of  considerable  value,  to  any  of  the 
Natives  who  s'hould  be  instrumental  in  apprehending 
and  bringing  ihem  back.  To  inforce  his  orders,  he 
caused  idl  the  vessels  to  be  seized,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  the  country,  if  his  men  should  be  with- 
held. He  even  urenaced  the  king  and  the  young 
princes  with  death,  if  they  were  not  brought  back 
within  a  certain  time.  This  might  stem  hard  usage, 
yet  it  had  its  effect:  as  without  this  steady  resolute 
proceeding,  tlie  deserters  would  never  have  been 
recovered. 

The  siiips  boats  went  day  after  day  to  all  the  ad- 
joining islands,  without  being  able  to  learn  the  least 
trace  of  them;  and  this  they  continued  till  having 
searched  every  island  within  the  distance  of  two  days' 
sail,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  over  any 
further  search  as  fruitless. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  days'  absence,  some  In- 
dians tame  on  board,  and  acquainted  captain  Cook 
that  the  tugitives  were  tound,  and  that  in  a  few  days 
they  would  be  brought  back ;  desiring,  at  the  saaie 
time,  the  release  of  the  pri.«>ni!ers,  as  a  condition 
•without  which  they  would  agaui  be  s«!t  at  large. 
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But  captain  Cook  paid  no  regard  to  this  information. 
On  the  contrary,  he  renewed  his  threafenings,  which 
he  said  he  would  instantly  order  to  l)c  carried  into 
execution,  if  the  men  were  ni)t  delivered  up. 

The  very  day  following,  about  five  in  the  evening, 
a  number  of  canoes  were  st-en  at  a  distance,  making 
towards  the  ships,  and  as  they  approached  nearer, 
the)  were  heard  to  sing  and  rejoice  as  if  tlicy  had 
succeeded  in  finding  what  they  went  in  seared  of. 
About  six  they  came  so  nigh,  that  they  could  discern, 
with  glasses,  the  deserters  fastened  together.  They 
were  no  sooner  brought  on  board,  than  the  royal  pri- 
soners were  released,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all 
but  the  two  fugitives,  who  were  under  great  a|)pre- 
hensions  for  their  lives  ;  their  punishment,  however, 
was  not  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected. 

When  captain  Cook,  on  his  third  voyage,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Ulietea,  in  the  Resolution,  having  the 
Discovery,  capiain  Clerke,  under  his  command,  the 
natives  surrounded  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  their  commodities  for  those  of 
our  people. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  a  sentinel  on  shore, 
named  John  Harrison,  deserted,  taking  with  him  hi.-* 
musket  and  accoutrements.  As  soon  as  intelligence 
was  gained  which  way  he  was  gone,  a  party  was  de- 
tached in  search  of  him ;  but  they  returned  in  the 
evening  without  success.  The  neji.t  day  the  captain 
applied  to  the  chief  concerning  this  affair,  who  pro- 
mised to  send  a  arty  of  the  islanders  after  the  fugi- 
tive, and  gave  hopes  that  he  should  be  brought  i)ack 
in  t!ie  course  of  that  day.  This,  however,  did  not 
happen  ;  and  there  was  reason  to  imagine  that  Oieo 
the  chief  had  taken  no  steps  to  find  him. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  natives  were  at  this 
time  about  the  shii)s,   and  several  thefts  committed, 
the   consequences  of  which    being  apprehended   by 
them,  very  few   came  on  board  the  next  morning. 
Oreo   himself  caught  the  alarm,   and  tied  with   his 
whole  family.     Captain  Cook   considered   this   as  £L 
good  opportunity  to  insist  upon  their  delivering  up  the 
deserter;  and  having  heard  he  was  at  a  place  called 
Hamoa,  situate  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,   he 
repaired  thither  with  two  armed  boats,  attended  by 
a  native.     In  their  way  they  met  with  the  chief,  who 
embarked  with  them.     The  captain,   vV^ith  a  few  of 
his  men,  landing  about  a  mile  from  the  spot,  marched 
up  to  it  with  great  expedition,   lest  the  sight  of  the 
boats  should  give  the  alarm,   and  allow  the  otiender 
sufficient  time   to  escape  to  the   mountains.     This 
precaution    was  found  .uuiecessary  ;  for  the   natives 
'  of  that  part  of  the  island  having  obtained  information 
of  the  captain's  approach,  were    prepared  to  deliver 
the  deserter.     He  was  found  with  his  musket  lying 
before  him,  seated  between  two  women,   mIio,  the 
instant  that  the  captain  entered  the  house,  rose  up  to 
plead  in  his  vindication. 
j       As  such  proceedings  deserved  to  be  discouraged, 
;  the  captain  with  a  stern  look,   bid  theuj  be  gone ; 
upon  wliich  they  burst  into  tears,  and  retired.     Paha, 
the  chief  of  the  district,   now  came    with  a  sucking 
pig,  and  a  plantain-tree,  which  he   was  on   the  point 
of  presenting  to  capt.  Cook,  as   a  peace-ofi'ering,  who 
rejected  it,  and  having  ordered  the  chief  to  quit  his 
presence,   embarked    with  the  deserter  iu  one  of  the 
boats,  and  returned  to  the  ships.     After  this,  harmony 
was  speedily  restored.       The  delinquent  made  no 
other  excuse  for  his  conduct,  than  that  the  natives  had 
enticed  him  away  ;  which,  perhaps,   was  in   a  great 
measure  true,   as  Paha,   and  the  two  women  above 
mentioned,   had  been  at  the  ship  the  day  before  his 
desertion.     As  he  had  remained  on  his  post  till  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  in  which  he  was  to  have 
been  relieved  by  another,  the  punishment  he  received 
was  not  very  severe. 

About  a  fortnight   after  they  arrived  at  Ulietea, 

Omai,  according  to  instruction  given  him  by  captaiu 

Cook,  dispatched  two  of  his  people  in  a  canoe,  with 

8  A  intelligence. 
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intelligence,  that  he  continued  untlisturbed  at  Hua- 
heine,  and  that  every  thing'  succeeded  with  him, 
except  that  his  goat  had  died  in  kidding-.  This  in- 
formation was  accompanied  with  a  request,  that  the 
captain  would  send  him  another,  and  also  two  axes. 
Pleased  with  this  additional  ojjportunity  of  serving 
him,  the  captain  sent  back  the  messenger  to  Hua- 
heiiie,  with  the  two  axes,  and  a  male  and  a  female 
kid  to  his  friend. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  desertion  of  these 
people,  and  particularly  the  confinement  of  the  chiefs, 
induced  the  natives  to  meditate  an  attempt  for  their 
relief,  which,  had  it  not  been  prevented,  might  have 
involved  our  people  in  still  greater  distress.  Captain 
Cook  being  on  shore  abreast  of  the  ship,  observed  all 
their  canoes,  in  and  about  the  harbour,  began  to 
move  off.  He  enquired,  in  vain,  for  the  cause  of  this; 
till  information  was  received  from  the  Discovery,  that  , 
a  body  of  the  islanders  had  seized  captain  Clcrke  and 
lieutenant  Gore,  as  they  were  walking  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  ships. 

The  commodore,  struck  with  the  boldness  of  this 
scheme  of  retaliation,  which  seemed  to  counteract 
him  in  his  own  way,  instantly  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  arm ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  strong  party, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  King,  was  sent  to  the 
Fescue  of  the  two  gentlemen.  At  the  same  time, 
two  armed  boats  were  dispatched  to  intercept  the 
flying  canoes  in  their  retreat  to  the  shore.  These 
detachments  had  scarcely  gone  cut  of  sight,  when  in- 
telligence arrived,  which  proved  the  information 
erroneous,  so  that  they  were  immediately,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  called  in.  However,  it  appeared 
from  several  corroborating  particulars,  that  the  na- 
tives had  actually  formed  the  design  of  seizing  cap- 
tain Gierke;  and  the  following  day  it  became  no 
secret. 

But  the  principal  part,  at  first,  of  the  plan  of  their 
operations  was  to  have  secured  the  person  of  captain 
Cook.  He  was  accustomed  to  bathe  every  morn- 
ing in  the  fresh  water;  on  which  occasions  he  fre- 
quently went  alone  unarmed.  Expecting  him  to  go 
tliis  morning,  as  usual,  they  had  resolved  upon  seiz- 
ing him,  and  captain  Gierke  likewise,  if  he  had 
accompanied  him.  But  the  commander,  after  con- 
fining the  chief's  family,  had  taken  care  not  to  put 
himself  in  their  power;  and  had  cautioned  captain 
Gierke  and  the  officers  not  to  go  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  ships. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Oreo  asked  the  com- 
modore, three  or  four  times,  if  he  would  not  go  to  the 
bathing-place;  till  at  length  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  he  retired  with  his  people,  not- 
withstanding many  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  Hav- 
ing no  sus])icion  at  this  time  of  their  design,  captain 
Cook  imagined  that  a  sudden  panic  had  seized  them, 
which  would  be  soon  over.  Being  disappointed  with 
respect  to  him,  they  fixed  upon  those  whom  they 
thought  more  in  their  power. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  did  not 
succeed  in  their  design,  and  that  no  mischief  was 
done  on  the  occasion;  no  muskets  being  fired,  except 
two  or  three  to  stop  the  canoes;  to  which  firing, 
perhaps,  captain  Gierke,  and  Mr.  Gore  owed  their 
safety;  but  Mr.  King  ascribed  this  to  the  captain's 
walking  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  which,  he  savs, 
he  once  fired ;  at  v.'hich  time,  a  party  of  the  islanders, 
armed  with  clubs,  were  marching  towards  them, 
but  dispersed  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  umskets. 
This  conspiracy  was  first  discovered  by  a  girl,  who 
had  been  brought  from  Huaheine  by  one  of  our 
officers.  Happening  to  overhear  some  of  the  Ulieteans 
say,  they  would  seize  captain  Gierke  and  Mr.  Gore, 
she  immediately  ran  to  acquaint  the  first  of  our  people 
that  she  met  with  of  their  design.  Those  who  had 
been  trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  plan,  threaten- 
ed to  put  her  to  death  as  soon  as  the  ships  should 
quit  Ulietea,  for  disappointing  them.     Being  aware 
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of  this,  it  was  so  contrived,  that  the  girl's  friends 
should  come  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  take  her 
out  of  the  ship,  to  convey  her  to  a  place  where  she 
might  remain  concealed  till  an  opportunity  should 
otier  for  her  escaping  to  Huaheine. 

The  island  of  Ulietea  differs  essentially  from  the 
rest  of  the  Society-Islands  in  one  particular  instance, 
which  is,  that  the  women  have  more  liberty  here 
and  are  not  restrained  from  eating  in  company  with 
the  men. 

BoLABOLA  is  situated  about  four  leagues  distant 
from  Otaha  ;  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and 
several  small  islands,  in  compass  together  about  eight 
leagues,  and  made  up  of  one  forked  peak,  with  seven 
low  islands  round  it. 

The  harbour  of  Bolabola,  called  Oteevanooa,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  very  capacious,  and 
though  our  countrymen  did  not  enter  it,  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  informed,  by  persons  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  that  it  was  a  very  proper 
place  for  the  reception  of  ships.  There  are  many 
islets  or  small  islands  that  surround  it,  which  add  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of  its 
vegetables  productions. 

The  principal  reason  that  induced  captain  Cook  to 
touch  at  this  island  on  his  voyage  was,  to  procure  one 
of  the  anchors  which  had  been  lost  at  Otaheite  by 
Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  which,  he  was  informed, 
had  been  afterwards  found  by  the  natives  there,  and 
sent  by  them  to  Opoony,  the  chief  of  Bolabola.  It 
w  as  not  on  account  of  the  want  of  anchors  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  possession  of  it ;  but  the  peopfe 
having  parted  with  all  the  hatchets  and  other  iron 
tools  and  implements,  in  purchasing  refreshments, 
they  were  now  obliged  to  create  a  fresh  assortment 
of  trading  articles,  by  making  them  out  of  the 
spare  iron  they  could  find  on  board,  and  even  the 
greatest  part  of  that  had  been  already  expended. 
Captain  Cook,  therefore,  supposed  Mons.  de  Bou- 
gainville's anchor  would,  in  a  great  measure,  supply 
the  want  of  that  useful  material,  and  he  did  not 
entertain  a  doubt  but  Opoony  might  be  induced  to 
part  with  it. 

Oreo,  accompanied  by  six  or  eight  others  from 
Ulietea,  attended  the  commodore  to  Bolabola;  and, 
indeed  most  of  the  natives,  except  the  chief,  would 
gladly  have  taken  their  passage  to  England. 

On  his  landing,  the  commodore  was  introduced 
to  Opoony,  surrounded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, The  necessary  formality  of  compliments  being 
over,  he  requested  the  chief  to  give  him  the  anchor : 
and,  by  way  of  inducement,  produced  the  present  lie 
intended  for  him.  It  consisted  of  a  linen  nightgown, 
some  gauze  handkerchiefs,  a  shirt,  a  looking-glass, 
some  beads  and  toys,  and  six  axes.  Opoony,  how- 
ever, refused  to  accept  the  present  till  the  commo- 
dore had  received  the  anchor;  and  ordered  three 
persons  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  him,  with  directions 
to  receive  from  him  what  he  thought  proper  in  re- 
turn. With  these  messengers,  persons  deputed  set 
out  in  boats  for  a  neighbouring  island,  where  the 
anchor  had  been  deposited;  but  it  was  neither  so 
large  or  so  perfect*  as  was  expected.  By  the  mark 
that  was  upon  it,  it  appeared  to  have  originally 
weighed  700  pounds;  but  it  now  wanted  the  two 
palms,  the  ring,  and  part  of  the  shank.  The  reason 
of  Opoony's  refusing  captain  Cook's  present,  was  now 
apparent;  he  doubtless,  supposed  that  the  anchor, 
in  its  then  state,  was  so  much  inferior  to  its  former 
value,  that,  when  he  saw  it  he  would  be  displeased. 
The  commodore,  notwithstanding-,  took  the  anchor 
as  he  found  it,  and  sent  the  whole  of  the  present  which 
he  at  first  intended. 

It  might  at  first  seem  surprising  that  Bolabola 
should  become  so  respectable.  The  reason  will  b& 
seen  by  the  following  short  narrative. 

Ulietea  and  Otaha  had  long  been  friendly ;  or,  as 
the  natives  enophatically  express  it,  they  were  con- 
sidered 
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sitlered  as  two  brothers,  whose  views  and  interests 
were  the  sanie.  Tlie  island  of  Huaheine  was  also 
admitted  as  a  friend,  but  not  in  so  eminent  a  de^i^ree. 
Like  a  traitor,  Otaha  leagued  with  Bulabola,  jointly 
to  attack  Uiietea,  whose  people  required  the  assist- 
ance of  their  friends  in  Huaheine  at^ainst  these  united 
powers.  The  inhabitants  of  liolabola  were  en- 
courag-ed  by  a  pretended  prophetess,  who  predicted 
their  success.  The  canoes  of  Bolal)oia  attacked 
those  of  Uiietea  and  Huaheine  ;  the  encounter  lasted 
long-,  they  being  lashed  strongly  together  with  ropes; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  prediction,  the  Bolal)ola 
fleft  would  have  l>een  vanquished,  had  not  that  of 
Olaha  arrived  at  the  critical  moment.  The  fortune 
of  tlie  day  was  now  tur>ied  ;  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Bolabolans,  and  their  enemies  were 
totally  defeated.  Two  days  after  the  con((uerors  in- 
vaded Huaheine,  which  they  subdued,  it  being- 
weakly  defended,  as  most  of  its  warriors  were  then 
absent.  Many  of  its  fugitives,  however,  having  gut 
to  Otaheite,  they  related  their  melancholy  tale. 
This  so  atfected  those  of  their  own  country  and  of 
Uiietea,  whom  they  found  in  that  island,  that  they 
obtained  their  assistance.  They  were  furnished  with 
only  ten  righting  canoes  ;  with  which  inconsiderable 
force  they  eifected  a  landing  at  Huaheine  in  the 
uight ;  and,  taking  the  Bolubola  men  by  surprize, 
killed  many  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Thus 
were  they  again,  by  one  bold  ettbi-t,  possessed  of 
their  own  island,  which  at  this  day  remains  inde- 
pendent, and  is  governed  by  its  own  chiefs.  When 
the  combined  fleets  of  Uiietea  and  Huaheine  were 
defeated,  the  men  of  Bolabola  were  applied  to  by 
their  new  allies  of  Otaha  to  be  allowjd  an  equal 
share  of  the  conquests.  This  being'  refused,  the  alli- 
ance broke  ;  and,  during  the  subsequent  war,  Otaha 
■was  conquered  as  well  as  Uiietea,  both  of  which 
remain  subject  to  Bolabola ;  the  chiefs  by  whom 
they  are  governed  being  only  deputies  to  Opoony  the 
king  of  the  island.  In  the  reduction  of  the  two 
islands  five  battles  were  fought  at  different  places, 
and  a  great  number  fell  in  the  con([uest. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Uiietea  and  Otaha,  the 
Bolabola  men  are  considered  as  invincible  ;  and  their 
fame  is  so  far  extended,  that,  even  in  Otaheite,  if 
not  dreaded,  they  are  lespected  for  their  valour.  It 
is  asserted,  they  never  fly  from  an  enemy  and  that 
they  are  victorious  against  an  ecpial  number  of  the 
other  islanders.  Indeed,  the  estimation  in  which 
the  people  of  Bolabola  are  held  at  Otaheite  may  be 
gathered  from  M.  de  Bougainville's  anchor  having 
been  sent  to  their  sovereign.  The  intention  of  trans- 
porting the  Spanish  bull  to  their  island  must  be 
as'jribed  to  the  same  cause.  They  also  had  a  third 
European  curiosity  brought  lo  Otaheite  by  the 
Spaniards.  This  animal  had  been  so  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  the  natives,  that  our  voyagers  had  been 
much  puzzled  to  conjecture  what  it  could  be.  When 
captain  Gierke's  deserters,  however,  were  brought 
back  from  Bolabola,  they  said  the  animal  had  been 
shewn  to  them,  ami  that  it  was  a  ram.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence,  captain  Cook,  when  he 
landed  to  meet  Opoony,  took  an  ewe  with  him  in 
the  boat,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  breed,  whereby 
a  foundation  might  be  laid  for  a  breed  of  sheep  at 
Bolabola,  He  also  left  with  Oreo,  at  Uiietea,  two 
goats,  and  an  English  boar  and  sow  :  so  that  the  race 
oi  hogs  will  be  considerably  improved,  in  a  few 
years,  not  only  at  Otaheite,  but  also  at  all  the 
neighbouring  islands  ;  and  they  will,  perhaps,  be 
stocked  with  many  valuable  European  animals. 
When  this  is  really  the  case,  these  islands  will  be 
unrivalled  in  abundance  and  variety  of  refreshmeats 
for  the  supply  of  future  navigators.  Even  in  their 
present  state  they  are  hardly  to  be  excelled.  When 
the  inhabitants  are  not  disturbed  by  intestine  broils, 
which  had  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  tbeir 
productions  are  numerous  and  plentiful. 


The  following  is  the  mode  of  saltinij-  pork,  used  by 
captain  Cook  in  his  vova<res. 

In  the  evening  the  hogs  were  killed,  and,  when 
cleansed,  were  cut  up,  aftet-  which  the  bones  were 
taken  out.  The  meat  was  salted  while  hot,  and 
laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  juices  to  drain 
from  it,  till  the  next  morning ;  it  was  then  salted 
again,  put  into  a  cask,  and  covered  with  pickle.  It 
remained  in  this  situation  four  or  five  days,  when  it 
was  taken  out  and  carefully  c\amiiied;  and  if  any 
of  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  tainted,  which  some- 
times happened,  it  was  separated  from  the  rest, 
which  was  repacked,  headed  up,  and  tilled  up  with 
good  pickle.  It  was  again  examined  in  about  eight 
or  ten  days  time,  but  there  appeared  no  necessity 
for  it,  as  it  was  generally  found  to  be  all  thoroughly 
cured.  Bay  and  white  suit  mixed  together  answers 
the  best,  though  either  of  them  will  do  alone.  Great 
care  was  taken  that  none  of  the  large  blood-vessels 
remained  in  the  meat;  and  that  not  too  much 
should  be  packed  together  at  the  first  saUing,  lest 
those  pieces  which  are  in  the  middle  should  heat, 
and  hinder  the  salt  from  penetrating  them.  In  tropi- 
cal climates,  meat  ought  not  to  be  salted  in  rainy  and 
sultry  weather. 

Otaha  bears  a  strong-  resemblance  to  those  islands 

jacent.  It  is  not  populous.  The  harbour  on  the 
east  side  was  found  safe  and  convenient,  with  good 
anchorage.  This  island  is  situated  within  about  two 
miles  of  Uiietea;  but  as  both  are  enclosed  in  one 
reef  of  coral  rocks,  there  is  no  passage  for  shipping 
between  them. 

Like  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  this  spot, 
they  received  our  countrymen  who  landed  from  the 
boat  on  their  coast  with  all  tokens  of  courtesy,  and 
used  the  same  honorary  compliments  to  them  as 
they  did  to  their  kings,  to  Mr.  Banks,  and  Dr. 
Solander. 

The  island  of  Tubal  produces  nothing  but  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  is  said  to  be  inhabited  only  by  three  fami- 
lies. But  as  the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  the  shore 
is  frequently  visited  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent 
islands. 

Moroua,  or  Mowrua,  is  a  small  island  surrounded 
with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  has  no  harbour  for  ship- 
ping. It  has  some  few  inhabitants,  and  produces 
the  same  articles  with  those  adjacent.  In  the  midst 
of  it  is  an  high  round  hill,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues,  for  which  only  it  is  remark- 
able. 

The  people  of  the  Society-Islands  are  in  general 
stout  and  well  made,  and  many  of  them  tall.  They 
are  not  of  so  dark  a  complexion  as  those  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  women  are  in  general  as  handsome,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  Europeans.  " 

They  are  exceeding  indolent,  and  have  very  little 
curiosity.  Dogs,  in  spite  of  their  stupidity,  are  in 
great  favour  with  all  the  women.  Here  was  seen  a 
middle  aged  woman,  whose  breasts  were  full  of 
milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  I'uppy  that  had  been 
trained  up  to  suck  them  :  the  sight  disgusted  those 
who  saw  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  their  tlislike  ot  it ;  but  the  woman 
only  smiled  at  them,  and  said,  that  she  suflered  little 
pigs  to  do  the  same  :  it  appeared  afterwards  that  thin 
woman  had  lost  her  child. 

'I'he  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  for  certain  kinds 
of  birds  is  evident  from  the  following  circumstance. 
On  a  shooting  party  our  people  happened  to  kill 
several  king-hshers;  and  just  as  they  had  brought 
down  one  of  those  birds,  they  met  Oreo  and  his 
family  walking  with  captain  Cook;  the  chief  just 
then  took  no  notice  of  the  birds,  but  his  fair  daughter 
lamented  the  death  of  her  Eatooa;  her  mother,  and 
most  of  the  women,  seemed  also  grieved  at  its  fate  ; 
and  on  stepping  into  the  boat,  Oreo  himself  desired 
them  with  a  very  serious  air,  not  to  kill  the  king- 
fishers and  the    herons,  allowing   them,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  liberty  of  killini?  any  other  sorts  of  birds. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Omai,  at  the  sacrifice, 
called  the  kinof-fisher  an  Eatooa;  so  that  that  bird  ap- 
pears to  be  thought  sacred. 

Great  quantities  of  the  root  called  ava-ava  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  islands,  with  which  the  natives  make 
their  intoxicating'  liquor.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
))epj>er-plant.  It  seems,  however,  that  drunkenness 
here  is  punished,  like  all  other  excesses,  with  diseases; 
the  old  men  who  make  a  practice  of  hard  drinking- 
are  lean  and  covered  with  a  scaly  or  scabby  skin, 
have  red  eyes,  and  red  blotches  on  all  parts  of  their 
bodies,  they  acknowledge  these  evils  to  arise  from 
intemperance,  and  perhaps  those  leprous  disorders 
that  some  were  seen  to  be  afflicted  with  at  Otahcite, 
are  produced  by  taking  large  portions  of  tliis  liquor. 

Their  entertainments  of  a  public  nature  consist  of 
dancing-,  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  exhibition  ;  which 
dramatic  exhibitions,  as  well  as  festive  entertain- 
ments, from  their  singularity,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

A  party  of  our  people  were  present  at  Ulietea, 
where  a  performance  was  exhibited,  called  by  the 
jratives  Mididdij  Marramij  ;  which  signifies,  "  the 
child  is  coming."  It  concluded  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  woman  in  labour,  acted  by  a  set  of  great 
brawny  fellows,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  bring  forth 
a  great  strapping  boy  about  six  feet  high,  who  ran 
about  the  stage  dragging  after  him  a  large  wisp  ot 
straw,  which  hung  by  a  string  from  his  middle. 
Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  moment  they  got 
hold  of  the  fellow,  they  flattened  or  pressed  his  nose, 
from  whence  he  concludes,  that  their  new  born 
infants  are  so  treated,  which  accounts  for  the  na- 
tives in  general  having  flat  noses. 

The  only  actress  at  Oreo's  theatre  was  his  daugh- 
ter Poyadua,  a  pretty  brown  girl,  at  whose  shrine 
many  offerings  were  made  by  her  numerous  votaries 
on  these  occasions. 

Another  dramatic  exhibition  was  presented  to  our 
people  at  Huaheine;  the  piece  represented  a  girl 
rlinning  away  from  her  parents,  and  seemed  to  be 
levelled  at  a  female  passenger  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Otaheite,  who  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  representation.  It  had  such  an  impression 
upon  the  girl,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  see  the  piece  out,  or  to  refrain  from  tears  while 
acting.  It  concluded  with  the  reception  she  was 
supposed  to  meet  with  from  her  friends  at  her  return, 
which  was  made  out  to  be  unfavourable.  Thus  it 
appears  that  these  people  introduce  extempore  pieces 
on  occasion,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  was 
meant  as  a  satire  upon  the  girl,  and  to  discourage 
others  from  :jcting  in  the  same  manner. 

Oreo  likewise  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the  captains 
Cook  and  Furneaux,  several  of  the  Officers  of  both 
ships  and  the  passengers.     On  this  occasion  a  great 
part  of   the   spacious   house  was  spread  with  large 
quantities  of  leaves,  which  served   for  a  table  cloth, 
round   which  the  visitants   seated   tliemselves,  toge- 
ther with  the  principal  people  of  the  island.     Soon 
after,  one  of  the   servants   or  towtows,   brought  a 
hog,  smoaking  on  his  shoulders,  which  was  roasted 
whole,  and  wrapped  in  a  large  bundle  of  plantain 
leaves ;  this  he  threw  upon   the  floor,  round  which 
the  company  was  seated.     Another  smaller  hog  was 
carried  in  the  same  manner,  and  both  so  hot  as  hardly 
to  be  touched :  the  table,  or  rather  floor,  was  gar- 
nished about  with  hot  bread-fruit  and  plantains,  with 
a  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts  for  drink.     Each  man  being 
ready  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  the  hogs  were  pre- 
sently cut  to  pieces,  and  the  European  part  of  the 
company    agreed,  that  they  tasted   better   than  an 
English  barbecue  :  the  equal   degree  of  heat  with 
which  it  stews  under  ground,  had  preserved  and  con- 
centrated all  its  juices  ;  the  fat  was  not  luscious  and 
surfeiting,  and  the  skin,  instead  of  being  very  hard, 
which  is  the  case  of  raas^ed  pork  with  us,  was  as 


tender  as  any  other  part.  One  of  these  hogs  weiohed 
between  50  and  60  pounds,  and  tlie  other  about  half 
as  much,  yet  all  the  parts  were  equally  done.  Th.e 
chief,  his  son,  and  some  other  of  his  male  friends, 
partook  of  this  repast  with  their  guests  :  the  men  ate 
with  great  liking;  but  all  the  women  were  stationed 
behind,  and  were  not  admitted  as  sharers  in  the 
feast. 

It  is  the  custom  in  these  islands  for  the  chiefs  to 
have  buriaf  places  erected  while  they  are  yet  alive, 
which  doubtless  occasioned  Oreo's  enquiring  of  cap- 
tain Cook  (when  he  could  not  obtain  his  promise  to 
return  in  departing  from  Ulietea  in  his  second  voyage) 
the  name  of  his  morai,  or  burying-place.  Hence  it 
appears  that  those  people  could  not  give  a  greater 
proof  of  their  afl'ection  to  their  English  friends,  than 
in  expressing  a  desire  to  remeu»ber  them  even  beyond 
the  period  of  their  lives. 

The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Societ}'- 
Islands  appeared  to  consist  in  having  a  diversity  of 
gods  peculiar  to  each  island.  But  they  believe,  in 
general,  every  man  to  have  a  separate  being  within 
himself,  named  Tec,  which  acts  in  consequence  of 
the  impression  of  the  senses,  and  combines  ideas  into 
thoughts,  which  they  call  paroii  no  tc  oboo,  which 
literally  signifies,  *'  words  in  the  belly."  This  mind 
they  suppose  to  have  an  existence  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  man  in  that  state  feasts  on 
bread-fruit  and  pork,  which  need  no  preparation 
from  the  fire. 

Besides  tlieir  greater  divinities,  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  ones,  some  of  whom  they  suppose  to 
be  inimical  to  mankind.  The  high  priest  of  the 
island  is  called  Tahowarahai :  to  him  the  Eatooa,  or 
god,  is  supposed  to  descend,  and  hold  converse  with 
him,  whilst  he  remains  invisible  to  the  people  that 
surround  him.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  greater 
deities  of  hogs  and  poultry  roasted,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  eatables  ;  but  the  inferior,  and  particularly  the 
malevolent  spirits,  are  only  revered  by  a  kind  of 
hissing. 

In  these  islands  the  priests  continue  in  office  for 
'  life,  and  the  dignity  is  hereditary.  The  high  priest 
is  always  an  Earee,  who  has  the  highest  rank  next 
to  the  king.  They  are  consulted  upon  many  im- 
portant occasions:  partake  largely  of  the  good  things 
of  the  country,  and,  in  short,  have  found  means  to 
make  themselves  necessary.  Besides  the  priests,  there 
are  in  every  district  teachers,  or  lata  o-rerrors,  who 
instruct  the  people  in  astronomy,  and  the  navigation 
of  those  seas,  which,  however,  is  very  imperfect. 


CHAP.    XVIII. 

THE    MARQUESAS. 

General  Description  of  them. 

ALYARA  MENDANA,  a  Spaniard,  is  ac- 
counted the  first  discoverer  of  the  Marquesas  ; 
and  they  were  so  denominated  in  honour  of  the 
Marquis  of  Canette,  in  1595,  then  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Their  particular  names  are  La  Magdalena,  S.  Pedio, 
La  Dominica,  Sanla  Christina,  and  Hood's  Island. 
Mendana  had  only  seen  the  four  first ;  and  the  last 
was  discovered  by  captain  Cook,  in  1774.  It  lies  to 
the  north-west  of  the  rest,  in  i)  deg.  20  min.  south, 
and  138  deg.  of  W.  longitude,  and  five  leagues  and 
a  lialf  distant  from  the  eastern  point  of  S.  Magdalena. 
The  five  Marquesas  Isles  take  up  about  one  degree 
of  latitude,  and  near  half  a  degree  of  longitude. 
The  people  liere  are  ruled  by  a  ejiief,  whose  dignity 
seems  principally  to  consist  in  a  superiority  of  dress. 

Captain  Cook  relates,   that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  excel,  in  general,  all  the  natious  ot  the  South- 
Seas, 
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Seas,  in  symmetry  of  form,  and  regularity  of  features. 
He  mentions,  in  particular,  that  not  one  dispropor- 
tioned  person  was  seen  upon  the  island  of  Cin-istina; 
but  that  all  were  robust,  well  made,  and  active. 
Their  countenances  were  open  and  lively.  The  men 
arc  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  stature  ;  their  hair  is 
of  divers  colours,  but  none  red.  It  is  mostly  worn 
short,  unless  it  be  a  bunch  tied  in  a  knot  on  each  .side 
of  the  crown.  Their  complexion,  naturally  tawny, 
is  rendered  almost  black  by  punctures  over  the  whole 
body.  Their  only  covering-,  was  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  waist  and  loins. 

The  women   were   inferior  to  the    men  in  stature, 
but  well   proportioned.      Their  general  complexion 
was  brown.     There  were  some  of  them    punctured, 
and  their  body  dress  was  a  single  piece  of  cloth  made 
of  the  mulberry  bark,  which  covered  them  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  knees.     They  use  as  a  head-dress,  a 
kind  of  broad  Hllet,  curiously  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  husks  of  cocoa-nuts.     This   fillet  is   intersjiersed 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise  shells,  wrought  into 
curious  figures  and  displayed  in  divers  forms.     To 
the  fillet   is  fixed  the  tail    feathers   of  tropic   birds, 
which,  standing  upright  when  it  is  tied  on,  the  whole 
together  makes   a   very  brilliant  appearance.     They 
wear   a   kind   of    rutf,    or   necklace,  made  of  light 
wood;  the  outer  and  upper  sides  covered  with  small 
peas,  fixed    on  with   gum.       They  have  also  some 
bunches  of  human  hair  fastened  to  a  string",  and  tied 
round  the  legs  and  arms ;  but  no  one  person  is  ever  | 
decorated  with  all  these   ornaments.      There  were  | 
none  of  iheni  held  in  estimation  like  the  human  hair, 
the  bunches  of  which,   it  is  probable,   were   worn  in  i 
remembtrance  of  their  deceased  relations,  and  there- 
fore looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  veneration;  or  tliey 
might  have  been  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,   worn  as 
badges  of  conquest.     They  had  a  kind  of  fan  to  cool 
themselves  in  hot  weather,  formed   of  a  tough   bark 
or  grass  very  firmly  and    curiously  plaited,   and  fi'e- 
quently  whitened   with   shell   lime.     Some  had  large 
feathered  leaves  of  a  kind  of  palm,    which  answered 
the  purpose  of  an  umbrella. 

When  the  king  visited  captain  Cook,  he  was  com- 
pletely decorated  with  all  these  ornaments,  and  the 
only  one  ever  seen  so  dressed.  He  complimented  the 
captain  u  ith  some  presents,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand the  superiority  of  his  rank.  Their  extraordi- 
nary ornaments  are  necklaces  and  amulets  made  of 
shells.  They  had  all  their  ears  pierced,  though  none 
were  seen  with  ear-rings. 

Their  habitations,  which  are  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills  nf^ar  the  plantations,  resemble 
in  form  those  of  Otaheite,  but  are  much  meaner,  and 
covered  with  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  They 
are  built,  in  general,  on  a  square  or  oblong  pavement 
of  stone,  raised  some  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  They  have  also  a  pavement  near  their 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  to  eat,  regale,  and 
amuse  themselves.  Our  people  by  the  help  of  glasses, 
could  discern  along  the  uppermost  edge  of  a  moun- 
tain, a  row  of  stakes  or  palisades,  closely  connected 
together  like  a  fortification,  which  seemed  to  resem- 
ble the  Hippahs  of  New  Zealand. 

The  only  quadrupeds  seen  here  were  hogs  and 
rats.  But  there  were  fowls  and  many  smalt  birds 
in  the  woods,  that  warbled  most  melodiously.  Not- 
withstanding these  islands  produce  fowls,  hogs,  and 
the  waters,  at  certain  times,  fish  in  abundance,  the 
inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  As 
cocoa-nuts  do  not  abound,  pure  water  is  their  drink 
in  ordinary. 

In  the  articles  of  eating  and  cookery,  they  are  not 
cleanly.  Pork  and  fowls  are  dressed  in  an  oven  of 
hot  stones  ;  but  fruit  and  roots  they  roast  on  the  fire ; 
and  after  taking  off"  the  rind  and  skin,  put  them  into 
a  platter  or  trough  with  water,  out  of  which,  captain 
Cook  affirms,  he  saw  both  men  and  hogs  eat  at  the 
same  time. 


It  appears  that  these  islands  arc  similar  in  ther  ori 
gin,  and  the  nature  of  their  minerals,  to  the  So.  iety- 
Islands,  the  greater  pail  of  which  seem  to  hav     been 
the  burning  mountains. 

The  Marqucsans  discovered  the  same  timidity  oq 
the  approach  of  strangers,  in  common  with  the  natives 
of  the  southern  climes ;  nor  could  lie  induced  for  some 
time  to  come  on  board  the  ships,  by  -  any  signs  of 
friendship  that  could  be  made  them.  They  ventured 
indeed  to  come  along-side,  ,aiid  otl'ered  .some  pepper- 
roots,  which  were  fixed  on  the  shrouds  as  tokens  of 
reciprocal  friendship.  The  exchange  of  nails  for  fish 
and  bread-fruit,  in  great  perfection,  was  highly  salu- 
tary, as  well  as  gratifying,  to  the  whole  ship's  cooj^-^ 
pany,  who,  for  the  course  of  nineteen  weeks,  had  sub- 
sisted on  salt  provisions,  which  having  then  been  two 
years  on  board,  were  neither  agreeable  in  flavour,  nor 
of  a  nutritive  quality.  The  canoes  retired  a  little 
after  sun-set,  accordini^- to  the  general  custom  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  who  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  keep  awake  a  single  night,  by  the 
most  attracting  novelty. 

Those  parts  of  these  islands  which  are  capable  of 
cultivation  are  very  populous  ;  but  as  they  are  in  ge- 
neral mountainous,  and  have  many  inaccessible  rocks, 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  whole  group  contain  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Intercourse  had  not  been  long  held  between  our 
people  and  the  natives,  before  it  was  evident  they 
were  more  disposed  to  receive  than  to  gi\  e  ;  for  hav- 
ing taken  a  nail  in  exchange  for  some  bread-fruit, 
they  with-held  the  article  so  purchased,  till  captain 
Cook  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  means  of  firing  a 
musket  over  their  heads,  and  thus  terrified  them  into 
fair  dealing.  Nor  were  these  islanders  exempt  from 
that  propensity  to  theft  which  characterizes  the  na- 
tions of  the  South  Seas.  Soon  after  they  had  courage 
enough  to  venture  on  board,  one  of  them  stole  an 
iron  stanchion  from  the  gangway,  with  which  he 
sprang  into  the  sea,  and  notwithstanding  its  weight, 
swam  with  it  to  his  canoe,  and  was  making  to  the 
shore  with  all  speed.  A  musket  was  fired  over  his 
head  to  frighten  him  back,  but  to  no  effect :  he  still 
continued  to  make  off"  with  his  booty.  The  whist- 
ling of  another  ball  over  his  head  was  as  ineffectual. 
An  oflftcer,  less  patient  of  such  an  injury  than  reason 
and  humanity  should  have  taught  him  to  be,  levelled 
at  him,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  Captain 
Cook  had  given  orders  to  fire  owr  the  canoe,  but 
not  to  kill  any  one.  He  was  in  a  boat,  and  came  up 
with  the  canoe  soon  after.  There  wei*e  two  men  in 
her ;  one  sat  bailing  out  the  blood  and  water,  in  a 
kind  of  hysteric  laugh  ;  the  other,  a  youth  of  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  afterwartls  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  deceased,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
dead  body,  with  a  serious  and  dejected  countenance. 
This  act  of  severity,  however  did  not  estrange  the 
islanders  from  the  ship,  and  a  traffic  was  carried  on 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Bread-fruit,  bana- 
nas, plantains,  and  some  hogs,  were  given  in  exchange 
for  small  nails,  knives,  and  pieces  of  Amsterdam  cloth. 
Red  feathers  of  the  Amsterdam  island  were  greatly 
esteemed  here. 

Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  ships,  in  their  walks  about  the  country,  came  ac- 
cidentally to  the  house  which  had  been  the  habitation 
of  the  man  who  had  been  shot;  there  they  found  his 
son,  who  fled  at  their  approach:  they  inquired  for  his 
female  relations,  and  were  told  that  they  remained  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  weep  and  mourn  for  the 
dead.  But  though  they  were  then  among  the  rela- 
tions of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  them,  not  the 
least  tokens  of  animosity  or  revenge  were  discernible 
among  the  natives. 

On  seeing  a  sailor  corrected  by  the  boatswain's 
mate,  they  exclain)ed,  "  He  beats  his  brother,"  which 
arises  from  their  idea  of  all  of  one  country  being  m 
effect  of  one  and  the  same  family. 

8  B  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Description  of  the  Islands    termed,   "  The  Low 
Islands  in  the  South-West." 

THESE  islands,  which  form  a  group,  connected 
by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  lie  scattered,  in 
general,  between  the  latitude  of  14  deg.  28  min. 
south,  and  the  longitude  of  138  dcg.  56  min.  west, 
are  the  following :  King  George's,  Disappointment, 
Palliser,  Dog,  Queen  Charlotte's,  Lagoon,  Thumb- 
Cap,  Bow,  The  Groups,  Bird,  Chain,  Osnaburg,  and 
Pitcairn  Islands.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  in  their 
respective  order.  ' 

King  George's  Islands  are  two  in  number;  they 
were  fii"st  discovered  by  commodore  Byron,  in  176.5. 
When  the  English  first  went  on  shore,  they  found 
many  huts  deserted  by  the  natives,  the  dogs  being 
the  only  tenants ;  and  those  animals,  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  strangers,  kept  a  continual  howling 
all  the  time  they  continued  on  shore.  The  hovels, 
though  very  mean  and  low,  were  situated  in  a  charm- 
ing spot,  amidst  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  some  of  which 
were  the  cocoa,  and  otheis  of  a  species  unknown. 
The  natives  seemed  to  derive  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  g-eneral,  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  it  sup- 
plied them  not  only  with  food,  but  sails,  cordage,  and 
timber. 

The  cocoa-palm  may  well  be  deemed  the  staple  of 
life,  as  it  produces  every  essential  requisite  for  the 
support  of  many  nations  on  the  globe.  Every  part  of 
it  is  converted  to  some  useful  purpose:  as  for  in- 
stance; the  nuts,  while  green,  contain  a  liquor  plea- 
sant to  the  palate,  and  of  a  quality  so  singularly 
cooling,  that  it  allays  thirst,  and  affords  refreshment 
in  a  hot  climate,  beyond  any  other  production. 
When  in  due  progress  the  kernel  forms,  it  is  at  first 
of  the  substance  of  a  rich  cream  ;  and  afterwards 
growing  firm  and  oily,  like  an  almond,  becomes 
equally  balsamic  and  nourishing.  The  oil  extracted 
from  it  is  adapted  to  divers  purposes,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  anointing  the  hair,  and  frequently  the 
whole  body.  Cups  are  made  of  the  hard  shell;  and 
a  variety  of  cordage,  elastic  and  durable,  from  the 
fibrous  coating  around  it.  Several  articles  of  Indian 
household  furniture,  and  divers  kinds  of  ornanrents, 
are  fabricated  of  these  materials.  The  long  feathered 
leaves  or  branches,  which  spread  from  the  top  of 
the  stem,  are  convenient  coverings  for  their  houses ; 
and  those,  when  plaited,  make  excellent  baskets  for 
provisions.  A  cloth  sufiicient  for  covering  the  body 
in  a  hot  climate  is  made  of  the  inner  bark;  and  the 
verv  stem  itself,  when  grown  too  old  to  bear,  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  hut,  or  the  mast  of  a 
canoe.  All  these  very  essential  benefits  are  derived 
from  this  one  production.  The  shore  of  this  island 
was  covered  with  coral,  and  the  shells  of  very  large 
pearl  oysters. 

Commodore  Byron  has  given  the  following  account 
of  the  natives,  their  customs,  &c.  "  The  women 
wear  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  from  tiie  waist  down  to 
the  knee ;  and  the  men  were  naked.  Near  their 
houses  were  buildings  of  a  difterent  kind,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  burying-places.  These  were  situated 
under  lofty  trees  ;  the  sides  and  tops  were  of  stone ; 
and,  in  their  figure,  they  sometimes  resembled  the 
square  tombs  with  a  flat  top,  which  are  in  our  coun- 
try churoh-yards.  Near  these  buildings  were  found 
many  neat  boxes,  full  of  human  bones  :  and  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  shaded  them,  hung  a 
great  number  of  the  heads  and  bones  of  turtle,  and  a 
variety  of  fish,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  basket-work  of 
reeds;  on  examining  which,  nothing  appeared  to 
remain  but  the  skin  and  the  teeth :  the  bones  and 
entrails  seemed  to  have  been  extracted,  and  the  mus- 
cular flesh  dried  away." 


Captain  Cook,  who  gives  a  more  ample  and  satis- 
factory account  of  them,  sailed  between  theses  two 
islands  in  April  1771:  he  says  they  lie  nearly  east 
and  west.  The  island  to  the  eastward  is  called  by 
the  natives  Tiookc'a ;  it  is  something  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  about  ten  leagues  in  circuit.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  and  probably  of  all  the  low  ones,  are  of  a 
nuich  darker  colour  than  those  of  the  higher  islands, 
and  of  an  hostile  disposition.  Their  origin  is  doubt- 
less one  and  the  same ;  but  being  dependent  on  the 
sea  for  a  subsistence,  and  from  their  way  of  life  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  weather,  their  colour  is  darker, 
and  their  bodies  become  more  hardy  and  robust. 
The  figure  of  a  fish  is  punctured  or  marked  on  their 
bodies.  A  lieutenant  with  two  boats  well  armed, 
were  sent  on  shore :  two  gentlemen  were  of  the  party  : 
they  landed  without  any  opposition  from  the  natives. 
As  soon  as  they  came  on  shore  the  islanders  embraced 
them  by  touching  noses,  a  mode  of  civility  used  in  New 
Zealand,  which  is  some  hundred  leagues  distant,  and 
the  chief  place  besides  this  where  the  custom  has 
been  observed  to  prevail. 

The  naturalists  found  here  various  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly a  scurvy-grass.  The  natives  shewed  them 
that  they  bruised  this  plant,  mixed  it  with  shell  fish, 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  whenever  they  perceived 
a  shoal  ot-  fish,  which,  intoxicated  by  it,  were  caught 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  trouble.  The 
soil  is  but  barren,  the  foundation  consisting  of  coral, 
very  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
The  officer  of  the  boats  perceiving  the  Indians  col- 
lecting into  a  body,  having  distributed  presents  to 
those  who  suri'ounded  him,  soon  prepared  to  go,  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  any  afl^ray.  The  collected  body 
crowded  about  the  boats,  and  seemed  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  should  detain  our  people,  or  sufler  them  to 
depart.  At  length  however,  they  assisted  them  in 
pushing  off"  the  boats.  Some  of  the  most  turbulent 
threw  stones  into  the  water,  and  seemed  to  glory  as  if 
they  had  driven  them  off.  Captain  Cook,  from  this 
circumstance,  found  it  expedient  to  give  orders  for 
firing  four  or  five  cannon-shot  into  the  sea,  close  by 
the  shore,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  Indians,  as  they 
were  seated  along  the  beach,  to  shew  them  that  they 
were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  visitors.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  party  brought  off  to  the  ship  five 
dogs,  with  which  the  island  seemed  to  be  plentifully 
supplied.  These  they  purchased  with  small  nails, 
and  some  ripe  bananas,  which  latter  they  brought 
from  the  Marcjuesas.  The  dogs  had  fine  long  hair, 
and  were  of  a  white  colour. 

The  other  island,  which  is  inconsiderable,  is  situ- 
ated two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Tiookea,  is  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  from  five  to  three  miles  in 
breadth. 

The  islands  of  Disappointment  were  first  discovered 
by  commodore  Byron,  in  1765,  and  so  named  from 
the  shores  affording  no  anchorage  for  his  ships,  on 
which  account  he  was  obliged  to  quit  them  without 
landing  or  procuring  any  refreshments  for  his  crew, 
who  were  then  languishing  with  sickness.  They  are 
a  cluster  of  small  islands,  and  lie  in  latitude  1  4  deg. 
10  min.  south :  longitude  141  deg.  6  min.  west. — 
They  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  a[)peared  on  the 
beach  with  spears  in  their  hands,  that  were  at  least 
sixteen  feet  long.  They  every  where  discovered  hos- 
tile intentions,  and  seemed  by  signs  to  threaten  the 
people  in  the  boat  with  death,  if  they  came  on  shore. 
There  are  cocoa  trees  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
shore  abounds  with  turtle. 

Palliser-Islands  were  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
in  April,  1771;  they  lie  in  15  deg.  26  miu.  south; 
and  14  deg.  20  min., west,  and  aie  four  in  number : 
the  largest  is  seven  miles  long,  and  not  above  two 
broad.  The  greatest  distance  of  one  from  the  otiier 
is  not  above  six  leagues.  People,  huts,  canoes,  and 
places  erected  for  drying  fish,  were  seen  here.  The 
'  natives  were  armed  with  long  pikes. 

Dog. 
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Dog-Island,  1-3  deg:.  1-2  niin.  south,  was  discovered 
by  Le  Mair  and  Schonten,  April  1616,  who  gave 
it  that  name  from  having  seen  three  Spanish  Dogs  on 
the  Island. 

Queen  Ciiarlotte's  Island,  19  deg.  18  min.  south  ; 
138  deg.  4  min.  west ;  was  first  discovered  by  captain 
Wiiilis,  in  the  Dolphin,  in  17G7,  who  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  King  George  tlie  Third.  Here 
is  u-ood  water,  and  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts,  palm-nuts, 
and  scurvy-grass.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  dark  complexion,  with  long  hair  hang- 
ing loose  over  their  shouldei-s  :  the  men  well  made, 
and  tlie  women  handsome.  Their  clothing  is  a  kind 
of  coarse  cloth,  or  matting,  which  they  fasten  about 
their  middle. 

Lagoon-Island,  13  deg.  47  min.  south  ;  139  deg. 
'28  min.  west ;  is  of  an  ovel  form,  with  a  lake  in  the 
middle,  which  occupies  nmch  the  greatest  part  of  it. 
The  whole  island  is  covered  with  trees  of  different 
verdure.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall, 
of  a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.  Their 
weapons  are  poles  or  spikes,  wliich  reach  twice  as 
high  as  themselves.  Their  habitations  were  seen 
un^er  some  clumps  of  palm-trees,  which  formed 
very  beautiful  groves.  This  island  was  discovered  by 
captain  Cook,  April  l769. 

Thumb-Cap  lies  about  seven  leagues  north-west 
of  liiigoon-lsland  ;  it  is  a  low,  woody  island,  of  a 
circular  form,  and  not  much  above  a  mile  in  com- 
pass. There  was  no  appearance  of  inhabitauts  :  the 
land  was  covered  with  verdure. 

Bow-Island,  so  called  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1769, 
on  account  of  its  singular  figure,  being  shaped  ex- 
actly like  a  bow  ;  the  arch  and  curve  of  which  is 
land,  and  the  space  between  them  water.  The 
curve  is  a  flat  beach,  without  any  signs  of  vegetation, 
having  nothing  upon  it  but  heaps  of  sea-weed.  It 
appeared  to  be  narrow,  and  about  three  or  four 
leagues  in  length.  The  horns,  or  extremities  of  the 
bow,  were  two  large  tufts  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  ot 
difte'rent  height  and  figure.  From  the  smoke  seen  in 
tlifterent  parts,  the  island  appeared  to  be  inhabited. 

The  Groups  are  long  narrow  slips  of  land,  rang- 
ino-  in  all  directions  ;  some  of  them  ten  miles  or  up- 
wards in  length,  but  none  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadlh.  Trees  of  a  arious  kinds,  particularly 
the  cocoa-nut,  abound  here.  The  people  appeared 
to  be  well  made,  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  most  of 
them  carried  in  their  hands  a  slender  pole,  about 
fourteen  feet  long,  pointed  like  a  spear;  they  had 
likewise  something  shaped  like  a  paddle,  about  four 
feet  long.  Their  canoes  were  of  different  sizes ;  some 
so  smalt  as  to  carry  no  more  than  three  men ;  others 
had  six  or  seven  ;  and  some  of  their  boats  hoisted  a 
sail. 

Bird-Island,  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  from  the 
oreat  number  of  birds  that  were  seen  on  it,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  It 
IS  low,  with  a  piece  of  water  in  the  middle.  No 
inhabitants  appeared. 

Chain  Island  seemed  about  five  leagues  long,  in 
the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east,  and  about 
five  miles  broad.  It  appeared  to  be  a  double  range 
of  woody  islands  joined  together  by  reefs,  so  as  to 
compose  one  island  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  or  oval, 
with  a  lake  in  the  middle.  The  trees  are  large,  and 
from  the  smoke  that  issued  from  the  woods,  it  seemed 
to  Ije  inhabited. 

Osnaburg-Island,  called  by  the  natives  Maitea, 
was  first  discovered  by  captain  Wallis  in  1767.  It 
'  \s  an  high  roimd  island,  not  above  a  league  in  circuit,; 
in  some  parts  covered  with  trees,  in  others  a  naked 
rock,  and  is  44  leagues  distant  from  Chain-Island, 
west  by  south. 


Pitcairn-Island  was  discovered  by  captain  Car- 
teret. Captain  Cook  was  very  near  it  in  August 
1773,  but  could  not  fall  in  with  it. 

Besides  these,  which  we  have  described  from  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  captain  Walhs  also  saw 
five  other  islands,  which  he  named  WliUsHiiduii,  i£</- 
mont,  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  and  I-'riiice  WiliUnn- 
Henri/ ;  and  in  August  1773,  captain  Cook  fell  in 
with  five  others,  which  he  named  llesoliUion.  Duiibt- 
ful,  Furnraii.r,  Adventure,  and  Chane.  Some  ot  the 
most  westwardly  of  tliese  scattered  islands  were  seen 
by  M.  de  Bougainville,  and  called  Les  quatre 
Facardins,  and  hies  des  Landers.  That  navigator 
very  properly  calls  this  cluster  of  low,  overflowed 
islands,    Jlie  damjerous  Archipelayo. 

Toobouai-Island,  discovered  by  captain   Cook  in 
1777,  is  to  the  southward  of  this  group.     It  is  situ- 
ated  in   latitude    23  deg.  25  min.  south,  longitude 
218  deg.  37  min.   east.     The  spot  at  first  view   ap- 
peared like  several  distinct  islands,  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach it  was  found  to   be   connected,  and  to  form 
but  one  island.     It  is  guarded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock, 
extending  in  some  places,  a  mile  from  the  land,  with 
an  high  surf  breaking  upon  it.     Our  people  observed 
from  the  ships  the  natives  walking  or  running  along 
shore,  and  then  saw  two  canoes  launched,   in  which 
were   about  a    dozen    men     making  towards  them. 
Stopping  suddenly  when  they   came  near   the  ships, 
Oniai,  according  to   custom,  was  desired  to  use  his 
endeavours  to   prevail  on  them  to  come  nearer,  but 
all    his   efforts    proved    ineffectual.       Those   in   the 
canoes,  however,  indicated   by  signs  a  strong  desire 
for  our  people  to  go  on  shore,   and  those  on  the  beach 
displayed  something  white,  which  was  considered  as 
an  intimation  to  the  same  purport :  and  the  landing 
mi«-ht  have    been  ett'ected  with   ease  and  safety,  as 
there  was   good  anchorage  without  the  reef,  and   an 
opening  in  it  free  from  surf.     But  as  no  refreshments 
were  wanting,  and    Captain   Cook   was  desirous  of 
availing  himfeelf  of  a  fair  wind  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  voyage,  after  divers  ineffectual  attempts  to  pre- 
vail on  the  natives  to  come  near  the  vessel,  and  hold 
intercourse,   he  left  them,  and  stood  to  the  north- 
ward. 

The  greatest  extent  of  this  island,  in  any  direction, 
is  not  above  five  or  six  miles.  There  are  hills  iu  it  of 
considerable  height.  At  the  foot  of  these  is  a  narrow 
border  of  flat  land,  extending  almost  rouud  it,  with 
a  white-sand  beach.  The  hills,  except  a  few  rocky 
cliffs,  were  covered  with  herbage.  According  to 
the  information  our  people  derived  from  the  men  in 
the  canoes,  the  island  abounds  with  the  same  animal 
and  vegetable  viroductions  as  were  found  in  its 
vicinitv. 


pr( 


Such  of  the  natives  as  were   seen  in 
were   copper-coloured  ;     some 


the  canoes 
their  hair 
about  the 


(which  was  straight  and  black)  flowing 
shoulders,  and  others  having  it  tied  in  a  bunch  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Their  faces  vyere  rather  round 
and  full,  and  expressed  a  ferocity  of  disposition.  All 
the  covering  of  those  in  the  canoes  was  a  piece  of 
narrow  stuff'  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  passing 
between  the  thighs  ;  but  some  upon  tlie  beach  were 
observed  to  be  completely  dressed  in  white.  Several 
in  the  canoes  wore  ornaments  of  pearl-shells  al)out 
their  necks  ;  one  in  particular  continued  a  consider- 
able time  blowing  a  large  conch-shell  in  a  long  tone 
without  any  variation  ;  but  what  is  portended,  our 
people  could  not  determine.  Tlie  men  in  the 
canoes,  finding  the  captain's  resolution  to  depart, 
stood  up,  and  repeated  something  aloud,  though  it 
was  not  known  whether  it  expressed  hostile  or 
friendly  designs.  They  had,  however,  no  weapons 
with  them;  nor  could  it  be  discovered  by  the 
glasses,  that  they  on  shore  were  armed,  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  supposed.  ^»t  .  „ 
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Soil,  iSltnatioH,  Inhabilunts,  Ahimal  and    Ve<jetahle 
Productions. 


view   of 
geogra- 


language  was 


CAPTAIN  COOK  observes,  that  the 
this  island  from  the  east  answered  the 
phical  description  given  of  it  :  Davis's  Land.  Ad- 
miral Roggewein  touched  at  it  in  1722,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Easter-Island  ;  but  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  the  writers  of  his  voyage,  appear  rather 
fabulous  than  authentic  ;  at  least  they  by  no  means 
agree  with  that  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  those 
British  navigators  who  last  visited  it. 

This  island  was  called  by  the  natives  by  a  variety 
of  names,  as  Waclm,  Tnmare/n,  Whyhuc,  and  Teapij. 
It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  had  visited  it  in  1769,  and 
given  it  the  appellation  of  the  island  of  St.  Carlos. 
Some  signs  of  this  visit  were  seen  among  the  natives, 
and,  in  particular,  several  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel which  were  of  European  manufacture.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  27  deg.  :30  min.  south  ;  and  lon- 
gitude 109  deg.  46  min.  west  ;  and  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  in  circuit. 

Soon  after  the  Resolution,  captain  Cook,  made  the 
island,  the  master  being  sent  out  in  a  boat  to  sound 
the  coast,  one  of  the  natives  swam  off  to  her,  and 
insisted  on  coming  aboard  the  ship.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  measure  the  length  of  the  ship,  by  fa- 
thomipg  her  from  the  taftarcl  to  the  stem  ;  and  as  he 
counted  the  fathoms,  it  was  observed  by  our  people, 
that  he  called  the  numbers  by  the  same  names  that 
they  do  at  Otaheite  ;  nevertliclcss,  his 
nearly  unintelligible  to  all  uf  them. 

When  captain  Cook  went  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  a  party,  to  see  what  the  island  was  likely  to  afford, 
they  landed  at  the  beach,  where  some  hundreds  of 
the  natives  were  assembled  ;  and  who  were  so  im- 
patient to  see  them,  that  many  of  then\  swam  off  to 
meet  the  boats. 

Not  one  of  them  had  so  much  as  a  stick  or  weapon 
of  any  sort  in  his  hand.  After  distributing  a  few 
trinkets  among  them,  our  people  made  signs  for 
something  to  eat,  on  which  they  brought  down  a 
few  potatoes,  plantains,  and  sugar-canes,  and  ex- 
changed them  for  nails,  looking-glasses  and  pieces 
of  cloth. 

Near  the  place  where  they  landed  wei'e  some  tall 
statues.  The  country  appeared  quite  barren,  and 
without  wood.  There  were,  nevertheless,  several 
plantations  of  potatoes,  plantains,  and  sugar-canes. 
They  also  saw  some  fowls,  and  found  a  well  of 
brackish  water. 

The  captain  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
remaining  at  the  landing-place  among  the  natives, 
as  he  was  not  vet  quite  recovered  from  a  bilious  cho- 
lic,  which  haci  been  so  violent  as  to  confine  him  to 
his  bed.  It  was  several  «lays  before  the  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  his  disorder  were  removed  ; 
during  which  time  the  surgeon  was  to  him  not  only 
a  skilful  physician,  but  an  affectionate  adviser.  When 
he  began  to  recover,  a  favourite  dog  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  disordered  stomach.  They  had  no  other  fresh 
meat  whatever  on  board  ;  and  the  captain  could  eat 
of  this  flesh,  and  of  broth  made  of  it,  when  he  could 
taste  nothing  else.  Thus  he  received  nourishment 
and  strength  from  food,  which  would  have  matle 
most  people  in  Europe  sick.  So  true  it  is,  that 
necessity  is  governed  by  no  law. 

The  soil  of  this  island  is  in  general  a  dry,  hard 
clay  ;  but  towards  the  highest  part  of  the  south  end 
it  is  a  fine  red  earth,  seemed  much  better,  bore  a 
longer  grass,  and  was  not  covered  with  stones,  as  in 
the  other  parts.     The  most  remarkable  curiosity  here, 


is  a  number  of  gigantic  statues,  of  which,  however, 
very  few  remain  entire.  These  statues  are  placed 
on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  were 
seen  the  ruins  of  three  plaftorms  of  stone-work,  on 
each  of  which  had  stood  four  of  these  large  statues ; 
but  they  were  all  fallen  down  from  two  of  them  ; 
and  one  from  the  third  :  they  were  broken  or  defaced 
by  the  fall.  One  which  had  fallen,  being  measured, 
was  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  six  broad  over  the 
shoulders.  J>ach  statue  had  on  its  head  a  large  cylin- 
dric  stone  of  a  red  colour,  wrought  perfectly  round. 
Others  were  found  that  measured  near  twenty-seven 
feet,  and  upwards  of  eight  feet  over  the  shoulders: 
and  still  a  larger  one  was  seen  standing,  the  shade  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  shelter  all  the  party,  consist- 
ing of  near  thirty  persons,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  workmanship  was  rude,  but  not  bad,  nor  were 
the  features  of  the  face  ill  formed  ;  the  ears  were 
long  according  to  the  distortion  practised  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  bodies  had  hardly  any  thing  of 
a  human  figure  about  them.  Yet  as  these  islanders, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mechanical  power, 
could  raise  such  stupendous  figures,  and  afterwards 
place  the  cylindric  stones  upon  their  head,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  considered  as  admirable  ! 

The  party,  on  their  further  progress,  came  to  a 
more  fertile  part  of  the  island,  interspersed  with 
plantations,  and  not  so  much  encumbered  with 
stones  as  those  they  had  seen  before  ;  but  they  could 
find  no  water,  except  what  the  natives  twice  or 
thrice  brought  them,  which,  though  brackish  and 
stinking,  was  rendered  acceptable  by  the  extremity 
of  their  thirst.  They  also  passed  some  huts,  the 
owners  of  which  met  them  with  roasted  potatoes  and 
sugar-canes,  and  placing  themselves  ahead  of  the 
party  (for  they  marched  in  a  line,  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  path)  gave  one  to  each  man  as  he 
passed  by.  But  at  the  very  time  some  were  relieving 
the  thirsty  and  hungry,  there  were  others  who  endea- 
voured to  steal  from  them  the  very  things  which  had 
been  given  them.  At  last,  to  prevent  worse  conse- 
quences, they  were  obliged  to  fire  a  load  of  small 
shot  at  one,  who  was  so  audacious  as  to  snatch  the 
bag  which  contained  every  thing  they  carried  with 
them.  The  shot  hit  him  on  the  back,  on  which  he 
dropped  the  bag,  ran  a  little  way,  and  then  fell :  but 
he  afterwards  got  up  and  walked,  and  what  became 
of  him  they  knew  not,  nor  whether  he  was  much 
wounded.  This  affair  occasioned  some  delay,  and 
drew  the  natives  together.  They  presently  saw  the 
man  who  had  hitherto  led  the  way,  and  one  or  two 
more  coming  running  towards  them  ;  but  instead  of 
stopping  when  they  came  up,  they  continued  to  run 
round  them,  repeating,  in  a  kind  of  manner,  a  few 
words,  until  they  set  forwards  again.  Then  their 
old  guide  hoisted  his  flag,  leading  the  way  as  before  ; 
and  none  ever  attempted  to  steal  from  them  the 
whole  day  afterwards. 

They  met  with  a  well  at  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
the  water  of  which  was  perlectly  fresh,  being  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  was  dirty, 
owing  to  a  custom  of  the  natiA  es,  who  never  go  to 
drink  without  washing  themseh  es  all  over  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  :  and  if  ever  so  many  of  them  are  to- 
gether, the  first  leaps  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
hole,  drinks  and  washes  himself  without  the  least 
ceremony ;  after  which  another  takes  his  place,  and 
does  the  same. 

No  quadrupeds  were  seen  upon  thi.-.  island  except 
black  rats,  which  are  common  to  all  the  islands  of  the 
South-Seas.  It  appeared  that  the  islanders  eat  these 
rats  ;  for  our  people  saw  a  man  with  some  dead  ones 
in  his  hand,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with 
them;  giving  them  to  understand,  they  were  for 
food.  There  were  a  few  domestic  fowls,  small,  but 
well  tasted  ;  and  two  or  three  noddies  were  seen, 
which  were  so  tame  as  lo  settle  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  natives. 
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The  coast  did  not  appear  to  abound  with  fisli,  at 
least  our  people  could  catch  none  with  hook  and  line. 
and  they  saw  b.it  very  little  amono-  the  natives. 

This  country  produces  only  a  few  shrnlis,  the  leal 
and  seeds  of  one  of  which  (called  by  the  natives 
Torremedo)  was  not  mnch  unlike  that  nf  the  com- 
mon Vetch:  the  seeds  liad  a  disai>ieeal)le  bitter  taste, 
and  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  poisonous :  the 
wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard  and  heavy,  but 
crooked,  and  not  exceeding-  siv  or  seven  feet  in 
height:  and  not  a  tree  was  seen  on  the  whole  island 
that  exceeded  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Another  small 
shrub  was  seen  here,  whose  wood  is  white  and  brittle, 
and,  as  well  as  its  leaf,  to  the  eye  somewhat  reseml)les 
the  ash.  There  are  also  some  of  the  Otaheitean  cloth- 
plant,  but  dwarfish  and  weak,  lieing  iVom  two  to 
four  feet  high.  They  are  planted  in  rows  among 
very  large  rocks,  where  ihe  rains  have  wasl)ed  a  little 
soil  together.  Here  are  Bugar-cancs,  bananas,  and 
5ams,  which  thrive  to  admiration,  considering  the 
.stony  quality  of  the  ground.  The  sugar-canes  wure 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  contained  a  very 
Bwcet  juice,  which  the  inhabitants  very  hospitably 
pi-escnted  to  their  guest.s  whenever  they  asked  for 
.something  to  drink.  These  are  said  to  be  sweeter 
than  those  of  Otaheite.  The  whole  number  of 
plants  growing  on  this-island  does  not  exceed  twenty 
species. 

Here  are  potatoes  of  a  gold-yellow  colour,  as 
sweet  as  carrots ;  these  were  found  nourishing  and 
antiscorbutic.  Here  is  likewise  a  species  of  night- 
shade, which  is  made  use  of  at  Otaheite  and  the 
other  islands,  as  a  vulnerary  medicine,  and  is  pro- 
bably cultivated  here  for  the  same  purpose.  As  a 
proof  of  the  industry  of  the  natives,  the  grass,  which 
commonly  springs  up  among  the  stones,  on  the  un- 
cultivated soil,  is  carefully  plucked  up,  and  spread 
over  their  plantations  as  a  niaaure,  or  to  preserve 
them  in  some  measure  from  the  parching  beams  of 
the  sun. 

Tlie  natives  of  this  islaml  are  in  general  slender, 
brisk,  and  active,  have  good  features,  and  counte- 
nances not  disagreeable.  Their  colour  is  of  a  ches- 
nOt  brown  ;  their  hair  black,  curling,  and  remarkably 
strong ;  that  on  the  head,  as  well  as  on  the  face,  is 
cut  short.  The  men  for  the  most  part  are  in  a  man- 
ner nakwl,  wearing  nothing  but  a  slip  of  cloth  be- 
twixt their  legs,  each  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  » 
cord  or  belt  they  wear  round  the  waist.  The  cloth 
from  Otaheite,  as  indeed  any  sort,  was  much  valued 
by  these  people.  The  men  have  punctures  on  their 
bodies,  which  is  common,  as  to  all  the  South-Sea 
islands.  Tl>e  greatest  singularity  is  the  size  of  tlieir 
ears,  the  lobe  or  extremity  of  which  is  so  stretched 
ovit,  as  almost  to  rest  on  the  shoulder,  and  is  pierced 
by  a  very  large  hole,  through  which  three  or  four 
lingers  might  be  thrust  with  ease.  The  chief  orna- 
ments for  their  ears  are  the  white  down  of  feathers, 
and  rings,  which  they  wear  in  the  inside  of  the  hole, 
made  of  the  leaf  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  very 
elastic,  and  rolled  up  like  a  watch-spring.  Some 
were  seen  covered  with  a  kind  of  bright  cloth,  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be 
chiefs. 

One  of  the  natives  who  came  on  board  the  ship 
had  a  belt  round  his  middle,  from  whence  a  kind  of 
net-work  descended  before,  but  too  thin  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  concealment.  A  string  was  tied 
about  his  neck,  and  a  Hat  bone,  something  shaped 
like  a  tongue,  and  about  live  inches  long,  was  fas- 
teuetl  to  it,  and  hung  down  on  the  breast,  which  he 
gave  our  people  to  understand  was  the  bone  of  a  por- 
poise. He  was  presented  with  nails,  meduLs,  and 
stnngs  of  beads,  all  of  which  he  desired  to  have  tied 
round  his  head. 

At  iirst  he  shewed  signs  of  fear  and  diflidence,  ask- 
ing in  a  dialect  of  the  language  generally  used  in  the 
South-iSeas,  ami  which  was  somewhat   understood  by 
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many  on  board,  whether  they  would  kill  him  as  an 
<MiPmy  p  On  being  assured"  of  good  treatment,  he 
i'pcame  perfectly  unconcerned,  and  at  ease,  and  talked 
<i<  nothing  but  dancing. 

The  Women  of  this  island  are  small,  slender  limbed, 
and  have  pmictures  on  the  face,  re.semblint>-  the 
patches  sometimes  in  fashion  among  European  ladies. 
They  paint  their  whole  face  with  a  reddish  brown 
ruddle,  over  which  tlie\  lay  a  bright  orange  colour, 
extracted  from  the  turmeric  root ;  or  they  varieo-ate 
their  faces  with  strokes  of  white-shell  lime;  which 
led  an  observer  to  remark,  that  the  art  of  painting 
is  not  confined  to  those  Indies  who  I.iue  an  oppor- 
tunity of  imititting  French  fashions.  All  the  women 
were  clad  \\\  scanty  pieces  of  cloth  ;  out*  jiece  wrap- 
ped round  their  loins,  and  another  over  their  shoul- 
ders, made  a  complete  dress.  Both  sexes  have  thin, 
but  not  savage  features.  The  women  wear  their 
hair  long,  and  sometimes  tied  on  the  crown  of  their 
head. 

The  violent  action  of  the  sun  upon  their  heads, 
has  led  theui  to  contrive  various  coverings  for  that 
part.  Their  head-dress  is  a  round  fillet  adorned  with 
featheis,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  something  like  a  Scotch 
one  J  the  former  worn  by  the  men,  the  latter  by  the 
women.  Many  of  the  men  wore  a  ring  about'  two 
inches  thick,  of  grass,  strong  and  curiously  plaited, 
and  fitted  close  round  the  head.  This  was  covered 
with  the  long  feathers  of  tiie  man-of-war  bird. — 
Others  had  huge  bnsliy  caps  of  brown  gull's  leathers, 
I  which  were  almost  as  large  as  the  full  bottomed  wigs 
I  of  European  lawyers;  besides  which,  some  wear  a 
I  single  hoop  of  wood,  round  which  the  long  white  fea- 
thers of  the  ganuet  lumg  nodding.  In  colour,  fea- 
tures, and  language,  the  inhabitant.;  of  Easier-Island 
bear  such  affinity  to  the  peo|)lc  of  the  more  western 
islands,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  had 
the  same  origin. 

According  to  the  best  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  island  were 
not  above  seven  hundred,  and  of  these  the  iemales 
bore  no  proportion  in  number  to  the  males.  The 
females  were  either  few  in  number,  or  else  most  of 
them  abstained,  or  were  r<;strained  from  appearing 
while  the  vessel  lay  here ;  yet  the  men  shewed  no 
signs  of  a  jealous  disposition,  nor  the  women  any 
scruples  of  appearing  in  public  :  in  fact,  they  seemed 
to  be  neither  reserved  or  chaste.  '  But  as  all  the 
women  who  were  seen  were  liberal  of  their  favours, 
it  is  more  than  probable  tiiat  all  the  married  and 
modest  had  concealed  themselves  from  tlien-  impetu- 
ous visitants  in  some  distant  parts  of  the  island;  and 
what  furlher  strengthens  this  supposition  is,  that 
heaps  of  stones  were  seen  piled  up  in  little  hillocks, 
which  had  one  steep  perpendicular  side,  where  a  hole 
went  under  ground.  These  islanders,  in  connnon 
with  those  of  the  Soulh-Seas,  soon  gave  proofs  of 
their  propensity  to  theft,  as  before  observed.  It  was 
with  difficulty  the  ship's  crow  could  keep  their  hats 
on  their  heads,  and  hardly  possible  In  keep  any  thing 
in  their  pockets.  One  thief  was  fired  at  with  small 
shot,  which  wounded  him  so  that  he  fell  soon  after  he 
had  thrown  down  the  fatal  aciphsition. 

Such  mildness  and  good-nature  appear  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  people,  as  prompt  them  to  behave 
as  kindly  and  hospitably  as  (huir  barren  conntrv  will 
permit  them.  A  party  who  had  rambled  up  the 
island,  and  were  returning  tothe  ship,  passed  a  native 
who  was  digging  potatoes  in  the  field  ;  they  no 
sooner  comiilamed  to  him  of  great  thirst,  than  he  ran 
imojediately  to  a  large  ]>lanlation  of  sugar-canes,  and 
brought  out  a  load  of  the  best  and  juiciest  on  his 
back,  for  their  refreshment.  Their  disposition  is  far 
from  being  warlike,  although  they  have  weapons  of 
defence. 

Potatoes,  bananaii,  yams,  sugar-canes,  and  about 
fifty  fowls,  were  tlu!  only  provisions  obtained  here; 
in  exchange  for  which,   the  natives  received,   with 
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great  pleasure,  empty  cocoa-shells,  which  had  been 
procured  upon  other  Sonth-Sea  islands.  The  cloth 
made  at  Otaheite,  and  European  cloth,  here  the  ne\t 
dfo-ree  of  esteem,  and  iron-ware  held  the  lowest 
])lace.  Most  of  the  natives  on  receiving  a  cocoa-nut, 
a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  nail,  in  the  way  of  barter,  ran 
awav  immediatelv,  as  if  apprehensive  lest  the  other 
should  repent  his  bargain,  and  insist  on  a  re-e\change. 
Their  eagerness  for  cloth  led  theiu  to  part  with  their 
caps,  head-dresses,  necklaces,  ornaments  for  the  ears, 
and  several  human  figures,  made  out  of  narrow  pieces  ' 
of  wood,  al)out  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long,  and 
wrought  iu  a  much  neater  and  more  proportionate 
nuinner  than  could  have  been  expected  from  such  a 
forlorn  race.  They  represented  men  and  women. — 
The  features  were  not  pleasing,  and  the  whole  figure 
was  much  too  long  to  be  natural;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, there  was  something  characteristic  in  them, 
wiiich  bespoke  a  taste  for  the  arts.  The  wood  of 
wliich  they  were  made  was  finely  polished,  close 
grained,  and  of  a  dark  brown  :  nor  can  it  be  txplained 
how  such  toys  could  come  into  tiieir  possession,  as 
nothing  could  be  found  on  the  island  after  the  nicest 
scrutiny,  which  produced  this  kind  of  wood,  it  being 
the  perfume  wood  of  Otaheite.  A  very  singular 
figure  thus  carved,  with  Ions;'  nails  and  fingers  bent 
downwards,  was  brought  to  England,  and  presented 
to  the  British  ^luseuni. 

Their  houses  are  low,  miserable  huts,  constructed 
by  setting  sticks  upright  in  the  ground,  at  six  or  eight 
feet  distance,   thru  i»endinir  them  towards  each  other. 


him  by  the  people  ;  and  from  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try, his  subjects  can  aftbrd  to  shew  but  few  distinc- 
tions to  their  monarch. 

Of  the  religion  of  these  people,  our  navigators  de- 
clare themselves  entirely  ignorant. 
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NEW  GUINEA,    NEW  BRITAIN,  NEM    IRE- 


LAND,   NEW     IL\NOVER, 
SMALL    ISLANDS. 


AND     OTHER 


Account  of  their  Situation,  Inhabitants,  Produce,  S^c. 
NEW-GUINEA. 

THIS  island  was  first  visited  by  an  European  ship 
in  1.529.  It  was  called  by  Saavedra,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  discovered  the  north-west  part  of  it,  Terra 
de  Papuas,  or  Papos,  as  was  the  south-west  part  of  it 
New  Guinea,  by  Van  Schouten,  a  Dutch  discoverer. 
The  eastern  part  of  it  was  stiled  by  a  French  naviga- 
tor, Louisiade.  Dampier  touched  here,  and  after  him 
admiral  Roggewien.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coast 
of  this  island  in  September,  1770,  in  latitude  6  deg. 
15  min.  south;  longitude  130  deg.  east.  Bui  iiis 
survey  of  the  island  could   be  but  transient;  for  per- 


and  !- ins:  them  together  at  the  top,  forming   thereby  !    ceiving  when  he  landed  with  a  party  of  our  people, 

that  the  Indians  were  resolutely  bent  on  hostilities,  it 
was  generally  agrctd  upon,  to  prevent  the  destruction 


a  kind  of  Gothic  arch.  The  longest  sticks  are  placed 
ill  the  midille.  and  shorter  onrs  each  way,  and  at  le^s 
distance  asunricr,  by  which  nic  us  t!ie  building  is 
hiolipst  and  l)roadest  in  the  u'iddle,  and  lower  and 
narrower  ton  ards  each  dd.  To  these  are  tied  others 
horizontally,  and  the  whole  is  thatched  over  with 
leaves  of  sugar-cane.  The  door-way  is  in  the  middle 
of  one  side,  formed  like  a  ;>orch,  and  so  lew  and  nar- 
low  as  just  to  admit  a  mir.i  to  enter  upon  all  fours. 

The  weapons  of  these  islanders  are  short  wooden 
dubs,  and  spears  about  six  feet  long,  crooked  and 
armed  at  one  end  with  pieces  of  flint.  They  have 
likewise  a  weapon  made  of  wood,  like  the  patoo-patoo 
of  New  Zealand. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  canoes  were  seen  be- 
lono-ing  to  the  whole  island,  and  these  very  mean,  and 
liadiv  constructed.  From  the  small  number  and 
sliglitness  of  their  boats,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
prociu'L;  very  little  of  their  subsistence  from  fishing, 
and  particularly  as  no  mention  is  made  of  any  fishing 
implements  seen  here. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  Resolution  lay  at 
Easter-Island,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  plainly 
proved  that  the  natives  had  no  idea  of  private  pro- 
perty. A  Held  of  sweet  potatoes  furnished  a  desira- 
ble article  of  trafhc  1  <  the  ship's  company.  Several 
of  the  natives  dug  up  these  roots,  and  exchanged 
tl'.em  wit!i  the  officers  for  what  they  most  valuetl. 
After  thev  had  employed  themselves  in  this  manner 
for  some  hours,  another  native  arrived,  who  with 
♦•reat  furv  drove  the  intrndei*s  away,  and  himself 
alone  dug  up  the  roots,  and  sold  them  in  the  manner 
that  the  otiiers  had  done ;  from  which  circumstance 
it  was  inferred,  very  naturally,  that  this  man  was  the 
owner  of  the  field,  whom  the  others  had  robbed  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  being  tempted  to  commit  the 
trespass,  by  the  ready  market  to  which  they  brought 
their  plunder. 

They  ha\e  a  king,  whom  they  stile  arec,  or  haree- 
hee  :  he  is  described  as  a  middle-aged  man,  rather  tall, 
his  face  and  whole  body  strongly  punctured.  He 
wore  a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  the  mulberry  bark, 
quilled  with  threads  of  grass,  and  stained  yellow  with 
turmeric.  On  his  head  he  had  a  cap  of  long  shining 
black  iVathcr.s,  which  might  be  called  a  diadem.  No 
oreat  degree  of  homage  was  observed  to  be  paid  to 
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of  those  people,  as  they  had  no  intention  to  invade 
their  country,  to  return  to  the  boat.  They  are  said 
by  captain  Cook  to  make  the  same  personal  appear- 
ance as  the  New  Hoilandei-s;  and  the  country  in  ge- 
neral is  by  him  described  as  resembling  the  South- 
Sea  islands,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland,  in  its 
vegetable  productions.  Indeed  New  Guinea  was  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  New  Holland,  until  cap- 
tain Cook  discovered  the  Streight  which  separates 
them.  The  following  is  the  only  particular  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  people  of  this  island  mentioned 
in  captain  Cook's  account. 

"  When  our  people  got  on  board  the  boat;  they 
rowed  along  the  shore,  and    the  number   of  Indians 
assembled  seemed  to  be  between  sixty  and  a  hundred. 
All    the     while   they   were    shouting  defiance,  and 
throwing  something  out  of  their  hands,   which  burnt 
exactly  like  gun-powder,  but  made  no  report.     What 
these  fires  were,  or  for  what  purpose  intended,  coidd 
not  be  guessed  at.     Tiiose  who  discirarged  them,  had 
in  their  hand  a  short  piece  of  stick,   possibly  a  hollow 
cane,    which  they  swung  sideways  from  them,   and 
immediately  fire  and  smoke  issueil,   exactly  resem- 
bling the  discharge  of  a  musket,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion.    This    wonderful    phaenomenon    was  observed 
from  the  ship,    and   the  deception    was    so    great, 
that  the  people  on  board  thought  they  had  fire-arms  : 
and  even  in  the  boat,  if  they  had  not  been  so  near 
as  that  they  must  have  heard  the  report,  if  there  had 
been  any,  they  should    have  thought   they  had   been 
firing  vollies.     After  looking  at  them  attentively  some 
time,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  fi<;shiiig  and 
vociferation,  the  sailors  fired  some  muskets  over  their 
heads.      Upon   hearing  the   balls  rattle  among  the 
trees,  they  walked  leisurely  away,  and   the  boat  re- 
turned to  the  ship.     Upon   examining  some  weapons 
which  the   natives  had  thrown,    they  were  found  to 
be  light  darts,   about  four  feet   long,  very  ill   made, 
of  a  reed  or    bamboo  cane,  and  pointed    with  hard 
woo<l,   in  which  there  were  many  barbs.     They  were 
discharge<l  with  great  force;  for  at  sixty  yards  dis- 
tance,   they  went   beyond  the   party ;    but  in   wliat 
manner  they  were  thrown  couhl  not  be  exactly  seen. 
Hut   the   general  opinion  was  that  they  were  thrown 
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ill  a  manner   practised   by  tlie  New 


with  a  stick, 
Ilollanilers." 

Captain  Forest  visited  it  in  177o.  As  the  Tartar  \ 
galley,  beloniiiig'  to  the  East-India  Company,  then 
under  his  command,  stood  on  towards  Dory  harbour, 
two  of  the  natives  of  Papna  came  on  board  an-l 
appeared  perfectly  complacent.  Their  hair  was 
bushed  out  to  an  incredible  extent.  To  render  it  as 
bulky  as  possible,  it  was  combined  in  a  direction 
straight  from  the  head,  which  is  som  times  orna- 
mented with  feathers.  The  left  ears  of  the  women 
■were  perforated,  and  adorned  with  small  brass  rinjs. 

Coming  to  an  anchor,  eur  countrymen  liad  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  view  of  one  of  the  capital 
mansions  of  these  people,  situated  on  the  baTjk. 
These  were  erected  on  posts,  fixed  several  yards 
below  low-water  mark  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tenants,  who  occupied  divers  distinct  parts  of  the 
mansion,  that  contained  many  families.  In  this 
country,  the  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and 
children,  live  in  the  larger  tenements  ;  and  the 
bachelors  by  themselves  in  the  smaller. 

The  men  wore  a  thin  stuff,  produced  from  the 
cocoa-nut-tree,  tied  about  the  middle,  and  taken  up 
behind  between  the  thighs.  That  of  tlie  women 
was  a  coarse  blue  stuff,  worn  round  the  middle,  and 
tucked  up  behind  like  the  men's.  The  boys  and 
girls  went  naked.  Laborious  offices  here  seemed  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  women,  while  the  men  idly 
sauntered  about.  The  natives  follow  the  «liversion 
of  hunting  the  wild  hog,  which  they  called  Ben, 
with  a  kind  of  foi-looking  dogs  they  called  Naf. 
Among  small  islands,  the  wild  hogs  often  swim  in  a 
string  from  one  island  to  another  ;  the  hog  behind, 
leaning  his  snout  on  those  before  ;  so  that  tlie  sports- 
men kill  them  with  ease. 

The  coast  of  the  promontory  of  Dory  is  described 
as  extending  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  ;  the 
height  not  extreme,  and  the  rise  gradual.  The 
country  abounds  with  lofty  trees,  whose  branches 
afford  the  traveller  an  agreeable  shade.  There  are 
many  rivulets  of  fresh  water ;  and,  scattered  in  par- 
ticular tracks,  good  herbage. 

The  country  abounds  with  hogs ;  and  there  are 
albecores,  and  other  kinds  of  fish. 

The  birds  of  paradise,  which  so  much  excite  the 
curiosity  of  speculatists,  are  said  to  have  been  first 
found  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  island  of  Gilolo,  the 
Papusas  Islands,  and  on  New  Guinea.  They  were 
denominated  passaros  de  svl,  i.  e.  "  birds  of  the  sun." 
By  some  they  were  called  maiiuco  Dcivuta,  '*  the 
bird  of  God."  Captain  Forest  was  informed  at  an 
island  called  Linty,  on  this  coast  (the  small  islands  on 
which  are  numberless)  that  the  birds  of  paradise 
come  thither  at  certain  seasons  in  flocks,  and  that 
settling  on  trees,  they  are  caught  with  bird-lime, 
after  which  tlieir  bodies  are  dried  with  the  feathers 
on,  as  they  are  seen  in  Europe.  It  appeared  further, 
that  the  account  of  these  birds  having  no  legs,  being 
constantly  on  the  wing,  and  living  on  the  air,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  cutting  off  their  legs  when 
offered  to  sale,  was  without  foundation.  The  natives 
kill  them  as  soon  as  taken.  They  have  formidable 
bills,  and  defend  themselves  with  great  resolution. 
But  what  they  subsist  on  has  not  been  yet  discovered. 
There  are  six  distinct  species  of  these  birds  ;  and  they 
have  afforded  great  scope  for  the  speculation  of  na- 
turalists. 

All 


Neither  goats  nor  fowls  were  found  in  Dory. 

shore 
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the  refreshment  that  could  be  procured  on 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  liog,  some  species  of  fish 
vegetables  excepted.       The  quadrupeds    seen 
hogs,  dogs,  and  wild  cats. 

The  nutmeg-tree  was  found  at  diflerent  islands  on 
this  coast,  but  v\hen  cut  down,  it  appeared  that  the 
fruil  was  not  ripe.  Our  peoi)le  were  informed  by 
the  natives,  that  there  were  many  such  trees  about 
the  country;  but  they  did   not  discover  any  know- 


ledge of  their  worth  and  importance,  though  they, 
seemed  to  set  a  due  value  upon  other  pr-oductions. 
They  aciaiowledged  that  quantities  of  mitmegs  were 
collected  at  certain  places,  but  for  v.liat  use  could 
not  be  learned.  The  natives,  indeed,  did  nut  seem 
inclined  to  gratifv  the  curiosity  of  our  people,  as  to 
this  and  other  pariuMdars. 

The  Dutch  derive  such  a  source  of  wealth  from 
the  iiutmeg-tiee,  that  thev  are  jealous  lest  any  foreign 
power  shouUI  deprive  them  of  so  profitai)le  a  mono- 
poly; and  being  apprehensive  that  the  Chinese, 
from  being  so  near,  should  establish  a  trade  with  the 
natives  for  tliis  useful  commodity,  they  have  prevent- 
ed them  by  an  aijreemeiit  from  coming  to  this  place, 
though  a  trade  might  be  so  advantageously  carried  on 
between  the  parties.  The%'  even  send  out  people 
yearly  to  destroy  all  the  nutmeg-tnes,  wherever  tliey 
can  find  them :  Ijut  it  being  the  natural  produce  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  it  will  grow,  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  value  of  iron  among.st  these  people  is  such, 
that  for  the  consideration  of  receiving  an  axe  or  a 
chopping-knife,  the  receiver  subjects  his  lands  or  his 
labour  to  a  continual  tax  of  some  article  Oi'  other  for 
its  use. 

The  natives  and  especially  the  females,  seemed 
to  be  of  a  musical  turn.  Some  of  them  being  asked 
by  one  of  our  people  to  sing,  she  gave  proofs  of  a 
good  voice  and  ear  ;  as  did  others  upon  future  occa- 
sions. Their  mode  of  courting  is  rather  e  traordi- 
nary.  The  lover  comes  freely  to  the  mansion  of  the 
favourite  female,  and  without  ceremony  places  him- 
self by  her.  The  old  folks  at  a  distance  are  then  said 
often  to  call  out,  "  Well,  have  you  agreed  ?"  If 
the  parties  agree  before  witnesses,  a  cock,  procured 
with  great  difficulty,  is  kdled,  and  thus  ends  the 
ceremony. 

The  tenements  in  which  they  dwell  arc  poorly  fur- 
nished; and  as  they  cook  in  each  separate  apart- 
ment, and  have  no  chimney,  the  smoak  issues  out  at 
every  part  of  the  roof  ;  so  that  at  a  distance  the  whole 
roof  seems  to  smoke.  They  are  very  expert  with 
the  bow.  Some  of  their  arrow?  are  six  feet  long. 
The  former  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  string  of 
split  ratan.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  traflic 
with  the  Chinese,  of  whom  they  purchase  iheii- iron 
tools,  beads,  plates,  basons,  kc.  They  trade  also 
in  slaves,  ambergris,  tortoise  shell,  small  pearls,  and 
divers 'kinds  of  birds,  and  particularly  the  bird  of 
paradise. 

The  inhai)itants  here  are  in  general  represented  as 
numerous,  fierce,  and  hostile,  as  appeared  from  their 
behaviour,  when  visited  by  captain  Cook.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  Guinea  are  frequently  invaded  and  carried, 
into  slavery  by  the  Mahometans  of  the  Molucca 
islands  adjacent.  .: 

New  Britain  was  once  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  New  Guinea,  until  Dampier  di.scovcred  it  to 
be  divided  by  a  strcight.  Its  most  northern  point  is 
in  4  deg.  south  latitude,  and  it  extends  to  ti  deg.  30 
min.  south.  Dampier  gave  its  most  eastern  poiiit  the 
name  of  Cape  Orford  :  it  lies  in  lol  deg.  34  min. 
east  longitude  :  the  western  limits  had  not  then  been 
accurately  surveyed.  Dampier  likewise  gave  names 
to  several  small  islands  whicli  he  saw  in  passing  be- 
tween New  Guinea  and  New  Britain.  From  four  of 
these,  volcanoes  were  observed  emitting  smoak  and 
fire.  The  country  appeared  to  be  high  land,  mixed 
with  vallies,  every  where  abounding  with  large  and 
stately  trees,  and  well  inhabited  by  a  strong  race  of 
people  of  very  dark  complexion.  M.  Bougainville 
represents  the  natives  of  this  island  asentu-ely  black, 
with  frizzled  woolly  hair,  which  some  of  them 
powdered  white,  having  pretty  long  beards  and 
white  ornaments  round  their  arms  in  form  of  brace- 
lets ;  their  nudities  but  indifferently  covered  with 
leaves  of  trees  ;  in  their  persons  they  are  tall,  active, 
and  robust.     He  ob.serves,  that  they   kept  at  .some 
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distance  from  the  sliips,  and  discovered  n  disposition 
alternately  inclined  to  war  and  traffic.  No  European 
has  ever  yet  had  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island. 

Danipier  sailed  ronnd  the  north-coast  of  New  Ire- 
land, and  supposed  it  to  he  a  part  of  New  Britain. 
That  navioator  called  the  most  southern  point  of  it 
Cape  St.  Georg'e,  which,  toji'ether  with  Cape  Orford 
in  New  Jiritairi,  were  thought  to  he  the  two  points 
that  formed  a  deep  hay,  which  he  called  St.  Geors^e's 
Bay.  But  captain  Carteret,  who  sailed  round  it  in 
17(37,  found  it  to  terminate  in  a  narrow  channel,  to 
which  he  inave  the  name  of  St.  Geortje's  Channel. 
This  island  is  a  long  narrow  slip  of  land  King  north- 
west and  south-east,  in  extent  about  eighty  leagues. 
Tiie  harbour  culled  by  captain  Carteret  English 
Cove,  lies  in  lat.  .5  deg-.  south,  long.  157  deg.  19 
min.  cast.  There  is  another  harbour  about  four 
leagues  to  westward,  which  he  named  Carteret- 
Harbour. 

The  crew  of  the  Swallow,  who  at  that  time  were 
in  general  perishing  with  sickness,  obtained  relief 
from  somi!  cocoa-nuts  found  \ipon  this  island,  as  they 
did  nlio  from  some  rock  oysters  and  cockles  they 
procured  from  the  rocks  at  low  water.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  cocoa-nut,  is  called 
the  cabbage.  This  is  a  white,  crisp,  juicy  substant:;e: 
it  tastes  sohi;  what  like  a  ciiesnut,  but  when  boile:? 
is  superior  to  t!ie  best  parsnip,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  powei'ful  antiscorbutic  in  the  world.  For  every 
one  ot"  these  cabbages  that  were  obtained,  they  were 
forced  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  was  done  with 
gteat  regret  ;  but  this  depredation  on  the  parent 
stock  was  unavoidable.  These  almost  expiring  navi- 
gators likewise  received  great  refreshment  from  the 
fruit  of  a  tall  tree  that  resembles  a  plum,  and  par- 
ticulaily  lliat  which  in  the  West-Indies  is  called  the 
Jamaica-pUnn. 

Ti'.e  shore  about  this  place  is  rocky,  and  the 
country  high  uud  mountainous,  but  covered  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  of  iln  enor- 
mous growth.  Among  others,  the  nulmeg-trpe  was 
fouiul  in  great  plenty.  Captain  Carteret  gathered  a 
few  of  the  nuts,  but  they  were  not  ripe.  They  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  best  sort,  but  he  imputes  that 
to  their  growing  wihl,  and  being  too  much  in  the 
shade  of  taller  trees.  The  woods  abound  with 
pigeons,  doves,  fooks,  parrots,  and  a  large  bird  with 
a  l)lack  plumage,  which  makes  a  noise  somewhat  like 
the  barkiu""  of  a  doff. 

The  only  quadrupeds  seen  in  this  island  by  the 
crew  of  the  Swallow  were  two  of  a  small  size,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  dogs  ;  they  were  very  wild  and 
ran  with  ^reat  swiftness:  here  were  seen  centipedes, 
scorpions,  and  a  few  serpents  of  different  kinds,  but 
no  people.  They  fell  io,  however,  with  several  de- 
serted habitations,  and  by  the  s'lells  that  were  scat- 
tered about  them,  ajid  seemed  not  to  have  been  long 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  some  sticks  half  burnt, 
the  natives  were  supposed  to  have  just  left  the  place 
when  they  arrived.  Captain  Carteret  was  in  so 
enfeebled  a  state  of  body,  as  to  be  prevented  from 
attending-  cu-ciJmstantially  to  a  description  of  the 
country.  However,  in  English  Cove  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it  for  his  Biitannic  majesty,  and  nailed  upon 
a  high  tree  a  piece  of  board  faced  with  lead,  on 
which  was  engrave<l  an  English  union,  with  the 
name  of  the  ship  and  her  commander,  the  name  of 
the  cove,  and  the  time  of  their  coming  in  ami  going 
out  of  it.  M.  de  Bougainville  toncheil  here  about 
a  year  after,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Port  Praslin. 
He  found  part  of  captain  Carteret's  inscription, 
which  seenked  to  have  been  taken  down  and  defaced 
by  the  natives. 

In  this  island  there  were  some  wild  boafs,  large 
pigeons  of  beautiful  plumage,  turtle  doves,  parrots, 
and  crown  birds.  Ants  sWarmed  about  tlie  thatch- 
palm   and  cabbage-trees.       The   country    appeared 


mountainous;  the  soil  light,  yet  producing  several 
kinds  of  fine  timber  trees  ;  the  pepper  tree  is  said  to 
be  common.  Here  was  found  a  very  extraordinary 
insect  about  three  inches  long  ;  almost  every  part  of 
its  body  was  of  such  a  texture  as  to  appear  like  a 
leaf,  even  when  closely  viewed.  Each  of  its  wing-s 
forms  one  half  of  a  leaf",  and  when  the  two  arc  closed 
together,  it  apyjears  like  an  entire  leaf.  The  under 
side  of  its  Iiotly  resembles  a  leaf  of  a  more  dead  co- 
lour than  the  upper  one.  It  has  six  legs,  of  which 
the  upper  joints  are  likewise  similar  to  parts  of 
leaves.  Several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt 
here,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  were 
very  distinctly  noticed  on  board,  as  well  as  on  shore. 
Here  was  a  prodigious  cascade  precipitated  through 
vast  rocks,  which  divertify  the  fall  of  water. 

Sandwich-Island  lies  in  the  western  part  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  on  which  coast  the  Swallow  an- 
chored. Soon  after  ten  canoes  put  off  from  New 
Ireland,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on 
board :  they  e  .changed  some  trifles,  but  none  of 
them  would  venture  up  the  siJe  of  the  ship.  They 
preferred  iron  to  every  thing  else,  although  none  of 
it  Was  manufactured  except  nails;  there  being  no 
cutlery  ware  on  boui-d.  One  of  their  canoes  was  not 
less  than  ninety  feet  long,  being  very  little  shorter 
than  the  ship,  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  formed 
of  A  Hingle  tree.  It  had  some  carved  ornaments 
about  it,  ni;d  V.'as  rowed  or  paddled  l)y  thirty-tliree 
men.  Tbere  was  no  appearance  of  sails.  The 
Indian'^  were  !)lack  an<l  woolly-headed  like  negroes, 
without  their  flat  noses  and  thick  lips.  They  were 
all  stark  naked,  except  ornaments  of  shells  about 
their  leys  and  arms.  Their  hair,  as  well  as  their, 
beards,  was  profusely  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
They  were  aimed  with  spears,  and  long  sticks  or 
poles,  like  the  quarter-staf}".  As  they  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  ship's  guns,  it  is  probable  they 
Were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  eft'ect  of 
fire-arms.  They  had  fishing-nets  with  them,  which, 
as  Well  as  their  Cordage,  seemed  to  be  very  well 
made.  After  they  had  continued  this  intercourse 
for  some  time,  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  they  returned 
to  the  shore. 

The  Swallow  having  reached  the  western  point  of 
New  Ireland,  a  line  large  island  presented  itself  to 
which  captain  Carteret  gave  the  name  of 

New  Hanover,  to  the  westward  of  New  Ireland; 
it  Was  so  called  by  captain  Cook.  The  land  is 
high,  and  finely  covered  with  ti-ees,  among  which 
are  many  plantations,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful 
appearance.  About  eight  leagues  to  the  westward, 
appeared  six  or  seven  small  islands,  which  received 
the  nnnif  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Islands. 

Admiralty-Islands  lie  in  about  2  <\ii*^.  18  min. 
south  latitude  ;  and  140  deg.  44  min.  east  longitude. 
There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  islands  said  to  be 
scattered  about  here,  one  of  which  is  very  extensive. 
Captain  Carteret,  who  first  discovered  them,  was 
prevettted  touching  at  them,  althaugh  their  appear- 
ance was  very  inviting,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  his  ship;  and  as  he  was  entirely  unprovided  with 
such  articles  of  barter  as  suited  the  Indian  trade. 

These  islands  abound  with  vegetable  productions 
of  various  kinds  :  and  the  natives  seemed  to  be  very 
numerous.  Captain  Cai-teret  was  of  opinion  that 
they  produced  spices,  as  he  found  the  nutmeg-tree 
upon  a  soil  comparatively  rocky  and  barren,  upon  the 
coast  of  New  Ireland. 

Christmas-Island  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook, 
on  the  ii4th  of  Decemlx'r,  1777,  nnd  called  by  him 
Christnms-Island,  from  the  ships'  companies  having 
kept  that  festival  there.  It  lies  in  latitude  1  deg.  58 
mill,  north  ;  longitude  202  deg.  28  min.  east.  Its 
forni  semicircular,  and,  like  most  other  isles  in  this 
ocean,  it  is  surrodndi'd  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  ex- 
tending but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  :  and  fur- 
ther out  than  this  reef,  «n  the  westera  side,   is  a  bank 
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of  sand,  which  extendi  a  mile  into  the  sea.  There  is 
^•ood  anchorage  on  this  bank,  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  fathoms.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  in  some 
places  light  and  blackish,  composed  of  sand,  the  dnng 
of  birds,  and  rotten  vcijetables.  In  other  parts,  it  is 
formed  of  broken  coral  stones,  decayed  shells,  and 
other  marine  productions.  These  are  deposited  in 
long  narrow  ridges,  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  and 
must  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  This  seems 
to  prove  that  the  island  has  !)een  produced  by  diflerent 
accessions  from  the  sea,  and  is  in  a  state  of  augmenta- 
tion ;  the  broken  pieces  of  coral,  and  likewise  many 
of  the  shells,  being  loo  large  and  heavy  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  beach  by  any  birds,  to  the  places 
where  oin*  navigators  found  them  lying. 

No  fresh  water  could  be  fonnd  in  the  whole  island, 
though  our  people  frequently  dug  for  it.  They  met 
with  several  ponds  of  salt  Water,  which  having  no  vi- 
sible communication  with  the  sea,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  filled  by  the  water  filtrating  through  the 
sand,  during  the  time  of  high  tides.  Not  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  human  footstep  could  be  discerned  by  our 
people,  who  went  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  on  the  30th 
of  December;  and  also  for  the  catching  of  turtle. — 
Indeed,  should  any  human  being  be  accidentally  dri- 
^  en  upon  tlie  island,  or  left  there,  they  could  scarcely 
bo  able  to  prolong  their  existence ;  for  though  there 
are  birds  and  fish  in  abundance,  there  are  no  visible 
means  of  allaying  thirst,  nor  any  vegetable  that  would 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  or  correct  the  bad 
effects  of  salt  diet.  Very  little  fruit  was  folind  on  the 
few  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  the  island>  and  that  little, 
not  good.  -^ 

In  some  parts  were  observed  a  few  low  trees,  be- 
sides several  small  shrubs  and  plants,  which  grew  in 
a  very  languid  manner.  There  was  a  kind  of  purs- 
lain,  a  species  of  sida,  or  Indian  mallow,  with  two 
sorts  of  grass.  Under  these  trees  sat  vast  numbers 
of  ft  new  species  of  egg-hird,  black  ahove,  and  white 
below,  having  a  white  arch  on  the  forehead.  These 
birds  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  noddy  ; 
their  eggs  are  blueish,  and  speckled  with  black. 
There  were  likewise  many  common  boobies,  a  sort 
resembling  a  gannet,  and  a  chocolate  coloured  species 
with  a  white  belly.  Man-of-war  birds,  curlews,  plo- 
vers, tropic  birds,  petrels,  kc.  were  also  seen  here. 
There  were  small  rats,  numbers  of  land  cfabs,  and 
liza  rds. 

On  this  island  there  was  so  much  fish,  that  some  of 
the  crew  brought  on  board  as  many  as  weighed  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  pounds,  from  a  grappling  near 
the  shore.  A  great  quantity  were  also  tiiken  with 
the  hook  and  line,  principally  consisting  of  cavallies, 
snappers,  and  a  few  rock-fish  of  two  species,  one  with 
whitish  streaks  scattered  about,  and  the  other  with 
numerous  Ijlue  spots. 

There  was  procured  for  both  ships  abo\it  three  him- 
yired  turtles,  which  weighed  one  with  another  about 
ninety  pounds :  they  were  all  of  the  green  sort,  and 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  goodness  to  any  in  the  world. 

Wlien  the  party  thai  was  employed  in  catching  tur- 
tle returned  on  board,  a  sailor  that  belonged  to  the 
Discovery  had  been  missing  two  days.  At  first  there 
were  two  men  who  had  lost  their  way;  but  happen- 
ing to  disagree  with  respect  to  the  tiact  that  was  most 
likely  to  bring  them  to  their  conqianions,  they  had 
separated,  and  one  of  thein  found  means  to  rejoin  the 
party,  alter  an  absence  of  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  he  had  experienced  groat  distress.  There  be- 
ing, as  before  observed,  no  fresh  water  upon  the  island, 
and  not  one  cocoa-nut  tree  in  that  part  of  it  where 
he  was  straggling,  in  order  to  allay  his  thirst,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  turtle,  which  he  had  killed  for  that 
purpose.  His  method  of  refreshing  himself,  when 
fatiguc<l,  was  equally  singular,  though  he  said  he  felt 
the  good  etiiccts  of  it.  He  undressed  himself  and  lay 
do 


down  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  beach  for  some  time. 
It  was  matter  of  astonishment  how  these  two  men  lost 
their  way  :  the  land  over  which  their  journey  lay  from 
the  sea  coast  to  the  place  where  the  boats  were  sta- 
ticmed  did  not  exceed  three  miles  across;  nor  was 
there  a  thing  that  could  obstruct  their  view,  for  the 
country  was  level,  with  a  few  shrubs  dispersed  about 
it ;  and  from  many  parts,  the  mast  of  the  vessels  could 
be  easily  discerned.  This,  however,  seemed  to  be  a 
ruleofdireclion  which  they  did  not  think  of;  nor  did 
they  recollect  in  what  part" of  the  island  the  ships  lay 
at  anchor,  and  they  were  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  get 
back  to  thein,  or  the  party  from  which  they  had  so 
carelessly  strayed.  A  party  was  detached  in  search 
of  the  other  man,  and  they  soon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  their  lost  companion.  The  distress  of  this 
man  must  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  straggler,  not  only  as  he  had  been  lost  a  longer 
time,  but  he  was  too  delicate  to  drink  turtle's  blood. 

There  being  some  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  on  board, 
in  a  state  of  vegetation,  they  were  planted,  by  captain 
Cook's  order,  on  the  small  island  where  the  astrono- 
mers had  observed  the  late  eclipse  ;  and  some  seeds  of 
melons  were  sown  in  another  place.  The  captain 
also  left  on  that  little  isle  a  bottle,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Oeoryius  Tertius,  Rex,  31  Decembris,  1777. 
jyr^^^^^i^  Resolution,  Jac.  Cook,Pr. 

{Discovery,   Car.   Gierke,  Pr. 
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A  General  Description.  Account  of  Atooi.  Recep- 
lion  of  the  English  there.  A  remarkable  Moral 
there.     Various  Occurrences. 


CAPTAIN  COOK  discovered  these  islands  on  his 
last  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1778;  they 
were  by  him  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sand- 
wich-Islands, in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  first  five  which  he  saw  were  called  by  the 
natives  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and 
Tahoora.  He  received  some  intelligence  with  re- 
spect to  the  existence  of  a  low  uninhabited  island  in 
the  neighbourhood,  named  Tamata-pappa,  which  was 
never  visited.  Besides,  he  was  further  informed, 
that  there  were  other  islands  both  to  the  eastward  and 
westward.  Owhyhee,  the  spot  where  our  celebrated 
navigator  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  natives, 
with  some  others,  was  not  discovered  till  some  time 
after  those  just  mentioned,  and  will  therefore  be  in- 
troduced, with  every  transaction  relative  to  that 
memorable  event,  in  its  proper  place.  All  these 
islands,  he  observed,  were  situated  between  the  lati- 
tude of  21  deg.  30  min.  and  22  deg.  15  min.  north  ; 
and  between  the  longitude  of  199  deg.  20  min.  and 
201  deg.  30  min.  east.  All  the  information  that 
could  be  derived  respecting  Woahoo,  the  most  east- 
erly of  the  islands  discovered,  was,  that  it  is  high 
land,  and  iidiabited. 

The  captain  touched  at  Oneeheow,  and  was  paid 
a  degree  of  homage  by  the  natives  that  came  on 
board,  as  they  crouched  down  upon  the  deck,  nor 
would  quit  that  humble  posture  till  they  were  re- 
quested to  rise.  ^V^len  he  went  on  shore,  he  took 
with  him  three  goats,  a  young  boar  and  sow  of  the 
English  breed,  and  also  the  seeds  of  onions,  pump- 
kins, and  melons.  These  he  disposed  of  in  such  a 
manner,  as  he  thought  would  best  tend  to  promote 
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the  propaccation  of  the  respective  species-  This 
ishvnd  is  chiefly  low  laiul,  except  one  part,  which  rises 
immediately  from  the  sea  to  a  consideralile  heiglit ; 
as  does  also  its  south-eas]t  point,  wliich  terminates  n\ 
a  round  hill.  Its  chief  veoftable  productions  are 
yivns,  and  the  sweet  root  called  (ce.  Our  people  pro- 
ciu-ed  some  salt  here,  called  by  the  natives  putcii, 
which  is  produced  in  salt  ponds.  Wifli  it  they  cure 
both  fish  and  pork  ;  and  some  of  the  fish  bein<>'  pur- 
chased, proved  good,  and  kept  well.  The  anchoring 
place  at  this  islanil  was  in  latitude  21  deg.  50  mm. 
north;  and  longitude  199  deg.  4o  min.  east.  Oree- 
hcuaandTahoora,  are  two  little  islands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  former.     Tahoora  is  uninhabited. 

As  the  ships  approached  Atooi,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants put  off  in  their  canoes,  and  very  readily  came 
along-side.  Our  people  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  "'that  they  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Otaheitean  lan- 
guage. They  could  not  at  first  be  prevailed  upon  by 
any  entreaties  to  come  on  board.  Captain  Cook  tied 
some  brass  medals  to  a  rope,  which  he  gave  to  those 
who  were  in  one  of  the  canoes ;  aiid  they  fastened 
some  mackerel  to  the  rope  by  way  of  equivalent,  j 
This  was  repeated,  and  some  small  nails,  or  pieces  of  j 
irpn,-  were  given  them  ;  for  which  they  gave  in  ex- 
change some  more  fish,  and  a  sweet  potatoe  ;  a  sure 
indication  of  having  some  notion  of  bartering.  One 
of  them  even  offered  for  sale  the  piece  of  stuff  which 
he  wore  about  his  waist. 

The  natives  of  this  island  were  of  the  middling 
stature,  and  of  a  robust  form.  Their  complexion  was 
brown  :  and  though  there  appeared  to  be  little  diiler- 
ence  in  the  casts  of  their  colour,  theie  was  a  consider- 
able variation  in  their  features.  Most  of  them  had 
their  hair  cropped  rather  short;  a  few  had  it  tied  in 
a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and  others  suffered  it 
to  flow  loose.  It  seemed  to  be  naturally  black  ;  but 
the  generality  of  them  had  stained  it  with  some  stuff", 
which  Ghanged  it  to  a  brownish  colour.  Most  of 
them  ha<l  pretty  long  beards.  They  had  no  orna- 
ments about  their  persons;  nor  was  it  observed  that 
they  had  their  ears  perforated.  Some  of  them  were 
tattooed  on  the  hands,  or  near  the  hips:  and  the 
pieces  of  cloth  which  were  worn  by  them  round  their 
middle  were  curiously  coloured  with  white,  black, 
and  red.  They  seemed  to  be  mild  and  good-natured  ; 
and  were  furnished  with  no  arms  of  any  kind,  except 
some  small  stones,  which  they  had  manifestly  brought 
for  their  own  defence;  and  these  they  threw  into 
the  sea  when   they  found  there  was  no  occasion  for 

them. 

.  As  the  ships  sailed  along  the  coast  in    quest  of  a 
convenient  spot  for  anchorage,   some   of  the  natives 
ventured  to  come  on  bou'd;  and  none  of  the   mliabi- 
tants  they  ever  met  with  before,  in  any  other  island 
or  country,  were  so  astonished,  as  these  people  were 
upou   entering  a  ship.     Their  eyes  were  incessantly 
roving  from  one  oitject  to  another,    while  the   wild- 
nessof  their  looks  and  gestures  fully  indicated  their 
perfect  ignorance  with   respect  to   every  thing   they 
saw ;  and  strongly  pointed  out,  that  they  had  never, 
till  the  present  tiiiie,   been  visited  by  Europea.ns,  nor 
been  acquainted  with  any  of  their  commodities,  ex- 
cept iron.       This  metal,    however,   they   had  in  all 
probability  only  heard  of,  or  at  most  known  it  in 
some  inconsiderable  quantity,   brought  to  tliem  at  a 
rcn)oic  period.     They  asked  for  it  by  the  ajipellation 
of  hainmte,  referring  probably  to  some  instrument, 
in  making  which  iron  could  be  serviceably  employed  ; 
for  they  a;)plied  that  name  to  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
though  they  had  noideaof  that  particular  instrument, 
which  tiiey  could  not  even   handle  properly.     They 
also  frequently  culled  iron  by  the  name  of  toe,  which 
signifies  a  hatchet,  or  adze.     Or^  beiyg  shewn  some 
beaiis,   they   first  asked   what   they  were,   and  then 
whether  they  were  to  be  eaten!'    But  on  their  being 
informed  that  they  were  to  be  hung  in  their  ears, 
they  rejected  them  as  useless.     They  were  equally 


indifferent  with  regard  to  a  looking-glass  that  was 
offered  them,  and  returned  it  for  a  similar  reason. 
China  cups,  plates  of  earthen-ware,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind,  m  ere  so  new  lo  them,  that  they  asked 
whether  they  were  made  of  wood?  They,  were,  in 
many  respects,  naturally  polite  ;  or,  at  least,  cautious 
of  giving  offence.  Some  of  them,  just  before  their 
venturing  on  board,  repeated  a  long  pra\cr;  and 
others  afterwards  sung,  and  made  various  motions 
with  their  hands. 

A\  hen  the  boats,  with  a  proper  oflficer,  were  dis- 
patched to  look  out  for  a  convenient  landing-place, 
the  commodore  gave  peremptory  orders,  that  none  of 
the  crew  should  go  on  shore,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  importation  of  a  dangerous  disease  into  this  island 
which  he  knew  some  of  them  now  Jabourcd  under, 
a,nd  which  they  unfortunulcly  communicated  toother 
islands  in  this  ocean.  From  the  same  motive  he  com- 
manded that  all  female  visitants  should  be  excluded 
from  both  the  siiips.  Many  persons  of  this  sex  had 
come  off  ill  the  canoes.  Their  complexion  and  sta- 
ture were  not  \  eiy  different  from  tliose  of  the  men : 
and  though  their  countenances  were  extremely  open 
and  agreeable,  few  traces  of  delicacy  were  visible, 
either  in  their  faces  or  other  proportions.  The  only 
difference  in  their  dress,  was  their  having  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  their  bodies,  reaching  from  near  the  mid- 
dle, almost  down  to  the  knees,  instead  of  the  iiiaro 
worn  by  the  male  sex. 

The  ships  being  brought  to  anchor,  the  captain 
went  on  shore,  and  was  received  in  the  most  sul^mis- 
sive  manner  by  the  islanders,  who  fell  prostrate  n|)on 
their  faces,  and  continued  in  that  posture  of  humdia- 
tion,  till  by  signs,  he  pievailed  on  them  to  rise. 
They  then  presented  to  him  many  small  pigs,  with 
plantain  trees,  making  use  of  nearly  the  same  cere- 
monies, which  had  been  practised  on  similar  occasions 
at  the  Society  and  other  isles ;  and  a  long  oration, 
or  prayer,  being  pronounced  by  an  individual,  in 
which  others  of  the  assembly  occasionally  joined. 
Captain  Cook  signified  his  acceptance  of  tiieir  prof- 
fered triendship,  by  bestowing  on  them  in  return 
such  presents  as  he  had  brought  on  shore.  •  Having 
determined  on  an  excursion  into  the  country,  he  was 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  and  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  of  natives,  one  of  whom,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  keeping  the  others  in  order,  the 
captain  made  choice  of  as  a  guide.  This  man,  from 
time  lo  time,  proclaiming  the  appioach  of  the  stran- 
gers, every  person  who  met  them  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  remained  in  that  humble  position  till 
they  had  jiassed.  This  they  were  afterwards  in- 
formed is  their  method  of  shewing  respect  to  their 
own  great  chiefs. 

On  their  excursion  they  saw  a  morai,  which   bore 
a  striking  resemblance,   in  several  respects,  to  those 
they  had  seen  at  Otaheite,    and  other  islands  in   this 
ocean.     It  was  an  oblong  space  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, environed  by  a  stone  wall,  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  enclosed  space   was  loosely  paved ;    and    at  one 
end  of  it  was  placed   the  obelisk  or  pyramid   called 
by  the  natives  lienananoo,  which  was  an  exact  model 
of  the  larger  one  that  they  had   discerned  from   the 
ships,     it  was  about  twenty  feet   in  height,  and  four 
feet  square  at  the  base.     Its  four  sides  were  formed 
of  small  poles,   interwoven  with  twigs  and   branches, 
thus  conq)osing  an   indifferent   wicker-work,  hollow 
within  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     It  appeared  to 
l>e  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  had  been  originally  covered 
with  a  thin  grayish  cloth.     On   each  side  of  it   were 
long  pieces  of   wicker-work,   termed   /ierea)iee,  in  a 
condition   equally  ruinous;   with  two  poles  inclining 
towards  each  other  at  one  corner,   where  some  plan- 
tains were  placed  on  a  board,  fixed  at  the  height  of 
about   half  a  dozen  feet.     This  was   called  by  the 
islanders  herairemy ;    and  they  said,  that  the  fruit 
was  an  offering  to  their  deity.     Before  the  kciiananoo 
were  several   pieces  of  wood,  carved  into  some  re- 
semblance 
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semblance  of  human  figures.  There  was  also  a  stone 
near  two  feet  in  height,  covered  with  cloth.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this,  on  the  outside  of  the  niorai,  was  a  small 
shed,  which  they  denominated  Uareo.pahoo  :  and 
before  it  there  was  a  grave,  where  the  remains  of  a 
woman  had  been  deposited.  •  On  the  fnrtlier  side  of 
the  area  of  tiie  niorai,  there  was  a  house  or  shed, 
called  hemcniau  ;  it  was  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height,  and  ten  in  breadth  in 
the  middle,  but  narrower  at  each  end  ;  though  con- 
hiderably  longer,  it  was  lower  than  their  common 
habitations.  Opposite  the  entrance  into  this  house 
stood  two  images,  near  three  feet  high,  cut  out  of 
one  piece  of  wood,  with  pedestals.  They  were  said 
to  be  Eatooa  no  Vehciiia,  or  representations  of  god- 
desses, and  were  not  very  indifferent,  either  in  point 
of  execution  or  design.  On  the  head  of  one  of  them 
was  a  cylindrical  cap,  not  unlike  the  head-dress  at 
Otaheite,  called  tomou ;  and  on  that  of  the  other,  a 
carved  helmet,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
ancient,  warriors,  and  both  of  them  had  pieces  of 
cloth  fastened  about  the  loins,  and  hanging  down  a 
considerable  way.  There  was  also,  at  tlie  side  of 
each,  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  with  cloth  hung  on  it. 
Before  the  pedestals  lay  a  quantity  of  fern,  which  had 
been  placed  there  at  different  times.  In  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  before  the  images  just  described, 
was  an  oblong  space,  enclosed  by  an  edging^  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  the  shreds  of  cloth.  This  was  the 
grave  of  seven  chiefs,  and  was  called  hencene. 

From  the  similarity  between  this  morai,  and  those 
of  the  islands  they  had  lately  quitted,  little  doubt 
was  entertained,  that  a  similarity  existed  also  in  the 
rites  here  solemnized,  and  particularly  in  the  horrid 
oblation  of  human  victims.  The  conception  was 
soon  confirmed  :  for  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  hemanaa,  they  observed  a  small  square  place,  and 
another  still  smaller;  and  on  asking  what  these  were, 
they  were  informed  by  their  conductor,  that  in  one 
of  them  was  interred  a  man  who  had  been  sacrificed; 
and  in  the  other  a  hog,  which  had  also  been  offered 
up  to  the  deity.  At  no  great  distance  from  these 
were  three  other  square  enclosed  places,;  with  two 
pieces  of  carved  wood  at  each  of  them,  and  an  heap 
of  fern  upon  them.  These  were  the  graves  of  three 
chiefs  ;  and  before  them  v.as  an  enclosed  space  ot 
an  oblong  figure,  called  tangataboo,  by  the  guide, 
who  declared  to  them,  that  three  human  sacrifices, 
one  at  the  funeral  of  each  chief,  had  been  there 
buried.  Intleed,  there  was  not  room  to  doubt  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  island 
under  description. 

Of  all  the  various  articles  which  the  natives 
brought  to  exchange  with  the  English,  nothing  so 
much  attracted  their  notice,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
their  admiration,  as  a  sort  of  cloak  and  cap,  which, 
even  in  more  polished  countries,  might  be  esteemed 
elegant  These  cloaks  are  nearly  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  short  ones  worn  by  tiie  men  in  Spain,  and 
by  the  women  in  England,  tied  loosely  before  and 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  ground  of 
them  is  a  net  work,  with  the  most  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  feathers  so  closely  fixed  upon  it,  that  the 
surface,  both  in  point  of  smoothness  and  glossiness, 
resembles  the  richest  velvet.  The  method  of  varying 
the  mixture  is  very  different ;  some  of  them  having 
triangular  spaces  of  red  and  yellow  alternately  ; 
others,  a  sort  of  crescent  ;  while  some  were  entirely 
red,  except  that  they  iiad  a  broad  yellow  border. 
The  brilliant  colours  of  the  feathers,  m  those  cloaks 
that  were  new  had  a  very  fine  effect.  The  natives, 
at  first,  refused  to  part  with  one  of  these  cloaks  for 
any  thing  that  was  offered  in  exchange,  demanding 
no  less  a  price  than  one  of  the  muskets.  They  after- 
wards, however,  received  as  the  purchase  of  them 
some  very  large  najls.  Those  of  the  best  sort  were 
scarce  ;  and  it  is  probai)le  that  they  are  used  only  on 
particular  occasions.*    The  caps  are  made  in  the  form 


of  an  helmet,  with  the  middle  pr.rt,  or  crest,  fre- 
quently of  au  hand's  breadth.  They  sit  very  close 
upon  the  head,  and  have  notches  to  admit  the  ears. 
They  consist  of  twigs  and  osiers,  covered  with  a  net- 
work, into  which  the  feathers  are  wrought,  as  upou 
the  cloaks,  but  somewhat  closer,  and  less  diversiiiod  ; 
the  major  part  being  red,  with  some  yellow,  greeii, 
or  black  stripes  on  the  sides.  These  caps,  in  all  pro- 
bability, complete  the  dress  with  the  cloaks  ;  for  the 
islanders  appeared  sometimes  in  both  together. 

At  first  it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture  by  what 
means  they  procured  such  a  quantity  of  the  beauti- 
ful feathers,  but  were  soon  made  ac(iuainted  with 
that  ])artitular  from  the  great  nundjer  of  skins  of  a 
small  red  species  of  bird  they  brought  for  sale.  Those 
that  were  first  purchased  consisted  only  of  the  skin 
from  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  wings  :  but  they 
afterwards  got  many  with  the  hind  parts,  including 
the  feet  and  tail.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Atooi,  for  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  feet 
of  these  birds  is,  that  by  this  practice  they  can  pre- 
serve them  the  more  easily,  without  losing  any  part 
which  they  consider  as  valuable.  The  red  bird  of  this 
island  was  a  sjiccies  of  merops,  about  as  huge  as  a 
sparrow  :  its  colour  was  a  beautiful  scarlet,  with  the 
tail  and  wings  black  ;  and  it  had  an  arched  bill,  twice 
as  long  as  the  head,  which,  with  the  feet,  was  of  a 
reddish  hue.  The  contents  of  the  head  were  taken 
out,  as  in  the  birds  of  paradise.  But  it  was  not 
observed,  that  they  practised  any  other  mode  of  pre- 
serving them,  than  simple  drying  ;  for  the  skins, 
though  they  were  moistj  had  neither  smell  nor  taste. 

It  appears  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  this  island   feed 
upon  human  flesh.       One    of  them   that   came  in  a 
canoe,    bringing    articles    by    way  of    barter,    and 
amongst  the  rest  some  fish-hooks,   was  observed  to 
have  a  very  small  parcel  fastened  to  the  string  of  one 
of  them,  which  he  carefully  separated  and  reserved 
for  himself,  when   he   disposed  of  the  hook.     Upon 
inquiry   what   it  was,    he  pointed  to  his  belly,   and 
intimated  something  of  its  being  dead  ;    saying,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  bad.     He  was  requested 
to  open  the   parcel,  which  he  did  with  great  reluct- 
ance, and  it  was  found  that  it  contained  a  small  thin 
Siece  of  flesh,  which  had,  to   all  appearance,  been 
ried,  but  was  then  wet  with  salt  water.     Our  peo- 
ple imagining  it  might  be  human  flesh,  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the   producer  of  it,  who  answered  that  the 
flesh  was  part  of  a  man.     Another  of  the  islanders, 
who  stood  near  him,  was  then  asked,  whether  it  was 
a  custom   among-  them  to  eat  their  enemies  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle,  on  which  he  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative.    Yet   further  inquiries  on   this  subject  were 
made.       A  small   instrument   of   wood   beset  with 
shark's  teelh,  had  been  purchased,   which,  as  it  re- 
sembled the  saw  or  knife  made  use  of  by  the  savages 
of  New  Zealand,  to  dissect  the   bodies  of  their  ene- 
mies,   was   suspected   to  be  employed  here  tor  the 
same  purpose.     One  of  the  islanders  being  questioned 
on  this  point,  acknowledged  that  the  instrument  be- 
fore mentioned  served  the  pur[)0se  of  cutting  out  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  belly,    when  any  person  was  slain. 
This  explained  and    confirmed  the   circumstance  be- 
fore related,  of  the  man's  pointing  td  the  belly.    The 
native,  however,    from    whom  this  intelligence  was 
received,  being  asked,  whether  his  countrymen  ever 
fed  on  the  part'  thus  cut  out,  strongly  denietl  it  ;  but 
when   the  question    was   repeated,  he  shewed  some 
deoree  of  apprehension,    and  swam  oft' to  his  canoe. 
An  elderly  man,  who  sat  foremost  in  the  canoe,  was 
then  asked  whether  they  eat  the  flesh,  and  he  answer- 
ed  in  the  aftinnative.      The  question   being   put   a 
second  time,  he  again  aftirmed  the  fact,  adding,  that 
it   was   savory  food.       The   inquiry,    whether  these 
islanders  were  cannibals,  was  renewed  when  the  ships 
were  off"  Oneeheow.     The  subject  did  not  arise  from 
any  questions  put  by  the  visitors,  but  from  a  cir- 
cumstance that  seemed  to  remove  all  doubt.     One  of 
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the  natives,  who  wished  to  get  in  at  the  gun  room 
port,  was  refused ;  and  he  then  asked,  whether  they 
would  kill  and  eat  him,  if  he  should  come  in  ?  ac- 
companying- this  question  with  signs  so  expressive, 
that  a  douitt  could  not  be  entertained  with  respect  to 
his  meaning.  Our  people  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  retorting  the  question  as  to  this  practice ;  when  a 
man  behind  the  other  in  the  canoe,  instantly  replied 
that  if  they  were  killed  on  shore,  they  should  not 
scruple  to  eat  them,  not  that  he  meant  the  natives 
would  tlestroy  them  for  that  purpose,  but  that  their 
devouring  them  would  be  the  consequences  of  creat- 
ing enmity. 

The  following  arc  some  additional  observations 
made  by  captain  Cook  on  I  he  islanil  of  which  we  are 
here  treating. 

Fur/her  parliculars  relative  to  Atooi.  Soil,  Climate, 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions.  Dress,  Habi- 
fatioiis.  Music,  Weapons,  Agriciillitre,  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Atooi  is  at  least  ten  leagues  from  east 
to  west,  from  whence  its  circumference  may  be 
nearly  guessed. 

The  land  does  not  in  the  lea.vt  resemble,  in  its  ge- 
ueral  appearance,  any  of  the  islands  which  our  late 
navigators  had  visited  within  the  tro]»ic  of  Capricorn, 
except  in  its  hills  near  the  centre,  which  are  high, 
but  slope  gradually  towards  the  sea  or  lower  lauds. 
Though  it  presents  not  to  the  view  the  delightful  bor- 
ders of  Otalieite,  nor  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Tongata- 
boo,  covered  with  trees,  which  at  ouce  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  a  beauti- 
ful prospect  to  the  eye,  and  food  for  the  natives,  yet 
its  possessing  a  greater  portion  of  gently  rising  land 
renders  it,  in  some  degree,  superior  to  the  above- 
mentioned  tavourite  islands,  as  being  more  capable 
of  improvement.  The  height  of  the  land  within,  and 
the  number  of  clouds  hanging  over  it,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and 
that  there  were  some  running  streams,  though  our 
people  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The 
ground,  from  the  woody  part  of  the  sea,  M'as  covered 
with  an  excellent  kind  of  grass,  about  two  feet  in 
height,  which  sometimes  grew  in  tufts,  and  appear- 
ed capable  of  being  converted  into  abundant  crops 
of  fine  hay.  But  on  this  extensive  space  not  even  a 
shrub  grew  naturally.  In  the  narrow  valley  leading 
to  the  morai  the  soil  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  rather 
loose  J  but  on  the  high  ground  it  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  more  stiff"  and  clayey.  Its  quality  may  be 
better  estimated  from  its  productions,  than  from  its 
appearance.  For  the  vale,  or  moist  ground,  produces 
taro,  much  larger  than  any  seen  before  :  and  the  more 
elevated  ground  sweet  i)otatoes,  that  seldom  weigh 
less  than  two  or  three  pounds,  frequently  ten,  and 
sometimes  a  do/en  or  fourteen. 

The  temper;ilure  of  the  climate  may  be  easily 
guessed  froui  the  situation  of  the  island.  It  was 
remarked,  however,  by  those  who  were  most  capa- 
ble of  judging,  that,  from  what  they  experienced, 
it  might  be  said  to  be  very  variable  ;  for,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  it  was,  at  this  time,  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is  supposed  to 
be  most  settled,  the  sun  being  at  its  greatest  an- 
nual distance.  The  heat  was  now  very  modi  rate  ; 
aad  few  of  those  inconveniences  to  which  many 
countries  lying  within  the  tropics  are  subject,  either 
from  heat  or  moisture,  seemed  to  be  experienced 
here.  Nor  were  there  any  dews  of  consequence ;  a 
circumstance  whii  h  ni:iy  partly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  country  being  destitute  ol"  trees. 
The  rock  that  constitutes  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  a 
dark  grey  pond.erous  stone,  but  honey-combed,  with 
sonie  spots  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  some  very  minute 
shining  particles  interspersed.  It  is  of  an  immense 
depth,  and  seems  to  be  divided  into  strata,  though 


nothing  is  interposed:  for  the  large  piect-s  alwavs 
broke  off  to  a  determined  thickness,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  adhered  to  those  that  were  below  them. 
Other  stones  are,  in  all  probability,  much  more 
various  than  in  the  southern  islands.  For  during  the 
short  time  the  ships  remained  here,  besides  the  hpis 
li/dius,  was  found  a  species  of  cream-coloured  whet- 
stone, sometimes  variegated  with  whiter  or  blacker 
veins,  like  marble  ;  and  also  common  writing  slate. 

The  only  tame  or  domestic  animals  found  here 
were  hogs,  dogs  and  fowls,  which  were  all  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  met  with  in  the  South-Sea  islands 
in  general.  There  were  some  small  lizards,  and  some 
rats,  resembling  those  of  the  other  islands. 

The  voyagers  did  not  meet  with  scarlet  birds  alive 
that  were  brought  for  sale;  but  saw  one  small  one, 
a!)out  the  size  of  a  canary  bird,  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour.  They  also  saw  a  large  owl,  two  brown 
hawks  or  kites,  and  a  wild  duck  ;  and  heard  from 
the  natives  the  names  of  some  other  birds,  ainoiig 
which  were  tlie  otoo,  or  bluish  bird,  and  the  larata,  a 
sort  of  whimbrel.  It  is  probable  that  the  species  of 
birds  are  numerous,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  quantity  of  fine  yellow,  green,  and  small 
velvet-like,  blackish  feathers  used  upon  the  cloaks, 
and  other  ornaments  worn  by  these  people.  The 
island  did  nut  appear  to  produce  fish  either  in  quan- 
tity or  variety,  as  the  only  fish  seen  by  our  people, 
besides  the  small  mackerel,  were  common  mullets; 
a  species  of  a  ciialky  colour  ;  a  small  brownish  rock 
fish,  adorned  with  blue  spots;  a  turtle,  which  was 
penned  up  in  a  pond;  and  three  or  four  sorts  of  fish 
salted.  The  f ^  w  shell  fish  seen  were  converted  into 
ornaments,  tho-.igh  thev  were  destitute  of  the  recom- 
mendation either  of  beauty  or  novelty. 

There  are  six  different  kinds  of  plantains,  bread- 
fruit, a  few  cocoa  palms,  some  yams,  the  kappee  of 
the  Friendly-Islands,  or  Virginian  arum  ;  the  etooa 
tree,  and  odoriferous  ganienia,  or  cape  jesmine. 
There  were  several  frees  of  the  dooe  dooe,  that  bear 
the  oily  nuts,  which  are  stuck  upon  a  kind  of  skewer, 
and  made  use  of  as  cantiles.  The  islanders  wear 
these  nuts,  hung  on  strings,  rou!i;l  their  necks.  There 
is  a  species  of  sida,  or  Indian  mallow  ;  also  the  morin- 
da  citrifolia,  which  is  here  called  none;  a  species 
of  convolvulus,  the  ava,  or  intoxicating  pepper,  be- 
sides a  great  quantity  of  gourds.  These  last  grow  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  are  of  a  remarkable  variety  of 
shapes  which  are,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  art.  Upon 
the  dry  aand,  about  the  village,  grew  a  plimt,  that 
had  never  been  seen  by  our  people  in  this  ocean, 
of  the  size  of  a  common  thistle,  and  prickly,  but 
bearing  a  fine   ffower,    greatly  resembling  a  white 
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The   natives   of  Atooi   ap[>ear  to  be    of  a  frank,^ 

cheerful  disposition  ;  equally  free  from  the  fickle 
levity  that  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  sedate  cast  which  is  observable  among  many 
of  those  of  Tougataboo.  They  seem  to  cultivate  a 
social  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  except  the 
propensity  to  thieving,  which  is,  as  it  were,  innate 
in  most  of  the  people  of  these  seas,  they  were  ex- 
ceeding friendly.  When  they  saw  the  different  arti- 
cles of  European  manufacture,  they  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  their  astonishment,  by  ami  ^ture 
of  joy  and  concern,  that  seemed  to  apply  the  case 
as  a  lesson  of  humility  to  themselves  ;  and,  on  every 
occasion,  appeared  to  have  a  proper  consciousness  of 
their  own  inferiorty.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  with 
what  affection  the  women  managed  their  infants,  and 
with  what  alacrity  the  men  contributed  their  assist- 
ance in  such  a  tender  office.  They  are  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  expert  swimmers;  leaving  their  canoes 
upon  the  most  frivolous  occasion,  diving  under  them, 
and  swimming  to  others,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Women  were  frequently  seen  with  infanta 
at  their  breasts,  wheii  the  surf  was  so  high  as  to  j)re- 
2  vent 
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vent  their  landinpf  in  their  canoes,   to  leap  overboard, 
and  swiin  on  shore. 

If  judgment  might  be  formed  frrtm  the  number 
seen  by  o.ir  people  as  tliey  ranged  along  tlie  coasi, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  pretty  nnmeroiis. — 
Inclnding  the  stra<rgling  houses,  there  might  :)('-'ians 
be  in  the  whole  island  si\ty  such  viilaoes  as  that  ;<ear 
^vhich  the  ships  anchored ;  and,  if  allovvanc:!  be 
made  of  five  ]iersons  to  each  house,  there  \vr»ld  be 
in  every  village,  five  hundred ;  or  thirty  thousand 
upon  the  island.  This  number  is  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated, for  there  were  sometimes  three  thousand  peo- 
ple, at  least,  collected  on  the  beach,  when  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  natives 
were  present. 

Having  already  described  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
natives,  of  both  sexes,  we  shall  now  attend  to  parti- 
culars. The  women  have  often  nmch  larijer  pieces 
of  cloth  wrapped  about  them,  extending  from  just 
below  the  breast  to  the  hams,  and  sometimes  lower  t 
and  several  were  observed  with  pieces  thrown  loosely 
over  their  shoulders,  which  covered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  children  when  very  young-,  go 
entirely  naked.  They  do  not  wear  any  thing  on  the 
.  head  ;  but  the  hair,  both  of  men  and  women,  is  cut 
in  various  forms,  and  the  general  fashion,  particu- 
larly among  the  latter,  is  to  have  it  short  behind  and 
long  before.  The  men  frequently  had  it  cut  on  each 
side  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  remaining  part  some- 
what resembled  the  crest  of  their  caps  or  helmets. 
Both  sexes,  however,  seemed  to  be  very  careless 
about  their  hair,  and  liad  no  combs,  or  any  thing-  of 
the  kind  to  dress  it.  The  men  sometimes  twist  it 
into  a  number  orf  separate  parcels,  like  the  tails  of  a 
wig-,  each  about  as  thick  as  a  finger  ;  though  most  of 


these   which  are  so  k 


as   to  reach  far  down   the 


back,   are  artificially  fixed  upon  the  head,   over  their 
own  hair.     The  people  of  the   Sandwich-Isles   have 
not  their  ears  perforated,  nor  do  they  wear  any  orna- 
ment in   them.     Both   men  and   women,   however, 
adorn  themselves  with  necklaces  composed  of  bunches 
of  small  black  cord,  like  our  hat-string,    often   above 
an  hundred-fold.     They  have  also  necklaces  of  many 
strings  of  vcrv  small  shells,  or  of  the  dried  flowers   of 
the  Indian  mallow;  and  they  sometimes  hang  round 
their  necks  a  small  human  figure  of  bone,  about  the 
length  of  three  inches.     The  women  likewise  wear 
bracelets  of  a  single  shell,  pieces  of  black  wood,  with 
})its  of  ivory  interspersed,  and  neatly  polished,  fastened 
together  bv  a  string  drawn  closely  through  them  ;  or 
otheis  of  hog's  teeth  placed  parallel  to   each   other, 
-.with  the  concave  part  outward,  and  the  points  cut  ofi'; 
some  of  which,  formed  only  of  large  boar's  tusks,  ap- 
peared verv   elegant.     The  men  sometimes  fix   on 
their  heads  plumes  of  feathers  of  the  tropic   bird,  or 
those  of  cocks,  fastened  round  neat  polished  sticks  two 
feet  in  length;  and,  for  the  same  purpose,   they  sew 
the  skin  of  a  white  dog's   tail  over  a  stick,  with   its 
tuft  at   the  end.     They  also  frequently  wear  on   the 
Jiead  a  kind  of  ornament  about  the  thickness  of  a  fin- 
ger, co\ered  with  vellow  and  rod   feathers,   curiously 
varied,  and  tied  behind  ;  and  on  that  part  of  the  arm 
.which  is  above  the  elbow,  a  sort  of  broad  shell-work, 
grounde<l  upon  net-work.     The  men  sometimes  punc- 
ture themselves  upon  the  hands  or  arms,  but  frequently 
.no  marks  at  all  were  seen  ;  though   a  few  individuals 
bad  more  of  this  species  of  ornament  than  had  been 
usually  notict  d  at  other  places,  and  curiously  executed 
in  a  great  variety  of  lines   and  figures,   on  the  arms 
a»d  fore-part  of  the  body. 

Their  habitations  are  scattered  about  without  the 
least  order;  some  are  large  and  commodious,  from 
40  to  00  feet  in  length,  and  20  or  30  in  breadth  ; 
while  others  are  the  most  contemptible  hovels.  Their 
figure  resembles  that  of  hay-stacks;  or,  perhaps  a 
better  idea  may  be  conceived  of  them,  by  supposing 
the  roof  of  a  barn  jilaccd  on  the  ground  in  such  a  nuin- 
uer  as  to  form  an  high  sharp  ridge  with  two  low  sides. 
5(> 


The  gable  at  each  end  corresponding  to  the  sides, 
makes  these  dwelling-places  close  all  round ;  and 
they  are  well  covered  with  long  grass,  which  is  laid 
on  slender  ))oles.  The  entrance  is  made  either  in  the 
end  or  side,  and  is  an  oblong  hole  extremely  low:  jt 
i'  often  shut  up  by  a  board  of  planks  fastened  toge- 
ther, wiiieii  serves  as  a  door,  but  as  it  has  no  hinu-es, 
may  be  rc-moved  occasionally.  No  lioht  enters  the 
hon-  c-cpt  by  this  opening:  and  though  such  close 
ha'»,,at:uns  maybe  comfortable  places  of  retreat  iu 
bad  weather,  th-y  seem  but  ill  adapted  to  the  warm 
climate  of  this  country. 

They  are  kept  remarkably  clean,  however,  and 
the  floors  are  strewed  with  dried  grass,  over  which 
mats  are  spread,  to  sit  or  to  sleep  on.  At  one  end 
stands  a  bench  about  three  feet  high,  on  which  the 
domestic  utensils  are  placed.  These  consist  of  gourd- 
. shells  which  the  natives  convert  into  vessels  that 
serve  as  bottles  to  hold  water,  and  as  baskets  to  con- 
tain their  food  and  other  thinijs;  they  have  also  a 
few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of  \.irious  sizes. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  plantains  constitute  liie  principal 
part  of  their  vegetable  diet;  so  that  yams  and  bread- 
fruit are  rather  lo  be  considered  as  rarities.  Of  ani- 
mal food  they  appear  to  be  in  no  want,  as  they  have 
great  numbers  of  hogs,  which  run  without  restraint 
about  the  houses  ;  and  if  they  eat  dogs,  which  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  their  stock  of  these  seemed 
very  considerable.  The  quantities  of  fishing-hooks 
found  among  them  indicated  that  they  procui-e  some 
supply  of  food  from  the  sea.  They  have  a  custom  of 
salting  fish,  and  likewise  pork,  which  they  preserve  in 
gourd  shells.  The  salt  which  they  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  of  a  reddish  colo-.ir,  but  not  very  coarse. 

Their  vegetable  articles  of  food  they  bake  with 
heated  stones ;  and  from  the  great  quantity  that  was 
seen  dressed  at  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village,  or  at  least  a  considcrai)le 
number  of  people,  joined  in  the  use  of  a  common 
oven.  They  eat  out  of  a  sort  of  wooden  trenchers, 
and  as  far  as  our  people  could  judge  from  one  in- 
stance, tl»c  women,  if  restrained  from  feeding  at  the 
same  dish,  as  is  the  custom  at  Otaheite,  are  at  least 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  place  near  them. 

The  diversions  of  these  islanders  are  various.  The 
English  did  not  see  the  dances  in  which  they  use  the 
feathered  cloaks  and  caps ;  but,  from  the  motions 
which  they  made  with  their  hands  on  other  occasions 
when  they  sung,  they  judged  that  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  tliey  had  met  with  at  the  south- 
ern islands,  though  not  .so  skiifcdiy  performed.  They 
had  not  among  them  either  flutes  or  reeds,  and  the 
only  twonmsi(;ii  instruments  seen  were  of  a  verv  rudo 
kind.  One  of  them  does  not  produce  a  sound  supe- 
rior to  that  of  a  child's  rattle.  It  consists  of  wliat 
may  be  denominated  a  conic  cap  inverted,  but  very 
little  hollowed  at  the  base,  made  of  a  sedge-like  plant, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  and  likewise  the  edges,  are 
embellished  with  beautiful  feathers,  and  to  the  point, 
or  lower  part,  is  fixed  a  gourd  shell.  Into  this  they 
put  something  to  rattle,  which  is  done  by  liokling-  the 
instrument  by  the  small  part,  and  shaking  it  briskly 
before  the  face,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  breast 
with  the  other  hand.  The  other  instrument  was  a 
hollow  vessel  of  wood,  not  unlike  a  platter,  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  two  sticks,  on  which  one  of 
the  natives  was  observed  performing.  He  held  one 
of  the  sticks,  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  one 
hand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Europeans  hold  a- 
violin,  and  struck  it  with  the  other,  which  was  smaller 
and  resembled  a  drum-slick,  in  a  quicker  or  slower 
measure;  beating  with  his  foot  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  hollow  ves.sel  that  lay  upon  the  ground  in- 
verted, and  thus  producing  a  tune  that  was  not  dis- 
agreeable. This  music  was  accompanied  by  the 
vocal  performance  of  some  women,  whose  song  had  a 
pleasing  crt'ect. 
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Mufli  ingenuity  is  displavctl  in  their  different 
maniifiictnres.  Tlieir  cloth  is  made  from  the  inorua 
pripi/rifcra,  and  doubtless,  in  tlie  same  manner  us  at 
Tongataboo  and  Otaheite  ;  as  some  of  the  groo\ed 
sticks  were  brought  with  wliich  tlicy  beat  it.  Its 
texture,  however,  thou-^h  thicker,  is  interior  to  tliat 
of  the  cloth  of  either  of  the  places  just  mentioned  : 
but  in  colouring  or  staining-  it,  the  inhal)itants  of 
Atooi  display  a  superiority  of  taste,  by  tlie  infinite 
variety  of  figures  which  they  execute.  Their  co- 
lours, indeed,  are  not  \  ery  l)rigiit,  except  the  red  ; 
but  tlie  regularity  of  the  figures  and  stripes  is  amaz- 
ino- ;  for,  as  far  as  was  known,  they  have  nothing  like 
stamps  or  prints,  to  make  the  in\prcssions.  Besides 
the  variegated  sorts,  they  have  some  pieces  of  plain 
white  cloth,  and  others  of  a  single  colour,  particularly 
lig!it))hie,  and  dark  brown.  In  gcueral,  the  pieces 
brought  for  exchange  were  about  the  breadth  of  two 
feet,  and  four  or  five  yartls  in  length,  being  the  form 
and  quantity  made  use  of  by  them  for  their  connnon 
dress,  or  «(r//o ;  and  even  some  of  these  were  com- 
posed of  pieces  si'wed  together.  They  have  also  a 
particular  sort  that  is  thin,  and  greatly  resembles  oil 
cloth  ;  and  which  is  either  uiled  or  soaked  in  some 
kind  of  varnish.  Tliey  fabricate  numbers  of  white 
mats,  which  are  strong,  with  many  red  stripes,  (|ua- 
drangular  and  other  iignres  iutervv()\  en  on  one  side. 
These,  in  all  proiiability,  make  a  pait  of  their  dress: 
for  when  they  (.n'cred  them  to  sale,  they  put  them  on 
their  backs.  They  nuvnufaclure  others  of  a  coarser 
sort,  plain  and  strong,  which  they  spread  over  their 
floors  to  sleep  upon. 

Their  gourd-shells  they  stain  neatly  with  undulated 
lines,  triangles,  and  other  figures  of  a  black  colour. 
Thev  also  seem  to  be  ac(|i'.aiiited  ^itii  the  art  of  var- 
nishing; for  some  of  their  staiiieil  gourd-shells  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  lacker;  and,  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  make  use  of  a  strong  size,  or  glutinous 
substance,  to  fasten  things  together.  Tl)eir  wooden 
dishes  and  bowls,  out  of  which  they  drink  their  ava, 
are  of  the  etooa  tree,  or  eordia,  extremely  neat,  and 
well  polished.  They  likewise  make  small  square  fans 
of  mat  or  wicker-work,  with  handles  of  the  same, 
or  of  wood,  tapering  from  them,  which  are  curiously 
wrought  with  small  cords  of  hair  and  cocoa-nut  fibres 
intermixed.  Their  fishing  hooks  are  ingeniously 
made;  some  of  bone,  many  of  pearl-shell,  and  others 
of  wood,  ])ointed  with  bone.  The  bones  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  consist  of  two  ]iieces  ;  and 
the  various  sorts  have  a  barb,  eitlier  on  the  inside  or 
the  outside  :  but  others  lia\  e  both,  the  exterior  one 
beinj^  furthest  from  the  point.  Of  the  latter  sort,  one 
was  procured,  nine  inches  in  length,  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  bone;  the  elegant  form  and  ])olish  of 
which  could  not  l)e  exceeded  by  any  I'iUropean  artist. 
Thev  jtolish  their  stones  by  constant  friction,  with 
pumice-stone  in  water;  and  such  of  the  tools  as  were 
seen  resembled  those  of  the  stiuthern  islanders.  Their 
hatchets,  or  rather  adzes,   were   exactly  of  tlie  same 


perfect  ignorance  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  cannot  be 
reconciled  wiih  such  an  opinion.  However,  some 
have  t!iou<>ht  that  the  natives  of  Atooi  mifihthave  re- 
cei\ed  t!iis  metal  from  intermediate  islands,  situated 
between  them  and  the  Ladrones,  which  the  Spani- 
ards have  frequented  almost  ever  since  the  period  of 
^lagcllan's  vovai^e  in  1711). 

liesides  their  spears,   formed  of  a  fine   brownish 
wood,  beautifully  ])olislicd,  some  of  which  are  barbed 
at  one  end,  and  flattenrd  to  a  point  at  the  other,  they 
have  a  kind  of  weapon  which  the  voyagers  had  never 
met  with  before :    it   somewhat  resembles  a  dagger, 
and  is,   in  general,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
sharpened   at  one  or   both  ends,   and  secured  to  the 
hand  by  a  string.     Its  use  is  to  stab  in  close  combat, 
and   seems  well  adapted  for  that   purpose.     Some  of 
these  may  be  denominated  double  dajrs'ers,   havin^a 
handle  in   the  middle,   by  which  they  are  tiie   better 
calculated  to  strike  <lifferent  ways.     They  have  like- 
wise bows  and  arrows  ;  but,   both  from   their  si  en  dei* 
construction,  and  tiieir  a[);)arcnt  scarcity,  it   is  proba- 
ble that  they  lie\  er  make  use  of  them  in  l)attle.     The 
knife  or  saw  with  which  they  dissect  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  enemies,  may   also   be    ranked   among'  their 
we;»pons,  as  they  both  strike  and  cnt  with   it  when 
engaged  in  close   fight.     It   is  a   small   flat  wooden 
instrnment,   about  a  foot  in    length,    of  an    otdonjj 
shape,    rounded  at  the  corners:    its  edges  are  sur- 
rounded at  the  corners   with  shark's   teeth   strongly 
fi\c(l  to  it,   and  pointing   outwards;  and  it  has  gene- 
rally a  hole  in  the  handle,  through  which  passes  a  long- 
string,  which  they  wrap  several  times  round  the  wrist. 
Their  canoes  are  eonniionlj  abont  four  and  twenty- 
feet  in   length,   and    have   the  bottom,  in   general, 
formed  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  to 
the  thickness  of  an  inch,  or  more,   and   brought  to  a 
point  at  each  end.     The  sides  are  composed  of  three 
boards,  each  about  an   inch  thick,    neatly  fitted,  and 
lashed  to  the  bottom.     The  extremities,    both  at  the 
head   and  stern   are  a  little   elevated,   and   both   are 
made  sharp,  somewhat  resembling  a  wedge,  but  they 
flatten  more  abruptly,   so  that   the  two   side-boards 
join  eacii  other  side  l)y  side,   for  upwards  of  a  foot. 
As  they  seldom  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
those  that  go  single  (for  they  sometimes  join  them) 
have  out-riggers,  which  are  shaped   and  fitted  ^itli 
more  judgment  than     any  before   seen.     They  are 
rowed    by  paddles,   such  as  had  been    generally  ob- 
served at  other  islands;    and   some  of  them   have  a 
light  triangular  sail   extended   to   a  mast   or   boom. 
The  ropes  which   they  use   for  their  boats,   and   the 
smaller  cords  for  their  fishing-tackle,  are  strong,  and 
neatly  made. 

The  natives  seem  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
i  culture.  The  vale-gronnd  is  one  continued  planta- 
tion of  taro,  and  some  other  articles,  which  have  all 
the  ap[)earance  of  being  carefully  attended  to.  The 
potatoe-fields,  and  s])ots  of  sugar-cane,  or  plantains, 
on  the  higher  grounds,  are  planted  with  great  regu- 
pattern,  and  were  either  formed  of  a  blackish  stone,    1  larity ;  butneitherthc.se,   or  the  others,  are  enclosed 


or  of  a  clay-coloured  one.  They  have  also  small  m- 
struments,  composed  of  a  single  shark's  tooth,  son\e 
of  which  are  fixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw-bone 
of  a  dog,  and  others  to  a  thin  wooden  handle  of  a 
similar  shape  ;  and  at  the  other  end  there   is  a  bit  of 

Thev  serve  oc- 


string  fastened  through  a  little  hole. 

casionally  as  knives,  and  are  probably  used  in  (•ar\ing 

The  onlv  iron   tools  seen    amonsr  them,   and 


onlv  n-on  tools  seen  amoi\u:  iiiem,  and  wincli 
they  possessed  before  the  arii\  al  of  our  ships,  were  a 
piece  of  iron  hoop,  about  the  It  ngth  of  two  inches, 
fitted  into  a  wooden  handle  ;  and  another  edge-tool, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  point 
of  a  broad  sword.  Their  having  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  these,  and  their  being  acquainted  with  tin- 
use  of  this  melal,  inclined  some  of  our  people  to 
iinagine,  that  they  were  not  the  first  European  visi- 
tors of  these   islands.     But  the    very  great   surprise 

and   their 


which  they  testified   on  seeing  the  ships. 


with  any  fence,  unless  the  ditches  in  the  low  grounds 
may  be  considered  as  such  :  which,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, are  designed  to  convey  water  to  the  taro.  Tlie 
great  quantity  and  excellence  of  these  articles  n\a}', 
perhaps,  be  as  mucli  owing  to  skilful  culture,  as 
natmal  fertility  of  soil,  which  seems  better  adapted 
to  them,  than  to  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees: 
the  few  of  these  latter  which  were  seen  not  being 
in  a  thriving  state.  Notwithstanding  this  skill  in 
agriculture,  the  island,  from  its  general  appearance, 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  more  extensive  improve- 
ment, and  of  maintaining-  tinice  as  many  inhal)itants 
as  are  now  ui)on  it;  lor  tlie  greater  part  of  it,  that 
now  lies  waste,  was  apparently  as  good  a  soil  as  those 
parts  that  were  cultivated.  It  must  therefore  be  in- 
firrcd,  that  these  pee[>le  increase  in  that  propor- 
tion, which  would  ren<ler  it  necessary  for  them  to 
take  advantag-e  of  the  extent  of  their  island,  towards 
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raisincf  a  greater  quantity  of  its  vegetable  proiliictioiis 
for  tlieir  maintenance. 

There  was  not  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  the  mode  of  government  estalilished 
among^t  these  people  ;  but,  from  our  general  obser- 
vation,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  imagine,   that  it  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  prevails   in   all  the 
islands  they  had  hitherto  visited  ;  and,  in  all  prol)a- 
bility,  their  wars  among  themselves  are  e(niallv  fre- 
quent.      This  indeed    might   be   inferred  from  the 
number   of  weapons  which  are  found    in   their  pos- 
session, and  from  the  excellent  order   in  wliich  they 
kept  them.     But  they    had   j)roofs  of  the  fact  from 
their  own  confession  ;   l)ei ng  informed  these  wars  are 
carried  on  between  the  diti'erent  districts  of  their  own 
islaml,  as  well  as   between  it  and  the  inhabitants  of   j 
the    neighbouring  islands.     No  other  cause  than  this  , 
need  be  assigned,  to  account  for  tlic  appearance  be-  ; 
fore-mentioned,   of  their   population   not  being  pro-  ! 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  their  ground   that  is  capa-  ' 
bU-  of  culti\ation.  j 

Besides  observing  in  general  that  tliere  is  an  affini-  j 
ty  between  the  manners  of  these  peopks  and  the  ' 
natives  of  the  Friendly  and  Society-Islands,  here  fol-  j 
low  ii  few  particulars,  that  will  serve  to  place  this  in  ; 
a  striking  point  of  \  iew.  I 

As  to  religious  institutions,  and  the  manner  of  dis-  ; 
posing  of  the   dead,  the  inhabitants  of  Tongatal?oo  j 
bury  the   dead   with   great  deeencv,   and   they  also  i 
inter  their  human  sacrifices  ;   but   they  do  not  oiier  j 
any  other  animal,  or  even  a  vegetable,  to  their  deities. 
Tlie  Otaheiteans  do  not  inter  their  dead,  but  expose  ; 
them  to  waste  by  time  and  putrefaction,  though  they  I 
afterward  bury  the  bones  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  i 
is  remarkal)le  that  they  should  inter  the  entire  bodies  ! 
of  the  human  sacrifices.     They  also  offer  up  to  their 
gods  other  animals  and  vegetables  :   but  are  far  from 
being  attentive  to  the  comlition  of  the  places  where 
they  celebrate    those    solenui    rites  ;    most  of  their 
luorais  being  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  shewing  mani- 
fest tokens  of  neglect.     The  people  of  Atooi,  again, 
bury  both  their  common  dead,   and  their  huuian  sa- 
crifices, as  at  Tongataboo  ;   but  they  resemble  those 
of  Otaheite  in    offering    vegetables  and  animals  to 
their  gods,  and  in  the  negle(;ted  state  of  their  religi- 
ous places.     It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  taboo 
prevails  in   Atooi,    in  its  full   extent,  and  apparent- 
ly with  greater  strictness   than  even  at  Tongataboo  : 
for  the  natives  here  always   asked  with   great  eager- 
ness,   and  with   indications  of  a    fear  of  offending, 
whether  any  particular  thing  which   they  desired  to 
see,  or  their  visitors  were  willing  to  shew,  was  taboo, 
or,  (as  they  pronounced   the  word)  tafoo  ?  meaning, 
forbidden.     The   language  used  in  both  places  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  the  same. 

Discovery  of  Moivec  (Did  Onhi/ftcc  Character  oj' the 
.XuHlxh  of  the  latter,  haru/ta/iootf  Day  described. 
Ceremonies  and  Customs  (f  the  ^\utives.  Captain 
Coo/i's  lieceplion  there. 

Before  our  navigators  had  sufficient  refreshments, 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  these  islands.  The  anchor 
of  the  Kesolution  having  started,  she  drove  ofl'  the 
l)ank  a  considerable  way  to  the  leeward  of  the  ship's 
last  station  ;  so  that  the  commodore  foreseeing  it 
would  require  more  time  to  rcigain  it  than  he  chose 
to  enqjlov,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  Discovery  to 
.weigh  anchor,  and  both  ships  directed  their  course 
to  the  northward,  in  prosecution  of  discoveries ; 
which  was  in  February  177S. 

Captain  Cook,  after  having  explored  the  dreary 
regions  of  the  north,  for  the  course  of  several  snc- 
ceetling  months,  determined  to  revisit  the  Sandwich- 
Islands,  in  order  to  pass  a  few  of  the  winter  montiis, 
provided  he  should  meet  with  the  necessary  refresli- 
nients. 


From  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  spot  on  the 
second  visit,  which  was  Xovember  2(3,  1778.  it  afi- 
peared  that  the  former  discovery  made  by  these,  of 
the  group  of  islands,  had  been  imperfect  ;  those 
which  they  had  visited  in  their  progress  northward, 
all  lyini;-  to  the  leeward  of  tlieir  present  station. 

An  elevated  hill  appeared  in  the  country,  whose 
sinnmit  arose  above  the  clouds.  The  land,  from  this 
hill,  fell  in  a  gradual  slope,  terminating  in  a  steep 
rocky  coast  :  the  sea  breaking  against  it  in  a  most 
dreadful  maimer.  Unable  to  weather  the  island, 
they  bore  up,  and  ranged  to  the  westward.  They 
now  percc'ived  people  on  many  parts  of  the  shore, 
and  several  luiuses  and  plantations.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water, 
and  streams  were  seen,  in  various  places,  falling  into 
the  sea. 

The  chief  design  of  revisiting  these  islands,  being 
to  procure  a   competent  supply  of  provisions,    must 
have  been  frustrated,  if  a  free  trade  with  1  lie  natives 
was  permitted  ;  captain  Cook  therefore  published  an 
order,  prohibiting  all  persons  on  board  the  ships  from 
trading,   except    tlinse    appointed     by     himself  and 
captain  Clerke  ;  and  these  were  under  limitations  of 
trading    only  for  ])rovisions  and    refreslnnents.     In- 
junctions were  also  laid  against  the  admittance  of 
women  into  the  ships,  but  under  certain   restrictions: 
l)Ut  the  evil  wiiieh  was  intinded   to  have   been   pre- 
vented by  this  regulation   iiad   already  got  amongst 
them.        Whil^   the   ships    were    ranging  along  the 
coast,   some   canoes   came   off,   and  when    they    got 
along  side,  many  of  the  conductors  of  them  came  on 
board  without  hesitation.     It  was  perceived  tiiatthey 
were  of  the  same   nation  as  tiiose  islanders   more  to 
the   leeward,  which    they    had   already  visited  ;  and 
as  they  understood,  were  no  strangers  to  their  having 
been    there.      TJiese  visitors   supplied  them  with  a 
quantity  of  cuttle  fish  in  exchange  for  nails  and  iron. 
They  brought  but  little  fruit  or  roots  ;   but  said  they 
had  plenty  of  them    on  their  island,   as  well  as  hogs 
and  fowls,     ]Many  of  them  afterwards  l)rought  divers 
commodities,   which   were    bartered  for  such  articles 
as  our   people  had   to  dispose  of.     This    island   was 
called  by  the  natives  Movvee.     Their  chief,  who  was 
called  Terieeoboo,   visited  the  commodore  on  board, 
and  made  him  a  present  in  the  usual  form. 

Another  island  was  soon  after  seen  to  the  wind- 
ward, called  by  the  natives  Owhv  hee.  Standing  oii 
and  off  daring  "the  night,  the  Englisli  were  greatly 
surprised  in  the  morning,  at  seeing  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  covered  with  snow.  Though  they 
were  not  of  an  extraordinary  height,  the  snow,  in 
some  places,  appeared  to  be  of  a  coi-siderable  depth, 
and  to  h:>ve  remained  there  some  time.  Drawing 
near  tlie  shore,  the  natives  approached,  and  ajjpeared 
a  little  shy  at  first  :  but  some  were  prevailed  on  to 
come  on  board,  and,  at  length,  induced  to  return  to 
the  island,  to  bring  a  supply  of  what  was  wanted. 
Numbers  followed,  and  brought  a  tolerable  supply 
of  pigs,  fruits,  and  roots. 

The  commodore  having  procured  a  gnat  quantity 
of  sugar  cane,  and,  upon  trial,  discovered  that  a 
decocTion  of  it  made  very  |ialatable  beer,  he  ordered 
some  of  it  to  be  f>revvetl  for  general  use  j  but,  on 
broaching  the  casks,  not  one  of  the  crew  would  even 
taste  the  Vuiuor.  Having  no  other  motive  in  prepar- 
ing this  beverage,  than  that  of  preserving  the  spirits 
for  a  colder  climate,  he  neither  e  erted  his  authority, 
nor  had  recourse  to  persuasion  to  induce  them  to 
drink  it;  well  knowing,  that  so  hmg  as  they  could 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  vegetables,  there  was  no 
danj'-er  of  the  scurvy  :  Ijut  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  views,  ho  ordered  that  no  grog 
should  be  served  in  either  of  the  ships.  The  officers 
continued  to  drink  this  sugar-cane  beer  whenever 
malerials  could  be  procured  for  brewing  it.  Some 
In.j.s,  which  were  on  boarti,  improved  it  much  :  and 
it    was,    doubtless,    extiemclv     wholesome;    thougU 
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the  inconsiderable  crew  thought  it  injurious  to  their 
health. 

The  voyagers  met  with  less  reserve  and  suspicion, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  this  island, 
than  they  had  ever  experienced  among  any  tribe  of 
savages.  They  frecjuently  sent  up  into  the  ship  the 
articles  they  meant  to  l)artcr,  and  afterwards  came 
in  themselves  to  traffic  on  the  (piarter-deck.  The 
iidiabitants  of  Otaheite,  wIkjui  tliev  often  visited, 
had  not  that  confidence  in  their  integrity  ;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  those  of  Owliyhce  are  more 
faithful  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  than  those 
of  Otaheite. 

At  first,  they  never  attempted  to  over-reach  in  ex- 
changes, or  to  commit  a  single  theft.  They  perfectly 
understood  trading,  and  clearly  comprehended  the 
reason  of  the  ships  plying  upon  the  coast.  For 
though  they  brought  off  plenty  of  pigs,  and  other 
provisions,  they  were  particubr  in  keeping  up  their 
price ;  and,  rather  than  dis|)ose  of  them  at  an  under 
value,  would  carry  them  on  shore  again.  Canoes, 
however,  coming  oft"  from  all  cpiarters,  there  were 
at  least  a  thousand  about  the  two  ships,  crowded 
with  people,  and  laden  with  hog-s  and  other  provi- 
sions. Our  people  were  perfectly  convinced  of  their 
having  no  hostile  intentions;  not  a  single  person  hav- 
ing a  weapon  with  him  of  any  sort.  Trade  and 
ciu'iosity  were;  the  only  indneements  to  make  the 
visit.  From  the  numbers  fieqiicntly  on  Ijoard,  it 
3iuglit  be  expected  that  some  of  thciu  would  betray 
a  thievish  disposition.  One  of  them  took  a  boat's 
rudder  from  the  ship,  and  was  not  detected,  till  it 
wsis  too  late  to  recover  it.  Captain  Cook  imagined 
this  to  be  a  proper  opportunity  to  shew  these  islanders 
"  the  use  of  tire-arms.  Two  or  three  muskets,  and  as 
many  four-ponnders,  were,  by  his  orders,  Hi-ed  over 
the  canoe  which  went  away  with  the  rudder  ;  but  as 
the  shot  was  not  intended  to  take  the  effect,  the 
surrounding  multitude  were  only  surprized  and  fright- 
ened. 

The  ships  anchoring  in  the  bay,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Karakakooa-Bay,  they  continued  much  crowded 
with  the  natives,  and  surrounded  by  .a  vast  multitude 
of  canoes.  In  the  course  of  their  voyage,  such 
vast  nnuibers  of  people  had  not  been  seen  assembled 
at  one  place.  Besides  those  who  came  in  canoes, 
all  the  shore  was  co\ered  with  spectators  ;  and  hun- 
dreds were  swinuning  about  the  ships,  like  shoals  of 
tish.  They  were  struck  with  the  singularity  of  this 
scene;  and  few  on  board  lamented  their  having  fail- 
ed in  their  late  endeavours  to  find  a  northern  passage 
honieward  the  last  summer,  since  to  this  disappoint- 
ment they  were  indebted  for  revisiting  the  Sand- 
wich-Islands, and  for  enriching  their  voyage  with  a 
discovery,  in  many  respects  the  most  important  that 
has  been  made  by  Europeans  in  the  Pacific-Ocean. 

This  bay  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Akona,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Owhyhee.  It  extends 
about  a  mile  in  depth,  and  is  bounded  by  two  points 
of  land,  bearing  south-east  and  north-west  from  each 
other,  at  the  distimce  of  half  a  league.  The  n»rth 
point  is  flat  and  barren,  on  which  is  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Kowrowa.  A  ntore  considerable  village, 
called  Kakooa,  stands  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  near 
a  grove  of  stately  cocoa-trees.  An  high  rocky  cliff, 
inaccessible  from  the  sea-shore,  runs  between  them. 
Near  the  coast,  on  the  south  side,  the  land  has  a 
rugged  appearance  ;  beyond  which  the  country  gra- 
dually rises,  and  abounds  with  cultivated  enclosures, 
and  groves  of  cocoa-trees.  The  habitation*  of  the 
people  are  scattered  about  in  great  numbers.  Round 
the  bay  the  shore  is  covered  with  a  black  coral  rock, 
except  at  kakooa,  where  there  is  an  excellent  sandy 
beach,  with  a  moral  at  one  extremity,  and  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  at  the  other. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  were  brought  to  anchor,  the 
nati\cs  came  off  in  astonishing  numbers,  expressing 
their  joy  by  singing,  shouting,  and   the  most  extrava-. 


gant  gesture?.  The  decks,  sides,  and  rigging  of  the 
ships,  were  covered  with  them.  Women  and  boys, 
who  were  unable  to  procure  canoes,  came  swimming 
round  in  great  multitudes;  some  of  whom,  not  find- 
ing room  to  get  on  board,  amused  themselves  the 
whole  day  by  playing  in  t!ie  water. 

A  chief  called  Pareea,  was  amongst  those  of  the 
natives  who  came  on  board  the  Resolution.  Though 
a  young  man,  hi-  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  pi.rson 
of  great  authority.  He  told  Captain  Cook  that  ha, 
was  Jackaiic  to  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  who  was 
then  on  a  military  expedition  at  Mowee,  from 
whence  he  was  expected  to  rc^turn  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  not  known  whether  jhe  word  Jackane  was  a 
name  of  office,  or  expressive  of  affinity.  Some  pre* 
sents  fnmi  the  commodore  attached  him  to  tlieir  in- 
terests, and  they  found  him  exceedingly  useful.  Be- 
fore they  had  been  long  at  anchor,  the  Discovery 
had  so  many  people  hanging  on  one  side,  that  she 
was  observed  to  heel  considerably  ;  and  it  appeared 
impossible  to  prevent  the  crowds  from  pressing  into 
her.  Captain  Cook,  apprehensive  that  she  might  re- 
ceive some  injiu-y,  conunnnicated  his  apprehensions 
to  Pareea,  who  instantly  cleared  the  ship  of  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  dispersed  t!ie  canoes  that  surround- 
ed lier.  From  this  circumstance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
chiefs  have  a  most  despotic  authority  over  the  inferior 
people.  An  instance  sin\ilar  to  this  happened  oil 
board  the  Resolution,  where  the  crowd  so  far  imped- 
ed the  ordinary  business  of  the  ship,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  apply  to  Kaneena,  another  chief,  who 
had  also  attached  himself  particularly  to  captain 
Cook.  The  inconvenience  suffered  was  no  sooner 
mentioned,  than  he  ordered  the  natives  immediately 
to  quit  the  vessel,  when,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, they  all  jumped  overboard,  except  one  person, 
who  loitering  behind,  and,  by  his  manner,  expres- 
sing some  degree  of  unwillingness  to  obey,  Kaneena 
took  hold  of  him  immediatiely,  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea.  These  two  chiefs  were  exceedingly  well 
proportioned,  and  had  countenances  remarkably 
pleasing.  Kaneena  was  a  fine  figure.  His  height 
was  about  six  feet ;  his  features  were  regular  and 
expressive  ;  his  deportment  was  easy,  firm,  and  grace- 
ful ;   and  he  had  dark  lively  eyes. 

The  two  chiefs,  Pareea  and  Kaneena,  afterwards 
introduced  a  third  on  boaid,  whose  name  was  Koah. 
He  was  represented  as  a  priest,  and  one  who,  in  his 
early  daj  s,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior. 
He  was  a  little,  old,  emaciated  figure,  having  sore 
red  eyes,  and  his  body  covered  with  a  leprous  scnri, 
occasioned  by  the  immoderate  use  of  the  ava.  Being 
coiulucted  to  the  cabin,  he  approached  the  commo- 
dore with  the  greatest  deference,  threw  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  over  his  shoulders,  and  retreating  a  few 
paces,  made  an  offering"  of  a  small  pig,  at  the  same 
time  pronouncing  a  discourse  of  a  considerable 
length. 

During  their  continuance  at  Owhyhee,  this  cere- 
mony was  repeated  often,  and,  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  religious  ado- 
ration. Red  cloth  is  an  article  with  which  their  idols 
are  arrayed  :  and  a  pig  is  a  couuuon  offering  to  the 
Eatoos.  Their  speeches  were  delivered  with  a  vo- 
lubility that  indicated  them  to  be  conformable  to 
some  ritual. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  Koah  dined 
with  the  conunodore,  and  eat  plentifully  of  the  viands 
before  him  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  islanders  in  those 
seas,  he  could  hardly  be  induced  to  taste  wine  or 
spirits  a  second  time.  In  the  evening  the  commo- 
dore went  on  shore.  As  soon  as  they  lauded  on  the 
beach,  they  were  preceded  by  fom-  men,  bearing  each 
a  wand  tipt  with  <log'4  hair,  and  pronouncing,  with 
a  loud  voice,  a  short  sentence,  in  which  the  word 
Oroono  was  very  distinguishable.  The  crowd  assem- 
bled on  the  shore,  retired  at  their  approach  ;  and  not 
an  individual  was  to  be  seen,   except  a  few  who  had 
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prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  near  the  habi- 
tations of  the  adjacent  village.  Here  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  Orono,  which  was  captain  Cook's 
general  appellation  among  the  natives  of  Owhyhee, 
was  sometimes  applied  by  them  to  an  invisible  being 
inhabiting  heaven.  It  was  also  a  title  of  great  rank 
in  the  island. 

Though  we  have  already  mentioned  several  morais 
appertaining  to  different  islands  of  the  South-Seas, 
that  of  Ovvhyhee  is  so  singular  in  its  construction,  and 
so  peculiar  in  its  ceremonies,  tliat  we  shall  here  de- 
scribe it. 

This  moral  consisted  of  a  square  solid  pile  of  stones, 
of  the  length  of  forty  yards,  the  breadth  of  twenty, 
and  the  height  of  fourteen.  The  top  of  it  was  flat, 
and  a  wooden  rail  surrounded  it,  on  which  were  dis- 
played the  skulls  of  those  natives  who  had  been 
sacrificed  on  the  deaths  of  their  chiefs.  A  ruinous 
wooden  building  was  situated  on  the  centre  of  the 
area,  connected  with  the  rail  by  a  stone  wall,  dividing 
the  whole  space  into  two  parts.  Five  poles  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  supported  an  irregular  kind  of 
scaffold  on  the  side  next  the  country  ;  and,  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea  were  two  small  houses,  with  a  covered 
communication. 

Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  gentle- 
men, was  conducted  to  the  summit  of  this  pile  by 
Koah,  one  of  the  chiefs  before  mentioned.  They 
beheld,  at  their  entrance,  two  large  wooden  imag'es, 
with  most  distorted  features,  having  long  pieces  of 
wood  proceeding  from  the  top  of  their  heads,  of  a 
conical  form  inverted  :  the  other  parts  were  covered 
w  ith  red  cloth.  Here  captain  Cook  was  received  by 
a  tall  young  man,  having  a  long  beard,  who  presented 
him  to  the  images,  and  chanted  a  kind  of  hymn,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Koah.  The  party  were 
then  led  to  that  side  of  the  moral  where  the  poles 
were  erected,  at  the  foot  of  which  twelve  images 
were  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  ;  the  middle 
figure  having  a  high  table  before  it,  on  which  was  a 
putrid  hog,  and  under  it  some  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
potatoes,  bread-fruit,  and  pieces  of  sugar-cane.  The 
commodore  was  conducted  under  this  stand  by  Koah, 
who,  taking  down  the  hog,  held  it  towards  him, 
when,  having  again  addressed  him  in  a  long  and 
vehement  speech,  he  suffered  it  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  and  ascended  the  scaffolding  with  him, 
though  at  the  pari!  of  their  falling.  Ten  men  now 
advanced  in  solemn  procession,  and  entered  the  top 
of  the  morai,  bearing  a  live  hog,  and  a  piece  of  large 
red  cloth  of  considerable  dimensions.  Advancing  a 
few  paces,  they  stopped,  and  prostrated  themselves ; 
and  a  young  man  approaciiing  them,  received  the 
cloth,  and  carried  it  to  Koah,  who  wrapped  it  round 
captain  Cook,  and  made  him  an  offering  of  the  hog. 
The  situation  of  their  visitor  was  truly  whimsical. 
He  was  aloft,  swathed  in  red  cloth,  and  hardly  able 
to  keep  his  hold  in  the  rotten  scaffolding.  He  was 
entertained,  however,  with  the  chanting  of  Koah 
and  Kaircekeea,  sometimes  in  concert,  and  some- 
times alternately. 

After  this  office  was  performed,  which  was  of 
considerable  duration,  Koah  let  the  hog  drop,  and  he 
and  his  guest  immediately  descended.  He  then  con- 
ducted him  to  the  images,  to  eaci)  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  sneering  tone,  snapping  his  fingers 
at  them  as  he  passei 
in  the    centre,  which,  from 

cloth,  appeared  to  bo  in  the  highest  estimation.  He 
fell  prostrate  before  this  figure,  and  kissed  it,  request- 
ing captain  Cook  would  do  the  same  :  which  he  rea- 
dily submitted  to;  being  determined  to  follow  Koah's 
directions  througliout  the  whole  of  this  ceremony. 
The  party  were  now  conveyed  into  the  other  division 
of  the  moral,  where  a  space,  of  about  twelve  feet 
square,  was  sunk  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
-area.  They  descended  into  this,  and  captain  Cook 
was  immediately  seated  between  two   idols,  one  of 


He  then  presented  him  to  that 
its   being  habited  in  red 


his  arms  being  supported  by  Koah,  and  an  officer  was 
requested  to  support  the  other.  A  second  procession 
of  natives  at  this  time  arrived  with  a  baked  hog,  a 
pudding,  some  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  and  other 
vegetables.  As  Ihey  drew  near,  Kaireekeea  placed 
himself  before  them,  and  presented  the  hog  to  the 
commodore,  in  ihe  usual  n)anner,  chanting  as  before, 
and  his  companions  making  regular  responses.  Their 
speeches  and  responses  grew  gradually  shorter  and 
shorter  ;  and,  towards  the  conclusion,  Kaireekeea's 
did  not  exceed  three  or  four  words,  which  was  an- 
sweied  by  the  word  Oroono. 

The  natives,  having  concluded  this  offering,  seated 
themselves  fronting  our  people,  and  began  to  cut  up 
the  baked  hog,  to  break  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  to  peel 
the  vegetables.  Others  were  employed  in  brewing 
the  ava,  by  chewing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the 
Friendly-Islands.  Kaireekeea  then  chewed  part  of 
the  kernel  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  piece 
of  cloth,  with  which  he  rubbed  the  captain's  head, 
face,  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders.  The  ava  was  af- 
terwards handed  round,  and  when  they  had  all  tasted 
it,  Koah  and  Pareea  pulled  the  flesh  of  the  hog  in 
pieces,  and  proceeded  to  put  .some  of  it  into  the 
mouths  of  the  English.  An  officer  had  no  particular 
objection  to  being  fed  by  Pareea,  who  was  remark- 
ably clean  in  his  person  ;  but  captain  Cook,  to  whom 
a  piece  was  presented  by  Koah,  could  not  swallow  a 
morsel,  the  putrid  hog  i)eing  strong  in  his  recollection  ; 
and  the  old  man  having,  from  motives  of  civility, 
chewed  it  for  him,  his  reluctance  was  much  increased 
by  that  circumstance. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  party 
quitted  the  morai,  after  distributing  among  the  po- 
pulace some  pieces  of  iron  and  other  articles,  with 
which  they  were  much  delighted.  They  were  then 
conducted  in  procession  to  the  boats,  tiie  men  attend- 
ing with  wands,  and  pronouncing  sentences  as  before. 
Most  of  the  natives  again  retired,  and  the  remaining 
few  prostrated  themselves  as  they  passed  along  the 
shore. 

Some  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  the  priests  at  the  morai,  the  party  determined 
to  visit  the  habitations  of  a  society  of  them  which 
they  had  lately  discovered.  Their  huts  vyere  erected 
round  a  pond  enclosed  with  a  grove  of  cocoa-trees,  by 
which  they  were  separated  iVom  the  beach  and  the 
village,  and  which  gave  the  situation  an  air  of  reli- 
gious retirement.  When  captain  Cook  arrived  at  the 
beach,  he  was  conducted  to  Harre-no-Orono,  or  the 
house  of  Orono.  On  his  approaching  this  sacred 
place,  he  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  wooden  idol, 
resembling  those  which  he  had  seen  at  the  morai. — 
Here  an  officer  again  supported  one  of  his  arms.  He 
was  then  arrayed  in  red  cloth,  and  Kaireekeea,  as- 
sisted by  twelve  priests,  presented  a  pig  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  After  this  ceremony,  the  pig  was  stran- 
gled, and  thrown  into  the  embers  of  a  fire  prepared 
Jfor  that  purpose.  When  the  hair  was  singed  ofl',  a 
second  oflering  was  made,  and  the  chanting  repeated 
as  before;  after  which  the  dead  pig  was  held,  for  some 
time,  under  the  captain's  nose,  and  then  laid,  with 
a  cocoa-nut,  at  his  feet.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
being  concluded,  the  performers  sat  down,  and  the 
ava  brewed  and  handed  about ;  a  baked  hog  was 
brought  in,  and  the  party  were  fed,  as  in  the  former 
ceremony.  Whenever  he  went  on  shore  during  the 
continuance  of  the  ships  in  the  bay,  he  was  preceded 
by  one  of  these  priests,  who  proclaimed  the  landing 
of  the  Orono,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  prostrate 
themselves.  He  was  constantly  attended  Ijy  the  same 
person  on  the  water,  where  he  was  stationed  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  having  a  wand  in  his  hand  to  give 
notice  of  his  approach  to  the  natives,  who  were  in 
canoes  ;  on  which  they  instantly  ceased  paddling,  and 
fell  on  their  faces  till  he  had  passed. 

That  the   astronomical  gentlemen  might  not  be  in- 
commoded at  the  observatory  on  shore,   by  the  intru- 
8  F  sion 
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sion  of  the  natives,  the  place  was  consecrated  by  the 
priests,  by  placing  their  wants  round  the  wall  by 
which  it  was  enclosed. 

This  interdiction  was  the  tahoo  already  mentioned. 
No  canoes  attempted  to  land  near  the  spot  ;  the 
natives  only  sat  on  the  wall,  not  daring-  to  come 
"Within  the  tabooed  space  without  obtainin^f  permis- 
sion. The  men,  indeed,  would  bring  provisions  into 
the  field,  but  all  endeavours  were  ineffectual  to  in- 
duce the  women  to  approach.  Presents  were  tried, 
but  without  success.  Attempts  were  made  to  pre- 
vail on  Pareea  and  Koah  to  bring-  them,  but  to  no 
purpose  :  the  EatooaandTerreeoboo,  they  said,  would 
kill  them  if  they  did. 

This  circumstance  afforded  great  amusement  to  the 
people  on  board,  whither  multitudes  (particularly 
women)  continually  flocked  :  insomuch  that  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  clear  the  vessel,  in  order 
to  have  room  to  perform  their  necessary  duties.  Two 
or  three  hundred  women  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
jump  at  once  into  the  water,  where  they  continued 
to  swim  and  play  about  till  they  could  come  on  board 
again. 

Not  confining  themselves  to  such  civilities,  the 
people  of  Owhyhee  supplied  their  visitors  with  hogs 
and  other  provisions  more  than  sufficient  for  subsist- 
ence ;  and  canoes,  laden  with  provisions,  were  as 
regularly  sent  off  to  the  ships.  Nothing  was  demand- 
ed in  return,  nor  was  the  most  distant  hint  ever  given 
that  anv  compensation  was  expected.  Their  manner 
of  conferring-  favours  appeared  more  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  religious  duty  than  the  result  of  mere 
liberality.  All  this  munificence  was  at  the  expence 
of  Koah,  the  chief  priest,  and  grandfather  to  Kairee- 
keea,  who  was  then  in  the  suite  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  island. 

Some  time  after  the  commander's  reception  at  the 
habitations  of  the  priests,  the  king  in  a  large  canoe, 
with  some  attendants  in  two  others,  were  seen  pad- 
dling from  the  village,  in  great  state,  towards  the 
ships.  Their  appearance  was  noble.  Terreeoboo 
and  his  chiefs  were  in  the  first  canoe,  arrayed  in 
feathered  cloaks  and  helmets,  and  armed  with 
spears  and  daggers.  In  the  second  came  Kaoo,  the 
chief  priest,  together  with  his  brethren,  having  their 
idols  displayed  on  red  cloth.  These  idols  were 
figures  of  an  enormous  size,  made  of  wicker-work, 
and  curiously  ornamented  with  small  feathers  of  a 
variety  of  colours.  Their  eyes  were  large  pearl 
oysters,  with  a  black  nut  placed  in  the  centre  ;  a 
double  row  of  the  fangs  of  dogs  was  fixed  in  each  of 
their  mouths,  which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  fea- 
tures, appeared  distorted.  The  third  canoe  was  laden 
with  hogs  and  vegetables.  As  they  advanced,  the 
priests,  in  the  second  canoe,  chanted  their  hymns  with 
great  solemnity.  After  paddling  round  the  vessels, 
they  did  not  come  on  board  as  was  expected,  but 
made  immediately  towards  the  shore  at  the  beach, 
where  an  English  party  was  stationed. 

On  their  approach,  the  officers  of  the  party  order- 
ed the  guard  to  be  drawn  up  in  form  to  receive  the 
king  ;  and  captain  Cook  seeing  that  he  intended  to 
go  on  shore,  went  thither  also,  and  landed  almost  at 
the  same  instant.  They  were  ushered  into  the  tent, 
and  the  king  was  hardly  seated,  when  he  rose  up, 
and  gracefully  threw  over  the  captain's  shoulders  the 
rich  feathered  cloak  himself  had  worn,  placed  an  hel- 
met on  his  head,  and  presented  him  with  a  curious 
fan.  Five  or  six  other  cloaks,  of  great  beauty  and 
value,  were  spread  at  his  feet.  * 

Then  four  hogs  were  brought  forward  by  the  king's 
attendants,  together  with  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
sugar-canes.  Afterwards  followed  the  ceremony  of 
Terreeoboo's  changing  names  with  captain  Cook, 
the  strongest  pledge  of  friendship  among  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  solemn  procession 
now  advanced,  consisting  of  priests,  preceded  by  a 
venerable  personage,  followed  by  a  train  of  people 


leading  large  hogs  ;  others  being  laden  with  potatoes, 
plantains,  &c.  It  was  easily  perceived  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  gestures  of  Kaireekeea,  that  the  old 
man  who  headed  the  procession  was  the  chief  priest, 
on  whose  bounty  the  English  had  so  long  subsisted. 
He  wrapped  a  piece  of  red  cloth  round  the  shoulders 
of  captain  Cook,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  respect.  The 
officers  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  recognize,  in  the 
person  of  the  king,  an  emaciated  old  man,  who  had 
come  on  board  the  Resolution,  from  the  north-east 
side  of  the  island  of  Mowee  ;  and  perceived  that  se- 
veral of  his  attendants  were  the  same  persons  that  be- 
fore accompanied  them. 

When  the  usual  ceremonies  of  interview  had  passed, 
captain  Cook  conducted  Terreeoboo,  and  several  of 
his  chiefs,  on  board  the  Resolution.  They  were 
received  with  every  possible  attention  and  respect; 
and  the  conunodore  put  a  linen  shirt  upon  the  sove- 
reign, aiifl  girt  his  own  hanger  round  him.  Kaoo, 
and  about  half  a  dozen  other  ancient  chiefs,  remained 
on  shore. 

During  all  this  time,  not  a  canoe  was  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  bay,  and  those  natives  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  their  huts,  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Before  the  king  quitted  the  Resolution,  he 
granted  leave  for  the  natives  to  trade  with  the  ships 
as  usual,  evcept  the  women,  who  were  prohibited 
from  this  privilege. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Friendli/  Behaviour  of  the  people,  of  Owhijliee.  Their 
Priests  and  Ceremonies.  Their  opinion  of  their 
Visitors.  Presents  from  their  King  Terreeoboo. 
Ships  depart,  but  are  obliged  to  return. 

SUCH  confidence  was  placed  in  the  natives  here 
by  our  people,  that  the  officers,  &c.  frequently 
made  excursions  up  the  country,  either  singly,  or  in 
small  parties,  and  even  ventured  to  continue  out  the 
whole  night.  Indeed,  it  would  be  endless  to  relate 
all  the  instances  of  generosity  they  received  upon  these 
occasions. 

The  people  flocked  about  them  every  where, 
anxious  to  afford  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and 
appeared  highly  gratified,  if  they  condescended  to 
accept  of  their  services.  Variety  of  innocent  arts 
were  practised  to  attract  their  notice,  or  to  delay  their 
departure.  The  boys  and  girls  ran  through  their 
villages  before  them,  stopping  at  every  opening, 
where  there  was  a  commodious  place  to  form  a 
groupe  for  dancing.  They  were  at  one  time  solicited 
to  take  a  draught  of  the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts,  or  ac- 
cept of  such  other  refreshment  as  their  huts  afforded  : 
at  another,  they  were  encircled  by  a  company  of 
young  women,  who  everted  their  skill  and  agility  in 
amusing  them  with  songs  and  dances.  The  more 
agreeable  the  natives  rendered  themselves  to  our 
people,  by  these  mstances  of  hospitality,  the  greater 
was  their  disgust  and  concern,  at  finding  them 
prone  to  theft,  the  general  vice  of  the  islanders  of 
these  seas.  Tiiis  was  a  distressing  circumstance,  and 
sometimes  obliged  them  to  exercise  severity,  which 
they  would  have  been  happy  to  have  avoided,  if  it 
had  not  been  essentially  necessary.  Some  ev])ert 
swimmers  were  one  day  detected  under  the  ship, 
drawing  out  the  nails  from  the  sheathing,  which 
they  ingeniously  performed  with  a  flint  stone,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  short  stick.  This  practice  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  vessels,  that  our  people  fired  small  shot 
at  the  ottenders  :  but  that  they  easily  evaded,  by  diving 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  ships.  It  therefore  became 
highly  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  one  of  them, 
by  flogging  him  on  board  the  ship. 

At  this  tune  an  excursion  into  the   country,    by  a 

large  party  from  both  ships,  afforded  Kaoo  a  fresh 
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opportunity  of  exercising  his  civility  and  generosity.  | 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  their  departure,  than 
he  sent  after  them  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
•with  orders,  that  every  attention  and  assistance  should 
be  granted  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts 
through  which  they  were  to  pass.  His  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  was  so  delicate  and  disinterested,  that 
even  the  people  he  employed  were  not  permitted  to 
accept  of  the  smallest  present.  At  tl)e  end  of  six  days 
the  party  returned,  without  having  penetrated  more 
than  twenty  miles  into  the  island. 

The  natives  presented  their  visitors  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  boxing-match.  Thou<>h  these  games 
were  interior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  they  had  seen 
exhibited  at  the  Friendly-Islands,  yet,  as  they  were 
somewhat  diiFeient,  we  shall  here  give  a  short  account 
of  them. 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  an  even 
spot  of  ground,  not  far  distant  from  the  tents.  A 
long  vacant  space  was  left  in  the  centre  of  them, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  judges  presided,  under 
three  standards.  Slips  of  cloth,  of  various  colours, 
were  pendent  from  them  ;  as  were  the  skins  of  two 
wild  geese,  some  small  birds,  and  a  few  bunches  of 
feathers. 

The  necessary  preparations  being  made,  the  judges 
gave  the  signal,  and  two  combatants  api  eared  in 
view.  They  advanced  slowly,  drawing  up  their  feet 
very  high  behind,  and  rubbing  their  hands  upon  the 
soles.  As  they  came  forward,  they  frecjuentiy  sur-  | 
veyed  each  other  from  heal  to  foot,  with  an  air  of 
contempt,  looking  archly  at  the  spectators,  distorting 
their  features,  and  practising  a  variety  of  unnatural 
gestures.  When  they  were  advanced  within  the 
reach  of  each  other,  they  held  both  arms  straight  out 
before  their  faces,  at  which  part  they  always  aimed 
their  blows.  They  struck  with  a  full  swing  of  the 
arm  :  did  not  attempt  to  parry,  but  endeavoured  to 
elude  their  adversary's  attack,  by  stooping  or  retreat- 
ing. The  battle  was  expeditiously  decided  :  for  if 
either  of  them  fell,  whether  by  accident  or  a  blow, 
he  was  deemed  vanquished  ;  and  the  victor  expressed 
his  triumph  by  a  variety  of  strange  gestures,  which 
usually  excited  a  loud  laugh  among  the  spectators, 
for  which  purpose  it  seemed  to  be  calculated.  The 
successful  combatant  waited  for  a  second  antagonist ; 
and,  if  again  victorious,  for  a  third  ;  and  so  on,  till 
he  was  at  last  defeated. 

When  any  two  of  these  champions  were  preparing 
to  attack  each  other,  a  third  might  advance,  and 
make  choice  of  either  of  them  for  his  antagonist, 
when  the  other  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrasv- 
ing.  If  the  combat  proved  long  and  tedious,  or 
appeared  unequal,  a  chief  generally  interfered,  and 
concluded  it  by  putting  a  stick  between  the  comba- 
tants. As  this  exhibition  was  at  the  desire  of  our 
Eeople,  it  was  expected  that  some  of  them  would 
ave  engaged  with  the  natives  :  but  though  they 
received  pressing  invitations  to  bear  a  part,  they  did 
not  hearken  to  the  challengers,  not  having  forgot  some 
blows  they  received  at  the  Friendly-Islands. 

At  this  lime,  the  death  of  William  Whatman,  a 
seaman  of  the  gunner's  crew,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  man  in  years,  and  much  respected 
for  his  attachment  to  captain  Cook.  He  ^ad  served 
twenty-one  years  as  a  marine,  and  then  entered  as  a 
seaman  in  1772,  oa  board  the  llesoUilion,  and  served 
with  the  commodore  in  his  voyage  towards  the  south 
pole.  On  their  return,  he  got  admittance  into 
Greenwich-Hospital,  through  the  interest  of  captain 
'  Cook,  at  the  same  time  with  himself;  and,  anxious 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  benefactor,  he  also  quit- 
ted it  with  him,  on  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  present  expedition.  He  had  been  often  sub- 
ject to  slight  fevers  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
was  infirm  when  the  ships  arrived  in  the  bay  ;  where 
having  been  sent  a  few  days  on  shore,  he  thought 
himself  perfectly  restored,  and   requested  to   return 
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on  board.  His  request  was  complied  with  ;  but  the 
day  following  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which,  ia 
two  da  ,s  afterward'*,  put  a  Mrriod  to  his  life. 

As  an  additional  instance  of  respect  to  his  visitors, 
Terreeoboo  caused  the  remains  of  this  honest  seaman 
to  be  buried  in  the  niorai,  with  great  solemnity. 
Kaoo  and  his  brethren  weie  |)resent  at  the  funeral ; 
they  behaved  with  great  decorum,  and  paid  due  at- 
tention while  the  service  was  performing.  On  our 
people  beginning  to  fill  up  the  ma\e,  tliev  approach- 
ed it  with  great  awe,  and  threw  in  a  dead  pig,  toge- 
ther with  some  cocoa-nuts  and  plantain'-'.  For  three 
successive  nights  they  surrounded  it,  sacrificing  hogs, 
and  recitino:  hymns  and  prayers  till  ni'n-ning.  A  post 
was  erected  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  a  piece 
of  board  nailed  thereon,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  and  the  dav  of  his 
departure  from  this  life.  These  the  natives  assured 
them  they  would  not  remove  ;  and  they  will  proba- 
bly be  permitted  to  remain,  so  long  as  such  frail  ma- 
terials can  endure. 

The  ships  being  in  want  of  fuel,  captain  Cook 
desired  lieutenant  King  to  treat  with  the  priests  for 
the  purchase  of  the  rail  on  the  morai.  Mr.  King 
had  his  doubts  about  the  decency  of  this  overture, 
and  apprehended  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  might 
be  deemed  impious ;  but  in  this  he  was  exceedingly 
mistaken.  They  evpressed  no  kind  of  surprise  at  the 
application,  and  the  wood  wa?  delivered  without  the 
least  stipulation.  They  were  indeed  so  little  affected 
by  the  circumstance,  that  they  even  assisted  in  the 
removal.  When  the  particulars  were  mentioned  to 
Kaoo,  he  seemed  inditterent  about  tiie  matter,  desir- 
ing only  the  restoration  of  the  centre  image,  which 
being  immediately  complied  with,  it  was  conveyed 
to  one  of  the  priests'  houses. 

As  tile  chiefs  of  the  island  had  frequently  expressed 
an  importunate  desire  to  know  the  precise  tune  fixed 
for  the  departure  of  the  English,  a  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  speculative   part  of  them, 
to  learn  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  islanders,   re- 
lative to  them  and  the  objects  of  their  visit.     The 
only   information  that   could  be  obtained  was,   that 
they  supposed  our  people  had  left  their  native   coun- 
try on  account  of  the   scantiness  of  provisions,   and 
had  visited  them  for  the  sole   purpose  of  filling   their 
bellies.     This   conclusion  was  natural  enough,   con- 
sidering the  meagre  appearance  of  some  ot  tlie  crew, 
tlie  voracity  with  which  they   devoured  their   fresh 
provisions,  and  their  anxiety  to  purchase  as  much  of 
it  as  possible.     One  circumstance    may   be   added  to 
these,  which  puzzled  them  exceedingly,  namely,  that 
of  our  people  having  no   women   with   them.     The 
natives  would  often  pat  the  bellies  of  the  sailors  (who 
were  much  improved   in   sleekness  after  their  arrival 
at  the  bay)    and   telling   them,  in  the   best  manner 
they  could,  that  it  was  tune  for  them  to  depart ;   but 
if  they  would  return  the  next  bread-fruit  season,  they 
should   be    better  able   to  supply  thein.     They    had 
now  continued  sixteen  days  in  the  bay,  during  which 
time   the    consumption   of  hogs  and    vegetables  had 
been  so  enormous,   that  our  people  could  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  wishing  to  see  them  take  their   leave. 
However,   it  appeared  that  Terreeoboo  had  no  other 
view  in  his  enquiries,  than  a  desire  of  having  snthci- 
ent    notice  to  prepare  suitable  presents  for  them  at 
their   departure,  for   when  he   was  informed  of  their 
intention  to  quit  the  island  in    two  days,   a  kind   ot 
proclamation  was   immediately   made,  requiring  the 
natives  to  bring  in  their  hogs  and  vegetables,  tor  the 
king  to  present  to  the  Orono. 

A  droll  genius  among  them  exhibited  a  variety  of 
tricks  for  the  entertainment  of  our  people  on  shore. 
In  his  hand  he  held  an  instrument  of  music  ;  bits  of 
sea-weed  were  fastened  round  his  neck;  and,  round 
each  leg,  some  strong  netting  ;  on  which  were  fixed 
some  rows  of  dog's  teeth,  hanging  loose.  His  danc- 
mo-  was  accompanied  with  strange  grimaces,  and 
"  unnatural 
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uimatural  distortions  of  the  features,  which,  though 
sometimes  highly  ludicrous  were,  upon  the  whole, 
without  meaning-  or  e  -pression.  This  diversion  was 
closed  with  wrestling:  and  boxing-matches  :  and  our 
people,  in  return,  exhibited  the  few  fire-works  they 
had  remaining.  Nothing  could  more  eft'ectually  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  these  islanders,  or  strike  them 
with  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  their 
visitors,  than  such  a  representation.  Though  this  was, 
in  every  respect,  much  inferior  to  that  at  Hapaee, 
yet  the  astonishment  of  the  people  was  equally 
great. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  ships  from  the  island, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  fixed  on,  Terreeoboo 
invited  the  commodore,  principal  officers,  &c.  to  at- 
tend him  to  Kaoo's  residence.  On  their  arrival  there, 
they  saw  large  quantities  of  cloth  lie  scattered  on  the 
ground  :  abundance  of  red  and  yellow  feathers  fast- 
ened to  the  fibres  of  cocoa-nut  husks  ;  and  plenty  of 
hatchets  and  iron-ware,  which  had  been  received  in 
barter.  Not  far  from  these  was  deposited  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  and, 
at  a  little  distance,  a  large  herd  of  hogs.  It  was 
supposed,  at  first,  that  the  whole  was  intended  as  a 
present  for  them,  till  they  were  informed  by  Kairee- 
kee  that  it  was  a  tril)ute  to  the  king  from  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district.  The  guests  were  no  sooner 
seated,  than  the  bundles  were  brought,  and  laid  seve- 
I'ally  at  Terreeoboo's  feet ;  and  the  cloth,  feathers, 
and  iron,  were  displayed  before  him. 

The  king  expressed  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion at  this  mark  of  dutv  and  afl'ection  from  his  sub- 
jects; and  having  caused  about  a  third  of  the  iron 
utensils,  and  some  pieces  of  cloth  to  be  selected, 
ordered  these  to  be  set  aside  by  themselves  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cloth,  hogs,  vegetables,  &c.  were 
afterwards  presented  to  captain  Cook.  The  whole 
of  this  welcome  present  was  immediatelv  conveyed 
on  board.  The  large  hogs  were  selected,  in  order  to 
be  salted  for  sea  store  ;  but  the  smaller  pigs,  and  the 
vegetables,  were  divided  between  tlie  crews.  Lien- 
tenant  King  being  the  last  on  shore,  and  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  boat,  the  inhabitants  crowded 
about  him,  and  having  prevailed  on  him  to  sit  down 
among  them,  expressed  their  regret  at  his  separation 
from  them.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  that  they 
would  suffer  him  to  depart.  He  was,  indeed,  highly 
esteemed  among  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing relation.  Having  had,  while  the  ships  were 
in  the  bay,  the  command  of  the  party  on  shore,  he 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  natives,  and  they 
with  him,  than  those  wiio  were  required  to  be  on 
board.  He  experienced  great  kindness  and  civility 
from  the  inhabitants  in  general  ;  but  the  friendship 
shewn  by  the  priests  was  constant  and  unbounded. 

Being  anxious  to  conciliate  their  esteem,  he  so 
happily  succeeded,  that  when  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  was  urged  to  re- 
main behind,  and  received  overtures  of  the  most 
flattering  kind.  When  he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself,  by  alledging  that  captain  Cook  would  not 
permit  it,  they  proposed  to  conduct  him  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  conceal  him  till  the  departure  of  the 
ships.  On  further  assurance  that  the  captain  would 
not  sail  without  him,  the  King  and  Kaoo  repaired  to 
captain  Cook  (whom  they  supposed  to  be  his  father) 
formally  requesting  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  re- 
main behind.  The  commodore,  unwilling  to  give 
an  absolute  refusal  to  a  proposal  so  generously  intend- 
ed, he  assured  them,  that  he  could  not  then  part  with 
him  ;  but  he  should  return  thither  the  next  year, 
when  he  would  endeavour  to  oblige  them.  The 
ships  at  length  unmoored,  and  sailed  out  of  the  bay, 
attended  by  a  vast  number  of  canoes.  It  was  cap- 
tain Cook's  intention  to  finish  the  survey  of  Owhyhee, 
before  he  went  to  the  other  islands,  hoping  to  "meet 
with  a  road  more  sheltered  than  Karakakooa-Bay  ; 
and  if  he  should  not  succeed  here,  he  meant  to  ex- 


amine the  south-east  part  of  Mowee,  where  he  had 
been  informed  there  was  an  excellent  harbour. 

The  people  on  board,  in  their  progress  to  the 
northward,  observed  two  men  in  a  canoe  paddlino- 
towards  them.  They  naturally  conjectured  that  they 
had  been  driven  off  the  shore  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  stopped  the  ship's  way  in  order  to  take  them  in. 
They  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  had  not 
one  of  the  nati\  es  on  board  jumped  into  the  canoe 
to  their  assistance,  they  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  fix:  it  to  the  I'ope  thrown  out  for  that  purpose. 
With  difficulty,  however,  they  got  up  the  ship's 
side,  together  with  a  child  about  four  years  of  age, 
which  had  been  lashed  under  the  thwarts  of  the 
canoe,  with  only  its  head  above  the  water.  They 
informed  their  deliverers,  that  they  had  quitted  the 
land  the  morning  before,  since  which  time  they  hud 
no  food  or  water.  Provision  was  given  them  with 
pro|)er  precautions,  and  the  child  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  one  of  the  women  on  board  :  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  all  perfectly  recovered. 

The  Resolution  having  received  very  essential  de- 
mage  in  a  gale  of  wind,  insomuch  as  totally  to  ob- 
struct her  further  progress,  captain  Cook  for  some 
time  hesitated  whether  he  should  return  to  Karaka- 
kooa,  or  take  the  chance  of  finding  a  harbour  in  the 
islands  to  leeward.  The  bay  was  not  so  commodi- 
ous, but  that  a  better  might  probably  be  met  with, 
either  for  repairing  the  masts,  or  procuring  refresh- 
ments ;  the  latter  of  which,  it  was  imagined,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karakakooa  h.»d  lately  been  pr.  tty 
well  drained  of.  It  was,  on  the  other  hami,  consi- 
dered as  an  imprudent  step,  to  leave  a  tolerably  good 
liarbour,  vvhicii,  once  lost,  could  never  be  regained, 
for  the  mere  possibility  of  meeting  with  a  better; 
especially  as  the  failure  of  such  a  contingency  might 
have  deprived  them  of  any  resource.  Therefore  con- 
cluding at  length  to  return,  the  ships  stood  in  fuv  the 
bay,  and,  upon  arrival,  came  to  anchor  in  their  for- 
mer station. 

AJleration  in  the  Behaviour  of  the  islanders,  A 
Theft  and  its  Consequences.  The  English  attached. 
Fresh  Jealousies  and  Animosity.  Attempt  to  secure 
the  Person  of  the  King.  Failure.  An  insolent 
Chief  shot  b;/  Captain  Cook.  General  attack 
which  ends  with  the  Death  of  that  gallant  Com- 
mander. 

THE  English  were  beyond  measure  astonished  at 
their  reception,  on  coming  to  anchor  in  Karakakooa- 
Bay  a  second  time.  No  shouts,  bustle,  or  confusion, 
but  a  solitary  bay,  with  hardly  a  canoe  stirring,  was 
observed.  The  curiosity  of  the  natives,  indeed, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  diminished  by  this  time  ; 
but  the  hospitable  treatment  the  English  had  conti- 
nually been  favoured  with,  and  the  friendly  footing 
on  which  they  parted,  induced  them  to  expect  that, 
on  their  return,  they  would  have  received  them  with 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  appearance  was  thus 
explained  by  the  retiu'n  of  a  boat  which  had  been 
sent  on  shore.  That  Terreeoboo  was  absent,  and 
that  the  bay  was  tabooed.  This  account  aiipeared 
very  satisfactory  to  many;  but  others  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was,  at  this  time,  something  very  dubious 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  ;  and  that  the  taboo, 
or  interdiction,  on  pretence  of  Terreeoboo's  absence, 
was  artfully  contrived,  to  give  him  time  to  consult 
his  chiefs  in  what  manner  they  should  be  treated. 
They  never  could  ascertain  whether  these  suspicions 
were  well  founded,  or  whether  the  natives  had  given 
a  true  account,  A  cause  of  suspicion  might  also 
arise  from  the  following  circumstance.  A  native 
having  sold  a  hog  on  board  the  Resolution,  and  re- 
ceived the  price  agreed  on,  Pareea,  who  saw  the 
transaction,  advised  the  seller  not  to  part  with  his 
hog,  without  an  advanced  price.  For  his  interfer- 
ence 
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■ence  in  this  business,  he  was  harshly  spoken  to,  and 
pushed   away  :  and  as  the  tiihno  was  soon  laid  on  tlie 
bay,  it  was  at  first  sujijiosed  to  be  in  conse(|nence  of 
the  a(fiont  oftered   to   the   chiel'.     These  two  «;auses 
considered,  it  was  extremely   difficult  to  draw  anv 
certain  conclusions.     Lieutenant  Kinsj   also  received 
information  that  several  chiefs  were  asseml)ie(l  near 
the  beach,  and   were  driving  away  the  natives,  who 
assisted  the  sailors  in  rolling-  the  casks  to  the  shore  ; 
that  tlieir  behaviour  seemed   e\cee(hnt>ly   suspicions, 
and  liable  to  raise   further   disturbance.     The  lieute- 
nant sent  a  marine   with  the  ofKcer  who  brouoht  the 
intelligence,   agreeable  to  his  request,  but  permitted 
him  to  take  only  his  side-arms.     The  officer  in  a  short 
time  returned,  and  informed  Mr.  King  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  armed  themselves  with  stones,   and   were 
become  tumultuous.     He  therefore  went  himself  to 
the  spot,  attended  by  a  marine  with  his  musket.     At 
their  api>roach  the  islanders  threw  awav  their  stones  ; 
and  on  Mr.  King's  application  to  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  mob   was  dispersed.       Every   thing   being  now 
quiet,  Mr.   King  went  to  meet  captain  Cook,  who 
was  then  coming  on  shore   in   the   pinnace.     He  re- 
lated to  him   what  had  recently  happened  ;    and  re- 
ceived orders  to  fire  a   ball  at  the  offenders,   if  they 
again  behaAed  insolently,  and  i)egan  to  throw  stones. 
In  conseipience  of  these  directiims,  Mr.    King  gave 
orders   to   the    corporal,    that   the   seiitinels'    pieces 
should  be  loaded  with  bail,   instead  of  shot.     A  con- 
tinued fire  of  muskets  being  heard  from   the  Disco- 
very, and   perceived  to  be  directed  at  a  canoe  which 
was  hastening   towar«ls  the  shore,  with  one   of  the 
small  boats  \\\   pursuit  of  it,  this  firing,  it   was   con- 
cluded,  was   in    conseqnence  of  a  theft.       Captain 
Cook,  therefore,  ordered   Mr.    King   to  follow    him 
with  a  marine  armed,  and  to  endea\our   to  seize  the 
people  as  they  landed.     They  accordingly  ran  to  the 
place  where  the  canoe  was  e  pected  to  come  ashore, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  time;  the  people  having  quitted 
it,  and  tied  into  the   country  before  they   came  up. 
Being  wholly  ignorant,  at  this  time,  that  the  goods 
had  been  already  restored,  and  thinking  it  probable, 
from  what  they   had  observed,  that  they  might  be  of 
importance,  they  did   not  choose  to  relinquish  their 
endeavours  to  recover  them  ;  and  having   inquired  of 
the  natives  what  course  the  people   had  taken,   they 
pursued   them  till   it   was  almost   dark,    when   they 
supposed  themselves  to  be  about  three  miles  from  the 
tents  ;   and  thinking-  the  islanders  amused  them  with 
false  information  in  their  pursuit,   gave  up  the  search, 
and   returned.     An  incident  occurred  during  their 
absence,  that  occasioned  a  difference  of  a  very  serious 
nature.     The  officer  who  had   been  dispatched  in  the 
small  boat  after  the  thieves,  and  who  was  returning 
on  boaril  with  the  booty  that  had  been  restored,  see- 
ing captain    Cook    and    Mr.  King  engaged   in  the 
pursuit  of  the  offenders,  seized  a  canoe  which  was 
drawn  up    on   the  shore.     This  canoe  unfortunately 
belonged   to    Pareea,    who,  at  that  instant  arriving 
from  on  board  the  Di.*covery,  claimed  his  property, 
and  jirotested  his  innocence.     The  officer  persisted  in 
detaining  it,    in   which   he   was   encouraged  by  the 
crew  of  the  pinnace,  then  waiting  for  captain  Cooke  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  Pareea 
was  knocked  down  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
witli  an  oar.    Several  of  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto 
been     peaceable    spectators,    now    began  to   attack 
tMir  people  with  a  shower  of  stones,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  a   precipitate  retreat,   and   swam  off  to  a 
rock  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.     The 
pinnace    was   plundered    inuncdiately  by  the  natives, 
and  would  have  been  entirely  demolished,   if  Pareea 
had  not  interposed. 

On  hearing  these  circumstances,  captain  Cook 
expressed  the  greatest  concern,  and  discovered  some 
apprehensions,  that  the  islanders  would  oblige  him 
to  pursue  violent  measures  ;  adding,  they  must  not 
be  permitted   to   suppose  that  they  had  gained   an 


advantage.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  take  any 
ste])s  that  evening  :  ho  therefore  only  gave  orders 
that  every  islander  shonld  be  immediately  turned  out 
ot  the  ship.  This  order  being  executed,  lieutenant 
King  returned  on  shore  ;  and  the  events  of  the  day 
having-  much  al>ated  former  confidence  in  the  natives, 
a  double  guard  was  posted  on  the  morai,  with  orders 
to  let  Mr.  King  know,  if  any  men  were  lurking 
about  the  beach.  At  eleven"  o'clock,  five  of  the 
natives  were  seen  creeping  round  the  bottom  of  the 
moi-ai :  they  api>roached  with  great  caution,  and,  at 
last,  perteiving  they  were  discovered,  immediately 
retired  out  of  sight.  About  midnight  one  of  them 
ventured  himself  near  the  observatory,  when  a  sen- 
tinel fired  over  him,  on  which  they  all  lied  ;  and 
there  wasno  further  distnri)ance  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  \e\t  morning  Mr.  King  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Discovery's  cutter  had,  some  time  in 
the  night,  been  stolen  from  the  buoy  where  it  had 
been  moored. 

Going  on  board  the  Resolution,  he  found  the 
mariners  were  arming  themselves,  and  captain  Cook 
busied  in  loatiiiig  his  double-barelled  gun.  Whilst 
he  was  acquainting  him  with  what  had  happened 
in  the  night  at  the  morai,  he  eagerly  interrupted 
him,  informing  him  that  he  had  received  inteUigence 
of  the  loss,  and  was  making  preparations  to  recover 
it. 

It  was  his  usual  practice,  in  all  the  islands  of  this 
ocean,  when  any  thing  of  consequence  had  been 
stolen  fronj  him,  by  some  stratagem,  to  get  the  King, 
or  some  of  the  principal  Erees,  on  board,  where  he 
detained  them  as  hostages,  till  the  property  was  re- 
stored. This  method  having  hitherto  proved  success- 
ful, he  meant  to  adopt  it  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and 
ga\e  orders  to  stop  every  canoe  that  should  attenq)tto 
leave  the  bay  ;  resolving  to  seize  and  destroy  them  if 
the  cutter  conld  not  be  recovered  by  peaceable  means. 
Pursuant  to  this  order,  the  boats  of  the  ships,  pro- 
perly manned  and  armed,  were  stationed  across  the 
bay;  and,  before  Mr.  King  quitted  the  ship,  some 
great  guns  were  fired  at  two  canoes  that  were  at- 
tempting to  escape. 

Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  King  quitted  the  ship  toge- 
!  ther:  the  former  in  the  pinnace,  with  Mr.  Phillips, 
I  lieutenant  of  nuu-ines,  and  nine  privates;  and  the 
I  latter  ui  the  small  boat.  'Ihe  last  orders  Mr.  King- 
received  from  captain  Cook  were,  to  quiet  the  minds 
!  of  the  natives  on  that  side  the  bay  where  our  peo[)le 
j.  were  stationed,  by  the  strongest  assurances  that  they 
I  should  not  be  injured;  to  keep  his  people  together, 
and  to  be  conliuually  on  his  guard.  Cajjlain  Cook 
and  Ml-.  King  then  separated ;  the  captain  going 
towards  Kowrowa,  where  Terreeoboo  resided,  while 
Mr.  King  proceeded  to  the  beach.  His  first  business, 
when  he  arrived  on  shore,  was,  to  issue  strict  orders 
to  the  marines  to  continue  within  the  tent,  to  charge 
their  nmskets  with  ball,  and  not,  on  any  considera- 
tion, to  quit  their  arms.  He  then  attended  old  Kaoo 
and  the  priests  at  their  res|)ecti\e  huts,  and  explained 
to  them  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  reason  of  the 
hostile  preparations  which  had  so  exceedingly  alarmed 
them.  He  found  they  were  i>o  strangers  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  cutter's  being  stolen,  and  assured 
them,  that  though  tlie  conuuodore  was  not  only  re- 
solveil  to  re<H)ver  it,  but  also  to  punish,  in  the  most 
exenqilary  manner,  the  authors  of  the  theft,  yet  that 
they,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  on  that 
side,  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  be  alarmed,  or  to 
apprehend  the  least  danger.  He  imi)ortuiied  the 
priests  to  communicate  this  to  the  peoph;,  and  entreat 
them  not  to  entertain  an  idea  of  fear,  but  to  continue 
peacealtic  and  ((uiet.  Kaoo  demanded  of  Mr.  King, 
with  great  emotii>n,  if  any  haim  was  to  happen  to 
Terreeoboo  i'  He  assured  him  there  was  not  ;  and 
both  he  aiul  his  brethren  apjjcared  much  satisfied  with 
this  assurance. 

8  G  Captain 
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Captain  Cook  having  landed  at  Kowrowa,  with 
the  lieutenant  and  nine  maiints,  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately into  the  village,  where  he  was  respect- 
fully received ;  the  people,  as  usual,  prostrating 
themselves  before  him,  and  making  their  accustomed 
offerings  of  small  hogs.  Perceiving  that  his  design 
was  not  SHspected,  his  next  step  was  to  inquire  for 
the  king  and  the  two  boys,  his  sons,  who  had  been 
almost  continually  his  guests  on  board  the  Resolution. 
The  boys  presently  returned  with  tlie  natives,  who 
had  been  searching*  for  them,  and  immediately  con- 
ducted captain  Cook  to  the  iiabitation  where  Ter- 
reeoboo  had  slept.  The  old  man  had  just  awoke  ; 
and  after  some  conversation  respecting  the  loss  of  the 
cutter,  from  which  the  conuiiodore  was  convinced 
that  he  was  not  in  any  wise  privy  to  it,  he  invited 
him  to  accompany  him,  and  spend  the  day  on  board 
the  Resolution.  The  king  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  arose  immediately  to  accompany  him.  The  two 
boys  were  already  in  the  pinnace,  and  the  rest  ot  the 
party  ajjproaching  the  water-side,  when  a  woman, 
named  Kanee-Karabeea,  tite  mother  of  the  boys, 
and  one  of  Terreeoboo's  favourite  wives,  followed 
him,  beseeching  him,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  not 
to  go  on  board.  Two  chiefs,  who  came  with  her, 
took  hold  of  him,  and,  insisting  he  should  proceed 
no  farther,  obliged  him  to  sit  down.  The  islanders, 
now  collecting  in  vast  numbers  along  the  shore,  who 
had  probably  been  alarmed  by  the  discharging  of  tlie 
great  guns,  and  the  hostile  appearances  in  the  bay, 
gathered  together  round  captain  Cook  and  Ter- 
reeoboo.  Thus  situated,  the  lieutenant  of  marines, 
perceiving  that  his  men  were  huddled  together  in 
the  crowd,  and  consequently  unable  to  use  their 
arms,  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a  necessity  for  it, 
proposed  to  captain  Cook,  to  draw  them  up  along 
the  rocks,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  po- 
pulace making  way  for  them  to  pass,  the  lieutenant 
drew  them  up  in  a  line,  within  about  thirty  yai'ds  of 
the  place  where  Terreeoboo  was  sitting. 

The  old  king  continued  all  this  time  on  the  ground, 
bearing  the  most  visible  marks  of  terror  and  dejection 
in  his  countenance.  Captain  Cook,  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  object  which  occasioned  him  to  come  on 
shore,  urged  him  most  earnestly  to  proceed  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  king  expressed  any 
inclination  to  follow  him,  the  chiefs  who  surrounded 
him  interposed  :  at  first  they  had  recourse  to  prayers 
and  entreaties,  but  afterwards  to  force  and  violence, 
and  even  insisted  on  his  remaining  on  shore.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  at  length,  perceiving  the  alarm  had  spread 
too  generally,  and  that  there  was  not  a  probability 
of  getting  him  off  without  bloodshed,  gave  up  the 
point,  observing,  that  to  compel  him  to  go  on  board 
would  probably  occasion  the  loss  of  many  of  the  lives 
of   the  inhabitants. 

Though  this  enterprise  had  now  failed,  and  was 
abandoned  by  captain  Cook,  yet  it  did  not  appear 
that  his  person  was  in  the  least  degree  in  danger,  till 
an  accident  happened  whicli  occasioned  a  fatal  turn 
to  the  affair.  The  boats  stationed  across  the  bay, 
having  tired  at  some  canoes  for  attempting  to  get  out, 
unfortunately  had  killed  one  of  their  principal  chiefs. 
Intelligence  of  his  death  arrived  at  the  village  where 
captain  Cook  then  was,  just  as  he  had  parted  from 
the  king,  and  was  proceeding  with  great  deliberation 
towards  the  shore.  The  ferment  it  immediately  oc- 
casioned was  but  too  conspicuous ;  the  women  and 
children  were  instantly  sent  away,  and  the  men  were 
soon  clad  in  their  war-mats,  and  armed  with  spears  and 
stones. 

One  of  the  natives  having  provided  himself  with  a 
stone,  and  a  long  iron  spike  (called  by  the  natives  a 
palioou)  advanced  towards  the  captain,  flourishing  his 
weapon  in  detiance,  and  threatening  to  throw  the 
stone.  The  captain  requested  him  to  desist  ;  but  the 
islander  repeating  his  menaces,  he  was  highly  pro- 
voked, and  tired  a  load  of  small   shot  at  him.     The 


man  was  defended  by  his  war-mat,  which  the  siiot 
could  not  penetrate ;  his  firing,  therefore,  served 
only  to  irritate  and  encourage  them.  Vollies  of 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  marines  ;  and  one  of  the 
natives  attempted  the  life  of  one  of  our  people  with 
his  pahooa,  but  not  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  he 
received  from  him  a  blow  with  the  but-end  of  his 
piece.  Captain  Cook  immediately  discharged  his 
second  barrel-loaded  with  ball,  and  killed  one  of  the 
assailants.  A  general  attack  with  stones  succeeded, 
which  was  followed  on  the  part  of  our  people  by  a 
discharge  of  musquetry,  not  only  from  the  marines, 
but  those  in  the  boats.  The  natives  received  the  fire 
with  great  firmness;  and  without  giving  time  for  the 
marines  to  charge  again,  they  rushed  in  upon  them 
with  tireadful  shouts  and  yells.  What  followe<l  was 
a  scene  of  horror  and  confusion. 

Four  of  the  marines  retreated  among  the  rocks,  and 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  three  others 
were  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  lieutenant  stab- 
bed between  the  shoulders,  but  havinof  reserved  his 
fire,  he  shot  the  man  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wound,  at  the  instant  he  was  preparing  to  repeat 
the  blow.  The  last  time  the  unfortunate  commander 
was  distinctly  seen,  he  was  standing  at  the  water's 
edge,  ordering  the  boats  to  cease  firing  and  pull  in. 
Such  as  were  present  supposed  that  the  marines,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  boats,  fired  without  captain 
Cook's  orders,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  further  effusion  of  blood  :  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  on  this  occasion  his  humaiiLly  proved  fatal  to 
him  J  for  it  was  observed,  that  while  he  faced  the 
natives  he  was  not  endangered,  but  when  he  turned 
about  to  give  directions  to  tlie  boats,  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  back,  and  fell  with  his  face  into  the  water. 
A  general  shout  was  set  up  by  the  islanders  on  seeing 
him  fall,  and  his  body  was  dragged  iiihumaidy  on 
shore,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who 
snatching  the  dagger  from  each  other's  iiauds,  dis- 
played a  savage  eagerness  to  join  in  his  destruction. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  greatest  navigator  that 
this  or  any  other  nation  ever  could  boast,  after  havitig 
successfully  led  his  crews  of  gallant  British  seamen 
thrice  round  the  world  ;  reduced  to  a  certainty  the 
non-existence  of  a  southern  continent,  concerning 
which  the  learned  of  all  nations  were  in  doubt  ;  set- 
tled the  boundaries  of  the  earth  and  sea,  ana  shewed 
the  impracticability  of  a  northrwest  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Great  Southern  Ocean,  for  which  our 
ablest  navigators  had  contended,  and  in  pursuit  of 
which  vast  sums  had  been  expended  in  vain,  and  many 
valuable  marines  had  unfortunately  perished. 

Captain  Cook  raised  himself  solely  by  his  merit 
from  a  very  obscure  birth  to  the  rank  of  post  captain 
in  the  Royal-Navy.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  his  profes- 
sion and  great  undertakings.  Deliberate  in  judging; 
sagacious  in  determining  ;  active  in  executing  :  un- 
subdued by  labour,  difficulties,  and  disappointments; 
fertile  in  expedients,  never  wanting  presence  of 
mind,  but  ever  possessing  the  full  use  of  a  sound  un- 
derstanding. In  discipline,  though  nuld  and  just,  he 
was  exact  :  he  was  a  father  to  his  people,  who  were 
attached  to  him  from  affection,  and  obedient  from 
confidence.  By  his  benevolent  and  unabated  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  his  ship's  company,  he  dis- 
covered and  introduced  a  system  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  of  seamen,  which  has  proved  wonder- 
fully efficacious.  With  a  company  of  118  persons 
he  performed  his  second  voyage,  and  but  one  of 
these  died  of  a  disease.  That  spirit  of  humanity  and 
justice  with  which  he  treated  the  savages,  wherever 
he  found  them,  when  opposed  to  the  ferocious  and 
inhuman  conduct  of  the  first  conquerors  in  the  New 
World,  does  honour  to  his  age  and  country,  and 
will  hand  hinj  down  with  reverence  to  posterity. 
Nor  was  his  humanity  less  conspicuous  in  his  endea- 
vours to  civilize  the  natives  of  tliose  remote  regions, 

and 
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and  to  introduce  some  of  our  most  useful  animals, 
vegetables,  and  grain  among  them. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Further  Transactions  after  Captain  Cook's  Death. 
Peace  restored.  His  remains  interred.  The  Ships 
depart  from  Owhi/hee.  Suppletnentary  Observations 
on  the  Country,  ^c. 

FOUR. of  the  marines,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, being  killed  on  the  spot,  the  rest,  with 
the  lieutenant,  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  and 
made  their  escape,  under  cover  of  a  smart  fire  from 
the  boats.  On  this  occasion  a  striking  instance  of 
gallant  behaviour,  and  of  afiection  for  his  men,  was 
displayed  by  the  lieutenant  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  got 
into  the  boat,  when  seeing  one  of  the  marines,  who 
was  a  bad  swimmer,  struggling  in  the  water,  and  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  islanders,  he  instantly 
leaped  into  the  sea  to  his  assistance,  though  consider- 
ably wounded  himself;  and  after  receiving  a  blow  on 
his  head  from  a  stone,  which  had  almost  sent  him  to 
the  bottom,  he  caught  the  man  by  the  hair,  and 
brought  him  oft"  in  safety. 

For  some  lime  tlie  Enolish  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
from  the  boats  (which,  during  the  whole  transaction, 
were  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  land  than  twenty 
yards)  in  order  to  ali'ord  their  unfortunate  compani- 
ons, if  any  of  them  should  still  remain  alive,  an  op- 
portunity of  effecting  their  escape.  These  continued 
efforts,  seconded  by  a  few  guns,  tliat  were  at  the 
same  time  fired  from  the  Resolution,  having  at  length 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire,  a  small  boat,  manned 
by  five  midshipmen,  pulled  towards  the  shore,  where 
they  perceived  the  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  without 
any  signs  of  life.  However,  they  judged  it  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  bring  them  off"  with  so  inconsiderable  a 
force,  and  therefore  returufd  to  the  ships,  leaving  the 
bodies,  together  with  ten  stands  of  arms,  in  the  na- 
tives' possession. 

When  the  general  consternation,  consequent  on  the 
news  of  the  late  melancholy  event  had,  in  some 
degree,  subsided,  the  grand  object  of  attention  was 
the  party  of  our  people  at  the  morai,  whose  situation 
was  highly  critical  and  important.  Besides  the  lives 
of  the  men,  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  and  the  re- 
turn of  at  least  one  of  the  ships,  were  involved  in 
the  same  common  danger,  as  the  mast  of  the  Reso- 
lution, and  thi  principal  part  of  the  sails,  were  on 
shore  guarded  l)y  only  six  marines. 

Lieutenant  King  stationed  the  whole  body  of  ma- 
rines on  the  top  of  the  morai,  which  formed  a  strong 
and  advantageous  post;  and  having  entrusted  it  to  the 
command  of  an  officer,  he  went  on  board  the  Disco- 
very, in  order  to  confer  with  captain  Gierke  on  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs.  The  natives  at  first  at- 
tacked the  English  with  stones  from  behind  the  walls 
of  their  inclosures,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
they  soon  became  more  daring.  A  few  courageous 
fellows,  having  crept  along  the  beach,  under  cover 
of  the  rocks,  suddenly  presented  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  morai,  with  an  intention  of  storming  it 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  which  was  its  only  accessible 
part ;  and  tliey  were  not  dislodged  before  they  had 
stood  a  considerable  (juantity  of  shot,  and  had  seen 
one  of  their  number  fall.  The  courage  of  one  of 
these  assailants  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Having  re- 
turned with  a  view  of  carrying  oflf  his  companion, 
the  fire  of  our  whole  party,  he  received  a 
which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  body,  and 
but  a  few  minutes  after  he  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  receiving  another  wound,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating  a  second  tmie.  At  that 
moment  Mr.  King  arrived  at  the  morai,  and  saw  this 
man  return  a  third  time,  faint  witii  the  loss  of  blood 
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and  fatigue.  Being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  forbad  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  the  islander  was 
suffered  to  carry  oft"  his  frit  nd,  which  he  was  just 
able  to  accomplish,  and  then  fell  down  himself,  and 
died  by  his  side.  A  strong  reinforcement  having 
landed  from  both  ships,  the  natives  retreated  behind 
the  wall,  which  aftbrded  lieutenant  King  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  truce,  and  thereby  bringing  off", 
with  his  party,  the  very  essential  articles  that  were 
left  on  shore. 

A  consultation  having  been  held  on  board,  respect- 
ing future  measures,  the  recovery  of  captain  Cook's 
body,  and  the  restitution  of  the  boat,  were  objects 
universally  insisted  on,  but  difterent  opinions  were 
given  as  to  the  mode  of  eftecting  the  same,  some  be- 
ing for  rigorous  and  others  for  lenient  measures  ;  the 
latter,  however,  were  at  length  agreed  upon  to  be 
adopted. 

The  chief  command  of  the  expedition  now  de- 
volving on  captain  Gierke,  he  went  on  board  the  Re- 
solution, and  3Ir.  Gore  took  the  command  of  the 
Discovery. 

According  to  measures  agreed  upon  at  the  late 
consultation,  lieutenant  King  proceeded  towards  the 
shore  with  the  boats  of  both  ships  well  manned  and 
armed,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  islanders  to  a 
parley,  and  of  oi)tainiiig,  if  possible,  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  Erees.  if  he  should  succeed  in  this 
attempt,  he  was  to  demand  the  dead  bodies,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  captain  Cook;  to  threaten  them,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  with  resentment ;  but  by  no  means 
to  fire,  unless  attacked  ;  and  not  to  go  on  shore  on 
any  account  whatever. 

He  left  the  ships  with  his  detachment  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  they  approached 
the  shore  they  perceived  every  inilication  of  a  hostile 
reception.  The  natives  were  all  in  motion  ;  the  wo- 
men anil  children  retiring  ;  the  men  arming  them- 
selves with  long  spears  and  daggers,  and  putting  on 
their  war-mats.  It  also  appeared,  that  since  the 
morniug,  they  had  thrown  up  breast-works  of  stone 
along  the  beach,  where  captain  Cook  had  landed,  in 
expectation,    perhaps,   of  an  attack  at  that  place. 

As  soon  as  the  party  came  within  reach,  the  island- 
ers began  to  throw  stones  at  them  with  slings,  though 
without  doing  any  mischief.  Mr.  King  concluded, 
from  these  appearances,  that  all  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  a  parley  would  be  ineffectual,  unless  he  gave 
them  some  ground  for  mutual  confidence.  He  there- 
fore ordered  the  armed  boats  to  stop,  and  advanced 
albne  in  the  small   boat,   holdino-  in  his  hand  a  white 
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of  joy  from  the  natives,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
was  immediately  understood.  The  women  instantly 
returned  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  whither  they  had 
retired;  the  men  threw  off"  their  mats,  and  all  seated 
themselves  together  by  the  sea-side,  extending  their 
arms,  and  inviting'  him  to  land. 

Though  such  behaviour  seemed  expressive  of  a 
friendly  disposition,  he  could  not  avoid  entertaining 
suspicions  of  its  sincerity.  But  when  he  saw  Koah, 
with  extraordinary  boldness  and  assurance,  swimming 
oft' towards  the  boat,  with  a  white  flag  in  his  hand, 
he  thought  proper  to  return  this  mark  of  confidence, 
and  accordingly  received  him  into  the  boat,  though 
he  was  armed  ;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  contri- 
bute to  lessen  Mr.  King's  suspicions.  He  had,  in- 
deed, long  harboured  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Koah  ;  and  therefore,  without  ceremony,  informed 
him,  that  he  had  come  to  demand  the  body  of  cap- 
tain Cook,  and  to  declare  war  against  the  natives, 
unless  it  was  restored  without  delay.  Koah  assured 
him  that  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  he  would  go  himself  for  that  purpose  ;  and  after 
requesting  a  piece  of  iron  of  Mr.  King,  with  marks 
of  great  assurance,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam 
ashore,  calling  out  to  his  countrymen,  that  all  were 
friends  again.  Mr.  King  waited  with  great  anxiety 
1  near 
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near  an  hour  for  his  return.  During  this  interval, 
the  other  boats  had  approa(;hed  so  near  the  shore, 
that  the  men  who  were  in  them  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  a  party  of  the  islanders,  at  a  little 
distance,  by  whom  they  were  informed  that  the 
captain's  body  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  carried 
up  the  country. 

For  some  time  after,  there  appeared  a  degree  of 
ambignitv  in  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  which  raised 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  as  to  the  event  of 
their  present  operations ;  till  at  length  one  night,  it 
being  exceedingly  dark,  a  canoe  was  heard  paddling 
towards  the  ship,  and  it  was  no  sooner  perceived, 
than  both  the  sentinels  on  deck  fired  into  it.  There 
were  two  of  the  natives  in  this  canoe,  who  immedi- 
ately roared  out  "  Tintiee,"  (which  was  their  method 
of  pronouncing  Mr.  King's  name)  said  they  were 
friends,  and  had  something  with  tiiem  which  belonged 
to  captain  Cook.  When  they  came  on  board,  they 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  officers,  and 
seemed  to  be  extremely  terrified.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pened, that  neither  of  them  were  hurt,  notwith- 
standing the  balls  of  both  pieces  had  gone  through 
the  canoe. 

One  of  them  was  the  person  who  constantly  at- 
tended captain  Cook  with  the  particular  ceremonies 
before  described.  After  bewailing,  with  many  tears, 
the  loss  of  the  Orono,  as  he  called  him,  he  informed 
the  officers  that  he  had  brought  a  part  of  his  body. 
He  then  produced  a  small  bundle,  which  lie  brought 
under  his  arm  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
horror  with  which  our  people  were  seized,  upon 
finding  in  it  a  piece  of  human  ilesh,  of  the  weight 
of  about  nine  or  ten  pounds.  This,  he  said,  was  all 
that  now  remained  of  the  body  ;  that  the  rest  had 
been  cut  in  pieces  and  burnt ;  but  that  the  head, 
and  all  the  bones,  except  those  which  belonged  to 
the  trunk,  were  in  the  possession  of  Terreeoboo,  and 
the  other  chiefs;  that  what  they  had  brought  had 
been  allotted  to  Kaoo,  the  chief  of  the  priests,  for 
the  purpose  of  being'  used  in  some  religious  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  he  had  sent  it  as  a  testimony  of 
his  innocence,  and  of  his  attachment  to  them. 
Though  these  two  friendly  visitants  were  pressed  by 
the  officers  to  continue  on  board  till  the  next  morning, 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon;  declaring,  that 
if  this  transaction  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  or  any  of  the  Erees,  it  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  then-  whole 
society  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution, they  said,  would  be  recjuisite  in  returning 
on  shore.  They  added,  that  the  chiefs  were  eager 
to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  [)articularly  cautioned  our  people  against  trusting 
Roah,  who,  he  assured  them,  was  their  implacable 
enemy,  and  ardently  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
fighting.  The  two  natives  then  took  their  leave,  it 
Ijeing  about  eleven  o'clook  at  night. 

The  situation  of  the  Ensflish  was  now  extremely 
unpromising;  none  of  the  purjioses  for  which  this 
pacific  plan  of  proceedings  had  been  adopted,  having 
hitherto  been,  in  ony  respect,  promoted  by  it.  No 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  to  their  demands, 
Tliey  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  progress  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  the  natives,  who  still  remained 
on  the  shore  in  hostile  postures,  as  if  determined  to 
oppose  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  to  land  ; 
and  yet  it  was  become  absolutely  necessary  to  at- 
tempt landing,  as  the  completing  the  stock  of  water 
would  not  admit  of  any  longer  delay.  The  islandera 
behaved  in  a  manner  the  most  daring  and  presumptu- 
ous. One  of  them  had  the  insolence  to  come  within 
musket-shot  ahead  of  the  Resolution,  and,  after 
throwing  several  stones,  waved  over  his  head  the  hat 
which  had  belonged  to  captain  Cook,  while  his 
counti"ymen  on  shore  were  exulting  and  encouraging 
his  audacity. 


The  seamen  were  highly  enraged  at  this  insult, 
and  coming  in  a  body  on  the  quarter-deck,  begged 
they  might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
such  reiterated  provocations,  and  requested  Mr.  King 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  for  them,  from 
captain  Clerke,  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair 
occasion  of  avenging  the  death  of  their  nmch-lament- 
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captain  with  what  was  passing,  he  ordered  some  great 
guns  to  be  fired  at  the  islanders  on  shore  ;  and  [tro- 
mised  the  crew,  that  if  they  should  be  molested  at  the 
watering-place  the  next  day,  they  should  then  be  per- 
mitted to  chastise  them.  .- 

Before  they  could  bring  the  guns  to  bear,  the  na- 
tives suspecting  their  intentions,  from  the  bustle  and 
agitation  they  observed  in  the  ship,  had  retired  behind 
their  houses  and  walls.  They  were  oonse<]uently 
obliged  to  fire,  in  some  degree,  at  random;  notwith- 
standing which  the  shot  produced  all  the  effects 
that  could  be  desired.  For,  in  a  short  tinie  after- 
wards, they  perceived  Roah  [)addling  towards  them 
with  the  greatest  haste  :  and  when  he  arrived,  they 
learned,  that  some  people  had  lost  their  lives,  and, 
among  the  rest,  a  principal  Eree,  nearly  related  to 
Terreeoboo, 

Soon  after  Koah's  arrival,  two  boys  swam  off  from 
the  morai  towards  the  vessel,  each  armed  with  a  long 
spear  ;  and  after  they  had  approached  pretty  near, 
they  began,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  to  chant  a 
song;  the  subject  of  which,  from  their  frequently 
mentioning  the  word  Orono,  and  pointing  to  the 
village  where  captain  Cook  had  been  slain,  was  con- 
cluded to  be  the  late  calamitous  occurrence.  Having 
sung  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  plaintive 
strain,  during  all  which  time  they  continued  in  the 
water,  they  repaired  on  board  the  Discovery,  and 
delivered  up  their  spears  :  and  after  remaining  there 
a  short  time,  returned  on  shore.  It  could  not  be 
learned  who  sent  them,  or  what  was  the  object  of 
this  ceremony.  The  two  natives  who  had  visited  them 
before,  came  off  again  in  the  night,  and  assured  them, 
that  though  the  effects  of  the  great  guns  had  much 
alarmed  the  chiefs,  they  had  by  no  means  relinquished 
their  hostile  intentions,  and  advised  them  to  be  on 
their  guard. 

When  tlie  boats  of  both  ships  were  dispatched 
ashore  to  procure  water,  the  Discovery  was  war|>ed 
close  to  the  beach,  in  order  to  protect  the  persons 
employed  in  that  service.  It  was  soon  found,  that 
the  intelligence  sent  by  tlie  priests  was  not  destitute 
of  foundation,  and  that  the  islanders  were  determined 
to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  annoying  them,  when 
it  could  be  done  without  much  hazard.  It  was  now 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  burn  down  some 
straggling  huts,  near  the  wail  behind  which  they  had 
sheltered  themselves.  In  executing  the  orders  that 
were  given  for  that  purjtose,  some  were  hurried  into 
acts  of  devastation  and  cruelty. 

In  escaping  from  the  tlames,  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  shot ;  and  the  party  cut  off  the  heads  of 
two  of  them,  and  brought  them  on  board.  The  fate 
of  one  unhappy  native  was  much  lamented  by  them 
all.  As  he  was  repairing  to  the  well  for  water,  he 
was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  marines.  The  ball  hap- 
pened to  strike  his  calabash,  which  he  instantly  threw 
from  him,  and  rau  off.  He  was  pursued  into  one  of 
the  caves,  and  no  lion  could  have  defended  his  den 
with  greater  bravery  antl  fierceness  ;  till,  at  length, 
after  he  had  found  means  to  keep  two  of  his  pur- 
suers at  bay  for  a  considerable  time,  he  expired,  co- 
vered with  wounds.  This  accident  fir^t  brought  the 
English  acquamted  with  the  use  to  which  these 
caverns  were  applied. 

A  man,  much  advanced  in  years,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, bound,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  Resolution, 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  heads  of  his  two  country- 
men. Horror  could  not  be  more  strongly  pourtrayed 
than  in  the  face  of  this   person ;  nor  so   violent  a 
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transition  to  immoderate  joy,  as  when  he  was  untied, 
and  given  to  understand  that  he  might  depart  in 
safety.  He  shewed  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  gra- 
titude, as  he  returned  afterwards  with  a  present  of 
provisions. 

Yet,  amidst  all  these  disturbances,  the  female  na- 
tives who  were  on  board  did  not  offer  to  depart,  or 
discover  any  apprehensions,  either  for  themselves  or 
their  friends  on  shore.  They  appeared,  indeed,  so 
perfectly  unconcerned  for  the  latter,  that  some  of  them 
who  were  on  deck  when  the  village  was  in  flames, 
seemed  to  admire  the  spectacle,  and  frequently  ex- 
claimed, that  it  was  maitai,  or  very  fine. 

At  length  a  chief  named  Eappo,  a  man  of  the  first 
distinction,  came  with  presents  from  Terreeoboo,  to 
sue  for  peace.  These  presents  were  accepted,  and 
the  chief  was  dismissed  with  the  following  answer : 
That  no  peace  would  be  granted,  till  the  remains  of 
captain  Cook  should  be  restored. 

Information  was  received  from  Eappo,  that  the 
flesh  of  all  the  bones  of  our  people  who  had  been 
slain,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  trunks,  had  been 
burnt ;  that  the  limb-bones  of  the  marines  had  been 
distributed  among  the  interior  chiefs  ;  and  hat  the 
remains  of  captain  Cook  had  been  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows :  the  head  to  a  great  Eree,  called  Kahoopenu  ; 
the  hair  to  Maiha-Maiha;  and  the  arms,  legs,  and 
thighs,  to  Terreeoboo.  Eappo  was  very  urgent  that 
one  of  our  officers  should  go  on  shore,  and  offered  to 
remain  on  board,  in  the  mean  time,  as  an  hostage. 
This  request,  however,  was  not  complied  with  ;  and 
he  departed  with  a  promise  of  bringing  the  bones  the 
following  day. 

A  numerous  body  of  the  natives  was  seen  in  the 
morning  descending  the  hill,  which  is  over  the  beach, 
in  a  sort  of  procession,  each  man  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  two  or  three  sugar-canes,  and  some  bread- 
fruit, plantains,  and  taro,  in  his  hand.  They  were 
preceded  by  two  drummers,  who,  when  they  reached 
the  water-side,  sf^ated  themselves  by  a  white  flag, 
and  began  beating  their  drums,  while  those  who  had 
followed  them  advanced,  one  by  one,  and  deposited 
the  presents  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  after 
which  they  retired  in  the  same  order.  Soon  after- 
wards, Eappo  appeared  in  a  long  feathered  cloak, 
bearing  something  with  great  solemnity  in  his  hands  ; 
and  having  stationed  himself  on  a  rock,  he  made 
signs  that  a  boat  should  be  sent  him. 

Captain  Clerke  went  himself  in  the  pinnace  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  ordered  Mr.  King  to  attended  him  in 
the  cutter.  When  they  arrived  at  the  beach,  Eappo, 
entering  the  pinnace,  delivered  the  bones  to  captain 
Clerke,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  quantity  of  fine  new 
cloth,  and  covered  with  a  spotted  cloak  of  black  and 
white  feathers.  In  this  bundle  were  found  both  the 
hands  of  captain  Cook  entire,  which  were  well 
known  from  a  scar  on  one  of  them,  that  divided  the 
fore  finger  from  the  thumb,  the  whole  length  of  the 
metacarpal-bone  ;  the  skull,  but  with  the  scalp  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  wanting  ; 
the  scalp  with  the  ears  adhering  to  it,  aiid  the  hair 
upon  it  cut  short ;  the  bones  of  both  the  arms,  with 
the  skin  of  the  fore-arms  hanging  to  them  ;  the  bones 
of  the  thighs  and  legs  joined  together,  but  without 
the  feet.  The  ligaments  of  the  joints  were  observed 
to  be  entire:  and  the  whole  shewed  sufliicient  marks 
of  having  been  in  the  fire,  except  the  hands,  which 
had  the  flesh  remaining  upon  them,  and  were  cut  in 
several  places,  and  crammed  with  salt,  most  probably 
with  a  view  of  preserving  them.  The  skull  was 
free  from  any  fracture,  but  the  scalp  had  a  cut  in  the 
back  part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  and  feet,  which 
were  wanting,  had  been  seized,  as  Eappo  said,  by 
difl^erent  Erees ;  and  he  added,  that  Terreeoboo  was 
using  every  means  to  recover  them. 

Eappo,  and  the  king's   son,  came   afterwards  on 
board,  and  brought   with   them  not  only  the  remain- 
ing bones  of  captain  Cook,  but  likewise  the  barrels 
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of  his  gun,  his  shoes,  and  some  other  trifles  which 
had  belonged  to  him.  Eappo  declared  that  Terree- 
oboo, Maiha-Maiha,  and  himself,  were  extremely  de- 
sirous of  peace  ;  that  they  had  given  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  it ;  and  that  they  had  been  prevented 
from  giving  it  sooner  by  the  other  chiefs,  many  of 
whom  were  still  disaffected.  He  lamented,  with  the 
most  lively  sorrow,  the  death  of  six  chiefs,  who  had 
been  killed  by  our  people,  some  of  whom,  he  said, 
were  among  their  best  friends.  He  said  that  the 
cutter  had  been  taken  awav  by  Pareea's  people,  pro- 
bably in  revenge  for  the  blow  that  he  had  received, 
and  that  it  had  been  broken  up  the  following  day. 
'Ihe  armsof  the  marines,  which  were  now  demanded, 
had  been  carried  off"  by  the  populace,  and  were  irre- 
coverable. 

It  now  only  remained,  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
to  perform  the  last  solemn  offices  to  their  excellent 
commander.  Ea[)po  was  dismissed  with  orders  to 
talwo  all  the  bay  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  bones 
having  been  deposited  in  a  coffin,  the  funeral  service 
was  read  over  them,  and  they  were  committed  to  the 
deep  with  the  usual  military  honours. 

Matters  being  now  amicably  settled,  captain  Clerke 
gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  unmoor,  and  for  all  'he 
natives  to  be  dismissed.  The  chiefs  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  their  visitors  ;  and  the  anchor  being  weighed, 
they  stood  out  of  Karakakooa  Bav  ;  but  not  without 
many  sighs  from  the  crews,  for  the  loss  of  their  great 
commander. 

On  lea\?ing  Karakakooa-Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Owhyhee,  the  ships  passed  Tahoora,  and  touched  at 
Woahoo  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  disappointment  in 
attempting  to  water,  proceeded  to  Atooi,  and  came 
to  anchor  in  their  tormer  station.  Our  people  imme- 
diately observed,  on  the  natives  coming  on  board, 
that  there  was  not  that  complacency  in  their  coun- 
tenances, or  cordiality  in  their  manner,  as  when 
they  first  visited  them.  Indeed,  they  gave  evident 
tokens  of  ^disposition  totally  reverse  from  that  which 
they  had  discovered  before,  and  seemed  much  in- 
clined to  hostility.  The  main  design,  in  touching  at 
this  island,  was  to  procure  water,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple were  much  annoyed,  and  obstructed  by  the  natives.  , 
At  length,  however,  after  great  difficulty,  and  some 
encountets,  it  was  completed. 

When  the  ofiicers,  whose  presence  was  required  on 
shore,  returned  to  the  ships,  they  were  informed, 
that  several  chiefs  had  been  on  board,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  conduct  of  their  coimtrymen.  Piesents 
were  afterwards  exchanged  between  captain  Clerke 
and  Toneoneo,  who  held  the  supreme  power,  and 
apparent  amity  subsisted  till  the  ships  left  the  island, 
and  proceeded  to  Oneeheow,  from  which  they  sailed, 
in  prosecution  of  their  voyage  to  the  northward,  in 
March  1779. 

The  group  of  islands  called  by  the  general  appel- 
lation of  the  Sandwich-Islands,  were  found,  at  length, 
to  be  eleven  in  number;  and  as  our  navig.itors  could 
never  learn  that  the  natives  had  knowlelge  ot  any 
other  islands,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  are  no 
others  in  their  vicinity.  Of  these  we  have  mentioned 
six,  viz.  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Oreehoua, 
Tahoora,  and  Owhyhee,  the  grand  and  principal 
scene  of  action.  The  others  arc  called  Morotoi, 
Morotinnee,  Ranai,   Kahowrowhee,    and    Moodoo- 


Papapa.     These  agree,  in 


general,  with  the  descrip- 
;  and  Morotinnee,  as  well 


tion  given   of  the  former  : 
as  Tahooraf  is  uninhabited. 

There  are  two  mountains  in  the  island  of  Owhy- 
hee deserving  of  notice.  The  first,  called  Mouna- 
Kaah  (or  the  mountain  Kaah)  rises  in  three  peaks, 
continually  covered  with  snow,  and  may  be  discerned 
at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues.  The  coast  to  the 
northward  of  this  mountain  is  composed  of  high  and 
abrupt  cliflTs,  from  which  fall  many  beautiful  cascades 
of  water.  The  mountain  is  very  steep,  and  its  lower 
part  abounds  with  wood. 
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On  the  ships  doubling  the  east  part  of  the  island, 
they  had  sight  oF  another  snowy  mountain,  called  by 
the  natives  Mouna-Roa  (or  the  extensive  niountain) 
wliich  during  the  whole  time  they  were  sailing  along 
the  south-eastern  side,  continued  to  be  a  very  conspi- 
cuous object.  It  was  flat  at  the  summit,  which  was 
perpetually  involved  in  snow  ;  and  they  once  observ- 
ed its  sides  also  slightly  covered  with  it  for  a  con- 
siderable way  down.  This  mountain  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  16,020  feet;  and  therefore  exceeds  the 
height  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  by  3680  feet.  The 
peaks  of  Mouna-Kaah  seemed  to  be  of  the  height  of 
about  half  a  mile;  and,  as  they  are  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  the  altitude  of  their  summits  must  at  least 
be  18,400  feet. 

One  of  the  English,  who  set  out  on  an  expedition 
up  the  country,  principally  with  an  intention  of 
reaching  the  snowy  mountains,  under  the  guidance 
of  two  natives,  stopped,  for  the  night,  at  a  hut  they 
observed  among  the  plantations,  where  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
ships.  The  prospect  from  this  spot  was  very  delight- 
ful. They  had  a  view  of  the  vessels  in  the  bay  before 
them.  To  the  left,  they  saw  a  continued  range  of 
villages,  interspersed  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
spreading  along  the  shore  ;  a  thick  wood  extending 
itself  behind  them  :  and  to  the  right,  a  very  consider- 
able extent  of  ground,  laid  out  with  great  regularity 
in  well-cultivated  plantations,  displayed  itself  to  their 
view.  Near  to  this  spot,  the  natives  pointed  out  to 
them  at  a  distance  from  every  other  dwelling,  the 
residence  of  a  hermit,  who,  they  said,  had,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life,  been  a  great  chief  and  war- 
rior, but  had  long  ago  retired  from  the  sea  coast  of 
the  island,  and  now  never  quitted  the  environs  of  his 
cottage.  As  they  approached  him,  they  prostrated 
themselves,  and  afterwards  presented  him  with  some 
provisions.  His  behaviour  was  easy,  frank,  and 
cheerful.  He  testified  little  astonishmet  at  the  sight 
of  the  English ;  but  though  pressed  to  accept  some 
European  curiosities,  he  thought  proper  to  decline 
the  offer,  and  soon  withdrew  to  his  cottage.  The 
party  represented  him  as  by  far  the  most  aged  person 
they  had  ever  seen,  judging  him  to  be,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  of  age. 

As  they  had  supposed  that  the  mountain  was  not 
more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  distant  from  the  bay, 
and  consequently  expected  to  reach  it  with  ease 
early  the  following  morning,  they  were  now  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  distance  scarce  perceivably 
diminished.  This  circumstance,  with  the  uninhabited 
state  of  the  country,  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  entering,  rendering  it  necessary  to  provide  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  they  dispatched  one  of  their  con- 
ductors back  to  the  village  for  that  purpose.  Whilst 
they  waited  his  return,  they  were  joined  by  several 
of  Kaoo's  servants,  whom  that  generous  old  man 
had  sent  after  them,  loaded  with  refreshments,  and 
fully  authorised,  as  their  route  lay  through  his 
grounds,  to  demand,  and  take  away  with  them 
whatever  they  might  want. 

Their  surprise  was  great,  to  find  the  cold  here  so 
intense  ;  but  as  they  had  no  thermometer  with  them, 
they  could  only  form  their  judgment  of  it  from  their 
feelings,  which  from  the  warm  atmosphere  they  had 
quitted,  must  have  been  a  very  fallacious  method  of 
judging.  They  found  it,  however,  so  cold,  that 
they  could  hardlv  get  any  sleep ;  and  the  islanders 
could  not  sleep  at  all  ;  both  parties  being  disturbed, 
during  the  whole  night,  by  continual  coughing.  As 
they,  at  this  time,  could  not  be  at  any  very  great 
height,  their  distance  from  the  sea  being  no  more 
than  six  or  seven  miles,  and  part  of  the  road  on  a  very 
moderate  ascent,  this  uncommon  degree  of  cold 
must  be  attributed  to  the  easterly  wind  blowing  fresh 
over  the  snowy  mountains.  They  proceeded  on  their 
journey  early  the  next  morning,  and  filled  their  cala- 
bashes at  a  well  of  excellent  water,  situate  about  half 


a  mile  from  their  hut.  After  they  had  passed  the 
plantations,  they  arrived  at  a  thick  wood,  which  they 
entered  by  a  path  that  had  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  islar.ders,  who  frequentiv  repaired 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  catching  birds,  as  well  as 
procuring  the  wild  or  horse-plantain.  Their  progress 
now  became  extremely  slow,  and  was  attended  with 
great  labour  ;  for  the  ground  was  either  swampy,  or 
covered  with  large  stones  ;  the  path  narrow,  and  often 
interrupted  by  trees  lying  across  it,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  climb  over,  as  the  thickness  of  the  under- 
wood on  each  side  rendered  it  inijjracticable  to  pass 
round  them.  They  saw,  in  these  woods,  pieces  of 
white  cloth  fixed  on  poles,  at  small  distances,  which 
tl>ey  in>agined  were  land-marks  for  the  division  of 
property,  as  they  only  observed  them  where  the 
wild  plantains  grew.  The  trees  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  spice-tree  of  New  Holland  ;  they  were 
straight  and  lofty,  and  their  circumference  was,  on  an 
average  one  with  another,  froin  two  to  four  feet. 

Many  other  disagreeable  circumstances,  besides  the 
cold,  and  particularly  the  aversion  their  conductors 
discovered  to  going  on,  induced  this  partv  to  come 
to  a  determination  of  returning  to  the  ships,  after 
taking  a  surve)-  of  the  country  frdm  the  highest  trees 
they  could  find.  They  were  surprised  at  seeing  seve- 
ral fields  of  hay;  and  upon  inquiry  to  what  particu- 
lar use  it  was  applied,  were  informed,  that  it  was 
intended  to  cover  the  grounds  where  the  young  taro 
grew,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  scorched 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They  observed  among  the 
plantations  a  few  huts  scattered  about,  which  afforded 
occasional  shelter  to  the  labourers ;  but  they  did  not 
see  any  villages  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea  than 
four  or  five  miles.  Near  one  of  ihem,  which  was 
situated  about  four  miles  from  the  bay,  they  discovered 
a  cave,  forty  fathoms  long,  three  broad,  and  of  the 
same  height.  It  was  open  at  each  end  ;  its  sides  were 
fluted,  as  if  wrought  with  a  chissel ;  and  the  surface 
was  glazed  over,  perhaps  by  the  action  of  fire.  The 
birds  of  these  islands  are  numerous,  though  the  variety 
is  not  great.  Some  of  them  may  vie  with  those  of  any 
country  in  point  of  beauty.  Their  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  coasts  abound 
with  variety  of  fish. 

The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  doubtless, 
of  the  same  extraction  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Society  and  Friendly-Islands.  This  is  not  only  evin- 
ced by  the  general  resemblance  of  their  persons,  and 
the  great  similarity  of  their  manners  and  customs,  but 
seems  to  be  , established,  beyond  all  controversy,  by 
the  identify  of  their  language.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  difficult  to  conjecture  from  what  continent 
they  originally  emigrated,  and  by  what  steps  they 
have  diffused  themselves  over  so  immense  a  space. 
They  bear  strong  marks  of  affinity  to  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  Ladrones  and  Caro- 
line-Isles ;  and  the  same  affinity  and  resemblance  may 
also  be  traced  among  the  Malays  and  the  Battas. 
At  what  particular  time  these  migrations  happened, 
is  less  easy  to  ascertain.  They  are  indeed  very  popu- 
lous, and  have  no  tradition  respecting  their  own 
origin,  but  what  is  wholly  fabulous;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  simplicity  which  is  still  prevalent  in 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  and  the  unadulte- 
rated state  of  their  general  language,  seem  to  demon- 
strate, that  it  could  not  have  been  at  any  very  remote 
period. 

The  superiority  generally  observed  at  other  islands 
in  the  persons  of  the  Erees,  is  likewise  found  here. 
Those  that  were  seen  were  perfectly  well  formed  j 
whereas  the  lower  class  of  people,  besides  their  gene- 
ral inferiority,  are  subject  to  nil  the  variety  of  figure 
and  make  that  is  met  with  in  the  populace  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  were  more  frequent  in- 
stances of  deformity  observed  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  islands  visited.     While   the  ships  were  cruising 
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off  Owhyhee,  two  dwarfs  came  on  board,  one  of 
whom  was  an  old  man,  of  the  height  of  four  feet  two 
inches,  but  very  well  proportioned ;  and  the  other 
was  a  woman,  nearly  of  the  same  stature.  Our  peo- 
ple afterwards  saw  among  the  natives  three  who 
were  hump-backed,  and  a  young  man  who  had  been 
destitute  of  hands  and  feet,  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  birth.  Squinting  is  common  among  them,  and 
a  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  was  brought  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured.  Besides  these 
particular  defects,  they  are,  in  general,  exceeding 
subject  to  biles  and  ulcers,  which  was  ascribed  to 
the  great  quantity  of  salt  they  usually  ate  with  their 
fish  and  fleih.  Though  the  Erees  are  free  from  these 
complaints,  many  of  them  experience  still  more 
dreadful  effects  from  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  ava. 
Those  who  were  the  most  affected  by  it  had  their 
eyes  red  and  inflamed,  their  limbs  emaciated,  their 
bodies  covered  with  a  whitisli  scurf,  and  their  whole 
frame  trembling  and  paralytic,  attended  with  a  dis- 
ability of  raising  their  heads. 

The  excellence  of  their  manufactures,  and  their 
improvements  in  agriculture,  are,  doubtless,  adequate 
to  their  situation  and  natural  advantages.  The  ea- 
gerness of  curiosity  with  which  they  used  to  attend 
the  armourer's  forge,  and  the  various  expedients 
which  they  had  invented,  even  before  our  departure 
from  these  islands,  for  working  the  iron  obtained  from 
us  into  such  forms  as  were  best  calculated  for  their 
purposes,  were  strong  indications  of  docility  and  in- 
genuity. 

Tatooing,  or  puncturing  the  body,  prevails  among 
these  people  ;  and  of  all  the  islands  in  this  ocean,  it 
is  only  at  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich-Isles,  that 
the  face  is  tatooed.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  nations,  that  the  New  Zealanders  perform 
this  operation  in  elegant  spiral  volutes,  and  the  Sand- 
wich-Islanders in  straight  lines,  that  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Some  of  the  natives  have  half 
their  bodies,  from  head  to  foot,  tatooed,  which  gives 
them  a  most  striking  appearance.  It  is  generally  done 
with  great  neatness  and  regularity  ;  but  several  of 
them  have  only  an  arm  thus  marked  ;  others  a  leg  -, 
some,  again,  tatoo  both  an  arm  and  a  leg  ;  and  others 
only  the  hand.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women 
are  punctured  in  a  very  neat  manner;  and  they  have 
a  remarkable  custom  of  tatooing  the  tip  of  the 
tongues  of  some  of  the  temales.  There  was  some 
reason  to  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  puncturing 
was  often  intended  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  on  the  de- 
cease of  a  chief,  or  any  other  calamitous  occurrence  ; 
for  they  were  frequently  informed,  that  such  a  mark 
was  in  memory  of  such  a  chief,  and  so  of  the  others. 
The  people  or  the  lowest  order  are  tatooed  with  a 
particular  mark,  which  distinguishes  them  as  the 
property  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  are  respectively 
subject. 

The  natives  live  together  in  small  towns  or  villa- 
ges, which  contain  from  about  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  houses,  built  pretty  close  to  each  other, 
without  order  or  regularity,  and  have  a  winding  path 
that  leads  through  them.  They  are  frequently 
flanked,  towards  the  sea  side,  with  loose  detached 
walls,  which  appear  to  be  intended  for  shelter  and 
defence.  They  are  of  various  dimensions,  from  forty- 
five  feet  by  twenty-four,  to  eighteen  by  twelve. 
Some  are  of  a  larger  size,  being  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  entirely  open  at  one  end. 
They  are  very  cleanly  at  their  meals,  and  their  me- 
thod of  dressing  both  their  vegetable  and  animal  food 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  ours. 
The  Erees  constantly  begin  their  meals  with  a  dose 
of  the  extract  of  pepper-root,  or  ava,  prepared  in  the 
usual  mode.  The  women  eat  apart  from  the  other 
sex,  and  are  prohibited  from  feeding  on  porky  turtle, 
and  some  particular  species  of  plantains. 

They  generally  rise  with  the  sun  ;  and,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  their  repose 


a  few  hours  after  sun-set.  The  Erees  are  occupied 
in  making  canoes  and  mats  :  the  Towtowsare  chiefiv 
employed  in  the  plantations,  and  also  in  fishing  ;  and 
the  women  are  engaged  in  the  manufactory  of  cloth. 
They  amuse  themselves  at  their  leisure  hours  with 
various  diversions.  Their  young  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  are  fond  of  dancing  ;  and,  on  more  solemn, 
occasions,  they  entertain  themselves  with  wrestling, 
and  boxing-matches,  as  has  been  observed,  perfornni'd 
after  the  same  manner  of  the  natives  of  the  Friendly- 
Islands  ;  to  whom,  however,  they  are  greatly  inferior 
in  all  these  respects. 

The  music  of  these  people  is  of  a  rude  kind  ;  for 
the  only  musical  instruments  that  were  observed  among 
them,  were  drums  of  various  sizes.  Their  songs, 
hovyever,  which  they  arc  said  to  sing  in  parts,  and 
which  they  accompany  with  a  gentle  motion  of  their 
arms,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly-Islands,  have 
a  very  pleasing  effect. 

They  are  generally  addicted  to  gambling.     One  of 
their  games  resembles  our  game  of  draughts ;  but,  from 
the  number  of  squares,  it  seems    to   be  much  more  in- 
tricate.    The  board  is   of  the  length  of  about  two 
feet,  and   is  divided    into    two   hundred    and  thirty- 
eight  squares,  fourteen  in  a  row.     In  this  game  they 
Use  black  and  white  pebbles,  which  they  move  from 
one  square  to  anoiher.     Another  of  their  games  con- 
sists in  concealing  a  stone   under   some   cloth,  which 
is  spread  out  by  one  of   the   parties,  and  rumbled  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  where 
the  stone    lies.     The  antagonist  then  strikes  with  a 
stick,  that  part  of  the  cloth  where  he  supposes  it  to 
be  ;  and  the  chances  being,  upon  the  whole,  against 
his  hitting  it,    odds  of  all  degrees  are    laid,  varying 
with  the  opinion   of  the  dexterity   of   the  antagonist. 
They  often  entertain  themselves  with    races  between 
boys  and   girls,  on   which  occasions  they   lay  wagers 
with  great  spirit.     Our  people  saw  a  man  beating  his 
breast,  and  tearing  his  hair,  in  the  violence  of  rage, 
for  having  lost  three   hatchets  at  one  of  these  races, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  them  with  near  half  his 
property,  a  very  little  time  before.     Among  the   vari- 
ous diversions   of  the    children,  was  one    frequently 
played  at,  and  which  shewed  a  considerable  share  of 
dexterity.     They  take  a  short  stick,  through  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  runs  a  peg   sharpened  at  both  ends, 
extending  about  an  inch  on  each  side ;  then  throw- 
ing up  a  ball  formed  of  green    leaves  moulded  toge- 
ther, and  fastened  with   twine,  they  catch  it  on  one 
of  the  points  of  the  peg  ;  immediately  after   which, 
they  throw  it  up  again    from    the  peg,  then  turn  the 
stick  round,  and  catch  the  ball  on  the  other  point  of 
the  peg.     Thus,  for  some  time,  they  continue  catch- 
ing it  on  each  point  of  the  peg  alternately,  without 
missing  it.     They  are  equally  expert  at  another  diver- 
sion of  a  similar   nature,  throwing  up  in  the  air,  and 
catching,   in  their  turns,  many  of  these  balls :  and 
our  people  have  often  seen  little  children  thus  keep 
five  balls  in  motion  at  once. 

Their  method  of  agriculture  resembles  that  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  Erees,  or  chiefs  of  each 
district,  are  the  first  ;  and  one  of  these  is  superior  to 
the  rest,  who  was  called,  at  Owhyhee,  Eree-Taboo, 
and  Eree-Mvee ;  the  first  name  expressing  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  latter  signifying  that,  in  his  presence, 
all  must  prostrate  themselves.  Those  of  the  second 
class  appear  to  enjoy  a  right  of  property,  but  have  no 
authority.  Those  who  compose  the  third  class,  are 
called  Towtoivs,  or  servants,  and  have  neither  rank  or 
property. 

The  Erees  appear  to  have  unlimited  power  over 
the  inferior  classes  of  people  ;  many  instances  of 
which  occurred  daily,  whilst  our  people  continued 
aiTiong  them,  and  the  people  are  implicitly  obedient. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  (hat  the  chiefs  were 
never  seen  to  exercise  any  acts  of  cruelty>  injustice, 
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or  insolence  towards  them  ;  though  they  put  in  prac- 
tice their  power  over  each  other,  in  a  most  tyranni- 
cal degree,  as  appears  from  the  following  instances. 
One  of  the  lower  order  of  chiefs  having  shewn  great 
civility  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  on  his  examination  of 
Karakakooa-Bay,  Mr.  King,  sometime  afterwards, 
'  took  him  on  board  the  Resolution,  and  introduced 
him  to  captain  Cook,  who  engaged  him  to  dine. 
While  the  company  remained  at  table,  Pareea  enter- 
ed, whose  countenance  manifested  the  highest  indig- 
nation at  seeing  their  guest  so  honourably  entertained. 
He  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  would 
have  dragged  him  out  of  the  cabin,  if  the  captain 
had  not  interfered.  After  much  altercation,  no  other 
indulgence  could  be  obtained  (without  quarrelling 
with  Pareea)  than  that  the  guest  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  cabin,  on  condition  that  he  seated 
himself  on  the  floor,  while  Pareea  occupied  his  place 
at  the  table.  An  instance,  somewhat  similar  hap- 
pened when  Terreeoboo  came  first  on  board  the  Re- 
solution, when  Maiha-Maiha,  who  attended  him, 
seeing  Pareea  upon  deck,  turned  him  most  ignomini- 
ously  out  of  t!ie  ship  ;  even  though  the  officers  knew 
Pareea  to  be  a  man  of  the  first  consequence. 

Little  information  could  be  obtained  respecting 
their  administering  of  justice.  If  a  quarrel  arose 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  some  chief.  If  an  inferior 
chief  had  offended  one  of  superior  rank,  his  punish- 
ment was  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  the  superior  at 
that  moment.  If  he  should  fortunately  escape  the 
first  transports  of  his  rage,  he  perhaps  found  means, 
through  the  mediation  of  others,  to  compound  for  his 
offence,  by  all  or  part  of  his  effects. 

As  to  their  religion,  it  resembles  that  of  the  Society 
and  Friendly-Isles.  In  common  with  each  other, 
they  have  all  their  morais,  their  whattas,  their  sacred 
songs,  and  their  sacrifices.  The  ceremonies  here, 
are,  indeed,  longer  and  more  numerous  than  in  the 
islands  abovementioned. 

The  Society  and  Friendly  islanders  pay  adoration 
to  particular  birds,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  custom  ex- 
tremely prevalent  in  these  islands.  Ravens  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief  objects  of  it  here  ;  for  Mr.  King  saw 
two  of  these  birds  perfectly  tame,  at  the  village  of 
Kakooa,  and  was  told  they  were  Eatooas.  He  of- 
fered several  articles  for  them,  which  were  all  re- 
fused ;  and  he  was  'particularly  cautioned  not  to  hurt 
or  offend  them.  The  prayers  and  offerings  made  by 
the  priests  before  their  meals,  may  be  classed  among 
their  religious  ceremonies.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  human  sacrifices  are  common  here.  They 
have  one  most  extraordinary  religious  custom,  which 
is  that  of  knocking  out  their  fore-teeth.  Most  of  the 
common  people,  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  had  lost  one 
or  more  of  them  ;  and  this,  it  seems,  was  considered 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Eatooa,  to  avert  his 
anger  on  particular  occasions. 

The  English  could  derive  but  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation of  their  opinions  respecting  a  future  state. 
On  enquiring  of  them  whither  the  dead  were  gone, 
they  were  told  that  the  breath,  which  they  seemed 
to  consider  as  the  immortal  part,  was  fled  to  the 
Eatooa.  They  seemed  also  to  give  a  description  of 
some  place,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  abode  of  the 
dead  ;  but  they  could  not  learn  that  they  had  any  idea 
of  rewards  or  punishments. 

Of  their  marriages  it  can  only  be  said,  that  such  a 
compact  seems  to  exist  among  them.  Whether  poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  or  whether  it  is  mixed  with  concu- 
binage, could  not  be  ascertained. 

From  the  following  instance,  it  appears,  that  among 
married  women  of  rank,  not  only  fidelity,  but  even  a 
degree  of  reserve,  is  required. 

Omeah,  a  chief  of  the  highest  dignity,  rose  two  or 
three  times  from  his  place,  at  one  of  their  boxing- 
matches,  and  approached  his  wife  with  strong  marks 
of  displeasure,   commanding  her,  as    was  supposed. 


to  withdraw.  Whether  he  thought  her  beauty  en- 
gaged too  much  of  the  attention  of  his  visitors,  or 
whatever  might  be  his  motives,  there  certainly  ex- 
isted no  real  cause  of  jealousy.  She,  however,  con- 
tinued in  her  place,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
tertainment, joined  the  party  of  officers,  and  even 
solicited  some  trifling  presents.  She  was  informed 
that  they  had  not  any  about  them ;  but  that  if  she 
would  accompany  them  to  the  tent,  she  should  be 
welcome  to  make  choice  of  what  she  liked.  She 
accordingly  proceeded  with  them,  which  being  ob- 
served by  Omeah,  he  followed  in  a  great  rage,  seized 
her  by  the  hair,  and  with  his  fists,  began  to  inflict 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Having  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  this  treatment,  the  officers  were  ex- 
ceedingly concerned  at  it ;  though  they  understood 
it  would  be  highly  improper  for  them  to  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife  of  such  superior  rank. 
The  natives  however,  at  length  interposed ;  and  the 
next  day  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  them 
together,  perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other :  and, 
what  was  extremely  singular,  the  wife  would  not 
permit  them  to  rally  the  husband  on  his  behaviour, 
which  they  had  an  inclination  to  do  ;  plainly  telling 
them,  that  he  acted  very  properly. 

The  English  had  twice  an  opportunity,  while  the 
ships  lay  at  Karakakooa-Bay,  of  seeing  a  part  of 
their  funeral  rites.  Hearing  of  the  death  of  an  old 
chief,  not  far  from  the  observatories,  some  of  them 
repaired  to  the  place,  where  they  beheld  a  nuniber 
of  people  assembled.  They  were  seated  round  an 
area,  fronting  the  house  where  the  deceased  lay;  and 
a  man,  having  on  a  red  feathered  cap,  came  to  the 
door,  constantly  putting  out  his  head,  and  making 
a  most  lamentable  howi,  accompanied  with  horrid 
grimaces,  and  violent  distortions  of  the  face.  A  large 
mat  was  afterwards  spread  upon  the  area,  and  thir- 
teen women  and  two  men,  who  came  out  of  the 
house,  sat  down  upon  it  in  three  equal  rows ;  three 
of  the  women,  and  the  two  men,  being  in  front. 
The  women  had  feathered  ruffs  on  their  necks  and 
hands;  and  their  shoulders  were  decorated  with 
broad  green  leaves,  curiously  scolloped.  Near  a  small 
hut,  at  one  corner  of  this  area,  half  a  dozen  boys 
were  placed,  waving  small  white  banners,  and  taboo 
sticks,  who  would  not  suffer  our  people  to  approach 
them.  Hence  they  imagined  that  the  dead  body  was 
deposited  in  the  hut ;  but  were  afterwards  informed, 
that  it  remained  in  the  house  where  the  tricks  were 
playing  at  the  door  by  the  man  in  the  red  cap.  The 
company  seated  on  the  mat  sung  a  melancholy  strain, 
accompanied  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  arms  and 
body.  This  having  continued  for  some  time,  they 
threw  themselves  in  a  posture  between  kneeling  and 
sitting,  and  put  their  arms  and  bodies  into  a  most 
rapid  motion,  keeping  pace,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  music.  These  last  exertions  being  too  violent  to 
continue,  at  intervals  they  had  slower  motions.  An 
hour  having  passed  in  these  ceremonies,  more  mats 
were  spread  upon  the  area,  when  the  dead  chief's 
widow,  and  three  or  four  other  elderly  women,  came 
out  of  the  house  with  slow  and  solemn  pace,  and, 
seating  themselves  before  the  company,  began  to  wail 
most  bitterly,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  three 
rows  of  women  behind  them ;  the  two  men  appear- 
ing melancholy  and  pensive.  They  continued  thus, 
with  little  variation,  till  late  in  the  evening,  and,  at 
day-light  in  the  morning,  the  people  dispersed,  and 
every  thing  was  quiet.  It  was  said  the  body  was  re- 
moved, but  it  was  not  known  how  it  was  disposed 
of.  As  they  were  making  enquiry  of  some  of  the 
natives,  they  were  approached  by  three  women  of 
rank,  who  signified  to  them,  that  their  presence  in- 
terrupted the  performance  of  some  necessary  rites. 
Soon  after  they  had  left  them,  they  heard  their  cries 
and  lamentations ;  and  when  they  met  them  a  few 
hours  after,  the  lower  parts  of  their  faces  were  paint- 
ed perfectly  black,  in   token  of  mourning.      They 
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had  likewise  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  cere-  t 
monies  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  ordinary  class  : 
Hearing  some  mournful  cries  issuing  from  a  miserable 
hut,  they  entered  it,  and  discovered  two  women, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  mother  and  daughter' 
weeping  over  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had°  that 
moment  expired  .  They  first  covered  the  body  with 
a  cloth,  then  lying  down  by  it,  they  spread  the  cloth 
over  themselves,  beginning  a  melancholy  kind  of! 
song,  often  repeating:,  Aiceh  me  doali  !  Aweh  laime  ! 
"  Oh,  my  father  !  Oh,  my  husband  !"  In  one  corner, 
a  younger  daughter  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  hav- 
ing some  black  cloth  spread  over  her,  and  repeating 
the  same  expressions.  On  inquiry  afterwards,  how 
the  body  had  been  disposed  of,  they  pointed  towards 
the  sea,  perhaps  indicating  thereby,  that  it  had  been 
deposited  in  the  deep,  or  that  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  some  place  of  burial  beyond  the  bay,  which  was 
all  the  information  that  could  be  got  on  the  occasion. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
The  PALOS  or  PELEW-ISLANDS. 

Situafion  and  Dcscripfmi  of  these  Islands.  Vai-ious 
Parliculars  respecting  the  friendly  Intercourse  be- 
tiveen  the  English  and  the  Natives.  Great  Hospita- 
lihl  of  tlic  King,  ivho  presents  the  Captain  zvith  an 
Island. 

THAT  chain  of  islands  called  the  Palos,  or 
Pelew  Islands,  were  probably  first  noticed  by 
some  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines,  and  by 
them  named  the  Palos-Islands  ;  the  tall  palm  trees, 
which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,  having  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  ot  palos,  i.  e.  masts  of  j-hips. 
That  this  waa  the  origin  ot  their  name,  is  rendered 
still  more  probable,  as  the  Spaniards  gave  the  same 
appellation  to  all  the  numerous  islands  of  this  archi- 
pelago, most  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  New  Carolines.  The  Pclevv- Islands  are  situ- 
ated in  the  west  part  of  the  Pacific-Ocean,  between 
the  5th  and  9th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 130  and  13(3  degrees  of  east  longitude  ;  and 
though  heretofore  impertectly  noticed  by  some  sliips 
making  the  eastern  passage  trom  China,  were  never 
visited  by  any  Europeans,  till  the  crew  of  the  Ante- 
lope, captain  Wilson,  a  packet  belonging  to  the 
East  India  company,  which  was  wrecked  in  August 
1783,  landed  there,  and  were  the  means  of  discover- 
ing to  us  a  new  world,  or  set  of  human  beings,  who, 
though  of  an  uncultivated  nature,  appeared  to  be 
greatly  difl^erent  from  those  commonly  termed  savages, 
and  evince  principles  ot  humanity  and  generosity  that 
would  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  most  exalted 
of  our  race.  J'hese  islands  are  long  but  narrow,  of 
a  moderate  height,  well  covered  with  wood,  at  least 
such  of  the  islands  as  captain  Wilson's  people  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  They  are  circled  on  the  west 
side  by  a  reef  of  coral,  of  which  no  end  could  be 
seen  from  any  eminences  they  were  on  ;  this  reef  in 
some  places  extends  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  shore, 
and  not  less  than  two  or  three  in  any  parts  that  were 
visited. 

As  the  Antelope,  which  sailed  from  Macao  the 
2Uth  of  June,  1783,  was  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
from  China,  she  unfortunately  struck  on  a  rock  in  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  the  following  August. 

The  crew,  waiting  with  anxious  suspence  the  ap- 
proach of  morning,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
land  was  near,  descried,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a  small 
island  to  the  southward,  about  three  or  four  leagues 
distant;  and  soon  after  some  other  islands  were  seen 
to  the  eastward,  which  proved  to  be  those  under  con- 
sideration. 
57 
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As  the  island  (properly  called  Coorooraa,  of  which 
1  elew  IS  the  capital)  came  in  sight,  the  jolly-boat  hois- 
ted English  colours  and  fired  three  musquets  ;  which 
were  answered,  as  they  apprehended,  nearer  the 
shore,  by  a  white  flag  stuck  on  a  pole  ;  this  was 
conceived  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Malay  on 
the  island  (whom  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
mention)  and  proved  to  be  some  of  the  white  cloth 
that  had  been  given  to  the  king.  Kaa  Kook,  the 
king  s  brothrr,  and  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces, 
having  quitted    his  canoe,  came   into  the  jolly-boat. 


and  our  peofile,  on  landing,  fired  three  musquets 
more,  after  having  hoisted  their  colours,  and  fixed 
them  in  the  ground  opc-osite  a  house  close  to  the 
water  side,  at  the  end  of  a  causeway  where  they 
cnme  on  shore;  to  which  house  the  English  were 
conducted  by  Raa  Kook  to  wait  the  king's  comin"-, 
he  having  dispatched  a  messenger  to  notify  the  cap- 
tain's arrival.  Before  the  kiiig  appeared,  some  of 
the  natives  were  sent  down  with  refreshments :  they 
first  brought  a  large  tureen  made  of  wood,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  and  inlaid  with  shell,  this  was  full 
of  sweet  drink  ;  they  also  brought  a  painted  stand, 
about  two  teet  in  height,  inlaid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tureen,  ujion  which  were  sweetmeats  garnished 
with  Seville  oranges  ;  next  came  a  basket  of  boiled 
yams,  followed  by  another  of  young  cocoa-nuts; 
these  were  all  placed  in  a  kind  of  order,  preparatory 
to  the  king's  coming. 

Apprehensions  were  naturally  felt  on  account  of 
the  natives.  Boats,  however,  were  manned,  loaded 
with  such  articles  as  were  deemed  mo.'.t  necessary,  and 
dispatched  from  the  ship  under  the  direction  of  a 
principal  officer,  whose  design  was  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  in 
case  they  should  find  any.  As  the  ship  was  expected 
every  moment  to  go  to  pieces,  those  who  remained 
went  immediately  to  work  to  make  a  raft,  on  which 
when  completed,  with  the  assistance  of  two  boats, 
they  all,  except  one  man,  who  fell  overboard  before 
they  set  out,  reached  the  shore,  after  encountering 
many   difficulties. 

In  the  course  of  two  days  from  their  landing,  the 
crew  observed  some  natives  approaching,  in  canoes, 
from  the  points  of  the  bay.  This  spread  so  great  a  con- 
sternation, that  all  ran  to  their  arms  :  but  as  there 
were  only  two  canoes,  the  captain  ordered  the  people 
out  of  sight  till    further  notice. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  much  facilitated  the 
intercourse  between  our  countrymen  and  the  natives. 
A  Malay,  who  some  time  before  was  cast  away  upon 
this  island,  had  acquired  the  language  ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  Antelope's  men  was  a  native 
of  Bengal,  and  spoke  the  Malay  tongue,  by  which 
means  a  ready  communication  was  maintained  on 
both  sides,  and  all  those  impediments  were  removed 
at  once,  which  would  have  arisen  among  people  who 
had  no  means  of  conveying  their  thoughts  to  one 
another  by  language,  but  must  have  trusted  to  signs 
and  gestures,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  thou- 
sand misconceptions. 

When  the  canoes,  which  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  shore,  got  within  hearing,  the  native  of  Bengal 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Malay  tongue  ;  on  which,  though 
they  did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  they  stopped 
their  canoes.  Suon  after,  however,  one  of  them 
spoke  in  the  above  language,  asking  our  people 
"  Mho  they  were  ?  whether  they  were  friends  or 
enemies  ?"  The  native  of  Bengal,  by  the  captain's 
direction,  replied,  "  That  they  were  distressed  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  lost  their  ship  on  the  reef,  and  that 
they  were  friends."  On  this  they  seemed  to  com- 
mune together  :  and  soon  alter  came  out  of  their 
canoes,  which  captain  Wilson  observing,  he  waded 
into  the  water  to  meet  them  ;  and  after  embracing 
them  in  a  friendly  manner,  conducted  them  to  his 
officers,  and  the  others  who  had  retired. 

8  I  These 
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These  people  were  entirely  naked.  They  were  of 
a  deep  copper  colour,  and  their  skins  soft  and  glossy, 
owinj;  to  the  external  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Ench  chiet 
had  a  ba.>ket  of  beetle  nut,  and  a  bamboo  finely 
polished,  and  inlaid  at  each  end,  in  which  they  car- 
ried a  kind  of  coral,  burnt  to  a  lime,  called  chinam.  It 
wan  observed  that  all  their  teeth  were  black,  and  that 
the  beetle  nut,  of  which  they  had  always  a  quid  in 
their  mouths,  rendered  the  saliva  red,  which,  toge- 
ther with  their  black  teeth,  j»;we  their  mouths  a 
-  very  disgusting  appearance.  They  wi=re  of  a  mid- 
dling stature,  straight,  and  muscular,  their  limbs  well 
formed,  find  they  had  a  majestic  gait.  Their  hair 
was  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behiii  1  close  to  their 
heads,  which  appeared  neat  and  becoming.  Thev 
tatooed  their  legs  a  little  above  the  ancles  to  the  mid- 
dle of  their  thighs,  which  gave  them  a  deeper  colour 
than  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  None  of  them 
had  any  beards,  except  the  youngest  of  the  king's 
brotliers;  and  it  was,  in  course  of  time,  observed, 
tiiut  they  plucked  out  the  hairs  by  the  roots,  and  t'lat 
very  few  only,  who  had  strong  thick  beards,  che- 
rished and  let  them  gro^v. 

Whatever  surprise  the  singularity  of  these  natives 
might  excite  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  the  natives 
were  no  less  wrapt  in  admiration  at  their  appearance. 
The  whiteness  of  colour  attracted  them  so  much,  that 
it  was  evident  they  had  never  betore  seen  any  Euro- 
peans. They  were  continually  exclaiming,  IVcel  ! 
lucel  !  and  xved-a  trecoy  !  words  which  implied  that 
they  were  perfectly  pleased  with  their  visitors.  They 
stroked  their  bodies  and  arms  outside  the  garments, 
seeming  to  doubt  whether  their  coverings  were  not  a 
part  of  their  real  body,  being  totally  i^^norant  of  the 
use  of  clothes.  However,  the  Malay  in'ormed  them, 
that  the  English  lived  in  a  much  colder  climate  than 
theirs;  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
warmth,  to  shield  them  trom  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  that,  from  custom,  they  could  not  dis- 
pense with  if,  in  a  degree,  even  in  the  warmest  re- 
gions. 

The  hands  of  the  Europeans  next  engaged  their  at- 
tention, and  particularly  the  black  veins  of  the  wrists. 
They  probably  imagined  the  whiteness  of  the  hands 
and  face  to  be  artificial  ;  and  the  blackness  of  the 
veins  caused  them  to  think  that  it  was  a  mode  of 
tatooing  ;  for  they  desired  to  look  at  the  top  parts  of 
the  arms,  to  see  if  the  whiteness  was  continued. 
After  this  they  requested  a  further  view  of  the  body, 
when  some  ot  the  crew  opened  tfieir  bosoms,  and  told 
them  that  the  other  parts  w'ere  nearly  the  same  as 
that.  The  hair  on  the  breasts  of  the  Europeans  ex- 
cited their  astonishment,  as  they  consider  such  incum- 
brance highly  indelicate,  and  pluck  it  out  wherever 
i^  is  .'ound.  The  natives  having  in  some  degree  satis- 
lied  their  curiosity,  began  to  express  apprehensions 
that  they  had  intruded  too  much  ;  but  the  captain 
convinced  them,  by  means  of  the  Malay,  that  th^-ir 
.fears  were  groundless. 

As  the  natives  expressed  a  desire  that  captain  Wil- 
son would  send  one  ot  his  people  to  Pelew,  tiiat  the 
king  might  see  what  kind  of  beings  white  men  were, 
the  captain  complied,  and  appointed  his  brother  for 
that  purpose,  giving  him  a  small  remnant  of  blue 
cloth,  a  canister  of  tea,  another  of  sugar-candy,  and 
a  jar  of  preserved  fruit,  as  a  present  for  the  king,  of 
whom  we  shall  here  introduce  the  following  account. 

Abba  Thulle,  as  king,  was  the  first  person  in  the 
government  at  Pelew,  and  in  him  the  chief  autho- 
rity was  lodged.  He  appeared  to  be  considered  as 
the  father  ot  his  people  ;  and,  though  divested  of  all 
external  decorations  of  royalty,  had  every  mark  of 
distinction  paid  to  his  person. 

His  rupacks  or  chiefs,  approached  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  his  common  subjects,  whenever 
they  passed  near  him,  or  had  occasion  to  address  him, 
put  their  hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  towards 
the  ground  :  even  if  they  were  passing  any  house  or 


place  where  the  king  was  supposed  to  be,  they 
humiliated  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  till  they 
had  got  beyond  his  probable  presence,  when  they 
resumed  their  usual  mode  of  walking.  On  all  occa- 
sions, however,  the  behaviour  of  Abba  Thulle,  ap- 
peared gentle  and  gracious,  yet  always  full  ot  dignity  ; 
he  heard  whatever  his  subjects  had  to  say  to  him, 
and,  by  his  affability  and  condescension,  never  suf- 
fered them  to  go  away  dissatisfied. 

This  personage,  how  great  soever  he  was  held  at 
Pelew,  was  not  understood  by  the  English,  when 
there,  to  possess  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  islands 
which  came  within  their  knowledge.  The  rupacks 
of  Eonungs,  Kmillegue,  and  Arfingnll,  and  the  ru- 
pack  Meath,  were  independent  in  th.eir  own  territo- 
ries:  yet  Abba  Thulle  had  several  islands  over  which 
he  ruled. 

Upon  all  occurrences  of  moment,  he  convened  the 
rupacks  and  officers  of  state  ;  their  councils  were 
alvvavs  held  in  the  open  air,  upon  square  pavements  ; 
where  the  king  first  stated  the  business  upon  which 
he  had  assembled  them,  and  submitted  it  to  their 
consideration.  Each  rupack  present  delivered  his 
opinion,  but  without  rising  from  his  seat:  when  the 
matrer  before  them  was  settled,  the  king,  standing 
up,  put  an  end  to  the  council. — .Alter  which  they 
often  entered  into  familiar  conversation,  and  some- 
times chatted  together  for  an  hour  after  their  business 
was  dispatched. 

Wlien  any  message  was  brought  to  the  king, 
whether  in  council  or  elsewhere,  if  it  came  by  one  of 
the  common  people,  it  was  delivered  at  some  distance, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  one  of  the  inferior  rupacks;  who, 
bending  in  an  humble  manner  at  the  king's  side,  deli- 
vered the  message  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  with  his 
face  turned  aside.  His  conmiands  appeared  to  be 
absolute,  though  he  acted  in  no  important  business 
without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs.  In  council  there 
was  a  particular  stone  on  which  the  king  sat;  the 
other  rupr.cks  did  not  always  take  the  same  place, 
seating  themselves  sometimes  on  his  right  hand,  and 
sometimes  on  his  left. 

Every  dav  in  the  afternoon,  the  king,  whether  he 
was  at  Pelew,  or  with  the  English  at  Oroolong  (the 
island  he  had  given  them)  went  to  sit  in  public,  tor 
the  purpose  of  hearing  any  requests,  or  of  adjusting 
any  difference  or  dispute  which  might  have  arisen 
among  his  subjects. 

Captain  Wilson  observes,  with  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  "  this  excellent  man,  who 
ruled  over  these  sons  of  nature,  that  he  certainly,  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  shewed  himself  firm,  noble, 
gracious,  and  benevolent ;  there  was  a  dignity  in  all 
liis  deportment,  a  gentleness  in  all  his  manners,  and 
a  warmth  and  sensibility  about  his  heart,  that  won 
the  love  of  all  who  approached  him.  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  contemplative  mind,  which  he 
had  lymself  improved  by  those  rctiectio.is  that  good 
sense>dictated,  and  observation  confirmed." 

Kaa  Kook,  the  king's  brother,  and  general  of  all 
his  forces,  was  the  next  in  power.  It  was  his  duty 
to  summon  the  rupacks  to  attend  the  king,  on  what- 
ever expedition  or  purpose  they  were  called  upon: 
but  though  Kaa  Kook  acted  as  commander  in 
chief,  yet  all  the  executive  orders  came  trom  the 
king,  whenever  he  attended  in  per>on.  The  gene- 
ral, as  the  king's  ne.xt  brother,  was  his  presumptive 
heir  ;  the  succession  of  Pelew  not  going  to  the  king's 
children,  till  it  had  passed  through  the  king's  brothers  : 
so  that  after  the  demise  of  Abba  1  hulle,  the  sove 
reignty  would  have  descended  to  ilaa  Kook ;  on 
his  demise,  to  .Arra  Kooker  ;  and  at  the  death  of 
this  last  brother,  it  would  have  reverted  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Abba  Thulle';  on  which  contingency,  Qui 
I^ill,  being  the  presumptive  heir,  would,  during  the 
reign  of  his  last  surviving  uncle,  have  become  of 
course  the  heredi'tary  genera!  :  as  Lee  Boo  would 
when  the  sovereignty  had  fallen  to  his  elder  brother. 

A  particular 
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A  particular  chief,  or  rupack,  always  attended  the 
■king,  and,  being  always  near  his  person,  was  first 
consulted  :  but  whether  his  ofBce  was  religious  or 
civil,  or  botli,  could  not  be  learned  w  ith  any  certain- 
ty. He  was  not  considered  as  a  warrior,  nor  ever 
bore  arms  ;  and  had  only  one  wife,  whereas  the  other 
■rupacks  had  two.     Rut  to  resume  our  narrative  : 

The  natives  behaved  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
Jo  the  English  ;  and  their  monarch  soon  after  paid 
'them  a  visir,  with  his  son  and  broiher.  His  majesty 
■Wits  perfectly  naked,  and  had  no  kind  of  ornament 
■«r  mark  of  distinction,  like  his  principal  officers,  who 
"wore  a  bracelet  of  bone  at  their  wrists.  He  bore  a 
hatchet  on  his  shoulder,  the  head  of  which  was  made  I 
of  iron,  a  circumstance  which  surprised  our  people  I 
ilnuch,  as  all  the  oiher  hatchets  they  had  seen  were 
of  shell.  The  handle  of  it,  which  formed  a  sharp  angle, 
stuck  close  to  his  shoulder,  lying  before  and  behind, 
«nd  wanting  no  tying  to  keep  it  steady  in  walking.       | 

Ilrs  Ttiajesty  would  not  go  into  the  tents.  A  sail 
u-as  therefore  spread  for  him,  on  which  he  sat  down, 
with  his  chief  minister  opposite,  and  his  two  brothers 
•on  each  side  ;  and  the  whole  was  encompassed  by 
liis  attendants  who  were  numerous.  He  drank  a  cu() 
of  tea,  but  did  not  approve  of  the  taste.  Captain 
Wilson  availed  himself  o'^  this  opportunity  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  king  to  build  a  vessel,  in  order 
to  convey  the  crew  to  some  European  settlement  ;  and 
■highly  gratified  liim  by  causing  a  partv  of  men  to  be 
<irawn  up,  and  fire  three  vollies.  This  occasioned 
such  hooting  and  chattering,  as  equallled  in  noise 
the  report  of  the  [)ieces. 

Captain  Wilson  dressed  the  king's  son  in  a  silk  coat 
and  blue  trowsers.  He  was  a  voung  man  extremely 
well  made,  but  had  lost  his  nose,  whether  in  battle,  or 
troni  a  scrophulous  disease,  which  is  prevalent  there, 
was  not  known. 

Arra  Kooker,  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  requested 
a  white  shirt,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  given  him,  he 
put  it  on  in  transports  of  joy,  which  he  indicated  by 
•dancing  and  jumping,  and  in  forming  a  humorous 
contrast  between  his  shirt  and  his  skin.  This  prince 
had  a  great  propensity  to  mimicry,  and  often  amused 
our  people  by  taking  off  their  manners,  but  with  so 
much  good  nature,  that  no  ore  could  feel  the  least 
<)flrcnce.  He  entertained  a  great  partiality  for  their 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  he  often  fed  ;  till  at  length 
the  creature  felt  a  partiality  for   him,  and,  at  his  ap- 


of  their  time.  Tiie  king  informed  his  guests,  th&t  his 
house  was  to  be  their  abode  as  long  as  they  remained 
at  Fclew,  and  that  there  they  were  to  sleep.  After 
this  he  rose  up,  previously  apologizing  to  the  captain 
tor  retiring,  saying  he  was  going  to  bathe. 

Soon  after  a  message  came  to  Raa  Kook  from  the 
queen,  requesiing  thai  she  might  see  the  English  at 
her  dwelling.  I'hey  attended  him  thither,  and  ob- 
served immediately  before  it  a  rail,  on  which  were 
some  tame  pigeons  tied  by  the  leg.  This  is  a  bird 
held  in  such  estimation  in  those  islands,  that  none 
but  rupacks  and  their  families  are  allowed  to  eat 
them. 

As  they  approached,  the  queen  opened  her  win- 
dow, and  spoke  to  Raa  Kook,  to  desire  the  English 
would  sit  down  on  the  pavement  before  her,  which 
being  compiled  wuh,  a  nun^berof  attendants  brought 
out  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  drink.  V.'hile  they 
were  partaking  of  these,  the  queen  asked  Raa  Kook 
many  questions  about  our  people,  of  whom  she  took 
very  great  no; ice,  and  wished  some  of  them  would 
come  close  t"  the  window,  and  draw  up  their  coat 
sleeves,  that  she  might  see  the  colour  of  their  skms. 
Alter  she  had  viewed  them  attentivelv,  and  asked, 
ti'rough  Kaa  Kook,  as  many  circumstances  respect- 
ing them  as  she  thought  she  could  with  propriety 
obtrude,  she  signified  that  she  would  no  longer 
trespass  on  their  time,  by  detaining  them  ;  so  they 
rose  and  took  their  leave. 

Raa  Kook  now  took  them  to  his  own  house,  where 
they  were  uelcomed  without  anv  parade.  His  wife, 
among  other  things,  gave  them  a  broiled  pigeon,  a 
delicacy  that,  as  before  observed,  only  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  dignified. 

There  the  character  of  the  prince  appeared  in  a 
new  and  interesting  light ;  his  children  enconipassed 
him,  and  climbing  to  his  knees,  fondly  caressed  their 
father,  while  his  supreme  pleasure  appeared  to  be  in 
rolling  and  tossing  them  about.  This  domestic  scene, 
however,  so  much  occupied  the  minds  of  the  captain 
and  officers,  that  it  was  dark  before  they  thought  of 
retiring.  Raa  Kook  begged  they  would  dispense 
with  his  attendance,  and  ordered  the  Malay  to  con- 
duct tliem  to  their  destined  habitation,  where  thejr 
found  some  fish  for  supper,  sent  by  the  king.  Though 
the  night  proved  tempestuous,  their  hou.ie  was  so 
well  thatched  that  the  rain  could  not  penetrate. 

The    king  having  signified   to  captain    Wilson  his 


pearance  would  jump,  bark,  leap,  and  play  a  variety  of  |  pleasure  of  tendering  to  him  the   island  where    the 


tricks.  Arra  Kooker  would  often  iniitate  him,  in  the 
same  mode  of  salutation,  by  barking,  jumping,  &c. 
which  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  risible  faculties. 
This  prince  was  seemingly  about  forty  years  of  age, 
short  in  stature,  but  so  plump  and  fat,  that  he  was 
almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long. 

After  various  ceremonies  had  passed,  the  captain 
presented  his  majesty  with  a  scarlet  coat;  who  then 
making  signs  to  go  on  shore,  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  swam  to  land. 

When  the  captain,  and  several  officers,  reached 
Pelew,  on  a  visit  to  the  king,  they  came  into  a  large 
square  pavement,  round  which  were  several  houses, 
nnd  were  conducted  into  one  that  stood  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  sides.  Out  of  this  house  issued  a 
number  of  women,  who  were  waiting  to  see  those  new 
beings  the  English.  Those  our  people  were  given 
to  understand  were  the  wives  of  some  of  the  rupacks, 
or  great  officers  of  state.  They  were  rather  fairer 
than  the  rest  of  the  women,  had  some  little  orna- 
ments about  them,  and  their  faces  and  breasts  we!;.e 
rubbed  over  with  turmeric. 

The  king,  and  one  of  his  brothers,  led  his  guests 
into  this  house  ;  the  women  then  returned,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  much  joy,  presenting  their  com- 
pany with  cocoa-nuts  and  sweet  drink,  which  all  sat 
down  and  partook  of.  The  ladies  also  seated  them- 
selves, and  taking  a  parcel  of  leaves,  began  to  make 
nets,  an  employment  in   which  they  pass  great   part 


English  resided,  as  a  present,  and  informed  him  that 

they  distinguished   it   by  the  name  of  Oroolong,  in 

order  to  announce  possession  of  it,  the  British  pendant 

was  hoisted,  and  tliree  vollies  of  small  arms  fired.    On 

the  east-side  is  the  bay  and  hatbour,  which  lies  east  and 

west  :  it  was  judged   the  whole  circumference  of  the 

island  did  not  exceed  three  miles.     To  this  island  the 

captain  v.  ould  have   returned  the  day   following  (the 

night  he  passed  with  the  officers  under  the  roof  of  the 

hospitable  Prince  Raa  Kook)  if  the  weather  had  not 

proved  unfavourable.     They  therefore  took  a  ramble 

further  into  the   country,  where   the   lands  appeared 

to  be  pretty  well   cultivated,  and  the    villages  full  of 

inhabitants.     They  observed  that  the  lower  orders  of 

the   women  were   busied    in   looking  after  the  yam 

plantations,    which   were  mostly  in  swampy  ground. 

Others  they  found  employed  in  makin^'baskeis  and 

mats,    and    in  nursing   their  children.     Among  the 

women  uhom  Raa  Kook  condticted   about  the  cove, 

there  was  one  who  struck  all  our  coutrymcn,  as  being 

superior  in   eleganoe  and   beauty,  as  well  as  in   her 

graceful   manner  of  walking,  to  any  female  they  had 

noticed   at   Pelew  ;  she    was   very   young,  and   they 

could  not  help  making  some  enquiries   about  hef  of 

the  general  ;  who  informed  them,  that  she   was  one 

of  the  king's   wives,   and   tvas  called  Ludee.     This 

lady,  as   well  as  all  her  female  companions,  testified 

that  degree  of  surprise  which  the  first  sight  of  our 

dii^Vrcnt  works  had  excited  in  all  the  other  natives. 

The 
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The  employment  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  that 
of  gatht-ring  cocoa-nuts,  felling  trees,  and  makinj^ 
spears  and  darts,  the  chief  warlike  instruments  of  the 
Pelewans.  In  the  use  of  these  they  were  remarkably 
expert,  as  they  afforded  abundant  proof  in  divers 
engagements  with  the  subjects  of  a  neighbouring 
prince  ;  in  which  they  were  aided  by  a  select  party 
of  the  English  at  the  request  of  Abba  Thulle,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory  by  dint  of  the  superior 
force  of  our  fire-arms. 

As  the  English  had  been  useful  in  their  assistance 
against  the  enemy,  the  king  was  deliberating  what 
present  or  compensation  he  should  make  to  the  Eng- 
lish leader.  After  a  while  he  sent  him,  as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem,  two  lovely 
voung  women.  Captain  Wilson,  who  was  a  grave 
sober  man,  and  had  his  son  with  him,  a  youth  about 
seventeen,  was  particularly  embarrassed.  He,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  send  them  back  again.  The 
king  of  Pelew  was  exceedingly  unhappy  that  his 
present  was  not  accepted,  and  concluded  in  his  own 
mind,  that  their  being  rejected,  was  owing  to  their 
not  being  sufficiently  young.  To  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, after  some  strong  parental  struggles,  he  actually 
sent  captain  Wilson  his  own  daughter,  a  sweet  little 
girl,  who  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old.  She 
was  of  course  returned  also  :  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  king  that  in  this  rejection  of 
his  presents  no  insult  was  intended. 

The  death  of  Raa  Kook's  valiant  son  afforded  our 
people  an  opportunity  ot  being  acquainted  with  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  Having  been  invited  to  an  en- 
tertainment by  one  of  the  rupacks,  they  were  sur- 
prised, when  the  repast  was  ended,  at  hearing  the 
doleful  lamentations  of  women  at  a  distance  ;  and 
going  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
they  observed  a  concourse  of  females  following  a 
dead  body,  held  up  in  a*  mat,  and  laid  on  a  sort  of 
a  bier,  made  of  bamboos,  carried  by  four  men  on 
their  shoulders.  These  were  the  only  males  in  com- 
pany. Our  people  followed  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, where  the  body  was  deposited  without  any  re- 
ligious ceremony,  the  bearers  filling  up  the  grave  with 
their  hands  and  feet,  while  the  women  knelt  down, 
and  again  vented  the  most  piercing  cries,  at  times  in- 
dicating as  if  their  phrenzy  would  lead  them  to  tear 
up  the  corpse. 

The  marriages  of  these  people  are  simply  a  mutual 
contract  between  the  sexes,  which  is  held  inviolate. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  ;  but  they  have  sel- 
dom more  than  two.  They  had  no  established  reli- 
gion, but  seemed  to  possess  an  innate  confidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  virtue,  and  the  temporal  advantages 
arising  from  moral  rectitude. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

Geiieral  Remarks  on  the  Disposition,  Character,  and 
Religion  of  the  Natives.  The  Order  of  the  Bone 
described.  Intei'csting  account  of  Lee  Boo,  one  of 
the  Kind's  Sons,  intrusted  by  his  Father  to  the  care 
of  Captain  Wilson,  ivho  sails  toith  himjirst  to  China, 
and  uftericard  arrives  with  him  in  England.  Be- 
coming behaviour  of  the  young  Prince  there  ;  and 
a  feeling  particulars  of  his  death  by  the  Small- 
Fox. 

THE  conduct  of  these  people  to  the  English,  was 
from  the  first  to  the  last  uniformly  courteous 
and  attentive,  accompanied  with  a  politeness  that 
surprised  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  At  all 
times  they  seemed  so  cautious  of  intruding,  that  on 
many  occasions  they  sacrificed  their  natural  curiosity 
to  that  respect  which  decent  good  manners  appeared 
to  them   to  exact.     Their  liberality  to  the  English 


at  their  departure,  when  individuals  poured  in  all  the 
best  ihev  had  to  give,  and  that  of  articles  too,  of 
which  they  had  far  from  plenty  themselves,  strongly 
demonstrated,  that  these  testimonies  of  friendship 
were  the  elTusion  of  hearts  that  glowed  with  the  flame 
of  philanthropy  ;  and  when  our  countrymen,  from 
want  of  stowage,  were  compelled  to  refuse  the  fur- 
ther marks  of  kin'iness  which  were  offered  them,  the 
entreating  eyes,  and  supplicating  gestures  with  which 
they  solicited  their  acceptance  of  what  they  had 
brought,  most  forcibly  expressed  how  much  their 
minds  were  wounded,  to  think  they  had  not  arrived 
time  enough  to  have  their  little  tributes  of  affection 
received.  Nor  was  this  conduct  of  theirs  an  osten- 
tatious civility  exercised  towards  strangers;  separated 
as  they  were  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  character 
of  a  stranger  had  never  entered  their  imagination. 
They  felt  our  people  were  distressed,  and  in  conse- 
quence wished  they  should  share  what  they  had  to 
give.  It  was  not  that  worldly  munificence,  which 
bestows  and  spreads  its  favours  with  a  distant  eye  to 
retribution  ;  their  bosoms  had  luver  harboured  so 
contaminating  a  thought — no  ;  it  was  the  pure  emo- 
tions of  native  benevolence  !  it  was  the  love  of  man  ! 
it  was  a  scene  that  pictured  human  nature  in  tri- 
umphant colouring  :  and  whiht  their  liberality  grati- 
fied the  sense,  their  virtue  struck  the  heart  ! 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  ihe  ciiaracter  of  these 
people,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inqu.re  concerning 
their  religion  ;  which  we  shall  do  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Keate. 

"  There  are  few  people,  I  believe,  among  the  race 
of  men,  whom  navigation  hath  brought  to  our  know 
ledge,  who  have  not  shewn,  in  some  instance  or  other, 
a  sense  of  something  like  religion,  how  much  soever 
it  might  be  mixed  with  idoiatry  or  superstition;  and 
yet  our  people,  during  their  continuance  with  the 
natives  of  Pelew,  never  saw  any  particular  ceremo- 
nies, or  observed  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance 
of  public  worship.  Indeed  circumstanced  as  the 
English  were,  they  had  not  enough  of  the  language 
to  enter  on  topics  of  this  nature  :  and  it  would  also 
have  been  indiscreet  to  have  done  it,  as  such  inquiries 
might  have  been  misconceived,  or  misconstrued  by 
the  natives  :  added  to  this,  their  thoughts  were  natu- 
rally bent  on  getting  away,  and  preserving,  while 
they  remained  here,  (he  happy  intercourse  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

"  Though  there  was  not  found,  on  any  of  the 
islands  they  visited,  any  place  appropriated  for  religi- 
ous rites,  it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to 
declare,  that  the  people  of  Pelew  had  absolutely  no 
idea  of  religion.  Independent  of  external  ceremony, 
there  may  be  such  a  tiling  as  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
by  which  the  mind  may,  in  awful  silence,  be  turned 
to  contemi'late  the  God  of  nature  ;  and  though  un- 
blessed with  those  lights,  which  have  pointed  to  the 
Christian  world  an  unerring  path  to  happiness  and 
peace,  yet  they  might,  from  the  light  of  reason  only, 
have  discovered  the  efficacy  of  virtue,  and  the  tempo- 
ral advantages  arising  from  moral  rectitude. 

"  The  reader  will,  by  this  time,  liave  met  with 
sufficient  occurrences  to  convince  him,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  new  discovered  regions  had  a  fixed 
and  rooted  sense  of  the  great  moral  duties:  this  ap- 
peared to  govern  their  conduct,  glow  in  all  their 
actions,  and  grace  their  live^.  /Actuated  by  such 
principles,  we  see  them  laborious,  industrious,  and 
benevolent :  in  moments  of  danger  firm,  and  prodigal 
of  life  :  in  misfortunes  patient,  in  death  resigned. 
And  if  under  ail  these  circumstances  he  can  con- 
ceive, that  the  natives  of  Pe'ew  passed  their  lives 
without  some  degree  of  confidence,  some  degree  of 
hope,  I  have  only  to  say, -his  idea  of  mankind  must 
widely  differ  from  my  own. 

"  Superstition  is  a  word  of  great  latitude,  and 
vaguely  defined  ;  thoui^h  it  hath,  in  enlightened  eyes, 
been   called    the   offspring  of  ignorance;  yet   in  no 

times 
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times  hath  existed  without  having  some  connection 
with  rehgion.  Now  that  the  people  of  Telew  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  some  portion  of  it,  appears  from 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  king-,  when  he  saw  the  ship 
(Oroolong)  building,  "  That  the  English  would  take 
out  of  it  some  particular  wood,  which  he  perceived 
they  had  made  use  of,  and  which,  he  observed  to 
them,  was  deemed  to  be  of  ill  omen,  or  unpropitious." 
"  They  also  had  an  idea  of  an  evil  spirit,  that  often 
counteracted  hnman  attairs;  a  very  particular  instance 
of  this  was  seen,  when  Mr.  Barker  (a  most  valuable 
member  in  the  English  Society)  fell  backward  -from 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  then  on  the  stocks ;  Raa  Kook, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  observed  thereupon,  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  unhtcki/  7voodoar  people  had  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  vessel,  that  the  evil  spirit  had 
occasioned  this  mischief  to  Mr.  Barker. 

"  In  the  passage  fiom  Pelew  to  China,  somewhat 
was  discovered  in  Prince  Lee  Boo,  pretty-  similar  to 
what  is  called  second  sight.  At  the  time  he  was  very 
sea-sick,  he  said,  how  much  he  was  concerned  at  the 
distress  his  father  and  friends  were  feeling,  who  knew 
what  he  was  then  suffering.  [His  expression  at  the 
time  was,  that  he  was  sensible  his  father  and  Jamil// 
had  been  very  unhapp>/ from  knowing  that  lie  had  been 
sick.'\  The  same  anxiety  operated  on  him  on  their 
account,  when  he  perceived  his  dissolution  drawing 
near. 

"  They  certainly  entertained  so  strong'  an  idea  of 
divination,  that  whenever  any  matter  of  moment 
was  going  to  be  undertaken,  they  conceived  they 
could,  by  splitting-  the  leaves  of  a  particular  plant, 
that  was  not  unlike  our  bulrush,  and  measuring  the 
stripes  of  this  long  narrow  leaf  on  the  back  of  their 
middle  linger,  form  a  judgment  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  turn  out  prosperous.  This  was  observed 
by  Mr.  M.  Wilson,  in  his  first  visit  to  the  king  at 
Pelew ;  and,  on  enquiry,  was  afterwards  explained 
to  the  English  by  the  linguist,  as  being  done  to  dis- 
cover if  their  arrival  foreboded  good  or  ill-fortune. 
It  was  noticed  by  several  of  our  people,  that  the 
king  recurred  to  this  supposed  oracle  on  different 
occasions,  particularly  at  the  time  when  they  went 
on  the  second  expedition  against  Artingall,  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  when  he  appeared  to  be  very  unwil- 
ling to  go  on  board  his  canoe,  and  kept  all  his  atten- 
dants waiting-,  till  he  had  tumbled  and  twisted  his 
leaves  into  a  form  that  satisfied  his  mind,  and  predicted 
success.  Our  people  never  observed  any  person  but 
the  king  apply  to  this  divination. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  fond  anxiety  of  a 
parent,  on  giving  up  a  son  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
who  were  to  convey  him  to  remote  regions,  of  which 
he  could  form  to  himself  but  very  imperfect  notions, 
would,  on  so  interesting  a  point,  induce  him  to  ex- 
amine his  oracle  with  uncommon  attention  ;  and  it  is 
asHttle  to  be  doubted,  but  that  every  thing  wore,  to 
his  imagination,  a  prosperous  appearance:  yet,  to 
evince  the  fallacy  of  liis  prophetic  leaves,  they  cer- 
tainly augured  not  the  truth,  nor  presented  to  the 
father's  mind  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  son  he  parted 
with,  he  should  see  no  more! 

"  On  this  subject,  I  would  further  wish  to  bring 
back  to  the  reader's  recollection  a  few  occurrences : 
— As  Raa  Kook,  and  others  of  the  natives,  were 
two  or  three  times  present,  when  captain  Wilson,  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  assembled  his  people  to  read  pray- 
ers to  them,  they  expressed  no  surprise  at  what  was 
doino-,  but  appeared  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  English  addressed  the  invisible 
God,  whom  they  looked  up  to  for  protection  ;  and 
how  different  soever  their  own  notions  might  be, 
they  attended  the  English  on  these  occasions  with 
great  respect,  seeming  desirous  to  join  it,  and  con- 
stantly preserving  the  most  profound  silence,  the 
general  never  allow'ing  the  natives  to  speak  a  single 
word,  and  refusing  even  to  receive  a  message   from 
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the  king,  which  arrived  at  the  tents  during  divine 
service. 

"  The  ceremony  used  by  R-aa  Koolc,  after  the 
funeral  of  his  son,  when  he  repeated  somethincr  to 
himself  whilst  he  was  making  the  cocoa-nuts,  and 
the  bundle  of  beetle-leaves  which  the  old  woman 
was  to  place  on  the  yonng  man's  grave,  had  every 
appearance  of  a  pions  office  ;  and  when  he  planted 
the  cocoa-nuts,  and  some  other  fruit  trees  on  the 
island  .)f  Oroolong,  what  he  uttered  in  a  low  voice, 
as  each  seed  was  deposited  in  the  earth,  impressed 
those  present  as  giving  the  benediction  to  Uie  future 
tree  that  was  to  spring  from  it.  The  king  also,  when 
he  took  leave  of  his  son,  said  a  few  words,  which,  by 
the  solemnity  they  were  delivered  with,  and  the- re- 
spectful manner  in  which  Lee  Boo  received  them, 
induced  all  our  countrymen  to  conceive  it  was  a  kind 
of  blessing. 

"  I  must,  in  this  place,  add  a  circumstance  that 
passed  in  conversation  with  c.iptain  Wilson  and  Lee 
Boo,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  England  :  the 
former  telling  him,  that  saying  prayers  at  church  was 
to  make  men  good,  that  when  they  died,  and  were 
buried,  they  might  live  again  above  (pointing  to  the 
sky)  Lee  Boo  with  great  earnestness,  replied,  All 
same  Pelew  ;  bud  men  stay  on  earth  ;  good  men  go  into 
shy,  become  very  beautiful — holding  his  hand  in  the 
air,  and  giving  a  fluttering  motion  to  his  fingers.  This 
surely  conveyed  a  strong  idea,  that  they  believed  tha 
spirit  existed,  when  the  body  was  no  more. 

"  After  combining  all  these  facts,  and  uniting  them 
with  the  moral  characters  of  tJie  people,  the  reader 
is  left  in  a  situation  to  judge  for  himself  j  indepen- 
dent of  Lee  Boo's  declaration,  whether  it  is  probable 
that  their  lives  could  be  conducted  with  that  decency 
we  have  seen,  and  their  minds  trained  to  so  strong  a 
sense  of  justice,  probity,  and  decency,  without 
having  some  guiding  principle  of  religion  ;  thus  much, 
at  least,  I  think,  we  may  be  authorised  to  assert — If 
all  this  was  effected  without  it,  it  proves,  that  the 
natives  of  Pelew  had  been  happy  enough,  not  only 
to  discover,  but  to  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  Vir- 
tue IS  ITS  OWN  Reward." 

After  three  months  stay  on  the  island,  our  country- 
men were  enabled,  by  the  most  persevering  toil,  but 
still  more  by  the  benificcnce  and  integrity  of  the 
natives,  to  build  a  vessel  out  of  the  fragments  of  their 
wreck.  In  this,  after  leaving-  one  of  the  crew,  named 
Madan  Blanchard,  who  requested  permission  to  re- 
main on  the  island,  they  departed  on  the  riih  of 
November,  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  whence  they  afterwards  proceeded  to 
England. 

The  King  finding  the  English  were  preparing  for 
their  departure  in  their  new  vessel,  the  Oroolong, 
sent  in  the  morning  a  message  to  Captain  Wilson,  de- 
siring him  to  come  to  him  at  the  watering-place; 
and  on  his  arrival,  acquainted  h.im,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of  the  BoxE, 
and  make  him  in  form  a  rupack  of  the  first  rank. 
The  captain  expressed  his  acknowledgment  for  the 
honour  his  majesty  purposed  to  confer  on  him,  and 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  admitted  a  Chief  of 
Pelew. 

The  king  and  all  the  rupacks  then  went  and  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  some  large  trees,  and  cap- 
tain Wilson  was  desired  to  sit  at  a  little  distance ; 
when  Raa  Kook  receiving  the  bone,  presented  it  as 
from  his  brother,  Abba  Thulle,  and  wanted  to  know 
whicli  hand  he  used  in  common.  This  the  general 
wished  to  ascertain,  by  putting  a  stone  in  his  liand, 
which  he  desired  him  to  throw  at  a  distance  from 
him.  Finding  it  was  the  right  hand  he  naturally  used, 
he  was  again  recjuested  to  sit  down,  and  the  bone 
applied  to  his  left-hand,  to  see  if  it  was  large  enough 
for  his  hand  to  slip  through  :  being  not  found  suffici- 
ently so,  it  was  rasped  away,  till  judged  to  be  wido 
enough  :  when  Raa  Kook,  the  chief  minister,  and 
8K  all 
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all  the  rupacks,  proceeded  to  the  investment,  in  the 
following  manner  : 

The  general  made  a  string  fast  to  each  of  the  fin- 
gers of  the  captain's  left-hand,  and  then  lubricating 
the  hand  with  oil,  the   chief  minister  placed  himself 
behind  the  captain,  holding  him  fast  by  the  shoulders :  j 
Raa  Kook  then  passed  the   different  strings  through  | 
the  bone,  and   giving  them  to  another  rupack,   they  i 
endeavoured  to  draw  his  hand  through  ;  Raa  Kook,  ; 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  own  hand,  compressing 
that  of  the  captain  into  the  smallest  compass  he  possi-  [ 
bly  could,  so  that  the  bone  might  pass  over  the  joints. 
During  this,  the  most  profound  silence  was  preserved,  \ 
both  by  the  rupacks  who  assisted,  and  the  people  who 
attended  as  spectators,  except  by  the  king,  who  oc- 
casionally suggested  in  what  manner  they  might  faci- 
litate the  operation.     Tlie  point  being  at  last  obtained, 
and  the  hand  fairly  passed  through,  the  whole  assem- 
bly expressed  great  joy.     Abba  ThuUe  then  addres- 
sing the  captain,  told  him.  That  the  bone  shmild  be 
rubbed  bright  every  day,  and  preserved  as  a  testimony 
of  the  rank  he  held  amonyst  Ihcm  ;   that  this  mark  of 
dignity  must,  on  every  occasion,  be  defended  valiantly, 
nor  suffered  to  be  torn  from  his  arm,  but  with  the  loss 

The  ceremony  ended,  all  the  rupacks  congratulated 

captain  Wilson  on  his  being  one  of  their  order;  and 

the  inferior  natives  flocked  round  to  look  at  the  bone, 

'  and  appeared  highly    pleased  to  see  his  arm  adorned 

with  it,  calling  him  Englees  Rupack. 

This  mark  of  distinction  is  given  and  received  in 
those  regions,  as  a  reward  of  valour  and  fidelity,  and 
held  out  as  the  prize  of  merit.  The  decoration  in- 
deed derives  all  its  splendour  from  the  combined  idea 
of  the  mind  whilst  viewing  it,  and  the  imagination 
is  equally  impressed  with  the  same  sentiment,  whe- 
ther the  badge  of  honour  be  a  strip  of  velvet  tied 
round  the  knee,  a  tuft  of  ribband  and  cross  dangling 
at  the  button  hole,  a  star  embroidered  on  the  coat,  or 
a  bone  upon  the  arm. 

Anecdotes  of  Lee  Boo,  second  Son  of  Abba  Thidle. 

The  king,  his  father,  from  a  predilection  to  our 
people,  resolved  to  intrust  this  his  second  son  to  the 
care  of  captain  Wilson,  that  he  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  himself",  by  accompanying  the 
English,  and  of  learning  many  things,  that  might, 
at  his  return,  greatly  benefit  his  own  country.  He 
added,  that  one  of  the  Malays,  from  Pelelew,  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  should  also  go  to  attend  on  him. — 
He  described  his  son  as  a  young  man  of  an  amiable 
and  gentle  disposition ;  that  he  was  sensible,  and  of 
a  mild  temper,  and  spoke  much  in  his  commenda- 
tion. 

Captain  Wilson  expressed  himself  exceedingly  ob- 
liged and  honoured  by  this  singular  mark  of  the  king's 
confidence  and  esteem  ;  and  assured  him  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  merit  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
him,  by  treating  the  young  prince  with  the  same  ten- 
derness and  aflection  as  his  own  son. 

Lee  Boo,  we  are  told,  gave  our  people  an  early  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  natural  beuevolence  of  his 
mind  ;  for  when  at  Canton,  seeing  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese boats,  that  are  rowed  by  poor  Tartar-women, 
■with  their  little  children  tied  to  their  backs  (  and  who 
live  in  families  on  the  water)  surround  the  vessel,  to 
petition  for  fragments  of  victuals  3  the  young  prince, 
on  noticing  their  supplications,  gave  them  oranges, 
and  such  other  things  as  he  had,  being  particularly  at- 
tentive to  offer  them  those  things  which  he  liked  best 
himst-il. 

Among  several  other  things  which  excited  his 
notice,  when  at  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Intyre  at  Macao, 
there  was  a  large  mirror  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
which  reflected  almost  his  whole  person.  Here  Lee 
Boo  stood  in  perfect  amazement  at  seeing  himself; — 
he  laughed — he  drew  back — and  returned  to  look 


landing,  the   number 
then  in  harbour 


again,  quite  absorbed  in  wonder — he  made  an  effort 
to  look  behind,  as  if  conceiving  somebody  was  there, 
but  found  the  glass  fixed  close  to  the  wall.  Mr. 
M'Intyre  observing  the  idea  that  had  crossed  him, 
ordered  a  small  glass  to  be  brought  into  the  room, 
wherein  having  viewed  his  face,  he  looked  behind, 
to  discover  the  person  who  looked  at  him,  totally 
unable  to  make  out  how  all  this  was  produced. 

'  As  he  drew  near  the  British  Channel,  the  numlter 
of  vessels  that  he  observed  pursuing  their  difierent 
courses,  increasing  so  much,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  keeping  of  his  journal.  When  the  Morse  got 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  captain  Wilson,  his  brother, 
the  prince,  with  several  other  passengers,  (juitted  her, 
and  coming  in  a  boat  between  the  Needles,  ai'rivcd 
safe  at  Portsmouth  the  11th  day  of  July,   1781.     On 

and  size  of  the  men  of  war, 
the  variety  of  houses,  and  the  ram- 
parts, were  all  objects  of  attraction  :  he  seemed  so 
totally  al)sorbed  in  silent  surprise,  that  he  had  no  lei- 
sure to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr,  Keate,  the  writer  of  captain  Wilson's  account 
of  the  Pelew-Islands,  observes,  that  going  to  Rother- 
hithe  to  see  the  captain,  Lee  Boo  was  reading  at  a 
window  ;  that  he  recollected  him  instantly,  and  fle\v~ 
with  eagerness  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  looked  on 
him  as  a  friend,  ever  after  attached  himself  to  him, 
appearing  to  be  happy  whenever  they  met  together. 
That  ho  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  about 
him,  and  said,  All  fine  country,  fine  street,  fine  coach, 
and  house  upon  house  vp  to  sky,  putting  alternately 
one  hand  above  another,  by  which  it  was  found  (their 
own  habitations  being  all  on  the  ground)  that  every 
separate  story  of  our  buildings,  he,  at  that  time,  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  house. 

He  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  directors  of 
the  India-Company,  taken  to  visit  many  of  the  cap- 
tain's friends,  and  gradually  shewn  most  of  the  public 
buildings,  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  ;  but 
his  prudent  conductor  had  the  caution  to  avoid  taking 
him  to  any  places  of  public  entertainment,  lest  he 
might,  in  those  heated  resorts,  catch  the  small-pox, 
a  disease  which  he  purposed  to  inoculate  the  young" 
prince  with,  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  enough  of 
our  language  to  be  reasoned  into  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  opei'ation  ;  judging,  and  surely  not 
without  good  reason,  that  by  giving  him  so  offensive 
and  troublesome  a  distemper,  without  first  explaining 
its  nature,  and  preparing  his  mind  to  yield  to  it,  might 
weaken  that  unbounded  confidence  which  this  youth 
placed  in  his  adopted  father. 

After  he  had  been  a  while  settled,  and  a  little 
habituated  to  the  manners  of  this  country,  he  was 
sent  every  day  to  an  academy  at  Rotherhithe,  to  be 
instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he  himself 
was  eager  to  attain,  and  most  assiduous  in  learning. 
His  whole  deportment,  while  there,  was  so  engag- 
ing, that  it  not  only  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the 
gentleman  under  whose  tuition  he  was  placed,  but 
also  the  affection  of  his  young  companions.  In  the 
hours  of  recess,  when  he  returned  to  the  captain's 
house,  he  amused  the  whole  family  by  his  vivacity, 
noticing  every  pecuharity  he  saw  in  any  of  his 
school-fellows,  with  great  good-humour  mimicking 
their  dift'erent  manners,  sometimes  saying  he  would 
have  a  school  of  his  own  when  he  I'eturned  to  Pelew, 
and  should  be  thought  very  wise,  when  he  taught  the 
great  people  their  letters. 

Captain  Wilson,  and  the  young  prince,  dining  with 
Mr.  Keate  early  after  his  arrival,  the  latter  was  ask- 
ing how  he  waj  affected  by  painting' ;  on  mentioning 
the  subject.  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  whom  Mr.  Keate 
had  requested  to  meet  this  stranger,  wished  the  last- 
mentioned  person  to  bring  a  miniature  of  himself, 
that  hereby  all  might  observe  if  it  struck  him.  He 
took  it  in  his  hand,  and  instantly  darting  his  eyes 
towards  Mr.  Keate,  called  out,  Misser  Keate,  very 
nice,  very  good.  The  captain  then  asking  him,  if  he 
'2  understood 
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understood  what  it  signified ;  he  replied,  Lee  Boo 
understand  well  that  Misser  Keate  die — this  Misser 
K^ate  live.  The  writer  remarks,  that  a  treatise  on 
the  utility  and  intent  of  portrait-painting,  could  not 
have  better  defined  the  art  than  this  little  sentence. 
Mrs.  Wilson  desiring  Lee  Boo,  who  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table,  to  send  her  some  cherries, 
perceiving  that  he  was  going  to  take  them  up  with 
his  finger,  jocosely  noticed  it  to  him ;  when  he  in- 
stantly resorted  to  a  spoon;  but  sensible  that  he  had 
discovered  a  little  un politeness,  his  countenance  was 
in  a  moment  covered  witli  a  blush,  that  visibly  forced 
itself  through  his  dark  complexion. 

Whenever  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  garderis, 
he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  plants  and  fruit- 
trees,  would  ask  many  questions  about  them,  and  say, 
when  he  returned  home,  he  would  take  seeds  of  such 
as  would  live  and  flourish  in  Pelew  ;  talked  frequently 
of  the  things  lip  should  then  persuade  the  king  to 
alter,  or  adopt ;  and  appeared,  in  viewing  most  ob- 
jects, to  consider  how  far  they  might  be  rendered 
useful  to  his  own  country. 

He  was  now  proceeding  with  hasty  strides  in  gain- 
ing the  English  language,  and  advancing  so  rapidly 
with  his  pen,  that  he  would,  probably,  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  written  a  very  fine  hand,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  that  very  disease,  which  with  so  much 
caution  had  been  guarded  against.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  1784,  he  felt  himself  much  indisposed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  after  an  eruption  appeared  all 
over  him.  Dr.  Smyth  told  the  family  that  there  was 
not  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the  disease;  and  was 
sorry  to  .add  (what  he  thought  it  right  to  prepare 
them  for)  that  the  appearances  were  such  as  almost 
totally  precluded  the  hope  of  a  favourable  termi- 
nation. 

Mrs.  Wilson  happening  to  have  some  indisposition 
at  this  time,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed,  Lee  Boo, 
on  hearing  of  it,  became  impatient,  saying.  What, 
mother  ill !  Lee  Boo  get  up  to  see  her;  which  he  did, 
and  would  go  to  her  apartment,  to  be  satisfied  how 
she  really  was. 

On  the  Thursday  before  his  death,  walking  across 
the  room,  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  (his  face 
being  then  much  swelled  and  disfigured)  he  shook 
his  head,  and  turned  away,  as  if  disgusted  at  his  own 
appearance,  and  told  Mr.  Sharp,  that  his  father  and 
mother  much  grieve,  for  they  knew  he  was  very  sick  ; 
this  he  repeated  several  times.  At  night,  growing 
worse,  he  began  to  think  himself  in  danger :  he  took 
Mr.  Sharp  by  the  hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes  stedfastly 
on  him,  with  earnestness  said.  Good  friend,  when  you 
go  to  Peleiv,  tell  Abba  Thulle,  that  Lee  Boo  take  much 
drink,  to  make  small  pox  go  away,  but  he  die  :  that 
the  captain  and  mother  (meaning  Mrs.  Wilson)  very 
kind  ; — all  English  very  good  men — 7vas  much  sorry 
he  could  not  speak  to  the  king  the  number  of fne  things 
the  English  had  got.  Then  he  reckoned  what  had 
been  given  him  as  presents,  which  he  wished  Mr. 
Sharp  would  distribute,  when  he  went  back,  among 
the  chiefs ;  and  requested  that  very  particular  care 
might  be  taken  of  the  blue  glass  barrels,  or  pedestals, 
which  he  directed  should  be  given  to  the  king.  Poor 
Tom  Rose,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  young  master's 
bed,  was  shedding  tears  at  hearing  all  this,  which 
Lee  Boo  observing,  rebuked  him  for  his  weakness, 
asking.  Why  should  he  be  crying  so  because  Lee  Boo 
die  ? 

Whatever  he  felt,  his  spirit  was  above  complain- 
ing :  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  chamber  being  adjoining  to 
his  own,  he  often  called  out  to  inquire  if  she  was 
better,  always  adding  (lest  she  might  suffer  any  dis- 
quietude on  his  aecount)  Lee  Boo  do  well,  mother. 
The  small  pox,  which  had  been  out  eight  or  nine 
days,  not  rising,  he  began  to  feel  himself  sink ;  and 
told  Mr.  Sharp,  he  was  going  away.  His  mind,  how- 
ever, remained  perfectly  clear  and  calm  to  the  last, 
though  what   he  suffered  in   the  latter  part  of  his 
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existence,  was  severe  indeed!  The  strength  of  his 
constitution  struggled  long  and  hard  against  the 
venom  of  his  distemper,  till  exhausted  nature  yielded 
in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Keate  proceeds  with  his  affecting  narrative,  as 
follows : 

"  Dr.  Smyth  had  the  goodness,  every  day,  on  hii 
return  from  Rotherhithe,  to  inform  me,  (captain  Wil- 
son) of  the  state  of  his  patient,  but  never  gave  me 
any  hope  of  his  recovery.  Being  under  an  engage- 
ment with  my  family  to  pass  a  week  at  the  house  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Brook  Watson,  at  Sheen,  who  was 
equally  anxious  and  alarmed  as  ourselves  for  this 
amiable  young  man,  I  requested  the  doctor  would 
have  the  goodness  to  continue  to  me  his  infoifnation. 
The  second  day  after  1  left  town,  I  received  the  in- 
telligence of  his  death,  which  deeply  affected  us  all. 
I  cannot  give  an  account  of  this'tnelancholy  event  so 
well  as  by  transcribing  Dr.  Smyth's  letter,  by  which 
it  was  conveyed  to  me. 

"  3Ionday,  Dec.  27,  1784. 

"  My  de.\r  Sir, 

"  It  is  an  unpleasant  task  for  me  to  be  the  herald 
of  bad  news ;  yet,  according  to  my  promise,  I  must 
inform  you  of  the  fate  of  poor  Lee  Boo,  who  died 
this  morning  without  a  groan,  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  body  resisting  to  the  very  last.  Yesterday,  the 
secondary  fever  coming  on,  he  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit,  succeeded  by  a  head-ache,  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  anxiety,  and  difficult  breathing  : 
he  again  used  the  warm  bath,  which,  as  formerly, 
afforded  him  a  temporary  relief.  He  had  a  blister 
put  on  his  back,  which  was  as  ineffectual  as  those 
applied  to  his  legs.  He  expressed  all  his  feelings  to 
me,  in  the  most  forcible  and  pathetic  manner,  put 
my  hand  upon  his  heart,  leaned  his  head  on  my  arm, 
and  explained  his  uneasiness  in  breathing  :  but  when 
I  was  gone,  he  complained  no  more,  shewing  that 
he  complained  with  a  view  to  be  relieved,  not  to  be 
pitied. — In  short,  living  or  dying,  he  has  given  me  a 
lesson  which  I  shall  never  forget ;  and  surely,  for 
patience  and  fortitude,  he  was  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  a  stoic  !  I  did  not  see  captain  Wil- 
son when  I  called  this  morning,  but  the  maid-servant 
was  in  tears,  and  every  person  in  the  family  wore 
the  face  of  grief :  poor  Lee  Boo's  affectionate  temper 
made  every  one  look  upon  him  as  a  brother  or  a 
child.  Compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son, who,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  all  join  in  regreting 
the  untimely  end  of  our  poor  prince ;  from  you, 
my  friend,  something  more  will  be  expected ;  and 
though  you  cannot  bring  him  back  to  life,  you  are 
called  upon  (particularly  considering  his  great  at- 
tachment to  you)  not  to  let  the  memory  »f  so  much 
virtue  pass  away  unrecorded.  But  1  am  interrupted 
in  these  melancholy  reflections,  and  have  only  time 
to  assure  you  of  (what  will  never  pass  away  but  with 
myself)  the  sincere  friendship  of 

"  Your  affectionate,  &c. 

"James  Carmichael  Smyth." 

Captain  Wilson  notified  to  the  India-House  the 
unfortunate  death  of  this  young  man ;  and  received 
orders  to  conduct  every  thing  with  proper  decency 
respecting  his  funeral.  He  was  interred  in  Rother- 
hithe chnrch-yard,  the  captain  and  his  brother  at- 
tending. All  the  young  people  of  the  academy 
joined  in  this  testimony  of  regard;  and  the  concourse 
of  people  at  the  church  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  the  whole  parish  had  assembled  to  join  in  seeing 
the  last  ceremonies  paid  to  one  who  was  so  much 
beloved  by  all  who  had  known  him  in  it. 

The  India-Company,  soon  after,  ordered  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  with  the  following  in- 
scription :  , 

TO 
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TO  THE  MEMORY 

Of  Prince  Lee  Boo, 

A  Native  of  tlie  Pelew,  or  Palos-Tslands, 

And  ISoii  to  Abba  Thulle,  Riipack,  or  King 

,  Of  the  Island  CooROORAA  : 

Wlio  departed  tliis  Life  on  the  -iTth  of  December  1784, 

Aged  20  Years. 

This  Stone  is  inscribed 

By  the  Honourabln;  United  East-India-Company, 

As   a   testimony  of   Esteem  for  the   Humane   and 

Kind  Treatment 

Afforded  by  his  Father  to  the  Crew  of  their  Ship, 

The  Antelope,  Captain  Wilson, 

Which  was  Wrecked  off  that  Island, 

On  the  Night  oAhe  9th  of  August,  1783. 

Stop,  Reader,  stop  !— let  Nature  claim  a  tear : 
A  prince  of  mine — •  Leb  Boo  lies  bury'd  here. 

From  the  above  recited  anecilotes  of  this  amiable 
youth,  cut  oft'  in  the  nionieut  that  his  character  be- 
gan to  blossom,  what  hopes  might  not  have  been 
entertained  of  the  future  fruit  such  a  plant  would 
have  produced  !  He  hud  both  ardour  and  talents  for 
improvement,  and  every  gentle  quality  of  the  heart 
to  make  himself  beloved';  so  that,  as  far  as  the  dim 
sight  of  mortals  is  permitted  to  penetrate,  he  might, 
had  his  days  been  lengthened,  have  carried  back  to 
his  own  country,  not  the  vices  of  a  new  world,  but 
those  solid  advantages  which  his  own  good  sense 
would  have  suggested,  as  likely  to  become  most  use- 
ful to  it. 

The  evening  before  the  Oroolong  sailed,  the  king 
asked  captain  Wilson,  how  long  it  might  be  before 
his  return  to  Pelew  ?  And  being  told,  that  it  would 
probably  be  about  thirty  moons,  or  might  chance  to 
extend  to  six  more,  Abba  Thulle  drew  from  his 
basket  a  piece  of  line,  and,  after  making  tliirty  knots 
on  it,  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  left  a  long 
space,  and  then  adding  six  others,  carefully  put  it 
by. 

As  the  slow  but  sure  steps  of  time  have  been  mov- 
ing onward,  the  reader's  imagination  will  figure  the 
anxious  parent  resorting  to  this  cherished  remem- 
brancer, and  with  joy  untying  the  earlier  records  of 
each  elapsing  period  : — as  he  sees  him  advancing  on 
his  line,  he  will  conceive  that  joy  redoubled  ;  and 
when  nearly  approaching  to  the  thirtieth  knot,  almost 
accusing  the  planet  of  the  night  for  passing  so  tardily 
away. 

When  verging  towards  the  termination  of  his  latest 
reckoning,  he  will  then  picture  the  mind  of  the  good 
old  king,  glowing  with  parental  affection,  occasion- 
ally alarming  by  doubt,  yet  still  buoyed  up  by  hope ; 
he  will  then  fancy  him  pacing  inquisitively  the  sea- 
shore, and  often  commanding  his  people  to  ascend 
every  rocky  height  and  glance  their  eyes  along  tlie 
level  line  of  the  horieon  which  bounds  tiie  surround- 
ing ocean,  to  see  if  haply  it  might  not  in  some  part 
be  broken  by  the  distant  appearance  of  a  returning 
sail. 

Lastly,  he  will  view  the  good  Abba  Thulle,  wearied 
out  by  that  expectation  which  so  many  returning 
moons,  since  his  reckoning  ceased,  have  by  this  time 
taught  him  he  had  nourished  m  vain.    But  the  reader 


will  bring  him  bsick  to  his  remembrance,  as  armed 
with  that  unshaken  fortitude,  which  was  equal  to 
the  trials  of  varying  life.  He  will  not  in  him,  as  in 
less  manly  spirits,  see  the  passions  rushing  into  oppo- 
site extremes : — hope  turned  into  despair — affection 
converted  into  hatred.  No — after  some  allowance  for 
their  natural  fermentation,  he  will  suppose  them  all 
placidly  subsiding  into  the  calm  of  resignation,  in 
proof  of  tlie  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  doubt  not, 
it  will  aft'ord  peculiar  satisfaction  to  our  readers,  to 
be  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
17U1,  advices  were  received  by  the  Lord  Thurlow 
East-Indiaman,  that  the  Panther  of  200  tons,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  M'Cluer,  with  the  Endeavour, 
of  GOO  tons,  had  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  "i-'kl  of 
August,  17t)0,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  Pelew-Islands. 

On  their  arrival,  they  observed  two  canoes,  wliich 
made  towards  tiie  shore,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
ships,  as  had  been  expected.  These,*they  supposed, 
were  going  to  give  an  account  to  Abba  Thulle  of 
their  arrival  ;  and  in  this  conjecture  they  were  not 
mistaken;  for  soon  after,  they  saw  a  number  of  canoes 
coming  after  them,  in  one  of  which  was  the  good  old 
king. 

Immediately  on  his  coming  on  board,  he  went  up 
to  the  captain,  taking  him,  by  his  dress,  to  be  his 
former  friend,  captain  Wilson,  and  in)mediately  felt 
on  his  arm  for  the  bone  (a  mark  of  honour  he  had 
conferred  on  the  captain)  and  enquired  wiiat  was  be- 
come of  it.  Finding  his  mistake  in  the  person,  and 
being  told  that  captain  Wilson  was  alive  and  well  iu 
England,   he  expressed  great  satisfaction. 

Captain  M'Cluer  then  communicated  to  him  th* 
death  of  Lee  Boo,  and  the  disorder  of  which  he  died ; 
for  whicli  event,  the  good  old  man  said,  that  he  had 
prepared  his  mind  ;  that  he  had  counted  up  to  some 
score  moons,  but  the  time  being  passed,  he  had  des- 
paired of  ever  seeing  the  English  more,  judging  that 
they  had  either  perished  in  their  voyage  to  China, 
or  did  not  intend  to  return  again  to  visit  his  islands; 
lie  was,  however,  perfectly  confident  in  the  goodness 
of  the  English,  and  that  captain  Wilson  woultl  take 
care  of  his  son. 

In  relating  the  death  of  Blanchard  (the  seaman 
who  had  been  left  there  by  his  desire)  he  was  full  of 
grief,  and  could  hardly  express  himself,  so  much  di<l 
he  feel  iiis  loss.  Blanchard  was  mortally  wounded 
in  an  engagement  with  the  people  of  Pelolew,  and 
died  soon  after  ;  as  did  the  great  and  good  friends  of 
captain  Wilson  and  his  crew,  Raa  Kook,  ami  Arra 
Kooker.  During  the  time  of  captain  M'Cluer's  stay 
at  the  islands,  which  was  near  a  month,  the  utnjost 
harmony  and  friendship  prevailed ;  and  the  good  old 
king  liberally  supplied  them  with  fish  and  yams,  when 
the  canoes  came  in,  as  he  nsed  to  do  to  his  former 
friends. 

We  have  now  given  a  circumstantial  review  of 
regions  first  explored  in  tiie  vast  Pacific  ocean,  by 
the  latest,  most  ingenious,  and  enterprising navigatoi"S ; 
in  which  the  inquisitive  mind  has  been  presented  with 
a  display  of  human  nature,  in  its  rude  and  unculti- 
vated state,  and  have  therein  pictured  scenes  tending 
to  excite  equal  horror  and  amazement  ;  but  are 
happy  to  observe,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  close 
this  part  of  the  New  Discoveries,  with  a  copious 
description  of  the  Pelew-Islands,  the  character  and 
virtues  of  whose  inhabitants  appear  in  the  most 
amiable  light,  and  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  intelli- 
gent and  philanthropic  reader  with  the  most  pleasing 
sensations  in  the  perusaL 
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Additional  Tiiforninfion  respevting  the  late  Pnnce  Lee 
Boo,  relalitig  to  the  Divenions  of  the  Eiif/lish,  and 
sent  to  his  Father,  the  Kiny  of  the  Pelew  Tdands. 

"  T^THAT  I  have  said  to  yon,  beloved  sire,  on 

V  V     the  politics  of  this  people,    has  been  short 

and  superficial  ;  because  you  have  taujjht  me  to  speak 

tvith  diffidence  and  reserve  on   matters  of  this  lii'i-h 


querade,  as  it  is  called,  was  a  mere  diversion  amono- 
the  young'  men  and  women  of  quality,  while  nothin<>- 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  it  was  a  religious  cele- 
bration. I  can  conceive  it  so  natural  to  laugh  at  the 
practices  of  other  countries,  especially  those  which 
appertain  to  their  religion,  that  I  must  own,  I  think 
them  entirely  excusable  for  veiling  those  rites  and 
mysteries,  for  the  present,  from  my  eyes,  until  I 
shall  have  worn  off  my  first  prejudices.  '  There  was 
something  splendidly  solemn  in  this  whole  ceremony  ; 
and,  if  there  was  any  interruption  to  the  gravity  of 
the  scene,  it  was  occasioned   by  some  strange  cries 

_ „...   „ ^..  I   and  whimsical  contortions,  which,   however    ridicu- 

tiature  ;    and  because  the  laws,  by  which  this  country      ^^^^^  they  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries, 
is  governed,  are   too  numerous   and  profound  to  be  i'  1  ''^J^e  no  doubt,  make  a  \ery  serious  impression  on 

hastily  learned.     Their  customs  and  manners  also  re-  '*'""  ' -r  *i._  .._.:... .    .    i    :       ■     . 

^uire  a  longer  residence  than  I  have  yet  made  among 


them,  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  fairly  judged. 
Our  prejudices  do  not  suffer  us  to  retiect,  tiiat  these 
©ught  always  to  be  considered  with  a  reference  to  the 
climate,  wants,  and  civil  condition,  of  the  countr\. 
As  experience  ripens  my  judgment,  expect  from  me 
better  remarks  on  all  these  particulars:  at  present, 
accept,  with  y on r  usual  indulgence,  such  observations 
as  have  occurred  to  me  ;  they  wiS  at  least  serve  to 
mark  the  stages  of  my  improvement,  as  you  compare 
those  of  different  dates  together. 

"1  shall  first  of  all  present  you  with  a  sketch  of  their 
*musemients,  in  which  you  told  me,  in  our  last  con- 
tersation,  before  I  mounted  into  the  large  doating- 
«astle,  I  should  see  a  vast  deal  of  tlje  tempei-  and 
natural  cliaracter  of  the  people  I  was  about  to  visit. 
You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but  I  assure  you,  I  make 
continual  mistakes  between  their  amusements  and 
their  busir.ess;  and  sometimes  invagine  they  are  pur- 
Suing  some  sport,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  occupied 
about  objects  of  a  serious  and  solenm  nature  :  for, 
notwithstanding-  this  people  are  capable  of  such 
stupendous  efforts  of  art  and  science,  they  have  a 
way  of  mixing^  a  littleness  of  character  with  their 
g'randeur  of  spirit,  qualities  that  are  held  incompa- 
tibie  with  ns,  and  thus  is  produced  a  sort  of  farcical 
dnd  ridiculous  disproportion.  This  equivocal  appear- 
ance of  many  of  their  proceedings  will,  doubtless, 
fill  my  letter's  with  numerous  errors :  but  I  shall  take 
6are  to  rectify  them  as  I  advance  in  my  acquaintance 
■with  the  sul)ject,  so  as  in  the  end  to  communicate 
some  advantage  to  yourself,  and  conse(|uently  to  my 
dear  country,  from  these  opportunities  which  1  owe 
to  your  inilulgence. 

"  To  begin,  tisen,  you  must  know  that  the  other 
day  I  was  carried  to  a  very  large  room,  ni  which 
they  told  me  was  assembled  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  :  but  I  presently  saw  through  it,  and  perceived 
clearly  that  it  was  a  kind  of  game,  in  imitation  of  a 
senate ;  and,  indeed,  \i  was  pert"o\med  so  well,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  a  great  deal  of  laughing, 
coughing,  scraping,  and  hallooing,  it  might  have 
been  imposed  upon  me  for  a  real  assembly  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation,  met  to  debate  on  its  most 
iinportant  interests;  for  here  and  there,  there  was  a 
Vast  deal  of  animation  assumed,  and  eloquence  dis- 
played, and  even  moments  of  gravity,  such  as  cha- 
I'acterize  all  our  meetings  for  the  good  of  our  country. 
My  ignorance  of  the  language  flisqualified  me  from 
participating  in  the  joke  ;  but,  from  the  eagerness 
and  perseverance  with  which  it  was  pursued,  I  could 
plainly  perceive  that  it  was  very  entertaining  to  those 
engaged. 

•'  The  following  night  I  was  taken  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, called  a  masquerade,  which  1  only  mention  here 
as  a  contrast  to  the  humorous  scene  1  was  present  at 
the  day  before,  since  it  seems  to  be  more  properly  a 
ceremony  than  an  amusement ;  I  mention  it,  too,  as 
oue  instance,  aino-ig  a  wry  few,  in  which  this  gene- 
j-ous  people  have  used  a  reserve  toward  me  in  respect 
of  the  ex'planation  of  their  manners  and  customs  ;  for 
they  fain   would  have  persuaded  me,  that  this  uras- 


the  bosoms  of  the  natives,  as  being  in  honour  of  the 
tlifierent  deities  they  auore.  Tliere  was  a  vast  variety 
of  dresses,  which  I  conceived  to  be  representative  of 
particular  oiilers  and  descriptions,  who  then,  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  these  fraternity,  offered  their 
respective  adorations  ;  while  the  priests  wore  all  the 
same  clothing,  called  by  the  natives  a  domino.  I  say 
I  conceived  all  this,  because  a  certain  awe  and  timi- 
dity, with  which  I  felt  myself  inspired,  made  me 
forbear  any  question  that  might  seem  to  result  from 
impertinent  curiosity. 

"  'i'bere  is  one  circumstance  respecting  this  coun- 
try, which,  to  my  ideas,  is  altogether  unaccountable  ; 
and  that  is,  the  great  leisure  they  have  for  idleness, 
in  the  midst  of  such  proofs  of  their  labour  and  ing-e- 
nnity  as  overpower  the  imagination.  It  surprises  me 
the  more,  my  beloved  father,  because  you  know  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  every  individual  usefully 
employed  in  my  own  country  ;  it  being  one  of  your 
favourite  ma:ams,  that  the  happiness  of  yonr  people 
requires  it.  Thou,  who  art  a  miglity  prince,  art 
likewise  the  best  workman  in  thy  dominions ;  for 
who  can  make  hatchets  to  equal  thine  ?  But  here  the 
great  men  can  bear  to  sit  whole  days  unemployed, 
and  will  eat  their  food  with  instruments  which  other 
hands  have  formed,  and  live  in  houses  with  the  very 
principle  of  whose  construction  they  are  little  ac- 
quainted. From  all  this  must  result  a  vast  deal  of 
idle  time  to  be  filled  up  with  mere  amusements :  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  these  people  have  ima- 
gined, of  which  we  have  no  conception.  They  are 
extremely  f\jnd  of  dancing  ;  a  pastime  wliich  implies 
much  less  exertion  with  tliem  than  with  us,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing  fine 
ornaments.  They  extend  this  accomplishment  even 
to  the  brute  creation  ;  for  1  observe,  that  their  dogs 
are  taught  to  dance  in  the  streets  of  the  capital :  so 
much  leisure  time  h.ave  Englishmen  to  bestow  upon 
these  diversions. 

"  Their  hunting  is  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal object  of  it  is  a  poor  little  timid  animal  the  >  call 
a  hare  :  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  I  shall  hope  to  be 
enabled  to  send  you  a  description  of  it,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  country. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioJiing  one  remark- 
able property  ascribed  to  it,  that  of  loving  to  be 
hunted,  although  its  enterlainment  consists  solely  in 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  <logs  :  I  was  assured,  how- 
ever, of  this  by  a  person  who  is  very  fond  of  the 
chace.  Another  species  of  hunting,  in  which  appa- 
rently they  take  great  delight,  is  that  of  a  huge  ani- 
mal, called  in  their  language  an  oX  ;  and  this  takes 
place  often  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  to  the  great 
terror  of  all  who  do  not  mix  in  the  sport.  There  are 
no  dogs  used  in  this  kind  of  hunting  j  at  least  I  could 
perceive  none  :  indeed  I  was  hurried  away,  by  ray 
kind  protectors,  so  quick  when  the  beast  approached, 
that  I  could  see  but  littk;  of  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ;  though  1  beheld  enough  to  make  me  wonder  at 
such  a  predeliction  in  a  people,  who  are,  in  a  tbou- 
sand  respects,  so  civilized  and  so  humane. 

"  In  my  future  account  of  the  beasts  of  this  country, 

I  shall  say  a  great  deal  to  you,  by  and  by,  about  a 
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./i^tiful  animal  railed  the  horse,  which  will  with 
mat  ease  ami  celeritv,  l)ear  a  man  ffom  place  to 
place  upon  his  hack.^  They  make  this  annual  con- 
clncive  to  their  sjwrt  in  an  amusement  they  term 
racing,  in  which  two  or  more  of  tliom  are  made  to 
run  oT.e  against  the  other,  with  men  on  their  l)acks, 
and  wounded  ail  the  way  with  sharp  spikes.  I  can- 
not help  wonderiii.;-  how  i>-n()d  men  can  l)e  pleased 
Willi  such  sights;  for  it  seems  an  nnnatnral  and  nn- 
o-enerous  contest,  when  two  animals  are  urged  beyond 
Their  strenj^th,  and  forced  on  l)y  violent  treatment. 
I  am  sorry  to  tind  fault  with  a  people  to  whom  we 
have  ail,  and  myself  particularly,  been  so  greatly 
oljli:;ed;  so  that"  I  am  drawn  opposite  ways  by  truth 
and^gralitude  :  imt  llien  again  1  consider  that  nothin<j: 
is  so'sacred  as  truth  ;  and  tiiat,  after  ali,  my  greatest 
gratitude  is  due  to  my  father  and  my  king,  who  re-  h 
tpiires  that  I  should  always  tell  him  the  trutii.  jj 

"Theotlivr  day  I  observed  two  men  in  a  Held,  strip- 
ped as  naked  as  it  is  the  custom  with  us,  and  beating 
f.iie  anotiicr  till  they  were  covered  with  blood,  tor 
the  diversion  of  an  infinite  nundjer  of  spectators,  who 
seemed  to  l)e  delighted  with  the  scene.  Thougli  our 
enemies  taken  in  war  have  often  been  slaughtered 
before  luy  eyes,  yet  1  could  so  ill  bear  to  see  this  fury 
between  coiiiitr} men,  and,  as  1  v\as  told,  between 
men  who  had  ne\er  quarrelled,  and  all  to  amuse  their 
fiilow  ri.atnres,  that  1  turned  away  my  e\es,  and 
was  f,orrowiul  ail  tiie  rest  of  the  day.  h  added  a 
go(td  deal  to  my  chagrin,  to  ol)serve,  in  my  way 
home,  two  dogs  were  furiously  engaged  ;  and,  while 
they  were  miseral>ly  tearing  one  anotiier  to  pieces, 
a  \a-t  number  of  jyeople  gathered  round  them,  and 
provoking  their  fury  by  clapping  their  bauds,  and  a 
thousand  sasage  gtsticulatioiis. 

"  They  have  also  another  sport  here,  of  a  piece  with 
some  which  I.  have  already  mentioned,  termed  by 
the  natives  cuck-tighting;  tbougli  I  am  told  that  this 
amusement  is  a  little  on  the  decline.  Tht  entertain- 
ment consists  in  contemplating  a  very  tierce  combat 
between  two  large  birds  of  great  beauty,  and  singular 
use  to  mankind,  which  they  arm  with  instruments 
that  enable  them  to  iuHict  dreadful  wounds  on  each 
other,  till  one  of  them  expires  in  considerable  tor- 
tm-e.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  1  have  seen  some 
poltroons  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  slicks  at 
this  noble  bird,  which,  for  that  purjiose  they  had 
conhacd  by  the  leg.  Their  diversions  within  doors 
are  in  such  great  variety,  that  it  would  rob  more  im- 
portant oijjects  of  all  u»y  time,  if  1  were  to  think  of 
describing  them  to  you;  beside  which  I  have  only 
glanced  at  tlif  greater  part  of  them;  for,  my  «lear 
friend,  here  1  am  more  profitably  employed  when  I 
am  improving  myself  in  the  language,  or  am  accpiir- 
in'>'  knowledoe,  which  may  turn  to  the  future  benellt 
ol  your  majesty  s  people. 

"  Their  piin(i[)al  amusement,  in  their  own  houses, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  certain  number  (if  thin 
substances,  spotted  in  a  certain  manner  with  different 
colours,  and  which,  though  they  allow  that  they 
f>-ain  no  ideas  from  them,  will  entertain  them  during 
the  time  that  your  majesty  would  take  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  your  dominions.  I  am  prejudiced  against 
this  amusement ;  because  I  have  observed  it  o[ierate 
very  unpleasantly  on  the  countenances  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it;  and  1  have  seen  some  very  hand- 
some persons,  while  pla\ing  at  cards,  entirely  strip- 
ped of  what  rendered  them  before  so  amiable  in  my 
eyes.  They  have  not  yet  made  mc  comprehend  how 
it  can  be;  but  they  tell  it  to  me  as  an  uiulonbtevl 
truth,  that  sometimes  men  lose  (ivery  thing  that  is 
valuable  to  them  in  this  amusement,  if  it  deserve 
that  name,  after  we  are  told  of  this  its  destructive 
tendency  ;  so  that  be  assured,  beloved  father,  1  w  ill 
not  attempt  to  acquire  so  pernicious  a  talent,  lint 
the  pastime  of  which  this  great  people  seem  most 
enamoureil,  is  what  tlieir  language  denominates  a 
play.     1    have  not  \et  l)een   present  at  one,  so  thai 


I  cannot  pretend  to  give  yon  any  account  of  it ;  but 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  such  descriptions  as  have 
been  given  me  of  it,  it  is  a  powerful  engine,  whe- 
ther it  be  used  on  the  side  of  Vice  or  virtue.  I  will 
send  vou  a  full  account  of  the  fust  which  I  shall  be 
pi-rmitted  to  .attend ;  but  I  fear  that  the  silence 
observed  about  this  amusement,  by  my  dearest 
friends,  is  on  the  account  of  the  neglect  into  which 
this  its  moral  efficacy  may  have  sunk  in  the  present 
times. 

"  The  other  day  I  was  present  at  a  diversion,  which 
at  first  wore  a  formidalde  appearance,  but  soon  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  insigr.iticant  spectacle. — A  number 
of  persons,    armed    with    weapons,    wliich  they  call 
bows  and  arrows,  and  which  serve  to  the  same  pur- 
pose pretty  nearly  as  our  slings  and  spears,  nut  toge- 
ther on   a  spacious    plain.     The  pi'ofessed  object  of 
their  meeting  is  to  send  their  arrows  into  a  painted 
piece  of  wood,  which  they  denominate  a  target;  but 
not   mure  than  a  small   number  of  those   that  came 
with  that  pretence,  partook  at  iill  in  the  diversion  ; 
so  that,  to  make  a  display   before  a  great  number  of 
the  women  of  the  country,  of  their  persons  and  deco- 
rations, looks  to  be,  with   the    major  part,  the  real 
object  which   assembles  them.      I    could   not   easily 
be  convinted,  that  all   this  noise  and  parade   was  to 
answer  no  polilical  end:  at  one  time  it   occurred   to 
me,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  divination,  by  which   hea- 
ven was  consulted  in  the  appointment  to  certain  posts 
ot  eminence,  and    that  the  generals   of  armies,  and 
c;!])tains  of  expeditions,  were  chosen  in  this  kind  of 
lottery  ;  at  another,  that  some  secret  terrors   of  an 
invasion    had    begun  to  spread  in   the  country,  and 
that  this  martial  exercise   was   meant  as  prej)arative 
to  a  vigorous  defence.     I    was   at   length,  however, 
persuaded,    that    they   were  a  very  peaceable  set  of 
people,    and    that    all    tliis    uproar    proceedeil    only 
from  an  outrageous   love  of  flourish  and  show,   and, 
in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  an  a|)oIogy  for  a  fea- 
ther in  their   hats.     I    was   a  little   afraid  at  first  of 
coming  near  them  ;  but,  upon  trial,  I  found  them   so 
familial ly  and   tamely  disposed,  that  one  of  them  suf- 
fered me  to  take  his  liat  off  his  head,  and  strutted  to 
and  fro,    apparently   in  high  good  humour,  while  1 
admired  his  featlier.     There  is  always  a  great  gather- 
in^''   from   al|   parts    to    see    this    spectacle  :   and  the 
ladies,   for  whose   aumsemenl  the  whole  is  designed, 
a[)pear  eN,travagautIy    pleased   with   beholding  their 
husbands   and    relatives  so   cheaply   melamurphosed 
into  champions  and  warriors." 


JLxtraclsfrohi  7'lr.  JJrucc's  Travch  in  Ahyasinia. 

ON  the  27th  of  January,  says  ]Mr.  Bruce,  we 
passed  among  ruined  villages,  the  monuments 
of  Has  Michael's  cruelly  or  justice;  for  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  cruelly,  robberies,  and  violence  of 
the  former  inhabitants  did  not  deserve  the  severest 
chastisement.  We  saw  many  people  feeding  cattle 
on  the  plain,  and  we  again  opened  a  market  for  Hour 
and  other  provisions,  which  we  procured  in  barter 
for  cohol,  incense,  and  beads.  They  were  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  taller  than  those  of  Kella.  Their  noses 
seemed  flatter  than  those  of  the  Al)yssiniaiis  we  had 
yet  seen.  Perhaps  the  climate  here  was  beginning 
that  feature  so  conspicuous  in  the  negroes  in 
general,  and  particularly  of  those  called  fjhangalla, 
from  whose  country  these  people  are  not  distimt 
above,  two  days  journey.  The  ■zi)\.\i,  we  continued 
onr  journey  through  thick  wootis  of  small  trees,  quite 
overgrow  11,  and  coMied  with  wild  oats,  reeds,  and 
long  grass,  so  that  it  ^vas  very  Oitiicnlt  to  iiini  a  path 
through  them,  llau/a  is  !>i\  miles  souiii,  pleasantly 
situated  aumng  a  variety  of  mountains,  ali  of  dif- 
ferent and  extraordinary  sliapes  ;  some  are  siraight 
like   columns,   and   sonje    sharp    in    the    point,    and 
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broail  in  the  base,  like  pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  some 
like  cones.  All  these  are  for  the  most  part  inacces- 
sible, nnless  with  pain  and  danoer  to  those  that  know 
the  paths,  but  the\-  are  places  of  refuge  and  safely  in 
time  of  war,  and  are  agreeably  separated  from  each 
other  by  small  plains  producing-  grain.  Some  of  these 
mountains,  however,  have  at  the  toii  water  and  small 
flats  that  can  be  sown,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  men,  independent  of  what  is  doing  below 
them. 

The  30th,  we  encamped  at  Addergey.  The 
hyaenas  devoured  one  of  the  best  of  oin-  nmles. 
They  are  here  in  great  plenty,  and  so  are  lions  ;  the 
roaring  and  grumbling-  of  the  lions,  in  the  part  of 
the  wood  nearest  our  tent,  greatlv  disturbed  our 
beasts,  and  prevented  them  from  eating  their  pro- 
vender, I  lengthened  tiie  strings  of  my  tent,  and 
placed  the  l>casts  l)etween  them.  The  white  ropes, 
and  the  tremulous  motion  made  by  the  impression  of 
the  wind,  frightened  the  lions  from  coming  near  us. 
I  had  procured  two  small  brass  bcils,  such  as  the 
mules  carry  ;  these  I  tied  to  the  storm  strings  of  the 
tent,  where  their  noise,  no  doubt,  greatlv  contributed 
to  our  beasts'  safety  from  these  ravenous,  yet  cautious 
animals,  so  that  we  never  saw  them  ;  but  the  noise 
they  made,  and,  perhaps,  their  smell,  so  terriiied  the 
mules,  that  in  the  morning,  tliey  were  drenched  in 
sweat  as  if  they  had  been  a  long  journey.  But  the 
brutish  hysena  was  not  so  to  be  deterred.  I  shot  one  of 
them  dead,  and  I  fired  at  another  so  near,  that  I  was 
confident  of  killing  him.  Whether  the  balls  had 
fallen  out,  or  that  I  had  really  missed  him  wilh  the 
first  barrel,  I  know  not,  bur  he  gave  a  snarl  and  a 
kind  of  bark  upon  tlie  first  shot,  advancing  directly 
upon  me  as  if  unhurt.  The  second  shot,  however, 
took  pl>.'e,  and  laid  him  without  motion  on  the 
ground.  Yasine  and  his  men  killed  another  with  a 
pike  ;  and  such  was  their  determined  coolness,  that 
they  stalked  round  about  us  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
dog,  or  any  other  domestic  animal  brought  up  with 
man.  But  we  were  still  more  incommoded  by  a 
lesser  animal,  a  large  black  ant,  about  an  inch  long, 
which  coming  out  from  under  the  ground,  demolished 
our  carpetii,  which  they  cut  all  into  shreds,  and  part 
of  the  lining  of  our  tent  likewise,  and  every  bag-  or 
sack  they  could  find.  We  had  first  seen  them  in  great 
numbers  at  Angari,  but  here  they  were  intolerable. 
Their  bite  causes  u  considerable  inflamiuation,  and 
the  pain  is  greater  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion. 

February  1st,  the  Slium,  (or  g'overnor  of  the  place) 
sent  his  people  to  value  our  merchandise,  that  we 
might  pay  custom.  1  humourctl  them  so  fai-  as  to 
open  the  cases  where  were  the  telescopes  and  qua- 
drant. They  could  only  wonder  at  things  they  had 
never  before  seen. 

Next  day  the  Shum  came  himself,  and  a  violent 
altercation  ensued.  At  length  he  softened  his  tone, 
and  said,  he  would  dispatch  us  on  the  morrow,  and 
would  send  us  that  evening  some  provisions.  And, 
indeed  we  now  bi'gan  to  be  in  need,  having  oidy 
flour  barely  suflicient  to  make  bread  for  one  meal 
next  day.  The  miserable  village  had  nothing  to 
barter  with  us  ;  and  none  from  the  villages  about 
the  Shum  had  come  near  us,  probably  by  his  order. 
I  gave  him  a  small  present,  and  he  went  away  re- 
peating his  promises.  But  all  that  eveninji^  passed 
without  provision,  and  all  next  day  without  his  com- 
ing, so  we  got  every  thing'  ready  for  our  departure. 
Our  supper  did  not  prevent  our  sleeping",  as  all  onr 
provision  was  gone,  and  we  had  tasted  nothing-  all 
that  day  since  our  breakfast. 

On  the  4th,  we  left  Addergey  :  hunger  pressing 
us.  While  employed  in  making'  ready  for  our  de- 
parture, which  was  Justin  the  dawn  of  day,  a  hyuna, 
unseen  by  any  of  us,  fastened  upon  one  of  the  asses. 
I  was  busied  in  gathering  the  tent-j)ins  into  a  sack, 
and  htwl  placed  my  musket  and  bayonet  ready  against 


a  tree,  as  it  is  at  that  hour,  and  the  close  of  the 
evening,  you  are  always  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
I  andilti.  A  boy  saw  the  hysena  first,  and  flew  to 
my  nuisket.  Yasine  was  disjoining  the  jioles  of  the 
tent,  and,  having"  one  half  of  the  largest  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  ass,  and  in  that  moment 
the  musket  went  ofl',  luckily  charged  wilh  onlv  one 
ball,  which  gave  Yasine  a  flesh  wound  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  The  boy  in- 
stantly threw  down  the  musket,  which  had  terrified 
the  hyiena,  but  he  stood  ready  to  fight  Yasine,  who, 
not  amusing  himsell  with  the  choice  of  weapons, 
gave  him  so  rude  a  blow  with  the  tent-pole  upon  his 
head,  that  it  felled  him  to  the  ground  ;  others,  with 
pikes,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  What  sufficiently 
marked  the  voracity  of  these  beasts,  the  hyteuas,  was, 
that  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions,  which  we 
hauled  a  long  way  from  us,  and  left  there,  were  almost 
entirely  eaten  by  the  survivors  the  next  morning; 
and  1  then  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  hyiena 
of  this  country  was  a  diiierent  species  from  those  I 
had  seen  in  Europe,  which  h-ad  been  brought  from 
Asia  or  America. 

At  one  o'clock  we  alighted  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain called  Debra  Toon.  The  mountains  of  Wal- 
dub!)a,  resembling  tiiose  of  Adelnuea,  lay  north  of 
us  abov\l  four  or  five  miles.  Waldnbba,  which  si<j- 
nifies  7V«e  Vaile;/ of  ike  Hija;tiu,  is  a  territory  inha- 
bited by  the  monks,  who,  for  mortification's  sake, 
have  retired  to  this  unwholesome,  hot,  and  dangerous 
country,  voluntarily  to  spend  their  lives  in  penitence, 
meditation,  and  prayer.  This,  too,  is  the  only  re- 
treat of  great  men  in  disgrace  or  in  disgust.  They 
first  shave  their  hair,  and  put  on  a  cowl  like  the 
monks,  renouncing  the  world  for  solitude,  and  taking 
vows  which  they  resolve  to  keep  no  longer  than  exi- 
gencies require  ;  after  which  they  return  to  the  world 
again,  leaving  their  cowl  and  sanctity  in  Waldubba. 
These  monks  are  held  in  great  veneration  ;  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
some  of  them  to  work  miracles,  and  are  very  active 
instruments  to  stir  up  the  people  in  time  of  trouble. 
Violent  fevers  perpetually  reign  there.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  all  of  the  colour  of  a  corpse  ;  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Shaugalla,  by  constant  inroads,  de- 
stroy many  of  tliem. 

'I'hc  <jth,  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Adama.  On  the  oilier  side  of  this  valley  are  the 
broken  hills  which  constitute  the  rtigged  banks  of 
the  Anzo.  Behind  these,  the  irregular  and  broken 
mountains  of  Salent  appear  in  forms  which  European 
mountains  never  wear;  and  still  higher,  above  these, 
is  the  long  ridge  of  Samen,  which  run  along  in  an 
even  stretch  nil  they  are  inlerrur-ied  by  tlie  high 
conical  top  of  Lamalmon,  reaching  above  the  clouds, 
and  reckoned  to  be  the  highest  liill  in  Abyssinia,  over 
the  steepest  part  of  which,  the  road  of  all  caravans  to 
Gondar  must  lie.  In  this  territory  are  several  consi- 
deral)le  villages;  the  people  are  much  addicted  to 
robbery  and  rebellion,  in  which  they  were  engaged 
at  this  time. 

On  tlie  8th,  we  began  to  ascend  Lamalmon 
through  a  very  narrow  road,  or  rather  path,  for  it 
scarcely  was  two  ieet  wide  any  where.  It  was  a 
spiral  winding-  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  always 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Torrents  of  water, 
which  in  winter  carry  prodigious  stones  down  the 
side  of  this  mountain,  had  divided  this  path  into 
several  places,  and  opened  to  us  a  view  of  that 
dreadful  abyss  below,  which  few  heads  can  (mine  at 
least  could  not)  bear  to  look  down  upon.  We  were 
here  obliged  to  unload  our  baggage,  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  crawl  up  the  hill,  carrying  them  little  by 
little  upon  our  shoulders  round  these  chasms  where 
the  road  was  intersected.  The  mountains  grow 
steeper,  the  paths  narrower,  and  the  breaches  more 
fre(|nent  as  we  ascend.  Scarce  were  our  mules, 
though  unloaded,  able  to  scramble  up,  but  were 
i  perpetually 
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irpetually  falllug ;  and  to  increase  our  difficulties, 
-jwhich,  in  such  cases  seldom  come  single,  a  large 
number  of  cattle  was  descen»lino-,  and  seemed  to 
tlireaten  to  push  us  all  into  the  gulph  below.  After 
two  hours  of  constant  toil,  we  ali^;-hted  in  a  small 
plain,  neither  beast  nor  man  being  able  to  go  a  step 
iurtlier. — —The  air  on  Lamalmon  is  pleasant  and 
temperate.  We  found  here  our  appetite  return,  with 
a  cheerfulness,  lightness  of  spirits,  and  agility  of 
body,  which  indicated  that  our  nerves  had  again  re- 
sumed their  wonted  tone,  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
low,  poisonous,  and  sultry  air  on  the  coast  of  the  lied 
Sea.  The  sun  here  is  indeed  hot,  but  in  the  morning 
a  cool  breeze  never  fails,  M'hich  increases  as  the  sun 
rises  high.     In  the  shade  it  is  always  cool. 

Lamahuon  is  the  pass  through  wliich  the  road  of 
all  caravans  to  Gondar  lies.  It  is  here  they  take  an 
account  of  all  baggage  and  merchandise,  whicli  they 
transmit  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  Gondar. 
There  is  also  a  present  due  to  the  private  proprietor 
of  the  ground  ;  and  this  is  levied  with  great  rigour 
and  violence,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  injustice  ; 
so  that  this  station  is  always  tlie  place  where  tlie  tii-st 
robberies  and  murders  are  committed  in  unsettled 
times.  Tliough  we  had  nothing  with  us  which 
could  be  considered  as  subject  to  duty,  we  submitted 
every  thing  to  the  will  of  the  robber  of  the  place, 
and  gave  him  his  present.  If  he  was  not  satisfud, 
he  seemed  to  be  so,  whicli  was  all  we  wanted.  We 
had  obtained  leave  to  dtpnrt  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  l)lh,  but  it  was  with  great  regret  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  abandon  our  Mahometan  fiieuds  into  hands 
that  seemed  disposed  to  shew  them  no  favour.  The 
king  vvas  far  from  Gondar,  and  various  reports  were 
spread  abroad  about  the  success  of  the  campaign ; 
and  these  people  only  waited  lor  an  unfavourable 
event  to  make  a  pretence  for  robbing-  our  fellow-tra- 
vellers of  every  thing  they  had. 

The  persons  whose  right  it  was  to  levy  these  con- 
tributions were  two,  a  father  and  son  ;  the  old  m;<n 
•wa^  dressed'  very  decently,  spoke  little,  but  smoothly, 
Kid  had  a  very  good  carriage.  He  professed  a  violent 


where  he  invited  himself  to  my  house  at  Gondar. 
There  I  was  to  teach  him  every  thing  he  had  seen 
We  now  swore  perpetual  friendship;  and  1  intro- 
duced the  case  of  our  fellow-travellers,  and  obtained 
a  promise  that  we  should  have  leave  to  set  out  toge- 
ther. 

On  the  9th,  we  took  leave  of  the  friends  whom 
we  had  so  nearly  acquired  at  Lamalmon.  We  began 
to  ascend  what  still  remained  of  the  mountain,  which, 
though  steep  and  full  of  bushes,  was  much  less  diffi* 
cult  than  that  which  we  had  passed.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  top  of  Lamalmon,  which  has,  from 
below,  the  appearance  of  being  sharp  pointed,  wd 
were  much  surpriseil  to  Hnd  there  a  large  plain,  part 
in  pasture,  but  more  bearing-  grain.  It  is  full  of 
springs,  and  seems  to  be  the  great  reservoir  from 
whence  arise  most  of  the  rivers  that  water  this  part 
of  Abyssinia.  A  multitude  of  streams  issue  from  tho^ 
very  summit  in  all  directions;  the  springs  boil  out 
from  the  earth  in  large  qnantities,  capable  of  turning 
a  milk  They  plow,  sow,  and  reap  here  at  all  sea- 
sons ;  and  the  husbandman  lUHst  blame  his  own  indo- 
lence,  and  not  the  soil,  if  he  has  not  three  harvest^}. 
We  saw,  in  one  place,  people  busy  cutting  down 
wheat  ;  immediately  next  to  it,  others  at  the  plough  j 
and  tlie  adjoining  held  had  green  corn  in  the  ear;  a 
little  further,  it  was  not  an  inch  above  the  ground. 

On  the  10th,  we  continued  along  the  plain  on  thft 
top  of  liama'mon  ;  and  encamped  at  some  villages 
called  Macara.  The  grouml  was  every  where  burnt 
up  ;  and,  tiiongh  the  nights  were  very  cold,  we  had 
not  observed  the  smallest  dew  since  our  first  ascending 
the  mountain. 

On  the  1-ith,  we  travelled  through  the  plain  of 
Waggora.  The  country  now  grows  inconceivably 
populous  ;  vast  flocks  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  feed  oil 
every  side,  having  large  and  beautiful  horns,  exceed" 
ingly  wide,  and  bosses  upon  their  backs  like  camels; 
their  colour  is  mostly  black. 

After  having  sutiered,  with  in6nite  patience  and' 
perseverance,  the  hardships  and  danger  of  this  long 
and  painful  journey,  we  were  g-ratiiied,  at  last,  with 
the  sight  of  G-ondar,   about  ten  miles  distant.     The" 


hatred  to  all  jMahometans,   on  account  of  their  re 

ligiou,  a  sentiment  which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  j{   king's  pakice  is  distinctly  seen,  but  none  of  the  other 
favourable  to  our  friend  Yasine  and  his  companions;  |]  houses,   which  are  covered  by  the  multitude  of  trees, 

throwing  in  the  town,  so  that  it  appears  one  thick, 
black  wood.  Behind  it  is  Azazo,  likewise  covered 
with  trees.  On  a  hill  is  the  large  church  of  Tecla 
Haimanout,  and  the  river  below  it  makes  it  distin- 
guishable ;  still  further  on  is  the  great  lake  Tzanza; 
which  terminates  our  horizon.  We  passed  several 
j)laiitations  of  sugar-canes,  which  grow  here J'i'om  the 
seed.  On  the  lolh  rested  on  the  river  Angrab,  -about 
half  a  mile  from  Coiular.  This  country  is  full  of 
large  ants,  and  prodigious  swarms  of  rats  and  mice, 
which  consume  immense  quantities  of  grain ;  tO' 
these  plagues  may  be  added  still  one,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  a  bad  government,  which  speedily  desti'oys' 
all  the  advantages  they  reap  from  nature,  climate, 
and  situation. 

We  were  muchsurprised  at  arriving  on  die  Angrab, 
that  no  person  had  come  to  us  from  Petros,  Janni's' 
brother.  We  found  aferwards,  indeed,  that  he  had- 
taken  fright  upon  some  menacing  words  from  the 
|)riests,  at  hearing  a  l*\ank  was  on  his  way  to  Gon- 
dar, and  that  he  had,  soon  after,  set  out  for  Ibalm, 
where  Ras  Michael  was,  to  receive  ids  diroc'tion* 
concerning  us.  This  was  the  most  disagreeable  ac- 
cident that  could  have  happensd  to  me.  I  had  not  a 
single  person  to  whom  I  could  address  myself  for  any 
thing.  My  letters  were  for  the  king  and  Ras  Michael,, 
and  could  be  of  no  use,  as  both  wero  absent  ;  and 
thougiiT  had  others  for  Petros  and  the  G^reek,  thej',- 
too,  were  out  of  town. 

Many  Maliometans  came  to  the  Angrab  to  meet 
the  caravan.  They  all  knew  of  my  coming,  and  1} 
soon  explained  my  situation.  1  had  Janni's  letter  to- 
Nogade   Ras  Maiiomet,  the  chief  of  the  Moors  at 

Gondar, 


but,   in  the  evening,  the  son,  who  seemed  to   be   the 
active  man,   came   to   our  tent,    and    brought  us  a 
quantity  of  bread  and  bouza,  which  his  fatlicl-  had  or- 
dered before,     lie  seemed   to  be   much  taken    with 
our  fire-arms,  and  I  gave  him  every  sort  of  satisfaction. 
He  brought   his   gun,    and   insisted  on   shooting  at 
marks.     1   humoured   him    at   this;  but  an  1  used  a 
liHle,   which  he  did  not  understand,   he  found  himself 
overmatched,  especially  by  the  greatness  of  the  range, 
for  he  shot  straight  enough.     I  then  shewed  him  the 
;nanner   we   shot  flying,  tiieie  being  quails  in  abun- 
dance, and  wild  pigeons,  of  which  I  killed  several  on 
wing,  which   left   him   in   the   utmost  astonishment. 
Having  got  on  horseback,   I   next  went  through  the 
exercise  of  the  Arabs,  with  a  long  spear  and  a  short 
javelin.     This   was  more  within   his  comprehension, 
as   he     had    seen    something   like   it;    but    he   was 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  fierce  and  fiery   appear- 
ance of  my  horse,  and,  at  the  same  time,    with    his 
docility,  the  form  of  his  sa<ldle,  bridle,  and  accoutre- 
ments.    He   threw    at    last  the   sandals  off  his  feet, 
twisted  his  upper  garment  into  his  girdle,  and  set  off 
at  so  furious  a  rate,   that  I  could  not  help  doubting 
whether  he  was  in  his  sober  understanding.     It  was 
not  long  till  he  came  back,  and  with   him  .servants 
carrying  a  sheep  and  a  goat,   and  a  jar  of  honey- 
wine.     I  had  not  yet  quitted  the   horse  ;  and  when 
I  saw  what  his  intention   was,  1   put  the  horse  to  a 
gallop,  and,  with  one  of  the  barrels  of  the  gun,  shot 
a  pigeon,  and   immediately  tired  the  other  into  the 
ground.     There   was  nothing  after  this  that  could 
iiave  surprised  him,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times 
at   his  desire;  after   which    he   went  into   the  teal, 
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Gondar,  and  principal  merchant  in  Abyssinia,  who 
was  absent  likewise  with  the  army.  Bat  one  of  his 
brethren,  a  sagacious,  open-hearted  man,  desired  me 
not  to  be  discouraged;  that  as  I  had  not  put  off  my 
Moorish  dress,  I  should  continue  it;  that  a  house 
was  provided  for  Mahomet  Gibberti,  and  those  tliat 
were  with  him,  aud  that  he  would  put  me  immedi- 
ately into  possession  of  it,  where  I  might  stay,  free 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  priests,  till  Petros  or 
the  lias  should  return  to  Gondar.  This  advice  I 
embraced  with  great  readiness,  as  there  was  nothing' 
I  was  so  much  afraid  of  as  an  encounter  with  fanati- 
cal priests  before  I  had  obtained  some  protection  from 
government,  or  the  great  people  in  the  country. 
After  having-  concerted  these  measures,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  direction  of  my  Moorish  friend  Haggi 
Saleh. 

The  Moorish  town  of  Gondar  consists  of  about 
3000  houses,  some  of  them  spacious  and  good.  I 
was  put  in  possession  of  a  very  neat  one,  destined  for 
Mahomet  Gibberti.  Flour,  honey,  and  such  like 
food,  Mahometans  aud  Christians  eat  promiscuously, 
and  so  far  I  was  well  situated.  As  for  flesh,  although 
there  was  abundance  of  it,  I  could  not  touch  a  bit  of 
it,  being  killed  by  Mahometans,  as  that  communion 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  equal  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  Christianity." 

When  Mr.  Bruce  arrived  at  Gondar,  the  king,  and 
Ras  Michael  (his  prime  minister)  were  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  capital  with  the  army; 
which  had  been  employed  in  attempting  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  rebellion  which  had  broke  out  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  the  Integhe,  or  queen, 
(mother  to  the  reigning  king)  being  informed  that  Mr. 
Bruce  was  a  physician,  sent  for  hira  to  the  palace  of 
Koscam,  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  he  had 
the  care  of  some  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  ill  of 
the  small-pox.  The  attention  he  shewed  to  his 
patients,  and  his  superior  si;ill  in  treating  that  dis- 
order, attracted  the  regard  of  the  queen,  and  her 
daughter  Ozora  Esther,  wife  to  ilas  Michael.  Mr. 
Bruce  being  thus  honourably  employed  for  some 
days,  till  the  return  of  the  army  to  Gondar,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Ras  and  the  king,  which  he  re- 
lates in  the  following  terms  : 

"  On  the  9th  of  March  I  met  Ras  Michael  at 
Azazo.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  dirty  cloth,  wrapt 
about  him  like  a  blanket,  and  another  like  a  table- 
cloth folded  about  his  head:  He  was  lean,  old,  and 
apparently  much  fatigued  ;  sat  stooping  upon  an 
excellent  mule,  that  carried  him  speedily  without 
shaking  him  :  he  had  also  sore  eyes.  As  we  saw  the 
place  where  he  was  lo  light  by  four  cross  lances,  and 
a  cloth  thrown  over  them  like  a  temporary  tent,  upon 
an  eminence,  we  did  not  speak  to  him  till  he  alighted. 
We  alighted  at  the  same  time  he  did,  and  after- 
wards, with  anxiety  enough  we  deputed  a  Greek 
priest,  who  was  a  friend  of  Michael,  to  tell  him  who 
I  was,  and  that  I  was  come  to  meet  him.  The 
soldiers  made  way,  and  I  came  uj),  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  kissed  it.  He  looked  me  broad  in  the  face 
for  a  second,  repeated  the  ordinary  salutijtion,  "  How 
do  you  do  ?  I  hope  you  are  well ;"  and  pointed  to  a 
place  where  1  was  to  sit  down.  A  thousand  com- 
plaints, and  a  thousand  orders  came  immediately 
before  him,  from  a  thousand  mouths,  and  we  were 
nearly  smothered  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  nor 
did  he  ask  for  one  of  his  family.  In  some  minutes 
after  came  the  king,  who  passed  at  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  bun  ;  and  3Iichael  was  then  led  out  of  the 
slielter  of  his  tent  to  the  door,where  he  was  supported 
on  foot  tdl  the  king  passed  by,  having  first  pulled  off 
the  towel  that  was  upon  his  head,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  in  the  tent  again.  I  returned  to 
Koscam,  veiy  little  pleased  with  the  reception  I  had 
met  with.  All  the  town  was  in  a  hurry  and  confu- 
sion ;  30,000  men  were  encamped  upon  the  Kahha ; 
and  the  first  horrid  scene  Michael  exhibited  there/ 
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was  causing  the  eyes  of  twelve  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebt!  Calla,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be 
pulled  out,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferers  turned  out 
to  the  fields,  to  be  devoured  at  nioht  bv  tht;  hvsena. 
Two  of  these  I  took  under  my  care,  who  both  re- 
coveri'd,  and  from  them  I  learned  many  particulars 
ot  their  country  and  manners. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  10th,  the  army 
marched  into  the  town  in  triumph,  and  the  Ras  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  Tigre.  He  was  l)areheaded; 
over  his  shoulders,  and  down  to  his  back,  hung 
a  pallium,  or  cloak,  of  black  velvet,  with  a  silver 
fringe.  A  boy,  by  his  right  stirrup,  held  a  silver 
wand  of  about  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  much  like 
the  staves  of  our  great  officers  at  court.  Behind  him 
all  the  soldiers  who  had  slain  an  enemy  and  taken 
the  spoils  from  them,  had  their  lances  "and  firelocks 
ornamented  with  small  shreds  of  scarlet  cloth,  one 
piece  for  every  man  he  had  slain.  One  thing  remark- 
able in  this  cavalcade,  which  I  observed,  was  the 
head-dress  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  A  large 
broad  fillet  was  bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  tied 
bel'.ind  their  head.  In  the  middle  of  this  was  a  horn, 
or  a  conical  piece  of  silver,  gilt,  of  about  four  inches 
long,  much  in  the  shape  of  our  couuuon  candle  ex- 
tinguishers. This  is  called  kirn,  or  horn,  and  is  only 
worn  in  reviews  or  parades  after  victory.  This  I  a[)- 
prehend,  like  all  other  of  their  usages,"^  is  taken  from 
the  Hel>rews,  and  the  several  allusions  made  in  scrip- 
ture to  it  arise  from  this  practice  :  "  I  said  unto  fools. 
Deal  not  foolishly;  and  to  the  wicked.  Lift  not  up 
the  horn.  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high  ;  speak 
not  with  a  stiff  neck ;  "  For  promotion  cometh,"  >cc. 
"  But  my  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an 
unicoru." — "  And  the  horn  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
exalted  with  hoaoui."  Aud  so  in  many  other  places 
throughout  the  Psalms.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  10,  16. 
Job  xvi.  15.  Jer.  xlviii.  2-3.  Psm.  Ixxv.  4.  Ixxxix. 
17.  xci.  10,  &c. 

Next  to  these  came  the  king,  with  a  fillet  of  white 
inuslin  about  three  inches  broad,  binding  his  forehead, 
tied  with  a  large  double  knot  behind,  and  hangipg 
down  about  two  feet  on  his  back.  About  him  were 
the  great  officers  of  state,  such  of  the  young  nobility 
as  were  without  command  ;  and  after  these,  the 
household  troops.  Then  followed  the  executioner  of 
the  camp,  and  his  attendants  ;  and  last  of  all,  amidst 
the  king's  and  the  Ras's  baggage,  came  a  man  bear- 
ing the  stuffed  skin  of  Woosheka  (one  of  the  rebel 
chiefs)  upon  a  pole,  which  he  hung  upon  a  branch 
of  the  tree  before  the  king's  palace,  appropriated  for 
public  executions.  It  was  now  the  13th  of  March, 
and  I  had  heard  no  word  from  Ozora  Esther,  or  the 
Ras,  though  removed  to  a  house  in  Gondar.  I  had 
goue  once  every  day  to  see  the  children  at  Koscam  ; 
at  all  which  times  I  had  been  received  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  and  marks  of  kindness  by  the  queen,  and 
orders  given  for  my  free  admittance  upon  all  occa- 
sions like  an  officer  of  her  household.  In  the  even- 
ing, Mahomet  Gibberti  came  to  my  house,  and  told 
me,  that,  besides  the  letter  I  carried  to  Ras  Michael 
from  Metical  Aga  his  master,  he  had  been  charged 
with  a  jiarticular  one,  out  of  the  ordinary  form, 
dictated  by  the  Englisli  at  Jidda,  who,  all  of  them, 
had  agreed  to  make  a  point  with  Metical  Aga,  de- 
voted to  them  for  his  own  profit,  that  his  utmost 
exertion  of  friendship  and  interest,  should  be  so  em- 
ployed in  my  recommendation,  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Ras  Michael  to  provide  in  earnest  for  my 
safety  and  satisfaction  in  every  point.  This  letter  I 
had  myself  read  at  Jidtia  ;  it  informed  Michael  of  the 
power  and  riches  of  our  nation,  and  that  they  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  trade  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
strictiv  connected  with  the  Sherriffe,  and  in  a  very 
particular  manner  with  him,  Mitical  Aga  ;  that  any 
accident  hajjpening  to  me  would  be  an  infamy  and 
disgrace  to  him,  and  worse  than  death  itself,  because, 
that  knowing  Michael's  power,  and  relying  on  his 
8  R  friendship, 
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frieiidsbip,  he  had  become  security  for  my  safety, 
after  I  arrived  in  his  hauds ;  that  I  was  a  man  of  con- 
sideration in  my  own  country,  servant  to  the  kin<j  of 
it,  who,  though  himself  a  Christian,  governed  his 
subjects,  Musselnien  and  Pagans,  with  the  same  im- 
partiahty  and  justice  as  he  did  Christians.  That  all 
my  desire  was  to  examine  springs  and  rivers,  trees 
and  flowers,  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  from  which 
I  drew  knowledge  very  useful  to  jireserve  man's 
health  and  life :  that  1  was  no  merchant,  and  had  no 
dealings  whatever  in  any  sort  of  mercantile  matters  : 
and  that  I  had  no  need  of  any  man's  money,  as  he 
had  told  Mahomet  Gibberti  to  provide  for  any  call  I 
tnight  have  in  that  country,  and  for  which  he  would 
answer,  let  the  sum  be  what  it  would,  as  he  had  the 
word  of  my  countrymen  to  repay  it,  which  he  consi- 
dered better  than  the  written  security  of  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  &c. 

Upon    reading    this    letter,    Michael    exclaimed, 
-'■■-■  ■  .        .        •  ^  j,,ig 

I  am 

Will 


"  Metical  Aga  does  not  know  the  situation  of 
country.  Safety  !  where  is  that  to  be  found  ? 
obliged  to  fight  for  my  own  life  every  day. 
Metical  call  this  safety?  Who  knows  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  the  king  is  in  safety,  or  how  long  I  shall  be 
so  ?  All  1  can  do  is  to  keep  liim  with  me.  If  I  lose 
my  own  life,  and  the  king's,  Metical  Aga  can  never 
think  it  was  in  ray  power  to  preserve  that  of  his 
stranger."  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  letters  the 
Greeks  had  received  should  be  read  to  the  king  ;  that 
the  letters  I  had  from  Metical  Aga  to  the  Ras  should 
be  given  to  Mahomet  Gibberti,  and  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  King  and  the  Ras  immediately 
after  they  were  ready.  On  the  14th  these  letters 
were  to  be  all  ready  ;  five  in  the  evening  was  fixed 
as  the  hour,  and  I  came  a  little  before  the  time,  and 
met  Ayto  Aylo  (principal  counsellor  to  the  queen) 
at  the  door.  lie  squeezed  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  refuse  nothing,  it  can  be  all  altered  afterwards  ; 
but  it  is  very  necessary,  on  account  of  the  priests 
and  the  populace,  you  have  a  place  of  some  authority, 
otherwise  you  will  be  robbed  and  murdered  the  first 
time  you  go  half  a  mile  from  home. 

We  went  in  and  saw  the  old  man  sitting  upon  a 
sofa  ;  his  white  hair  was  dressed  in  many  short  curls. 
He  appeared  to  be  thoughtful,  but  not  displeased  ; 
his  face  w:is  lean,  his  eyes  quick  and  vivid,  but 
seemed  to  be  a  littU  sore  from  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther. He  seemed  to  be  about  six  feet  high,  though 
his  lameness  made  it  difficult  to  guess  with  accuracy. 
His  air  was  perfectly  free  from  constraint,  what  the 
French  call  det/df/ee.  In  face  and  person  he  was  liker 
my  learned  and  worthy  friend,  the  Count  de  IJuftbn, 
than  any  two  men  I  ever  saw  iu  the  world.  They 
must  have  been  bad  physiognomists  that  did  not  dis- 
cern his  sagacity  and  understanding  hy  his  very  coun- 
tenance. Every  look  conveyed  a  sentiment  with  it : 
he  seemed  to  have  no  occasion  for  t»ther  language,  and 
indeed  he  spoke  little.  •  I  oflereil,  as  usual,  to  kiss 
the  ground  before  him  :  and  of  this  he  seemed  to  take 
little  notice,  stretching  out  his  hand  and  shaking  mine 
upon  my  rising, 

1  sat  down  with  Aylo,  three  or  four  of  tlie  judges, 
the  queen's  chamberlain,  and  other  officers,  one  of 
whom  whispered  something-  in  his  ear,  and  went  out ; 
which  interruption  prevented  me  from  speaking  as  I 
was  prepared  to  do,  or  give  him  my  present,  which 
a  man  held  behind  me.  He  began  gravely,  "  Ya- 
goube,  I  think  that  is  your  liame,  hear  what  I  say  to 
you,  and  mark  what  I  recommend  to  you.  You  are 
a  maa,  I  am  told,  who  make  it  your  business  to 
wander  in  the  fields  in  search  after  trees  and  grass  in 
solitary  places,  and  to  sit  up  all  night  alone  looking 
at  the  stars  of  the  heavens:  other  countries  are  not 
like  this,  though  this  was  never  so  bad  as  it  is  now. 
These  wretches  here  are  enemies  to  strangers,  if  they 
saw  you  alone  in  your  own  parlour,  their  first  thought 
would  be  how  to  murder  you  ;  though  they  knew 
they  were  to  get  nothing  by  it,  they  would  inurtler 


you  for  mere  mischief.  I  have  thought  that  situatioa 
best  which  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  follow  your  ovyn 
designs,  at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  your  person  in 
safety  ;  that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  monks 
about  their  religious  matters,  or  in  danger  from  these 
rascals  that  may  seek  to  murder  you  for  money.  There- 
fore the  king  has  appointed  you  Baalomaal  (one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber)  and  to 
command  the  Koccob-horse.  Go  then  to  the  king, 
and  kiss  the  ground  upon  your  appointment.  I  see 
you  have  already  learned  this  ceremony  of  ours ; 
Aylo  and  Heikel  are  very  proper  persons  to  q^  with 
you.  The  king  expressed  his  surprise  to  me  last  night 
he  had  not  seen  you  ;  and  there  too  is  Tecla  Mariam, 
the  king's  secretary,  who  came  with  your  appoint- 
ment .from  the  palace  to-day."  I  then  gave  him  a 
present,  which  he  scarce  looked  at,  as  a  numboj-  of 
people  were  pressing  in  at  the  door  from  curiosity  or 
business. 

I  went  afterwards  to  the  king's  palace,  and  met 
Aylo  and  Heikel  at  the  door  of  the  presence-cham- 
ber. Tecla  Mariam  walked  before  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  ;  after  which  I  advanced  and  prostrated 
myself  upon  the  ground.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  ser- 
vant," says  he  to  the  king,  "  from  so  distant  a  country, 
that  if  you  ever  let  him  escape,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  follow  him,  or  know  where  to  seek  him." 
This  was  said  facetiously  by  an  old  familiar  servant ; 
but  the  king  made  no  reply,  as  far  as  we  could 
guess,  for  his  mouth  was  covered,  nor  did  he  shew 
any  alteration  of  countenance.  Five  people  were 
standing  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  all  young  men, 
three  on  his  left,  and  two  on  his  right.  One  of  these 
the  sou  of  Tecla  Mariam  (afterwards  my  great 
friend)  who  stood  uppermost  on  the  loft  hand,  came 
up,  and  taking  hold  of  me  by  the  hand,  placed  me 
immediately  above  him  ;  when  seeing  I  had  no  knife 
in  my  girdle,  he  pulled  out  his  own  and  gave  it  to  me. 
Upon  being  placed,  I  again  kissed  the  ground. 

The  king  was  in  an  alcove ;  the  rest  went  out  of 
sight  from  where  the  throne  was,  and  sat  down. 
The  usual  questions  now  began  about  JerusaKm  and 
the  holy  places  ?  where  my  country  was  ?  which  it; 
was  impossible  to  describe,  as  they  knew  the  situa- 
tion of  no  country  but  their  own?  why  I  came  sri 
far  ?  whether  the  moon  and  the  stars,  but  especiall\' 
the  moon,  was  the  same  in  my  country  as  in  theirs  i' 
and  a  great  many  such  idle  and  tiresome  questions. 
I  had  several  times  offered  to  take  my  present  from 
the  man  who  held  it,  that  I  might  ofi'er  it  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  go  away;  but  the  king  always  made  a  sign 
to  put  it  off",  till,  being  tired  withstanding,  I  leaned 
against  the  wall.  Aylo  was  fast  asleep,  and  Ayto 
Heikel  and  the  Greeks  cursing  their  master  in  their 
heart  for  spoiling  the  good  supper  that  Anthiile  bin 
treasurer  had  prepared  for  us.  This,  as  we  afterward .s 
found  it,  the  king  very  well  knew,  and  resolved  to 
try  our  patience  to  the  utmost.  At  last,  Ayto  Aylo 
stole  away  to  bed,  and  every  body  else  after  him, 
except  those  who  had  accompanied  me,  who  were 
ready  to  die  with  thirst,  and  drop  down  with  weari- 
ness. It  was  agreed  by  those  who  were  out.  of  sight, 
to  send  Tecla  Mariam  to  whisper  in  the  king's  ear, 
that  I  had  not  been  well,  which  he  did,  but  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it.  It  was  now  past  ten  o'cIocIk, 
and  he  shewed  no  inclination  to  go  to  bed. 

Hitherto,  while  there  were  strangers  in  the  room, 
he  had  spoken  to  us  by  an  officer  called  Ral  Hary.e, 
the  voice  or  word  of  the  kinif  ;  but  now  when  there 
were  nine  or  ten  of  us,  his  menial  servants,  only 
present,  he  uncovered  his  face  and  mouth,  and  spoke 
himself.  Sometimes  it  was  about  Jerusalem,  some- 
times about  horses,  at  other  times  about  shooting ; 
again  about  the  Indies;  how  far  I  could  look  into  the 
heavens,  with  my  telescopes :  and  all  these  were  d>di- 
berately  and  circumstantially  repeated,  if  they  were 
not  pointedly  answered.  I  was  scarcely  aljlc  to 
speak   a  word,   inwardly  mourning  the  hardness  of 
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my  lot  in  this  my  first  preferment,  and  sincerely 
praying  it  miai'ht  be  my  last  promotion  in  this  court. 
At  last  all  the  Greeks  beg-an  to  be  impatient,  and 
got  out  of  the  corner  of  the  room  behind  the  alcove, 
and  stood  iuutiediately  before  the  throne.  The  king 
seemed  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  them,  and  told 
them  he  thought  they  had  all  been  at  home  long  ago. 
They  said,  however,  they  would  not  go  without  me  ; 
which  the  king  said  could  not  be, "for  one  of  the 
iluties  of  my  employment  was  to  be  charged  with  tlie 
door  of  his  bed-chamber  that  night.  At  last  Ayto 
Heikcl,  taking  courage,  came  forward  to  him,  pre- 
tending a  message  from  the  queen,  and  whispered 
him  something  in  the  ear,  probaldy  that  the  Ras 
would  take  it  ill.  He  then  laughed,  said  he  thought 
we  had  supped,  and  dismissed  us. 

]Mr.  Bruce  relates  the  following  ridiculous  custom 
in  the  court  of  Abyssinia.     "  It  is  the  constant  prac- 
tice in  Abyssinia  to  beset  the  king's  doors  and  win- 
dows within  liis  hearing,  and  there,  from  early  morn- 
ing to  niglit,  to  cry  for  justice  as  loud  as  possible,  in 
a  distressing  and  complaining  tone,  and  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent languages  they  arc  masters  of,  in  order  to  their 
being  admitted  to   have  their  supposed    grievances 
heard.     In  a  country  so  ill  governed  as  Abyssinia  is,  ' 
and  so  perpetually  involved  in  war,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  there  is  no  want  of  people,   who  have   real 
injuries  and  violence  to  complain  of  :  But  if  it  were 
not  so,  this  is  so  much  the  constant  usage,  that  when 
it  happens  (as  in  the  midst  of  the  rainv   season)  that 
few    people  can  approach   the  capital,  or  stand  with- 
out in  such  bad  weather,  a  set  of  vagrants  are  provid- 
ed, maintained  and  paid,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
cry  and  lament,  as  if  they  had  been  really  very  much 
injured   and    oppressed  ;  and    this,  they  tell  you,  for 
the  king's  honour,  that  he  may  not  be  lonely  by  the 
palace    being   too    quiet.     This,  of  all  their  absurd 
customs,  was  the  most  grievous  and  troublesome  to 
me  ;  and,  from  a  knowledge  that  it  was  so,  the  king, 
when  he  was  private,  often  permitted  himself  a  piece 
of  rather  odd  diversion  to  be  a  royal  one.     There 
would  sometimes,  wiiile  I  was  busy  in  my   room  in 
the  rainy  season,  be  four  or  five  hundred  people,  who 
all  at  once   would  begin,  some   roaring  and   crying, 
as  if  they  were  in  pain,  others  demanding  justice,  as 
if  they    were  that    moment   suffering,   or    if   in   the 
instant  to  be  put  to  death,  and   some   groaning   and 
sobbing  as  if  just  expiring;  and  this  horrid  symphony 
was  so  artfully   perfoimed  that  no  ear  could  distin- 
guish but  that  it  proceeded  from  real  distress.     I  was 
olten  so  surprised  as  to  send  the  soldiers  at  the  door 
to  bring  in  one  of  them,  thinkijig  him  come  from 
the  country,  to  examine  who  had  injured  him ;  many 
a  time  he  was  a  servant  of  my  own,  or  some  other 
equally  known  ;  or,  if  he  was  a  stranger,  upon  asking 
him  what  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  he  would  an- 
swer very  composedly.  Nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him  :  tliat   he  had  been   sleeping  all  day  with    the 
horses:   that  hearing  from  the   soldiers  at  the  door 
I  was  retired  to  my  apartment,  he  and  his  companions 
had  come  to  cry  and  make  a  noise  under  my  window, 
to  do  me  honour  before  the  people,  for  fear  I  should 
be  melancholy,  by  being  too  quiet  when  alone  ;   and 
therefore  hoped  that  I  would  order  them  drink,  that 
they  might  continue  with  a  little  more  spirit.     The 
violent  anger   which  this  did  often  put  me  into  did 
not  fail  to  be  punctually   reported   to  the  kiny,  at 


which  he  would  langh  heartily  ;  and  he  himself  was 
often  hid  not  far  off,  for  the  sake  of  being  a  spectator 
of  my  heavy  displeasure." 

During  JNIr.  Bruce's  residence  at  Gondar,  he  made 
an  excursion,    with   proper  guides,  to  the  Nile,   in 
order  to  view  the  great  Cataract  of  Alata,  on   that 
river,  which  he  thus  describes  :  "  The  lirst  thing  they 
carried  us  to  was  the  bridge,  which  consists  of  one 
arch  of  about  twenty-five  feet  broad,  the  extremites 
of  which   were  strongly   let  into,  tuid   rested  on  the 
solid  rock  on  both   sides  ;  but  fragments  of  the  para- 
pets  remained,  and  the  bridge  itself  seemed  to  bear 
the  appearance   of   frequent   repairs,  and  many  at- 
tempts to  ruin  it ;  otherwise,  in   its  construction,  it 
was    exceedingly    commodious.     The    Nile  here  is 
confined   between  two  rocks,     and    runs  in  a  deep 
trough,  with  great  roaring  and  impetuous  velocity. 
We  were  told  no  crocodiles  were  ever  seen  so  high, 
and  were  obliged  to  remount  the  stream  above  half  a 
mile  before  we  cauie  to  the  Cataract,  through  trees 
and   bushes  of  a  beautiful  and  delightl'ul  appearance. 
The  cataract  itself  was  the  most  magnificent  sight 
that  ever  I  beheld.     The  height  has  been  rather  ex- 
aggerated.    The   Missionaries  say  the  fall  is  about 
sixteen  ells,  or  fifty  feet.     The  measuring  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult,  but,  by  the  position  of  long  sticks,  and 
poles  of  dilferent  lengths,  at  different  heights  of  the 
rock,  from  the  water's  edge,  1  may  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  nearer   forty  feet  than  any   other  measure. 
The  river  had  been  considerably  increased  by  rains, 
and  fell  in  one  sheet  of  water,  without  any  interval, 
above  half  an   English  mile  in  breadth,  with  a   force 
and  noise  that  was  truly  terrible,  and  which  stunned 
and   made  me,  for  a  time,  [)erfectly  dizzy.     A   thick 
fume,  or  haze,  covered  the  wall  all  round,  and  hung 
over  the  course  of  the  stream  both  above  and  below, 
marking  its  track,  though   the  water  •\vas   not  seen. 
The   river,   though  swelled  with   rain,   preserved   its 
natural  clearness,  and  fell,  as  far  as  I  could  discern, 
into  a  deep   pool,  or  bason,  in  the  solid   rock,  which 
was  fidl,  and  in   twenty  difi'erent  eddies  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  precipice,  the  stream  when  it  fell,  seem- 
ing part  of  it  to  run  back  with  great  fury  upon  the 
rock,  as   well  as  forward   in   the  line  of  its  course, 
raising  a  wave,    or  violent    ebullition,    by  chaffing 
against  each  other.  ^ 

It  was  a  most  magnificent  sight,  that  ages,  added 
to  the  greatest  length  of  human  life,  would  not  deface 
or  eradicate  from  my  memory  ;  it  struck  me  with  a 
kind  of  stupor,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  where  I  was, 
and  of  every  other  sublunary  concern.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent,  stupendous  sights  in  the 
creation. 

I  was  awakened  from  one  of  the  most  profound 
reveries  that  ever  I  fell  into,  by  my  companions,  who 
now  put  to  me  a  thousand  impertinent  questions.  It 
was  after  this  I  measured  the  fall,  and  believe,  within 
a  few  feet,  it  was  the  height  I  have  mentioned  ;  but 
I  confess  I  could  at  no  time  in  my  life  less  promise 
upon  precision  ;  my  retleclion  was  suspended,  or  sub- 
dued, and  while  in  sight  of  the  fall,  I  think  I  was 
under  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind  ;  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  one  element  had  broke  loose  from,  and  be- 
come superior  to  all  laws  of  subordination  ;  that  the 
fountains  of  tlie  great  deep  were  extraordinarily  open"^ 
ed,  and  the  destruction  of  a  world  was  agai«  begun 
by  the  agency  of  water. 
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ASIA. 

TURKEY.  Selim  II.  grand  signior,  born  in  1761  j 
enthroned  April  7,  1789. 

Tartary.  The  emperor  of  Russia  is  supreme 
sovereign  of  the  western  part ;  and  the  Chinese  are 
masters  of  the  south  and  east  parts. 

China.     Kien-long,  emperor. 

India.  Ahmed-Abdallah,  emperor,  or  great 
inogul. 

Arabia  is  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire. 

Persia.  Kerim-Khan,  shah  or  emperor,  crowned 
in  1763. 

Japan.  Tsinajor,  emperor,  being  the  last  of  whom 
we  have  any  account. 

When  this  monarch  appears  abroad,  he  is  attend- 
ed by  o  or  6000  of  his  guards ;  and  he  maintains  an 
army  of  20,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot,  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  his  tributary  princes  or  vassals 
in  awe. 


AFRICA. 

MoNEMOTAPA.     The  sovereign  is  styled  emperor. 

SoFALA  is  subject  to  a  king. 

Zanguebar  is  governed  by  a  king. 

Brava  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  Mahometan 
sovereign. 

Whidah,  in  Guinea,  subject  to  an  idolatrousjking. 

Gold  Coast  is  divided  into  petty  sovereignties, 
under  their  respective  kings. 

Agonna,  governed  by  a  king. 

Grain  Coast,  subject  to  a  king. 

Congo,  in  Lower  Guinea,  has  a  king. 

Angola,  is  subject  to  a  king. 

Loango  is  under  kingly  government. 

Jaggas  country.  Their  sovereign  is  styled  the 
Great  Jagga. 

Ethiopia,  or  Negroland,  is  divieled  into  petty 
kingdoms  and  states. 

Burre,  near  Sierra  Leone,  governed  by  a  king. 

Zaara,  or  the  Desert.  Chiefly  occupied  by 
illiterate  and  savage  Arabs.  The  country  is  flat  and 
barren,  and  tlie  inhabitants  Mahometans. 

Abyssinia.  Subject  to  a  despotic  and  powerful 
emperor  :  a  late  sovereign  was  named  David. 

G^VLLAS.  These  people  are  distinguished  into 
tribes,  each  governed  by  a  chief. 

Abex.     Is  subject  to  a  king. 

Nubia.     Governed  by  a  despotic  monarch. 

Egypt.  Partly  monarchical,  being  subject  to  the 
grand  signior,  whose  viceroy  is  a  pacha  ;  and  partly 
republican,  and  governed  by  the  Mamalukes  and 
Sangiacks. 
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Algiers.  Subject  to  a  dey. 
Tunis.  Governed  by  a  bey. 
Tripoli.  Subject  to  a  bey. 
Morocco.     Under  the  dominion  of  an  emperor. 


AMERICA. 

South- America.  Almost  all  its  nations  are  go- 
verned by  kings  ;  under  whom  are  appointed  chiefs  or 
caciques,  as  viceroys. 

United  States  of  North  America,  being  thirteen, 
are  a  sovereign  and  independent  republic,  of  whom 
John  Madison  is  president.  They  are  under  the 
government  of  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  state. 


EUROPE. 

DENMARK  and  NORWAY.  Frederick,  king 
of  Denmark ;  born  Jan.  27,  1768. 

SWEDEN.  GusTAVus  IV.  king  of  Sweden, 
born  Nov.  1,  1778;  began  to  reign  March  29,  1792. 

RUSSIA.  Alexander,  born  Dec.  23,  1777; 
began  to  reign  March  24,  1801. 

GREAT-BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  George 
III.  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
elector  of  Hanover,  born  June  4,  1738.  Succeeded 
his  grandfather  king  George  II.  on  Oct.  25,  1760. 
Married  Sept.  8,  17G1,  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1741;  crowned 
Sept.  22,  1761.     His  issue  by  the  said  princess  are, 

1.  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Aug,  12,  1762. 
Married  April  8,  1795,  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

2.  Frederic,  Duke  of  York,  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh; 
born  Aug.  16.  1763.  Married  Sep.  29,  1791,  Fre- 
dcrique-Charlotte-Ulrique-Catharine  eldest  daughter 
of  the  kino-  of  Prussia. 

3.  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  born  Aug. 
21,  1765. 

4.  Princess  Royal,  Charlotte-Augusta-Matilda, 
born  Sep.  29,  1766.  Married  May  18,  1797,  to  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 

5.  Edward,  l>orn  Nov.  2,  1767. 

6.  Augusta-Sophia,  l)orn  Nov.  8,  1768. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  May  22,  1770. 

8.  Ernest-Augustus,  born  June  5,  1771. 

9.  Augustus-Frederic,  born  Jan.  17,1773. 

10.  Adolphus  Frederic,  born  Feb.  24,  1774. 

11.  Mary,  born  April  25,  1776. 

12.  Sophia,  born  Nov.  3,  1777. 

13.  Amelia,  born  Aug.  7,  1783;  died  1810. 
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'  GERMANY.     Francis  II.     Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  February  22,  1767  ;  crowned  March  1, 

1792. 

PRUSSIA.  Frederic-Wilmam,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  born  Aug.  3, 1770, 
proclaimed  king  Nov.  16,  1797. 

SPAIN.      Ferdinand   VII.     king    of    Spam, 

crowned  1808. 

PORTUGAL.    Maria  -  Frances  -  Isabella, 

queen  of  Portugal,   born  Dec.    17,    1734  j  married 

June  6,  1760,  to  the  late  king,  her  uncle,  by  whom 

she  has  issue, 

John-Maria- Joseph-Louis,  Prmce  of  Brasil,  born 
May    13,     1767;    married    to    Charlotta-Joaquma, 


daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  born  April  2-5, 

1775.  .    . 

Marianna-Victoria,  born  Dec.  15,  1768  ;^  married 
to  Gabriel-Antonv,  third  son  to  the  king  of  Spam. 

Issue  of  king  Joseph.     Her  present  Majesty,  and 

two  other  daughters.  ,,.-.-, 

ITALY.     Po|)e  Pius  VII.  born  August  11, 1742 ; 

elected  pope  March  14,  1800. 

SARDINIA    AND    SAVOY.       Victor-Emjc- 

NUEL,  May  24,  1751, 

N.  B.  The  sovereignty  of  several  other  states  and 
kingdoms  must  unavoidably  remain  unsettled 
until  the  period  of  a  general  peace. 
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AAbburg,  28 
Abascia,  or  Abcassia,  342 
Aberdeenshire,  108 
Abex,  461. 
Abo,  62 
Abyssinia,  463 
■  Natural  History  of,  464 

— Customs  and  Manners 

of  the  Inhabitants,  ibid 
Acca,  346 
Acbam,  382 
Aden,  40a 

Admiralty  Islands,  656 
Adrianople,  28(r 
Adventure  Island,  438 
Africa,  443 
Agoumois,  303 
Agra,  389 
Adjazzo,  344 
Aladulia,  ibid 
Alderney,  Isle  of,  206 
Aleppo,  345 
Algiers,  453,  4i5 
Allena,  33 
Altenburg,  32 
Amack,  35 
Amadia,  337 
Amasia,  344 
Amazonia,  54^ 
Amboyna,  420 
Ambrym,  594 
America,  first  discovery  of,  471 

North,  473 

— South,  339 

■ United  States  of,  esta 

blished,  486 
Amsterdam,  209 
Ancyra,  344 
Andrews's,  St.  109 
Anguilla,  527 
Anian,  464 
Anjou,  307 

Annamooka,  604-  , 

Antigua,  525 
Aniioch,  345 
Antwerp,  213 
Apee,  594 
Arabia,  406 

Archangel,  86  , 

Arhusen,  28 
Armenia,  333 
Arracan,  382 
Arroe,  (Danish  Island)  38 

Aatois,  298 

Arzerum,  338 

Ascension-Isle,  466 

Asia,  (in  general)  329 

Assens,  38 

Assyria,  337 

Astrachan,  356,  361 

A'^tronomv,  &c.  a  Guide  te,  3 

Alooi,  657 

Aunoi?,303 

Auiora-Islands,  5&4 

Auvergiie,  306 

Ava,3S2 

Avignon,  301 

Azores,  470 

Azotus,  348 

BAbelmnndel,  465 
BaJen  (Switzerland)  256 
Uagdad,  336 
Bahama-Islands,  529 
Balbec,  Ruins  of,  334 
Bale,  256 
Danda,  419 


Banka,  440 

Barbadoes,  524 

Barbary,  452 

Barbuda,  527 

Barcelona,  263 

Bare-Island,  439 

Batavia,  425 

Bath,  132 

Bayonne,  302 

Beaumaris,  189 

Belfast.  196 

Bengal,  390 

Bergen,  23 

Berlin,  220 

Bermudas,  Isles  of,  529 

Berne,  256 

Berry,  307 

Berwick,  136 

Beihony,  347 

Bethlehem,  ibid 

Betlis,  338 

Bhering's  Island,  441 

Bilboa,   264 

Bii,  337 

Bird-Island,  651 

Birmingham,  132 

Black-town,  397 

Bohemia,  231 

Bolabola,  646 

Bologna,  279 

Bologne,  298 

Bombay,  398 

Borneo-Islands,  420 

Bornholm,  (Danish  Island)  39 

Bornou,  461 

Boston,  (New  England)  48S 

Botany-Bay,  567 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  466 

Bourbonnois,  306 

Bouro,  420 

Bow-Island,  651 

Brasil,  553 

Bradenberg,  32 

Breslaw,  222,  232 

Brest,  300 

Bsistol,  128 

Briiannv,  303 

Brussels,  913 

Buckingham,  134 

Bukharia,  363 

Burgundy,  298 

Burgos,  264 

Burney's-Island,  441 

Bursa,  343 

Byron's- Island,  61 1 

CAchao,  385 
Cadiz,  263 
Caen,  303 
Caflfraria,  460 
Cairo,  449 
Caisnr,  3'^4 
CHIais,  298 
California,  532 
Calmar,  62 
Cambodia,  387 
Cambridge,  139 
Camdaras,  382 
Canada,  480 
Canary  Isles,  467 
Candia,  or  Crete,  287 
Cannree,  399 
Canterbury,  134 
Canton,  372 
Cape  Breton,  528    ^ 

Comnrin,  399 

Francois,  550 


Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  467 
Capri,  or  Caprea,  282 
Caracatoa,  439 
Caramania,  345 
Carlscroona,  62 
Carniola,  240 

Carolina,  North  and  South,  511 
Cars,  or  Kars,  339 
Carthagena,    (Mediterranean) 

264 
Cashmire,  or  Cassioiere,  3S9 
Cashna,  461 
Castle-Town,  204 
Cavalles-Islands,  439 
Gayenna,  555 
Cazan,  86 
Celebes,  or  Islands  of  Macassar, 

420 
Ceram,  ibid 
Cerigo,  or  Cytherea-Island, 

287 
Ceylon,  432 
Chain-Island,  651 
Champagne,  298 
Cheiburg,  303 
Cheresoul,  3-38 
Chester,  133 
Chili,  545 
Chiloe-Island,  552 
China,  363 
Christiansand,  23 
Chrislianpreis,  30 
Christmas-Island,  656 
Circassia,  361 
Cochin-China,   386 
Coco's,    or    Boscawen's  Island, 

005 
Colchester,  135 
Colding,  27 
Comoro-Isles,  465 
Coningsburg,  229 
Constantinople,   286 
Copenhagen,  34- 
Copper-lslands,  357 
Corfu,  or  Corcyra,  288 
Corsica,  28 1 
Coventry,  139 
Cracow,  245 
Croatia,  234 
Cuba,  Island  of,  550 
Curassao,  559 
Curdestan,  337 
Cusco,  542 
Cyprus,  288 

DAcca,  391 
Dalmalia,  234 
Damascus,  345 
Damietto,  451 
Danlzick,  246 
Dau^hiny,  298 
Dead-Sea,  442 
Dehli,  339 
Delaware,  501 
Delos,  287 
Denmark,  26 
Deptford,  137 
Derbent,  363,404 
Deventer,  210 
Dlarbec,  336 

Disappointment,  blandi  of,  650 
Dog-Islands,  65  I 
Dominica,  526 
Douglas,  205 
Dresden,  221 
Drontlieim,  23 
Dublin,  195 


Duke  of  York's  Island,  60i 
Dunkirk,  229 

EAst-IsIand,  439 
Easter-Island,  652 
Eckrenford,  30 
Edinburg,  106 
Egypt,  445 
Elba,  282 
Elsineur,  37 

England,  (in  general)  116 
Ephesus,  343 
Erromango-Isle,  595 
Ethiopia,  463 
Europe,  Introductory  Description 

of.  1 
Entin,  32 
Exeter,  133 

FAlkland-Islands,  529 
Falster,  (Danish  Island)  38 
Fejee-Islands,  607 
Femeren,  39 
Ferrera,  279 
Fez,  452 
Fezzan,  461 
Florence,  277 

Florida,  East  and  West,  530 
Foix,  301 
Fontainbleau,  297 
Formosa,  414 
Fort  Si.  David,  397 
•— —  St.  George,  ibid 
Fox-Islands,  357 
France,  (in  general)  28S 
Erankfort,  (Maine)  222 
Fredericksburg,  37 
Frederick's  Ode.  27 
Frederickshall,  23 
Frederickstadt,  23,  3C 
Friendly-Mes,  597 
Fuera,  or  Massa  Fuero,  552 
Fuoeu,  (Danish  Island)  38 
Furteventura,  469 

GAIwav,   196 
Gaza.  348 
Geneva,  256 
Genoa,  276 

Geography,  &c.  a  Guide  to,  3 
Georgia,  (Turkey  in  Asia)  438, 

439 

(North  America)  511 

Gerisau,  256 

Germany,  (in  general)  215 

Gezira,  337 

Ghent,  213 

Gibraltar,  264 

Glasgow,  108 

Gloucester,  139 

Glucksladt,  32 

Goa,  293 

Golconda,  397 

Gombroon,  404 

Gomera,  469 

Goree,  467 

Gore's-Island,  441 

Gottenburg,  62 

Gottorp,  29 

Granada,  526 

Grand  Cairo,  449 

Grand  Canaria,  469 

Greenland  West  ,Discovefy  of, 

3 
Grenada,  or  the  Grenadines, 

264 
Grenoble,  29S 

Grodno, 
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SroJiio,  216 
Groningen,  210 
Guadalupe,  556 
Guam, 413 
Guastalla.  278 
Guernsey,  Isle  of,  206 
Guiana,  5+9 
Guyenne,  302 
Guzerat,  398 

HAcue,  210 
Hainan,  4-13 
Hamburg,  222 
Hamoa  Island,  607 
Haninte  Island,  39 
Hanover,  222 
Hapec,  Isles  of,  60  !■ 
Havannah,  550 
Ilaver-de-Grace,  305 
Hrn  and  Chickens  Island,  439 
Hervey  Island,  608 
llispaniula,  550 
Holstein,  30 
Horn-Island,  433 
Hugley,  391 
Hull,  130 
Hungary,  232 

JAkutskoi,  358 
J^imaica  (in  general)  521 
Japan,  Natural  History  of,  411 
Java,  425 
Iceland,  1  !• 
Jeddo,  4 1 2 
Jericho,  347 

Jersey,  Isle  uf,  203  ' 

Jerusalem,  346 
Immaretta,  342 
India,  377 
Indoslan,  387 
Joppa,  348 
Ireland,  191 
Irvan,  339 
Ispahan,  403 
Ischia,  282 
Isle  of  Man,  203 
— —of  Wighi,  205 
Italy  (in  general)  271 
Itzehor,  34 
Juan  Fernandez,  552 
Jutland,  North,  27 
South,  29 

KAbruan,  440 
Kalmuck,  362 
Kaniptschatka,  357 
Karakakooa  bay,  663 
Katschan,  404 
Kentucky,  508 
Kergulen's  Land,  437 
Kiel,  33 

King  Georger's  Island,  650 
Kingston,  (Jamaica)  523 
Kiniiale,  196 
Kizlaar,  361 

LAdrone  Isles,  413 
Lagoon-Uland,  651 
Labor,  389 

Laland,  Danish  Island,  38 
La  Marchc,  307 
Labourd,  302 
Lincasler,  137 
Lanchang,  386 
Lancerota,  459 
Languedoc,  301 
Lapland,  Swedish,  47 

Russian,  30 

Laos,  385 

La^sa,  356 

Lausann,  256 

Leeds,  129 

Lemden,  32 

Leicester,  135 

Lesbos,  287 

Lessau,  (Danish  Island,  39 

Leu  warden,  2!0 

Leyden,210 

Lima,  542 

Limerick,  196 
Limosin,  306 
Lincoln,  135 
Linnois,  306 
Lisbon,  203 
Lisle,  299 
Liverpool,  131 
Loheia,  409 
London,  125 


Lookers-on-Island,  439 
Loretto,  279 
Louvain,  213 
Lubeck,  31 
Lucca,  278 
Lydia,  344 
Lyons,  299 

MAcassar,  422 
Madagascar,  465 

Madeira  Islands,  470 

Madras,  697 

Madrid,  263 

Madura,  396 

Magnetical-Island,  439 

Maine  305 

Majorca,  265 

Malabar,  399 

Malacca,  384 

Malaga,  2S4 

Maldivia-Islands,  435 

Mallicolo,  593 

Malta,  283' 

Manchester,  130 

Man^eea,  Isle  of,  611 

Manilla,  416 

Mans,  305 

Mantua,  278 

Marat,  344 

Margarita,  551 

Marigalante,  5'>6 

Marquesas-Islands,  648 

Marseilles,  300 

M;iitaban,  383 

Marti  nico,  555 

Maryland,  503 

Maitaram,  427 

Mauritius,  466 

M^y,  or  Mayo,  467 

Meaco,  412 

Mecca,  335,  408 

M'dina,  408 

Meldro)),  32 

Merc  ury-Islands,  439 

Mesci|intaniia,  336 

xMesMna,  281 

Mexico,  New,  532 

Mu'dlehurgh,  210 

Mifl.llebiiroh,597 

Midilletar,  38 

Milan,  276 

Mindanao,  417 

Mingieija,  341 

Minorca,  265 

Morha,  409 

Modena,  278 

Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  41 

Monoeniugi,  463 

Miinomotapa,  ibid. 

Mont  St.  Michael,  303 

Moniaubon,  302 

Montpelier,  301 

Montserrat  (West  Indies)  527 

Montreal,  483 

Moon  (Danish  Island)  38 

Morocco,  452 

City  of,  455 


Moscow,  82 
Mosul,  337 
Moulins,  306 
Moultan,  380 
Mowee,  663 
Mull,  Me,  98 
Muscovy,  70 

NAcksivan,  339 
Nanking,  373 
Naples,  279 
Nascow,  39 

Natolia,,  or  Asia  Minor,  343 
Navarre  (France)  301 
Negapalan,  396 
Negroland,  467 
Negropont,  286 
Netherlands  (Dutch)  206 

(Austria)  211 

llistory  ol,  214 

Nevis,  526 

New  Britain,  South,  478, 655 

Caledonia,  590 

F-ngland,  486 

Guinea,  654 

Hanover,  656 

H.-brides,  592 

Holland.  565 

Ireland,  656 

Jersey,  494 

York,  492 


New  Zealand,  583 
Newcastle  138 
Newfoundland,  528 
Newport,  205 
Nice,  or  Niclior,  343 
Nicobar-Islands,  439 
Nimeguen,  210 
Nisbin,  337 
Nivernois,  305 
Norfolk  Island,  578,  592 
Norkopina,  62 
Normandy,  303 
Northampton,  134 
Northstrand  (Danish  Island)  39 
Norway,  17 
Norwich,  1 34 
Nottingham,  132 
Nova  Scolia.  484 
NovaZembla,89 
Novogorod,  Veliki,  85 
Nyberg,  38 

ODfnsee;38 
OHeteroa-Island,  610 
Oldenburgh,  32 
Oldeslo,  ibid. 
Olmutz,  232 
Oporto,  268 
Oran,  456 
Orkney  Islands,  98 
Orlenois,  305 
Orixa,  398 
Orpha,  337 
Osacco,  412 

0<naburgh-Island,651 

Oiaha,  647 

Otaheite-Isiand,  Discovery  of, 

and  Description,  617 
Otahootaia-Isjand,  615 
Owhyhee,  666 
Oxford,  138 


PAisley,  109 
Palestine,  346 
Fallisei's-Island,  650 
Palma,  469 

Paiinerston's  Island,  609 
P.tlos,  or  Pelew-Islands,  677 
Palmyra,  Ruins  of,  333 
Paraguay,  548 
Pari«,  294 
Parma,  278 
Paros,  287 
Patagonia,  549 
Paiernosipp-Island,  438 
Paimos,  287 
Pe.le,  204 
Pekin,  371 
Pelew-Mands,  677 
Perpignan,  301 
Persia,  399 
Peru,  541 
Pennsylvania,  498 
Petersburg,  79 
Philadelphia,  344 
Philippine  Isles,  416 
Pilau,  229 
Pines,  Isle  of,  592 
Pitcairn-Island,  651 
Placentia,  278 
Ploen,  32 
Plymeuth,  139 
Poitiers  303 
Poitou,  ibid. 
Poland,  242 
Poodicherry,  397 
Port  Jackson,  569 
Portland-Island,  439 
Port  Royal,  523 
Porto  Rico,  551 
Portsmouth,  137 
Portugal,  267 
Praq ue,  232 
Primeburg,  32 
Prince  EdwardVhland,  438 
Provence,  398 
Prussia,  Kingdom  of,  229 
Pulo-Bally,  439 

Gag,  ibid. 


Sapata  441 

Quebec,  483 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
611,651 
Quito,  542 
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Amsey,  205 
Rennes,  303 


Rensburg,  34 
R  sched,  404 
Rfsolutiiin-Island,  438 
Riieims  299 
Rliodes,  287 
Rga.  85. 
Ripen,  27 
R'ichefoil,  300 
Rochell(>,  ibid. 
Rim,  39 
Rome,  278 
R'.schild,  37 
Rosetta,  45 1 
Rotterdam,  210,602 
Rouen,  343 
Rousillon,  301 
Russia,  70 

SAint  Christopher's,  525 
Domingo,  550 

Eustatia,  559 

»  Helena,  466 

Jago  (Cape  de  Verd 

Island)  407 

diChili,546 

di  Cuba,  550 

John's,  North  America 

529 

Lucia,  550 

— Main,  303 

Marino,  278 

Matthew,  467 

—  Thomas,  559 

•  Vincent,  North  America, 

526 
Saintonge,  303 
Salamanca,  263 
Salidabo,  440 
Salisbury,  132 
Salee,  456 
Samoieda,  360 
S;imos,  287 
Sara  sop,  39 
Sandwich  Islands,  656 

Isle,  595 

Sangir,  440 

Santa-Cruz  (Africa)  468 
Santorine,  287 
Sardinia,  281 
Sard  is,  344 
Sark,  206 
Satalia,  345 
Savage  Island,  609 
Scanderoon,  346 
Sihilas,  405 
Schoutens-Island,  439 
Schwenborg,  38 
Scilly,  Isles  of,  206 
Scio,  287 
Sclavonia,  234 
Scotland,  101 
Siyro,  287 
Sclang,  430 
Seville,  263 

Shetlanil,  Islands  of,  98 
Shrewsbury,  138 
Siam,  384 
Siberia,  362 
Sicily,  281 
Siilon,  346 
Sierra  Leon*,  458 

British  Establishment 

there,  459 
Sisters  Island,  439 
Skie,  Isle  of,  98 
Sleswick,  29 
Smyrna,  343 
Society  Lies,  640 
Sooloo-Island,  44o 
Sora,  38 

Sow-tcheou,  373 
Southampton,  136 
South  Wales,  New,  565 
Spain,  258 
Spitzbergen,  or  East  Greenland, 

8 
Stalimene,  286 
Stirling,  110 
Stockholm,  60 
Suez,  409,  451 
Sulpiier-Island,441 
Sumatra,  428 
Sunda-Island,  399 

Islands,  422 

Surat,  398 
Surinam,  557 
Sweden,  53 
Switzerland,  253 
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Sylt.  39 
Syn;i,  345 

TAngier,  06 
Tamia,  isle  of,  595 
Tartary,  Eastern,  353 

—  Western,  361 

Tatta,  389 

Tenis,8-l-0 

Telenga,  398 

Tenedos  287 

Teneriffe,  468 

Terki,  3til 

Ternate,  419 

Terra  F.rma,  539 

Tetuan,  456- 

Thessaly,  285 

Thibet,  301 

Thorn,  246 

Thoulobse,  301 

Three  Kings  Island,  439 

Thumb-Cap  Island,  651 

Thyatira,  344 

Tierradel  Espiritu  Sanlo,  593 
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Tocat,  344 
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ToniOf»uy,  439 
Tongalaboo,  05 1 
Tonc|uin,  385 
Toobouai  Island,  651 
Toulon,  300 
Touraine,  307 
Transylvania,  234 
Trapezonde,  344 
Travenouiid,  32 
Travendal,  ibid. 
Trinadad,  551 

Tripoli  (Turkey  in  Asia)  345 
Tripoli  (m  Africa)  45S 
Tubai,  647 
Tunis,  453,  455 
Turcomania,  338 
Turin,  275 
Turkey  in  Asia,  33 1 
— — —  Europe,  284 
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Tyre,  3  16 

UI.i.-tea  Isle,  644 
Upsal,  61 
Usbec  Tartars,  3^2 
Utrecht,  210 

VAl«nciennes,  299 
Valentia,  ^^63 
Van  Dieman'j  Land,  581 
Van  Lake,  339 
Venice,  276 
Vermont,  514 
Versailles,  296 
Vienna,  220 
Virginia,  504 
Visipour,  398     • 
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Wales,  188 
Warsaw,  245 , 
Warwick,  134 
Washingtou  City,  507 


Waterford,  196 

Wat  eeo  Isle,  612 

West  Indies,  description  of,  520 

Whiisundav-Me,  594 

Whitehaven,  136 

While  Town,  397 

Windsor,  133 

Wisbv,62 

Wologda.  85 

Woolwich,  136 

Worcestei',  134 

Wyburg,  28 

Yorkshire,  129 
Yvica,  '205 

ZAra,  456 
Zanguebar,  343 
Zante,  288 
Zealand,  34 
Ziiiin,  337 
'Zoestra,  465 
Zulpha,  339 
Zurich,  256 
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